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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Pictorial History of England is now brought down to the accession 
of George III., after having been in course of publication for four years all 
but two months, during which time there has appeared every month a portion 
of the Work containing nearly as much letterpress and pictorial illustration 
together as would fill an ordinary octavo volume of three hundred and fifty 
pages. The whole, if printed, for example, in the manner of the Oxford 
edition of Burnet’s History of his Own Time, would make thirty-five such 
octavo volumes as those of that work, containing about four hundred and 
fifty pages each. 

Notwithstanding a previously announced intention of carrying on the 
narrative, without a break, to a date a few years later, it has, on a consider¬ 
ation of all circumstances, been determined to bring the Original Work to a 
close now, as the course which will best fulfil the spirit of the engagements 
that have been made with the subscribers. It could not have been extended, 
as was at one time designed, to the commencement of the French Revolution^ 
without the addition of a fifth volume, which, besides, would probably not 
have corresponded in bulk with the others; while, after all, the point of time 
at which the narrative was broken off* would scarcely have been so much 
of ah epoch, in English history, as that at which it actually terminates. 

But, to make the Work as complete as possible, a Continuation of it 
has*been commenced under the title of THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 1 
THE REIGN ; GEORGE HI., to ^rfeicfh' tbe 
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Institutions, Arts, Literature, and the Condition of Society in all its depart 
ments, as well as the progress of events, will be pursued as far as possibli 
After the same plan as in the History now before the reader. This will, ii 
fact, be the History of the American and French Revolutions, and of the 
long and eventful war, produced by the latter, in which, although it involved 
all Europe, our own country on the one side bore the principal part, as 
France did on the other, blended with the history of a contest of parties 
and principles at home also the most fiercely waged, and the most ennobled 
by brilliant displays, of any recorded in the annals of the constitution, and 
accompanied, moreover, by the history of an activity and advancement in 
commerce, manufactures, and every other field of peaceful industry and enter¬ 
prise, making the social aspect of the subject vie in interest with the military 
and the political. Altogether, it will be the history of the greatest, movement 
in human affairs that has happened since the Reformation—in some respects 
the greatest that has taken place since the establishment of the existing com¬ 
monwealth of Europe; it will be the history of that movement complete in 
its beginning, its middle, and its end,—in so far as any such movement can 
be said to have an end :—it will be the history of it, at least, to its first 
general subsidence and pause. 

This New Work, which will be abundantly illustrated with Wood 
Engravings will be published in Monthly Parts of the same number of pages 
with those of the present; and will be completed, it is expected, in about 
twenty such Parts. But it will be divided into three, instead of two, volumes; 
and new Title-pages are now issued for the present Work, in order that it 
also may be bound in less bulky volumes than those in which it originally 
appeared. 

i 

Upon the new Title-pages it has been thought proper to pla<* 
names of myself and Mr. Mac Farlane, by whom five-sixths of the boo 
been written. But if it had not been that the editing of the Worn 
been ^11 along in my hands, the authorship might with more propriety have 
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been assumed by Mr. Mac Farlane alone, who has written by far the greater 
portion of it,—the whole of the Narrative of Civil and Military Transactions, 
constituting the First Chapter of each Book, and extending in all to nearly 
two thousand two hundred pages, having been furnished by him, with the 
exception of little more than a hundred pages. The other portions of the 
Work have been contributed by the following gentlemen -The History ol 
Religion for the first three Books (with the exception of the sketch ol 
Druidism in the First Book) by Air. 'Thomas Thomson ; the Third Chapter 
of each Book (with the exception of the account of the British Nations in 
Book First, the accounts of the Revenue, and various insertions, especially in 
Books Second, Third, and Eighth) by Mr. A. Bisset, barrister-at-law; tin 
History of the Useful Arts, at the end of the Fourth Chapter of each Book 
by Mr. J. C. Platt (except that in Book First, which is by Mr. Planche) 
the account of Saxon Literature in the Fifth Chapter of Book Second, am 
the arranged specimens ol* language and style in the same chapter of Book 
Third, Fifth, and Sixth, by Sir Henry Ellis; tin; History of Architecture n 
the Filth Chapter of the Second and following Books, by Mr. Poynter; th 
History of Music, in the same Chapter of Books Fourth, Fifth, Seventh 
Eighth, and Ninth, by Mr. Ayrton; the accounts of Costume and Furnitur 
in the Sixth Chapter of each Book by Mr. Planche ; and the History o 
Manners and Customs, forming the remainder of that Chapter, by Mr. Thomsor 


GEORGE L. CRAIK. 


December 10 , 1840 . 



The Pictorial History or England forms Four thick Volumes; Imt, to meet the 
wishes of some Subscribers, the Publishers have printed Title-pages and Cancels, so that it may 
be Bound, according to the following directions, in Six Volumes :— 

With new Title-page of Volume I. bind up to page 668 of Volume I. inclusive, and the annexed 
page 669 : omit from page 669. 

With new Title-page of Volume II. bind up new page 670, remainder of Volume I., und to 
page 278 inclusive of Volume II., and the annexed new page 279: omit former page 279. 

With new Title-page of Volume Ill. bind up new page 280, and remainder of Volume II. 

With new Title-page of Volume IV. bind up the first 660 pages of Volume III. 

With new Title-page of Volume V. bind up remainder of Volume III. to page 392 of Volume IV. 
inclusive, and new pages 393 and 394 : omit former pages 393 and 394. 

With new Title-page of Volume VI. bind up new pages 395 and 396 (omitting former pages so 
numbered) and remainder of the Work. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


[Book IX. 



CHAPTER I. 


NARRATIVE OF CIVIL AND MILITARY TRANSACTIONS* 


a. n. 1088. —Interregnum. 


ITK work of the 
Revolution Avas mil 
completed Ity the 
flight of James ; the 
crown was In a 
state of abeyance for 
nearly two mouths, 
or from the ‘23rd of 
December, 1088, to 
the 13th of Febru¬ 
ary, 1089, during 
which time the 
Whip were brought 
to the enunciation 
or admission principles which were equally 
new to the people, bold, ami wise. Cp to a 
certain point, all parties seemed to agree (the 
papists were too inconsiderable to merit the name 
of a party); but the Tories and high church¬ 
men soon hung back, and left the danger and ihe 
honour of settling the problem to the Whigs, who 
proceeded, not by the stated rules of the English 
government and laws, but by the general rights of 
mankind, looking not so much to Magna Chart a 
as to the original compact between the governors 
and the governed conceived to lie involved in the 
idea of a political society;" the notion of which 
had hitherto been considered as a republican 
chimera, though it had been entertained In the 
wisest and best of the Commonwealth men. ’ The 
Prince of Orange, who had taken up his resi¬ 
dence, not at, Whitehall, hut at Si. James’s,t 
seemed to leave the nation to settle the business in 
their own way, most scrupulously avoiding any 
assumption ol right and any svmptom of eager¬ 
ness. On the 2r»th of December the lords spi¬ 
ritual and temporal to the number of about ninety, 
rfhu had taken their places in the House of Lords, 
requested William to take upon him the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs and the disposal of the public 
revenue, and to issue writs for a 11 Convention ” 
t<> meet on the 22nd of January; and on the fol¬ 
lowing day art assembly of such persons as had 
sat in parliament in the reign of Charles 11., to 
the number of about a hundred and fifty, together 



•* Hall am, Const. IIi-1. 

t " All tin- world,” says Evelyn, "jjo tit sec tl„. 
James's, where tliere is a jrreiit eoiirt. There 1 saw him 
of my McrjiULintaniT who came mer with him. lie is \ 
serious, and resmed.”— Diary. 


nl St. 
lately, 


with the aldermen of London and fifty of the 
Common council, having met at St. James’s pur¬ 
suant to the expressed desire of the prime, imme¬ 
diately proceeded to the Commons’ House, and 
there, after some debate, agreed upon an address 
similar to that of the Lords. The prince dis¬ 
patched circular letters, according!}, to the several 
counties, universities, cities, and boroughs; and in 
the mean time the country, the fleet, and all that 
remained of James’s army, submitted quietly to his 
authoritv. In Ireland it was very dillcrcnt ; but 
in Scotland men were as prompt in their obedi¬ 
ence as in England.* Under the dextrous ma¬ 
nagement of the Duke of Hamilton, Sir Patrick 
Ilunie, Sir John Dairytuple, and other Whig 
leaders, about thirty Scottish peers, and eighty 
commoners, intrusted William to take upon him 
the administration of Scotland until the convention 
of the estates to lie summoned by him should he 
assembled. Hut the Earl of Arran, the eldest son 
of the Duke of Hamilton, expressed himself verv 
boldly for the recall of the fugitive king; the 
Duke of Gordon, a Catholic, held the castle of 
Edinburgh for James; and apprehensions were 
entertained of the furious loyalty of Graham of 
Claverhouse, who had lately been created bv King 
James 11. Viscount Dundee. 

a. i). 1689.—On the appointed day—ihe 22nd 
of January—the English convent ion, or parliament, 
as it was afterwards declared to lie, assembled in 
the Houses of Parliament, and proceeded vigor¬ 
ously to their important business. The Marquess 
of Halifax was elected to the presidency in the 
Lords, and Mr. Poole, one of the patriots of 
Charles Jl.’s parliaments who had taken bribes 
from France, was chosen Speaker in the. Com¬ 
mons. A letter from William was read in both 
Houses. His highness told them that he had en¬ 
deavoured to the utmost of his power to perform 
what had been desired of him, in order to the. 
maintenance of the public peace and safety; that 
it. now rested with themselves to lay the founda¬ 
tions of a firm security for their religion, Ihcir 
laws, arid their liberties; that he did not. doubt 

* Subsequently, however, two Scottish regiments hi Enj.dniid re¬ 
volted because W'illiuui ordered them to serve in Holland and took 
the command of them from Lord Dumbarton, ho «, ls their old 1 
commander, I mi a determined Jacobite. (Jcueral Ujtickcl overtook 
tbese Scots us they were niurehiiiK from the coast of Suffolk towards 
llw Iminiwn with drums li«-uliiu^ and colnuis lljimr, and mv 
put down the mutiny. JVillium pardoned all tin* mutineers,* ollieors 
as well as men. « 
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That, by such a full and free representation of the ; 
nation as was now met, all the ends of the 
ration which lie had put forth on landing migkU 
be peaceably attained; “ and since it had pleased 
Cod hitherto to bless his good intentions with so 
great success, he trusted in him, that lie would 
complete his own work, by sending a spirit of 
peace and union to influence their counsels, so that 
no 'interruption might be given to a happy and 
lasting settlement.” William next alluded tu the 
dangerous condition of the Protestants in Ireland, 
and then passed on to the affairs of Holland and 
the Continent, which he had still more at heart, 
lie told them that the present state of things 
abroad obliged him to warn them that, next to the 
danger of unseasonable divisions among them¬ 
selves, nothing could he so fatal as too great de¬ 
lays in their consultations; that, the States of Hol¬ 
land, by whom lie lmd been enabled to rescue this 
nation, might, suddenly want the troops which lie 
had brought over, as the old and powerful enemy 
of both countries (Louis XIV.) had declared war 
against thj‘ States. And lie further intimated, 
that as I'.ngland was already bound by treaty to 
help.tin* Dutch in such exigencies, so he felt con¬ 
fident that the cheerful concurrence of the Dutch 
in preserving this kingdom, with so much hazard 
to themselves, would meet with all the returns 
of friendship from Protestants and Englishmen 
whenever their own condition should require 
assistance.* 

In the ('ominous, Poole, the Speaker, embraced 
all the prince’s yaws with a most ardent zeal, 
and carried smiic of them much farther than Wil- 
liiim had done, artfulh striking a key-note lo 
which he knew the old national feeling, and 
pride, and prejudice would respond, lb reminded 
his hearers of the dangerous state England was 
*till in, and of the fatal consequences that must 
follow any disagreement ; he spoke vehemently of 
the papists in Ireland, and of the loss England 
niiulit sustain by the dissevenuent of that king¬ 
dom ; and lastly, he dwelt upon the growth of the 
exorbitant power of the king of Eranee, and the 
Mist designs of that turbulent and aspiring nm- 
nfireli, the persecutor of the Protest nut religion 
everywhere, and the swum enemy of England,t 
exciting the House to put the nation in such 
!l 'Mirlike attitude as might not only secure it from 
f "»v nil runt, hut also enable it lo subdue Eranee a 
second time, or at least to recover the provinces of 
Normandy and Aquitain, which were the indis¬ 
putable inheritance of the kings of England. This 
s )»eech threw the House into a sort of transport ; 
Ihe old walls rang with warlike shouts, and every¬ 
thing was agreed to that William or his party 
desired. Nor was the Upper House either cold or 
l '<'ilical. In a very full meeting, from which 
Krurcely any were absent even among the bishops, 
•except Sancrof^ the primate, they appointed a day 

* Hiiljili lli)jr<.r Coke.—Narcissus l.nUrell, Own,. 

full. ’""t “Irciuls am writ his inh-nliim of ii'iustiitinv’ .lames In 

. arn *s. ami his amt iirivulm*. had alroadv boifuu to 

• l>ruos of aUtliu English alii piling that Tell iu their way. 


of public, thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
■having made his highness the glorious instrument 
of the great deliverance of the kingdom from 
ftpopery and arbitrary power; and they joined the 
"Cdmmons in an address of thanks to the prince, 
to whom, “’next under God,” this happy.deliver¬ 
ance was owing. The Lords and Commons in a 
united body presented the address, which, besides 
thanks and enthusiastic expressions of gratitude, 
contained the following important clause, designed 
to give a constitutional and fully legal sanction 
to the authority the. prince, bad*been exercising 
ever since the flight of his uncle and father-in- 
law, the miserable James:— u And we do most 
humbly desire your highness to take upon you 
the administration of public affairs, and the 
disposal of the public revenue, for the preserva¬ 
tion of our religion, rights, laws, liberties, and 
properties, and of the peace of the nation; and 
that your highness will take into your particular 
care the present state of Ireland, and endeavour, 
by the most speedy and effectual means, to pre¬ 
vent the dangers threatening that kingdom.” The 
phlegmatic William delayed giving any answer 
till the next day, and then he coldly and laco¬ 
nically said, “ My lords and gentlemen, I am glad 
that what I have done hath pleased you; and 
since you desire me tu continue the administration 
of affairs, 1 am x\illing to accept it.” He added, 
however, and xvith more warmth, “ 1 must re¬ 
commend to you the consideration of affairs abroad, 
which makes it fit for you to expedite your busi¬ 
ness, not only for making a settlement at home on 
a good foundation, hut for the safety of Europe.” 
The two Houses then adjourned to the 2Stli, on 
which day the Commons, having re-assembled, 
resolved themselves into a committee of the 
whole House to take into consideration the state 
of the nation. Mr. Hampden was in the chair. 
Dolhen, son of the late Archbishop of York, 
“ was the hold man who first broke the, ice, 
and made a long speech tending to prove that the 
king’s deserting his kingdom without appoint¬ 
ing any person to administer the government, 
amounted, in reason and judgment of law, to a 
demise.” This opinion was taken up and de¬ 
fended by sexeral other members; and Sir Ro¬ 
bert Howard went a step farther, and not only 
asserted that the throne was vacant, hut also un¬ 
dertook to prove, that the whole reign of his late 
majesty was one continued breach of the original 
contract between the king and people. “ I have 
heard,” said Howard, “ that the. king has his 
crown by divine right; hut we, the people, have n 
divine right too.” The Tories, including Sir 
Edward Seymour, who had been one ol the first to 
join the Prince of Orange, made a vain effort to 
procure an adjournment; and the committee, after 
a stormy debate of manv hours, voted the resolu¬ 
tion—“ That. King James 11., having endeavoured 
to subvert the constitution by breaking tjie ori¬ 
ginal contract between king and people, juul, by 
the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons, 
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having violated the fundamental laws, and with 
drawn himself out of the kingdom, has abdicated 
the government, and that the throne is thereby be¬ 
come vacant.” Mr. Hampden was ordered to 
carry up this resolution to the Lords, and to re¬ 
quest their concurrence. On the morrow the 
Commons, still in committee, voted, “ That it 
hath been found, by experience, to be inconsistent 
with the safety and welfare of this Protestant 
kingdom to be governed by a popish prince”—a 
principle which was certainly held by the vast 
majority of the people of England and Scotland. 
The AY bigs, in their anxiety to settle the Protest¬ 
ant William upon the throne, were too much dis¬ 
posed to overlook the restrictions proper to be put 
upon his power; and the Tories, in their eager¬ 
ness to keep the question open, stood forward in 
the new light of champions for the liberties of the 
people. The lawyers engaged seemed to desire 
nothing, to care for nothing but the instant tilling 
of the vacant throne. AY lien Mr. I-lumpden car¬ 
ried the resolution to the Upper House, their lord- 
ships, also going into committee, subjected it to a 
long and critical examination, being evidently averse 1 
to any acknowledgment of the divine right of the 
people to judge and choose their chief magistrate. 
Lord Clarendon, uncle to the Princess of Orange, 
led the opposition, and proposed that the fugitive 
king should be nominally left on the throne, and a 
Protestant regent appointed during his life/ It 
was argued on the other side by Halifax, Dauby, 
and other lords, that, having begun the work of 
revolution, il was necessary to complete it; that 
while the appointing a regent and expelling the 
king was almost as extreme a measure as choosing 
a new king, a regency would be insufficient and 
dangerous; that, by this proposition of a regent, 
there would he two kings at the same time—one 
with the title, and another with the power— 
one, a Protestant at home, another, a Papist 
abroad; that the law of England had settled the 
point of the subject’s security in obeying a him) 
in possession or de facto 'by the * statute of 
Henry YU., so every man knew lie would be safe 
under a king, and would act with zeal and courage, 
but all such as should act under a prince-regent, 
created by a convention, would find themselves 
without the necessary forms of law to support 
them; that all that would he done would he 
thought null and void in law; that if the oaths to 
King James were held to he still binding, the sub¬ 
jects were bound by them to maintain, not merely 
his title to the crown or to the name of king, but, 
also all his prerogative and power; that it would • 
be absurd to continue a government in his name, 
and to take oaths to him, when all power was 
taken out of his hands; that a mixed, confused, 
and unnatural sort of government must result from 
the establishment of any such regency; that if it j 


*, ‘ n '' r . , “‘ t - " aUpniliid to liiiiiK Kin;- .Tamm hack ; 

and went into this as the most probable way lor lawn;- the nation 
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should he carried on in King James's name, but 
in other bands, the body of the nation would still 
consider James as the person that was truly their 
sovereign, and if any should plot or act for him, 
they could not he proceeded against for liigh trea¬ 
son, as conspiring against the king’s person or 
government, since it, w ould he visible that they 
were only tiesigning to preserve his person, and to 
restore him to his government. These and other 
weighty reasons prevailed, and the project of u 
regency was rejected, but only by a majority of 
two—fifty-one to forty-nine. On the 30t.li of 
January the Lords resolved, l»y a majority of fifty- 
five to forty-six, that there was an original con¬ 
tract between the king and people, by which theo¬ 
retical position they got rid of the doctrine of 
divine right; and after this they voted that the 
original contract had been broken by James. On 
the next day, however, they voted an amendment 
in the clause of the resolution in which the ('om¬ 
inous averred that James had abdicated , substi¬ 
tuting the word deserted; and they next struck out 
the important clause, that the throne was thereby 
vacant, by a majority of lift)-five to forty-one. 
This, it is said, was owing to the party uiaL'he 
exertions of Dauby, who maintained that ihe 
crown had devolved upon AYilliam’s wife, who 
would have been heiress to it Imt for her iinaut 
half-brother. A motion was made, for an impiirv 
into the birth of the pretended lVinre of AYales. 
It was rejected ; hut it seems to base been tacitly 
understood by bolh sides that that child was to lie 
presumed spurious;* and, without that deep- 
rooted belief in the minds of the people, this ievo¬ 
lution would certainly not have been so cn>\ of 
accomplishment. While these debates were in 
progress a London populace were shouting for 
King AA”i Ilium or Queen Man, and expressing a 
most eager and alarming anxiety for an imme¬ 
diate settlement of the great question. On the 
1st of February the Lords sent down their amend¬ 
ments to the Commons, taking erne, however, on 
the same day to concur unanimously with the 
Commons’ vote, which declared popery to he in¬ 
consistent. with the English eonsliiniion and ex- 
eluded for ever all Roman Catholics from the 
throne. They also ordered that the annivcrsarv of 
James’s accession should no longer la* observed. 
As far as James was concerned this seemed deci¬ 
sive; but still the suspicion was not removed that 
a large portion of the. Tory peers were intent upon 
bringing back that unfit, king. The Commons re¬ 
jected the amendments of the Lords; and this led 
to a conference between committees of the two 
Houses. After long arguments about the pro¬ 
priety of substituting the word deserted for abdi¬ 
cated^ and upholding the hereditary character of 
the succession, which would allow of no vacancy, 
the Lords withdrew to debate among themselves, 

* “This, al least," says Mr. TUIlnm, " wa«a nceessuv smmo- 4 
sition lor tin* Tories, wlm sought in Ihe kilo rumours of the lime nil 
excuse for abandonm;- his riifht. As to tin- VVhi;-*. thouifh they 
were active in discrcditm;- the mit'ortiiuatc ho\s lei-itiniaey. their 
own hroiid vriueildeol Hlians-ini-Ihe line nl‘ succession rendered it. 
in point of argument, a wi|it!rllumis iiuiuirv,”—t'o/Af. Uisl. 
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and the Commons adjourned to the next day. 
The capital was in a ferment; and a declaration 
which William had made to Halifax, Dauby, 
Shrewsbury, and some others, was industriously 
made public in all directions. The prince had 
told those noblemen that he had been hitherto 
silent, because he would not say or do anything 
that might seem to interfere with the freedom of 
deliberating and voting in matters of such import¬ 
ance ; that he ' was resolved neither to court, nor 
threaten any one. Some, he said, were for putting 
the government into the hands of a regent;—he 
would say nothing against that, if they thought it 
the best manner of settling their alfairs; only he 
thought it necessary to tell them that he would 
not he the regent, and that if they continued in 
that design they must look out for some other per¬ 
son, as he saw what would he the consequences, 
and would never accept of that oilice. Olliers, he 
said, were for putting the princess, his wife, singly 
on the thnme, and to have him to reign by her 
courtesy. “ No man,” he added, “ can esteem a 
woman more than 1 do the princess; hut I am so 
made, thaf I cannot think of holding anything by 
apron-strings; nor can I think it reasonable to 
lufffi- any share in the government unless it lie put 
in mv own person, and that for the term of mv 
life. If you think it lit to settle it otherwise, T 
ill not oppose you, hut will go hack to Holland, 
and meddle no more in your alfairs.” Jle assured 
them that, whatever others might think of a 
crown, it was no such great thing in his eyes, hut 
that he could live verv well, and lie well plcnsed 
without it. , In the end, he repented that he could 
not accept a dignity that was onlv to lie held during 
the life of another (his wife) ; admitting, however, 
that he thought the issue of the I’rinecss Anne, 
James’s second daughter, should he preferred in 
the succession to any children that he might have 
by any other wife than the Princess Mary. 

William was neither a very faithful imr a verv 
tender husband, hut Mary was a very submissive 
wife: she was ready to do his will in all things; 
and at the present crisis this facility of disposition 
Contributed not only to her own comfort, lmt also 
to the happiness of her native country. I)anl>\, 
who had judged incorrectly of her disposition from 
relleeting upon the general character of princes 
and princesses, and who had privately warned her 


that, if she chose, he would place her alone upon 
the throne, had received from her a very sharp 
answer—in which she stated that she was the 
prince’s wife, and would never he anything except 
with him and under him ; that she would take it 
most unkindly if any persons, under a pretence of 
their care of Iict, should set up a divided interest 
between her and her husband; and, not content, 
with this declaration, she sent over both Danby’s 
tempting letter and her answer to it to William.'* 
Yielding to the force of circumstances, and the. 
steadiness of the Commons, the Lords gave up 
their amendments, and adopted in full and without 
change the resolution as it had been sent up to 
them ; and then, by a majority of sixty-two to 
forty-seven, they resolved that the Prince and 
Princess of Orange should he declared King and 
Queen of England and all the dominions thereunto 
belonging. This vote, passed on the Oth of Febru¬ 
ary, was sent down to the Commons on the 7th: 
hut, some duvs before this, a declaration of the 
reasons why King James had vacated the throne, 
and asserting the ancient rights and liberties of 
the nation,had been agreed to by that House; and 
they now delayed concurring iu the resolution of 
the Lords till the latter consented to adopt that 
declaration, which, after some debate, they did; 
and it was accordingly 'incorporated, in the form of 
a preamble, with the final resolution to which 
both Houses, after several conferences, came, 
on the 1‘Jth of February,—“That William and 
Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, he, and he 
declared, King and Queen of England, France, 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belong¬ 
ing, to hold the crown and dignity of the said 
kingdoms and dominions to them, the said Prince 
and Princess, during their lives, and the life of the 
survivor of them ; and that the sole and full exer¬ 
cise of the regal power lie only in and executed by 
the said Prince of Orange, in the names of the 
said Prince and Princess, during their joint lives; 
and, after their decease, the said crown and royal 
diguitv of the said kingdoms and dominions to he 
to the heirs of the hod\ of the said Princess; for 
default of such isMie, to the Princess Anne of 
Denmark and the heirs of her body; and for de¬ 
fault of surli issue, to the. heirs of the body of the 
said Prince of Orange.” 

* liunu't. 
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On the same busy (lay, Mary, the now queen, 
arrived from Holland at Whitehall; and, on the 
morrow, the prince and she being seated on two 
armed chairs # umlcr a canopy in the Banqueting 
House, both Houses of the Convention waited 
upon them in a body, when the clerk of the crown 
read the declaration and resolution of the two 


Houses, and the Marquess of Halifax, in their 
name, made a solemn tender of the crown to their 
highnesses. On the same day, being Ash Wed¬ 
nesday, William and Mary were proclaimed Kiqg 
and Queen of England, France, and Ireland, at the 
usual places in the cities of London and Westmin¬ 
ster, “ with gveat acclamation and generaf good re- 






ccption, with bonfires, hells, great guns, i!4.e.’” “ It 
was believed,” says Evelyn, “that both, especially 
the princess, would have showed some seeming 
reluctance of assuming her father’s crown, and 
made some apology, testifying by her regret tl 

t " Slit* seems,” says Evelyn, " to hr of a gnod mitine, and llmt 
the takes luithiug to limit: whilst hrr liiislmiid 1m- a limutrhtlul 
eountenamr, is wnndrrl’ul serious and silent, and serin- tn (rent a]) 
persons alike Hnorly, and to la; very intent on ailuirs; Holland, 
Ireland, uml France calling lor his car*,’’ 


he should by his mismanagement necessitate the 
nation to so extraordinary a proceeding; which 
would have shown very handsomely to the world, 
and according to the character given of her piety 
—-consonant also to her husband’s first declaration, 
that there was no intention of deposing the king, 
hut of succouring lh| toemi ■ hut nothing of all 
this appeared. She ■ <■ Whitehall, laughing 

and jollv, as ! < * ^'lOg, *> ns to .seem quite 
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transported. She rose early ihc next morning, 
and, in her undress, as it was reported, before her 
women were up, went about from room to room 
to see the convenience of Whitehall; lay in the 
same bed and apartment, where the late queen lay; 
and, within a night or two, sat down to play at 
basset, as the queen her predecessor used to do. 
She smiled upon and talked to everybody, so that 
no change seemed to have taken place at court, 
since her last going away, save that infinite crowds 
of people thronged to see her, and that she went, 
to tmr prayers. This carriage was censured by 
many.”'* 

The Scottish Convention of Estates met on the 
1-ilhuf March; and, through the ingenious ma¬ 
nagement of Sir James Dairy tuple (afterwards 
Cord Stair), hardly any were returned to it ex¬ 
cept U'liigs and Presbyterians. The Duke of 
11 am ill <m was appointed president: the wa,veins 
were fixed h\ the success of the revolution in 
Knghmdi, and everything proceeded wilh rapidity 
and -pint. A letter wa- presented from King 
Janies. A* similar Idler had been rejected by the 
Kmilish Comention without reading; hut the 
Seiif.-, after pa-sing a resolution that nothing con¬ 
tained in the Idler should dissolve their assembly, 
or stop their proceeding lo the settlement, of the 
crown, gave the in\al epistle a respectful reading. 
It wa- written in the terms “of a conqueror and 
;i prie-t ; ihiealening the Convention with punish¬ 
ment in tliis woihl and damnation in the next;” 
and it was countersigned In James’s Secretary of’ 
Mate, Lord Mclfort, a furious Papist, who was 
abhorred by the Presbyterians.t The Convention 
retiiriied noan-wer, hut hastened to reply with gra- 
t it in If Ion letter from King William which was pre¬ 
sented at the same time. They issued a proclamation, 
calling upon all men from sixteen to sixty to lie 
reudi to ink'- up arms for their country and their 
faith : t!ic\ arraual the militia of the south, levied 
tr.iops, and sent aim- and ammunition to their 
brethren settled in the mirth of Ireland, who were 
apprehending a massacre at the hands of the Irish 
Papists.j 'I'lie sheriffs were ordered to seize all 
per-oiis found in arms without the authority of the 
Comention; and the Duke of llamilton was itt- 
xcsted with a dictatorial power of securing all sut- 
persons, 'fhe lien Dundee did what he 

* lifurj - TIi' 1 I'iipIii"" nl' W.ulliniiiiigli nmto than confirm- nti.it 
Co'lvii s,’i\s;. " Xml tierc I c.imint t'.u 1 u-.ir Mwiim. tli.il. nlmtcci 
..'"oil i|iintilii«- Qijitii Mary li.nl to nuke hoi \h<pnl.ir. it i- too mi- 
, ‘lent li\ ninny iu-l.uii'i'- Unit <Jir unu'iil Imwl*. (M tlii- -In* seemed 
I" me lo ”i\e nri imqiie-limmlili' prool the liiM d.ty she raiuo to 
W hili'hall. | « is (me of those vlioli.nl the honoiirlo «;ut on her 
in hei own H|nirlntcul She run nhout it. looking into ever) closet 
•mil cmiwmiriic), .mil timiiiu; up the ipiilts upon ihe hod, ns pi-oph? 
do when the, emue into ini inn, mid with no other sort of concern in 
hei .1 fifn'iiTinice lint such m. they oSjiress; n tieli.nioin which. tlmmili 
:| l Unit lime I wns eMrennd) caressed by hei, I tlimijjhl very strange 
■md niiheeoiiiiin;. For. m h.'itever aeeessit, there Mils ot dopo-jui; 
King .lames, lie miis still her lidher, who firnl heen so l.ltel) di'iveu 
horn tlint ehnmhev and from that lied : and. it she felt no tenderness. 
I Unmglil she should ill least have looked grave, or even pensively 
-ml, nt so inehmeholy a morse of his I'ortnne,"—.-/w Jrruuin aft he 
t'lmilnrl i>f thr Ihiu'iipr-Ihniirss vf Mnrthnnniiih from hrrjint ruining 
l" 1'i‘lirl, Scr. 

I pnlrymple, 

l These seiisonuhle siipplii>s were of • ml importation to the men of 
I'Oiidonderry mid lliuiskiileii iVjirst weight of the war 

»i lielainyj^l. • 


could to dissolve the Conv^tlon by cannon-balls, 
lie urged the Duke of Gordon, who held out in 
Edinburgh Castle, and who had been proclaimed 
a traitor under the walls of that fortress, to tire 
upon the city. Gordon refused, or hesitated, and 
then Dundee attempted to get up a counterion- - 
vention at Stirling; hut he was ill seconded by 
his friends, the. Marquess of Athol and the Lords 
Balcarras and Manx Dundee was eager to he in 
the held; hut James had instructed him to remain 
quiet until assistance should he sent over from Ire¬ 
land, where that wretched outcast had landed on 
the 12th of March, two days before the opening 
ot the Scottish Convention. Crgod on, however, 
by his natural impetuosity, or fearing for his life, 
which lie said was threatened by some of the 
Covenanters, upon whom he, had practised infamous 
severities 44 a-furctime,” he mounted his horse, and 
galloped through Edinburgh with a troop of cavalry, 
consisting of some titty men, who had deserted lo 
him from his regiment in England. It is said 
thut a friend asked him whither he was going, and 
that Dundee, waving his hat, replied--- 41 Wherever 
the spirit of Montrose shall direct, me.” lie had 
made that daring partisan his model, and his 
proudest boast was that the blood of Montrose ran 
m his veins.* in passing under the outer walls 
of the. castle, on the road that leads to Dalkeith, 
lie dismounted, scrambled up the precipice at a. 
place where it is almost perpendicular, anti held a 
conference with tin* Duke of Gordon, whom he. 
vainly pressed to retire with him into the High¬ 
lands, raise his brave vassals then', and leave his 
command of Edinburgh Castle to his loyal and 
faithful lieutenant.t AVliile the conference lasted, 
a crowd collected at the foul of the pnvipice. A 
rumour reached the Convention, which was then 
sitting, that Dundee was at the gates with an army, 
and that Gordon was going to horn bat'd the town. 
The Duke of Hamilton, who was better informed, 
turned the panic to the advantage of his party. He 
ordered the doors of the house to he shut, and the 
kevs to he laid on the table—exclaiming, that 
there was danger within as well as without doors 
—that traitors must he held in confinement until 
tin* danger was oxer—Imt that the friends of 
liberty had nothing to fear, as thousands were 
ready to start up in their defence at the stamp of 
his foot. At his order, drums heat and trumpets 
sounded, and sxvarms of west-country Covenanters, 
who had heen brought into Edinburgh by Hamil¬ 
ton and Sir John Dalrymple, started from their 
hiding-places in garrets and cellars and shoxved 
themselves in the streets with arms in their hands. 
When the doors of the Convention were thrown 
open for the members to retire, the few Tories 
present were assailed with threats and curses; 
which had such an effect that some of the adher- 

* Tin- mlntionship, however, ivus vi-ry distant—Dundee beim; tli* 
niijfith mill tlir si'eat Miiripiess tin- ninth ill dosivn! from the s.iiiu- 
roimmm niuvstnr. Sir William (Ir.thiiln, who died early ui tin- lit 
teenth i-iMitiiry. 

t This strange conference on Urn edge of tin 1 rook was hold at a 
postern Kate, the marks of which arc still to bo soon, though the gate 
it -olf is built up —Dalrymple, 
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cuts of James lied al mice into the country, and 
still more adapicd themselves to circumstances 
and changed sides. With the field left to them¬ 
selves, the Whigs were relieved from the. neces¬ 
sity of those fine lines of policy, and those com¬ 
promises between Whigism and Toryism, which 
had embarrassed the English Convention, and 
given to its proceedings an appearance of a 
want of decision and straightforwardness, but 
which, at the same time, had produced more 
moderation and a greater attention to the. feel¬ 
ings or the rights of opposite parties. Hut 
there was a project which had long been en¬ 
tertained by some eminent Scottish statesmen, 
and which had been recommended by William in 
his letter to the Convention — a project, which 
roused the national and religious feelings of the 
people, and w hich might have ruined everything 
if it had not been given tip in time. This was the 
scheme of the union of the. two kingdoms; arid 
Lord Stair, and his son—Sir J. Dairy triple—who 
at a better period renewed it with success, and 
Lord Tarbct, recommended that the settlement of 
the crown and the union should go hand in hand. 
But the keen Presbyterians, who formed the ma¬ 
jority of the Convention, refused to listen to the 
project of an incorporation with the prelatieal 
j'higlish; and for this and other weighty reasons 
the plan was abandoned at once.* 

On the 4th of April the Convention came to the 
resolution that King James had, by his evil deeds, 

* * Burnet—Dnlrymple—Ralph. % 


“ forfaulted ” (forfeited) his right to the crown— 
a term which, in the law language ol Scotland, 
implied the exclusion of all James’s posterity-. 
I3ni as this would have comprehended \\ illiam’s 
w ife and the Princess Anne, as well as the disputed 
male child, and as it was intended that Mary should 
he admitted to the throne, they agreed upon the fol¬ 
low ing explanation of the legal term :—“That the 
word for fault , in the resolution, should imply no 
other alteration in the succession to the crown than 
the seclusion of King James, the pretended Prince 
of Wales, and the children that shall he procreated 
of either of their bodies.” Only five voices spoke 
against the scnlcnee of forfeiture—which, fwr so 
was more logical and correct, than the abdication 
or the desertion put forward by the Convention of 
England. I'pon this sentence of forfeiture they 
grounded the oiler of the crown to William and 
Mary ; and they accompanied the oiler by a declar¬ 
ation of rights, which went farther than the Eng¬ 
lish one, exposing all the inroads upon liberty 
made not. only by the late king, hut by his brother 
and predecessor, Charles 11., and defining with 
more nicety the power of the prerogative and the 
rights of the nation. The Duke of Hamilton him¬ 
self read the Act of the Convention at the Market 
Cross and the Earl of Argylc, the son of the un¬ 
fortunate nobleman who had been executed under i 
James, Sir John Dnlrymple, und Sir James Mont¬ 
gomery, were appointed to repair to London with 
the offer of the ciown. Such visitors were pretty 
sure of a kind reception: they were ad£tted to 
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the presence of William and Mary, and Argyle 
read aloud the Scottish coronation oath, the king 
repeal ina; each clause, and holding up his right 
hand whilst he swore. Persecution had not yet 
taught, the Covenanters and Presbyterians the 
blessed creed of toleration; and the. Convention 
had not revised a clause which hound the king by 
oath “ to root, out all heretics and enemies to the 
true worship of God”—by which was meant, the 
old Presbyterian form of worship, to the exclu¬ 
sion of all others. When Argyll came to these 
words, William, who did know the advantages of 
toleration, stopped him, and declared that he. would 
not oblige himself to become a persecutor. The 
commissioners assured him that it was not so 
meant. “Then,” said William, “ I take the oath 
in that sense only.”* 

The n volution was now accomplished, and the 
Prince ui Orange was King of England and Scot¬ 
land, to the consternation and disgust of those 
theorists who had favuuicd his invasion and pro¬ 
gress in the credulous and almost insane hope that 
he would rtmteut himself by being the head of a 
British republic; and equally to the mortification 
of fthmy of the Tories and high-elmrelunen, who, 
with equal credulity, had hrlicml (or so they 
pretended) that William, alter correcting the 
abuse* of the government and putting down Po¬ 
pery, Would restore his liu|ier-in-law to the throne 
and return quiellv to Holland, 

William’s lirst measure was to announce that 
all Protestants found in olliee on the 1st of Decem¬ 
ber hist should continue in their places until fur¬ 
ther notice. On the 17tli of February he pub¬ 
lished a list of the privy councillors, at the head 
ut whom was Ksl if pn<t\i!,h\ wlmwasebmideralde 
in untiling except in being the husband of die 
Princess Anne.t The number of disinterested 
pat tints was cxccediuglv small: every man of am 
consequence that had assisted in making the revo¬ 
lution put in his claim for reward ; and there was 
a general scramble for pensions and plan's and 
court distinctions. If England had been El Do¬ 
rado, and William the most giving and liberal of 
princes, there would have been no satisfying all 
those claimants; and, of the dissatisfied, tnq many 
wen 1 prone to extend their dissatisfaction to the 
whole revolution, with the principles it established, 
and were soon ready to undo what they had done. 
1 ndor almost any other sovereign the effect would 
Noon have been seen in the worst of all revolutions 
~a restoration ; but William, whose viees no less 
than bis virtues—whose strange, imperturbable, 
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cold manners, no less than his extraordinary abili¬ 
ties, fitted him for the crisis—conjured the worst, 
part of the storm, and turned some 1 of its conflict¬ 
ing elements to the advantage of himself and of 
the nation,, which, perhaps, never more than at 
this moment depended upon the character and 
talent of a single individual. On the 18tlf of 
February he made his lirst speech from the 
throne to the two Houses. It was short and 
cogent. He told them that, he was come to assure 
them that he should never do anything to lessen 
their good opinion of him ; that the condition of 
affairs abroad, particularly in Holland, was such 
that, unless some speedy care was taken of them, 
they would run a greater hazard than the English 
would have them exposed to; that they themselves 
must he sensible thut the posture of affairs at 
home would require their serious consideration, 
and that a good settlement was necessary for peace 
and for the support of the l’rotestunt interest both 
here and abroad; and, particularly, that the state 
of Ireland was such as could not he remedied by 
any slow or weak measures. The Commons 
returned a solemn vote of thanks, which passed 
nominv rnniradirciilr; hut on the next day the 
Lords brought in a bill to remove and prevent all 
questions and disputes concerning the legality of 
the assembling anil sitting of this present parlia¬ 
ment. This hill was read twice on the same dav, 
and a third time on the day following, when it 
was sent down to the Commons. Roth Whigs and 
Tories—the members of the cabinet ns well as the 
members of parlianunt —bad been struck by the 
very obvious necessity of legalising the Convention 
in some wav or other; anti, lufore the Lords’ hill 
came down, the Commons were debating in com¬ 
mittee upon a question put hv their chairman, Mr. 

I iampth it —“ Whether a king, elected and <le- 
rlarcd hv the Lords, spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, assembled tit Westminster, January 22, 

1 (>SS-*), coming to and consulting with the said 
Lords anti Commons, did not make as complete a 
parliament and legislative power and authority, to 
till intents and purposes, as if the said king should 
cause new summons to be given and new elections 
to be made by writ ?” The Tories and Jacobites, 
who were anxious for a new election, answered 
this proposition in the negative, and insisted that 
the king’s writs should be issued lbr the calling 
of a new parliament, which might confirm, or— 
as they hoped -rescind or modify what had been 
done by the Convention actually sitting. But, in 
the end, a hill was passed deelavingtlie Convention 
to lie, to all intents and purposes, a legal parlia¬ 
ment. On the 1st of March the new oath of 
allegiance was tendered. It was conceived in the 
simplest form; the words “rightful and lawful 
sovereigns ” being, upon mature deliberation, 
omitted. But, notwithstanding this modification, 
several lords and several members of the Hou$e 
of Commons withdrew' without permission; and 
the Earls'of Clarendon, Lichfield, and* Exeter, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and seven of the 
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bishops refused the oath. Among these spiritual 
tyrds were five of the seven who had been sent to 
the Tower for refusing obedience to the inundates 
of James. Above four hundred of the clergy, in¬ 
cluding some of the highest distinction, followed 
the example set by the primate, and these seven 
bishops; and thus began the schism of the Non¬ 
jurors —a term which now becomes as prominent 
as that of Nonconformists- had been under the two 
last. Stuarts. 4 

The first parliament of (diaries 11. in the heat 
of their loyalt y had settled upon lum a revenue for 
life of 1,200,000/., and this precedent was fol¬ 
lowed on the accession of James. William, it 
appears, expected to have the same hind of grant 
for life; but the Commons had learned a good 
lesson, and both Whigs and Tories opposed the 
vote. “ We may date our misery,” said Sir 
Edward Seymour, “ from our bounty here. If 
King Charles II. had not had that bounty from 
you, he bad never attempted what he did.” Dur¬ 
ing the debate, William informed the House by 
message that the late king had sailed from 11 rest 
with a French armament for Ireland. The (’om¬ 
inous then agreed to a temporary vote*for 420,000/. 
per month, and engaged, together with the Cpper 
House, to support his majesty with their lives and 
fortunes. The government and even the life of 
William were already threatened l>\ conspirators: 
caution was necessary, and a certain stretell of the 
hi\v, perhaps, justifiable; lmt the Commons sus¬ 
pended at once the Habeas Corpus Act -thusesta¬ 
blishing a dangerous precedent; and the Lords, 
going still farther, “ humbly advised and desired his 
majesty to take extraordinary care of the govern¬ 
ment in this conjuncture, hi/ wen ring a/I (lisa(][rlM 
person'! whatmxer —Ilms laying the personal 
liberty of the subject open to every attack of sus¬ 
picion, fear, and animosity. And, in subsequent 
periods, timid or arbitrary ministers have noi 
failed to follow the example in seasons of excite¬ 
ment. At this Jirst suspension of tin; Habeas 
Corpus Act, however, very few persons were ar¬ 
rested, for William was neither timid nor arbi¬ 
trary. The hearth-tax, by which the sum of two 
shillings a-ycarv\as levied on every house in the 
kingdom, had always been particularly odious to 
the people,and it was now abolished at the recom¬ 
mendation of William, who received thereupon 
the thanks of both Houses. Proceeding with the 
great question of supply, the Commons Imre in 
mind that, though a standing army had just been 
declared illegal, there could bo no swell security 
against it as the waul of money in the crown to 
maintain one; and that the civil list ought to he 
clearly fixed and separated from the funds pro¬ 
vided for the public defence and contingent expen¬ 
diture. Upon a careful examination of accounts, 
they had discovered that the real value of the late 
ling’s revenue was far above its nominal amount: 
that James had been in the receipt, altogether, of 

* (!oke.—.Kuliili,- Uunii't.—Lultri'U'd Diary.—Ku-lyn.—l.jii- „f 
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2,000,000/. per annum, and that in the expendi¬ 
ture nearly 90,000/. .per annum was set down 
under the suspicious head of secret-service money/ 
They now voted 1,200,000/. for the current year, 
only one-half to he appropriated to the civil list, 
the other half to the public defence, &c.; hut they 
soon improved upon their original scheme of a 
definite revenue, by taking a close and constant 
superintendence of the navy, army, and ordnance, 
having estimates regularly laid before them, and 
seeing, as far as was possible, that the supply 
granted was appropriated to the services to which 
it was voted. This great and fundamental princi¬ 
ple became henceforward an invariable usage, and 
In means of it the House of Commons acquired 
that controlling position which it now maintains; 
and this alone will make Englishmen grateful for 
the Revolution of HihS.t 1'ortlmcurrent year the 
Commons fixed the allowance for the wavy ai 
700,000/. instead of' at 1,100,000/., as proposed 
by ministers; and ihey made only provision for 
six months for the army which was to defend Mi- 
rat her recover Ireland. They voted 000,00(1/. as 
compensation to the Dutch for the semens ren¬ 
dered in ships and men at the Revnlution. Wil¬ 
liam had only demanded 700,000/., lmt the reduc¬ 
tion displeased him much, and generally lie com¬ 
plained of parsimony and a want ol cnnlidence. 
lie had lold Parliament that the Dutch had neg- 
leeted their own safely to relieve England in hci 
extivinih ; that by this service they had drawn 
ihe French upon them ; and that now the ruin of 
Holland would be Iml a sicp to the ruin of 
England. 

\\ iltiam had been bred a Calvinist, a ciieiim- 
stanee w liieh did not endear him to the Clmirli 
of England ; hut in Holland he hail witnessed the 
agreeable prospect of all sects and religions liunc 
peaVMidklv together, and lie was both bv heart and 
head disposed to toleration. He proposed a npeal 
of the Test Act, 1 rust iu*r that the great dread of 
tile Papists would be removed with the removal of 
a Roman Catholic king, and that tin- professions 
of good-will which had passed between the esta¬ 
blished church and the dissenters, when t ti real cited 
by James, would lead to some amicable and lastine 
agreement lint the Lords rejected the repeal k 
a great majority, and took no notice of a petition 
from the City of London, praying that the king 
might be ul liberty to use indiscriminately tlie 
services of all bis Protestant subjects, without any 
imposition of the sacramental oath, w liieh offended 
the consciences of so many.} At the same time, 
the church parly in the House of Lords eagerlv 
grasped at a clause -also recommended by I In¬ 
tolerant king—which went to .dispense with the 
oaths of the bishops and established clergy to the 
new government. Rut. the dissenters in the House 
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of Commons resolved to show as little regard to 
the eonseienees of churchmen as the churchmen 
had shown to theirs; and they moved for an 
amendment to oblige the established clergy to 
take the oaths of allegiance before the 1st of 
August, without any excuse, and under pain of 
suspension, to be followed, in six months, by de¬ 
privation. The Lords, in their turn, rejected the 
amendment. Conferences ensued; but all that 
the Commons would allow was, that the king 
should have power to grant, during his pleasure, a 
third of their benefices to any twelve clergymen 
w ho should incur deprivation by refusing to take 
the oath. William was never easily turned from 
any serious project. Though surprised at the 
reliuious animosities of his new subjects, he 
attempted to carry a bill of com prehension, by 
which he flattered himself that the established 
elmreh, the kirk, and the. conventicle might by 
degrees Ik- amalgamated. The Commons united 
with the Lords in overselling the project; hut, in 
the end, iliey agreed upon a free, toleration to 
all Christ yin sects except the Roman Catholic* 
William, who had no notion of bciiisr liiciely the 
kii.’$ "f one part\, recommended an net of in- 
demiiiiv which should include the Tories who had 
made such an almse of power in the two preceding 
ivimis. The Whin's, who certain!) aimed at 
monopolizing all favour, all power and trust, 
repicsentcd that all kings were (bud of proro¬ 
gate c, and that William wanted a pardon for 
the minisurs of the late reigns o nhj with a view 
to employ servants w liu would be as obsequious 
to him as thev had been to James and Charles. 
In both Houses numerous exceptions were pro¬ 
posed, which would have clmmred the indemnity 
into something \crv like a sweeping proclamation 
of treason and misdemeanor against the Tory 
chiefs ; and that liberal project also fell to the 
ground. The Declaration of Rights was embodied 
in a hill, which, however, was not passed until 
the following year, when it became an invaluable 
portion of the law of the land. After a pretty full 
examination of witnesses and of written evidence, 
parliament reversed the attainders of Lord Russell 
and Algernon Sidney, declaring their sentence to 
be iniquitous--their execution, murder.t 

* l’>\ 11 1 iI'ttci.ihnn liill (In' jti'ii it l.itt' wri't' Nii«.}u'inli'it in lliumv 
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t Subsequently (he Mamie resolutions were passed couecriiini: 

■vrinstronij uml^’ornisli. * 


Louis XIV., by the uct. of sending troops into 
Ireland, had made a war with France una; 
voidable; and, besides, if it bad not been for his 
darling project, the one great thought of his whole 
life,—to cheek French aggrandizement,—it may 
be doublet! whether William would have, taken 
upon himself the weight of the crown of Kngbmd, 
or have put himself in a position to he tempted by 
the offer of it. If he lmd been somewhat over¬ 
sanguine. tis to the virtues of tolerance, moderation, 
and magnanimity among parties, he had certainly 
not. miscalculated the. inveievaiV feeling of the. 
nation against the French. Roth Houses pledged 
themselves, and gave their “solemn and hearty 
promise and engagement, to support his majesty 
in a war against the French king.” “This,” 
said William, with unusual emotion, “is the first 
day of my reign.” 

The fugitive. James had met with a very kind, 
and what was called a very honourable, reception 
at tin* court of Versailles; for Louis, who was 
menaced by a vast coalition, was sensible of the 
great use that might be made of him ; and the 
“ ijravd monurqur” though exceedingly hltlf in 
many essentials, bad a kingly bearing, and a dis¬ 
position vvliieb sometimes looked like magna¬ 
nimity. It was universally known that Ireland 
was our vulnerable part : Tymmncl informed his 
proscribed master that all the Roman Catholics 
there would take up arms for him ; and it was forth- 
with resolved that James should he landed in Ire¬ 
land wit ha French army.* Louis drove mi the pre¬ 
parations for the expedition with uncommon ear¬ 
nestness, and appointed d’Avaux to accompany 
“his Britannic majesty,” with the title of ambas¬ 
sador-extraordinary. Tv remind had played his 
part with rare vigour and success. He amused the 
friends of the English revolution with half-promises 
and delusive assurances, and seems to have made 
even the cautious and incredulous William believe 
that he would submit quietly to his government. 
On the 12th of January James dispatched Captain 
Ruth, from St. Germain, to assure him that lie 
was coming speedily with a French fleet and army. 
Tvrconnel then pretended to the chiefs o( the Pro¬ 
testant party that Ireland ought to recognise and 
submit to the new government, but that he, as a 
soldier, was hound in honour to ask the sanction 
of his old master. He then summoned to Dublin 
Lord Almintjov, who was the man most trusted 
by his partv, and whose power and influence over 
the Protcstimts of the North were boundless; and 
charged that nobleman and the lord chief justice 
Rice with a mission to St. Germain. Mountjoy 
was told that lie was to assure King .lames that 
the defence, of Ireland was an impossibility, and 
that the loyalty of the lord-deputy yielded only to 
an absolute necessity; and James was told to 
make the dangerous Nl omit joy fast; and as soon 
as his credulous lordship got to Paris lie w;^s 

* l.ile f>r .In mis, eollceleil out of Memoir* writ hr hi* oho 
hand. Cuhlidieit from the Original Stuart MSS. in Carlton Hon>r. 
liv tin 1 Rev. J. S. Clarke. 
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safely lodged in llie Bastille/ Having thus 
adroitly deprived the Irish Protoslants of their 
great ehief, Tyreonnel soon proceeded to disarm 
them, and to recruit his Catholic army, which was 
already considerable, and which was raised in the 
course of two months to forty or lifty thousand 
men, all Papists, all eager to establish their reli¬ 
gion and to recover their ancient possessions. 
Everything seemed to promise success; but the 
presence of James was in itself sufficient to defeat 
all their hopes. That fatal blunderer left St. 
Germain on the 1st of February. At parting 
Louis gave him his own ouirassc,—a thing which 
was as likely to be kept out of the reach of bullet 
and pike on the person of James as it had been 
when worn by the donor,—saying, as lie embraced 
him, “The best, wish I can give you is, tlial I 
may never see you again.” lie arrived at Brest 
on the 5th of February. There he found a crowd 
of English and Irish exiles, about 2500 soldiers 
under the. command of the French general Do 
Rosen, and a fleet of fifteen sail manned and com¬ 
manded by some of the best sailors and marine 
officers of France, lie was detained by contrary 
winds in the Brest Roads, or upon other parts of 
the French coast, during which time he ought to 
have been intercepted by the. English fleet; but at 

• Lord Mountjoy had tier'll warned liy iii.iiij of lu- I*rn1«—tmit 
friend* that Tyrrontii'l intruded :i tiifk of llii* hind; lint hr had 
yielded tn the solemn asseverations of Tvrcnuuel, who ..wore that lie 

was siue.ere,—that he earnesLli wished for Mihnii-'iiiii and ..o\ hut 

knew that ttit* court of l-ranee. whieli “would not rare if Ireland 
vifcresunk to the pit of hell, so it pave the Frame of (trance three 
months' diversion." would oppose his purpose to the utrno-t; and 
that, if hi* saw that James would rum Ireland merely to serve 
France, he should consider himself released from all his unpripr. 
meats to him. 


last, on the 12th of March, lie landed at Km.-ale, 
where lie was received with enthusiasm by the 
native Irish. From Kinsale he proceeded lit 
Cork, where all was jubilee, and from Cork lie 
went to Dublin, where his public entry was mag¬ 
nificent, in the midst of Catholic bishops, priests, 
and monks, who hailed him its their deliverer and 
the champion of the only tine church. Except in 
the most Protestant province of l ister his uiitlm- 
ritv seemed to he recognised everywhere; and 
even on the frontier of l Ister the Protestants had 
been defeated,* and were in an attitude of strength 
and defiance only at Londonderry and Inniskillen. 
The English fleet,under Admiral Herbert, having 
missed the enemy on the French coast, found 
t hem greatly reinforced in Bantry Bay: for, while 
they had been heating about, Chateau Rcnaud had 
got over from Brest, with a second squadron; and 
that admiral, reiving on his superioiitv of force, 
and on the improvement which the French mari¬ 
ners had made, while the English were losing their 
qualities under the inglorious reigns of Charles 
and James, now came boldly out of Bantry Bay, 
with twenty-eight, ships of the line, and gave 
Herbert battle. The engagement lasted the whole 
day; lmt. in the evening the English sheered oil' 
for the. Scilly Islands, while the French returned 
with a great show of triumph to the anchorage 
they had left, in tlu*. morning. James, though a. 
hail sailor, had been fond of the sea, and had 
taken a pride in the English navy, which he had 
helped to deteriorate.t It is wiifl that, when 
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(1'Avjiux, the ambassador-extraordinary, cxult- 
ingly told him bow the French sailors bad beaten 
the English, James said, sadly, “ It is the first 
time!” This story may be true, though it rests 
upon indifferent authority;* but there is good evi¬ 
dence to show that the English exiles in France, 
who bad not forgotten their nationality in their 
loyally, grieved at the success of the French navy 
though lighting for their mastcr.t Janies formed 
ii council of government, consisting of his natural 
miu the Duke of Berwick, the Duke of Powis, the 
earls of Ahercorn, Melfort, Dover, Carlingford, 
And Clnnrieard, Lord Thomas Howard, the lords 
Kilmallaek, Merrion, Kenure, the Lord Chief 
Justice Herbert, the Bishop of Chester, Colonel 
Dorrington, the. French ambassador d’Avaux, the 
Marquis d’Alheville, Count Sarsfield, and one or 
two other foreigners. AY lien the Protestant bishop 
of Meath, at the head of his clergy, implored the 
nna! protection and permission to lay before him 
at) account of the injuries they had received, 
James replied, u L will protect all men in their 
relieion and properties; and as for the wrongs 
that have lately been suffered by several, it is im- 
pu^ilhe, in these times of commotion, but such 
will happen : but 1 shall, as far as I can, prevent 
ami redress them. However, if l am invaded in 
this kingdom as 1 lea\c been in England, I must 
secure in \sell' as well as I can.” When the Popish 
lusliops and priests, who had welcomed him into' 
Dublin, and who had sumr TV Divtn on his 
airival, waited upon him, lliey were received in a 
\cn ditlcrent maimer; and these demonstrations, 
however much they might please the Irish Catho¬ 
lics, could not but serve to ruin all hopes of bis 
return to England. In a series of proclamations 
that were issued lie commanded all Irish subjects 
who had lately abandoned that kingdom to return 
home, under assurance of protection, and on pain 
of outlawry and confiscation (there had been a 
cciii ral lliifht of Protestants, and of Knglish and 
Scottish settlers, who apprehended nothing less 
than a massacre); lie required all persons, of 
what degree or persuasion whatsoever* to join 
with him against the Prince of Orange ; he ex¬ 
pressed his gratitude to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland for having with such readiness and cheer¬ 
fulness put themselves in arms ; but be required 
such as were not in actual pay and under regular 
commanders, not to surrender their arms, but to 
lay them up in their own bouses, because, as was 
acknowledged, even this meritorious arming bad 
given rise to many robberies : he called upon the 
country people to supply his army in the north 

• Tin' story i« ni)iinl l>y Il;ilryni|>li‘ from “Short View," Hr.— 
tin’ I'onpmsiiion of nnc lliik'ilis, u'cloriilcil .lncoliili', 

1 This iiMiciirs from :i loiter nritti’ii liy l.onl Melfort (wlm tout no 
wli fe«‘liii") In Jnuii*" l am extremely sorry," mi\h liis lord- 
"to see. from se\eral letters, tliat’some'of your ninjestj's 
-'.'romts ol' our country at St. (ierinains have heeu so 'imlisereei ns'to 
Ihrir dislihe tint the French should bent the Fmi'islt at fe<t. 
hnleeit, 1 have pain to believe them so little eoueerneil in your m:i- 
s tin|>|>iness; but it i, written to the Cardinal de h'nurhiu and 
i i ’ halve de Clinutnes. If it have made no mdse, thou it is welt. 
III there he auv thill” in it. such are mod umcmthi /. lie thru who I lift/ 
“f the. honour of serving your majesty; hut 'they name noliodv, 
nor ran 1 uness who the jiersnVi nre. '- Sir li. Ellis 's i olleclivn. 


with provisions, and he forbade the soldiery to 
take anything without payment: he altered the, 
currency by declaring that twenty shillings should, 
pass for a guinea ; and, lastly, he summoned an 
Irish parliament, to meet at Dublin on the 7th of 
May. 

Of the Irish Protestants who had not fled the. 
far greater part were in arms against him. Only 
six Protestants were returned to the House of 
Commons, and only five, lords and four bishops of 
that faith attended in the Upper House, in his 
opening speech to this Catholic parliament he 
thanked* them for the exemplary loyalty which 
they had shown at a time when others of his sub¬ 
jects had “ so undutifully misbehaved themselves, 
or so basely betrayed him;” lie expressed his 
gratitude for their seconding liis deputy, Tyr- 
connel, in his hold and resolute conduct; he 
assured them that he had come among them to 
venture liis life with them in defence of Ihrir 
liberties and his own rights, and he. praised their 
courage as being equal to their zeal. He con¬ 
tinued—“ I have always been for liberty of con¬ 
science, and against invading any man’s right or 
liberty ; having still in mind that saying of holy 
writ, ‘ Do as you would he done to, for this is the 
law and the prophets.’ It was this liberty of eon- 
science I gave, which my enemies, both at. home 
and abroad, dreaded to have, established by huv in 
till inv dominions, and made them set themselves 
up against me, though for different reasons; see¬ 
ing that, if I had once settled it, my people, in the 
opinion of the one, would have been too happy, 
and, in the opinion of the other, too great.” But 
the hish were not sufficiently advanced in civiliza¬ 
tion to allow of a toleration or to modify the doc¬ 
trines of the Romish church, which as yet, witli a 
few exceptions in obscure corners, was everywhere 
intolerant, everywhere a persecuting pi> wit: their 
milv notion about the law and the prophets was to 
do as they had hren done by,—to avenge upon 
their Protestant eouquerors the wrongs ami oppres¬ 
sions thev lmd suffered from them, and to recover 
possession of the lands and privileges they had 
lost. This latter design, this natural hungering 
after broad and fertile acres, which, however dis¬ 
guised by religious or party feeling, has been at 
the bottom of every Irish insurrection, was inevit¬ 
able in the circumstances ; and it compelled James 
to sanction the repeal by his parliament of the Act 
of Settlement, by which the majority of the Pro¬ 
testants and English and Scottish colonists held 
their estates in Ireland. There was no recon¬ 
ciling the rival interests and antagonist feelings;— 
what gratified the Irish was worse than a declara¬ 
tion ol war to the knife to the English. “The 
hill,” says a Protestant w r riter, “ was received with 
a loud huzza, which more resembled the beha¬ 
viour of a crew r of rapparc.cs over a rich booty 
than that of a senate assembled to rectify abuses 
and restore the rights of their fellow-subject s.V 
In the House of Lords two or three of the Pro¬ 
testant minority of nine had the courage to oppose 
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the bill as injurious to the public good and de- 
t structive of the public faith; but the best argu- 
* ment was used by I)r. Dopping, the Protestant 
bishop of Meath, who told them that it was fit to 
get possession of the whole of the promised land 
before proceeding to divide it. The practical part 
of the repeal was intrusted to troops of horse and 
dragoons, or was taken up by the armed Catholics, 
who seized the property of the Protestants with¬ 
out, any nice regard either to justice or mercy. 
This act was soon followed by another, attainting 
all who abetted or assisted the Prince of Orange, 
forfeiting the manors, lands, goods, and interests 
of all absentees, and vesting all this property in 
the crown, and by another destroying the spirit of 
Poyning’s law, which had been imposed by the 
conquerors to make the Irish subordinate to the 
English parliament* They voted 20,000/. a-ycar 
as a proper reward for the patriotism of Tyr- 
conncl, to be taken out of the estates forfeited by 
the Protestants '; and they voted 20,000/. per 
month for the king. They passed an act for 
liberty of conscience to all Christians; hut, as the 
Catholics formed the immense majority, such of the 
Protestant clergy' as had not fled were left without 
t he means of support, the Papists being authorised 
to pay their tithes to their own priests, and Un- 
stipends of Protestant ministers in cities and cor¬ 
porate towns being stopped hv law even where the 
followers of the reformed church-were in the ma¬ 
jority. All schools and colleges, from which the 
Protestants had excluded everything in the shape 
or likeness of a priest or monk, were now seized 
by the Roman clergy and monastic orders. The 
Protestant churches fell of course into the hands of 
the triumphant majority; and—which was not 
quite so inevitable, hut which showed in a clear 
light the popular interpretation of religious liberty 
—the Protestants were forbidden to assemble in 
churches or elsewhere under pain of death. At 
the same time the Protestants were plundered 
about, cuually by the rapparees and by the officers 
of James’s armv, who sold them protections at ex¬ 
travagant rates, and made them renew their pro¬ 
tections whenever they wanted more money. And, 
as a low price had been fixed by proclamation for 
all the. supplies required by the army, and as this 
low price was paid in base money, the Papists, 
wherever they could, gave the preference to the 
Protestants as sellers. James had brought only 
some 400,000 crowns from France; and Louis, 
though often pressed, was unable to send him 
more money, having himself to wring from a half- 

• They declared that tin* parliament or Knylaml lmil no power or 
authority over Ireland, and that uo writs oferinr and appeal should 
lie made from Dublin to Westminster. In a national sense this was 
their wisest and best enactment—it w as doing w hat acquired fame to 
the Grattans and Floods in the memorable Irish parliament of 17H2, 
It appears, however, to be a mistake to assert that l’ovning's jaw 
was formally repealed. A hill to that effect was brought in hv the 
Commons, bat James sent an order to slop it, anil it fell to the 
ground, though the Irish had it much at heart, correctly considering 
flie. old act as the greatest sign and means of their subjection to Eng- 
land. By Foyniug’s law the initiative power was reserved to the 
English dbmicil, and no act could be passed hy the Irish parliament 
without being recommended or perused by the king and council of 
England. 


starving people the means of carrying on a war 
against, more than half of Europe.. The desperate 
resource, ill such circumstances, was sure to sug¬ 
gest itself to a mind like that of James. lie de¬ 
based the currency, and, by proclamation, ordered 
his brass coinage to pass for a hundred times more 
than it was worth. He was as impatient of all 
opposition to his royal will, as incapable of con¬ 
trolling his arbitrary temjicr, as ever. When this 
Irish House of Commons opposed him in a parti¬ 
cular measure, he fell into a violent passion, and 
exclaimed, “ I find all Commuus are the same;” 
and when they preferred a complaint against his 
secretary of state, the rash and insolent Melfort, 
lie said ‘that they were, using him unkindly and 
basely; and declared that, if lie had thought they 
would not let him choose his own servants, he 
would never have come among them. At the 
same time his poverty-stricken court was the scene 
of incessant turmoil and intrigue: Melfort hated 
d’Avuux, and d’Avaux detested Melfort; the 
French affected to despise the Irish, and the Irish 
were jealous of the French, who, whatever had 
been the arrangements between King Janies and 
King Louis, certainly acted as if with a design to 
transfer the dependency of Ireland from England 
to France, or sit least to render the quarrel be¬ 
tween England and Ireland irreconcilcablc. When 
Melfort quarrelled with Tyrcomu-I, James was 
obliged to get the former out of I rebind,and his lord- 
ship was sent on a begiring mission to the pope, 
who had no more money to spare than the French 
king, and less inclination to risk it in a desperate, 
enterprise* But the departure of that hot-headed 
Scot did not put an end to the jealousies and jars 
which raged from the arrival at, Dublin down to 
the flight back to France. Nor could James 

* Du the .It 11 ill' September, )*;!«», when James Intel been driven 
nut of Ireland. Melfort, who wa* still begging. wrote thus, from 
Home, to his royal muster at St. Gcrmnius:—" llr (the pope) Miid 
tbit! it vox perferth well, for, that jour mijo-tv being safe, your rr 
I'.lMlilisluurut was certain : ami that hr approved extremely of \oui 
havingconic iittiiy, mid would write no inui'li to your majesty 1dm 
self. I told hi. holiness, that now your majesty was emur to Via nee 
to demand succours from tliat king, the next thing I had commanded 
me was to beg of Ins holiness what assistance it wa. possible foi bis 
holiness to That the imteiprise was great, and th.it. Iliougli 

Fruiter should do all they could, vid that all would not hr neai what 
was sufficient, and that thoiefnt’e Ids holiness, of necessitv must see 
this most just cause perish, to the reproach of ail the t'atliolii's who 
did not assist or help to support it. That Ilnur never was a time in 
which llie holy see had so murli honour to gain or lose, and that Die 
eyes of all Kurope was upon his holiness to see if he would tamely 
sufler a Catholic kingdom to fall into the hands of heretics, imcnn- 
ceriH'd to see so many hundreds of thousands of Cutludies under 
the grievou-rst persecution, and greatest t.cmptaliou to lose their le- 
ligion. That, hy a timely and suitable assistance, his holiness might 
have had tin- glory in his pontificate to have advanced the Catholic 
religion in Kugluitd and Scotland, where it wax not; and, ns that 
would have hern niueli to tiis honour, I was assured lie would never 
give occasion to tin* contrary, hy suffering a Catholic kingdom to lie 
dismembered from the chinch in his lime, without giving ull the 
assistance In* could to such ns were endeavouring its defence. Thai 
a timely supply might do much, and 1 was sure Imt 12,HOC or Hi,Will 
stand of arms might have prevented these mischiefs if sent iti time, 
since your majesty wanted not men hut nrms to have oiitniinitiercd 
your enemies. That that was neglected, but that for the future l 
imped his holiness would turn his thoughts more intently on a thing 
in whieh he and the rhurch of God were so much concerned. His 
holiness repented all Ilia former compliments of what lie would do 
and sutler for your majesty, hut that lie could not net against all the 
world, mid he had not wherewithal to do as would. That, all 
the world was in war. That war was come into Italy. That there 
was scarcity at Home. That the rents of the ecclesiastic state were 
not paid. That ho was in thousands of straits and difficulties. That 
the tittle he had given was horrowed: he had in it given his entrails, 
so difficult is it now to fltid money."— Ellis’t Letters. 
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maKc up Ins mind to any fixed plan of operation. 
At one time he thought of repairing with his Irish 
army to England, where his friends flattered him 
with assurances that it would be no difficult matter 
to overturn the new and unsettled government; at 
another moment he entertained the project of Lord 
Dundee, who informed him that tiiere were no 
regular troops, except four regiments, in Scotland, 
and that, upon his landing, all the warlike elans 
of the Highlands would join him and cut his 
way to London with their broad swords. In the 
cud, James resolved to subdue the Protestants in 
Ulster, and to complete the conquest of Ireland; 
and Dundee was soon lost to that, cause of which 
he was the bravest and ablest champion. Before 
he fell he equalled the romantic adventures of his 
model hero, Montrose. After his singular inter¬ 
view with the Duke of Cordon he withdrew into 
the west; and as soon as he received news of 
James’s arrival in Ireland be hastened to Inver¬ 
ness, where the elans of Loehaber were quarrelling 
with the townspeople about some money claims, 
lie paid the jlcht in dispute out of his own pocket, 
and prevailed upon most of the clans to enlist un¬ 
der l!«# banners of King Janies. From Inverness 
he made a most rapid Montrose-like march through 
dillereut parts of the Highlands, calling the fierce 
clans to arms, promising magnificent rewards to 
the chiefs, and dispersing the small bodies of 
militia commanded by officers appointed bv the 
new government, llis force gathered like a snow¬ 
ball—he was soon at the head of five or six thou¬ 
sand netive and (hiring Highlanders. The charm 
of his name was so great, that in some instances 
clans deserted their hereditary chiefs to follow' 
him; having, however, as of yore, the tempting 
prospect of plundering all the Lowlands. The 
Lord Murray, sou of the Karl of Atlmll, had got 
underarms about a thousand men upon his father’s 
estate and the estate of Lord Lovat, who was mar¬ 
ried to his sister, under an assurance that they 
were to serve King James, though in reality 
Munay intended to make them serviceable to 
King William. While Murray was reviewing 
these men they (putted their ranks, ran down to 
a Inook, filled their bonnets with water (other 
drink being scarce), drank a health to King 
James, and then, with pipes playing, marched oil 
to Lord Dundee.* The prompter or chief ma¬ 
nager of this dramatic scene was Simon Fraser, 
afterwards Lord Lovat, who at the distance of 
• fifty-eight years made his exit, on Tower Hill, in a 
manner equally dramatic. Several of the great 
birds in the north either openly assisted or secretly 
connived with Dundee, who had friends in the 
Scottish privy council and even among the officers 
nl the regiments that were sent against him. This 
force of the new government was commanded by 
General Mackav, a good officer, hut who was evi¬ 
dently deceived gud hampered on many occasions by 
his subalterns and other Jacobites in disguise. He, 
however, cooped Dundee up in the mountains, 


and prevented any very extensive incursion? of the 
Highlanders. Dundee received orders from James 
not to Tisk a battle until he should lie joined by 
reinforcements from Ireland, which were promised 
in abundance, but which, when they arrived, 
amounted only to five hundred men, miserably- 
armed and equipped. The partisnn leader was 
obliged continually to shift his quarters by pro¬ 
digious marches, in order to avoid or harass the 
enemy, or to obtain provisions. Mackay’s regular 
troops were no match in these evolutions for the 
light-footed, half-naked Highlanders; nor could 
the Lowlandcrs hear the privations of hunger and 
thirst and cold like the hardy Celts, whose ordi¬ 
nary life was comparatively one of privation. In 
these marches Dundee generally walked on foot 
with the men and fared us they did. He pos¬ 
sessed a key to their hearts in a knowledge of elan 
history or tradition, and of the genealogies of 
which they w ere so proud. He talked with them, 
sang Celtic songs with them, aud joked with 
them ; it being one of his maxims that no general 
should fight with an irregular army unless he 
were personally acquainted with every man he 
commanded. Yet the severity of his discipline, 
in certain points, was dreadful, and the only 
punishment hr inflicted was death; it being ano¬ 
ther of his maxims that any other punishment 
disgraced a gentleman, and all who followed him 
were gentlemen! Towards the enemy he was 
merciless whenever he obtained the advantage; 
even as he had been against the Covenanters and 
Cameronians when simply Graham of Claver- 
liouse. And on this point his maxim was, that, if 
terror ended or prevented war, bloodshed was 
mercy. Towards the end of June he received the 
Irish reinforcement, and at the same time intelli¬ 
gence that Maekay was marching through Atlmll 
to attack the castle of Blair, the loss of which 
place would tend to cut oil the communication be¬ 
tween the two divisions of the. Highlands. He 
instantly made one of his flying marches to Blair, 
got there long before the beads of. Maekay’s 
columns were seen, aud advanced to the pass of 
Killiknmkie, near Dunkeld. On the morning of 
the 10th of July Maekay moved from Dunkeld, 
and, after halting two hours at the mouth of the 
deep and gloomy mountain-pass to ascertain by- 
means of scouts whether there was an enemy 
within the gorge, he began to enter it about mid¬ 
day, his soldiers looking anxiously about them 
and to the woods and rocks which overhung the 
pass. But Dundee had no intention to dispute 
that passage, his plan being to engage in the open 
plain beyond it, while some Atholl clans should 
press on Mackay’s rear, occupy the mouth of the 
defile on the side of Dunkeld, and make retreat 
impossible or dangerous in the extreme. Thus 
Maekay and his regulars got through the pass 
w-ithout seeing any living creatures except the 
eagles and other birds of prey that wheeled and 
screamed over their heads; but, a little beyond 
Killikrjmkic, they discovered Dundee aud his army 
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resting upon the side of a hill. At a favourable 
moment, when Mackay’s line was thin and far 
extended, either from the nature of the ground or 
from an intention to outflank, Dundee led down 
his Highlanders in compact columns. They re¬ 
ceived the fire of the regulars, and then, giving one 
discharge, threw their guns and pistols behind 
them, fell on with their broadswords, and cut their 
way through and through Mackay’s line. The 
English horse, who were very few, galloped off 
without firing a shot; the artillery was seized; 
some of the infantry threw down their arms, and 
the whole line was broken or confused. Mackay 
himself was driven up to some hills to the west of 
the pass of Killikrankie. When he halted to rally 
that portion of his little army which had kept 
near him, and looked back from the heights upon 
the field of battle, he saw that there was no pur¬ 
suit, and said to his officers that he was sure the 
enemy had lost their general.* Nor was he mis¬ 
taken—Dundee had fallen in the moment of vic¬ 
tory. According to a Highland tradition, he had 
a charmed life, and could expose himself without 
chance of injury' to showers of musket-balls made 
of lead or iron; but one of Mackay’s soldiers, 
knowing this fact, and perceiving that their shot 
took no effect upon him, tore ofl" a silver button, 
put it into his piece, and so gave him his death- 
wound. Some of the regulars that fled back 
through the pass were roughly handled by the 
Highlanders, who had met at its southern mouth; 
but the whole amount of slaughter appears to have 
been greatly exaggerated:+ Mackay soon collected 
the fugitives; and the Highlanders, completely 
dispirited by the loss of their leader, retired to 
their homes, leaving, according to their custom, a 
great heap of stones to mark the spot where he 
had fallen. A letter was found iu Dundee’s 
pocket from Lord Melfort, importing that, not¬ 
withstanding the promises of indemnity, indul¬ 
gence, and toleration, contained in a declaration 
lately issued, he had so worded them, that King 
James, who did not think himself obliged to stand 
to them, might break through them when he 
pleased! Buchan and Cannons, who had come 
over with the Irish troops, made one or two 
attempts to renew the war, but they failed entirely, 
and by degrees the elans accepted King William’s 
proclamation of pardon, and laid down their arms. 
Some time before the battle of Killikrankie the 
Duke of Gordon had surrendered the castle of 
Edinburgh ; and by the end of the year the whole 
of Scotland was tranquil and submissive to the 
new government, with the exception of the insigni¬ 
ficant garrison of the Bass Rock, which had the 
doubtful honour of being the last to strike the 
banner of the Stuarts.+ 

* General Maekny’s own manuscript, ns cited by Dairy tuple.’ 

+ According to some Scottish Jacobite accounts, Mackay lost two 
thousand in killed and five hundred in prisoners. William’s London 
S'iazette. however, was certainlv as far from the truth. It stated 
that a party of Highlanders liuil carried off certain stores of meal 
which nifd been provided for the use of his majesty’s forces; that 
Mackay pursued them to their main body, who were nearly all killed 
or taken prisoners, 8tc. 

| In the Life of James the most is made of this very trifling vet 


A few days after losing Dundee, James lost all 
hope of winning the city of Londonderry, upon 
j which the fate of the north of Ireland depended. 
The Protestant inhabitants of that city, consisting 
chiefly of Scottish Presbyterian colonists and their 
descendants, had acted with admirable spirit. 
While matters were yet in doubt—before James 
was absolutely driven out of England, and some 
time before Tyrconnel had thrown off the mask— 
they had refused to receive a Popish garrison of 
1200 men, who had been despatched by the Lord 
Deputy to make sure of that important place. 
When this force halted within sight of the town, 
nine Protestant youths rushed forth from the 
alarmed city, hauled up the drawbridge, and shut 
the gates in their faces. Animated by this action, 
others flew to the guard-room, broke open the 
magazine of arms and distributed the materials; 
and presently the walls were manned and the few- 
miserable cannon pointed against the Irish troops. 
Inniskillen, where the Protestant feeling was 
equally strong, followed the example of London¬ 
derry; and, by degrees, nearly the whole of the 
province of Ulster rose up in arms and joined in a 
league for the defence of their property and region. 
A general council met at Hillsborough, opened a 
correspondence with the Prince of Orange, mid 
raised several Protestant regiments. James had 
proceeded in this direction a few weeks after his 
arrival in Ireland; mid his interests were served 
by Colonel Lundie, wlm had been appointed by 
William to he governor of Londonderry. A few 
days before James sat down before the town, two 
regiments arrived from England ; hut they did noi 
throw themselves into the place, owing to the 
treacherous assurances of Lundie that it was 
untenable, and that there were not ten days’ provi¬ 
sions in it. There is reason to suspect that at least 
one of the colonels of these two regiments was a 
Jacobite. But the townspeople, aware of Lundie’s 
treachery, deposed him, and chose two better de¬ 
fenders in Mr. Walker, a Presbyterian minister, 
and Major Baker, who were appointed joint 

curious affair. •’ lty tills ine;iu. tin 1 lla-s (a small loll upon a rod, 
in Leith ltoad) \va» the mil) tool of land, if it may be so railed, th-.it 
the kirn; remained in piioscvdon nf; where a lew loyal and resold’ 
porum, set all the kingdom at defiance: lint, bein’! in (•rent iirccssih 
i’or want ol’ provisions, tiis majesty found mentis bv some Prrurli pn’- 
vutrers of supplying their wants: it was a pleasant soil of hide 
pendent state, consistim; of about lifteeu or twenty souls, and tlieii 
way rif subsist ill" a subject of great curiosity to all sort of people- 
they bail a boat w Inch was of great use to them for making descent,, 
in order to brim,' off provisions or to yet intelligence from their 
friends: tills boat they frequently changed ns they found oeeusion, 
till at last they got one winch whs very large, and more useful on 
that account, tint too heavy to be hoisted un by their crane, as they 
ware used to do the others, so, bring forced to"leave it limiting at the 
loot of the rock, it was taken from them in the night by surprise: 
this made tile government think they would be more inclined to sur 
render, so sent a serjeanl and some soldiers to oiler them an indem¬ 
nity if they would submit; but, instead of that, they had the dexte¬ 
rity to repair tlicir loss by it, for, desiring them to come nearer under 
pretence of not hearing well wliut they said, brought them at Inst 
within reach of tlicir fire-arms; by the terror of which they forced 
them in, anil, disarming the soldiers, seised the boat, and made the 
prisoners help them up with it as fur 11s to put it out of danger of 
being retuken as the oilier had been; and soon after a Danish ship 
passing within reach of tlicir cannon, they forced her iu nlso, and, ,, 
having taken a small tribute of provisions and v*hat else they w anted 
ns due to tlicir little independent state, they put their piisoners on 
tward, that they might not brio to consume "what now began to la* too 
little for themselves; and in tuis manner they hold out till the be 
ginning of the yeur 1094, when they were forced by famine to sur¬ 
render at last.’' * 
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governors of Londonderry. When James sum¬ 
moned the place in person they fired upon him. 
The fortifications were rudely but effectually re¬ 
paired : a few brave Scotsmen, well acquainted 
with the art of war, threw' themselves into the 
beleaguered city. After eleven days of unsuccess- 
fid attacks, James drew off, and went to Dublin 
to open the Irish parliament, whose session has 
been already described. General Rosen, who was 
left to conduct the siege, was a savage that had 
improved his natural brutality in the exterminat¬ 
ing war which Louis XIV. had waged in the 
Protestant and defenceless Palatinate. He ordered 
that all the inhabitants within ten miles round 
Londonderry should be. driven under the walls of 
that place, and all the country wasted and burnt: 
he proclaimed that, if the town did not surrender 
in ten days, he would put. every one within it to 
the sword. And, in fact, a vast crowd of men, 
women, and children were collected, and driven, 
naked and famishing, under the walls of the 
famishing town, wherein the defenders were re¬ 
duced to eat their horses, their dogs, and their 
garbage. The besieged, on the other hand, erected 
a tall gibbet on one of the bastions to hang what¬ 
ever prisoners fell into their hands, and inti¬ 
mated to the enemy that they had better send 
priests to confess these victims of a fair retaliation. 
James eertaiifly neither commanded nor ap¬ 
proved of these atrocities ;* but he was away in 

* See his letters to lloseu, anil a letter toaKiug Louis, whom he re¬ 
quested to reeiilrtliut IJeucral, in Muephorsou’* Original Papers, &c. 
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Dublin; and many hundreds of the country people, 
including mothers with infants at their breasts, 
were, left to perish outside the walls of London¬ 
derry, while those who, at the end of two days and 
two nights, were permitted to go hack through 
Rosen’s lines, found their homes in ashes, and 
their cattle and all other property whatsoever 
destroyed or carried off. William’s choice of 
officers was, at the least, singular. Kirk, who had 
committed such cruelties in the west of England 
for James, but who had contrived to recommend 
himself as a good soldier to the new king, w r as 
sent over to the relief of Londonderry; and, alter 
forcing a boom which obstructed his passage, and 
silencing some batteries which the Irish had 
thrown up on the water’s edge, he, on the 30th of 
July, succoured the heroic garrison, who had 
scarcely strength left to thank their deliverers. 
Including the townspeople, eight or nine thousand 
had perished by famine, disease, or the shot of the 
enemy. On the very next day Rosen raised the 
siege," which, altogether, had lasted nearly four 
months.* On the same day the brave Inniskilleners, 
who had kept their town, and caused great loss to 
the Papists by sallies and surprises, defeated Ge¬ 
neral Mackarty and 6000 Irish at Newton-Butler, 

* The real hero of the siege of Limerick was Walker, the Presby¬ 
terian minister. lie was honoured and rewarded by William; but 
lie lost his life soon after at the passage of the Boyne. When 11* 
king was told of his fate, he said, “ What business find the minister 
there?” For this William has boon censured; yet it appears to us 
that he was in the right, or that lie meant merely to say that Walker 
had done enough at Limerick, and alter that siege might [knie put 
ou his Geneva gown and left the war to regular soldiers. 

I) 
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killing, it is said, about 2000, and causing about 
500 to drown themselves. Ulster was now safe ; 
and, on the 13th of August, old Marshal Schom- 
berg landed at Carrickfergus with 16,000 men— 
English, Scotch, Dutch, Danes, and French Hu¬ 
guenots ;—the latter, for the most part, men who 
had nothing left to them but their swords, and 
who hoped to avenge upon the Papists and the 
French in Ireland some of the wrongs which they 
had endured in their own country on account of 
their religion. Of all the bands that adhered to 
the standard of King William, and followed him 
in all his extending wars on the Continent, there 
was none more brave, more enthusiastic, than 
these proscribed French Protestants. At the same 
time the English fleet, after some disgraceful signs 
of sloth or cowardice or treachery in the com¬ 
manders, was assuming a respectable attitude: 
Brest was watched or blockaded; and the Confe¬ 
derates, passing the Rhine, laid siege to Bonn and 
Mayenoc, in the view of forcing a passage into 
France and fighting l^ouis on his own territory. 

The life and soul of this confederacy was Wil¬ 
liam, who was burning to join its armies and take 
the command of them ; but, besides the recovery 
and settlement of Ireland, he had many other 
things to do, and also much to sutler from the 
factious and intriguing spirit of his new subjects, 
or at least that part of them who figured as public: 
men and made politics their trade. Proof has 
been accumulated upon proof to show that lie was 
continually betrayed liv some of those who held 
office under him, but who, considering that they 
had not been sufficiently rewarded—that they had 
not gained enough by the Revolution—were willing 
to bring about a counter-revolution in order to 
have one throw more out of the dice. The 
wretched old king had not been gone three months 
from England ere Danhy was heard to say, “ If 
King James would only quit his priests, he might 
still retrieve his affairs;” and Halifax was of 


opinion that wise men ought not to venture too 
far. Others spake out louder, and (in convenient 
places) joined the cry of those who maintained 
that William had overturned the constitution lie 
was invited over to preserve—had broken faith 
with the nation—acted most unnaturally to his 
uncle and father-in-law—and trampled upon the 
laws of God and man. Others, again, who were 
merely timid and selfish waverers, lauded King 
William at one side of the mouth and blessed 
King James with the other, so that, come what 
might, they might, pass for loyal and faithful ser¬ 
vants. To gratify as large a number as possible 
of the rapacious claimants for office, the Treasury, 
the Admiralty, the Great Seal were all put into com¬ 
mission.* But this told two ways; for Dauby,who 
expected to be reappointed lord treasurer, and 
Admiral Herbert, who expected to be made lord 
high admiral, with the sole control of the Ad¬ 
miralty, were disgusted in the extreme. Lord 
Churchill, moreover, who had done us much for 
the Revolution as any man, and who, more than 
most, had been obliged to the late king,* w as sorely 
disappointed at. seeing Schomberg named Master 
of the Ordnance instead of himself. ClnWchill 
received an appointment in the royal household, 
and so did the Lords Devonshire, Mordnunt, Dor¬ 
set, Lovelace, Oxford, and others; Imi then every 
one of these (with the exception, perhaps, of 
Devonshire) wanted something better, and was 
irritated at seeing William keep three of his 
Dutch followers—Bcntinek, Auverquerqoe, and 
Zuylestcin—about the English court. Halifax 
had looked for something mure than the privy 
seal, which was restored to him; and Shrewsbury, 
appointed one of the secretaries of state, was asto¬ 
nished and distressed (as w ere all the Whig party) 
to see that sturdy Tory, Nottingham, who had 

* " Tlic parliament-men disposed of tin* great ollires amongst them 
Tlir Ureal Seal. Treasury, ami Admiralty put into eiiinmi* 

siiiu of many ..ted persons hi yralify the mum .Men 

are luiudiiig’onl) their present interest*.”-- Enhjns liiar//. 



Metut. struck upon BAisiNO the Si is uK of Londonufriiv. (Ho else : Advance of tlie English Fleet lo relieve Londonderry; in front 
Unat of Kirin,' William, crowued by Valour and Abundance., Reverse : Poverty and Slavery holding a broken Crown of Laurel 
over the Head of Louis XIV. 
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clbne all he could to prevent the settlement, ap¬ 
pointed to be the other secretary. Nominally, the 
public ministers of the crown were Nottingham, 
Shrewsbury, Halifax, and Danby, who thwarted 
one another, and only agreed in complaining that 
the king did not repose sufficient confidence in 
them, but preferred the advice of Sidney, now 
created Lord Sidney, and that of his countryman, 
Bentiuck, now Earl of Portland, who both were 
true to his interests. The majority of the minis¬ 
ters, members of the privy council, and placemen, 
together with all those who haunt courts for the 
honour of the thing, were disgusted by William’s 
cold, stiff, retiring manners and by his hereditary 
taciturnity :* but if William had unbent himself 
with these men, they would have broken him; if 
he bad given them his confidence, they would 
have made, use of it to betray him. Even as it 
was, nearly every secret of the cabinet of St. James’s 
was communicated to Versailles, to St. Germain, 
to the court of King James at Dublin. 

On the 19th of October William opened the 
second session of his first parliament. The Bill 
of Rights Vas passed with the additional clauses 
aboiit royal marriages. This bill and the Land- 
tax Bill received the royal assent on the 16th of 
November. The Princess Anne, who was com¬ 
pletely in the hands of Churchill, now Earl of 
Marlborough, and his bold and able wife, after 
agreeing to the Act of Settlement, had come to an 
open quarrel with the new court, and was disposed 
to do whatever the spirit of party might suggest 
in opposition to it. Anne wanted 10,000/. a-year 
to he settled upon her by parliament, and for life, 
wholly independent of her brother-in-law and 
sister. William, who had notions of economy, 
wondered very much how she could spend 30,000/. 
a-yenr; and, as'most of his own revenue was voted 
not for life, but year by year, he wished to have 
her income depend upon himself, without any par¬ 
liamentary debate or vote. He even sent Shrews¬ 
bury to offer her highness 50,000/. a-year if she 
would desist from soliciting the settlement by 
parliament. Instigated by niv Lady Marlborough, 
she replied—“ That she eouhl not think herself 
in the wrong to desire a security for what was to 
support her; and that the business was now gone 
so far, that she thought it reasonable to see what 
her friends eouhl do for hcr.”t Anne’s present 
friends were the Tories, and they stood out in the 
I louse of Commons for the 10,000/. a-year; but in 
the end they compounded the matter for 50,000/. 
The consequence of the struggle was u complete 
breach between the two royal sisters, which was 
never made up. Even on her death-bed, Queen 
Mary refused to see the Princess Anne—who, 
however, had given offence in many other ways. 
Lady Marlborough says that the success of the 

* “ In nhort," 8iiv» Kvelyii, “ tilings tendi'il to dwHiiUsfnrtiim on 
Niili-n; ailil to this tin 1 morose temper of the Priiiix* of Oraiifri*. 
wl “> showed litthyountenanrc to the nnhlemru anil others, who rx- 
pifteil a more urucious anil eheerftil reception when they made their 
court,” 

t * An Account of tho Conduct of the Downier Uurhess of Marl" 
homiif-h,’ Sic. 


affair was chiefly imputed to the steadiness and 
diligence of my Lord Marlborough and herself; 
and she labours to show that William’s enmity to 
her husband arose from this circumstance, choosing 
to overlook some very obvious and very serious facts, 
which wc shall give in their proper place. When 
the king’s revenue fell under consideration, it was 
settled, as before, for one year. The House* of 
Commons had gone into committee to consider 
the dangerous state of the na ion, the condition of 
the public revenue, &e.; and they had agreed in 
an humble address to his majesty, laying before 
him the ill conduct and. success of affairs with 
respect to Ireland, the armies, and fleet.; and 
desiring his majesty to take into consideration, 
and in his wisdom to find out the authors of, the 
late failures, and to appoint persons unmxjx'cU’d 
to the management of affairs, for bis own safety 
and better satisfaction of bis subjects. This was 
done by the Whig majority, who wanted to drive 
out every residue of Toryism from court, cabinet, 
camp, fleet, and law courts: hut it is impossible 
to deny that the miscarriages of which they com¬ 
plained were disgraceful and dangerous, and wort 
chiefly brought about by persons that were very 
properly suspected by the country. On the 21st 
of December, Mr. Hampden, who was accused of 
having got up the agitation out of disappointment 
and out of pique to the Earl of Nottingham, who 
had “ crossed bis ambition by stepping between 
him and the secretary’s office,” reported the ad¬ 
dress to the House, but. found that the humour 
was changed, and that the Tories, in support of 
their friends in office, and the Whigs in place,had 
come to an agreement that the address should be 
recommitted; and it was recommitted accordingly. 
On the 23d of December there was a call of the 
House for that day fortnight. It, was found that 
even in the Commons the Tories already pretty 
nearly equalled the strength of the Whigs—in the 
Lords they surpassed it. Parties were so nearly 
balanced that the king could make either of them 
the stronger; and the Tories, who promised more 
liberality in voting supplies and less jealousy of 
the prerogative, won a share of his favour without 
acquiring much of his confidence. The Whigs 
made a bold attempt in a new Corporation Bill, 
which, by restoring the boroughs to the state in 
which they were in 1615, and by disqualifying 
every mayor, recorder, sheriff, common-council¬ 
man, town-clerk, magistrate, or officer, that lmd 
consented to, joined in, or in any way contributed 
to the surrender of the charters in the two last 
Teigns, would, as they calculated, give them the 
complete ascendancy in a new election. By a 
curious coalition of parties, or party men, this hill 
was hampered and delayed. 

a.d. 1690.—On the 21th of January, William 
put an end to this convention parliament. Halifax 
hud retired from office; Mordaunt, Delamerc, 
Godolphin, Admiral Herbert, were dismissed, afid 
the business of government was committed to 
Danby, who had been created Marquess of Caer- 
d 2 
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marthcir, to Nottingham, and Sir John Lowther, 
a dependant of Danby; and it was found that this 
Tory ministry had a Tory majority in the new 
parliament, which met on the 20th of March. Sir 
John Trevor, a bold and dexterous Tory, who had 
been Speaker and Master of the Rolls under James, 
and who is said to have been the first to begin 
“ the practice of buying off men” was elected 
Speaker of the Commons.* Still, however, this 
ministerial majority was unsteady: the voting of 
Whigs and Tories (audit is not always easy to dis¬ 
tinguish the one from the other) was wavering 
and uncertain ; and, as happens wherever parties 
have not been thoroughly organised and drilled in 
parliamentary business, it was difficult to divine 
from one vote or motion what they would do next. 
And, besides, a certain degree of honour and good 
faith, though it be but as “ the honour among 
thieves,” is essential to party men; and of this 
two-thirds of the public men of that time seem to 
have been utterly incapable. In some respects 
the Tories answered to their engagements, seem¬ 
ing, us usual, more free in voting money than the 
Whigs. In his opening speech, William told 
them that his presence in Ireland would be abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and that he continued in his 
resolution of going thither as soon as possible. 

“ And,” continued he, “ I have called you toge¬ 
ther for your assistance to enable me to prosecute 
the war with speed and vigour: in which I assure 
myself of your cheerful concurrence, being a work 
so necessary for your own safeties. In order to 
this, I desire you will forthwith make a settle¬ 
ment of the revenue; and I cannot doubt but you 
will herein have as much regard for the honour 
and dignity of the monarchy in my hands, as has 
been lately shown to others. And I have so great 
a confidence in you, that, if no quicker or more 
convenient way can be found for the raising of 
ready money (without which the service cannot 
be performed), l shall be very well content, for 
the present, to have it made such a fund of credit, 
as may be useful to yourselves as well as to me 
in this conjuncture ; not having the least appre¬ 
hensions but that you will provide for the taking 
off all such anticipations as it shall happen to fall 
under.” lie spoke of his earnest endeavours to 
extinguish or compose all differences among his 
subjects, and of his frequently recommending an 
Act of Indemnity to the last parliament; and told 
them that, since part of it, which related to the 
preventing of private suits, was already enacted, 
and because there was now little time to spare for 
debate, he intended to send them an Act of Grace, 

• Trevor, According to Unmet, " knew the most effectual ways of 
recommending himself to every government: he had been in great 
favour in King James’s time, and was made Master of the Rolls hy 
him; and. if Lord Jeffries had stuck at any thing, he was looked on 
as the man likeliest to have had the great seal; lie now got himself 
to lie chosen S|>eaker, and was made first commissioner of the great 
seal. living a Tory in principle, he undertook to manage that party, 
provided he. was furnished with sur.h sums of money ns might purchase 

sgput votes .I took the liberty onee to complain to the kin'' 

of this method: lie said, he hated it as much as any man.. dir 

hut he snw.it was not possible, considering the em motion of the age', 
to avoid it, unless he, .would endanger the whole.’—l<’or more of 
Trevor, sec vul. iii. p. M7. 
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with exceptions of some few persons only. (The 
Tories had alleged that the delay of the Whigs 
in passing the indemnity kept the axe suspended 
over their heads, and tended to alarm and alienate, 
one-half of the nation.) “ A further reason,” said 
William, “ which induccth me to send you this 
act at this time, is, because I am desirous to leave 
no colour of excuse to any of my subjects for the 
raising of disturbances in the government, and 
especially in the time of my absence; and 1 say 
this, both to inform you, and to let some ill- 
affected men sec, that I am not unacquainted how 
busy they arc in their present endeavours to alter 
it. Among other encouragements which I find 
they give themselves, one of the ways by which 
they hope to compass their designs is by creating 
differences and disagreements in your counsels, 
which, I hope, you will he very careful to pre¬ 
vent ; for be assured that our greatest enemies 
can have no better instruments for their purposes 
than those who shall any way endeavour to disturb 
or delay your speedy and unanimous proceeding 
upon these necessary matters.”* 5 lie, told them 
that he had thought, it most convenient to leave 
the administration of the government in theJiimds 
of the queen in his absence; and, if it should 
be judged necessary to have an act of parliament 
to con firm her power, be desired they would pre¬ 
pare one and present it to him. The Commons 
unanimously passed a vote of thanks, and pledged 
themselves to support the government of their 
present majesties, King William and Queen 
Mary, “ both by their counsel and with their 
assistance to the utmost of their power.” On the 
27th of March (the seventh day of the session) 
they resolved, nomine contrat linen to, that a supply 
he given to enable his majesty to prosecute the 
war against France and reduce Ireland with speed 
and vigour; and on the 28th they came to the 
following resolutions:—“ 1. That the hereditary 
revenues which the late King James was entitled 
to in December, 1688, became and are vested in 
their present majesties, in right of the crown of 
England, except the late revenue arising from 
lirc-hearths and stoves. 2. That a bill be brought 
in to declare that the said revenues are so vested, 
and to make provision that they shall not be alien¬ 
ated from the crown, or charged with any gift or 
grant to be made for the future. 3. That a hill 
be brought in for settling for life that moiety of 
the excise which was granted to the late Kings 
Charles and James for their lives, with a clause 
to make the said revenue a security for raising 
money. 4. That a bill be brought in to grant to 
their majesties, for the term of four years from 
Christmas next, the customs which were granted 

* In Hie next paragraph of his Rpeecli, William, wlio renlly Ihv 
lieviid Unit tlie ureal measure might easily lx- earned, and nt onee, 
spoke of the Union. " I must reenmmeud, also, to your considera¬ 
tion tin union with Scotland: 1 do not mean it should lx* now entered 
upon; lint they haring proposed this to me some Jime sinee, mid the 
ixrli.imcnt there having nominated eonimissionerK for that purpisc. 

should tx! glad tliat commissioners might also lie nominated here 
to treat with them, and In see if such terms eimld lie agreed on. as 
might lie for the benefit of laith nations, so as to be ready to be pre¬ 
sented to you in some future session." , 
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to the late Kings Charles and James for their 
lives, with a clause to make the said revenue a 
security for raising money,” &c. But though 
these votes were carried without a division, they 
did not pass without a sharp debate. Some 
1 bought the Commons were giving too much— 
others thought they were giving too little, and 
that the customs ought to he voted for life as 
well as the excise. Burnet says—“ It was much 
pressed to have it all settled for life ; hut it was 
taken up as a general maxim, that a revenue for a 
certain and short term was the best security that 
the nation could*have for frequent parliaments.” 
Sir Charles Sedley, the professional wit, who had 
become a great patriot,* maintained that the great 
men in office ought to he made sensible of the 
burdens they were imposing upon the impove¬ 
rished pcopic by hearing their share in them. 
“ Truly, Mr. Speaker,” said he, “ it is a sad 
reflection that some men should wallow in wealth 
and places, while others put away in taxes the 
fourth part of their revenue, for the support of the 
same government. We arc not. upon equal terms 
for his majesty’s service: the courtiers and great 
officer# charge, as it were, in armour.; they feel 
not the taxes by reason of their places, while the 
country gentlemen arc shot through and through 
bv them. The king is pleased to lay his wants 
before us, and, I am confident, expects our advice 
upon it: we ought, therefore, to tell him what 
pensions are too great—what places may be extin¬ 
guished, during the time of the war and public cala¬ 
mity. His Majesty sees nothing but coaches and 
six, and great tables, and therefore cannot imagine 
the want and misery of the rest, of his subjects: 
Ik* is a brave and generous prince, but he is a 
young king, encompassed and hemmed in by a 
company of crafty old courtiers. To say no more, 
some have places of 3000/., some of 6000/., ami 
others of 8000/. per annum; and, I am told, the 
commissioners of the treasury have 1600/. per 
annum apiece. Certainly, public pensions, what¬ 
ever they have been formerly, are much too great 
for the present, want and calamity that reigns 
everywhere else; and it is a scandal that a govern¬ 
ment so sick at heart as ours is should look so 
well in the face. We. must save the king’s money 
wherever wc can, for I am afraid the war is too 
great for our purses, if things be not managed 
with all imaginable thrift. When the people of 
England see all things are saved that can be saved 
—that, there are no exorbitant, pensions nor unne¬ 
cessary salaries, and all this applied to the use to 
which they are given—we shall give, and they 
fcliall pay, whatever his majesty can want, to secure 
the. Protestant religion, and to keep out the King 
<»f France and King Janies too; whom, by the 
wav, 1 have not heard named this session—whether 
•Hit of fear, discretion, or respect, I cannot tell. I 
conclude, Mr. Speaker, let us save the king what 

* Soilli'y Intel been very active among the drivers of tin* M evolution 
•oul tin* convention parliament . Haying that, as King .lntiieshnd made 
up daughter a countess, lie would help to make James’s daughter 
(Mary) a queen. 


wc can, and then let us proceed to give him wlmt 
wc are able.” On the 1st of April, the amount of, 
the supply for the public occasions, between that 
time and Michaelmas, was fixed at 1,200,000/.: 
on the 2nd, the sum to be raised on the credit of 
the hill or hills for settling the revenue as part of 
that supply was fixed at 1,000,000/.; on the 3fd, 
it was agreed that the remaining 300 , 000 /. should 
be provided by another tax. 

The measure which gave rise to the greatest 
debate in the Lords was a hill brought, in by the 
Whigs for recognising and acknowledging that 
their Majesties King William and Queen Mary 
“ were, are, and of right ought, to he, by the laws 
of this realm, our sovereign liege lord and lady, 
King and Queen of Kngland, France, and Ire¬ 
land,” &e.; and also declaring all the acts made 
in the late, convention parliament to he, to all in¬ 
tents and purposes, laws and statutes of the king¬ 
dom. The first part of the bill, according to 
Burnet, passed with little contradiction, though 
some objected to the expressions attributing a 
rightful and lawful title to their majesties as not 
at all necessary.* But as to the second point, 
although the Tories offered to enact that the acts 
of the convention should be all good laws for the 
time to come, they opposed the declaring of them 
to have been such from the date of their passing. 
The Whigs, however, with the assistance or con¬ 
nivance of some of the Tories in office, carried 
the bill through the second reading and the com¬ 
mittee; hut they lost, their point by six votes on 
the report; and then they recovered it, although 
not exactly in the same words as before, princi¬ 
pally, it is said, through the impression made by 
a strong protest, signed by the Whig Lords 
Bolton, Macclesfield, Stamford, Newport, Mon¬ 
mouth, Bedford, Herbert, Suffolk, Dclamorc, and 
Oxford. This bill of recognition was easily 
passed through the Commons, who, however, 
made a loud and firm resistance to anol her bill 
which was also introduced, in the Lords, by the 
Whigs. This was “The Abjuration Bill,” which 
provided that all persons in any employment or 
trust, ecclesiastical, civil, or military, should take 
an oath abjuring the late King James and his title 
to the crown. According to Lord Dartmouth, 
William was present during the whole of the de¬ 
bate in the Upper House. Of late there had been 
a vast deal of swearing and forswearing—those 
useless ceremonies which attend all revolutionary 
changes. Lord Wharton said that lie was a very 
old innn, nnd had taken a multitude of oaths in his 
time, and hoped God would forgive him if he had 
not kept them all, for truly they were more than 
he, could pretend to Tcmcmbcr ;t and he for one 
should he very unwilling to charge himself with 
more oaths at the end of his days. Lord Muccles- 

* Unmet says, " Some executed to tlu>. words rightful mid lawful 
on which llnlph captiously remarks, " I'nlnekily the words ruihlfu? 
anil lawful are notjin the net." He omits to state that e.\pre.'sions 
perfectly synonymous are. in it. * 

t The vender will remember, here, the parallel ease of the late 
1‘rinee Talleyrand. 
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field, who had come over with William from Hol¬ 
land, said that he was much in the same case as 
my Lord Wharton, though they had not always 
taken the same oaths ; that he never knew oaths 
of any use but to make people declare against go¬ 
vernment that would have submitted quietly to it, 
if.they had been let alone; that he himself had 
made Very free with his oath of allegiance to King 
James, but should be loth to be under the tempta¬ 
tion of breaking any more. “The Earl of Marl¬ 
borough said he was surprised to hear that lord 
say what he did, for he was sure there was no 
man in England that had more merit in bringing 
the late happy revolution to effect than his lord- 
ship. The Earl of Macclesfield said he had spoken 
his mind with more freedom, because he was sure 
lie should not be misrepresented; but his lord- 
ship did him too much honour in thinking he had 
so great a share in the Revolution: there were 
others that had gone much greater lengths than 
he either could or would have done; for he had 
been only a rebel,* and should always be ready to 
venture his head, whenever lie thought the laws 
and liberties of his country required it. This cast 
so strong a damp upon the debate, that the House 
adjourned presently after, and the king seemed as 
little pleased as the Earl of Marlborough. The 
Bishop of London made a long speech against the 
multiplying of oaths, but the conclusion set them 
all a laughing; for he desired not to be misun¬ 
derstood : he did not speak for himself; there was 
not, nor could not he made, an oath to the present 
government that he would not take..”+ Among 
the Lords nearly every Tory opposed this abjura¬ 
tion bill, which was lost in the Commons by a 
majority of 192 to 178. Hereupon the Karl of 
Shrewsbury, one of the staunchest of the revolu¬ 
tionists, resigned his places, seeing that the king 
was driven more and more to the Tories, and that 
Danby, now Marquess of Caermarthcn, had gained 
more credit in the cabinet than lie could tolerate.} 
The party war of bills and counter-bills was con¬ 
tinued with no lack of violence and vehemence. 
The. Tories brought in a bill for restoring to the 
city of London all its ancient rights and privileges, 
which they had been instrumental in ruining anil 
destroying when absolutism was in the ascend¬ 
ancy. The bill of their own framing was of course 
nigldy favourable to their own party; but the 
Whigs, though not without difficulty, kept the 
bill in suspense till the close of the session. Ano¬ 
ther bill from the same party called for payment 
of the fines of 500/. which had been incurred by 
those persons who had acted as magistrates or 
officers without duly qualifying themselves to 

* His lordship meant to hint that Marlborough had lipnn a traitor 
anil a false friend, 
t Lord Dartmouth, note in Unmet. 

j Acrording to Unmet, this resignation troubled William very 
much. " lie loved the Marl of Shrewsbury, and apprehended that 
his leaving his service lit this time might alienate more entirely from 

Jiiin.'nie king sent Tillotson and all those who had most 

"credit with the earl, to divert, him from his resolution. Hut all was 
to no purpose. The agitation of mind that this gave him threw him 
into a fever, which almost cost him his life. Tile kin" pressed him 
to keep the seals till his return from Ireland, though he should not 
act as secretary; hut he could not be prevailed on." 


serve by oaths, &c., as the law directed. “ The 
main drift of this,” says Ralph, “ was to make 
the dissenters smart for their ductility in the late 
reign; and it was the business of their allies, the 
Whigs, to show these dissenters all possible coun¬ 
tenance and protection: but then they were out of 
heart—the stream of the session had set against 
them; numbers were tired of a vain opposition, 
and hail made their retreat to the country.” It 
should be added, that many had been enlisted and 
bribed into the Tory ranks. The bill was carried 
by a majority of 176 to 93, together with a clause 
added in committee, that all the money arising 
from the said fines should be paid into the exche¬ 
quer, and that a distinct account should he kept 
thereof.* The Whigs attempted a diversion by 
reporting that they knew there were confederacies 
and designs on foot to raise a rebellion, and that 
they would prove it before the bar of the House 
of Commons.t They succeeded in obtaining a 
vote that a bill should be brought in for the more 
effectual security of their majesties’ government 
against all such persons and practices. On the 
20th of May, after William had given the royal 
assent to the act for the exercise of the govern¬ 
ment by lier majesty during the king’s absence, 
and to the act tor reversing the qm irarranto 
judgment against the city of London, &o., the 
Lords, who had unanimously agreed in the greal 
measure of policy and merev so strongly recom¬ 
mended from the throne, senl down the following 
message to the Commons, by Mr. Justice Eyre 
and Mr. Karon TurtouMr. Speaker, his ma¬ 
jesty has been pleased to send this bill, intituled, 
An Act for the King and Queen’s most gnu:,ions, 
general, and free pardon, .which the Lords have 
passed and accepted, nomine contmdiccnle , and 
now send it down to this House.” To the honour 
of the Commons, the roar of opposition was hushed ; 
not a voice was raised against the healing mea¬ 
sure, and the bill was immediately carried through 
all the forms of the House. Out of this act of 
grace or amnesty were excepted by name thirty - 
one individuals, of whom the most noted were the 
Marquess of Powis, the Lords Huntingdon, Sun¬ 
derland, Dover, Melfort, and Castlemninc; the 
Bishops of Durham and St. David’s; the Judges 
Herbert, Withens, Jcmier, and Holloway; Sir 
Roger PKstrange, Colonel Lundie, the false go¬ 
vernor of Londonderry, Father Petre, the Jesuit, 
and George Lord Jeffreys, deceased. [That tire- 
brand had gone out like a snuff’, in the Tower, „ 
where he died of disease on the 19th of April, 1689.] 
After they had returned the hills to the lords, the 
Commons took exception to the words no mine 
contradicenie in their lordships’ message as some¬ 
thing that might be construed into an attempt m 

* This inijMirtaiit amendment was added heraiw it was appir 
handl'd that if the tines should lx- left In tin* king, lew would lie dr 
mandril It)’ him, and still fewer paid. 

t " SI any discoveries," says Unmet, " wefe made of nraeliee. 
from St. (iermaiim mid Ireland: Imt few were taken up, and Ihu*' 
were too inconsiderable to know more than that many were pro 
viilrtl with arms and ammunition, and that a method was projivtr.l 
for bringing men togctlfcr uiion a call." , 
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overawe them, it having never been usual for 
cither House, in their intercourse with the other, 
to intimate by what number any bill had passed. 
\ committee of the Commons was appointed to 
search precedents, and draw up reasons to be 
ottered at a conference, by way of protest; but, on 
the very next day, William went down to the 
Curds, and, having witnessed the passing of the 
act of grace in the usual form,* put an end to the 
session. 

Twelve days after the prorogation William left 
London for Ireland; and on the 14th of June he 
landed at Belfast with a force not very consider¬ 
able in point of number, but perfect in discipline, 
appointment, spirit, and devotion to bis cause. It 
included English, Scots, Dutch, Danes, and French; 
and, when it was joined to Schoinberg’s forces 
and the Protestant volunteers that Hocked in from 
various parts of Ireland, it made up an army of 
30,000 men. In the ten months that Schombcrg 
had held the chief command little had been done 
inwards the reduction of that unhappy island. On 
bis iirst landing he took Belfast, Carriekfergus, 
Xcwry, and Dundalk; but at the latter place he 
,was brtJftght to a stand by I )e Rosen, and about the 
middle of September James came up in person 
with the remainder of his army, and obliged the 
old marshal to intrench himself at and round about 
Dundalk. The Jacobites endeavoured to force 

* All :irt nl' grace or pardon signed b\ tin- kin" before it is sub¬ 
mitted in tin 1 |inrli:imi'iit unit. liming thus received tin- iny.il assent 
in it- lirsi stage, is passed l*y tin* clerk of tin* pail lament saying, not 
I rom lln- kill" to tlir pnrli.'iincut. lint from tin' parlianu-nt to (lit* kin*:, 
" l.i'-. pri'lnls, seigneur'., ft commons, eu ci' piVM'iit parliament assem- 
lili-i's, au limn itr touts vos mitres subjects, l'eniercient trrs Iniinlila*- 
mi iit intro iniiji'stv, ot prient a Difii urns doiinei on smite Ikhic lie 
i-l ioiiaipC (Tin' prrlnti's. Lords, nml Commons, in this present 
pailiami'iit assi'iiilili-il. in tin* tunin' ill' all \uiir other subjects, most 
Will ill thank your majesty, ami pray to (imt to grant you in lu'iilth 
ami Health long to 111/'.) Tho ail is'not in tin* form of a common 
■'t.ilnii': tin* present, foV iiistani'i'. begins—“The king atnl ijiu'cii's 
mint excellent majesties, taking into their serious ennsidciiitiou, &e,, 
arc noil ploast'il anil I'lmtcnlcd Unit it la- I'liiu-U'il hy authority of this 
pivsi'iit partiami'iit, ami In* it cmirlcd hy authority of tin* samr.” Sir. 
It i* peculiar itlso to such a tiill that it is only ri'iut onci* in i*ai'li 
ll'iuv, ami tliat. although it inav hr l'cji’cteil. it rannol la- amcinlril. 
'I'l present art of gl are was far too (rood and mild to hr the art of 
fartion or party. M any, laith Whips and Tolies, of those w ho lind 
d lor it in parliamrut, criticised it afterwards willmut merry. 
'Hi I ultra Whip, l.urd Delninere (now Carl of Warrinptnn), who had 
hi'i'it rnpaped with Shaftesbury, with Russell, with Alpernmi Sydney, 
“ith Mniiinoulli—ttlio had In'i'ii implicated in eiery nimenieiit and 
niiilislrracy—complained bitterly of this " free pardon without repnrd 
.exemplary justice, for those treasons and murders, and other hipli 
crimes eoiiimitii'd lu'fore the devolution.” He said that his majesty 
had hem duprd liy tlir Tnrirs, who “ not only deeriied the kinp til 
Ihr pleat liii'fcittii'i'H and lines thal oiiplit ill justice to have Imrnr 
part of the charpe of his expedition hither; tint had set all 
*' party at least u|M>n even prmmd with tin* most iiinoreut suf 
h'rri, for their eoitnlry. to tie preferred to all sorts of mapistrueies 
1,l "l authorities, and saved from makinp reparation to multitudes, 
"mini they had oppressed, under colour of authority, in the two last 
rngiis.” Ilis lordship, who, in settlinp this revolution, would hair 
s,, *'i Ihr seeds of several others, hy drivinp one-hulf of tin* country 
In desperation, says that he lmd heard manv of the Tories liiuph at 

1.1.1 weakness and credulity of the kinp, am) at the formal exception 
ol the thirty-one persons that were not the greatest eriniiiials; that 
jm»; showed that all those prsonH who did not emhark in after re 
hi'lliiuis were in fact admitted into the indemnity. No process,” 
^'Vs his lordship, witlt a horror which we eaunot share with him, 

‘ ‘'as issued upainst any ol'tlieni, not a penny of their estates, nor 
one hair of their heads I’lutli l«'i'n tnuclied; and several of them have 
n'cti since sal in tho 1 louse of Lords ns our legislators,’’— Imfiartiul 
''n/iiiri/. 

, 11,1 Ha* other hand, tho Jacobites complained that, while Kinp 
1 . 1 hail been punished in tile extreme, flu* men hy whose advice 

111.1 ministry he hnd%eted were allowed to pass scot-free. “ These 

111.1.1 ■ 1 say, at least some of them, were not. only suffered to escape 
imnishment, lmt were liiphly preferred and rewarded, even hy your 
knoil Kinp Willinm; than which I eliiiUeiipe any one to pile an in- 
Maiiiv cither of greater iiiiipiity or deeper lypocrisy.”— Dialogue of 
“‘f lima, m, i L uotuU. by Ralph. 


him to a battle, but they failed in their attempts. 
On the 27th of September Schomberg wrote to ^ 
William, that the best thing be could do was, to lie’ 
there on the defensive; and on the 12th of October he 
says in the same spirit—“ If your majesty was well 
informed of the state of our army and that of our 
enemy, the nature of the country, and the situatioiuif 
the two camps, I do not believe you would incline 
to risk an attack. If we do not succeed, your 
majesty’s army would be lost without resource. I 
make use of that term ; for I do not believe, if it 
was once put into disorder, that it could be re¬ 
established.”* On the otlier side, Do Rosen 
would not venture an attack upon Sehomlterg’s 
positions and entrenchments, and, its the bad wea¬ 
ther set in. King James retired to Ardee and forti¬ 
fied himself there. Schomberg’s forces lay for 
the most part out upon cold wet, ground, and suf¬ 
fered severely.f There were two or three insig¬ 
nificant affairs of outposts, and Sligo was taken 
by the Catholics. On the 8th of November James 
returned to Dublin, after which Schombcrg quitted 
his entrenchments and retired to better winter 
quarters. In the beginning of February James’s 
natural son, the Duke of Berwick, who had some 
of the qualities of a good soldier, made an attack 
upon the advanced position of Schomberg ul Bel- 
turlict, but lie was worsted and nearly killed in the 
action, having his horse shot under him. In the 
month of May, Clmrlemmit, a place of great 
strength, which had been bravely defended by Sir 
Teague O’Regan, was forced by famine to surren¬ 
der to the Protestants. And by this time the 
English fleet, which hail been so long skulking or 
retreating before the French, began to do some¬ 
thing: they scoured St. Geurge’s Channel, car¬ 
ried provisions to Schomberg’s half-famished 
troops, and took the only man-of-war James had 
out of the very road of Dublin, where it lay at 
anchor. “ But,” in the words of the Jacobite 
memoir of that king’s life, “these misfortunes at 
home were nothing in comparison to the disap¬ 
pointment he met with from the court of France, 
whence all hope of succour was to come: there 
was no endeavours nor industry wanting in the 
queen to represent the necessity of transporting 
the Irish army into England, and making that 
the scat of war, where it was hoped the con¬ 
junction of tin* king’s friends would soon so 
augment his force, as to make the English 
weary of resisting God and their duty, when 
they found the miseries of war brought to their 
own doors; besides the incapacity Ireland was 
in of maintaining such an army, as would he 
necessary to oppose the mighty force England was 
preparing to send over. This seemed strange to 
some people, considering how plentiful a country 
Ireland is; but the enemy was master of all Ulster, 

* lbilrymple; Appendix. 

t *' Ilis nnny was grievously afflicted with tho country’s disease, 
and so overrun with lice, that \ ast numbers of them died ; especially, 
the English, not only common men, but officers, us Mr. Wharton, 
son to the lord of tliat name, Sir Kiln aril 1 leering. Sir Henry In - 

f olsby, Gore Barrington. Sir George Krwiii. and others; Sir (icorge 
lewitt, Lord Droglicdiigh, Lord Uowommous, and others, were very 
ill.”—Xa/e of James, 
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and tlifc Catholics, who quitted it upon Schom- 
berg’s landing, brought such prodigious flocks of 
' cattle with them as ate up the greatest part of the 
grass and meadows of the other provinces, and 
destroyed even a great share of the corn too: the 
county of Louth, the best coni country in Ireland, 
together with that of Meath, Leitrim, and Sligo, 
were ruined with incursions; the great stocks of 
cattle, sheep, &c., being in the hands of Protcst- 
• ants, and many of them flying into England, they 
had been embezzled, and those that stayed were 
ruined in great measure by the Rapparecs; this 
brought such scarcity, that there was neither corn 
nor meal to feed the army any considerable time, 
no cloth to clothe them, nor leather for shoes or 
saddles, and the brass money put an absolute stop 
to importation; so that the army must either be 
transported out of Ireland, or all necessaries for 
its subsistence imported from France, as also an 
additional number of troops proportionable to the 
vast preparations England was making: but the 
court of France seemed deaf to all these repre¬ 
sentations; the French oiiicers and ambassadors 
in Ireland had sent such desponding relations from 
thence, that, though they could not but see the 
great advantage of such a diversion, yet the impro¬ 
bability of success made them averse from ven¬ 
turing more succours than what was absolutely 
necessary to keep the war alive.” 

This absolute dependency upon France showed 
the hopelessness of James’s cause, and prevented 
many from joining it that were otherwise well dis¬ 
posed towards him. The complaints, moreover, 
and the throwing of the whole blame upon France, 
are characteristic of the fallen king and his faction. 
Louis was, as wc have seen, in the greatest diffi¬ 
culties himself, and to him the war in Ireland was, 
and could be, nothing but a temporary diversion. 
Yet he now sent over tiOOO men, some money, 
and some clothes for James’s army. l)e Rosen 
having retired in despair or disgust, these French 
troops were entrusted to the Count dc Lauzun, 
who, on his arrival in Ireland, assumed the chief 
command of the whole army. Lauzun lmd assisted 
and accompanied James’s queen in her flight from 
Whitehall, and had so recommended himself to 
her good graces, that Mary d’Este, “ not know¬ 
ing but he might be as great a general as he 
affected to appear,” and “ perhaps with a view of 
doing an agreeable thing to Madame de Main- 
tenon, in whose good esteem he was at that time,” 
got him appointed to this command* But Lauzun 
was incompetent and arrogant; he was constantly 
quarrelling with the Irish, and he found the 
French officers weary of the hard service in Ire¬ 
land and completely disheartened. According to 
the memoir, d’Avaux and these officers “gene¬ 
rally, instead of assisting the king in that ex¬ 
tremity, pulled each a different way: nor were 

hey much afflicted in the bottom, to see things 

* Life of .lames.—According to tin* same authority, though thin 
pleased lamis's mistress, it displeased his peat minister Louvois. 
who wus jealous of Lauzun, ami who purposely thwarted him iu 
Ireland. 


go bo ill, ^because it verified their accounts, and 
recommended their judgment: in fine, such were 
the wants, disunion, and dejection, that the king’s 
affairs looked like the primitive chaos.”* Even 
in this situation were James’s affairs when he was 
apprized that William had landed, and would soon 
be upon him. After various consultations and 
conflicting opinions, he resolved to advance as far 
as Dundalk to eat up the forage thereabout and 
preserve his own country behind him; and in 
pursuance of this plan he left Dublin on the 16th 
of June. Upon that day King William was at 
Belfast, attended by Prince George of Denmark, 
the Duke of Ormond, the Earls of Oxford, Scar¬ 
borough, and Manchester, Mr. Boyle, and many 
other persons of note, civilians as well as military, 
Irish as well as English. The preceding day being 
Sunday, Dr. Rouse had preached before him, on 
the text, “ Through faith they have subdued king¬ 
doms ;” upon which occasion William had said, 
“ My chaplain has begun the campaign bravely.” 
Two or three days after, he told his officers that 
lie did not come there to let grass gryw under his 
feet; and, moving forward to Loughbrittan, he 
reviewed his whole army, and found it t«onsist 
of 36,000 men, all in good order. From that 
point he marched towards Newry, and was so well 
pleased with the prospect of the country, that he 
said to those about him, “ It is worth fighting 
for.”t In the mean while James had encamped 
behind the small river which runs into the sea at 
Dundalk, where he lay till the 23rd of June, when 
he fell back upon Ardcc. William, making a 
compass, crossed the hills between Newry and 
Duudalk; and on bis approach on the 27th, 
James retired from Ardee to Dmnlane, and on the 
28th to the left bank of the river Boyne. On the 
29th James crossed the Boyne and took up an ex¬ 
cellent position on the right bank. On the 30th 
William reached the Boyne, and found bis ene¬ 
mies encamped along the river in two strong 
lines. He, however, resolved to force the passage 
on the morrow, and rode along the left bank to 
reconnoitre. While engaged in this service the 
enemy brought two field-pieces to bear upon him, 
and at the first shot they killed a man and two 
horses that were very near him. This ball was 
presently followed by another, that bad like to 
put a period to William’s own life; for this 
second ball, having first grazed on the hank of the 
river, rising en ricochet , slanted on the king’s 
right shoulder, took out a piece of his coat and 
tore the skin and flesh, and afterwards broke the 
head of a gentleman’s pistol. Lord Coniugsby 
rode up to liis majesty and clapped his handker¬ 
chief on the wound; but William said coolly that 
it needed not—that the hall should have come 
nearer to do him harm. But the enemy on the 

• It is aildi'd,—“ The queen, on the other hand, finding her’soli¬ 
citations so fruitless, would have pawned the reminder oilier jewels 
to lmy necessaries, she having sent a great sum of money into Ireland 
already, which had been raised that way, hut the king writ to her 
that the matter was now drawn too near a head to wait for supplies 
from such methods.” 

t lloger North. 
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opposite side of the river, seeing that he stooped 
in his saddle, and that there was some disorder 
among those who attended him, joyfully concluded 
that he was killed, and this false report was con¬ 
veyed with wonderful rapidity to Dublin, from 
Dublin to Paris, and from Paris to every capital 
in Europe * The rapturous joy felt by his ene¬ 
mies, and the grief and despair of his friends, 
were alike tributes to the merits of William, 
or proofs of how much was considered to depend 
upon his person. In the mean time, having got 
his flesh-wound dressed, he continued on horse¬ 
back nearly the whole of that day. About nine 
at night he called his officers together, and de¬ 
clared that he would pass the river on the morrow. 
He gave orders that every soldier should be pro¬ 
vided with a good stock of ammunition, that all 
should be ready to march at break of day, and 
that every man should wear a green bough or 
sprig in his hat, to distinguish him from the 
enemy, who wore pieces of white paper as cock- 

* In Paris, where the newa of William's ilentli arrived in the 
middle of the night, there was wonderful readiness in rejoicing: the 
ehnreli hells were instantly set ringing, and bonfires lit in the streets. 
Tin- a egressions of Louis XIV. had, however, so eooled the religious 
zeal of ('■ ultra-t'atholie courts of Madrid ami Vienna, that in those 
ea|iitals they mourued for the death of the heretic. At Home the 
intelligence of William being killed nnd that of James being defeated 
seem to have arrived together, nnd Mellbrt was greatly embarrassed. 
On the lath of August lie writes from Home t.o James's ijueeu:— 
“ Ail that eoneern, anxiety, jov, or fear ean bring being on me 
almost at once, at least by near succeeding tits, your majesty cannot 
blame me'if I long to l>e freed of them by a full* confirmation of the 
success in Ireland nnd the death of the’Prince, of Orange, that the 
king is safe, and your majesty once again happy in seeirg and 
haling so near a prospect of Whitehall.As soon as the con¬ 

firmation of this new Ilcrod, the Prince of Orange, his death shall 
come, all that is to lie expected from this will bo immediately done, 

and my longer stny here will lx; needless.It is impossible to 

imagine the falsehoods spread abroad by the allies’ ministers here, 
wlio go through the town offering great wagers that the French lind 
greater losses at Floury thnn the allies, and that their fleet is totally 
defeated, lint to us, who arc sure of the contrary, it is some joy to 
see the menu shifts they are put to. Would to find we were ns sure 
of the usurper’s death and of thewietory in Ireland, of which with 
the utmost impntiencc’wc expect the confirmation from Irelund—for 
from Versailles it seems to come directly enough hither. I have only 
the letters of the 17th July, so that I want those of the 10th of that 
month, and those of the 24th, and that, notwithstanding others have 
got letters of that date, which brought the news of the total defeat in 
Ireland of the king’s forces, nnd his flight, which had broken my 
heart if that of the death of Orange had not come before.”— Sir 
Henry Ellit't Collection. 


adcs. Tbe watchword of that night was? “ West¬ 
minster;” and at about twelve o’clock William 
rode with torches quite through his army, lit* 
then retired to his tent in calm expectation of the 
morrow. That day of slaughter soon dawned—it 
was the 1st of July, and the weather was beauti¬ 
fully clear. The generate was beat in tin; cam]) 
before day, and as soon as the sun was up School- 
berg and General Douglas moved with tbe right, 
wing towards Slane. The Irish, by a correspond¬ 
ing movement, brought tlicir left wing to Slanc, 
but the English dashed into the river and forded it 
there. The wretched James had already sent off 
his baggage and all his cannon but six towards 
Dublin; and his left wing, after a smart tight, re¬ 
treated before the horse, foot, and artillery of 
Douglas, who, with little loss, got a firm footing 
on the right hank of the Boyne. Nearly at the 
same time William made an attack on the pass at 
Old Bridge, and the Dutch blue guards, heating a 
march till they got to the water’s edge, went in 
eight or ten abreast, and waded across with the 
water above their girdles. When they got into the 
middle of the stream they were sainted with a 
terrible peal by the Irish, who had lined the 
houses, hedges, and breastworks on the other 
side; hut the Dutchmen went, on, got a footing on 
the hank, formed in two lines, and soon drove the 
Irish from their intrenchmcnts. The blue 
guards then, advancing into the open fields, were 
set upon furiously hy the Irish horse; hut they 
stood close and firm, and, as other regiments came 
up to their assistance, the Irish retired. At ano¬ 
ther point the Irish horse, who behaved very gal¬ 
lantly, drove a body of Danes and of French Pro¬ 
testants hack into the river. Old Schomberg, 
perceiving this disorder, and that the French Pro¬ 
testants were left much exposed and without a 
commander, passed the river himself, in order to 
lead them. Pointing to the French Papists in 
James’s ranks, he exclaimed to his Huguenots, 
“ Allons, Messieurs, voila vos persecutcurs;” but 



Mkdai, struck to commemorvte thk Battle or the Boynk. The King seen erossing the Bivcr at the head of his Troops. 
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he hart scarcely said the words when lie was shun, 
being shot through the neck by a flying party of 
James’s horse-guards, or, “ ihrnugh a fatal mis¬ 
take,” by some of his own men* When James 
was already edging off to the Dublin road Wil¬ 
liam crossed the river, and, drawing his sword, 
not, without pain, his arm being stiff from the 
wound he had received the day before,he marched 
at. the head of I ho Inniskilliners and Dutch guards 
towards the enemy’s centre, which, though some¬ 
what confused, was as yet unbroken. Once, if 
not twice, William was driven back and pit in 
imminent danger by the Irish horse and the 
French troops of Lauzun; hut the Inniskilliners 
perforated most, manfully, Sehomhcrg’s horse 
came up, General Ginckel made some brilliant 
charges; and, in the end, James’s army was 
beaten, right, left, and centre, and pushed off’ the 
field, .lames himself had got. through the detile 
of Duleek with the van of his left wing, and was 
inarching for Dublin without any care for lus 
rear; but Tyrcoimel and Lauzun, with some 
horse and the French infantry, faced about and 
defended that pass till five of the six pieces of 
artillery and the broken regiments were got 
through. If 1 ho conquerors had been a little 
more active they might, have made James a pri¬ 
soner in the pass. From Duleek the Jacobites 
retreated in pretty good order to the Neal, another 
delile, the enemy following without pressing upon 
them at all, and at nightfall giving over the pursuit. 
But that, panic fear which had seized the new 
troops pursued them still; and as soon as it began 
to grow dark the greater part of the frish foot dis¬ 
persed, many of them having thrown down their 
arms and deserted before: hut the French still 
kept in a body and retreated in good order. The 
Hying James got. to Dublin that night, but he no 
longer considered himself safe there, and, travel¬ 
ling all night, lie got to Duiicannon about sunrise, 
and there embarked for France with a very slender 
retinue. Attempts have been made to give a dif¬ 
ferent, colouring to his conduct; hut a cool exa¬ 
mination of facts enforces the impression that he 
really ended as a coward the enterprise which he 
had begun and conducted like a blockhead.t 

* Another iicennnt is, that Si-homberg was “ Haiti to b<* killed l>\ 
Sir Charles O’Toule, an exempt of the guards, iu> tie was passing the 
ford."— l-ifr nj .lams. 

t On the 10 th of August we find Mel fort writing to Mary of Mute: 
" Never was anybody so to-w-d with contrary passions us I have 
been since tin* time I heard of his majesty's arrival into France; for 
then we had tins fear that all was lost in Ireland, immediately after 
we had an excess of joy, to hear that Orange and Sehomltorg were 
killed, anil their troops beaten again. The rage to Iks triumphed 
over by the Spaniards, who affirm the l’rinec of Orange alive, Ire¬ 
land his," Her. It appears, from these interesting letters, that the 
joy of King William’s allies was extreme, and that a Te Deum was 
sung in the cathedral of Vienna for his victory on the Boyne. Mel- 
fort told the pope, “ The difference of the spirit which actuates us, 
anil that of the House of Austria ! We were glad that Christianity 
gained, though from those that fought against our enemies: whilst 
they sung the Te Deum for the church's having lost a kingdom, 
and a heretic's victory. But I hoped that God, in his good time, 
would put a stop to these impieties. Ilis holiness asked me if it was 
possible that any cathedral had sung the Te Deum for Orange’s vic¬ 
tory : 1 told him that I had their own printed news for il. ul which 
Iris holiness seemed horribly scandalised. Thus ended this audience, 
by which your majesty will see how far the warmth which appeared 
at the news of the usurper’s death ir cooled now they think lui it 
alive."—Sir H. Ellis's Collection. But the plain truth is, that William 


The poor Irish, smarting under defeat, and for¬ 
getting other considerations, said, with some 
humour, that if the English would only change kings 
with them they would he glad to fight the battle 
of the Boyne over again. They and their French 
allies had lost about 1500 men in the battle and 
retreat,, and among them some persons of note, as 
Lord Dungan, the Earl of Carlingford, Fitzgerald, 
Sir Neal O’Neal, the Marquis d’lloquincour, 
Colonel Casanova, &e. Driven from the Boyne, 
Ihey resolved to make a stand on the Shannon, 
where the sUuidard of .lames still floated over the 
strong walls of Athlone and Limerick. Drogheda, 
at the mouth of the Boyne, surrendered the da) 
after his victory, and on the 3rd of July the Ihik 1 
of Ormond, with nine troops of horse, secured 
Dublin for King William, who on the 4th marched 
that way with his whole army, and on the 8th 
rode in a triumphant manner into that capital, 
where the Protestants, and for the same sort of 
reasons, were as joyful as the Papists had been 
the year before at the arrival of King James. He 
went directly to the cathedral church o£St. Patrick, 
now again restored to the Protestant faith, and re¬ 
turned thanks for his victory. On the.,9th he 
marched away with part of his army southward, 
detaching General Douglas with another body to 
besiege Athlone. William reduced Waterford, 
Diuigarvon, and other places in that neighbour¬ 
hood without difficulty; hut Douglas was obliged 
to raise the siege of Athlone by the movements of 
the holil and skilful Sarsfield. Nor was William 
himself more successful when he came to Lime¬ 
rick, where the Jacobites had concentrated the 
mass of their forces, and were commanded or in¬ 
structed by French officers and engineers well 
skilled in the. art iff defending places. William 
invested Limerick on the 9th of August, lost part 
of his battering train which was coming up on the 
11th, got some great guns from Waterford on the 
17th, and opened a breach ; was repulsed from 
the breach on the 18th, with a narrow escape from 
a cannon-ball; made fresh batteries and advanced 
his trendies, breached the walls in other places, 
and carried the covered way or counterscarp on 
the 2(ith ; but, after effecting a lodgement, his men 
were again driven hack with great loss, and on 
the 30th he raised the siege to hasten back to 
England, where his presence had been several 
times much wanted. While he was fighting on 
the Boyne and Shannon, the French fleet had 
agreed to sail up the Thames, to give countenance 
and assistance to the Jacobites, who had engaged 

all along had a strong party among the cardinals and princes of (lie 
church, who regarded him as the best ally of their allies, the cm perm 
and tile king of Spain, who had linen so seriously injured and humi¬ 
liated liy Louis XIV. Nay, that arrogant sovereign, a few years la- 
fore. hud insulted tlic pope's predm-ssor, Alexander VII., in Un- 
midst of the holy i-ity, in the very shadow of the once miglitv Va 
tieuii, inconsequence of some insult, which had been offered by tin- 
populace of Home to the Duke of C.vequy. a French ambassador. 
And, la-sides, the great, principle of the papal court was to cheek in 
Italy tin- progress of the French, who more thairoiiee flattered them¬ 
selves with the hnjie of licroming masters of the entire Peninsula. 
There are reasons tor believing that, when the Prince of Orange came 
over to expel his most Catholic father-in-law, he brought some of the 
pope’s money with him help him in that undertaking. 
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Id rise in London, seize Queen Miiry, and rc- 
prockiim the legitimate sovereign, who, on his 
part, had promised to leave the war in Ireland to 
he managed by his generals, and to hasten to Lon¬ 
don will) a part of his forees. A squadron of 
Kieneh galleys \yas to have landed some Iroops at 
Torbay, and then the whole French fleet united 
was to have prevented William’s return from Ire¬ 
land. Rut though the scheme was well laid,— 
though some of William's uaval commanders were 
ready to betray him,—and though the. Jacobites in 
London plotted might and main,* the graud pro¬ 
ject Cell to the ground because (among other rea¬ 
sons) the French fleet could not obtain or maintain 
the mastery of the narrow seas, and because .lames 
would not trust himself among his English sub¬ 
jects. Rut, had it, not been for the Dutch fleet, 
the French might, have ridden in triumph in the 
Thames and Medway, even as the Dutch them¬ 
selves had done in the year K>()7. On the 30th 
<>f June, the day before the battle of the Royne, 
eighty-two men of war, bearing the flag of Louis, 
encountered an united fleet of J£»glish and Dutch 

* At tin’s moment, according to llimx-t, tin* : militia \uis raised. 
!'iis]»rct,.,l persons wore secured, and tho cry of the people was so 
much in fiivour of tlm new government, that, the .lucoliitcs, nil ling- 
"'cr, were glad to keep out of the way, lest tliey should tie 
' ,r, i t ( i pieces. On the 11th of July, n fortnight utter the fight ut 
llcucliy Head. Queen Mary issuei 1'proclamations for apprehendin'; 
“"* mirls of Lichfield, Ayleslmry, and Castlemaiu; the lords Mont¬ 
gomery, l'reston, and ifollasis; Sir Kdwnrd Hales, Sir Koliert Ha¬ 
milton, and ten or twelve others, mostly olllcors. Our friend l’epys, 

Jmi amusing diarist, had lieen sent prisoner to the (Safa* House on 
the Bflth of June, upon an accusation, which we can believe was 
'cry well founded, of hating scut information to the French about 
“ ll ‘ state ol’ the Ei^luli ur\ y. 


off Reacliy Head. The Dutch, who were in Ihc 
van, fought bravely, and were as bravely seconded 
by some of the English; hut the rest of the Eng¬ 
lish shirked the action its much sis tliey possibly 
could. The Dutch lost two admirals and it consi¬ 
derable number of men, and were obliged to sink 
several of their vessels, to prevent their capture. 
The English that engaged did not fare much 
better, hut several ships under our flag had licit her 
given nor reeehed a single shot. The French, 
however, had suffered so much in the battle, which 
lasted from morning till evening, 1 lint they were 
glad to seek the shelter of their own coast. It was 
suspected that the English officer in command, 
Admiral Herbert,—now, through the gratitude of 
William for services rendered at the Revolution, 
Earl of Torrington,—had gone back to the inte¬ 
rests of King James, lie was afterwards brought 
to trial and acquitted, being even praised by some 
lor his caution and prudence, in avoiding fighting 
at Reachy Head, and so sparing the fleet .' 1 Hut, 
whatever was the trim of bis polities til this 
moment, it is proved beyond a doubt, that subse¬ 
quently he maintained a close correspondence with 
the courts of St. Germain and Versailles. 

* William, however, dismissed him from his service, promoted his 
rival Kussell, and would never again admit Herbert into hi- pre 
senre. Lord Nottingham, then the only secret,'ir\ of state, ascribed 
the miscarriage at Ileachy Head expressly to the' treachery of llci 
bert, who was areused either of treachery or cowardice by the whole' 
Dutch fleet. On the 22nd of July a French squadron got, intoTorbn j, 
where they lauded about a thousand men, who burnt a ullage and 
some fishing-boats.and then returned to the rest, with the conviction 
that the people iu the West of liuglaud were not at all disposed to 
rise lor King James, 
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Upon the departure of William from Ireland 
the conduct of the war there fell to General Ginckel, 
who retired from before the well-defended walls of 
Limerick to Clonmell. The Earl of Marlborough, 
though allied with the Princess Anne and a dis¬ 
affected party that met at Sion House, and though 
regarded with suspicion and dislike by William 
and his queen, was eager to have a share in the 
glory or the profits of the Irish war; and, by 
means which are not very clearly explained, he 
actually got appointed to a command, and landed 
at Cork on the 21st of September, with about 
5000 English troops, who were presently joined 
by about 4000 Danes, already in the country, 
under the command of the Duke of Wirteinburg. 
Marlborough’s mission was to take Cork and 
Kinsale, through which principally the Irish kept 
up their communications with France; and this 
duty lie performed completely and with alacrity, 
returning to England with triumph in little more 
than a mouth. The Duke of Grafton, one of 
Charles’s illegitimates, who had accompanied him 
to Cork, was killed at the siege of that place. 
William, it is said, declared that he knew no man 
who had seen so little of w r ar so fit to be a general 
as Marlborough ; but the English people were 
much more enthusiastic in the praise of the native 
hero, boasting that he had achieved more in one 
month than the king’s phlegmatic Dutch favourites 
had done in two campaigns * 

After the departure of the luckless James the 
Irish and French quarrelled worse than before; 
and, to make the confusion still more hopeless, 
the Irish themselves were split into two or three 
factions. Louis XIV. recalled his troops, and the 
Duke of Berwick went over to France in disgust 
and despair. On the approach of winter a great 
part of the wasted country was like a hell: famine 
and disease, violence, murder, and all the darkest 
crimes held a horrible jubilee. The expedition of 
James had produced an amount of human misery 
which I^as been rarely equalled in any other couu- 

* Archdeacon (’axe, Lift* of Marllxiruugh. 


try in modern times.* The brave and active Sars- 
field remained to carry on the war for James. 

On the 2nd of October William again met his 
parliament, having previously received congratu¬ 
lations on the success of his arms from the city of 
London and from various other quarters. «*In his 
opening speech he said—“ That he had used his 
best endeavours to reduce Ireland into such a con¬ 
dition that it might be no longer a charge to Eng¬ 
land ; and God had blessed his endeavours with 
such success, that he doubted not but he should 
have been fully possessed of that kingdom by this 
time, had he been enabled to have gone into the 

* It will Ik* well to remark at this point the line of eomlnct recom¬ 
mended liy his advisers, nint which would doubtless have I men fol¬ 
lowed if James had proved victorious. When Melfort was under the 
happy impression that hi* master hud tmereeded in Ireland, anil war. 
nlxnit transferring the war to England, he advised some of the most 
nlMolule and odious measures that had ever lwen suggested by a 11 ri 
tish minister. After saying that the first steps on English gronud 
would be most dangerous, and that all the Toeks they had before 
split upon must Ik* minded, he add;“These roeks are obvious. 
Besides the oaths and petml laws against dissenters from tin* Chureh 
of England, there is the standing army of foreigners, the power of 
money, tin* exorbitant usurpations of parliament, the trial of high 
treason and other crimes against thu crown by juries, .the Habeas 
Corpus Aid, and such like, which, if not regulated more advan¬ 
tageously for the crowu or quite almlished, I eau see no romfort the 
king can have of his crowu, or safety the subjects can have from their 
own follies. There is a great consideration of formiug the party tin* 
king will choose to govern by, for by a uurty n factious state must 
still Iw mastered; endeavouring to use all equally in it l«*iiig a cer¬ 
tain way to lose all. . . . This party ought to lie of men of tried 
loyalty: for with our eountrymen there is no trusting to new men 
nor to'probabilities, so corrupt our blood is grown by hereditary re 
Is-lliou against Hod and the king.” The court was to lie composed 
exclusively of those "that Ik* of the host blood, and prudculcst. 
lionestest, and loyalist principles.” "But, ahovc all things,'’ any. 
Melfort, “ caru must be hnd that such us have been active in the 
king’s service iu his absence Is; well rewarded, and all advantage i 
taken to punish such us have lwen the authors nr promoters of this 
rebellion; and if the king lm (breed to pardon, let it he as few of the 
rogues as he can, and with a watchful eye over them, rcmemlwrin; 
that King David pardoned Shimci at his return to Jerusalem, hut 
took care that ho should sooner or later feel the smart of his wicked 
ness the first failing lie made. Such as are excepted, no pardon should 
ever be allowed; and amongst these should bens many of those 
families where lather and son lmth are engaged, or sueli as have 
been hereditarily disloyal: for from such there is no more loyalty t > 
be expected than religion from the devils. It is not in their nature, 
and rebellion is like the sin of witchcraft, neither can repent.” 
Sueli were some of the precious remudios proposed, such the bless 
ings intended for Englauil if the counter-revolution had succeeded. 
And we shall soon find tliut neither time nor an increase of devotion 
mude thu exiled sovereign more scrupulous about promise-breaking: 
that, to help him in winning his way back, Judies issued proeluma 
tions and manifestoes, which, upon his own avowal, he never meant 
to respect, intending, on the contrary, to take full vengeance upon 
tiiv nation which hud east him off. 
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field us soon as he should have done, and as was 
more especially necessary in Ireland, where the 
rains are so, great and begin so early.” He then 
extolled the bravery of the army; and, having said 
lie had asked no revenue for himself, but what he 
had readily subjected to be charged to the uses of 
the war, he added that he would “ command all 
the public accounts to be laid before the House of 
Commons; by which they would see that the real 
want of what anus necessary beyond the funds 
given, and the not getting in due time that for 
which funds were assigned, had been the principal 
causes why the army was in so much arrear of 
their pay, and the stores both for the navy and 
the ordnance not supplied as they ought to be.” 
lie told them that it was too plain from what the 
French had done, and were doing, that if the pre¬ 
sent war were not prosecuted with vigour, England 
would be in the greatest danger; that he would 
lay before the Commons a statement of what 
would be necessary for the proper support, of the 
licet and the army; and that he must recommend 
to their care the clearing of his revenue, so as to 
enable him to subsist and maintain the charges 
laid on the civil list. lie assured them that the 
support and success of the confederacy abroad, 
which was equally meant to defend the liherties of 
England and the integrity of the continental states 
from the encroachments of the French, would 
absolutely depend upon the speed and vigour of 
the English parliament. Then, after noticing the 
general fidelity and affection of the people, he 
complained of the recent ill conduct of the fleet, 
which had committed the honour of the country. 
Knowing that some party or parties would do 
1-heir utmost to limit the supplies and carry the 
attention of the Houses to other matters, he said, 
m conclusion—“ Whosoever goes about to obstruct 
or divert your applications to these matters, pre¬ 
ferably to all others, can neither be my friend nor 
the kingdom’s.”* 

The Commons forthwith voted that a supply 


should he given to their majesties for the entire 
reduction of Ireland, for securing the peace of this 
kingdom, and carrying on a vigorous war against 
France. They proposed that 1,000,000/. of this 
money should be raised upon the credit or by the 
sale of the estates forfeited in Ireland by those 
who had taken up arms for King James. This, 
in effect, would have included the estates of all the 
Papists; and prudential and merciful object ions 
were offered. The Commons, however, brought 
in a hill for attainting the persons that were or 
had been in rebellion either in England or Ireland, 
and for confiscating their estates and applying 
them to the use of the Avar; with a clause, for 
reserving a portion of the forfeitures for his ma¬ 
jesty’s disposal. The Lords let this hill sleep; 
and, in spite of messages from the Commons, it 
Avas finally alloAved to drop. On the 2. r )th of 
November, after giving the royal assent to a hill 
for doubling the excise upon beer, ale, and other 
liquors, William, in a speech to hath Houses, 
declared his grateful sense of the readiness of the 
Commons in voting such large supplies, assuring 
them thut lie would see the money properly applied 
to the uses for Avhieh it was intended. He told 
them that the posture of affairs abroad required 
his presence at the Hague before the end of the 
year, and that, consequently, he must desire them 
to expedite their further supplies, for no funds 
Avere left available for the support of the civil 
government, as the excise and all other branches 
of the revenue had been applied to other uses. 
The Commons made such dispatch that, by the 
20th of December, there Avas a hill ready for the 
royal assent for granting certain duties upon East 
India goods, wrought silks, and other merchan¬ 
dise; and another bill for increasing the duties 
upon wine, vinegar, and tobacco. Altogether the 
money voted for the support of the ordnance, of the 
army, which w*as to consist of 69,000 men, and 
of the fleet, with 28,000 seamen, amounted fo 
4,000,000/.—the greatest sum thut had,* as yet, 
been voted by an English parliament. People 
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began immediately to complain of the increase of 
taxation; but the inestimable benefit they were 
‘purchasing was worth tilt; money. In passing 
these bills, William told them that he could not 
long defer his voyage; and represented to the 
Commons, “ that if some annual provision could 
be made for augmenting the navy, and building 
some new men of war, it would be a very neces¬ 
sary ('are at that time, both for the honour and 
safety of the nation.” The Commons presently 
voted 500,000/. more for the building of new ships 
of war.* 

A.D. 1691.—On the 5th of January William 
took his leave of the parliament. In the course of 
his speech he said—“ I think it proper to assure 
you that 1 shall not make any grants of the for¬ 
feited lands in England or Ireland till there; be 
another opportunity of settling that matter in par¬ 
liament, in such manner as shall be thought most 
expedient.” llis departure from this promise— 
which, however, he never broke to the extent re¬ 
presented by his enemies—was one of the worst 
steps taken by William, and one that caused him 
most trouble in the sequel. After the king had 
spoken, the Lord Chief Baron Atkins declared 
that it was his majesty’s pleasure that both Houses 
should adjourn till the 31st of March. Parliament 
adjourned accordingly; and on the very next day, 
on the 6th of January, while the Londoners were 
enjoying the festivities of Christmas, William set 
off on his journey. But the weather became most 
inclement: a severe frost set in, with strong and 
contrary gales of wind, and when he had got as 
far as Canterbury he was obliged to return. lie 
remained at Kensington till the 16th, when lie 
again set out in the midst of frost and snow. On 
the same day he embarked at Gravesend; and on 
the 18th, about noon, his convoy, consisting of 
twelve men-of-war and seven yachts, and having 
on board many persons of distinction, made the 
Dutch coast, after a troublesome and dangerous 
voyage. That coast was ice-bound, and it was 
extremely dangerous to attempt getting into port 
with the large ships. But William, who always 
suffered exceedingly from sea-sickness, and whose 
affairs were most urgent, would not be delayed. 
Heorderedaehaloupcto begot ready, stepped into 
it with the Duke of Ormond, the Earl of Devon¬ 
shire, now lord steward of the household, the Lord 
Chamberlain Dorset, the Earl of Monmouth, his 
countryman and bosom friend, Bentinck, now Earl 
of Portland, and his other attached followers, 


* III tlu- courw oftliis year tin: Hurl of Marlborough wrote n letter 
to Kin}? Willium, while cm the continent, which proves that he was 
already suspected of peculation, and of that eagerness for money 
which was afterwards a most notorious and striking part of his cha¬ 
racter. “ \ ou will pardon me, sir," ho writes to the kill}?, “that 
I take tlip liberty in saying that I haw? bi'pu rxtrpiuuly fretted at a 
thing that has bom told me since you went, which is, that Sir John 
(luiso should tell jon that lie knew by merchants, wliuu I came out 
of Holland,that I left 30,000/. there, and that vour majesty should 
answer him, that when yon came hack you would inquire into it 
L do assure von that there is not iiuytliing true of w hat Sir Johli 
Mtiiso has told you; and if your majesty find that 1 had one shilling 
there before the fiOOti guineas that I sent over by my Lord Portland 
and afterwards 4700 to Sehulenberg, 1 then beg you to believe me 
the least of men." (See the letter, dated June i7, ltiflo, in Dulrvm- 
ple’s Appendix.) * 


Messrs. Ouvcrquerquc and Zuleystcin. The sailors 
hesitated to put off—his men of quality advised 
him to stay—but. William gave the word, and 
away they went in the open boat. They had been 
told by a fisherman that they were within a league 
and a half of Gorcc; but either the fisherman 
misinformed them, or they mistook their way in a 
thick fog which presently surrounded them. The 
fog was soon made darker by the setting of the 
sun; and all that cold night they pulled and bent 
among floating ice; and it wljs eight o’clock the 
next morning before they reached Goree, half 
perished with cold. On the next day, William 
got to the neighbourhood of the Hague, where he 
was waited upon by the statcs-gencral, the stale* 
of Holland, the council, the public bodies, the 
foreign ministers, and an immense body of princes 
and confederates, who looked to him as their de¬ 
fender and champion against the victorious and 
insulting French. Among these princes and poten¬ 
tates were the Electors of Bavaria and Branden¬ 
burg ; the Dukes of Zell and Wolfenlmtlel ; 
Prince Christian Louis of Brandeijburg; the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Casscl; Prince Waldeck ; the 
Prince of Nassau, stadtholder of Friesland; the 
Princes of Nassau-Sarbruck, Nassau-Dilleuburg, 
and Nassau-Idstein; the Duke-Administrator of 
Wirtemherg; the two Princes of Anspach; the 
Landgrave of Hessc-Darmstadt, and his brother, 
the Duke of Saxe-Eyscnach ; Prince Philip Pala¬ 
tine; the Duke of Zulshuch; the Prince of Wir- 
temberg; the Duke of Courland; the Prince ot 
Anhalt-Zecrborst; the Landgrave of Hombcrg; 
three princes of Holstein-Beck ; the Duke of Hol¬ 
stein ; the Prince of Commcrci; the Prince Palatine 
of Birkenfeltj-the Princess of Nassau-Friesland ; 
the Princess of Radzevill; the Countess of Sois- 
sons; the Princess of Saxc-Eyseuach; and others, 
attended by counts and barons far too numerous to 
name. William was no stage hero—no parading, 
dramatic prince: bis manners were cold and retiring 
—his dress and personal bearing as simple as those 
of a plain Dutch or English gentleman; yet, though 
lie was indifferent or averse to such pagcanlries, 
he consented to make a triumphal entrance into 
the Hague; and, on the 26th,the stadtholder-king 
rode under arches and through streets studded with 
inscriptions and hung with tapestry. The burghers 
in arms lined the way; the windows and balconies 
were crowded with the fairest faces the Seven Pro¬ 
vinces could show, and the very housetops were 
covered with spectators, who hailed him as “ Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror.”* Before the cannon had 
done roaring, or the bonfires had burned them¬ 
selves out, William proceeded to business; and, 
in a day or two, the assembled princes, and the 
other members of the confederacy represented by 
their ambassadors, sat as a congress to provide for 
their own security and the general independence of 
Europe. While William had bee% defeating the 
Jacobites and the French in Ireland, the Dutch 

* * State of Europe for January, 1091and • A late Voyage to 
Holland,’ an cited by Kalj\h. < 
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iiiul their allies, under the command of Prince 
Waldcck, had been wasting their time or misdi¬ 
recting their efforts on the Continent, and the 
Trench had gained a great victory over them at 
Flcurus, in Flanders, nearly at the same moment 
that William had won the battle of the Boyne. 
The real head of the league, and life and soul of 
the confederacy, now told this congress that the 
imminent danger wherein they were thrown suffi¬ 
ciently showed the errors they had committed; 

I hat juster and better measures must he instantly 
adopted without losing time in debate; that, in 
Ilit* circumstances they were in, they must act, not 
talk; that the French were masters of all the chief 
fortresses which had served as harriers, and would 
quickly possess themselves of the rest, if the spirit 
of division, slowness, and particular interests con¬ 
tinued any longer among them. In continuation, 
he spoke broadly of the errors and vices which are 
inherent in every coalition of the sort ; and which, 
in spite of all his efforts, and the accumulated 
proofs of the fatal consequences, continued to vex 
him till his dying day. He told them thal all 
parties in the confederacy ought to he persuaded 
that their respective interests w r cre comprised in 
the general one; that the French were united, and 
were formidably in that union; that it was in vain 
to clamour and complain, or to trust to protests 
against their injustice; that it w as not the resolu¬ 
tions upon paper of a diet or •congress, nor the 


hopes of some men of fortune arising from frivo¬ 
lous foundations, hut soldiers, strong armies, and 
a prompt and sincere union among all the forces 
of all the allies that must do the work, put. a stop 
to the conquests of Louis, and snatch the liberty 
of Europe from his grasp. lie pledged himself 
to spare neither his credit, and forces nor his own 
person, and promised to return in the spring at 
the head of an English army. 11 is speech gave 
courage to the desponding, and a momentary union 
to the conflicting elements of the coalition; and 
the congress resolved that 222,000 men in all 
should take the field, and that no peace should he 
made with Louis until lie had restored his con¬ 
quests, made reparation, granted liberty of con¬ 
science to his Protestant, subjects, and re-esta¬ 
blished the states of the kingdom in their ancient 
liberties, and the parliaments in their ancient 
and rightful authority* But the French, who hail 
tin* power of being so, were as active as William 
would have been. On the 5th of March, accom¬ 
panied by the Duke of Zell and a great train of 
princes and nobles, he left the Hague for Loo; 
and on his way he learned that the French had 
invested the city of Mons. He immediately ordered 
all the Dutch troops that Avere in readiness to 
march into Flanders, and he soon after followed 
in person. Ilis great rival, Louis, accompanied 
by the dauphin, the Duke of Orleans, and the 

* Rnlph.—Coke.—liuriK't. 
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Duke of Chartres, arrived before Mons five days 
‘after the siege began, and the mass of the French 
army was rapidly and skilfully concentrated upon 
that point. The Duke of Savoy, who had joined 
the confederacy, and sent an ambassador into Eng¬ 
land to congratulate King William at the close of 
the preceding year, had undertaken to make a 
diversion in the south of France; hut his move¬ 
ments had been anticipated: the French had be¬ 
sieged and taken his city of Nice; and some of 
the troops now collected in Flanders had been 
brought by rapid marches from the maritime 
Alps. An immense quantity of artillery was 
brought to bear upon the walls of Mons; breaches 
were opened; a redoubt was carried sword in 
hand; the inhabitants threatened to rise against 
the garrison; and the governor capitulated on the 
20th of April, before William could collect the 
Spanish troops in Flanders and his other dilatory 
allies. Indeed, the Spaniards had been so careless 
and slow that nothing was prepared for the expe¬ 
dition ; and, while the French had all the materiel 
of war in the utmost abundance and perfection, 
William could not find baggage-waggons or horses 
to draw his artillery. After the fall of Mons he 
hastened hack to England, where more than one 
conspiracy against his government had been de¬ 
tected during his absence * Upon his arrival in 
London he regulated the mode in which the war 
in Ireland was to be prosecuted, got the English 
fleet to sea under the command of Admiral Rus¬ 
sell, and filled up, at last , the sees which were held 
to be vacated by the bishops that would not take 
the oaths to his government. Dr. Tillotson became 
Archbishop of Canterbury; and, generally speak¬ 
ing, the vacated bishoprics were filled with men 
superior in learning, morality, and decency to those 
who had displaced themselves by refusing the oaths. 
But this fact did not, of course, moderate the com¬ 
plaints of the Nonjurors, who contrived to disturb 
and vex the queen, though they could never irritate 
William into a persecution. The celebrated Henry 
Dodwcll distinguished himself among these Non- 
jorors by his “ pervicacious humour.” “That 
Dodwcll,” said William, “wants me to put him in 


• Tin* most inqinitunt of these conspiracies was headed hy the 
Scottish Lord Preston, whom James, since his abdication, hail created 
an English viscount mid secretary of state. Ill the preceding month 
of December, l)anby, now Karl of Caermarthun, received intelli¬ 
gence that a suspicious vessel, with several gentlemen passengers on 
lioard, was almut to sail from the river to France. Tilts vessel was 
hoarded otf Gravesend, and in lier hold were found my Lord Preston, 
Mr. Asliton, who hud been in the household of the late queen, end 
one Vdlint. Ashton attempted to throw a bundle of papersoverlward, 
but they were secured and found to contain very treasonable matters. 
The most roinurknble of the papers was styled, “ The Result of a 
Conference between some lords and gentlemen, both Tories and 
Wltigs, respecting the Restoration of King James:’’ which,however, 
was to lie brought ubont (or so sahltho paper) " without endangering 
the Protestant religion,” &c. Elliot made his peace, with the govern¬ 
ment by lictruying his confederates; or, according to another account, 
lie was not tried because no good evidence could lie procured against 
him. Lord Preston nnd Ashton were brought to trial at the Old 
Bailey, were found guilty of a design to bring in King James hy 
means of French arms, (fee., and were Ixitli condemned to die. Ash¬ 
ton was hanged on the iHth of January (IfiSl), hut Preston, who is 
supiKised to have communicated many secrets to the government, was 
respited and tlnally enlarged. By the discovery of this plot many 
persons o’f note were committed. The Earl of Clarendon, uncle to 
the queen, was sent with some others to a very short imprisonment in 
the Tower. Hie Bishop of Ely. Mr. Graham, and some others, ab¬ 
sconded. t 
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prison,but I will disappoint him.” By the 1st of 
May the king was again on liis way to Holland, 
having further prorogued the parliament; and, on 
the 2nd, he embarked at Harwich, under the con¬ 
voy of a strong squadron commanded by Admiral 
Rooke. Some English levies bad already been 
sent over—others went with him; and he was 
attended by Lord Sidney, secretary of state, and 
the Earls of Marlborough and Portland. Ever 
since the beginning of the year Marlborough had 
been corresponding with King James, and the 
refugees at St. Germain, through Colonel Sackville 
and Mr. Bulkcly, two of the numerous Jacobite 
agents, expressing in unqualified terms his contri¬ 
tion for his past conduct, and his anxiety to make 
amends to his dethroned sovereign and benefactor. 
Together with his friend Godolphin lie had made, 
and was actually making, communications of the 
state of public affairs and domestic transactions 
in England: yet Marlborough was treated with 
every show of esteem and confidence hy King 
William; and, as soon as he was on the Continent, 
he attracted universal admiration by his talent for 
military affairs, although, through inevitable cir¬ 
cumstances, his operations were confined to hasten¬ 
ing the preparations and assembling and exercising 
the troops of the confederation for the ensuing 
campaign* It was pretty apparent that,notwith- 


* t'oxe's Memoirs of John lliikenf Mnrllmrongh, with bis Original 
Correspondence, collected from tin* family records at Blenheim.— 
King James had even heen assured by bis secret agents that Marlbo¬ 
rough would desert to him or to tlie Freneh with all the English 
troops that were in Flanders. In James’s Memoirs it is said—“ Ne¬ 
vertheless the king found no effects from these mighty promises, for 
his majesty, insisting upon his offer of twinging over the English 
troops in Flanders as the greatest, sen ice he eould do him, lie excused 
himself, under pretence Mint there im« some mistake in the messaye ; 
that it would min all to make the troops come over by parcels; that 
his business was to gain an absolute power over them, then to do all 
the business at once.” 

Archdeacon Coxe thinks that the Jacobite agents exaggerated their 
services and deceived James hy telling him more than Marlborough 
had told them, and that all that Marllmrough wanted was to secure 
an indemnity for himself and friends iu rase of a counter-revolution. 
But this was all that ninny other scoundrels wanted. The archdeacon 
is protmhly right in his conjecture, though assuredly obtuse in his 
moral leeliug iu passing over tin* selfishness and double treachery of 
his hero so very lightly as to leave it almost doubtful whether he 
seriously disapproves of his conduct. In the MemoirH of James, 
where a letter is cited written hy that unhappy sovereign on the 20th 
of April to liis former favourite, it is said*—” However, as if lie 
(Churchill, i. e. Marlborough) had merited great matters, he grows 
upon the king (James) iu his demands, lor his first request was only 
two lines under liis hand, though not signed, to testifv that he would 
extend lvis pardon to him, or any other, though the greatest offenders, 
who by llieir future liehaviour should give him proofs of their 

deserving it, which lie said would influence the.. , 

self, my Lady [the Princess Anne is here evidently meant], 
t Imrclnll, and others: this the king readilv complied with; but liis 
lordship stopped not there: when he found the king so good natured. 
his next request, was. that lie would please to write to my Lord Go 
dolphin and assure him of forgiveness too; in which letter the queen 
most insert a few words likewise to testify her being reconciled to 
him, and yet, at the same time to order him to keep liis employments, 
to lx* more serviceable, as was pretended [it seems he had soon forgot. 
Ins friend s scrupulosity, and Unit he made a conscience of betraying 
Jus trust]; so that, in line, they were to lx* pardoned nnd in security 
in cusn the king returned, anil yet to suffer nothing in the interim, 
nor to give any other proofit of their sincerity, in ease the king returned, 
than hare words and empty promises, which under pretence of bein'- 
suspected, or of doing greater service ufterwurds. there never was 
found a suitable time to pul tlie least of them in execution However 
the king thought fit to hear with this sort of double dealing, and, 
seeing him begin to decline in the Prince of Orange’s favour still 
hoped lie might do service in the end; so accepted his excuses, mid 
continued his correspondence from time to time as long as he lived 
though with scarce ally other effect than to Intng an additional ex¬ 
pense upon him, by appointing persons in England to art under his 
directions; nnd an additional trouble, from the continual complaints 
of the king s other friends, who, being of different religions, and 
having different views, instead of uniting their force for the king's 
service, studied all they could to thwart each other's methods.” 
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standing their being on unfriendly terms with' 
nearly every country in Europe, and in open war 
with the Empire, Spain, Holland, Savoy, England, 
and even the pope, the French would still be very 
formidable enemies. William, at the head of about 
70,000 men, of various nations and various dispo- 
citions, advanced to the capital of Spanish Flanders, 
severed Brussels, which was threatened by the 
main body of the French army under Marshal 
Luxembourg (Louis had returned to Versailles), 
forced that able general to retire, sent a detach¬ 
ment to the relief of Liege, which was threatened 
by Marshal Boufllers, and then advanced to the 
Sambrc, and crossed that river, with the view of 
engaging Luxembourg in a pitched battle. But 
in those days general engagements were rare 
lliings; and, except in sieges, soldiers consumed 
more shoe-leather than gunpowder. Luxembourg, 
who was outnumbered, but whose army was one 
consonant, whole, while the army of William was 
made up of many parts, and those so heterogeneous 
that they could scarcely be kept together, retreated 
and manoeuvred, marched and countermarched, 
and baffled every attempt to bring him to action. 
William gave up the command to the Prince of 
Waldeck, and retired to his hunting-seat at Loo 
in September, whence, after a fortnight’s diversion, 
lie repaired to England. In other quarters the 
success of the war was various. On the Rhine, 
where the Elector of Saxony commanded for the 
allies, little or nothing was done; in Catalonia, the 
French nimbi devastating inclusions, but obtained 
no footing; but on the side of Italy, and in Savov, 
Marshal Catinat gained many advantages—taking 
several towns—approaching within three leagues 
of Turin, the Duke of Savoy’s capital, and laying 
siege to Coni, one of the strongest of his for¬ 
tresses. But here he was checked by Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, who now began to display those 
qualities which afterwards made him the compa¬ 
nion and rival of Marlborough. William had just 
sent the duke a seasonable supply of money, and 
a few troops under the command of Schomberg, 
son of the Marshal who had perished at the battle 
of the Boyne. Eugene, being, as it is said, advised 
thereto by Schomberg, made a sudden march across 
the mountains, forced the French to raise the siege, 
in which they had lost many men, and then, de¬ 
scending into the plain, retook Carmagnolu, and 
drove back Catinat with Joss and shame. The 
Emperor Leopold, who was the nominal, as Wil¬ 
liam was the real, head of the league, was made 
easy on one of his frontiers by a sanguinary defeat 
given, at Salankeman, on the Danube, to the Turks, 
who had been excited to a new war chiefly through 
French diplomacy.* 

^ But in Ireland the campaign had been decisive. 
Early in June the Dutch general Ginckcl, rein¬ 
forced by some excellent troops from Scotland, 
and well suppled, through the vigilance of Wil¬ 
liam, with all the necessaries of war, took the 

„ * Voltaire, SiMe de Louis XIV.-Life of William, bv Do Foe.- 
Bumot.-Kuli.lu— Coxe. • 
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field, and on the 18th sat down before AtWone, a 
very strong town divided into two parts by the 
river Shannon, but connected by a bridge, which* 
was protected by a fort. The part on the eastern 
bank, called the English town, was carried with 
some slaughter, and Ginckel rushed onward to the 
bridge; but the besieged had broken some of tjie 
arches, the French officers had constructed a 
t&tc du pont, and there was no way across 
except by fording the Shannon. After some fruit¬ 
less attempts upon the bridge, u council of war 
determined, on the 30th, to try one of the fords, 
which arc few, narrow, and dangerous. General 
Sarsficld, commanding the garrison, perceived the 
intention, and informed Monsieur St. Ruth,who was 
now commander-in-chief of the combined forces 
of French and Irish, that the enemy were, going 
to ford the river. St. Ruth, who had been re¬ 
inforced with several good regiments from France, 
and who lay in the neighbourhood, treated this 
intelligence with contempt, saying, “They dare 
not do it, and T so near.” Sarsficld said, in a 
sadder tone, “ He does not know the English.” 
On the following morning the English grenadiers 
dashed into the Shannon, and, locking their arms 
together, they waded twenty abreast across a ford, 
and in spite of a terrible fire of well-managed 
artillery and musketry, and in the teeth of all 
other obstacles, they gained the opposite hank, 
established themselves firmly there, and drove the 
Irish from the head of the bridge. Planks were 
soon laid over the broken arches, and the rest of* 
the army crossed by the bridge or in rude pon¬ 
toons. In less than an hour they were masters of’ 
the Irish town, Sarsficld running out at one side 
as Ginckcl entered at the other. St. Ruth, who 
had behaved like a confident blockhead, attempted 
to re-take the town, but, after losing men, he de¬ 
camped by night without beat of drum, to take 
up a strong position at Aghrim, in the midst of* 
hills and hogs. There lie was attacked by Ginckel 
on Sunday, the 12th of July. The approaches, 
through morasses, were exceedingly difficult, and 
the Dutch horse and the English dragoons were 
repulsed at the pass of Urachrce; but, after a 
hard struggle, Eppinger’s dragoons and my Lord 
Portland’s horse gained grounch on the enemy’s 
left, and General Mackay attacked their right. 
As they advanced they found the ditches strongly 
lined by Irish musketeers and the French and Irish 
horse advantageously posted on the spurs of the hills 
behind the musketeers. The Irish troops, both 
horse and foot, fought bravely, and in unusually 
good order; but St. Ruth was obliged to strengthen 
iiis wings, which the English threatened to turn, 
and then Ginckel moved forward to attack his 
weakened centre. Ginckcl’s men advanced over 
a red bog half a mile broad, sinking to the waist 
in mud and water; and beyond this uncomfortable 
morass they had to ascend a hill, where the French 
and Irish took advantage of every hedge, of twfi 
old Danish forts, and of the old custle of Aghrim, 
which kept up a hot fire. The English centre, 
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after suffering severely, were forced back to the 
edge of the red hog. St. Ruth exclaimed, “ Now 
* will I drive these English hack to the gates of 
Dublin.” But the Frenchman again miscal¬ 
culated : the English rallied almost instantly, and, 
being reinforced with some fresh men, charged the 
pursuing Irish, and drove them up the hills. At 
the same time the advancing right wing of the 
English drove still farther hack the Irish left, and 
victory was scarcely doubtful, when St. Ruth was 
killed'hv a cannon ball. As soon us the French 
guards saw their general fall they moved off; they 
were soon followed by the Irish horse; and then 
the rest of the host fled to the top of Kilcommodon 
Hill. But the English pursued them, drove them 
from the heights, and committed a pitiless slaughter 
on the infantry. Four thousand Irish fell on the 
field of battle, and nearly an ecpial number in the 
pursuit. The English counted about 1400 killed 
and wounded. In consequence of this victory 
Galway surrendered; Imt Limerick, which had 
foiled King William in the preceding year, stood 
another memorable siege, the garrison being vastly 
strengthened by Sarsfield, who conducted thither 
that part of King James’s army which survived 
and kept together after the fatal battle of Aglirim. 
Tyrconncl, who had returned from France, died 
in Limerick a few days after that battle; and 
Sarsfield, the bravest, and ablest of James’s adhe¬ 
rents, commanded within those walls which now 
enclosed all the means and the hopes of the party. 
Limerick was invested by Ginckcl on the 2(ith of 
August, but it was not until the 22nd of Septem¬ 
ber, and after some terrible encounters, that the 
English were able to open their trenches on both 
sides of the Shannon. Then, however, the garrison 
began to despair, and Sarsfield proposed a surren¬ 
der upon conditions: on the 1st of October the 
articles were submitted 1o Ginckel and the lords 
justices, who signed them on the 3rd, and thus put 
an end to the Irish war. These articles of Lime¬ 
rick, which were so reprobated by the bigots of 
Protestantism and the men hungering and thirsting 
after forfeitures and confiscations, were highly ho¬ 
nourable to King William, and were also, in a 
measure, an acknowledgment of the valour of the 
Irish people, jT nation of poltroons would not 
have obtained such favourable terms. By the first 
of these articles it. was agreed “That the Roman 
Catholics of this kingdom shall enjoy such privi¬ 
leges in the exercise of their religion as are con¬ 
sistent with the laws of Ireland, or as they did 
enjoy in the reign of King Charles II.; and their 
majesties, as soon as their affairs will permit them 
to summon a parliament in this kingdom, will 
endeavour to procure the said Roman Catholics 
such further security in that particular as may 
preserve them from any disturbance upon the ac¬ 
count of their said religion.” The second article 
gecurcd to all the inhabitants or residents of Lime¬ 
rick, or other places and garrisons then in pos¬ 
session of the Irish, and to all officers and soldiers 
then in arms under commission of King James in 
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the several counties of Limerick, Clare, Kerry, 
Cork, and Mayo, or in any of them, and all the | 
commissioned officers that belonged to the Irish g 
regiments then in being that were not prisoners of 
war, or had not taken out protections, the enjoy¬ 
ment of all their estates, freeholds, inheritances, 
rights, titles, interests, privileges, and immunities 
which they held in the reign of Charles II., free 
from all forfeitures or outlawries incurred by them, 
provided only they returned to their obedience to 
King William and Queen Mary, and took the oath 
of allegiance; and all persons comprehended in 
this article were to have and enjoy all their goods 
and chattels, real and personal; their trades, pro¬ 
fessions, and callings, with free liberty to exercise 
their professions, trades, &o., as in the reign of 
King Charles II., provided that nothing in this 
article should extend to restoring any forfeited 
person then out of the kingdom, in France or else¬ 
where, except only such as were comprised in 
another article. The sixtli article wisely fixed j 
limits for that war of litigation which must always j 
follow such revolutions, such sudden transfers of 1 
property, and personal injuries and animosities. It : 
declared that—“ Whereas the present wars have ' 
drawn great violences on both parties, and that if j 
leave was given for bringing all sorts of private 
actions, the animosities would probably continue 
that, have been so long on foot, and the public dis¬ 
turbance made to last; for the quieting and set¬ 
tling, therefore, of the kingdom, and avoiding those 
inconveniences which would he the necessary con¬ 
sequence of the contrary, no person or persons 
whatsoever, comprised in the foregoing articles, 
shall he sued, molested, or impleaded at the suit 
of any party or parties whatsoever, for any trespass 
by them committed, or for any arms, horses, 
money, goods, chattels, merchandizes, or provisions 
whatsoever by them seized or taken during the 
t ime of the war.” The garrison of Limerick wen- 
allowed to march out with all the honours of war, 
with their arms and baggage, and either to embark 
for France or enter the service of King William 
at their option. Of 14,000 or 15,000 Irish sol¬ 
diers, about 10,000 chose to embark for France, 
where they entered the service of Louis XIV., and 
became that gallant corps so constantly mentioned 
in the wars abroad as “The Irish brigade.”* 
Ginckel was solemnly thanked by the English 
parliament for his services; and the titles of Baron 
Aghrim and Earl of Athlone were conferred upon 
him. But though the army of England had been 
so triumphant in Ireland, her fleet had scarcely 
done more under Russell than they had done the 
preceding year under Herbert,—and precisely for 
the same reason, or because the commander was 
lukewarm in the cause, and actually corresponding 
with the court of St, Germain. Russell, during 
his long cruise, scarcely fired a shot;t and the 

* Ralph.-!,eland. 

t Sneaking of the preceding year. Unmet says“ But, if we ln-i 
few or our seamen in engagements, we lost a great many by reason of 
the bad victualling. Soinj! excused this because it was so inte in the 
year before funds^were made for it; while, others imputed it to base 
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maritime trade of England was almost ruined by 
French privateers. 

William, who had reached London a few days 
before, met his parliament on the 22nd of October. 
In his speech, after alluding to the success which 
had attended his arms in Ireland, he represented 
the propriety of taking care to pay the arrears of 
the army, and the necessity of still increasing the 
number both of his troops and ships. Votes of 
thanks were passed, and loyal addresses sent up; 
hut those who had been shut out of the “court pas¬ 
ture” got up a strong opposition to all the money- 
bills, making it their business to explore every 
method of rendering the possession of power un¬ 
easy to those who held it, under popular pretences, 
hut with an eye to their own private advantage. 
Admiral Russell was called to account for his 
misdoings, or, rather, his non-doings; but he 
threw the blame upon the Board of Admiralty and 
the commanders of the Butch fleet thal sailed with 
him; and such an artful cloud was raised that 
both the offender and the offence were lost sight 
of. The Commons complained loudly of the 
abuses and peculations of officers in the armv, of 
commissaries, of men in office, and of the servants 
of the government generally; they challenged the 
right of inspecting all public accounts whatsoever; 
and the party out of place hail the enthusiastic 
generosity to propose that all the profits arising 
from any place, in the gift of the crown, cither 
by salary, fee, or perquisite, above anil beyond 
5t)0/. per annum, should he applied to the charge 
of the. Avar, with an exception in favour of the 
Speaker of the Mouse of Commons, the commis¬ 
sioners of the great seal, the judges, ambassa¬ 
dors and ministers residing at. foreign courts, 
and the officer? of the fleet and army. It, is 
scarcely necessary to pause to explain how soon 
the ay heel s of this mighty move came to a dead¬ 
lock, or how it A\as demonstrated that the three 
kingdoms could not. furnish persons disinterested 
enough to nerve the public for 500/. u-year. On 
the (ith of November it. was unanimously resolved 
that a supply should he granted to their majesties 
for the carrying on a vigorous war against France; 
find in passing the estimates of the navy they voted 
1,575,898/. for that service, including ordnance 

yrnrticcs and worse desiffns.”i (’IV name writer wivs that On* Hurl 'of 
. Torrlufitou (Admiral Herbert) was a man of 'pleasure, and did 
I not make the luiste that, was necessary. It is calculated that from 
the beginninff of the war up to the mouth of November, IMS, 
liftmi hundred Enulish trading vessels, of the ajrKrenato value of 
three millions sterling, were taken by the enemy. In some instances 
il was proved that the privateers, under French colours, were 
eipiippeil and jwrtlv manned by English and Irish Jacobites; nud, 
trom the certainty with which these corsairs pounced upon their prey, 
d Iwrame an article of belief in the commercial world that the Jitco 
bites at home gave notice of the sailiug of the shipping from English 
ports, of their destination, &e. "The conclusion of all,” says 
Hornet, “was, Husscll complained of the ministry, particularly of 
Karl of Nottingham, and they complained no less of him; anil 
Inc merchants complained of the Admiralty: hut they, in their own 
uelence, said that we had not ships nor seamen, l»th to furnish out 
a great fleet and at the same time to scud out rouvoys for securing 
the trade." Hut Burnet knew not what wc now know—Hint Bussell 
was corresponding \dtli James, anil that the dethroned king’s adlie- 
'ents boasted that Admiral Delavul, Admiral Killigrew, and others 
depended entirely upon the king (James), liecuuse they owed their 
lortuuesto him, and expected more from him than from the Prince 
ot Orange.—See a Memorial from James’s adherents to the French 
ministry in the Uppers published by Macphtrson. 


and the building one dry dock and two Avct docks 
at Portsmouth, for such conveniences Avcre much, 
wanted. On the 16th of the same month they re¬ 
solved to carry the army to 64,924 men, exclusive 
of officers; but, before fixing the sum, they debated 
long, and critically examined the estimates of the 
paymaster, as also the proportion that, should *he 
furnished out of the revenue of Ireland ; and it, aahs 
not until the 4th of January that they voted, 
for the. land forces, or the service, of that year, 
1,935,787/. to he paid by England, and 165,000/. 
to be taken out of the revenue of Ireland. While 
the army estimates Averc under consideration they, 
hoAvever, dispatched two other money hills, one 
imposing an additional excise upon beer, ale, &c.; 
the other imposing a land-tax of two shillings in 
the pound. On giving the royal assent, lo these 
tAvo hills, Avhich he did on the last day of Decem¬ 
ber, William thnnked them in form, but. said, “ I 
must take notice to you at the same time, with 
some, trouble, that the ucav year is already come; 
Avhile our preparations for it are not only more 
ImckAvard, but. those of our enemies, as we have 
reason to think, in greater forwardness than they 
Averc last year.” And he told the Commons that, 
the season being so far advanced, the session could 
not. admit of a much longer continuance, and that, 
therefore, he must recommend dispatch in all their 
other hills. 

A.n. 1692.—A variety of hills were rapidly 
passed by the Commons, hut for the most part, 
rejected by the Lords, avIio expressed great dread 
of innovation. A bill for vesting the forfeited 
estates in England and Ireland in his majesty, to 
be applied for the use of the Avar,—an army bill, 
for strictly proportioning the pay to the real com¬ 
plement of men,—a bill for reducing the rate of 
interest upon borrowed money,—and another for 
continuing the commissioners of public accounts, 
were all lost in the Upper House. This led to 
several stormy conferences between the two Houses. 
But the Commons carried their point about the 
commission of accounts, by tacking it to a poll-tax 
hill, by which all persons except children, servants, 
ami paupers Averc to pay a shilling every quarter; 
every gentleman of 300/. a-year, twenty shillings 
a quarter; every person worth 300/., ten shillings; 
every beneliced clergyman or teacher worth 80/. 
a-year, twenty shillings; every lord of parliament, 
10/. ; and Nonjurors double. Tavo things arc here 
made apparent—the great expensivcticss of a con¬ 
tinental Avar, and the unskilfulness of the legisla¬ 
ture in the art of taxation. The very name of 
poll-tax had always been odious to the English 
people; hut perhaps the unpopularity excited by 
it was the reason why many men in parliament 
voted for the bill. 

On the 29th of February the parliament was 
prorogued. In the interval between the proroga¬ 
tion and William’s departure for Holland several 
important changes were made in court and cabi¬ 
net; and these changes Avere almost entirely in 
favour of the Tory party, or of the trimmers, .who 
* • f 2 
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could 1)S Wliigs and Tories by turns. The Earl 
, of Rochester, maternal uncle to Queen Mary and 
the head of the high-church party, Lord Ranelagh, 
Lord Cornwallis, and Sir Edward Seymour, who 
had opposed the king in everything, were brought 
into the privy council, and the Earl of Pembroke 
was made lord privy seal. Pelham, a Whig, was 
turned out to make room for Mr. Montague, the 
ablest head of the Tory party. A damp fell upon 
the whole Whig party, and not a few were sud¬ 
denly converted into flaming Jacobites. But be¬ 
fore these appointments the Earl of Marlborough, 
who called himself a Tory till the Whigs in the 
following reign afforded him the means of ac¬ 
quiring renown, and, what was dearer to him, 
enormous wealth, was suddenly disgraced and dis¬ 
missed from all his employments, and prohibited 
from appearing at court.* As the Princess Anne 
espoused the cause of the husband of her friend, 
and joined Lady Marlborough in styling William 
“ a monster,” “ a Dutch abortion,” &c., the bitter 
quarrel between her and her sister, the queen, 
which had begun with the new reign, became irre- 
concileablfi. An order was sent through the lord 
chamberlain, enjoining Lady Marlborough to re¬ 
move from the palace of Whitehall; and thereupon 
Anne, disdaining to continue in the palace, removed 
to Sion Hill, a mansion lent to her by the Duke of 
Somerset, whence in a short time she repaired to 
Berkeley House, which became her permanent re¬ 
sidence, and the resort of all who were friendly to 
the Marlboroughs and inimical to the court. This 
coterie did not confine themselves to calling names; 
they laboured with tongue and pen to augment the 
popular discontents and the difficulties of the go¬ 
vernment, and some of the chief of them intrigued 
with the exiled family and their agents. 

On the 5th of March "William embarked for 
the continent, and was soon with the grand army 
of the confederacy, which was assembled near 
Louvain. On the 20th of May Louis XIV. joined 
the French army, which was still commanded by 

* F.vclvu, who lmtcd the man, says, without mincing the matter, 
“ Lord Mnrllxtrough, lieutenant-general of the king's army in Eng- 
latid, gentleman of the bedehamlier, &c., dismissed from all his 
charges, military anil other, for his exeessive taking of brilies, eovet- 
onsnetw and extortion on all occasions from his inferior officers. 
Note, this was the lord who was entirely advanced by King James, 
and was the first who lietraycd and forsook his master. He was son 
nf Sir Winston Churchill of the Oreeneloth.” Lord llasil Hamilton, 
In a letter to the Duke of Hamilton, says:—“Everybody make their 
guesses wlint are his crimes. Some say that lie- was endeavouring to 
breed division in the army,'ami to make himself the more necessary, 
besides liis endeavouring to make an ill corresjsmdenre betwixt the 

E inress and the court, hut, everybody hare their different thoughts; 
it this being late yesterday, ali the matter is not well known, hut I 
lieve a few days will bring all to light,” (Dnlrymplc, Appendix.) 
It is amusing to oliservc in what a very different manner Marilio- 
rough’s wife, nearly forty years after, neebtints for the disgTaee of her 
lord. “ The king." she says, “ was pleased, without publirly as¬ 
signing any particular rcusou.to remove my Lord Marllmrough from 
all his employments. Ilis majesty sent Lord Nottingham to tc»Il 
him tlint lie had no more occasion for his service. This event might 
perhaps lx 1 well enougli accounted for, by saying that Lord Portland 
(llentinek) hail ever a great prejudice to my Lord Mnrllxirnngh, and 
that my LnilyOrkney, then Mrs. Viltiers (William’s favourite lady 
or mistress), though 1 hail never done her uny injury, except not 
making court to her, was my implucuhle enemy, llut 1 think it is 
«iot to lie dnulitcd, that the principal cause of the king’s message 
was, the court's dislike that unyboay should have so much interest 
with the prineess ns I had, who would not implicitly oliey every 
command of the king and queen. The disgrace of my Lord Marlbo¬ 
rough, therefore, was designed us a step towurds removing me from 
uboiq her.”— An Account of the Conduct, q<:. 


Luxembourg, who had with him the celebrated 
Vauban, the greatest military engineer of the time. 
On the 29th of May the French opened the trenches 
before Namur, which strong place surrendered on 
the 30th of June, William being unable to relieve 
it, through various causes.* Upon this disap¬ 
pointment William made an attempt to surprise 
Mons; but his design was betrayed to the enemy, 
and Luxembourg, by a rapid movement, prevented 
its execution. After various manoeuvres, the 
French rested upon a strong position between En- 
ghicn and Steinkirk, covered by a wood and thick 
hedges, which were traversed by narrow and intri¬ 
cate defiles. Louis, upon the surrender of Na¬ 
mur, had gone hack in triumph to Paris; hut 
William now hoped to convert his Te Dcurn into 
a dirge. He perceived that the French were off 
their guard, relying upon the strength of their 
position, nnd he resolved to attack them by pass¬ 
ing rapidly through the defiles. On Sunday, the 
24th of July, the Prince of Wirtemberg and Ge¬ 
neral Maekay led the English van through a deep 
defile which terminated in a small plain on the 
enemy’s right wing. The advance was made with 
admirable spirit and quickness; an advanced guard 
were made prisoners; a terrible onset threw half 
the French army into confusion, and Ihcir lines 
were broken. But Count Solmes, whose, duty it 
was to support the first column of attack, remained 
inactive, and behaved altogether in such a manner 
as to give credibility to the dishonouring reports 
which were afterwards circulated about this Dutch 
officer.t Luxembourg was thus allowed time to 
rally his broken battalions, and then, advancing, 

* At first hi 1 was prevented by a rising of the waters, which swept 
a way all till! bridges on the river Mchaigne; mid, by the time the 
vutiTK subsided, the French hud so fortified all the pusses to their 
camp before Namur, ns to render an nttark too desperate. As soon 
ns lie had left England the Jacobites began to eireulate a long mnl 
wcll-peuncd declaration from King James, who offered a free pardon 
to all except the l)nke of Ormond, the Marquess of Winchester, the 
Earls nf Sunderland, Danby, and Nottingham, the Lords Delamere, 
Wiltshire, Colchester, Cornhury, nnd Dunblane, the Dislinp of St. 
Asaph, Dr. Tillntson, Dr. l)nnict(the historian), about twelve other 
gentlemen who were nnmed, the fishermen and nil others who had 
offered personal indignities to his majesty at. Eeversham, the judges 
nnd jury who lmd condemned his plotting partisan, Ashton, &r. in 
this list*of persons to Ire excluded from the amnesty appear the names 
of John Lord Churchill (Marlborough) and of several others who 
were corresponding with James and plotting against William; lint 
this w hs, no doubt, intended as a blind. To omit the mime of Marl¬ 
borough, who had done so much against him, would have been to 
proclaim to the world that he. hod made his peace with his old 
master. In the'month of April copies of a nnicli more remarkable 
document were circulated. This was a letter from King James, 
written and directed in his own hand, to several memliers of the 
privy council, whom he summoned to lie present atUieucronehemeuL 
of his wife. “ Whereas,” said the letter, “ our royal predecessors 
used to call such of their privy council us could conveniently bn had, 
to be present at the labour of their queens, and lie witnesses to the 
birth of their children, and whereas we followed their example nt 
the birth of our dearest son, the Prince of Wiiles, though even that 
precaution was not enough to hinder ns from the malicious nspersion 
of those who were resolved to deprive ns of our royal right, that: we 
may not hr wanting to ourselves now it hath pleased Almighty God. 
the supporter of truth, to (jive us the hopes of further issue, our 
dearest consort the queen being big, and drawing near licr time, w c 
have thought tit to require such of our privy council ns can possibly 
come to attend us here nt St. Germains, to be witness at our dearest 
consort the queen her labour.” A Dee pass to go unil return was 
promised by liis dearest brother, the most Christian king; but we 
need scarcely say that none availed themselves of it or undertook the 
journey. Letters to the some effect were directed to the Duchess of 
Somerset, the Duchess of Heaufort, the Lad|- Derby, the Lady 
Mayoress of London, and many others who lmd belonged to the old 
court or cubinct. 

+ It was said that he purposely sacrificed the English, whom he 
hated,—that lie kept back his own men, saying to those about him, 

“ Let us see what sport these English bull-dogs wilt make us.' 1 
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he attacked the English on some broken ground, 
and in the midst of hedge-rows and ditches in 
which they had got engaged. William brought 
up in person a strong body of infantry, and an un¬ 
equal and most desperate fight was continued for 
nearly three hours, the English and French occa¬ 
sionally fighting with their muskets muzzle to 
muzzle. In the end, William was obliged to re¬ 
treat before Luxembourg, who had been strength¬ 
ened by some fresh troops brought up at a critical 
moment by Boufflers. The retreat was effected 
with excellent order, the English grenadiers cover¬ 
ing the rear, and the French infantry scarcely 
venturing near enough to fire a shot. The carnage 
on both sides was tremendous, amounting, it is 
said, to 5000 killed on the side' of the allies, and 
nearly as many on that of the French. The brnve 
and devout Mackay, Sir Robert Douglas, and Ge¬ 
neral Sir John Lanier, fell in the thickest of the 
battle. There was still an observable want of 
strict discipline and proper military training 
among them; but the headlong intrepidity which 
the British infantry displayed on this memorable 
day raised them and their country in the estima¬ 
tion of their foreign king. Though Luxembourg 
claimed a victory, he could not deny that he had 
sustained a perilous surprise, and he was in no 
condition to follow up his advantages. Little or 
nothing was done in this campaign after the battle 
of Steinkirk; but in the month of August a de¬ 
testable conspiracy against the life of William was 
discovered through the skill of one Lcefdale, u 
Dutchman. M. de Grandval, a captain of dra¬ 
goons in the French service was arrested at Eynd- 
hoven,and brought to trial before a military court, 
where he and one Dumont, his accomplice, con¬ 
fessed that King James, at St. Germain, in the 
presence of the queen, had engaged him to shoot 
King William. De Grandval was shot in the 
allied camp, and William proclaimed to the world 
the guilt of James and the connivance of Louis, by 
publishing the confession of the hired assassin. 
Neither the court of St. Germain nor that of Ver¬ 
sailles replied to the foul accusation, though great 
pains were afterwards taken to exculpate James, 
uho himself explicitly denied participation in any 
of the schemes which were repeatedly proposed to 
him for killimj William. But the weight of this 
royal denial and the arguments of the Jacobites 
fall to the ground before the documentary evidence 
which has been produced in our own days from 
the friendly obscurity of the archives of Versailles ; 
and M. Mazure, by proving that James subse¬ 
quently employed conspirators against the person 
of William, has made it more than probable that 
he had employed this Grandval, or at least sanc¬ 
tioned his foul attempt* 

If France had been victorious in the Low Coun¬ 
tries this year, she had felt the shame and the mis- 
1 chief of foreign invasion on her own frontiers in 

* Note, Sur urn* Conjuration eoutre la Pcrsonne tic Uuillaume 
III. In Appendix to Histoirc de la Revolution dc 168B cn Angle- 
terre, jar F. A, X Mature. 


the south. The Duke of Savoy and Princfi Eugene, 
accompanied by Schombcrg and his small body o£ 
English, rushed into Dauphint*, crossed the Du¬ 
rance, took several towns, levied large contribu¬ 
tions, burnt eighty chateaux and villages, threat¬ 
ened Grenoble, and even Lyons, the second city in 
the kingdom. On the approach of winter the 
Duke of Savoy was obliged to evacuate his con¬ 
quests, and retire to his own country; but. he lmd 
demonstrated that France could he invaded, and 
that Italians, Savoyards, and Englishmen could 
retaliate upon the French the excesses they had 
committed, particularly in the Palatinate, when 
they were the invading party. But the great blow 
of the year w as struck by British sailors. 

Shortly after the departure of William for the 
Continent, the French began to collect a large 
fleet of men-of-war and transports to carry over 
King James and a formidable army to the invasion 
of England, where the Jacobites were full of in¬ 
solent hope, and, encouraged by William’s ab¬ 
sence, were plotting and combining with wonderful 
activity. In some of the northern counties where 
the papists were numerous, considerable numbers 
of men were enlisted for the service of the de¬ 
throned king, who by the month of April reached 
the port of La Hogue, where he lay surrounded 
by a considerable army of French, Irish, and 
English refugees, all ready to embark. At. this 
dangerous crisis several avowed Jacobites, including 
Lord Middleton, the Lords Grillin and Dunmore, 
Sir John Fenwick, and Colonels Slingsby and 
Sackville were taken into custody; and on the5th 
of May the Earl of Marlborough was suddenly 
arrested and conveyed to the Tower, on a charge 
of high treason. Warrants w ere also issued against, 
the Earls of Huntingdon and Scarsdalc, and Dr. 
Sprat, bishop of Rochester. The Princess Anne 
herself expected to be put in durance; and she 
had some grounds for this apprehension, seeing 
that she had been making overtures to her de¬ 
throned father.* 

On the same day that Marlborough was sent, to 
the Tower, Admiral Russell set sail from the 
Downs in search of the French fleet at l^a Hogue. 
OIF Bcachy Head Russell was joined by the squa¬ 
drons of Carter and Dclaval, who had been watch¬ 
ing the French ports, and by a portion of the 
Dutch fleet; so that altogether lie was at the head 


* Anne, if iipjwjirs, never wrote .to her father till there was nn ap¬ 
pearance that he must succeed in his new enterprise and 1 recover his 
lost kingdoms, Ilien she deemed it necessary to avert the wrath of 
the parent she had abandoned, and expressed her concern for his 
misfortunes, the sense of her own unhappiness, and her l»ii K -t.ou- 
Hsliedwisl.es of redeeming her fault liy undoing all that had been 
done.-i.ee /rf Lett* in the AJcmmr* of Dalrvmplc savs, 

boldly. At length nil things were settled; „„d the French king got 
assurances tlut the army would be directed by Marlborough, the 
ft .F‘" t »’"? of th “ ,l,ureh by ‘be Princess 
Anne. And unon the evidence of the papers collected by Dalrymple 
and Manure, ofthe Stuart MHS., and of other documents which hare 
been successively brought to light, we may almost venture to sav that 
there was something very like un arrangement of this kind. It 
thut in Admiral Bussell 

was rather a had politician thun a lmd or sellish man. In his row* 
spondence with the exiled king he had insisted mi terms mid rou- 
ceseinns all favourable to the liberties of iiis comitrv. und which, in 
■leccl, if James had been resUm-d, and had observed them (which he 

EngYaSto a ^b£' W °" W ^ L ' TOVCrtal 1,le 8°™™“™* ° r 
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of ninety-nine men-of-war, the greatest force that 
had been seen in the Channel since the Spanish 
'Armada. On the 19th of May he discovered the 
French fleet off Cape Burfleur, bearing down upon 
him full sail. The French admiral, the Count de 
Tourvillc, who, it appears, did not know that 
Russell had effected his junction with the Dutch, 
and who had positive orders to engage the Eng¬ 
lish (it being calculated that many of the English 
officers were in the interest of James), kept his 
course and actually engaged, though at long shots, 
with only sixty-three ships. The loose combat 
lasted from ten in the morning till five in the 
evening, when the French towed away with all 
their boats, and the English after them. At six 
there was a fresh engagement, but a fog fell, and 
under its cover the French made for the westward, 
favoured by a fresh gale. It appears either that 
Dc Tourvillc counted upon the superior sailing 
qualities of his ships, or that he still was ignorant 
of the amount of the force at sea against him, and 
from various causes, including treachery, perhaps, 
many ships of the allied fleet had neither come 
into battle nor hove in sight.* During the night 
there was a calm with heavy fogs, which lasted 
nearly till noon of the following day, when the 
greater part of the French fleet was seen about two 
leagues in advance of the English aud Dutch, who 
pursued without, any regard to order of battle, 
every ship in their van making the best: of its 
way. But soon it grcw r calm again, and all came 
to anchor on the coast, the pursued being still 
considerably in advance of the pursuers. But ou 
the morning of the 21st there was a brisk breeze, 
if not a rough gale, and as the English and Dutch 
advanced they discovered part of the French fleet 
making into the “ Race of Alderney,” a narrow- 
strait between the island of Alderney and that part 
of the French coast which forms the peninsula of 
Cotantin. That channel, though safe in calm 
weather, and deep enough for the pussage of the 
lafgest. ships, is very dangerous in stormy wea¬ 
ther, owing to irregular and conflicting currents. 
The Dutch and the blue squadron of the English, 

* Queen Mary, who wnx governing during her husband's ulwener, 
susjieeted the fidelity of many men in the fleet, but she behaved with 
iidmirnhle liruileiiee. According to James’s biography, “ It is more 
than probable that many officers of the English fleet, when they saw 
his most Christian majesty (King Louis) was in earnest, Ix'gan to 
waver, at least the I'rineess of Orange was sensible of it; and, seem¬ 
ing by an affected generosity not to credit what she could not remedy, 
had sent, them word she reposed an entire confidence in their fidelity 
and zeal, and that she looked upon the contrary reports as industri¬ 
ously raised by her enemies. This drew mi address from the fleet, 
wherein they declared they would defend with the utmost peril of 
their lives their majesties’ undoubted right, together with tlm religion 
and liberties of their country, against all foreign and popish invaders 
whatsoever. That, though perhaps no more cordially meant by many 
that signed it than addresses usually were in those nays, might, how¬ 
ever, create so much diffidence in those who intended well, as to pre¬ 
vent their venturing at wlmt they might reasonably donlit would be 
generally opposed liy others; nevertheless, the king had good holies 
of many of the officers, particularly Carter, rear-admiral of the blue, 
but endeavoured te have matters so ordered as not to depend upon so 
dubious a foundation, especially the faint assurances of Admiral 
Hassell himself, for he knew that fear alone would make those mer¬ 
cenary souls his friends, and that nothing hut the preparations where 
Jie was could produce that effect.” According to Kertraml de Molle- 
ville, ** The government was acquainted with all these particulars, 
partly by some agents of King James, who betrayed his cause, partly 
by Admiral Cutler himself, who informed the queen that be had 
been tampered with.”— hilt. This Admiral Carter was killed at an 
early part of the engagement by a chance shot. 


who pursued to the mouth of the Channel, hesi¬ 
tated about engaging in it, and finally stood off 
and let all the French ships that entered it escape.* 
For this Sir John Ashley, the admiral of the blue, 
was called to account in parliament, but, was ho¬ 
nourably acquitted. Sir Ralph Delava], vice-ad¬ 
miral of the red, who was foremost of the rest of 
the allied fleet that had kept their course without 
turning to the Race of Alderney, was more suc¬ 
cessful ; for, off Cape dc Wick, near Cherbourg, 
he found dismasted or stranded De Tourville’s 
ship, the Solcil Royal, of 110 guns, the Admirable, 
of 102 guns, the Conquerant of 80 guns, and 
three smaller rates, and Delava] burned and de¬ 
stroyed them all. Eighteen French ships of the 
line which had hauled for the Hogue, got safe in, 
between the forts de Lisset and dc la Hogue, and 
before Admiral Russell came up they had been 
allowed time to provide for their defence. The 
ships were drawn up as far upon the shallows as 
tides and cables could bring them, and so left 
aground with their broadsides to the enemy; 
platforms and batteries, a flew de»l’eai(, were 
raised on shore and planted with all the artillery 
of the army intended for the invasion of England; 
chaloupcs filled with infantry were stationed among 
the shoals and along the beach; and upon the 
heights behind stood the whole army, with King 
James, the Duke of Berwick, the Marshal de 
Bcllefonde, and other great officers. When Rus¬ 
sell discovered these dispositions he lay-to, and 
sent Vice-Admiral Rooke on the 22nd to attempt 
the destruction of the ships. This was the really 
brilliant part of the battle of La Hogue; anil 
most brilliantly was it performed. Hooke advanced 
with some light frigates and nearly all the open 
bouts of the fleet, the ships of the" line being un¬ 
able to approach on account of the shallow water. 
He stationed his frigates as near as he could, 
and then trusted to the men in the boats, who 
had only a general order to hoard and burn, 
and do the best they could. The brave sailors 
pulled away and handled nothing but their oars, 
while they were assailed by a terrible fire of ship 
guns, camions, and musketry both from shore 
and ships. But, when they got alongside they 
threw away oars and muskets, and, with a tremen¬ 
dous huzza, with their cutlasses in their hands, 
they hoarded, carried the ships, and pointed their 
guns against the French ehaloupes and their forts 
on shore. They burned six ships of the line that 
night; and, renewing their attack on the following 
morning, they totally destroyed all the rest, toge 
ther with a number of transports and merchant- 
vessels. James witnessed all this destruction; 
and it is said that, in the heat of the fight, his 
nationality, or the force of habit, so far overcame 
all other considerations, that he exclaimed, invo¬ 
luntarily, “ See my brave English sailors!” While 
some of the ships were burning* to the water’s 


T"* ‘" 'uiy-w* mom, whom if Ashley ] 

l , i 1I ? u “ 1 ,’, & he had destroyed them, got inio 

Mttlo s. 1 hough acquitted by parliament. Ashley was not acquit 
by the nation, who blamed him severely. * 1 
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edge, some of their loaded gmis, which had not 
been discharged, went off and killed some of those 
who attended upon him. James then said,— 

“ Heaven fights against me!” and he retired, in 
utter hopelessness, to his tent, whence he soon 
repaired to St. Germain to his wife, Mary of Este, 
who, on the 28th of June, was delivered of a 
daughter* He wrote to the abbot of the monks 
of La Trappe—“ We have not yet suffered enough 
for our sins—I mean myself and my subjects. . . 
You have left the world to work your salvation— 
happier those who can do it—those are the only 
people I cnvy.”t Hut, in spite of these pious 
declarations, James still longed after his earthly 
crown, and he continued to renew his efforts in 
every possible w T ay, for several years, though, after 
the battle of La Hogue, he never could have enter¬ 
tained a rational hope of success. To use the 
words of the writer of his Life—“ This hindered 
not a due attention to any occasion which Provi¬ 
dence might offer to the regaining his right. He 
knew how to reconcile the suffering with patience 
the ill success of his endeavours with a due perse¬ 
verance in them; for this reason the late disap¬ 
pointment hindered not a continuance of that 
correspondence with his friends in England, who 
(especially before the business of La Hogue) were, 
or pretended to be, very numerous — not only 
persons of the greatest Tank, but even many who 
were in actual employment in the government.”! 
Twenty-four days after the victory, the Earl of 
Marlborough was liberated from the Tower. The 
ground of his arrest, was this: — One Robert 
Young, then a prisoner in Newgate for the non¬ 
payment of a fine, knowing something of the 
suspicions entertained by the government of King 
William, and of the parties who were Jacobites, 
lodged an information that there were treasonable 
papers secreted in the house of Bishop Sprat, at 
Bromley, in Kent. A search-warrant, was issued, 
and, besides several letters hearing the signature 
of Marlborough, there was found an act of asso¬ 
ciation, which bore the signatures of Marlborough, 

* “A week after the kill)' returned from La Hogue the queen was 
delivered of a princess, whieh (’live him at least some domestic com¬ 
fort. She was christened l.ouise Mary, the most Christian king 
being her godfuthci, whieh ceremony was performed with (treat 
maguillcenco and solemnity: and though no one eume out of Ungland, 
according to the king’s invitation, however, beside* the princesses 
amt chief ladies of the court of France, the chancellor, the tint presi¬ 
dent of the parliament of Paris, the archbishop, Sen., the wife of the 
Danish ambassador, Madame MeereToon, ns a person on whoso tes¬ 
timony the people of England might reasonably rely, was present at 
the queen’s labour and delivery, and notwithstanding her averseness 
lto the king’s interest, could not refttse owning the ridiculousness of 
that false and malicious insinuation which hud wrought him so much 
mischief, she being an eyewitness of tlm contrary herself.”— Mem. 

+ Idem. 

J What immediately follows is amusing from that quarter, hut it. 
points clearly enough to the clue to the intrigues of men like Marl¬ 
borough:—" Perhaps it was not purely a steal for the king’s restora¬ 
tion that stuck so much with many of them, ns the prospect they had 
of au endless war and an unsettled government, till things run in 
their natural cliuunel again: they saw the most Christian king es¬ 
poused his majesty’s;interest heartily, and the Into success (barring 
that disaster lit. sea) against tile united power of almost all Europe 
showed what he was able to do, even while lie had such enemies to 
Struggle with, und, byhonscquence. how much more, it that confe¬ 
deracy should break asunder, which, being a chain of so many dif¬ 
ferent links, could not be hojied would hold long together. Sine; 
therefore, there was some appearance of their lieing forced to 
duty, many of them thought it more eligilde#to return voluntiinli, 
and by offering within conditions to the king.” 


Scarsdale, the bishop, Lord Condmry, and Sir 
Basil Firebrace, who, according to the deed, under-. 
took to restore King James. As soon as lie was 
in the Tower, Marlborough declared to the Karl 
of" Devonshire that the papers were forged, and 
made use of only to keep him in prison. Young, 
the accuser, bore a had character; and, when he 
was confronted with Bishop Sprat, it was made 
to appear that, having an extraordinary talent in 
imitating handwritings, ho had forged all the letters, 
signatures, &c.* Upon this, the bishop and the 
others implicated wore dismissed, with the excep¬ 
tion of Marlborough ; and, after the defeat of the 
French fleet had dissipated the alarm of invasion, 
Queen Mary and the government set free it number 
of noted Jacobites, who had been arrested as u 
measure of precaution, without any explicit charge 
true or false. Though they did not declare the 
fact, the government, no doubt knew, upon other 
testimony than that of the papers found til Brom¬ 
ley, that Marlborough was to he distrusted and 
feared. Yet his detention, after the release of the 
others, was very short;’for, on the 15th of June, 
lie was admitted to hail on the. sureties of the Karl 
of Shrewsbury, the Marquess of Halifax, the* Karl 
of Carberry, and Mr. Boyle. On the 23rd of 
June, however, his own name, and the names of 
two of his hail, Shrewsbury and Halifax, were 
struck out of the list of privy-councillors. At the 
beginning of Michaelmas term, Marlborough and 
his sureties applied for a discharge from their 
recognizances; but the (hurt of King’s Bench 
refused, and they were obliged to wait for the 
meeting of parliament.t 

King William returned from the Continent on 
the 19t,h of October, and was received by the 
people with acclamations. The atrocious design 
of assassination lmd raised him wonderfully in the 
popular affection. On the 4th of November he. 
opened the parliament in person, in a gracious 
speech, in which there was more warmth of feeling 
than he usually displayed. At a very early period 
of the session, attention was drawn to the ease of 
those who had been prisoners in the Tow er. Marl¬ 
borough, Scarsdale, and Huntingdon complained, 
in their places in the House of Lords, of the treat¬ 
ment they had received, and of the conduct of the 
judges who had refused to discharge them from 
their bail, or bring them to trial, conformably to 
the Habeas Corpus Act. The Earl of Shrewsbury, 
one of Marlborough’s sureties, supported the ap¬ 
peal, and represented Marlborough as ungratefully 

* Tiir Duchess of Marlborough says: " Soon after tin 1 prince", 
(Ailin') Kirilin tu Sion, a dreadful plot broke out, which was said In 
have been bid somewhere, 1 don't know where, in a flowerpot; and 
my Lord Marlliorough wus sent to the Tower. To enmiuit a peer to 
prison it was necessary there should be an aflidm it from somebody of 
the treason. My laml Romney .therefore (that is, Sydney), secretary of 
state, had sent to one Young, who was then in gaol for perjury ami 
forgery, und paid ills flue, in order to make liim wlial they call a 
legal eiidenee. For, as the court lawyers said. Young, not haling 
lost his cars, was an irreproachable vitnest.! I shall not dwell on (hi¬ 
story of this fellow's villany. the liishop of Rochester having giieu a 
full account of it in print .’’—An Account of the Conduct, See. There 
is no doubt of the indifferent character of Young; Imt we are not in 
■'lined to believe, except upon better eiidenee liat so honourabh 
and kind-hearted a man ns Sydney should lur ■ Jed him on in t In' 
mnnner descritied by the unscrupulous duchess. 

t Ralph^—Coxe, Life of Marlborough. 
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and unjfistly used. The debate was vehement and 
, prolonged. The House of Lords came to a reso¬ 
lution—“ That no peer shall be remanded to prison 
by the King’s Bench upon his appearing before 
them by virtue of the Habeas Corpus Act, after 
having entered his prayer to be tried as the said 
a<! directs, or kept under bail, unless there appear 
against him two witnesses upon oath, or in a capa¬ 
city to be sworn.” They appointed a day to con¬ 
sider in what manner they should discharge the 
lords from their recognizances, but the king ter¬ 
minated the business by discharging them him¬ 
self, and the ministers were exonerated by a 
bill of indemnity. Marlborough renewed his 
intrigues with the agents of James, begging 
all the while employment from William, who, 
how'ever, thought it not for the good of the ser-'’ 
vice to intrust the command of any of his troops 
to him, and who would never employ him until he 
was convinced that it was his interest to be faithful. 
Under a less magnanimous prince, and any govern¬ 
ment less controlled by the law, Marlborough 
would not have lived to be the hero of Blenheim, 
but would have perished on a scaffold. The other 
business of this session of parliament was exceed¬ 
ingly interesting. The w r ar of parties was carried 
on with great acrimony. The Tories attempted to 
ruin the Whig admiral, Russell, who, as was sup¬ 
posed by many that were of neither faction, had 
not done all that lie ought in the battle of La 
Hogue; and the Whigs attempted to unseat the 
Tory secretary of state, Lord Nottingham. The 
Whigs had the advantage in the House of Com¬ 
mons, which declared that Admiral Russell had 
behaved with fidelity, courage, and conduct: but 
the Tories prevailed in the Lords; and the king, 
who had been offended by several things in the 
debate, and who very possibly knew something of 
Russell’s intercourse with the court of St. Ger¬ 
main, dismissed the WTiig admiral and retained 
the Tory secretary* 

The Whig majority in the Commons, on the 13th 
of December, ordered a bill to be brought in which 
made the people wonder, for nine days or a little 
more, at the disinterestedness of the out-of-place 
patriots. It proposed nothing less than the banishing 
all the servants of the crown from the House of Com¬ 
mons. It was entitled, “ A Bill touching free and 
impartial proceedings in Parliament,” and its sub¬ 
stance was, that all members of the House should 
be held incapable of places of trust or profit under 
the crown; and that any member that accepted a 
place should, by the fact, lose his seat, and be barred 
from any re-election. And, strange as it may appear, 
this bill actually passed, with little or no difficulty, 

• We have saiil that Admiral llus»cll was not altogether a selfish 
man. Hut this must be taken comparatively. There are papers that 
tell strongly against liis disinterestedness. In a letter addressed to 
the king, and dated the 10th of May, 1691, Russell complained of 
ill usage, and reproached ids sovereign for not hnviug added to his 
appointments, which at that moment lie confesses were not under 
1,10001. a-year. He also complains grievously of his sisters being left 
without one pension, and of nis brother, a licutenant-eolonel of horse, 
being “forced to quit the service, aud seek a subsistence by marrying 
an old widow.” “These tilings,” adds Russell, “have given me 
great mortification, that you are pleased to show the world my family 
is less deserving of your favour* titan others/’—ita/i^wp/p ^Appendix, 


in a house that was unusually full of military officers 
and placemen.* It was carried up to the Lords 
on the 22nd of December, while the supplies were 
yet depending, and, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the court party, it was there committed by a 
majority of nine. In the committee it was still 
triumphant; and even on the report forty-two peers 
voted for it and only forty against it; but tlic scale 
was turned by the proxies, of which the court had 
seven and the opposition only three; so that the 
bill, for the present, was rejected by a majority of 
two. The ministers considered this an escape 
rather than a victory; and their opponents, includ¬ 
ing the Princess Anne’s husband, Marlborough 
(who was absolutely pining for place), the Duke 
of Cumberland, and the Earls of Warrington, 
Thanet, Weymouth, Danby, Rivers, Sandwich, 
Mulgrave, and others, entered a strong protest; 
and Mulgrave, as a parting blow, printed his able 
and eloquent speech, “ which was everywhere 
received as if it had been a new revelation.”! 

Before the ministry bad recovered from the 
panic occasioned by the Place Bill, M ar Hiorough*s 
friend, the Earl of Shrewsbury, brought in the 
celebrated Bill for Triennial Parliaments, which 
provided for annual sessions and a fresh election 
every three years. After the example exhibited 
in Charles 11.’s time of a seventeen years’ House 
of Commons, it seemed necessary to fix the dura¬ 
tion of the representative body, and three years 
were judged a proper medium term, appearing 
sufficient to establish a control of the electors over 
their representatives, without having recourse to 
the scheme of annual parliaments, which men who 
aimed at a still more popular form of government 
were then, as at later periods, most anxious to 
recommend. But the more immediate object of 
the movers of the bill was to procure the dissolu¬ 
tion of the present parliament, which had already sat 
three years, wanting a few weeks. The opponents 
of the bill represented that, during so critical a war, 
it was not advisable to venture on u new general 
election, since we bad so many among us who were 
so ill affected to the present government. But, in 
spite of these representations, and all the efforts of 
the court party, the Triennial Bill passed the 
Lords. When sent down to the Commons, it en¬ 
countered considerable opposition. It was repre¬ 
sented that such a bill did not come properly from 
the Upper House, who were not to be affected by 
it; for, though the Commons might be altered by 
it, the Lords, by their hereditary right, would 
remain the same. The motion for a second read¬ 
ing was however carried, and the bill w'as then 
committed. Several alterations were suggested in 
committee. The term of dissolution for the sitting 

* Hu met gay* that, “ whereas King Charles’* Loug Parliament 
wus (‘tilled the Pension Parliament, so they called this the Officer*’ 
Parliament; liecausc many that had rommauds in the army were of 
it: and the word they gave out among the people was, that we were 
to he governed liy a standing army and a Htuuding parliament.” 

t Ralph. The Lord* tliat protested argufl that " the House or 
Common* would not have begun and passed a bill of this nature, 
wherein the mcmliers of that House are so particularly concerned, 
without having been fully satisfied in the reasons for it, and pluiulv 
convinced of that great need the people of England are in, at this 
time, of so just and wise a provision. 
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parliament was extended from the 1st of January 
to the 24th of March, which secured another ses¬ 
sion. The question being put for the third reading, it 
was carried by 200 against 161, after which the bill 
was passed and sent back to the Lords; and they 
having concurred in the amendments, nothing was 
wanting save the royal assent to make it law. But 
this assent William refused; thus venturing on an 
exercise of prerogative, which no ordinary circum¬ 
stances could reconcile either with prudence or 
with a constitutional administration of the govern¬ 
ment.* The circumstances of the times, however, 
were not ordinary, but most extraordinary, and in 
them must be found a justification, or at least an 
excuse, for his conduct in this and in several other 
particulars. 

a. i). 1693.—After passing various bills—some 
good, some indifferent, and some decidedly bud— 
and after receiving very liberal supplies, which 
could only be provided for by still-augmenting 
taxation—William prorogued parliament on the 
14lh of March, alleging that the state of affairs on 
the Continent required his presence abroad. By 
this time it was evident to William that he could 
not govern with a Tory majority in the cabinet, 
and that the game which he had proposed, from the 
first, of balancing the two parties, would be both 
difficult and uncertain, lie therefore withdrew his 
countenance from the obnoxious Earl of Notting¬ 
ham, who had figured, in a manner, as prime minis¬ 
ter ; appointed that ultra-Whig, Trcnchanl, who had 
been engaged in Monmouth’s rebellion, secretary in 
lieu of Sidney; and, still further to conciliate the 
Whigs, lie on the same day made Sir John Somers, 
then attorney-general, and one of the purest names 
the party can boast, lord-keeper of the great seal— 
an appointment which was both popular and judi¬ 
cious. The Admiralty, the commissioners of 
which had discontented, if they had not betrayed, 
the nation, was remodelled, and Sir Cloudeslcy 
Shovcll, an excellent officer and an honest man (at 
least for the time), was placed at the head of the 
board.t 

Early in April William was again with the 
allied army, which was again concentrated near 
Louvain. Louis XIV. was with the French army; 
but as soon as William had disconcerted his ma¬ 
noeuvres to fall upon Liege or Brussels, he returned 
to Paris, and left the care of the war to Luxem¬ 
bourg and Boufflcrs. Luxembourg brought up 
his forces to Mcldcrt, within half a league of Wil¬ 
liam's position; hut neither would venture an 
attack, and the two armies lay looking at each 
other. After a skirmish, in which the allies had 
the advantage, the French made a sudden move 
towards Liege; but they were again disappointed, 

; * Hnllnm, Const. Ilist. 

t Killigrew nnd Delavnl were joined with Shovcll in the rommnnd 
of the fleet; nnd Imth were suspected upon very good grounds. "The 
«two first," says llurne^ " were thought so inclinable to King James’s 
interests, that it made some insinuate that the king was in the hands 
of those who intended to Ix-tray him to his enemies : for, though no 
except inn luy against Shmcll, yet it was said lie «;is only put witli 
the other two to give some, reputation to the commission, amt that he 
was one aguinst tyo; so that he could iieitfter Irmleruor do any¬ 
thing." , 

VOL. IV. 


for William had thrown ten battalions of fresh 
troops into that place. Giving up the idea of an’ 
assault or a siege, Luxembourg, after some able 
manoeuvres, put William in such a posfton that 
lie must either fight, with an inferior force, or 
abandon the. towns of Bralmnt to the French. 
Although he was expecting every day to he joined 
by some of his dilatory allies, William resolved to 
risk the battle, notwithstanding the great supe¬ 
riority of the French in point of number; and 
on the. 29th of July lie fought and lost the fa¬ 
mous battle of Landen. But he lost ground 
without losing honour: he displayed the greatest 
activity and bravery during the battle; and lie 
conducted the retreat with a skill which forced an 
involuntary homage of admiration from his ene¬ 
mies. The loss was nearly equal, being estimated 
at about 9000 on either side in killed and wounded. 
Among the slain on the side of the. allies was 
Count Solms, who had misbehaved at Steinkirk ; 
and, on the side of the French, the gallant Sars- 
ficld, who had fought so bravely for King James 
in Ireland. In a few days, when William was 
joined by the Duke of Wirtemberg, whom lie had 
been expecting, and by the troops which he had 
detached to Liege, lie again offered battle: hut now 
he had the superiority in number, and Luxem¬ 
bourg bad the ability, not only to avoid being 
forced into action, but to take Charleroi almost 
under the eyes of the allied army; and thus ended 
this year’s campaign in the Low Countries. At 
Paris, To. Dcums were sung, and nothing was 
spoken of hut victories; hut it was evident to 
thinking men that the tide of fortune was changing 
—-that William was not disconcerted or discou¬ 
raged—and that Louis, after bloody battles and a 
most ruinous expenditure, was not able to cnlamer 
the United Provinces.* 

In another direction the French gained some 
advantages, but at the same time covered them¬ 
selves with infamy. The Marshal Delorges crossed 
the Rhine, and invested Heidelberg, the unfortu¬ 
nate capital of the luckless Palatinate, which was 
taken by storm and delivered up to a savage fury, 
to lust, and rapine. Nothing was respected: the 
churches were pillngcd, blood was shed at the foot 
of the altar, the sanctuary of the tomb was invaded, 
and the bones of the old electors palatine, of their 
wives and families, were torn from the sepulchre 
and scattered all about. As the French did not 
hope to he able to retain possession, they set fire 
to the town in fifty places at once, and with bar¬ 
barous wantonness they destroyed or defaced innu¬ 
merable works of German art, industry, and ge¬ 
nius. Louis, prince of Baden, who commanded 
the Imperial forces, said that lie was come from a 
war against the Turks, to find that Frenchmen, 
calling themselves Christians, could he greater 
barbarians than the infidels. But Louis, thc ( 
most Christian king, did nut fail to order the 
Archbishop of Paris to sing the Te Deum for the 

• Life of William, by Dc Foe.—Voltaire, Sieele dr Louis XIN • 
—Balph.-s-Coke. 
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capture of Heidelberg, nor did that prelate hesi¬ 
tate to obey the order.* Louis boasted that this 
conquest would give a freer entrance to his troops 
into the^tcart of the empire; but Delorges could 
not force the passage of the Necker, and, after 
sustaining several repulses, he was obliged to re¬ 
treat into France. Beyond the Alps the allies, 
consisting of Savoyards, Piedmontese, Spaniards, 
and a few English under Schombcrg, and com¬ 
manded by the Duke of Savoy, Prince Eugene, 
the Count de Caprara, the Count de Las Torres, 
and the Marquis dc Lcganez, were defeated on 
the 4th of October, at Marsaglia, in the plains of 
Piedmont, by the French, under Catinat. But 
that marshal was so weakened in that hard-fought 
battle as to be unable to do anything else, and the 
French found themselves effectually shut out from 
Turin and from other places which they had ex¬ 
pected to take by coups de main. + 

King James, or the writer of his Memoirs, 
treating that affair slightingly, says, that, after the 
battle of La Hogue, his most Christian majesty, 

“ to show that he was neither dejected nor dis¬ 
abled by that loss, notwithstanding the expense of 
the war, gave orders for rebuilding as many ships 
as had been burnt, which, in a year’s time, was 
done accordingly of the same bulk and burden, to 
the great admiration of the riches, power, and 
economy of his state.” This statement is not far 
from the truth ; but, if William had been served 
as he ought to have been, the case would have 
been different; at least there is reason to believe 
that if Russell, Delaval, and the rest, had done 
their duty, most, of the. old French ships would 
have been destroyed, and the new ones either 
burned on the stocks or prevented from getting to 
sea. Good plans were formed by William for this 
end, but they Averc all either betrayed to the enemy 
or frustrated in execution by rogues and cowards. 

A short time before the battle of La Hogue and 
the French preparations to invade England, Wil¬ 
liam had intended to make an attack upon Brest, 
the chief port which Louis had on the ocean, and, 
if he did no more, to destroy all the shipping 
there. The project, was entirely his own : he 
communicated it to none save some of his mi¬ 
nisters ; but they betrayed the secret to the French 
court.+ After the battle of La Hogue, the project 
of an attack upon Brest and a descent on the 
French coast Avas revived, and William proposed 
that it should be made on a much grander scale 
than had been previously contemplated; and that 

* The Palatinate liml lieen cruelly devastated anil Heidelberg lmm- 
burded by Turenue, lit the express order of Louis XIV., in the year 
lfiBfl. when another Te Pee in hnd been .sun# at Paris, and a medal 
(.truck with the blasphemous inscription, Ret dixit etjactum est. lly 
the two bombardments Heidelberg Castle, one ol'the most interesting 
edifices in Europe, studded all over inside and out. with sculpture 
and the choicest carving, was defaced and more than half ruined. 

t Schomberg received a mortal wound in the battle, anil died for 
William, as his father had done at the battle of Uie lloync. 

$ Dairympie, Memoirs, with documents in Appendix. Lord 
i liochester, second son of Chancellor Clarendon, and one of Queen 
Mary’s maternal uncles, was among those who corresponded with 
King James. “ When I was last at Paris, I saw in tin: Scotch col¬ 
lege there, a letter from Lord liochester to King James, written ou 
silk, which, from the form of the piece, had been the inside of u 
womans stomacher; and 1 was told were were others of his letters in 
the'liousc.'’— Dalrymplc. i 
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the fleet Bhould carry a land army of 10,000 men, 
horse and foot. It was calculated that, with this 
force, all the arsenals and dockyards of France 
might be destroyed; and the popular mind was 
excited beyond measure. The troops were em¬ 
barked in transports, and were left, unprotected , 
to seek Admiral Russell, who was at sea; they, 
however, fell in with the fleet off St. Malo’s: but 
then, instead of proceeding to action, they lost time 
in debates and councils of war, which are almost 
ever the signals and the causes of failure. As it 
had happened before, and as it lias repeatedly 
happened since, more particularly in our expedi¬ 
tions to the French coast, the sea officers and the 
land officers disagreed, and Russell pretende*-' 
everything to be difficult and dangerous; and 
after the troops had been on board fur some four 
or five days, he brought them back without doing 
anything. During the autumn and Avintcr the 
English fleet lay inactive, not. even giving convoy 
to the merchant-vessels, some of which lmd Ivon 
detained in port with their cargoes on board for 
many months. But the French, ip the mean¬ 
while, had made immense exertions; new ships 
of war were launched, old ones repaired, and, by the 
month of May, they had effected Avliat was id wavs 
a difficult and critical point—the junction of *1. ’ir 
fleet from Toulon, in the Mediterranean, with tin;!, 
of Brest, on the ocean. In the beginning of i.c 
present year (IfilW) the English government pro¬ 
mised a convoy to the fleet, of merchantmc" des¬ 
tined for the Mediterranean and the Levant, ar.r' 
which Avas then called the “ Smyrna fleet.” But 
when the appointed moment came, ministers iv- 
presented, that, on account of the immense va'ue 
of the property embarked, those trading vessels 
must wait for a stronger convoy than that which 
had been prepared ; and in the month of February 
new excuses were made, and they did not sail 
until the French had got into the best possible 
position for capturing or destroying them. Bur¬ 
net says, decidedly, that the Jacobite spies were 
busy on this occasion.* The convoy, consisting 
of twenty-three men-of-Avar, avus put under the 
command of Rooke, who sailed at the end of May 
with nearly 400 merchantmen.t On the 17th of 
June he discovered the united French fleet in 
Lagos Bay, on the coast of Portugal. Rooke 

* One of the standing instruction, of King James to the non-jurors 
ancl such ministers nl'the established church ns udhered to him and 
plotted or intrigued lor him, was—" That exact accounts In; sent of 

the fleet, bow the preparations go on, &c.That his majesty 

know who rommands, what ships are out, and their stations.”— 
Mnrphersim, Slate Papas. Dnlrymplc remarks:—■* As the clergy 
were spread everywhere over the country, it was impossible for him 
to employ better intelligencers.’' 

f The Admirals Shovcll. Killigrew, and Delaval, with sixty ships 
of the line, aeeompauied Hooke some fifty leagues south of Ij shunt, 
and on the (3th of June returned northward, believing, or pretending 
to believe, that Hooke and his convoy were safe, and that the French 
fleet were at Brest, intending to make u descent on the English coast. 
•* It was more difficult,” says Dulrymple, “ for the Kuglisli to get 
intelligence from France, because they (amid get it only in the com¬ 
mon way of paying spies, than for the French to get intelligence from 
England, where the greatest and meanest equally, from the idea or 
serving the late king, pressed forward to® give intelligence for 
nothing.” Information about De Tourville’s sailing had, however, 
been received in England by means of a letter which could lie trusted, 
and which inclosed a list of the French ships. This communication 
was shown publicly afthe council-board; hut, though negligence or 
treachery, the warning was thrown away. 
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tacked about, “ while the merchants fled, as their 
fears drove them; a great many of them sticking 
still close to him.” In a running fight one Eng¬ 
lish man-of-war and one I)uteh were burnt; two 
Dutch were taken; and of the merchantmen about 
forty of the richest were captured, and a like 
numher destroyed—the residue getting into Faro, 
St. Lucca, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. The enemy did 
not pursue Rooke very far, but let him get into 
Madeira, wdience he arrived in Ireland without 
further accident. l)e Tourville, who commanded 
the trench fleet, was foiled in an attempt upon 
Cadiz Day, but he insulted the whole of the Spa- 
v' i coast, from Cape St. Vincent to Cape de 
'•’it, braved some English and Dutch vessels at 
Malaga, Alicant, and other places, and then rc- 
rned in triumph to Toulon. By this most evi- 
1 mismanagement and treachery, the whole 
Engh.ih nation was thrown into a state of gloom 
<• dejection, and the commercial iuterest re- 

. ■’ a terrible blow.* 

Li the course of these events the unusual trau- 
. 1 ! 1 itv of Scotland was disturbed by plots and 
conspiracies for restoring a dynasty which had 
been a curse to the country. There are instances 
; f a romantic and chivalrous loyalty, but, gene- 
jlv speaking, the Jacobites of Scotland were as 
-lush as were the heads of that party in England. 
v e have mentioned the apparently cpiict settle¬ 
ment in 1089. A parliament was held at Edin¬ 
burgh in the spring of 1690, and King William’s 
irriot nice of Scottish affairs, and idle advice given 
in him purposely or for factious ends, contributed 

* > make the session an unpleasant one. But the 
guatest apple of discord grew out of the king’s 
promoting Lord Melville, at the expense of his 
competitor, Sir James Montgomery, a hot-headed, 
daring man. In the Scottish remonstrance of 
grievances, drawn up at the Revolution, the first 
article was directed against the Lords of Articles, 
a body which had used to be nominated by the 
crown, and which had notoriously made the estates 
or parliament a mere mockery as far as the rights 
of the people were concerned. The said article 
stated that—“ The estates of Scotland do repre¬ 
sent that the committee of parliament called The 
Articles is a great grievance to the nation, and 
there ought to he no committee of parliament, hut 
such as are freely chosen by the estates to prepare 
motions and overtures that are first made in the 
House.” William had authorised the Duke of 
•Hamilton, his lord high commissioner for Scot¬ 
land, to reform and regulate The Lords of the 
Articles; hut lie had been told that to consent to 
their abolition would be fatal to his prerogative, 
and he refused to do more than modify. When, 
however, he was informed of the great heats excited 
by this refusal, he instructed Hamilton to concede 

• * Bumpt.—Ualph.-^okc.—Life of Jamw.-The only attempt 
made this ymr to retrieve the honour of our flag wan mode by Com¬ 
modore Beiibow—the rough and brave old Benbow, whom; name is 
still venerated by British sailors. lie appeared off St. Main's with 
an insignificant squadron, destroyed some privateers, and bombarded 
the town for three days. 


to the three estates of parliament, nobles,'knights, 
and burgesses, conjointly the choice of a committee* 
of eleven, each to be chosen monthly, or oftener if 
they thought fit; and to enable the parliament to 
take the initiative in bills and to take any matters 
into consideration which had been rejected by this 
new committee of articles. But the Scottish pa¬ 
triots, with spirit and with wisdom, refused to 
accept of a mere modification, and called aloud for 
the utter destruction of so miconstitutional n body, 
demanding the assimilation of their parliament to 
that of England, which had never known the 
weight of that foul incubus. But the reluctance 
of William continued, and this now threw the par¬ 
liament into a very had humour. Like angry 
men, the patriots proceeded to violent and unwise 
measures. A bill was brought in of a retro-active 
kind, by which the spirit of revenge and retaliation 
would have been administered to in excess. It 
proposed to incapacitate for any public, trust or 
employment whatsoever all those persons who 
“in the former evil government had been grievous 
to the nation, together with all those who find 
shown disaffection to the lute happy change.” The 
Ijord High Commissioner Hamilton very properly 
refused the royal assent to this bill. The Scottish 
parliament then set up a right to appoint the 
judges of the kingdom, and ordered a bill for that 
purpose. By the positive orders of William, this 
bill was rejected also. Another hill was intro¬ 
duced for repealing the Act of Suprcmae\, which 
was first passed in 1669, and which gave the crown 
a most absolute authority over the church and 
the religious worship of the people. Here again 
William refused the royal assent, not because 
he wished to maintain the law as it stood, hut be¬ 
cause the repeal plainly contemplated the renewal 
of the old Presbyterian absolutism and intolerance. 
But early in this session be consented to the abo¬ 
lition of episcopacy, which the mass of the Scot¬ 
tish people regarded as the greatest boon conferred 
by the Revolution. But the parliament, not satis¬ 
fied with being rid of the bishops, still insisted on 
appointing the judges; and they passed a resolu¬ 
tion. that it was illegal for the judges named by 
the sovereign to continue on their seats. On the 
other hand, the judges in commission were com¬ 
manded to act by the authority of the privy coun¬ 
cil, and in the midst of a great ferment Hamilton 
adjourned the parliament. A violent remonstrance 
was published by the leaders, and then many men 
of opposite principles, Whigs and Tories, Episco¬ 
palians and Presbyterians united in dark cabals and 
intrigues for the restoration of James, who was re¬ 
presented on all hands as being so abject and weak as 
to be ready to consent to anything. Sir James Mont¬ 
gomery was at the head of die discontented Whigs, 
and he connected himself with the discontented 
heads of the Whig party in England, correspond¬ 
ing at the same time with the courts of Versailles 
ami St. Germain. But by this time there were 
scarcely any public men in Scotland upon whom 
William could rely: even Hamilton, his com- 

* ti 2 
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missioner, was disaffected, because be thought his 
merits had not been sufficiently rewarded; and 
Lord Melville, who was put in his place, was 
weak and credulous. The Dukes of Atlioll and 
Queensberry, the. Lords Annandalc, Breadalhanc, 
Balcarras, and Middleton, were thorough-going 
Jacobites, and the last-named of these noblemen, 
the Earl of Middleton, went over to France this 
year. “ And,” says Burnet, “ it was believed he 
was sent by a great body among us, with a propo¬ 
sition, which, had lie had the assurance to have 
made, and they the wisdom to have accepted, 
might have much increased our factions and jea¬ 
lousies. It was, that King James should offer to 
resign his title in favour of his son, and likewise 
to send him to be bred in England, under the 
direction of parliament, till he should be of age; 
but I could never hear that he ventured on this 
advice.”* 

The person who was truest to his trust and to 
the principles of the Revolution, which he had 

* Burnet a*l<ls: " In another he succeeded better. When King 
.1 nines thought the invasion from Normandy, the former year, was so 
well laid, that he Heemed not to apprehend'it could miscarry, he had 
prepared a declaration, of which some copies came over ’ He pro¬ 
mised nothing in it, and pardoned nobody by it; but be spoke in the 
style of a conqueror, who thought be was master, and therefore would 
limit himself by no promises, lint such as were conceived in general 
words, which might lie nfterwards expounded at pleasure. This was 
much blamed, oven by his own party. who thought that they them¬ 
selves were not enough secured by so loose a declaration: so the 
Earl of Middleton, upon his going over, procured oue of another 
strain, which, as far as words could go, gave all content; for he pro¬ 
mised everything, and pardoned all persons, llis putty got this into 
their hands. I saw a copy of it, and thev waited for u At occasion to 
publish it to the nation.” 


helped lo mukc, was Sir John Dalrymplc, now, 
by the elevation of his lather, Master of Stair. 
Dalrymplc, who was secretary of state for Scot¬ 
land, and commonly designated as “ Secretary 
Stair,” or “the Secretary,” was at least as able as 
he was true: he was, in fact, the coolest and most 
sagacious politician in the kingdom; but an 
unfortunate event had covered him with odium. 
This was the. incident commonly known in his¬ 
tory by the name of the “ Massacre of Glenoo.” 
Although tljev had ceased any very active opera 
limns since the death of Dundee at Killikrankic, 
the Highlanders had not laid down their arms. 
The Lord Breadalhanc, who had proposed a 
scheme of the same sort before, sent a plan 
for settling the Highlands to Secretary Stair, 
who was attending King William in Flanders. 
Breadalbnne proposed that a general pardon, 
and 12,000/., should he given to the High¬ 
landers, and that pensions should be offered to 
their chiefs, upon condition of their holding 4000 • 
of their clansmen in readiness to resist any in ■ 
vasion from France* This plan was readily 

* On the 85th of June, 1891, Secretary Stair wrote to Ureadalbano 
from tin* camp in Flanders:—" Do not trouble yourself with any 
discouragements you ntuy Bee designed against you. By the king s 
letter to the council you will see he hath stopt nil hostilities against 
tlie Highlanders, till he may hear from you, mid that your time lie 
elapsed without coining to some issue, which I do not apprehend; 

for there will come nothing to them.Hut if they will be mad, 

before Lammas they will repent it; for the army will be allowed to, 
go into the Highlands, which some thirst so much for, and the fri- 
gutes will attack them: Imt 1 have so much confidence of your con¬ 
duct and capacity, to let them see the ground they stund on, that I 
think these suppositions are vain. 1 have sent you your instruc¬ 
tions."—jf/jpradir to Uhlrymp’c's Memoirs. c 
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adopted by William, and Breadalbane brought the 
treaty almost to a conclusion. A proclamation 
was issued in the autumn of 1691, declaring that 
all the rebels or insurgents who took the oaths to 
the new government before the 1st of January, 
1692, should he pardoned by his majesty. But 
the Duke of Hamilton, either from envy or from 
some other motive, thwarted Breadalbane and 
Dalrymple, sending schemes of his own into the 
Highlands; and the chiefs* played a double game, 
writing to King James for his permission to make 
the treaty, which they promised to break as soon 
as it should suit his interests, and to King Wil¬ 
liam to awaken jealousies and misgivings as 
to tbc fidelity of his ministers in Scotland, not 
excepting Lord Breadalbane, who ivas managing 
the treaty for him,t nor Secretary Stair, who 
seems never to have departed a line’s breadth 
from his hatred to the House of Stuart. Breadal¬ 
bane then proposed a new scheme, and it appears 
to be proved beyond question that both Dalrymple 
ami King William assented to it. This was to 
treat the Hollanders who still held out in their 
glens and mountains like wild beasts, and to 
practise upon them that sort of execution which 
was quaintly called in Scotland “ letters of lire 
ami sword”—an inhuman weapon, but sanctioned 
by the old laws of that country against attainted 
rebels. The order was sent down to the privy 
council at Kdinburgh, which appointed ‘a cum- 

* Unmet mentions, .is a fart, llie extremely probable circumstance 
that the Highlanders believed that the noblemen intended to keep 
tli * best part of the money to themselves. “ There is a tradition, 
that when Lord Nottingham afterwards wrote to Lord llreadalhiine 
to ueeonnl for the 12,l)MU/. whieh had lieen given him to he divided 
among the Highlanders, he answered,—My lord, the Highlands are 
quiet; the money is spent; and this is tho best way of accounting lie- 
tu een friends.”-" Dalrymple. 

t In a letter, dated in September (1091), the Secretary, still in tho 
Low Countries, tells Ureadalhane that he has been accused of tam¬ 
pering with the Highlanders for King James. Nobody,” says 
Stair, " lielieves your lordship capable of doing a thing so "base, or 
that you could lieliove there could be any seer els in your treaties, 
where there were so many ill eyes upon your proceedings; but the 

truth will always hold fast. The king « not soon shaken. 

I have heard there are endeavours lifting tu make the Highlanders 
either own these base terms as promised In/ your lord slop, or else to 
declare their peueefuluess did not proceed on yonr aeeount, or for 
your negotiation, but heeause of the endeavours of others. 1 am not 
ready to lielieve these projects will hare great effect. Let not any¬ 
thing discourage yon, but believe all these devices will tend to m a I'¬ 
ll it'v jour service when you finish your undertaking.’’ In a letter 
written* a few days after this, the Secretary tells liis lordship,— 
" There want!! no endeavours to render you suspicious to the king; 
hut lie asked what proof there was for the information? and hid me 
tell you to go on in your business; the best evidence of sincerity was 
the bringing that matter quickly to a conclusion. We now would 
fain fancy the time is too long, and that it, will lie abused in tlu> in¬ 
terim by those who intend not to take the allegiance, hut to come 
down to debauch the Low Countries, and insult the government." 
And again, in a letter dated the 3rd of December, the secretary ex¬ 
cites still more strongly lireiulalhane's desire of revenge, and ‘even 
pledges himself that that passion shall la* gratified. After speaking 
•nf some military preparations against the clans, he says, "lam not 
changed as to the expediency of doing things by the easiest means, 
and at leisure; hut the madness of these people, and their ungrate¬ 
fulness to you, makes me plainly sen there is no reckoning on them, 

but delenda est Carthago .Mcnzics, Glengarry, and all of 

them, lmve written letters, and taken pains to make it. believed that 
all you did was for the interest of King Jnmes. Therefore, look on, 
and you shall he satisfied of your revenge.” Hut Hrciuklhnne, w ho 
was indisputably tile most, guilty party, is supposed to have hud a 
double objeet-to gratify his own revenge for old feuds and recent 
attacks, and to render King William odious to tho Highlanders, 
by one and the same blow. And other evil passions and other men’s 
interests pluyed into hiihnnds. Argyll, for exumple, who engaged to 
co-operate w r ith him, was quarrelling at the time with several of the 
elans about territory and feudal rights, and hod with difficulty been 
brought into the scheme of a pacification by money anil amicable 
• menus; while some of the elans had betrayed his lather and sent him 
to the block, t ' 


mittee to carry it into execution, ami" allotted 
money anti other necessaries for the purpose.* 
Breadalbane, Tarbet, and the Marquess of Argyll 
agreed to co-operate with the king’s troops, flatter¬ 
ing* themselves, it is suspected, with the prospect of 
part of the rebel chiefs’ estates. But those J aeohites 
yielded on the approach of the danger, and they all 
hurried in to take the oaths to King William, with 
the single exception of Macdonald of Glcnro, an 
hereditary enemy of my Lord Breadalbane. Bur¬ 
net says that “ these Macdonalds of Glcnro were 
believed guilty of much robbery, and many mur¬ 
ders ; and so had gained too much by their pilfer¬ 
ing war to he easily brought to give it over;” and 
a more recent historian allinns that Secretary Dal- 
rymple thought “ that mercy would he thrown 
away upon them, heeause they had been in the 
irreclaimable habit of making incursions into the 
low’ countries for plunder, and because lie had 
himself obtained a pardon for them from King 
William, when, one of the clan having discovered 
his accomplices in a crime, the rest had tied him 
to a tree, and every man of the tribe had stabbed 
him w r itli a dirk, Glenco, the chieftain, giving the 
first blow.”* But all this was Highland law and 
Highland usage; and if the misdoings of the 
Macdonalds had been tenfold greater, the govern¬ 
ment w’ould still be inexcusable for the detestable 
transactions whieh followed. Upon the last day 
of December—the last day to which the proclama¬ 
tion of pardon extended—the old chief went 
to l’ort William and offered to take the oaths. 
But the officer in command refused to administer 
them, alleging that he was not a civil magis¬ 
trate. Macdonald then repaired to Inverurv, 
hut the journey was rough and the weather 
stormy, and he did not reach-that town till two or 
three days after the prescribed 1st of January. 
The. sheriff’ of the county, however, after some 
scruples, administered the oaths of allegiance to 
King William, and then the chief returned to his 
native valley of Glenco, which runs between lofty 
mountains. It was resolved to take advantage of 
the letter of the proclamation ; and a warrant, as 
we believe upon a misrepresentation of circum¬ 
stances, was procured from King William, signed 
both above and below with his own hand, for pro¬ 
ceeding to execution, which meant the extermina¬ 
tion of the little clan. Even before the expiration 
of the term allowed, Secretary Stair contemplated 
extreme measures. Writing from London to Lord 
Breadalbane, on the 2nd of December, lie says— 
“ I am convinced it is neither your fault, nor can 
any prejudice arise to their majesties’ service by 
the change of measures, hut only ruin to the High¬ 
landers. ... I do not fail to take notice of the 

* Dalrymple, Memoirs. It is also said that the men of Glenco 
had distinguished themselves in the two preceding reigns hy their 
cruelties on the Covenanters and Cumcrnniuns, who were accustomed 
to justify their revenge liy texts of scripture. Ill all dim-timis we 
find strong passions at work, except in King William, who had 
none, and who was certaiulv not blood-thirsty oil any other occasion. 
Still, however, it is prolmble that, without himself settling the mode 
to lx* pursued, he may have been led to believe that a suddeu and 
rigorous measure might have a beneficial effect upon the rest of the 
Highland clans. • 
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frankness of your offer. I think the clan Mac- 

' donald must he rooted out.But for this, 

Leven and Argyll’s regiment, with two more, 
"would have been gone to Flanders. Now all 

stops.God knows whether the 12,000/. 

sterling had been better employed to settle the 
Highlands or to ravage them; but since we will 
make them desperate, I think we should root them 
out before they can get that help they depend 
upon. Their doing, after they got King James’s 
allowance (permission), is worse than their obsti¬ 
nacy ; for these who lay down arms at his com¬ 
mand will take them up by his warrant.” Dal- 
rymple instructed the military how to proceed and 
take them by surprise. He informed Colonel 
Levingstone, commander of the forces in Scotland, 
that such as had not taken the oaths by the time 
limited should be excluded from the benefit of 
indemnity and destroyed bv fire and sword. But 
there was an article in mitigation to this effect:— 
“In order that the rebels may not think them¬ 
selves desperate, we allow you to give terms and 
quarters: but in this manner only, that chieftains 
and heritors, or leaders, be prisoners of war, their 
lives only safe, and all other things in mercy: the 
community, taking the oaths of allegiance, &c., to 
have quarter and indemnity for their lives and 
fortunes, and to be protected from the soldiers.” 
But a few' days after, the Secretary, writing again 
to Levingstone, says—“ Just now, my Lord Argyll 
tells me that Gleneo hath not taken the oath, at 
which 1 rejoice. It is a great work of charity to 
be exact in rooting out. that damnable serf the 
worst of the Highlanders . The winter is the 
only season in which we are sure the Highlanders 
cannot escape us.” And, on the very same day 
(the 11th of January), Secretary Stair got the 
king’s signature and counter-signature to a new 
order, in which, after directions about the treat¬ 
ment of the clans who had submitted, occur these 
fatal w r ords:—“ If the tribe of Gleneo can well be 
separated from the rest, it will be a proper vindi¬ 
cation of public justice to extirpate that sect of 
thieves ” Nor did the Secretary stop here: on 
the Kith of January, in forwarding some new and 
merciful instructions, he says—“ But for a just 
example of vengeance, I entreat the thieving tribe 
of Gleneo be rooted out to purpose.” On the 30th 
he writes to Colonel Hill, the commander of Fort 
William — “ Pray, when the thing concerning 
Gleneo is resolved, h‘t it be secret and sudden: 
better not meddle with them than not to purpose.” 
And again, in another dispatch to Levingstone 
(the Secretary’s mind must have been inflamed by 
some Presbyterian fanaticism), he says—“ I hope 
the soldiers will not trouble the government with 
prisoners.” In the month of February, when old 
Macdonald believed himself safe on his oaths, two 
companies of soldiers, commanded by Captain 
Campbell of Glenlyon, uncle to the wife* of one of 
the old chiefs sons, marched up the valley, and 
took quarters among the clan, not as enemies but 
as. friends. The soldiers were Highlamjers like 


themselves. They remained in the valley nearly 
a fortnight, and then rose in the night-time to 
butcher their unsuspecting hosts. Thirty-eight 
men of the clan were murdered in their sleep, and 
the rest would have shared the same fate, hut for 
the alarm given by one of the chief’s sons, who 
overheard one of the soldiers saying to another, 
that he liked not the work—that he had not cou¬ 
rage to kill them so. “ This massacre,” says 
Burnet, “ raised a mighty outcry, and was pub¬ 
lished by the French in their gazettes, and by the 
Jacobites in their libels,* to cast a reproach on the 
king’s government, as cruel and barbarous;— 
though, in all other instances, ft had appeared that 
his own inclinations were gentle and mild, rather 
to an excess. The king sent orders to inquire into 
the matter; but when the letters writ upon this 
business were all examined, which I myself read, 
it appeared that so many were involved in the 
matter, that the king’s gentleness prevailed on him 
to a fault, and he contented himself with dismiss¬ 
ing only the Master of Stair from his service.” 
Stair was soon re-employed; and tluv,Highlanders, 
who could not or would not sift the evidence, con¬ 
tinued to associate him and William as the real , 
authors of the bloody deed.t 
William returned from the Continent in the 
month of November, at a moment when plots and 
conspiracies, some new, some old, were on foot in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. He soon made 
an almost entire change in the offices of govern¬ 
ment, going back to the Whigs, although he was 
not ignorant of their intrigues with the court of 
St. Germain. His principle of action seems to 
have been to make it worth their while to be faith¬ 
ful, and to remove those fears of a counter-revolu¬ 
tion, which had been the source of the infidelity of 
many of them. He knew that kind of human 
nature, and was fully aware that if they found if 
more profitable and more safe to serve him than 
King James, he might count upon their services. 
But the misfortune was, he could never fully esta¬ 
blish this conviction of security in the minds of 
some of them: there was a despicable dread of 
the power of the Grand Monarque , though it was 
now waning, and a consequent apprehension that, 
after all, the exiled king or his son would be 

* Wi> may judge of the Jacobites’ accounts liy that given in Hie 
Life of James:— 111 The king’s friends soon niler were forced to submit, 
who. ujioii laying down their iirmn and promising to live pencouhly, 
were assured 'nt least of indemnity ami protection; yet, contrary to 
that, by an order, which Nero himself would have had ii horror' of, 
the l*rince of Orange commanded one Colonel Hill anti Lieut.-('nl. 
Hamilton to put Gleneo to death, nnd all the males of his line, not, 
exceeding seventy: accordingly the old gentleman was inhumanly 
murdered in his bed, and most of the number most barbarously but¬ 
chered in cold hlootl by the soldiers, who went peaceably quartered • 
in those parts, at a time they least expected such a treatment, having 
all of them either taken the'bcnefU of the immunity, or hnd protection 
in their pockets, which put them under the care and safeguard of 
their government. It was hard to imagine the Prince of Orange could 
apprehend danger from such a handful of people; but whether he 
thought this severity necessary to terrify others, or that he had some 
particular pique against that clan, was uncertain; but either of those 
reasons (’tis probable) was n sufficient motive, according to his mo¬ 
rality, to do so inhuman a thing." 

t It appears most certain that the most eftminal party was Lord 
llreadalbane, who was well known to have hud a long feud with 
Macdonald. Burnet says that he was nnxions both to gratify his 
own revenge, and to render William odious to all the Highlanders; , 
that lie went up to Loudon on purpose, and got the king to sign uud 
intersign the barbarous order in a hurry. * 
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restored. William changed many of the lords 
lieutenancies and magistracies in the counties, ii 
favour of the Whigs, and put Whigs into most of 
the offices of government. Charles Montague 
(subsequently Viscount and Earl of Halifax), an 
ardent Whig, was soon afterwards made chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer; Admiral Russell was re¬ 
stored to his place, in lieu of the three unlucky 
commanders; and Lord Shrewsbury was rc-ap- 
pointed secretary of state, Nottingham being now 
dismissed from that office. Still further to win 
over the Whig party, he, a few months after, made 
some very unusual promotions in the peerage, 
creating one marquess and five dukes. The mar¬ 
quess was Normanby, the dukes were Leeds, 
Bedford, Newcastle, Devonshire, and Shrewsbury. 
The Duke of Shrewsbury immediately attempted 
In bring his friend Marlborough into employment 
with him; but the king, without assigning any 
specific reason, told the duke that Marlborough 
was not a man to he trusted. Godolphin, however, 
the bosom friend of the general, who hud gone as 
far as he had done in his intrigues with the exiled 
family, was admitted into the ministry* But one 
of the most remarkable circumstances of the time 
was William’s admitting into a considerable degree 
of favour and confidence the Karl of Sunderland, 
the obnoxious minister of Janies II., who, at the 
Revolution, had fled to the Continent, t Tt is said 
that Marlborough, when in office, prevailed upon the 
king to pardon and recall the ex-minister to Eng¬ 
land ; and now that Sunderland was frequently 
consulted by William, he made use of his influence 
— Imt for some time in vain—in favour of Marl¬ 
borough. It would require many pages to describe 
the int rigues and backslidings of the present cabi¬ 
net ; but, for our purpose, it will be enough to say 
that nearly every member of it was in the habit of 
communicating with the agents of the exiled family, 
particularly with one Lloyd, who went and came 
between St. (iermain and St. James’s with curious 
facility. It is believed, however, if not proved, 
that some of them were secretly authorised by 
William to continue this intercourse, in order to 
bewilder his enemies and to sound the bottom of 
the Jacobite plots. 

Upon the pledges of support tendered by the 
restored Whigs, William ventured to reject pro¬ 
posals for peace which were offered by Louis XIV. 
in the course of this winter. The truth was, that 
France was falling rapidly into a miserable condi- 

* * Godnlplun, who hiul lit*i*n brought up ut court, and had hern one 
ortho cliiol'councillor* of Chorion II., and otic of the lords of the 
treasury in the reign of .lames, had lmm appointed to a seat ut the 
treasury hoard when William first mine. <>\er; " for,” snysTindal, 
“as he understood the treasury business well, so his culm and cold 
way suited the king’s temper.” 

t Under date of this year (1003), Burnet says: *' But the person 
that lmd the king's confidence to the highest, degree, was the Earl of 
Sunderland; who, by his long experience and his knowledge of men 
and things, had gained an ascendant over him, and hud more credit 
«Lth him Ilian any Englishman ever had.” Yet, to use a familiar 
expression, William never trusted Sunderland farther than he could 
sac him; nor did King Vunos, who was actually in treuty with his 
fatal ex-minister, give him any more of his real confidence. The 
great recommendation of this extroordiuury man was, that he con¬ 
vinced William that the Whigs, if taken into office, would curry mi 
’the continental war with vigour, whereas the Topes would inevitably 
force him into a dishonourable peace with France. 


tion: her finances were exhausted—her population 
ground to the earth by taxation and sudden im¬ 
posts ; and, in consequence of a succession of bad 
harvests, famine threatened to depopulate the land. 
Through the respectable mediation of the neutral 
court of Denmark, Louis offered to restore the 
conquests he had made during the present war, do 
renounce his pretensions to the Low Countries, to 
agree that the Duke of Bavaria should have the 
Spanish Netherlands in case of the death of the 
King of Spain, and that the commercial arrange¬ 
ments of Europe should be put on their old footing. 
But no recognition was offered of the title, of Wil¬ 
liam to the English throne; the claimant, James, 
with his family, was still kept at our doors and 
treated as King of England; doubts were enter¬ 
tained of the sincerity of the French monarch— 
doubts justilied by experience of bis past conduct; 
the weakness and despondency of France was 
known; and William, with the almost unanimous 
assent of his allies, rejected the overtures and 
resolved to contimic the war, hoping to obtain still 
better conditions, and to humble the pride of that, 
monarchy which had insulted nearly every nation 
in Europe. The conduct of William in this great, 
matter has been made the subject of boundless 
censure; but, in spite of occasional grumblings at, 
taxes, the English people shared largely in the 
spirit which dictated it, and the. English parlia¬ 
ment. did not raise a single complaint at the time. 

To this parliament., which met on the 7th of 
November,the king was unusually frank, lie did 
not attempt to conceal the losses he had sustained 
by land and sea, but spoke them out fairly, infer¬ 
ring “ the necessity of increasing the forces the 
next year, as essential to the honour and security 
of the kingdom.” The Commons unanimously 
voted “ that they would support their majesties 
and the government, and grant a sufficient supply 
for the vigorous prosecution of the war;” and, 
without much delay, it was carried that, the land 
forces should be raised to 83,000, exclusive of 
officers, and that the navy should he 40,000. 
Both Houses, however, made inquiries into the 
causes of the late miscarriages by sea; and the 
Commons voted “ that there had been a notorious 
and treacherous mismanagement.” In the course 
of the inquiry, L>rd Falkland, who had been for 
some time at the head of the Admiralty, was cen¬ 
sured and dismissed ; and, after a short interval, 
the dubious Admiral Russell was put at the head 
jf that board, with a considerable extension of 
powers. 

The articles of Limerick were far too generous, 
humane, and enlightened to be acted upon in that 
age: though approved of by the king, they bad 
given mortal offence to Protestant intolerance and 
cupidity; and the men to whom William had 
intrusted the government, of Ireland hail, partly 
through choice and partly through necessity—being 
lriven on by the Irish Protestants and English 
and Scottish settlers—departed widely from the 
spirit of those articles; and, in other matters to 
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which that treaty (lid not extend, had rapaciously 
, and tyrannically begun, or rather renewed, that 
pasha-like system of government which continued 
down to a very recent date. Lord Bellamont, a 
member of the privy council, proposed in the 
House of Commons an inquiry into the late mis¬ 
management in Ireland, and exhibited articles of 
impeachment against Lord Coningsby and Sir 
Charles Porter, the lords justices there, who were 
charged with traitorously abusing their power and 
authority. At first the House seemed indignant 
at the offences charged and proved against them; 
but in the end a resolution passed, “ That, consi¬ 
dering the state of Ireland at the time, they did 
not think it fit to ground an impeachment upon 
them.” And this guilty vote was followed by the 
dismissal of Isord Bellamont and the pardon of 
Coningsby and Porter. 

a.d. 1694.—The year opened with fresh disas¬ 
ters and failures at sea, the sort of reverses which 
the English people bear with the least temper. 
Admiral Wheeler, who had gone to the Mediter¬ 
ranean to look after the returning Smyrna fleet, 
was surprised, in the month of February, when 
near the. Straits, by one of the most terrible of 
tempests: he was sunk in the Sussex with all his 
men, and two other line-of-battle ships, three mcn- 
of-w r ar of inferior rate, and many trading vessels 
went to the bottom. This was the work of the 
elements: what follows was the result of treachery. 
William had once more resolved to destroy the 
arsenals, docks, and shipping at Brest, by making 
a lodgment on the narrow neck of land which 
separates Brest roads from the roadstead of Ca- 
meret, and commands the bay and the harbour; 
but his intention was betrayed to King James, 
early in the spring, by Marlborough’s bosom 
friend, the Lord Godolphin, now first lord of the 
treasury, and subsequently by Marlborough him¬ 
self, in a letter dated the 2nd of May. “ This,” 
said Marlborough, “ would be a great advantage 
to England; but no advantage can prevent, or 
ever shall prevent, me from informing you of all 
that 1 believe to be for your service. Therefore 
you may make your own use of this intelligence.” 
This letter was enclosed in another from Colonel 
Sackville to my Lord Melfort, James’s precious 
secretary; and Sackville said, “ I send by an ex¬ 
press, judging it, to be of the utmost consequence 
for the service of the king my master, and conse¬ 
quently for the service of his most Christian Ma¬ 
jesty.”* It is argued by some that, though held 

1 * Macpherson's State Paper*.—Dulrymple. Saekville nays in hit* 
letter: " I have just now received the enclosed for the king. It is 
from Lord Churchill; Imt no person tint the queen and you must 
know from whom it comes. Therefore, for the love of God, let it lie 
kept a secret even from Lord Middleton." It appears that, by this 
time, the Jacobites hud lost all hope of the restored and promoted 
Admiral Russell. " You see," saw Snekville, in the same letter, 
•* that I am not deceived in the judgment I formed of Admiral Rus¬ 
sell ; for thnt man has not acted sincerely, and I fear he never will 
act otherwise.’’ Marllwrough, in his letter, says, " Russell snils to¬ 
morrow with forty ships, the rest lieing not yet paid; hut it is said 
• that, in ten days, tho rest of the fleet will follow, and at the snmo 
time the land forces. I have endeavoured to learn this some time 
ago from Admirnl Russell. But lie always denied it to me, though 
I am very sure that he knew the design for more than six weeks. 
This gives me a had sign of this man's intentions.”— Mmjihmm, State 
ltyert. 


of such importance, Marlborough’s letter was of 
little use to James or the French, as the prepara¬ 
tions making in our ports sufficiently betrayed the 
intention of some such attack :* but if this reason 
be correct, it will hardly excuse the conduct of the 
low-minded hero of Blenheim; and there is, be¬ 
sides, evidence of ministerial treachery in the 
slowness with which our preparations were made, 
and in the insufficiency of the force embarked.+ 

It was the first week in June before everything 
was ready, and then, apparently by a private ar¬ 
rangement between William and Russell, the com¬ 
mand of the fleet, which consisted of about thirty 
ships of the line, was transferred to Lord Berkeley, 
who was accompanied by General Tollemachc 
w ith about 6000 land troops. These commanders 
appeared off Brest on the 7th of June; but the 
genius andactivity of the great engineer, Vaubuu, 
liad, in the course of a few weeks, put that place 
and its environs into a most formidable attitude of 
defence; and lie had written to bis master, Louis, 
that there was no ground for apprehension—that 
he had made all the passages under the castle 
bomb-proof-—disposed 90 mortars and 300 cannon 
in proper places—drawn up all the ships out of r 
the enemy’s reach—and collected 300 bombardiers, 
300 gentlemen volunteers, and 4000 regular 
troops, besides a regiment of dragoons just arrived. 
When the English fleet drew near, they found the 
shore lined with entrenchments and batteries, with 
cavalry drawn up in regular order behind them , 
and, when they advanced still nearer, three masked 
batteries, which till then had been effectually con¬ 
cealed, opened upon them with a tremendous fire. 
Tollemachc, who was making ready to laud, w as 
confounded, but be exclaimed, “ The die is cast— 
wt. cannot in honour retreat!” About 900 English 
soldiers were thrown upon the beach in Camera 
Bay, flanked right and left with batteries and en¬ 
trenchments; and the Marquess of Caermarthrn, 
Danby’s son, lighting bravely for the country 
which his father was betraying ,\ covered the land¬ 
ing of these men with a part of the fleet, his ships 
all the while being exposed to a heavy cross-fire. 
The men that were landed were assailed on all sides, 
but they formed, and, perceiving that the French 
were slackening their fire, they gave a loud huzza 
and rushed towards the batteries; but at that 
moment French dragoons were seen issuing 
through passages purposely left between the en¬ 
trenchments. The unprotected English foot halted, 
wavered, and were soon thrown into complete 
disorder by the charge of the. French horse. 
Meanwhile the tide had ebbed, and half of the 
English boats had been left dry on the beach. 
Unable to get off, the greater part of the troops 
that had landed were miserably slaughtered, or 
forced to beg for quarter; and General Tolle- 

* Coxe, Life of Mnrlliorough. 

1 Mnepherson publishes private instructions from King James, e<l,i- 
wyiil through the Countess of Shrewsbury, to Russell, the Duke of 
Leeds (Danby), the Lord Shrewsbury, Gouolphin, and Marlborough, 
and others, to create delays in the littiug out of the fleet. 

t Yet Lord Caermartlien had been, or soon ullei wards became,' 
involved in the Jaco'ite plots and c w-pomlenccB. 
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mache, after displaying more valour than conduct, 
received a mortal wound. With this loss, and 
with the additional loss of about 400 seamen and 
one ship, the English armament, with a drooping 
flag, retired from Brest. It is said that Tollemache, 
who survived a few days, complained in his dying 
moments that he had been betrayed by his own 
countrymen. And yet this general himself had 
been engaged deeply with the friends of King 
James; and, speaking generally, it is most diffi¬ 
cult to discover who were faithful and who not, 
for the man who was loyal one week would be a 
traitor the next, and the traitor of to-day would 
probably be a patriot on the morrow. 

Soon after the melancholy failure at Brest, the 
fleet under Berkeley bombarded and nearly de¬ 
stroyed Dieppe and Havre de Grace, destroyed all 
the unprotected French shipping and fishing-boats, 
augmented the want and misery already felt by the 
poor French people, and threw the whole coast, 
into an agony of consternation. This was called 
a proper retaliation for the barbarous excesses 
committed bv the French the preceding year at 
Heidelberg and in other parts of the Palatinate. 
But. in the course of the summer another part of the 
English navy performed more honourable service. 
Admiral Russell, now apparently steady and trusty, 
sailed into tbc Mediterranean with a noble fleet, 
consisting of about sixty-five ships of the line, 
English and Dutch, and not only cleared that sea 
of dc Tourvillo and the French, but relieved Bar¬ 
celona, blockaded Toulon, imposed respect, uj>on 
the states of Venice and Tuscany, which were now, 
fot the first time, brought to acknowledge William’s 
title, reanimated the Duke of Savoy, who had been 
wavering and thinking of a separate peace with 
1’ranee,-and made the English flag respected from 
one end of the inland sea to the other. And when 
Russell had performed these signal services, instead 
of coming home, he wintered with bis fleet at 
Cadiz, in order to be at hand to prevent, the animal 
junction of the Toulon and Brest, fleets. From 
this moment the maritime trade of England, which 
had been declining ever since the Revolution, 
began to revive, ami a new and unthought of spirit 
was infused into it in the course of a very few 
years. 

The land campaign was far from being so 
brilliant. William, who had left London at the 
end of April, again concentrated the allied forces 
at Louvain, and found himself at the head of 
«iearly a hundred thousand men, well trained and 
provided. Luxembourg, who was inferior in 
number, made use of his old art of avoiding battle. 
After sundry marches and counter-marches, when 
Luxembourg seemed moving upon Macstricht, 
which Was known to he strong enough to defy 
him, William detached the Elector of Bavaria to 
invade French Flanders. The movement was 
ably planned; hut the slow German was no 
match for the rapid Luxembourg, who wheeled 
about, and, by an astonishing forced march, co¬ 
vered the threatened territory. The confederates 
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were then fain to satisfy themselves with The cap¬ 
ture of the town and castle of Huy ; and so the • 
campaign in those parts ended, and the troops 
separating, going to the annual indulgence of winter 
quarters about the middle of October. Upon the 
Rhine the French were much more severely chas¬ 
tised; for, when Marshal Delorges, the brutal 
destroyer of Heidelberg, crossed that river, he 
was again driven hack with loss and shame by 
the Prince of Baden, who followed him across 
the French frontier, established himself for the 
summer in Alsace, and laid the whole of that pro¬ 
vince under contribution. On the side of Savoy 
and Piedmont little or nothing had been done for 
a reason already mentioned—that is, the inde¬ 
cision and tampering of the Duke of Savoy; hut, 
Lord Galway, a brave officer, had been sent, thi¬ 
ther to succeed Sehomberg in the command of the 
British contingent. In Spain, where tlu: French 
had reduced Castcl Follct with other strong fort¬ 
resses, and lmtl promised themselves the enlire 
possession of Catalonia, Marshal Noailles, utterly 
disconcerted by the appearance of Admiral Rus¬ 
sell and the relief of Barcelona, retreated, and did 
nothing. The Turks, who had performed the part, 
of valuable allies to llic French, by invading the 
hereditary dominions of the emperor, had been 
very unsuccessful the whole of this year, and, at 
the end of the campaign, of all their fortresses on 
the north of the Danube, none remained to them 
except Tern cswar. 

It. was the 9th of November before William 
landed at Margate, where he was met bv Queen 
Mary, whose life had been one continued anxiety 
during his absence—a wearing state of mind 
which shortened her days. On their road to the 
capital, and on their entrance there they were re¬ 
ceived with acclamations. Three days after, Wil¬ 
liam met his parliament. His speech w as short, 
modest, and simple in the extreme. “ I am glad,” 
said he, “ to meet you here when I can say our 
affairs are in a better posture, both by sea and 
land, than when we parted last. The enemy has 
not. been in a condition to oppose our fleet in 
these seas; and our sending so great a force into 
Ihe Mediterranean has disappointed their designs, 
and leaves us a prospect, of further success. With 
respect to the war by laud, I think I may say 
that this year a stop has been put to the progress 
of the French arms.” Loyal addresses were re¬ 
turned, and supplies to the amount of five millions 
were readily voted, hut with the supply hills the 
triennial parliament bill kept pace. On the 22nd 
of November that bill was brought in by Mr. 
Harley, who was now rising into eminence as a 
parliamentary debater: it, passed the House by a 
great majority, was sent up to the Lords, who 
concurred without any amendment; and on the 
22nd of December it was presented to William, who 
now gave the royal assent. He probably felt the • 
constitutional impropriety of longer resisting the 
two Houses and the popular desire, hut his con¬ 
sent was attributed by many to the dangerous ijl- 
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ness of< the queen, whose death it was imagined 
might weaken his right, and lead to fresh and 
more dangerous conspiracies* This act, by which 
a new parliament was to be called every third 
year, and the present parliament to be dis¬ 
solved before the 25th of March, 1696, was re¬ 
ceived by the nation with very great joy. Six 
days after it became law Queen Mary breathed her 
last. Her constitution, which had never been a 
good one, was weakened by much mental suffering,t 
and in this state she was attacked by small-pox 
of the most malignant sort. As soon as she 
was aware of her danger she shut herself up in a 
closet for many hours, burning a great heap of 
papers, and sorting others to be preserved. The 
new Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tennison, who 
had succeeded Tillotson only a few days before, 
had much private discourse with her, and she was 
calm and resigned, Beeming to desire death rather 
than life. “ She had formerly,” says Burnet, 
who was constantly about the court, and who 
waited upon her in her sickness, “ written her 
mind, in many particulars, for the king: and she 
gave order to look carefully for a small escrutoire 
that she made use of, and to deliver it to the king, 
and, having dispatched that, she avoided the giving 
herself or him the tenderness which a final part¬ 
ing might have raised in them both. She was 
almost perpetually in prayer. The day before she 
died she received the sacrament, all the bishops, 
who were attending, being admitted to receive it 
with her. We were, God knows, a sorrowful 
company; for wc were losing her who Avas our 
chief hope and glory on earth.” After lying silent 
for some hours, or only uttering a few disjointed 
Avords, she expired on the 28th of December, 
about one o’clock in the morning, in the thirty- 
third year of her age4 Whatever was Mary’s 

* Burnet, whose partiality was for Mnry ratheftlinn for W T illiam, 
says, " He eume, on the second day of her illness, and passed the 
hill for frequent parliaments, which if he lind not done that din, it 
is very probable he would never have passed it.” 

t The letters published by Dalrymple in bin Appendix, from 
Queen Mary' to the king, during his frequent absences and dangers in 
Ireland anil on the Continent, sufficiently prove her consuming 
anxieties and her fond and passionate devotedness to her liustwnd. 
They also show, in a most striking light, the trencher} and diffi¬ 
culties with which she was surrounded when the administration of 
government during those long absences was left in her hands, and 
how entirely she depended upon the better judgment of her husband. 
In one of these letters, which were found carefully treasured in King 
William’s cabinet at Kensington, she soys, “ 1 pray God send you 
back quickly, for 1 see all breaking out into flames.” And she regrets 
that, busy as she is, and with prying eyes constantly flxed upon her, 
she has not time to weep, which would a-little east! her heart. 
“ But,” she says, *■ do lmt continue to love me, and I can bear all 
things else.” On one occasion she tells her husband that Lord Lin¬ 
coln has assured her “ that the lord president and nil in general w ho 
arc in trust are rogueson another, she says that Lord Monmouth, 
formerly Lord Mordaunt, that eccentric noldcman, liest known liy 
his latest title of Lord Peterborough, the friend of l’ope, in a con¬ 
versation with her, had told her that whatever wns said in her 
cabinet council one day was written to France the next. And nobody 
could speak with, more certainty to this fact tlrnn my Lord Mon¬ 
mouth, who was himself the writer of many of the lemon-juice letters 
to the courts of Versailles and St. Germain. When William was 
about to cross the .Shannon, Mary writes—” This pussuge of the 
river runs much in my mind, and gives me no quiet night or duv 

I have a million of fears.I pray God give me patience and 

submission; 1 want the first exceedingly, hut 1. hope all is well, 
especially your dear self, who I love much better than life.” Some 
or these letters are scarcely to lie read without tears. 

| ” The queen was buried with the ordinary ceremony, and with 
one piece or magnificence that could never happen la-fore; for both 
Houses of Parliament went in procession before the chariot that car¬ 
ried her body to Westminster Abbey; where places were prepared 


character and conduct as a daughter and a sister- 
even in her dying moments she refused to be re¬ 
conciled with Anne*—Bhe was certainly the most 
devoted and exemplary of royal wives. She had, 
indeed, the good sense and the good fortune to 
submit to and revere the commanding intellect of 
her husband; and she tenderly loved his person, 
though she was childless by him, and though, in 
accordance with the universal practice of sove¬ 
reigns, he kept a mistress in the court. And 
William responded to all this tenderness with a 
feeling which had been deemed alien to his cold 
manners. During her illness he called Burnet 
into his closet, and gave a free vent to a most 
tender passion. “ He burst out into tears, and 
cried out that there was no hope, and that, from 
being the happiest, he was now going to be the 
miserablest creature upon earth. He said, during 
the whole course of their marriage he had never 
known one single fault in her; there was a worth 
in her which nobody knew besides himself. .... 
The king’s affliction for her death Avas as great as 
it Avas just; it was greater than those Avho knew 
him best thought his temper capable of: he Avent, 
beyond all hounds in it: during her sickness lie ( 
Avas in an agony that amazed us all, fainting often, 

Ibr both Houses, to sit iu form while the uieliliishop preached the 
funeral sermon. This could never happen before, since the sove¬ 
reign’s death had always dissolved our parliaments.”— Burnet, Own 
Time. 

* This is the account most generally received, lmt it is said by 
some that Mary, from her death-lied, sent a forgiving message to 
Anne—n eireunislnnre, however, which is not mentioned by Burnet. 
The Duchess of Mnrllmrough, whom; word is not to he tuken impli¬ 
citly, says, “that at the time the princess fancied herself enceinte, 
and was lying constantly upon a couch; yet that as soon as she lu-ard 
the news of the queen's dangerous condition she sent a lady of lier 
hed-ehamher to present tier humble duty to her, ami to desire Unit 
her majesty would lielieve she was extremely coueerned for her ill - 
ness: tiding that, if her majesty would allow her the happiness of 
waiting on lier, she would, notwithstnndingtlu- condition she was in 
run any hazard for that sntisfartion.” 


. as n wns Miuugm necessary u> nee,. .... . 

hr possible, it wns hoped she would defer her visit. “ This wvu 
answer," eontinurs the duchess. “ and my Lady Derby’s postscript, 
made me conclude, more than if the college of physicians hud told it 
me, tlmt the disease wns mortal. And as 1 knew that several people, 
and even one of the princess's own fnrnily, were allowed to see the 
queen, I was also fully persuaded that the deferring the princess's 
coming was only to leave room for the continuing the quarrel in 
ease the queen should eliunee tq recover, or for reconciliation with 
the king (if that should Ixi thought convenient), in case of the 
queen's death. During nil the time of the queen’s illness 
to her deceusc, the princess sent every day to inquire how she 
did; and once, I am sure, her majesty hoard of it; l>ecmise my 
Lord Fitzliurding. who wus charged with the message, and who 
lmd morn desire than ordinary to Nee the queen, broke iu, whether 
they would or would not, and delivered it to lier, endeavouring how 
to express in how much concern the princess was; to which the 
queen returned no answer hut a cold thanks. Nor, though she re¬ 
ceived the sacrament in her illness, did she ever send tlio least mes¬ 
sage to the princess, except that in my Lady Derby's letter, which 
pprhnps her majesty knew nothing of. How this eondnet to a sistef' 
could suit with the rlinructcr of u devout queen, I am at a loss to 
know."— Andmmnt oftlw Condurt, Ijfi!. 

The half Jacobite F.vclyn, who gave so unfavourable an account 
of Mnry on her urrival at Whitehall, thus speaks of her ut her 
death " 1 supped at the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry’s, who're- 
latcd to methc pious behaviour of the queen in all her sickness, which 
was admirable, bhe never inquired of what opinion persons wens 
who were objects of charity; that, on opening a cabinet, a paper was 
found, wherein she had desired that her body might not hie opened, 
nr any extraordinary expense at her funeral, whenever she should 
die. This jmper was not found In time to lie observed. Thero were 
other excellent things under her own hurt, to the very least of 
her debts, which were very small, and everything in that exact 
method os seldom is found in any private person. In sum, she was 
such an udmirahle woman, abating for taking the crown without a 
more due apology, as doeB, if possible, outdo the renowned Queen 
Elizabeth. * 
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and breaking out into most violent lamentations: 1 
when she died, his spirits sunk so low, that there 
was great reason to apprehend that he was follow¬ 
ing her; for some weeks after he was so little i 
master of himself, that he was not capable of ! 
minding business, or of seeing company.” j 

Although the Jacobites had always held that ! 
there was no* right anywhere except in King i 
James and the infant Prince of Wales, and that 
neither the nation, the parliament, nor any power 
whatever, could bestow a right, or change, under 
any circumstances, the order of succession to the 
crown; they now pretended that. Mary had had a 
right by her birth, and that William’s share in 
that right was made void by her death: and many 
who were not decided Jacobites, hut who hated 
the king, and longed for the chances of another 
change, took up the same opinion, representing 
that, by the act of settlement, the Princess Anne 
had a preferable claim to the throne. The Earl of 
Rochester, maternal uncle to both princesses, tried 
to raise a doubt as to the legality of the continu¬ 
ance of the present parliament, arguing that, since 
it was summoned in the joint names of William and 
Mary, so, upon her death, the writ that ran in her 
name must die with her. This would have been 
attended at that season with fatal consequences; 
but the act which put the administration entirely 
in the king, and only gave the queen a share in 
the sovereign titles and dignity, made this cavil 
appear to be ill-grounded, and nobody was ready 
in the Houses to second so dangerous a suggestion. 
Rochester, who drank as much as ever, and who 
was as much as ever a head of the high church 
party, studied all he could to embroil affairs; but 
his former colleague, Sunderland, took a different 
view of Jiis own interests, and, having, by wonderful 
art and address, acquired an equal influence over 
the Princess Anne and King William, who had 
both hated him, and represented him as the most 
treacherous of men, effected a reconciliation by 
inducing the princess to write a letter of condo¬ 
lence and regard to the king. “ It is my earnest 
desire,” said Anne, “ that your majesty would 
give me leave to wait upon you, as soon as it can 
be without inconveniency to you, and without dan¬ 
ger of increasing your affliction.”* The letter 
suggested by Sunderland, and no doubt dictated 
by him and the Marlboroughs, was delivered, and 
then the Lord Keeper Somers, acting from higher 
and purer motives, stepped in to complete the 
.family reconciliation. Somers found the king 
sitting at the end of his closet in Kensington Pa¬ 
lace, in an agony of grief, and so absorbed in it, 
or in mournful reflection, that he took no notice of 
the intrusion till the lord-keeper broke silence by 
proposing to put an end to those unhappy differ¬ 
ences which he had so long deplored, and which 
might now produce, by factious means, the most 
Jamentable consequences. The king replied in¬ 
stantly, “ My lord, do what you will; I can think 
, of no business!” By the agency of Somers an 

. * Conduct, &c., of Duchess of Mailborough. 


interview was arranged, in which William re¬ 
ceived the princess with cordiality, appropriated, 
the palace of St. James’s for her future residence, 
and gave her the whole or part of her deceased 
sister’s jewels.* The Marlboroughs, in forward¬ 
ing the reconciliation, had expected to be par¬ 
takers of its good fruits; but the rational repug¬ 
nance of William continued, and the general re¬ 
newed his intercourse with the exiled family, and 
regularly attended in the House of Peers, where 
he voted with Rochester and the other zealous 
Tories, and put his name to their addresses and 
violent protests. 

a.d. 1695.—Towards the end of the session, 
complaints made of some military men who did 
not pay their quarters at Royston, alleging that 
their own pay was in arrear, led to a searching 
inquiry into corrupt practices, which seem 1o have 
been universal through all the departments of 
government. It was proved, for example, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury had taken two hundred 
guineas for procuring or expediting the payment 
of arrears due to a regiment; and that Sir John 
Trevor, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
had accepted of one thousand guineas for passing 
through the House the Orphans’ Bill. The Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury was turned out of his plan* 
and sent to the Tower.f The punishment of 
Trevor was more dramatic: he was obliged, as 
Speaker, to put the question, “ That Sir John 
Trevor, Speaker of this House, in receiving a 
gratuity of one thousand guineas from the city of 
London, after passing the Orphans’ Bill, is guilty 
of a high crime and misdemeanor.” J The question 
was carried: he was expelled by the unanimous 
voice of the House; and Mr. Paul Foley, who hud 
got great credit by his integrity or by his con¬ 
stantly complaining of the administration, was 
chosen in his stead. Mr. Hungerford, chairman 
of the committee on the Orphans’ Bill, was also 
convicted of corruption and turned out of the 
House. But the inquiry, once begun, could not he 
made to stop here. One discovery made way for 
another: it was found, from the hooks of the 
East India Company, that there were entries of 

# Letter from Mrs. Burnet to the Due)less of Marlltorough, ns 
cited by Ooxe in ids Life of the ilnke. Neither Mrs. Burnet nor tin- 
duchess, however, mentions the jewels. Her grace says, '* But this 
and some other fuvours, granted her ut Lord Sunderland’s request, 
were only to save appearances, and for political views.” Alter 
Anne’s conduct towards the king and queen, and with his knowledge 
that she still continued her correspondence with the court at St. 
Germain, it wits scarcely possible that William should have any 
great affection for her. 

+ According to Burnet, many were the more sharpened against Guy, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, “ because it was believed thul lie, as 
well us Trevor, the Speaker, was deeply concerned iu corrupting the 
members of tlic*House of Commons; lie had held Ins place both in 
King Charles nml King James's time, and the share he had in the 
secret distribution of money had made him u necessary man for those 
methods." 

$ See the account of this affair by Roger North, as quoted in the 
last Book, vol. iii. p. H47. The Orphans Bill, for forwarding which 
Trevor had accepted the bribe from the city of London, was a hill to 
provide means for the payment of interest upon a debt, amounting to 
between seven and eight hundred thousand pounds, due by the city 
to the Orphans’ Ftnd—or, in other words, to the estates of the chil¬ 
dren, being minors, of deceased freemen, which, by a custom of the 
city, were managed by the chamberlain. Many attempts had been 
made to effect this arrangement; but it is said to have been found 
impossible to cany the bill through the House of Commons till the 
support of the Speaker and of other influential meuiliers was pur¬ 
chased by the city. • 
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great stfms of money given by the Company for 
, secret services done them in the House of Com¬ 
mons. In the year 1688 only 1284/. were entered 
to this account,; in the two following years there 
appeared the sums of 2096/. and 3056/.; but in 
the last year, pending a life-and-death struggle 
between the old company and the promoters of a 
new one, the secret service money rose to the enor¬ 
mous amount of 167,000/. Sir Thomas Cook, a 
member of the House of Commons and governor of 
the Company, was called upon to explain how this 
money had been expended. Cook refused to an¬ 
swer, and was committed to the Tower. The 
Commons then brought in a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties, to force a full revelation. When this 
bill was carried up to the Lords it was vehemently 
opposed by the Duke of Leeds (Danby), then lord 
president of the council, who spoke like an incor¬ 
ruptible patriot, but who had himself touched no 
inconsiderable part of the money. His very heat 
made him the more suspected; and the bill ulti¬ 
mately passed the Lords, with a clause indemni¬ 
fying Cook from the consequences of any offence 
committed by him in distributing the bribes; and 
thereupon Cook delivered in writing a statement 
of the various sums which he had paid to various 
members of the House of Commons and others. 
To Sir Basil Firebrace was set down the sum of 
40,000/. Firebrace, being called to account by 
the House, fell into great confusion and loss of 
memory—said that he had done the Company 
service by solicitations, but knew not of any money 
or stock given to any person whatsoever ior pro¬ 
curing a new charter—complained of illness, and 
begged that the examination might be postponed. 
Great efforts were made by the guilty and powerful 
parties to quash the evidence: Cook seemed dis¬ 
posed to evade some of the questions, but a threat, 
of repealing his indemnity act made him more 
communicative; and Firebrace could no longer 
hang lire. Wien re-examined, this oblivious 
gentleman recollected that he had had a treaty 
with Mr. Bates, a great friend of my lord presi¬ 
dent, the Duke of Leeds—that he had given Mr. 
Bates two notes for 5500 guineas—that Bates had 
waited upon several great lords, particularly the 
lord president, who, after the rtotes were given, 
was found well disposed to the renewal of the 
charter—and, finally, that about a week ago, when 
, the storm was brewing, Bates desired to return 
5000 guineas (keepiug the remaining 500 to him¬ 
self), because the affair might make a noise.* 
Bates was then summoned, and, being terrified by 
the House, he deposed, with little hesitation, that 
Sir Basil Firebrace had applied to him for his 
interest; that he did accordingly wait upon the 
lord president, who promised to do what he could 
for the Company, agreeably to the opinion which 

« • Sir Bnail Firehrarc further stated that at first he hail tried to do ' 

the Company’s business for two or three thousand pounds; that Bates 
had replied that mote than this hud been offered by the opposite 

K ; that at last lie (Sir Basil) agreed U> vivo BOOOi.; and that, upon 
iprewntation or Bates that there would he nothing for his own 
regard, lie added 500J. as a douceur to that go-between. 


he had expressed in public, that the charter ought 
to he renewed; that he told the lord president of 
the notes in question, and wanted to press them 
on him; that his grace refused them, hut took 
counter-notes, making the payment dependent on 
the renewal of the charter; that when the charter 
was passed the money was lodged in the hands of 
M. Robart, a foreign domestic of the lord presi¬ 
dent, where it remained till he (Bates) had re¬ 
turned the bribe to Sir Basil, from fear of the 
noise that might he made about it. Not knowing 
how to avert the storm, my lord president, his 
Grace of Leeds, in his place in the House of Lords, 
avowed that he had received the money, but that 
he had returned it, as stated by Bates. He was 
still speaking, when he was warned that the Com¬ 
mons, in a fury, were proceeding to a vote of im¬ 
peachment against him. He abruptly broke ofti 
ran downi to the Lower House, and desired to be 
heard m his own defence. The Commons granted 
the favour, and allowed him to he seated, with his 
hat on, within the bar. He relied on his elo¬ 
quence ; but his cause was so had as to admit of 
no mending by rhetoric, and of no excuse or com¬ 
miseration, except from men as mercenary as 
himself—hut they were numerous in both Houses. 
Rising, with his hat off, lie thanked the Commons 
for the favour they had granted him; but he soon 
left this modest tone, and boasted of all that he 
had done lor the glorious Revolution of 1688. It 
was a hold word, he said, but a truth, that that 
House would not have been sitting at this time 
but for him: he had been formerly pursued for 
being in the French interest, hut he hoped that all 
the actions of his life would justify him from such 
charges. It was true that Firebrace hail been 
introduced to him, but he had not touched one 
penny of the money. He insinuated that there 
was a design against him, framed by his enemies 
who had got up the committee of the House; and 
lie told them that, as to this business about the 
Fast India Company’s charter, he knew more thun 
they did, and could spin a thread finer still. He 
hoped that the House would proceed speedily to a 
fair trial, and prayed that he might not suffer upon 
a rack, or under a blast, till a parliament should 
sit again. The duke then withdrew; and the. 
Commons, without losing time, resolved, that the 
committee should draw up articles of impeachment 
in due and regular form, and that Mr. Comptroller 
Wharton should immediately carry up the im¬ 
peachment to the bar of the Lords. In a few days, 
the articles were engrossed and presented to the 
Lords. But, in the mean time, M. Robart, the 
duke’s domestic, had absconded, and the duke, 
knowing the evidence to be thus incomplete, 
pressed for a speedy trial, and moved, in the 
Peers, that, if the House of Commons should not 
reply to an answer which he had put in to the 
impeachment, proceedings might-be discharged —t 
complaining that the rights of all subjects were 
injured in his person, for that no man was safe if 
an imputation could be fixed upon his character 
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by hanging a lingering impeachment over his 
head, at a time when it was impossible for his 
enemieB to prove his guilt, and equally impossible 
for him to disprove their charges, however con¬ 
scious of innocence. The Commons, confounded 
by the evasion of Robart, the essential witness, 
knew not what to do; but they gave in that eva¬ 
sion as the sole cause of their delay, not scrupling, 
of course, to intimate that the Duke of Leeds could 
produce his servant if he thought fit. His grace, 
who had played many parts in his time, now as¬ 
sumed the language of an honest man smarting 
under unwarrantable injuries, and accused the 
Commons of precipitation and malice. lie told 
their lordships that, from a letter which M. Hobart 
had left behind him, addressed to his lordship’s 
chaplain, and from a particular knowledge he had 
both of the man and the thing, he would not be 
seen here again in a hurry. “And so,” continued 
his grace, “ if this man be insisted upon as a 
material evidence, and my trial is to be delayed 
till he is forthcoming, when am I likely to be 
tried?” And he again urged that the impeachment 
should drop, if not immediately followed up by the 
Commons. Matters were in this state, when 
William, on the did of May, prorogued the parlia¬ 
ment. “ It was intended,” says Burnet, “to hang 
u]i the matter to another session, but an Act of 
Grace came in at the end of this, with an excep¬ 
tion, indeed, as to corruption; yet this whole dis¬ 
covery was let fall, and it was believed that too 
many of all sides were concerned in it; for, by a 
common consent, it was never revived.” Enough 
had appeared to prove the Duke of Leeds guilty 
in the opinion of the whole world; yet William, 
for considerations of expediency, allowed him to 
remain at tin* head of the council, though, when 
he made his annual journey to. the Continent, he 
did not appoint him one of the lords-justices of the 
kingdom, who constituted a sort of regency during 
his majesty’s absence. 

Six days after the prorogation of the English 
parliament the Scottish parliament assembled, it 
being impracticable to defer a session there any 
longer, as the funds voted by the Scots towards 
the maintenance of the army were exhausted, and 
the death of the queen called for caution and for 
some new arrangement. 

The loud outcry raised on account of the mas¬ 
sacre of Glcnco still continued, and would have 
provoked a parliamentary inquiry had not William 
.ordered a commission to be passed under the great 
seal for a pre-cognition, which is a practice in the 
law of Scotland of examining into crimes before 
the persons concerned are put upon their trial;— 
and this was regarded as an artifice to cover that 
dark transaction by a private inquiry, and was in¬ 
terpreted into a proof that William had authorised 
or even expressly ordered the massacre. When 
•some members the assembled parliament re¬ 
proached the government for its slackness in exa¬ 
mining into the affair, the Marquess of Tweedale, 
who was now William’s commissioner, assured 
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them that, by the king’s order, it was thqn under 
examination, und that a report upon it wovdd he 
made to them. In the course of the examination ’ 
made in the privy council and by means of agents, 
some of the Highlanders deposed that the Earl of 
Breadalbane, the originator of the schemes of paci¬ 
fication, while treating with them for their sub¬ 
mitting to King William, had assured them that 
he still adhered to the interests of King James, 
and that all that he wanted by the specification 
was only to preserve the clans for his service till 
a more favourable opportunity. Upon these reve¬ 
lations the double-dealing Breadalbane was com¬ 
mitted to Edinburgh Castle; hut. lie maintained 
that lie had secret orders from King William to 
say anything that would procure him credit with 
the Highlanders; and William seemed to own the 
fact by ordering a new pardon to he passed for the 
earl.* It is unquestionable that, in his almost 
unprecedented difficulties, William repeatedly had 
recourse to these arts, the practice of which makes 
it not unfrcquently doubtful who were real traitors 
to him, and who were only pretended traitors, to 
do him service and frustrate the plans and plots 
of the Jacobites. It was found necessary to deliver 
in the report of the examination of the massacre 
in full parliament. By this report it appeared 
that a t black design had been on foot at one. time 
to cut off a great many more elans in the same, 
fashion—that there were many letters written with 
great earnestness to this effect, by ministers and 
others—and that, though the king’s orders implied 
nothing of the sort, nor contained anything that 
was blameable, the secretary of state’s letters w ent 
much farther. In the end, the Scottish parliament 
justified the king’s instructions, hut voted that the 
execution in Glcnco was “ a barbarous massacre,” 
and that it was “ pushed oil by the secretary of 
state’s letters beyond the king’s orders.” It was 
also carried by a great majority that an address 
should he presented to the king, praying that the 
secretary of state, and others concerned in that 
matter, might he proceeded against according to 
law r , in order that the vindication might he national, 
as the reproadi had been; but principally that 
they, from whom it was most proper, might testify 
to the world hoyfr clear his majesty’s justice had 
been in the whole matter. Ajs the secretary of 
state (Dalrymple, Master of Stair) had been al¬ 
lowed to go unscathed, it was judged that no pro¬ 
ceedings could he taken against him; and, as the 
principal was thus protected, the inferior instru¬ 
ments were not much troubled by any course of 

•“ llut wo are not to wonder at his cscupe ; for it is said ho was as 
subtlo as a serpent, and as slippery as an eel; that lie had no attach 
intuit of any kind but to his own interest; that lie wils not only Jneo- 
liite and Wiiliamite by turns, hut liotli nt ouee; and that, he nhmsl 
this double part with so much success in the Highland treaty, tlmt lie 
received the thanks of King James for having preserved bis people, 
whom lie could uot succour, and was rcwardcdi by King William fur 
having reconciled to his government those desperadoes whom In* 
found it so difficult to subdue.” MS. character of Urendallmne quoted 
byHnlfk/— Hut this character, talent paribus, nmy be applied with p 
equal justice to many of the leading men both in England and Scot 
land. There were several suits for "spuil/.ie and restitution of 
damages” instituted against Breadalbane, but it does not appear that 
the Highlanders hud much success iu the courts,—Lauder of F/un- 
tainhall, Decitum. 
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law.* Hence, all who were enemies to William, 
proclaimed everywhere that he must have been 
f willing that the massacre should be perpretratcd ; 
but his friends found an excuse in the vast obliga¬ 
tions he owed to the family and interest of the 
Dalrymples, and in the great ability of those men, 
who were the most politic and best heads in Scot¬ 
land, and most able to do him service there when¬ 
ever the storm should be blown over. And, at the 
same time, no inconsiderable part of the Scottish 
1/jwlanders who had been most exposed to the 
incursions and depredations of the wild High¬ 
landers thought that no crime had been committed 
by extirpating “that sect of thievesand that the 
best security for their cattle, their goods, and their 
persons would be a repetition of the blood-letting 
at Glenco upon the other clans whose lawless prac¬ 
tices excluded them from the benefits of civilized 
law. 

It was during this session of the Scottish par¬ 
liament that the scheme was presented of a Scot¬ 
tish company and colony on the Isthmus of Darien, 
which ended in a great amount of human suffering 
and in an increase of unpopularity to the king. 
The Scottish parliament in the year 1693 had 
passed an act for the encouragement of commerce, 
by which it was provided that letters patent should 
be granted to all such as should offer to set up 
new manufactures, establish new settlements, or 
drive any new trade; and, taking advantage of 
this act, some of the English interlopers in the 
East India trade, after being defeated by the Com¬ 
pany, had entered into treaty with some mer¬ 
chants in Scotland, who now undertook to procure 
a special act for a new colony from their parlia¬ 
ment. There was one Paterson, a man of no 
education, but of great notions, which, as was 
generally said, he had learned from the Buccan¬ 
eers, who knew the New World and the islands of 
the Pacific better than any other class of men, and 
with whom it was believed he had associated for 
some time. Paterson made the Scotch merchants 
believe that he was in possession of a great secret 
—that he knew of a country where gold mines 
were rich and many, and where # the Spaniards 
were not;—a country admirably situated for trade 
with other parts of the world. For some time he 
did not describe this happy land, but only desired 
that the West Indies might be named in any new 
act they proposed. Meanwhile an act was passed 
and received the royal assent, giving the under¬ 
takers most extensive privileges, with a limit¬ 
ation, however, that they should not interfere with 
the trade of England. Paterson then named his 
promised land. It was the Isthmus of Darien, 
which connects the two continents of America, 


* The secretary, Dalrymplc. Master of Stair, was, however, effec¬ 
tually driven from office. He became Viscount Stair, by the death 
of his father, in November this same year; wiu advanced to the 
rank of Earl of Stair in 1703; and died suddenly, in January 1707 
1 during the discussions on the Union, in which he had taken a warm 
part. It is his father, the first Viscount Stair, who is the author of 
the celebrated ‘ Institutions of the Law of Scotlandof the ‘ Philo- 
sophia Nova Exjievimentalisand of the ' Vindication of the Divine 
Perfectionswhich last appeared immediately before his death 
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and which the English buccaneers had made 
the scene of most extraordinary adventures dur¬ 
ing the reign of Charles II., when, among other 
exploits, Morgan had traversed it from ocean to 
ocean, and plundered and burnt the Spanish city 
of Panama. Paterson, who was perfectly right 
in his geography, considered that isthmus as a 
place where a good settlement might be made, 
or rather two settlements, for he proposed es¬ 
tablishing a town and blockhouse on the side of 
the Atlantic, and another over against it in Pa¬ 
nama Bay on the shores of the Pacific, from 
which conjointly a trade might be opened both 
with the West Indies and with the East, and 
means taken to keep the Spaniards in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the isthmus in quiet if not in subjec¬ 
tion. When the passing of this ill-considered net 
was known in London many more rich merchants 
entered into the scheme, and thus provoked more 
than ever the hostility of the East India Company. 
When all was ready, Paterson and his people, 
amounting in all to twelve hundred souls, set sail 
in fifty Scottish ships to famine and destruction, 
hut with the confident hope of establishing a great 
colony and realizing enormous wealth. This, 
however, did not happen till four years after the 
passing the hill; hut the Scots availed themselves 
of the large letter of the act in other directions, 
trenching, as it was said, both upon the Dutch and 
the English, and invading the commercial rights 
vested in older companies. 

• In Ireland the first session of a new parliament 
was held in the course of this year (1695), and 
the Protestant ascendancy was completely and 
tyrannically established under the administration 
of Lord Capcl, now lord deputy, “ who,” says 
Burnet, “ studied to render himself popular, and 
espoused the interests of the English against the 
Irish without any nice regard to justice or equity.” 
But Capelwas neither better nor worse than many 
who succeeded him, and who acted upon the one 
principle, that the only way to keep Ireland quiet 
was to coerce the natives, and degrade and perse¬ 
cute their religion. By a series of acts passed 
during this and the next reign by the English par¬ 
liament, the great body of the Irish people were 
put into the chains of a new and complicated 
bondage. No Papist was allowed to keep a school 
or to teach any in private houses except the chil¬ 
dren of the family occupying that house; and, while 
this enactment prevented Papists from receiving 
education at home, another went to deprive them, 
of that benefit abroad, for severe penalties were 
denounced against such as should go themselves 
or send others for education beyond sea in the 
Romish religion; and, on probable information 
given to a magistrate, such persons could be ar¬ 
rested and tried, not by a jury, but by justices at 
quarter-sessions, where the burden of disproving 
the charge was thrown upon "the, accused. As a* 
matter of course, under the ascendancy system, ma¬ 
gistrates, jury, justices, were all Protestants. In¬ 
termarriages between Protestants and Papists, pos- 
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sessing any estate in Ireland, were forbidden; and 
the Protestant husband, or the Protestant wife, 
might at any time take the children from the Ca¬ 
tholic parent to be educated in the Protestant faith.* 
No Papist could be guardian to any child; but the 
Court of Chancery might appoint some relation or 
other person to bring up the ward in the reformed 
faith. If the eldest son was, or became, a Pro¬ 
testant, he might convert his father’s estate in fee 
simple into a tenancy for life, and thus secure his 
own inheritance. If the children were all Papists, 
the father’s lands were not to descend to the eldest 
son, but to be divided equally among them, by 
gavel-kind law', — an admirable instrument for 
reducing an aristocracy or a body of great land¬ 
holders to the condition of potato-farmers. Papists 
could not purchase land except for terms not ex¬ 
ceeding thirty-one years. Tffey were bound to 
conform, within six months after any title should 
accrue by descent, devise, or settlement, on pain 
of forfeiture to the next Protestant heir; a provi¬ 
sion, says Mr. Hallain, which seems intended to 
exclude thcnqfrom real property altogether. No 
Papist was permitted to keep arms, and search 
might be made at any time by two justices. The 
celebration of mass and other Catholic rites was 
not subjected to any new penalties; but all regular 
Popish priests, bishops, and others claiming spi¬ 
ritual jurisdiction, and all who should come to the 
kingdom of Ireland from foreign parts, were 
ordered to he banished, and were to be held guilty 


of high treason if they returned from their*banish- 
ment. To prevent the evasion of these barbarous , 
and maddening, regulations, all priests were bound 
to be registered, and were forbidden to leave their 
own parishes, in which they were to be fixed like 
paupers by the old poor-laws'; ■ and informers, 
always ready and numerous enough upon the inert 
motives of religious intolerance and personal en¬ 
mities, were further tempted into the field by large 
rewards, to be levied on the Papists, and to be given 
to those who should detect the violation of these 
statutes. Let the Irish Protestant party, who 
disgraced a great name by calling themselves 
Orangists, equivocate and colour the matter as 
they will, there is as much truth as generous 
warmth of feeling in the words with which an 
eminent living historian concludes bis account of 
these detestable enactments:—“ To have exter¬ 
minated the Catholics by the sword, or expelled 
them, like the Moriscocs of Spain, would have 
been little more repugnant to justice and huma¬ 
nity, but incomparably more politic.”* 

On the 12th of May William embarked to put 
himself again at the head of the allied army. One 
great event which contributed to hasten the de¬ 
cline of the power of I/mis XIV. was the death 
of the Marshal Duke of Luxembourg, one of the 
greatest generals of that age, who died at the be- 

* Hnlliim, Const. Hist. All tin- arts almvr eiinntrmini worn 
passed la-t wren the 3rd ol’ William and Mur\ and 3rd of Queen Aunts 
(.loos— i:or»). 



Namur. 

Tlic Vortilications lie chiefly on the Hills behind the Town. 
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ginning'of this year. The other great, generals of 
r France, and Seignelai, the son of Colbert, wh< 
had called the French navy into existence, and 
Louvois, the greatest of her statesmen, were all 
dead already; there were none that promised to 
supply their places; Barbessicux, the new mi¬ 
nister, a creature of courts and saloons, promoted 
by court intrigues and the influence of mistresses, 
was wholly incapable of contending with the diffi¬ 
culties in which even his great predecessor had 
left the country; and if to this we add that the 
oppressed people in many parts of France were 
absolutely perishing with hunger, the reader will 
understand that the French army in Flanders, 
badly supplied with provisions and recruits, and 
commanded by a third-rate general, Boufflers, or 
Villeroy, was in no condition to repair the check 
it had received in the last campaign. William, 
who saw' the difference in every move he made, 
and in every movement, of his enemies, detached 
Ginckcl, now Earl of Athhrne, with a great force 
to invest the important city of Namur, which had 
been taken' by the French in the year 1692. Old 
Ginckcl did his best, hut, from the nature of 
the ground and the vast extent of his lines, he 
could not prevent Boufflers from throwing him¬ 
self into the place with a strong reinforcement. 
The garrison then amounted to 14,000 or 15,000 
men, and, as Vauban had been employed upon 
the works, the French deemed Namur impreg¬ 
nable. But William, having put his army in a 
good position, left it under the command of the 
Prince of Vaudemunt; and at the head of a divi¬ 
sion joined the Elector of Bavaria, and then, 
uniting with Ginckel, took the command of all 
the forces before Namur. Vaudemont committed 
a great blunder in moving from his position, with 
the view of preventing Villeroy from marching to 
the relief of Namur; but Villeroy had not ability 
enough to profit by the advantage, and Vaudemont 
relieved his error by making an admirable retreat 
to the walls of Ghent. In the mean while the 
siege of Namur was prosecuted with vigour under 
the eye of William and the directjpn of the great 
engineer Cochorn. The king, though a valetudi¬ 
narian, shared in the fatigues as well as in the 
dangers of the common soldiery. On the 27th of 
July, at the storming of the first countercsarp, Mr. 
Godfrey, deputy governor of the Bank of England, 
who had come over to speak with the king upon 
some financial business, but who ventured where 
he w r as not wanted, was killed with several other 
persons close by William’s side.* For a time the 
English troops under Major-General Ramsay and 
Brigadier Hamilton were left alone in the midst 
of mines and booths on the glacis, and they were 
three several times repulsed, yet still returned to 

:• According to a note in Ralph. " tradition aliio adds that a 
abort parley had just Wore pawed between them, to the following 
effect 

1 " King .—As you are no adventurer in the trade of war, Mr. God' 

frey, 1 think yon should not expose yourself to the hazards of it. 

“ Mr. Ondfrei/.— Not being more exposed than vnur majesty, 
should I he excnsnblc if I allowed more concern ? 

" King.—Yen ; I am in my duty, and therefore have a more rea¬ 
sonable claim to preservation.’! , 


the charge, and at last made themselves masters of 
the counterscarp. During the stem contest Wil¬ 
liam laid his hand on the elector’s shoulder, and 
exclaimed, “ See my brave English! see my brave 
English!” The Dutch, advancing along the Maese, 
came up in time to secure the advantage which 
the English had gained; and on the same day 
the Elector of Bavaria threw a bridge over the 
Sambre, while other corps of the allies drove the 
French from the suburb of Jamb, and effectually 
prevented any more sallies. On the 29th, when 
the town-moat, was drained by undermining and 
blowing up the dam which kept it full, a council 
of war was held in the allied cam]), and it was 
there resolved to make a simultaneous attack on 
every side, notwithstanding a doubt of its success 
expressed by the esmtious Cochorn. And, as soon 
us it was dark, all tne corps ordered on this des¬ 
perate service advanced as near to the enemy’s 
iiitrcnclmients as they could without being disco¬ 
vered, and there rested on their arms till peep of 
day. Then they put themselves in motion and 
began the attack at three several poiijts at.thc same 
instant, and, after a terrible slaughter on both 
sides, made themselves masters of all the outworks* 
on the castle side from the Sambre to the Maese. 
At the same moment a mine was sprung on the 
town side, and the breach kept clear by a well- 
directed lire. On the morrow, the 1st of August, 
the breach was enlarged, and, on the 2nd, two 
hundred English grenadiers, supported by a bat¬ 
talion of Dutch, forced the breach, stormed and 
carried the half-moon, the covered way, and the 
demi-bastion at St. Nicholas gate. By this time 
the besieged lay open on all sides to the fire of the 
besiegers, who pointed their own guns against 
them, and kept up an incessant play with cannons, 
mortars, small arms, and grenades. On the fol¬ 
lowing morning, as the allies were preparing for a 
general assault on the town, M. de. Gniscard, the 
governor of the town, hung out, a white flag, and 
soon capitulated for the surrender of the town, but 
no more with the Elector of Bavaria, who at first 
refused to treat, for anything less than the whole. 
De Guiscard, with the remnant of his forces and 
with his sick and wounded, retired into the castle, 
which still held out with six or seven thousand, 
men in it, under Boufflers. The loss of the French 
had been terrific, but the confederates, as assail¬ 
ants, had suffered far more severely. On the 7th, 
towards evening, the batteries were opened against 
the castle. In the mean while Villeroy had passed, 
the Lys and the Scheldt, and advanced to Ninove; 
and the Prince of Vaudemont had decamped from 
Ghent and taken post at Dighen, in order to watch 
the French, who still gave out that they were going 
to the relief of Namur. But it wus discovered 
that Villeroy’s real intention was to bombard the 
city of Brussels. To prevent this calamity Vaude¬ 
mont proposed occupying the plant of Gigot and* 
St. Pee, and asked for considerable reinforcements 
from the main body of the army. But William, 
on the first news" of Villeroy’s movement, had de- 
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tached the Earl of Athlone and the Count of 
Nassau, with thirty battalions and forty squadrons 
of horBe, to post themselves between Waterloo and 
Gemappc, in order to oppose the enemy’s passage 
at Braine le Chateau; and he soon followed in 
person with twenty squadrons more: so that no¬ 
thing remained for Vaudemont to do but to en¬ 
camp his infantry on the heights near Brussels 
between Montzey and the counterscarp of Ixel, 
where the communication w as opened between his 
forces and those of Athlone and Nassau, who now- 
covered part of that ground which in our own 
days lias been the scene of a far more memorable 
warfare. By these manoeuvres the allies were 
also enabled to throw' several battalions into Brus¬ 
sels and its outwmrks; but they could not prevent 
Villerov from taking ground jumper to the purjiose 
of the revengeful commission with which he w as 
charged by his sovereign, who had felt most 
acutely the insults offered to his own coasts by the 
English fleet, who were this year repeating their 
bombardments of the French sea-ports. The mar¬ 
shal took up Jiis quarters at Auderleck, and dis¬ 
patched a letter to the governor of Brussels, signify¬ 
ing “ that the Prince of Orange having sent his 
fleet upon the coast of France to bombard and ruin 
the sea-ports, without any prospect of advantage 
to himself, the king his master thought he could 
no otherwise put a stop to such disorders than by 
making reprisals. That for this reason he had 
sent his commands to bombard Brussels; and at 
the same time to declare that it was with reluc¬ 
tance his majesty was constrained to make use of 
this expedient: as also, that as soon as he should 
he assured his sea-ports would be no more bom¬ 
barded, he would bombard the towns of his ene¬ 
mies no-more, with the exception of such places 
as should be regularly besieged. That his ma¬ 
jesty’s concern was so much the greater because 
the Klectress of Bavaria was residing in Brussels; 
but that, if the governor would make known in 
what quarter her electoral highness resided, care 
should be taken that the French mortars should 
not he directed that way.” By this time the 
Elector of Bavaria himself had come up to the 
threatened city, and he replied to Villeroy’s letter, 
that the reason assigned for his orders to bombard 
Brussels solely regarded the king of England; 
that his electoral highness would acquaint him 
with it, and procure an answer in twenty-four 
hours; and that as to the consideration which his 
most Christian majesty had shown to the electTess, 
he begged to say that her residence was at the 
royal palace. But Villeroy, whose real purpose 
was to create a misunderstanding between William 
and his allies, or to induce those whose towns w r ere 
liable to similar visitations to oblige the king of 
England to spare the French ports, instantly began 
to arrange his batteries; and as soon as they were 
teady he opened his fire upon that fine old city 
with twenty-five mortar pieces and eighteen pieces 
•of heavy artillery. This scene of destruction 
commenced between six and seveh o’clock on the 
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evening of the 13th of August, and lasted'withoul 
intermission till the afternoon of the 15th, during . 
which time fifteen hundred houses, six churches, 
and many other public buildings were laid in 
ruins: There w r as a strong wind, which spread 
the flames on some buildings that took fire; and, 
but for the knocking down of many of the houses 
to cut off the communication, nearly the whole of 
the city must have been destroyed. King William 
had returned to the siege of the castle of Namur 
on the 12th; but the Prince of Vaudemont, from 
his fortified eminence, witnessed this vindictive art, 
without daring to attempt to interrupt it, nor could 
Athlone and the troops at Waterloo do more than 
the prince. As soon as Villeroy had executed his 
commission, he decamped and made by forced 
inarches for Enghien, where he remained till the, 
20th, and then, evacuating various towns which 
the French had taken in this or the, preceding 
campaign, lie advanced to Noignies, almost m sight 
of the grand army under William. But Jit* was 
w atched by the Prince of Vaudemont, who, having 
joined Athlone at Waterloo, advanced to Gemappc, 
and then to Muzey, a strong camp within two 
short leagues of the main army, where he was 
joined by the Hessians and Lunenburghers. On 
the night, of the. 12th, w hen William had returned 
to the siege of the castle of Namur, trenches were 
opened, approaches were made, and for three suc¬ 
cessive days a terrible fire was kept up. Bnufllcrs, 
who had been told that no French marshal had 
ever surrendered, conceived a desperate design to 
break through the confederate camp with his 
cavalry, and so escape to Villeroy ; but his move¬ 
ments w r ere anticipated by William, who took pre¬ 
cautions which rendered the plan utterly hopeless. 
On the 21st., one hundred and sixty-six cannon 
and sixty mortars assailed the castle, “ and, as if 
the besiegers had designed to level the walls like 
those of Jericho, with one blast, the dreadful busi¬ 
ness of the day w as opened with one general dis¬ 
charge from all these batteries at the same instant, 
with such an effect,, that not only the whole cir¬ 
cumference of the, castle, hilt the very hill it stood 
on, seemed to reel w ith the shock, and to he lost 
in the cloud of smoke and dust that followed it. 
Scarce could the besiegers themselves sustain the 
horror of their own experiment; and, as to the 
besieged, their consternation and confusion were, 
inexpressible: those that escaped could scarce be¬ 
lieve they had escaped: every object round about 
them wore a face of ruin; for, bursting bombs, 
fractured battlements, dying men, and horses 
stuking themselves on the palisadocs, or plunging 
headlong into the ditches, in a fit of ungovernable 
frenzy, were the only objects they were surrounded 
with.”* At this desperate juncture, Villeroy 
having sent off his baggage to Mons, advanced 
with his aTmy to Soignies, announcing his approach 
in the night by a discharge of ninety camion, 
which was answered by the besieged with a great 
light thrown up from the battlements. When day 

* Kaljila. 
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dawned' he was discovered near the allied army, 
» with his right wing resting upon Fleurus, and his 
left upon Sombref. He had been reinforced from 
various quarters, and on the next day (the 27th) 
he was joined by troops from the Rhine and other 
forces under the Marquis d’Arcourt. William, 
Who had received ten fresh battalions and twenty- 
two squadrons, left the Elector of Bavaria to look 
after the castle, and placed his troops in position, 
expecting a general engagement. On the morrow 
Villeroy removed to Gemblours, and on the 29th 
drew up his forces and advanced in order of battle; 
but he was deterred by the sight which a close 
approach afforded him, and, instead of fighting, 
stood gazing on the allied army till nightfall, 
when, with as little noise as possible, he edged oft’, 
and, coasting the river Mahigne, he extended his 
right to Pcrwys, and his left to Boncffe. The 
king of England was on horseback from four in 
the morning till eight at night, neither refusing 
nor seeking battle. The reduction of Namur was 
his great object, and Villeroy had now with him 
an cquaj if not a superior force. On the next day 
Villeroy drew off altogether, and left the castle of 
Namur to its fate. On the very same day, after 
another terrific cannonading and a vain offer of 
conditions by the Earl of Portland to prevent fur¬ 
ther effusion of blood, a general assault was made 
by English, Spaniards, Bavarians, Dutch, and 
Brandenburgers—the foremost being the English 
under the brave Lord Cutts. These English went 
too fast, or the Spaniards and Bavarians, who 
were to follow them on other points, went too 
slow: the consequence was a dreadful slaughter of 
the English, who, however, rallied, forced the 
palisadocs sword in hand, and made a lodgment 
on the covered way. Then the Bavarians, the 
Spaniards, the Dutch, and the rest of the attacking 
parties made good their assault on the prodigious 
outworks of the castle, and kept their lodgment, 
which altogether was nearly an English mile in 
extent. But this advantage cost the besiegers 
two thousand lives, including several officers and a 
proportionate number of wounded, among whom 
were Lord Cutts, the Prince of Hesse Homburg, 
Count Horn, and many other persons of rank. 
The next day the French demanded a truce for 
the burial of their dead, and as the time for this 
truce was on the’point of expiring the Count de 
Guiscard appeared on the breach, and, desiring a 
parley with the Elector of Bavaria, offered to sur¬ 
render Fort Cohornc. But the elector would hear 
of no capitulation except for the whole: prepara¬ 
tions were made for a fresh assault upon the main 
body of the castle; and then Marshal Boufflers 
accepted terms of capitulation, which were signed 
on the following morning. Then all the outworks 
and forts were put into the hands of the allies, 
who signified their success by a triple discharge of 
all their artillery, and a running fire of musketry, 
three times repeated along their lines. Villeroy 
was near enough to hear the ominous sounds; but 
he presently passed the Sambre near Charleroi, 


and retreated with some precipitation. On the 
5th of September 5538 Frenchmen—all that 
remained of 14,000—evacuated the castle, and 
marched off with the honours of war towards the 
French lines at Mons. 

After the reduction of Namur the allies retired 
to winter-quarters, and William repaired to Loo, 
where he was complimented by all the ministers 
of the confederate princes and potentates. In 
other directions the campaign had been inactive 
and inglorious to the French. On the Rhine the 
'Marshal Delorgcs had been again foiled by the 
Prince of Baden; in Italy the Duke of Savoy had 
recovered possession of the important fortress of 
Casale; in Spain they had been obliged to eVa- 
cuate all their conquests in Catalonia beyond 
Gironne. But the-Turks, the allies of his most 
Christian majesty,® ail again dashed across the 
Danube, and inflicted some severe blows upon the 
imperialists in Hungary. The English navy had 
continued masters of the sea; and iiord Berkeley, 
in conjunction with the Dutch squadron, had bom¬ 
barded Dunkirque, Calais, and St. Main, had 
totally destroyed the town of Granifeval, and had 
indicted fresh miseries upon the suffering, half* 
starving population of the French coasts. 

William returned to England on the 20th of 
October, and was received with enthusiastic accla¬ 
mations. On his passage through Londou to 
Kensington the city was in an uproar, and he was 
hailed as a conqueror. But he came not to enjoy 
pomps and pageantries, or even quiet, which was 
far more desirable after the incessant fatigues 
which he had undergone, with a constitution that 
was always rather sickly than robust. On the 
very night of his arrival he held a council to 
debate the great question of dissolving the present 
parliament, which, by the Triennial Act so re¬ 
cently passed, might sit till Lady-day. “ The 
happy state the nation was in,” says Burnet, 
“put all men, except the merchants, in a good 
temper: none could be sure we should be in so 
good a state next year; so that now, probably, 
elections would fall on men who were well affected 
to the government. A parliament that saw itself 
in its last session might affect to be froward; the 
members, by such a behaviour, hoping to recom¬ 
mend themselves at the next election. Besides, 
if the same parliament hud been continued, pro¬ 
bably the inquiries into corruption would have 
been carried on, which might divert them from 
more pressing affairs and kindle greater heats; all, 
which might be more decently dropped by a new 
parliament, than suffered to lie asleep by the old 
one.” According to another authority, the chief 
reason, or one of the chief reasons, Which induced 
William to dissolve the sitting parliament was the 
prosecution of the Duke of Leeds, “ which in the 
whole course of it had made his majesty very un¬ 
easy. . . . Now, as, on the one hand, his majesty, 
could never have sacrificed a minister, to whom 
he not only owed his match with the late queen,, 
but who had likewise been the chief wheel on 
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which the Revolution turned; so, on the other 
hand, there was no safer way to put a stop to an 
impeachment, which was still depending, than the 
calling a new parliament.”* A proclamation was 
forthwith published dissolving the present parlia¬ 
ment, and calling another, to be held at Westmin¬ 
ster on the 22nd day of November. 

During the preparations for the election, all 
parties had recourse to the pen and to the press, 
which, though not yet liberated by statute from 
its shackles, had been exceedingly free apd active 
ever since the Revolution. According to an un¬ 
seemly comparison made by a contemporary, “the 
press was as fruitful as the mud of Nilus was 
famed to be.” The most remarkable of its pro¬ 
ducts was a clever tract, written by Halifax, and 
entitled, “ Some Cautions offered to the Considera¬ 
tion of Those who are to choose Members.” It 
was written with all the power and wit and grace 
of that man, who, all things considered, was a 
better author than statesman, and more witty than 
frank or honest. These cautions to electors were 
in number twenty; but those which seemed most 
applicable to tlie circumstances of the times were ( 
the last six. The 14th was—“ Not to choose 
practising lawyers, who had two duties to attend 
to which were often inconsistent and sometimes 
irreconcilable with each other; because they were 
used to argue on both sides the question indiffer¬ 
ently for the same consideration, and had an eye to 
preferment as well as gain in all their doings.” The 
15th was directed against violent party men as being 
no longer free agents—as having liberty only for 
their motto, but being in reality greater slaves than 
anybody desired to make them, as having the pub¬ 
lic alw ays in their mouths and self always at heart, 
&c. The 16th was as cutting as it was just: it 
warned the electors against the pretenders to exor¬ 
bitant merit in the late Revolution, as men having 
no other merit to recommend them—as bringing in 
longer bills than ought to be allowed, and making 
larger claims than the nation could pay. The 
17th hit the officers of the army, whom William 
had at first naturally and excusably introduced 
into the House of Commons: it described the 
military as being out of their element in the House 
—as being disqualified by their very habits and 
accoutrements (which were such as might autho¬ 
rise the peaceable part of the assembly to swear 
they went in fear of their lives) from appearing 
there; as being no longer their own men, and 
consequently unfit to protect the liberty of others; 
and as serving tw r o masters, whose commands 
might be opposite and irreconcilable, if not ruinous 
to each other. The 18th and 19th put those who 
voted on their guard against pensioners and place¬ 
men ; as being dependants on the crown, not free 
representatives of the people; as being more liable 
to vote according to tneir own interests than ac- 
•ording to the i^ter^Bts of their country; as not 
having the aspect of freemen, if they had the virtue 
»to be so; and as standing, according to equity, 
• Boyer. Life of King Willialn. 


proscribed by the Self-denying Bill, which had 
passed the House of Commons, though it had not 
the good fortune to pass into a law. And the 20th 
caution was levelled against such as, for reasons 
best-known to themselves, had thought fit to op¬ 
pose the Triennial Bill. All these cautions were 
followed by a few striking words in which truth 
was more salient than the sarcasm:—■“ In the 
mean time, having told my opinion who ought not 
to be chosen, if I should be asked who ought to 
be, my answer must be, choose Englishmen . 
And when I have said that, to deal honestly, I will 
not undertake that, they are easy to he found,” 
This pamphlet was the last effort of the accom¬ 
plished Halifax, who died before the meeting of 
the new parliament. 

Burnet seems to attribute a journey which the 
king made at this moment to a desire of influencing 
the elections by courting that popularity of which 
he had hitherto been exceedingly careless. “ The 
king,” he says, “ made a progress to the north, 
and stayed some days at. the Earl of Sunderland's, 
which wus the first public mark of the high favour 
lie was in. The king studied to constrain himself 
to a little more openness and affability than w as 
natural to him: but his cold and dry way had too 
deep a root, not to return too oft upon him.” 
And we learn from other quarters that the English 
gentry were again offended at this dry, cold man¬ 
ner, and that he was offended by one uni versify 
and gave offence to the other ;* and it was repre¬ 
sented, no doubt with some exaggeration, that the 
only place where he was affable and courteous was 
at Althorp, the seat of the exceedingly unpopular 
Sunderland, t Notwithstanding these circum¬ 
stances, the friends of James gained no ground in 
the elections. “ The Jacobites,” says Burnet, 
“ were so decried that few of them were elected; 
but many of the. sourer sort of Whigs, who were 
much alienated from the king, were chosen: gene¬ 
rally they were men of estates; but many were 
young, hot, and without experience.” 

On the day appointed—the 22nd of November 
—the new parliament assembled: the Commons 
again chose Foley for their speaker, and the king 
made a long speech from the throne. The demand 
for supplies was still very high; but William said 
that, as he lmd engaged jn the present war by the 
advice of his first parliament, who thought it 

* " For the vice-chancellor anil heads of Cambridge, having paid 
him ft short compliment, at Newmarket, on his happy success abroad 
and his safe return, gave him no invitation to visit them; and when 
he crossed the country to visit Oxford, where a magnificent entertain¬ 
ment was provided for him, lie refused either to eat or drink, liecauso 
the Duke of Ormond had received un anonymous letter, which had 
been dropped in the streets the day before, Intimating a purpose to 
poison him.” This is the account of the differences of the nniversi¬ 
fies as given by llalpli, who pursues William with hatred and spleen. 
Although Oxford had relapsed into many of her Jacobite errhrs, we 
believe that we. may exonerate her and all her sons from the foul 
charge. If the poisoning letter were really delivered (wc llnd no 
mention of it in other quarters), it was doubtless a hoax—though, 
perhaps, a malicious device of the Jacobites. 

t Evelyn says, “ He stayed seven or eight days at Lord Sunder¬ 
land’s, at Althorp, where lie was mightily entertained.” And on the 
1st of the following December, he adds, “ I dined at Lord Sunder- 
laud’s, now the great favourite and iiiiderhnnd politician, but not 
adventuring on any character, being obnoxious to the people for 
having twice changed his religion." This minute diarist says not a 
syllable about the Oxford poisoning. , 
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necessary for the defence of out religion and the I 
preservation of the liberties of Europe; and as the j 
last parliament, with great cheerfulness, had as¬ 
sisted him to carry on that war; so he could not 
doubt hut that the present would he unanimously 
zealous in the prosecution of it, particularly since 
the advantages gained this year afforded a reason¬ 
able hope of future success. “ Upon this occa¬ 
sion,” said lie, “ 1 cannot hut take notice of the 
courage and bravery of the English troops, which 
I may say have answered their highest character 
in any age; and it will not be denied that, without 
the concurrence of the valour and power of Eng¬ 
land, it were impossible to put a stop to the ambi¬ 
tion and greatness of France.” He further told 
the Commons that the funds which had been voted 
had proved very deficient; that the condition of 
the civil list made it impossible for him to subsist 
upon it; and (this clause was repeated year after 
year, and not without reason) that compassion 
obliged him to mention the miserable circum¬ 
stances of the French Protestants, who were suffer¬ 
ing for their religion, lie alluded to the ill state of 
the coin, and to the propriety of devising some good 
bill for the encouragement and increase of seamen 
and the advancement of trade—having a particular 
regard to that of the East Indies, lest it should be 
lost to the nation. 

The decay of trade, though it was now reviving, 
and the encroachments made by William’s coun¬ 
trymen, the Dutch, by the Scotch, and others, on 
the East India Company, were prominent topics 
in the numerous invectives against the government 
which had recently issued from the press. False 
lists and calculations were made of our losses at 
sea: the ships lost by our merchants alone were 
carried up to the grand cipher of 4000, and their 
cargoes were estimated at more money than the 
whole country was then worth. The double rela¬ 
tion in which the king stood to this country and 
to Holland was always the source of infinite cla¬ 
mour and jealousy; and it is wonderful that 
national prejudices and clashing interests did not 
produce more serious mischief to his government. 

It was said, for example, by party writers that the 
great losses of the English had been connived at 
purposely, that the Dutch might run away with 
our trade; that the Navigation Act, and all the 
other statutes intended for the increase of our 
shipping and the extension of our home manufac¬ 
tures, had become a dead letter; that the importa¬ 
tion of Dutch commodities, though prohibited by 
the laws, had been encouraged; that the States- 
General, in order to cover and protect their own 
merchant-vessels, had not furnished their proper 
quota to the combined fleet, nor suffered their 
meiiTof-war to act for the common service; that 
thpir wants and deficiencies were supplied out of 
English stores and English provisions; and that, 
instead of acting in conformity to the signals and 
instructions of the commander-in-chief of the com¬ 
bined fleet, they too often detached their ships of 
war to act as guard-ships and convoys to their own 
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trade. Nor had the English East India Company 
spared their pamphlets and their broad sheets, in 
which they complained grievously of the encroach¬ 
ments made by the Scots since the passing of the 
late Colonial Act for that country. Hence the 
allusions in the king’s speech. 

The Commons voted an address of thanks and 
congratulation upon the success of his majesty’s 
arms abroad, the preservation of his sacred person 
from the many hazards to which he hud exposed 
himself, &c., and they pledged themselves to assist 
him effectually in the prosecution of the war. 
William’s answer was short: “ I heartily thank 
you,” said he, “ for the marks you give me of 
your affection. Our interests arc inseparable; and 
there is nothing I wish so much as the happiness 
of this country, where God has placed me.” The 
Lords made the like offering at the footstool of the 
throne; and, that the proceedings of parliament 
plight, wear such a face of seriousness and solemnity 
as became them, his majesty, at the instance of the 
House of Commons, not of the bench of bishops, 
was pleased to appoint a day of fastjng and humi¬ 
liation, for imploring the blessing of Almighty 
God upon its consultations.* The business to 
which they proceeded was of the most important 
kind. Early in the session they passed the memo¬ 
rable act for regulating trials in cases of treason 
and misprision of treason; and thus secured equally 
to peers and commons, and to all Englishmen, a 
palladium against the suspicions and malice of 
despotically inclined sovereigns. They rectified 
the vile state of the coinage, giving up the absurd 
principle of raising money above its intrinsic value, 
and recommending the re-coining of all the specie 
in England in milled money. A bill was also 
passed for preventing charge and expense iu elec¬ 
tions ; meaning to level a blow against the profli¬ 
gate corruption which was practised then, and so 
long after, to the disgrace of the nation and the 
demoralisation of the poorer classes. The pream¬ 
ble stated that grievous complaints were made, 
and manifestly appeared to he trufe, that, in the 
election of members to parliament,- contrary to the 
laws, and in violation of right and decency, exces¬ 
sive mul enormous expenses had been incurred; 
and by the enacting clauses it was provided that 
the giving or promising, directly or indirectly, any 
present, reward, drink, or entertainment, as a con¬ 
sideration for any man’s vote, should incapacitate 
the party offending, and make his return void.f 
Above all men, William most trusted and che¬ 
rished Bcntinck Earl of Portland, who had fol¬ 
lowed him through all his dangers and difficulties. 
To reward his important services, and to testify 
the warmth of his affection, he had bestowed upon 
my k>rd Portland four very extensive manors in 

• Ralph. 

+ " A severe hill was brought in for voiding all the elections of 

E " uncut men, where tho elected had l-een at any expense in meat, 

, or money to proot)re vote*: it was vf'ry strictly penned, taut 
.time must show whether any evasions ean lie found out to avoid it: 
certainly, if it has the desired effect, it would prove out; of the best 
laws that ever was made in England, for abuses in cleotktBS were- 
grown to most intolerable excesses, which threatened even the iuin 
of the nation."—Burnt’*. 
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Denbighshire, never having money to spend in 
this way. The donation excited a terrible clamour: 
it was pretended that the king intended to make 
this Dutchman Prince of Wales—to give him all 
that the crown could give in the principality; and 
the gentlemen of Denbighshire, with true Welsh 
heat, petitioned the House of Commons against 
these grants. The petition was presented by Mr. 
Price, with a speech which was afterwards printed, 
and which was “ equally bold and bitter.” After 
stating that the Welsh petitioners were not actuated 
by their own interests, but by a regard to the honour 
of the crown and the welfare of the nation, which 
would be alike injured by granting away the lands 
andjrevcnues of the crown, Price represented that 
the whole grant comprehended not only the three 
lordships of Denbigh,“Bomfield, and Yale, but also 
a farther extent of land worth # 3000/. a-ycar; that 
the amount of the whole was at least 100,000/.; 
that the people of Wales were bound to pay a cer¬ 
tain duty and service to the prince, which could 
not be severed from the crown and transferred 
to any other f individual, and least of all to a 
foreigner. “ It cannot be expected,” continued 
Price, “ that he should know our laws, who is a 
stranger to us and we to him, any more than we 

know his counsels, which I wish we did. 

These ministers arc guilty of the highest violation 
of the laws and liberties of England, and strike at 
the very foundation of the succession, and tear up 
the Bill of Rights by the root. It was their pro¬ 
vince and duty to have acquainted the king of his 
power and interest, that the ancient revenue of the 
crown is sacred and unalienable, in time of war 
and the people’s necessities. By the old law, it is 
part of the coronation oath of the kings of Eng¬ 
land not to alien the ancient patrimony of the 
crown without consent of parliament. But as to 
those oaths of office, most kings have court casuists 
enough about them to inform them that they have 
a prerogative to dispense with those oaths, espe¬ 
cially when their interest (as it generally does) 
goes along with their counsel.” Price then men¬ 
tioned the numerous cases in which parliament 
had resumed the grants made by over-liberal sove¬ 
reigns, recommending the same proceeding in the 
present case. He then made his speech hissing 
hot with the materials that were lodged in the 
popular jealousies and antipathies. The Dutch were 
denounced without mercy as enemies to the trade 
and prosperity of England. “ They have planted 
•themselves among us,” said Price, “ some being of 
the king’s council, some in the army, some natur¬ 
alized, some made denizens; and their common 
traders have possessed themselves of.the outskirts 
of this our great city. . . . We see our good coin 
all gone, and our confederates openly coining base 
money of Dutch alloy for us: we see most places 
of power and profit given to foreigners: we see 
•our confederatesjin conjunction with the Scotch to 
min our English trade. . . . How can we hope 
• for happy days in England when this great lord 
and other foreigners are in the’English as also 
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in the Dutch councils? ... I shall make 
no severe remarks on this great man, for his, 
greatness makes us little; and will make the 

crown both poor and precarious.1 

foresee, that when we are reduced to extreme 
poverty (as now we are very near it), wc are to be 
supplanted by our neighbours, and become *a 
colony to the Dutch. And when God shall please 
to send us a Prince of Wales, he may have such a 
present of a crown made him, as a pope made to 
King John, who was surnamed Sans-Terre.” And 
then of course ensued a diatribe against popery, 
which had nothing to do with the business, or that 
with the title of Lackland, bestowed upon the exe¬ 
crable John. To the fiery petition William coolly 
replied—“I have a kindness for my l^ord Portland, 
which he has deserved of me by long and faithful 
services; but I should not have given him these 
lands if I had imagined the House of Commons 
could have been concerned: 1 will, therefore, re¬ 
call the grant., and find some other way of show¬ 
ing my favour to him.” And he forthwith made 
a fresh grant to the Earl of Portland of the manors 
of Grantham, Dracklow, Pevensey, East Green¬ 
wich, &c., in the several counties of Lincoln, 
Cheshire, Sussex, and Kent, together with the 
honour of Penrith, in the county of Cumberland, 
and other manors in Norfolk, York, and the Duchy 
of Lancaster. As these ancient crown lands were 
far apart, it could not be pretended that the king 
was creating a principality for his favourite; but 
tlte English murmured at the largeness of the 
grants; and probably the more because Bcntinck 
was not only a foreigner, but a man of cold, re¬ 
tiring habits like his master. 

The House of Lords took up the popular outcry 
against the trading charters granted to the Scots, 
and represented that the whole trade of the larger 
and richer kingdom of England must be destroyed 
by them. They invited the Commons to a confer¬ 
ence, and both Houses agreed in a joint address to 
the throne, in which they represented that, an act 
of parliament which had lately received his ma¬ 
jesty’s assent in his kingdom of Scotland, for 
erecting a company trading to Africa and the In¬ 
dies, was like to bring many great prejudices and 
mischiefs to all his English subjects that were con¬ 
cerned in the wealth or trade of this nation : that* 
the said act exempted the Scots from restraints, 
customs, taxes, &c., to which the said trade was 
liable in England: that by reason of these great 
advantages, and the duties and difficulties that, lay 
upon their trade in England, a great part of the 
stock and shipping of this nation would be carried 
to Scotland, and so Scotland would be made a free 
port for all the East India commodities; that, 
moreover, the said commodities would be brought 
by the Scotch into England by stealth, both by 
land and sea, to the vast prejudice of English trade 
and navigation, and to the great detriment of his • 
majesty in his customs. The address, which ought 
to have been called a remonstrance, represented 
still further, “ That when that nation should have 
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settled themselves in plantations in America, the 
, English commerce in tobacco, sugar, cotton, wool, 
skin, masts, &c., would he utterly lost; because 
the privileges of that nation, granted to them by 
this act, were such, that that kingdom must be the 
magazine for all commodities, and the English 
plantations and the traffic there lost to this 
nation, and the exportation of their own manufac¬ 
tures yearly decreased: that, besides these and 
many other obstacles that this act would unavoid¬ 
ably bring to the general trade of this nation, ano¬ 
ther clause in the said act, whereby his majesty 
promised to interpose his authority to have resti¬ 
tution, reparation, and satisfaction made, for any 
damage that might be done to any one of the ships, 
goods, merchandize, persons, or other effects what¬ 
ever belonging to the said company, and that 
upon the public charge, did seem to engage his 
majesty to employ the shipping and strength at 
sea of this nation to support this new company, to 
the great detriment even of this kingdom.” To 
this address the king replied, “ Thut lie had been 
ill served in Scotland; but that he hoped some 
remedies might be found to prevent the incon- 
veniencics which might arise from the Scottish 
act.”* 

a. d. 1696.—But the Commons did not give 
over the clamour. Being quickened by a petition 
from the English East India Company, they, on 
the 26th of January, came to the resolution that 
the directors of the Company of Scotland trading 
to Africa and the Indies, &c., and, under colour of 
a Scotch act of parliament, styling themselves a 
Company, and acting as such, and raising monies 
in this kingdom, for carrying on the said Company, 
were guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor; 
and that the said directors, whose names were in¬ 
serted, should be impeached of the said high 
crimes and misdemeanors. The spirit of jealousy 
and monopoly was bitter and boundless; but at 
the same time the framers of the Scottish act, in 
tenderness to their own countrymen, had inserted 
clauses and conditions which, though thought ne¬ 
cessary for the infant foreign trade of a poor coun¬ 
try, gave the Scots invidious advantages over the 
established companies in England, and had thus 
exceeded the intentions of William, who had given 
\he royal assent in a hurry in his camp in Flan¬ 
ders, and in the midst of the cares and turmoils of 
war. (Yet we believe that, had there been no in¬ 
vestment. of English capital in these speculations, 
the East India Company, the real champion in this 
conflict, would have paid much less attention to the 
Scottish charter.) William dismissed the Mar¬ 
quess of Tweedalc, his lord high commissioner, 
and the two secretaries of state for Scotland, and 
made great changes in the ministry of that king¬ 
dom. All this, with the assurances of his Eng¬ 
lish ministers, that he had been duped, and that 
tthe Scots should not be allowed to benefit by the 
deception, quieted the powerful East India Com¬ 
pany, and gave general satisfaction to the English, 

* Ralph. 


who had not yet forgotten their old national ani¬ 
mosity. “ But,” says Burnet, “ when it was un¬ 
derstood in Scotland that the king had disowned 
that act, from which it was expected that great 
riches should flow into that kingdom, it is not easy 
to conceive how great and how general an indig¬ 
nation was spread over the whole kingdom. The 
Jacobites saw what a game it was like to prove in 
their hands: they played it with great skill, and 
to the advantage of their cause, in a course of 
many yearB.” 

All this led to a motion to create, by act of parlia¬ 
ment, a board or council of trade. The Commons 
resolved themselves into a general committee to 
consider the commercial state of the nation, and it 
was therein resolved—1. That a council of trade 
should be established by act of parliament, with 
powers for the more effectual preservation of the 
trade of this kingdom. 2. That the commissioners 
constituting the said council should be nominated 
by parliament. 3. That none of the said com¬ 
missioners should be members of the House. 

4. That the said commissioners shpuld take an 
oath acknowledging King William to be rightful 
and lawful king of this realm; that the late King > 
James had no right or title, &c. William took 
umbrage at the bill, which he considered as an 
attempt to change the constitution by depriving 
him of an important part of the executive govern¬ 
ment. “ Many,” says Burnet, “ apprehended 
that, if the parliament named the persons, how 
low soever their powers might be at first, they 
would be enlarged every session; and, from being 
a council to look into matters of trade, they would 
be next empowered to appoint convoys and 
cruisers: this in time might draw in the whole 
Admiralty, and that part of the revenue or supply 
that was appropriated to the navy; so that a king 
would soon grow to be a duke of Venice.” To 
the mortification of William, the Earl of Sunder¬ 
land declared for the 'bill, and did all that he 
could to promote it. According to Burnet, Sun¬ 
derland did this out of fear of the extreme Whigs, 
whom the bishop now styles the “ republican 
party.” He says that the king himself told him 
that, “ If he went on driving it as he did, he must 
break with him.”* 

At this moment, however, William was in 
greater danger from the Jacobites in England, 
who, encouraged by the presence of another French 
army of invasion, collected on the opposite coasts, 
were getting ready to rise, while a desperate band - 
among them, sanctioned by the devout and peni¬ 
tent outcast King James, were planning how they 
could best assassinate William. Notwithstanding 
his pilgrimages, his visitation to the monks of La 

• The bishop adds that William himself imputed Sunderland's 
conduct to hie fear; “for the unhappy steps he had made in Kin# 
James’a time gave hie enemiee m many handles and roloun for 
attacking him, that he would venture on nothing that might provoke 
them.” What follows looks rather childish in so practised a poli- • 
tician as Bishop Burnet. “ Hero was a debate, plainly on a point of 
prerogative. . . . And yet, by an odd reverse, the Whigs, irAo were 
now wort employed, argued for the prerogative, while the Tories . 
seemedsealous for the public liberty; so powerfully does interest 
bias men of all forms r 
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Trappe, and his flagellations and fastings, James 
had never ceased to struggle for his earthly crowns; 
and his petty court at St. Germain had been the 
scene of constant plots and intrigues, including 
some of the darkest dye. Perceiving that his 
former declarations did not go far enough to satisfy 
the malcontent Whigs, or remove all the jealousies 
of popery entertained by the ultra-loyal high- 
church party, James resolved to promise every¬ 
thing, with the mental reservation of a fixed inten¬ 
tion to break all such of these promises as were 
too much for the tenderness of his conscience. 
According to his Memoirs, he was sensible he should 
be blamed by several of his friends for making such 
promises and submitting to such “ hard terms 
but, “ reasonably speaking,” there was nothing else 
for him to do, and no other hope of regaining his 
kingdoms than by gratifying his £nglish partisans 
—“that, as to France, the whole kingdom is weary 
of the war as well as the ministers, the country 
being almost ruined by the great taxes, together 

with the scarcity of wine and corn.And 

should he have refused these proposals, how hard 
soever they appeared, the clamour of the whole 
country would have been so great, that his most 
Christian majesty could not have been able to have 
resisted it, and probably he (James) would have 
been sent out of the kingdom as an opiniatre 
(obstinate) bigot, who preferred some points of his 
prerogative, which his people perhaps might have 
afterwards restored, before the peace and quiet of 
all Christendom.” This new declaration was 
dated in April, 1G93; and, according to his Me¬ 
moirs, included certain heads suggested by Marl¬ 
borough, Admiral Russell, and other public men 
in England. When it had gone forth, and not 
before, he submitted this case of conscience to 
four of his own priests; whether he as a Catholic 
might dcclure and promise to protect and main¬ 
tain the church of England as by law established; 
to fill up the bishoprics and all other dignities or 
benefices with the most worthy of the Protestant 
communion, to secure to the members of the Eng¬ 
lish church all universities, colleges, schools, &c., 
and promise to agree to any laws that might here¬ 
after bfc desired by the English parliament for the 
further security of their religion, &c. The four 
English or Irish priests thus consulted were, 
Father Sanders,the king’s confessor; Dr.Betham, 
his son’s preceptor; Mr.Innis, the queen’s al¬ 
moner; and Dr.Fenwick; who all answered in 
Jhe negative—not frankly or decidedly, however, 
but stating “ that the matter was improperly 
worded; that what reasonably could be expected 
might be granted in other words.”* But, not satis- 

* " For, first, they said, the kin); could not promite to protect and 
defend a religion he believed erroneout, which wot the aubstanre of 
the ttrat and second query, nor could he make the promite required 
in Uie third, beenute they may think the educating the l’rincc of 
Wales in the Protestant religion necessary for its preservation, or jto 
exclude uny Catholic from succeeding, which had onee been thought 
#ecc*sary even in respect of^iiratelf. But they agreed that the king 
might promise to sccur and protect his subjects of the church of 
England at by law established, in the free and full exercise of their 
.religion, and in the quiet and peaceable possession and enjoyment of 
their bishoprics, ecclesiastical dignities, and other benefices; and that 
upon all vacancies care should lie taken to All them mi with lit 
members of their pwn persuasion, it being a quite different case 


fied with this answer, James submitted his case m 
five French divines, and to the Bishop of Meaux, 
the celebrated Bossuet, who gave their sanction 
and approbation to the declaration which had been 
issued. According to the Memoirs, they did this 
“ too hastily,” as “ not having a right notion of 
the case, nor understanding the laws of the king¬ 
dom;” and because James had only submitted to 
them a part of the queries. But it is stated, 
upon authority at least as good ag that of the 
Stuart MSS., that the learned and elegant Bishop 
of Meaux answered in the affirmative, because 
he was expressly ordered so to do by Louis 
XIV.; and Bossuet, notwithstanding his great, 
merits, had not the heroism to resist the will of 
an absolute monarch, hut had before now con¬ 
descended to many compliances against his con¬ 
science. It is added, in the Memoirs, that soon 
after these French divines recalled their judg¬ 
ment, “ when they were more, fully apprised of 
the case, and saw the declaration itself, together 
with the Test Act, and thought lit to write a 
long paper of reasons for their retraction.” But, 
soon after , the declaration, and all the plans 
anil armaments with which it was attended, were 
frustrated and shown to be, like the w hole cause of 
James, utterly hopeless; so that then the divines 
might be honest without injury to the interests 
which they would have served with their duplicity 
or the straining of their consciences. Yet, ac¬ 
cording to the Memoirs, Bossuet compared the de¬ 
claration to that which the most Christian king 
had given to the Huguenots in the edict of Nantes, 
and wrote his reasons in favour of it to Cardinal 
Janson at Rome, who made no reply either pro or 
(on; “but though he (Bossuet) persisted some¬ 
thing longer in his opinion than the rest, lie owned 
his mistake at last, hut did not think it necessary 
to do it by a writing or public instrument, the 
matter being then at an end, and all expectancies 
on that account determined.” All this is base 
enough; but the archives of France have in our 
days been made to give up a document that com¬ 
pletes the story. This is a letter written by 
James’s secretary and chief adviser, my Lord Mel- 
fort, to Cardinal Janson, and sent to Rome with 
the letter written to the same French prince of the 
church by Bossuet. Melfort says to the cardinal 
that the declaration, of which he incloses a trans¬ 
lation, has been made at the prayers of a very con¬ 
siderable part of his Protestant subjects in England; 
“ but,” he adds, “ as the most lawful things are 
subject to misinterpretation, the king, my master, 
foreseeing that some scrupulous or ill-inten¬ 
tioned Catholics might blame certain conces¬ 
sions his majesty is obliged to make to his 
Protestant subjects, he has begged the Bishop of 
Meaux to put his opinion in writing and transmit 
it to his eminence, in order that he may render an 

to promise to maintain the religion itself, nnd to maintain tlw pro- 
feasors of it In their possessions, Benefices, &c., which being all tin- 
security the Protestants desired, uiigbt reasonably have satisfied tin; 
ministers. Life from the Stuart MSS., tj<‘. It is said to have been 
in the sense here luid down by his four priests that James had made 
his declaration about religion to the English coumjl on his accession. 
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account’of the affair to the Holy See, not doubting 
its full approbation,” &c. In continuation, Melfort 
hega the cardinal to represent the matter to the 
pope-secretly, not as if from King James, who 
would communicate with his holiness directly at a 
future time, but only as from Bossuet, who, ht&ring 
given .his opinion by order of King Louis, had 
thought it his duty, by the means of his eminence, 
to explain the reasons to his holiness, and submit, 
the whole to his decision.' He urges that every¬ 
thing depended on representing matters at first in 
such a manner as to make a good impression; and 
he fiirthef^tells the cardinal that James relies oil 
his zeal for obtaining the approbation of the pope, 
and for shutting-the mouths of some false zealots 
that might complain of his majesty’s conduct with 
regard to the declaration. Above all things, Jan- 
sori is to have the first word with his holiness. 
But Melfort reserved the most important part of 
this communication for a postscript, which he 
wrote with his own hand, having been prevented 
by illness and pain from writing the body of the 
letter. In this postscript his lordship, with honest 
roguery, tells the cardinal that the declaration, 
which had been made the subject of such delicate 
debates; was only meant to help JamcB to get back 
to England. “What is to be done," said Melfort, 
“ is not to avoid the censures of Rome, nor to 
bring about an examination of the affair, which 
must be avoided, and particularly the assembling 
of congregations upon it: what his majesty wants 
being to satisfy his holiness privately of the neces¬ 
sities under which he is with regard to his re-esta- 
blishment, and his having the liberty of bringing 
up the Prince of Wales in the Catholic religion, 
which will be a greater benefit to the said religion 
than anything else that can happen. It is also to 
be considered that his majesty has assurances from 
the chief of those English with whom he lias 
treated, that he shall obtain liberty of conscience 
for the Catholics of England, provided only thut 
his majesty do not press the mutter by his own 
authority, but leave it to the parliament. In fine, 
this I understand, the declaration is only to get us 
back, and we may much better dispute the affairs 
of the Catholics at Whitehall than at St. Ger¬ 
main.”* 

And this was written only thirty-eight days 
after the signing of the declaration, in which the 
pious James had said—“ We only come to vindi¬ 
cate our own right and to establish the liberties of 
our people, and may God give us success in the 
prosecution of the one as we sinrerely intend a 
confirmation of the other.” But the strange story 
is not yet told: the French king, who had little 
sympathy with James’s half scruples, but who 
wished to avoid any discouragement from Rome 
that might possibly have followed the too open 
false dealing of Secretary Melfort, was besides 
not desirous of committing his own name and 

* Thews arc the wonlg of the last and most important elaniw of the 
postscript in the original French:—" Enjin cell* ey j’mtends la de¬ 
claration n'eUqee ptmr rentier, etl'impeut beaneoup mew disputer dee 
qftiirn Cathotiqnes & fVkylhati qu'd St. Germain. 
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kingly faith with the court of Rome, particularly 
as he knew that Jfcmes was at that very moment 
authorising the Jacobites to make a personal attack 
upon William. Accordingly Louis intercepted 
the whole -packet, and neither the letter of Bossuet 
nor the letter of mV Lord Melfort was ever sent to 
Rome or seen by Cardinal Janson * Wondering 
why no answer canto from the cardinal, yet booti 
perceiving that, though the intention of it were not 
fully revealed, his declaration produced nothing but 
“ blame from his friends, contempt from his ene¬ 
mies, and* repentance in himself,” t the exiled 
king importuned Louis to take advantage of the 
consternation occasioned by'William's, defeat at 
Landen, and the disasters of the Smyrna fleet, and 
invade England. He represented as confidently 
as ever that a large part of the nation would, join 
the invading force and conduct him back in tri¬ 
umph to Whitehall. But I^ouis was not in a con¬ 
dition to attempt anything of the sort, and James 
was still obliged to trust to his intrigues with the 
furious Jacobites and the discontented Whigs, who 
could scarcely have co-operated for a week if the 
course of events had brought them into the field. 
In the course of the following year (1(394) twi* 
emissaries from the court of St. Germain—Crosby 
and Parker—were committed to prison on sus¬ 
picion ; but Crosby was soon liberated upon bail, 
and Parker contrived to escape out of the Tower. 
The evidence produced against Crosby was of a 
very defective kind; hut as the designs attributed 
to him were of the worst kind, he was for some 
time closely watched. To counteract the Jacobite 
agents and spies, the court employed others; and, 
apparently, some of these scoundrels took pay from 
both Bides. In the course of the present winter 
(1695-6) Louis, for his own interest, had gone 
again into James’s plan of invasion, and had col¬ 
lected u considerable fleet and army on the coast; 
and James had sent over Sir George Barclay and 
his natural son, the Duke of Berwick, to promote 
an insurrection, without which, or the assurance 
of one to. favour them on their landing, the French 
were loth to embark. Barclay and Berwick both 
got secretly into Lmdon, where the former, the 
more daring and less scrupulous conspirator of the 
two, remained some time lodging in Hatton Gar¬ 
den. This Barclay, according to his own account, 
as given in the Life of James, found that there 
was no great hope of an insurrection in England; 
but that there was “ a design on foot to form a 
party to fall upon the Prince of Orange.” This 
design he Bays was first communicated to him by 
Mr. Charnock, who at their first meeting “ com¬ 
plained to him that he and some others had a 
design on foot, which would have Undoubtedly 
facilitated the king’s return, but that his majesty 
would never permit them to put it in execu¬ 
tion.” A few days after Charnock made him ac¬ 
quainted with Sir William PSrkifis, who was con- 

* Mature, Revolution de 1608 . M. Mature, in bit Appendix,* 
givetnt length the lenten of Bouuet and Melibit. 
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corned with him in all their projects, and who 
then opened the design more fully, assuring Bar¬ 
clay that they wanted nothing for perfecting it but 
his majesty’s leave. “ I did much approve of it,” 
says Barclay, “ if it could be carried on with that 
secrecy and conduct as a tiling of that consrquencc 
ought to he; upon which l immediately asked 
them if it was possible to find so many good men 
as would be requisite, and would undertake a 
brave action without asking of questions.” They 
assured him that they knew several of their own 
mind. “ Therefore,” adds Barclay, “ presuming 
upon the commission 1 held from his majesty to 
make war upon the Prince of Orange and all his 
adherents, I thought myself sufficiently authorised 
to engage with them to nttack that prince when 
Lis guards were about him; upon which I showed 
them my commission, which they were much 
pleased with, but told me it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary I should sec Mr. Porter, who lodged in the 
same house with them, and was privy to all their 
designs.” Barclay says that for some time lie 
would not condescend to visit this Porter; not that 
lie mistrusted* his loyalty, but because he heard 
“ lie was much given to drink, and open-minded.” 
But the other conspirators told him that their lives 
were as dear to them as lie could esteem his’own; 
that if Porter had been a drunkard and a blab 
they would not have trusted him; and at last 
Barclay went with Major Holmes to Porter’s lodg¬ 
ings, where they found him confined to his bed. 
“By this time,” says Barclay, “ Captain Knightly 
had heard of me, and was very desirous to speak 
with me, so l made an appointment with him 
and Captain Ilungate. At our meeting Captain 
Knightly told me he and some others had a design 
of makjng a party to fall upon the Prince of 
Orange, and that lie and Durance, a (food parti¬ 
san , had viewed the ground several times, and 
found it for their purpose, and desired me to sec 
Durance, which I did, to try what I could learn 
from him, and then went to see the ground, when 
I was conducted to a hunting-house kept hy one 
Mr. Latten, and where the prinee used to go often 
a-hunting. There it w as they proposed to me to 
lay an ambuscade, but 1 could not agree to their 
design: not but that the place was to my mind, 
but my objection was, that the men must have 
been placed there over-night, and if the Prince of 
Orange did not come, they could not remove till 
the night following; and, in so little a spot of 
pound, they might have been discovered by the 
rangers, and if the design had failed twenty men 
would have been let into the secret.” This deli¬ 
berate assassin, Barclay, goes on to say that, being 
several times told “ from good hands ” that one 
Captain Fisher, that lived in King-street, West¬ 
minster, had made several great proposals, lie went 
to him in disguise, when the captain proposed to 
attack the Prince of Orange between the two jjates 
as he passed frofli Hyde Park to St. James,—he 
(Fisher) undertaking to kill one of the coach- 
horses with his own hand. Barclay set the cap- 
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tain down for a fool, engaging him, however, to 
give him notice when William went a-hunting. . 
Captain Fisher sent him word accordingly, and 
also informed him that a person lurkiug about 
Kensington Palace, whom Barclay supposed to he 
Durance, had been taken notice of hy the servants; 
—“ for,” says Barclay, “ 1 had him and another 
placed to give me notice of w'hat they could learn 
at that court.; us, immediately after my arrival in 
London, 1 made it my business to know that 
prince’s days of conned and recreation, and how 
many guards lie had when he went uhroad; but 
after w'c were iu readiness, I could neter learn he 
w T as anywhere abroad at night or a-hunting.” He 
assures us that, having once engaged in this affair, 
lie was resolved to try every way to go through 
with it; that he was disappointed of any oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting William in a fit place; that he 
went to Kensington itself with Major Holmes, and 
everywhere else about. London where, that prince 
used to go, both to know the ground and what, 
plan would he best.. At last he. fixed upon Turn- 
ham Green as best suited for the purpose, and 
therefore that place was agreed upon hy the rest 
of the conspirators. Then Sir William Perkins 
undertook to provide live men, well mounted and 
armed, hut not to he there himself; and Mr. 
Porter and Mr. Charnock engaged each for the 
like number of men and to he there themselves. 
Barclay was to add five men to these fifteen, and 
he gave money to Major Holmes and Mr. Char¬ 
nock to buy him twenty horses and furniture, 
which they did in a fcw r days. To prevent suspi¬ 
cion, these horses were kept in different stables; 
and rendezvouses were appointed for the day of ac¬ 
tion at different inus about Turnlmm Green and 
Brentford.* 

After one or two balks, at which the heart of 
Charnock misgave him, and he talked of going 
into the count ry^Barclay received certain word oil 
Saturday, the f5th of February, that William was 
getting into his coach, and that it was believed he 
was going to that hunting house where Mr. Latten 
was keeper, which was over against Brentford on 
the other side the river Thames. The plan of the 
assassins, who were now increased to thirty-five 
men, was to surprise William on his return at a 
hollow part of the road between Brentford and 
Turnham Green, one division of them being 
placed behind some hushes and brushwood at the 
western end of the green. Eight were to have 
“ taken care of the prince, and the rest to have 
dealt with tins guard,”—who, however, according 
to their calculation, would scarcely have got across 
the river when William fell into the ambus- 
carle. When the murderers, or ns Barclay calls 
them, “the gentlemen,” were all ready to go 
to the posts assigned to them, word was brought 
that William had changed his mind and would 
not hunt that day. There was a fear that 
their design was suspected; but, after lying 
close and still in the interval, Barclay, Por- 

* Life of James;—Sir G. Barclay’s own relation. 
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ter, and Goodman, concluding that their design 
was not discovered, had another meeting on the 
* 19th, and then, learning that William was going to 
hunt at the place calculated upon, which was in 
Richmond Park, on the next Saturday, the 22nd 
of February, they resolved to do the business on 
that day. When Saturday came William w T as 
watched to his coach, and again “ the gentlemen” 
were in readiness, hut “ presently word was 
brought that the prince was come back to Ken¬ 
sington in great haste, liis horses being in a top 
sweat.” There was also a muttering among the 
people abtigg».the detection of a horrible plot; and 
then Barcuty made the best of his way back to 
France, leaving his brother conspirators to shift 
for themselves* The Duke of Berwick had re¬ 
turned thither some time before with ample assur¬ 
ance of there being no hope of any popular rising 
for his father; but James lmd been very careful to 
conceal this information from the French monarch, 
who was still unwilling to risk the expedition 
without the sure prospect of its being joined by 
the English people. The miserable exile was 
then on his road to Calais, where lie expected to 
embark with the French troops. In the mild 
showing of his biographer, “ he durst not disabuse 
his most Christian majesty, for fear his ministers, 
who were ever averse from these expeditions, 
should quash all, without so much as a trial.” 
Therefore he wrote a delusive letter to Louis, and 
continued his journey to Calais—“ still hoping 
something might happen on which lie could raise 
a request to let the troops embark first.” But he 
had no sooner reached the French port than lie 
learned the discovery of Barclay’s plot; and then, 
overwhelmed with confusion and disgrace, lie 
skulked back to St. Gcrmain.t 

The day after the flight of Barclay was a 
Sunday; but on Monday, the 24th of February, 
William declared in parliament that a plot had 
been discovered to assassinate Iifti, and that a de¬ 
sign of invasion from France Avas on foot, lie 
told them that lie had given the necessary orders 
for the fleet, and had dispatched other orders for 
bringing over from Flanders a sufficient number 
of our troops; that some of the conspirators 
against his person w r cre already in custody, and that 
measures were taken for apprehending as many of 
the rest as was possible. It appeared that Captain 
Fisher, an accomplice—lie who lived in King- 
street, Westminster, and who had proposed to 
murder William between the park gates—had, on 
the 10th or 1 lt,h of February, disclosed the plot to 
Lord Portland, but without naming any of the 
conspirators. The king, it is said, disbelieved or 
disregarded this confession. But, on the even¬ 
ing of the 14th, one Pendcrgrast accosted J*ml 
Portland at Whitehall, telling him, that if the king 


* Life of JnmcBSir G. Barclay's own relation 
f According to the Life, this discovery “ init the kingdom into 
■ ««* a fcrnwnt, that there was no thinking of the Jacobites venturing 
l°u& *** }*". . of landing, though the French had been 

willing; but, besides their averseness to Imwird their tronns it was 
said afterwards that the while design on the French tide. Lly a 
feint to mute the English while they made a junction of their fleets*' 


went to hunt on the morrow he would assuredly 
he murdered. Pendcrgrast added, that, though an 
Irishman and a papist, he abhorred such a busi¬ 
ness, and had from the first resolved to defeat it; 
that he was totally ignorant of this barbarous design 
till he was sent for to London. Having said this, 
he subjoined a relation of the whole plot, as it had 
been communicated to him by the confederate assas¬ 
sins ; which he said he would have discovered to 
the king himself, but that he durst not go to Ken¬ 
sington for fear of two orderly men, w ho were kept 
there as spies, to give notice to the conspirators of 
what occurred in the court. Pendcrgrast. also 
refused to name the conspirators. In the mean¬ 
time a third accomplice, named l)e la Rue, waited 
upon Secretary Trumbull, and gave some informa¬ 
tion about the plot, revealing the names of several 
of the conspirators, as Sir George Barclay, Sir 
William Perkins, Charnock, Parker, and Porter. 
Upon hearing of this new evidence, Fisher and 
Pendcrgrast made up their minds to fuller revela¬ 
tions. William was persuaded by Lord Portland 
to examine personally, but separately, Pendcrgrast 
and l)e la Rue; and then these witnesses gave up 
the names of all those who had conspired against 
the king’s life. The secret was kept, and both 
Pendcrgrast and DclaRue attended the meeting of 
the conspirators on the morning of the 22nd, when 
William took coach for Richmond, and they 
thought their blow Avas sure. But, after the ucavs 
of the king’s sudden return to Kensington, the 
company talked of treachery, drank confusion to 
the Prince of Orange, separated in consternation, 
and Pendcrgrast and l)c la Rue returned to court to 
relate Avlmt had passed at that meeting. But the 
infatuated cut-throats still fancied that they were 
unknown; and they a\ ere nearly all arrested that 
night in their beds. 

On the 24th a proclamation Avas issued for the 
apprehension of the rest, offering 1000/. reward 
to any one that should discover and seize them, 
and 1000/., with a free pardon, to any accom¬ 
plice that should deliver himself up and reveal 
what he knew. The names inserted in this pro¬ 
clamation Avcre, — the Duke of Berwick, Sir 
George Barclay, Major Lowick, Captain Porter, 
Captain StoAve, Captain Walbank, Captain Court¬ 
ney, Lieutenant Sherburne, Price Blair, Denant, 
Chambers, Boise, George Higgins, and his two 
brothers, Davis, Cardell, Goodman, Cranburn, 
Keys, Pendcrgrast, Burley, Trevor, Sir George 
Maxwell, Durance, Knightlcy, Holmes, Sir William 
Perkins, and Rookwood—this last a name which 
occurs in almost every English conspiracy from 
the time of the gunpowder-plot downward. As 
soon as this proclamation Avas out, Mr. George 
Harris, who had been sent from France to obey 
the orders of Barclay, delivered himself up to Sir 
William Trumball, the secretary of state, and di¬ 
vulged all that he knew; gnd, led by the same 
hopes of saving their lives and getting high re 1 - 
Avards, several more conspirators followed his 
example. Among these king’s evidences was 
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Porter, who had been suspected hy Barclay as 
being, “much given to drink and open-minded,” 
but who is described by others as having been 
otic of the most brutal and most forward of the 
whole gang. Porter, who had been lying at 
Epsom, came in on the 2nd of March, and deposed 
that he knew Barclay well, and had heard him 
say he came over to put in execution a design 
upon the king’s person ; that Charnoek had told 
him that the said Barclay had 800/. given him hy 
a servant of King James, for providing men and 
horses for the design; that he had heard Barclay 
complain of the smallness of this sum; that Bar¬ 
clay had bought, horses, &c.; that. Charnoek told him 
Barclay held a commission from King James; 
that Sir William Perkins had read the commission, 
which was all in King James’s hand-writing, and 
which ran, “for raising and levying war upon the 
person of the kingthat he had heard Barclay say 
that twenty or twenty-two persons were come from 
France, who had been oificers, and were to be 
concerned in the design; that several consulta¬ 
tions had been held as to the manner of assassin¬ 
ating King William; that these consultations 
were held at his (Porter’s) lodgings in Norfolk- 
street; others at the Globe Tavern, in Hatton Gar¬ 
den ; at the Sun Tavern, in the Strand; and at the 
Nag’s Head, in James’s Street, Covent Garden; 
that two ways had been proposed for assassinating 
the king—the one by an ambuscade of foot to be 
laid not far from the lodge near Richmond; that 
some days before Saturday, the 15th, he, the depo¬ 
nent, with two others, had surveyed the ground at 
Tiirnham Green, Brentford, Richmond, and the 
ferry by which the king had to cross the river 
(/. c. Kew Kerry, near the place where Kew 
Bridge .now stands); that a day or two after he 
and Durance, or Durant, had taken a list of the 
stables and inns near those places; that two of 
the party were constantly placed at Kensington to 
watch the king’s movements; that the persons 
employed in the design were to be divided into 
three parties, two of which were to attack the 
guards with their swords only, and the third the 
king’s coach; that Rookwood was to command 
one of the two first parlies, the deponent the 
other, and Barclay the third, which was to cut 
off his majesty and all that were with him in 
the coach; that he, Porter, had told Pender gras! 
that he should have his lnusquctoon, which carried 
six bullets; that it was an expression current 
among them that the assaulting the king in this 
'manner was fair war, and no more than attack¬ 
ing him at his winter-quarters, or killing him 
as he was passing from one town to another in 
Flanders.* 


* According to the contemporary writer, llogcr Coke, who follows 
the reports of the trials and confessions without materially diljering 
from liiirelay’H narrative, “ nt last they fixed upon a place, between 
Brentford and Turnham Green, in a bottom where the ground is 
.moorish, where therein a*bridge at which divers ronds meet unit 
cross one another; on lie north side there is a road that goes round 
Brentford, and on the south a lane that, leads to the river, so that 
you may come thither by four several ways. After you have passed 
the bridge, the road grows narrow, having on the one sale a lootpsnn. 
and on tin* other a tall thick hedge; and this has the place pitched 


After other particulars which agree very closely 
with the account given by Sir GeoTge Barclay, 
himself, Porter continued to depose that the day 
before he went to survey the ground he dined with 
Barclay, Perkins, Friend, Holmes, and Ferguson 
[the last, the same Presbyterian preacher who had 
written the manifestoes of Monmouth, and hAri 
been a principal driver in that wretched attempt, 
at a revolution, but who had since become a 
Jacobite, and had taken an onth to be con¬ 
cerned in every conspiracy that should begot up in 
his time]; that after dinner other r^sona came 
in, when they discoursed privatt'ly^^i one ano¬ 
ther of the assassination, and more publicly of 
the preparations for invasion then making along 
the sea-coast of France; that, the persons who 
talked of the private design were Barclay, Perkins, 
and himself; and that Sir John Friend (a rich 
London brewer and a flaming Jacobite, but who 
was not prepared to bo an assassin), observing 
their frequent whispers, said, that he deserved to 
he fairly dealt with—that he was as ready to 
serve King James as any man, hut that he found 
there was something behind the curtain which 
was concealed from him; that it was then and 
there that Sir George Barclay first informed the 
deponent (Porter) in a whisper that the king’s 
son, the Duke of Berwick, had been here, adding 
that he could not have told him of this it the (hike 
had not, been gone again. And Porter further 
deposed that Perkins had assured him that Mr. 
Lewis, gentleman of the horse to Lord Frversham, 
would furnish three, horses if wanted; that Per¬ 
kins had a commission from King Janies tor a 
regiment, of horse; and that the said Perkins and 
Charnoek had told him that Sir John Friend had 
a like commission, and that Friend had owned 
this himself, and declared lie would be in readi¬ 
ness; that Charnoek had told him that 300/. had 
been paid for Colonel. Parker’s escape out of the 
Tower on the former occasion when he was in 
trouble with Crosby, and that Friend had advanced 
100/. of that money; that Mr. Tempest, of Dur¬ 
ham, had a commission from King James to raise 
a regiment of horse, and had everything in readi¬ 
ness; that, he (the deponent) was to have the first 
troop in King James’s own regiment, of which 


non for the execution nr their barbarous viUiinv; trail. ind«*c«l. any 
f on . lihi-K In do llieirbiiiinrw roiild not, well turn- broil brand mil, 
I,;* tiriirstv, \or\ nfli'ii returning Into from hunting., usually 
mused (lie wider id Queen's Kerry without coming nut id Ins much; 
nd ns lie hunted on lids side the water, the roach drove on, without 
snootin'' the rest of the guards, who could not cross the Thames till 
,(1 hunt‘returned to Surrey side again, to hr jug them oyer, and so 
lie kin" must uinnoidulily have fullen into the hands ol his mar- 
erers before the rest of liis guards could have come ftp to Ins assist 
nee Neither was the time and place more cunningly and devilishly 
tudrived than their men were disposed of; for, having secured 
•vend tillin'* at Brentford, Turnham Green, and in scattered 
itereiilunits, to set np their horses till (lie king’s return from hunting, 
no of the conspirators was ordered to wait at Queen’s Ferry .lthe 
nurds appeared in sight on Surrey side of the water, and thm I > 
ive specify notice to the rest, to lie ready at their' respective p sK 
bile the king was crossing the Thames. Kor tins evil end Hi > 
.ore divided into three parties, who were to make their appro-w 
v three several ways: one of them from lurnham Green, * * 

rum tlie lane that leads to the Thames, and a third from aroint that 
oes round Brentford: one of these parties was to ..Uh k liis ma 
•sty’s guards in front, and another in the rear, wluW u n or t«e u 
,en of the bloodiest sort were to assassinate hi* majestj m 
oaeh ."—Detection. n 

. K 2 
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Parker was to be colonel; that Goodman had also 
a commission, and was provided with arms and 
saddles; anil that the said Goodman had had dis¬ 
courses with him two years ago about a design 
“ to seize and curry oft* the king,” which design 
was proposed to King James by means of Bar- 
day. 

According to Porter, the only arrangement they 
had made for their escape after “ doing the 
thing” was this—that when the assassination 
should be over at Turnham Green they should 
keep togeymr till they came to Hammersmith, 
when thej^pre to disperse and get into town by 
different wltys in small companies, and there lie 
concealed till the invasion from France, which 
they calculated would take place immediately.* 
Bertram, Blair, Harris, Hunt, and one or two 
other mere mercenaries who had been tempted by 
the hope of gain and plunder, made similar reve¬ 
lations. Bertram said that he had been engaged 
for a particular service by getting a guinea in 
hand; that lie knew it was on account of the little 
■man —one of the nick-names given to William— 
and that he understood he was to be killed. Blair 
avowed that he had been retained in the secret 
service of King James by Father Harrison, one of 
the managers in England ever since the La Hogue 
affair, and had been asked by Father Harrison, 
about the beginning of February last, whether he 
knew any soldiers or men of courage avIio would 
do something that might he an introduction to 
King James’s happy restoration; hut that Sir John 
Friend, when he heard of the assassination plan, 
was sorry for it, because he was afraid it would 
ruin King James’s affairs and all his friends. 
Harris, who had served James in Ireland as an 
ensign of foot, and since in France us one of his 
guards, inculpated that unhappy sovereign far 
more directly than any of the rest; for he de¬ 
posed that, about the 14th of the preceding Janu¬ 
ary King James sent for him, and one Ilare, his 
comrade, into the queen’s bed-chamber, and told 
him “ he had now an opportunity of doing some¬ 
thing for him;”—that he should send him to Eng¬ 
land, where he was to follow' Barclay’s orders, and 
trust to his majesty for being taken care of after¬ 
wards ; that his majesty then ordered money for 
their journey, and told them they would find Colonel 
Barclay every Monday and Thursday evening be¬ 
tween six and seven o’clock in the open square of 
Covent Garden, he being to be known by a white 
handkerchief hanging out of his coat pocket; that 
Colonel Parker,who was present all this while, 
went wit!" jiim by King James’s orders to the 

• In a subsequent examination, Porter accused the Ear] of Ayles¬ 
bury, Lord Montgomery, eldest son of the Marquess of l’owis, and 
Sir John Fenwkk. lit* dcclured that they, with other individuals who 
met at a tavern in the city, agreed to send over Chamock to King 
James, to desire him to borrow 8000 loot and 2000 horse from the 
French king, who would not refuse such an army, particularly when 
it was made known that few forces were left in F.ngland, that muny 

O le were dissatisfied, and that everything promised success. Still 
ler inculpating Sir John Fenwick, he swore that Charnook had 
assured him that he had lieen in Frauee with tlu* message about the 
troops, and hod brought several messages back from King James to 
Fenwick, Lord Aylesbury, and other persons of quality whom he did 
not name. 
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secretary,* who gave them ten louis d’ors a-piece, 
saying, that money would be enough to carry them 
over, and that, if they were wind-bound, the presi¬ 
dent, Josse, would provide for their subsistence at 
Calais.t And Harris further deposed that the 
said president did provide them with everything 
while they remained at Calais, and on their de¬ 
parture procured them a passage on board a cha- 
loupe, commanded by one Gill, who had been in 
the habit of going backward and forward for in¬ 
telligence. Hunt, who had a convenient house on 
the solitary flats of Romney Marsh, confessed that 
many .persons going and coming between London 
and St. Germain, had been entertained and con¬ 
cealed by him, and that the Duke of Berwick had 
been at his house very recently. Goodman incul¬ 
pated Sir John Fenwick , Lord Montgomery, Lord 
Aylesbury, Colonel Fountain, and other persons of 
rank, but lie did not accuse them of intending 
more than to seize William, and to carry him off 
to France—an attempt, however, which, if made, 
nfust have ended on the spot in murder. 

The first of the conspirators put on their trial 
at the Old Bailey, on the 11th of "March, before 
the learned and upright Lord Chief Justice Holt, 
were, Chamock, who had been a fellow of Mag¬ 
dalen College, and afterwards a captain in King 
James’s Irish army; King, who had been a cap¬ 
tain in the same service; and Keys, a trumpeter, 
who had been the servant of Captain Porter. 
They were all found guilty of high treason, and 
were executed at. Tyburn on the 18th. Chamock 
left a paper to justify the law'fulness of their design 
against the usurper; and they all died avowing 
the plot, but exculpating King James of all know¬ 
ledge of the intended murder. They were all three 
Roman Catholics, and, having refused the assistance 
of any Protestant divine, and not being allowed by 
the laws a priest of their ow n persuasion, Charnock 
performed the spiritual offices for himself and his 
fellow' sufferers. He most solemnly declared in 
his last paper that the body of English Catholics 
“ had no manner of knowledge of this design 
which, he said, had been carried on merely by a 
small number, without the advice, consent, or 
privity of any parties whatsoever. King, who also 
left a paper, declared that he was brought to that 
place of punishment by his erimes, and particu¬ 
larly by that one for which he was about to suffer: 
but he declared that he had never seen any order 
or commission from King James, “ promoting the 

* The secretary hen* named was not Lord Melfort, who, however, 
would certainly not have hesitated at any such service, but u gcuth?- 
man called (’aryl. 

t It appours that it was usual for the French government, at the 
request oi James, to billet his secret emissaries going into England 
upon the French authorities of Calais uud of Itoiiloguc. In tile 
margin of one of the papers discovered by M. Manure, there are 
these words, apparently written by one of Louis's ministers or secre¬ 
taries:—*■ Prendre I'ordre du Itm j*mr ixrire au (lowernew do littu- 
lotftie, en furewr du Sievr C." The person here designated by the 
initial C. was indisputably Crosby, who at this time (1603) was en¬ 
gaged in the plot to seise and carry off the person of William. In 
another letter, written at the same time, from Monscigneur to M. 
1’Ahlw Renuudot arc these signillcunt ^*or<te:—" His majesty doeg 
not approve of my giving Crosby a memorifi signed by me; but if 
he imparts to you his instructions and the English mqjnorial which 
you seem to approve of, I will give his majesty an account of them. 
In the mean while I send the letter you asK lor the eommundunt it 
Calais, in order Uiat lie may raise no obstacle to his passage," 
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assassination And he further declared that the 
design was not undertaken with any general know¬ 
ledge or approbation of any body of men, either 
Catholic or Protestant, and that he had not en¬ 
gaged in the plot “ on presumption of any king- 
killing principle that could justify such an under¬ 
taking (here he seems to acknowledge that murder 
was really understood), but was drawn into it by 
his own rashness and passion.” As to the third 
sufferer, Keys, the poor trumpeter and serving- 
man of Porter, he said nothing but his prayers, 
and a general confession that his sins had brought 
this just judgment upon him. Sir John Friend, 
the great brewer, Sir William Perkins, Brigadier 
Rookwood, Major Lowick, and Captain Cranburn 
were tried, condemned, and executed a few days 
after.- Friend died with the declaration that he 
believed the cause he was going to suffer for was 
the cause of God and true religion; that it was 
altogether new and unintelligible to him that the 
king’s subjects could depose or dethrone him on 
any account whatsoever; that he knew of no sud¬ 
den invasion of these dominions, and supposed it 
was not expected that he should clear himself 
of the assassination plot since none of the wit¬ 
nesses had charged him with it. * “ I am,” 
said Friend, “an unworthy and unprofitable mem¬ 
ber of the church of England,—of that non-juring 
church which at present suffers so much for a 
strict adherence to loyalty, the laws, and Christian 
principles. For this I suffer, and for this I 
die.” Sir William Perkins, who suffered with 
him, said that lie had been falsely sworn against, 
by Porter,t as having owned to him that he 
had read a commission from King James to levy 
war upon the person of the Prince of Orange; 
whereas the tenor of the king’s commission, which 
he had seen, was general, and directed to all loving 
subjects to raise and levy war against the Prince of 
Orange and his adherents, to seize all castles, forts, 
&c., which he supposed to be a customary form of 
giving authority to make war: “but,” said he, “as 
for any commission particularly levelled against the 
person of the Prince of Orange, I neither saw nor 
heard of any such. It is true I was privy to the de¬ 
sign upon the prince, but was not to act in it, and 
am fully satisfied that very few or none knew of it 
except those who undertook to do it.” They were 
attended on the scaffold by three non-juring clergy¬ 
men,—Shadrach Cook, William Snatt, and the 
celebrated Jeremy Collier,—who publicly gave 
them absolution, in the name of Christ, and by 

'imposition of hands, for all their sins. For this 
performance Cook and Snatt were thrown into 
Newgate; but Collier, who w r as accustomed to a 
hide-and-seek life, got out of the way, and, as was 

• Indeed, more than one of tlic witnesses liad declared that he 
turned with fear and horror from the thought of murder: hut. on the 
other hand, he was sworn to as hating lieen one of the most power¬ 
ful or influential of those of the conspirators that were plotting for 

• the bringing over of the French army of invasion. 

t Upon his trial fTiend had objected that the witnesses, being 
Papists, went not legal witnesses against Protestants; that a eonsul- 

• tution to levy war was not treason; and that the being at a treason¬ 
able commit wan but a misprision of treason. 


usual with him, published a hook upon the subject, 
justifying what, he had done.* 

All the victims at Tyburn denied more or less 
explicitly that James was privy to the assassination 
purl of the plot; hut the nation and the greater part 
of Europe refused belief to their dying assertions. 
James himself, though he fiad been silent as to the 
accusations put forth on the detection of Grand- 
vul’s plot., took great pains to prove his innocence 
on the present occasion. lie told Erizzo, the 
Venetian ambassador at Paris, that the winds luul 
disconcerted his measures to land in England, und 
betrayed bis best hopes; but that ht^feht and did 
from his heart acquiesce in the divinK-ill. “ As 
to any attempt upon the person of the Prince of 
Orange,” said lie, “ 1 am wholly ignorant,; and, 
though to face an enemy at the head of his troops, in 
my opinion, can never be reputed an assassination, 

I do swear I know nothing of it.”t Taking these 
words to he fairly reported, they go rather against, 
his case, for he seems to hold to the notion enter¬ 
tained by some of the assassins themselves,—that, 
because William might have a lew guards with 
him, the falling upon him would be warfare, and 
not murder, lie and his partisans, however, main¬ 
tain that Barclay had used the commission in an 
unauthorised maimer, and that the conspirators 
generally bad given it a sense which was not. in it. 
The real commission was carried back to France 
by Barclay, so that we arc obliged to lake whatever 

* Stale Trials.—Coke.—Tlulph.—Burnet.— There are three rl.-iho- 
ratc accounts of the plot, with narratives of llie whole ■piiHvcdings. 
One is called 1 An Impartial Accoiuit, &c.which is iteseiihed hy 
Hnjph as containing little more than the niticles of intelligence 
which were communicated to the public as the events happened 
or were ascertained. The second, entitled 'The History of the 
lnte Conspiracy against the King and the Nation, tic.,’ professed to 
be extracted out of the origiual depositions of the vv iluesses and other 
authentic papers. The third, and the best known, was the produc¬ 
tion of Sir iUt-liard It lack more, M.l)., whore name, rendered ini- 
mortal hy Ins owu Imd verse and hy the wit of Drydeii, stands in the 
title-page. It is called • A True and Impartial History of the Con¬ 
spiracy against the l'ersmt and (hivcnnncut id' King W illiam ill., of 
glorious memory, in the year Ki'l.'i,” The hc-Miightcd doctor and 
physician-poet declares, in his preface, that he was encaged to write 
the work hy the I.ord Keeper Somers; that, in older to he made 
master of the subject, he was admitted to several conferences with 
Lord Somers, the Duke of Shrewsbury, ami the Kail of Cortland; 
that he was furnished with authentic copies ol the depositions und 
other papers from the secretary's ollice, fcc. The work, however, 
was not published till more than a quarter of a century after the flirt, 
and, when it was produced as a lesson to the factious and discon¬ 
tented in llie reign of tleorge 1., Somers, Shrewsbury, Cortland, and 
the secretary were all dead, ami could neither couth in nor contradict 
wliat. Uhicknmre advanced as to his sources of information, and tin¬ 
ea re taken to keep him correct to the letter. Uetweon his account, 
however, and that given in the State Trials, a fair notion may tic 
formed of the whole business, which, in its most mitigated form, was 
traitorous anil niili-iiiitiniial. As a short narrative of the events, 
linger Coke's account, is very clear and good. Ivvelyn, half Jueobito 
us lie was, speaks with horror of the whole plot. “There was now 
a conspiracy of nlmnt thirty knights, gentlemen, captains, many of 
them Irish and Knglish Capists and Noujurors, or Jacobites (so 
called), to murder King William on the first opportunity of his going 
eilliei from Kensington, or to hunting, or to the cluipel; and upon 
signal of tire to lie given from Hover Cliff to Calais, an invasion was 
designed. In order to it. there was a great army in readiness, nieu-of- 
war, and transports, to join a general insurrection here, the Duke of 
Berwick having secretly come to London to head them. King James 
attending at Calais with the French army. It wus discovrird hy 

some of their own party.This was so timed by the enemy, Unit. 

whilst we were already much discontented on the greatness of llie 
taxes, and corruption of the money, Jtec., we had like to have hail 

very few men-of-wur near our coasts.This deliverance is due 

solely to Hod. French were to have invaded at once Klighind, Frnt- 

Jaud, anil Ireland.The quarters of Sir William l’erkiiis and 

Sir John Friend, lntely executed on the plot, with Perkins's head* 
were set up at Temple liar; a dismal sight, which many pitied, 1 
think there never wus such ut Temple Bar till now, except once in 
the time of King Charles 11., via., of Sir Thomas Armstrong."— Viaiy. 

t Kogcr Coke. 
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version of it the court of St. Germain chose to give. 
•Even in their version the document was calculated 
to mislead men who were no diplomatists, and to 
excite partisans who had proved over and over 
again that they were wildly enthusiastic and fana¬ 
tic. The commission, according to the Jacobite 
Memoir, was conceived in these words:— 

“James R. 

“ Our will and pleasure is, and we do hereby 
fully authorise, strictly require, and expressly 
command our loving subjects to rise in arms and 
make war unon the Prince of Orange, the usurper 
of our thro^and all his adherents, and so seize 
for our use all such forts, towns, strongholds within 
our dominion of England, as may serve to further 
our interest, and to do from time to time such other 
acts of hostility against the Prince of Orange, and 
his adherents, as may conduce most to our service, 
we judging this the properest, justest, and most 
effectual means of procuring our restoration and 
their deliverance; and we do hereby indemnify 
them for what they shall act in pursuance of this 
our royal command. 

“ Given at our court of St. Germains en Liege, 
the 27th of December, 1695. ,,,f ' 

But we have no authority except that of the 
party inculpated for the authenticity of this do¬ 
cument, and, even as it stands, a word or two 
omitted or a word or two inserted—a mere stroke 
of the pen—might give it a different character. It 
has been generally, and perhaps wisely, agreed not 
to lend implicit credit to the testimony of the persons 
who became king’s evidence. Men like Harris 
and Porter, when placed in such critical circum¬ 
stances, arc almost sure to swear to more than they 
know. But there are other incidents and circum¬ 
stances which tend to fix the guilt upon the exiled 
kiug and upon those nearest to him. His own 
son, the Duke of Berwick, confesses “ that he was, 
during his residence in London, informed by Sir 
George Barclay of a conspiracy which was carry¬ 
ing on against the person of the Prince of Orange;” 
and lie says that he hastened his return to France 
that he might not be confounded with the conspi¬ 
rators, w'hosc designs appeared to him—not disho¬ 
nourable, not dastardly, not atrocious, such moral 
thoughts seem never to have entered his head— 
but difficult to execute. Nay, further, this ille¬ 
gitimate scion of royalty, or the writer of the 
Memoirs w'hich bear his name, says that he did 
not disapprove, of the conspiracy, and thought him¬ 
self bound in honour not to dissuade Sir George 
Barclay from it; that, on communicating the pro¬ 
ject to Louis XIV. at Marli, that monarch gave 
orders that all things should be in readiness, and 
that the army of invasion should sail the instant 
the success of the conspiracy was known. But the 
Duke of Berwick saw James at Clermont at least 
tw’o days before he saw Louis at Marli, and he 
( must most assuredly have related the particulars of 
Barclay’s enterprise to his father, w'ho did not, 
thereupon, waver, or return, or dispatch messengers 

• Life of James, from Stuart Papers, &e. 


into England. On the contrary, he went on, and 
lay at Calais till news reached him (carried pro¬ 
bably by Barclay himself) that the conspiracy had 
been detected, and most of the assassins seized. 
But there is another kind of excuse set up for 
James. It is said that now, as on former occa¬ 
sions, w'hat was meant by falling upon the Prince 
of Orange was merely to seize his person, and 
bring him over a prisoner to France. The Duke 
of Berw ick modifies his account of the plot in this 
manner, saying that he thought even Barclay 
(whose plats and determinations he must have 
known to the bottom, as he was concealed with 
him for some time in and about London) designed 
only to secure the person of William. Now', it 
required not the head of a soldier like Berwick to 
perceive that, if really projected, this design could 
not be executed without bloodshed. Forty assas¬ 
sins lying in ambuscade, and surprising the royal 
carriage when separated from the guard, might 
easily have assassinated the king, but not four 
hundred, nor four thousand, could have carried 
him off from the neighbourhood of his capital into 
France. We therefore cannot but agree with Bur¬ 
net, who observes that assassination “ is an odious 
word, and perhaps no person was ever so wicked 
as to order such a thing in so crude a manner; but 
the sending a commission to attack the king’s 
person, was the same thing upon the matter.” 
M. Mazure has brought to light a draft, or 
the minute of a warrant, dated 169.'!, which is 
in these w'ords:—“As the Prince of Orange, 
against all the laws of God, the laws of nations, 
and against all the duties and engagements of 
natural affection, without any preceding provo¬ 
cation, without any pretence or colour of right to 
cover his ambition and evil designs, has unjustly 
invaded our kingdoms; and, by usurping a tyran¬ 
nical and arbitrary power over the lives and pro¬ 
perty of our subjects, has exposed them to greater 
miseries than can be expressed; and as, unless we 
take care to prevent the consequences, the ruin of 
our kingdoms is inevitable; we authorise you, by 
this present, we require, and you are by this pre¬ 
sent authorised and required, to seize and secure 
the person of the Prince of Orange, and to bring 
him before us, taking to assist you such others of 
our faithful subjects in whom you can have most 
confidence; and we command you, and order all 
our lieutenants, deputy lieutenants, mayors, sheriffs, 
and other officers, civil and military, to assist you 
in the due execution of what is herein contained; 
and this present will be your authority for so 
doing.”* “ Is it possible,” to adopt the words of 
Mr. Hallam, “ to consider this language as any¬ 
thing else than an euphemism for assassina¬ 
tion ?” It has been objected that this paper is 
only a minute j that it does not appear to whom it 
was addressed; and that it might have heen writ¬ 
ten by a minister of King Loifis,.and not of King, 
James. The last objection is futile; and, as to the 
other two, we would observe,—1. That such 

* Appendix to Mlizure, Ilistoire de la Involution de 1068 . 
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minutes are not made and preserved in archives 
unless the subject-matter has been seriously enter¬ 
tained at some time. 2. That it matters not to 
whom the warrant was addressed, whether to 
Crosby or to any other spy, conspirator, or Jaco¬ 
bite. In James’s Life, which denies or pal¬ 
liates everything, which is from beginning to end 
a course of special pleading, and in which we 
seldom know who speaks,—James or his priests,— 
it is said:—“ It was a more than usual trouble to 
the king to see his project broke, his hopes blasted, 
and his friends ruined, by their pursuing methods 
contrary to his judgment, and without his consent; 
for he had (as we said) been long solicited to agree 
to something of that nature, but had still rejected 
it. About the end of the year 1093 a proposal 
had been made to the king, by one newly come out 
of England, of seizing and bringing away the 
Prince of Orange, and of making a rising in and 
about London; but his majesty would not hear of 
it, looking upon the project as impracticable, and 
exposing his friends when he had no prospect of 
seconding them; the same thing, some time after, 
was proposed again, and again rejected; notwith¬ 
standing which, in the beginning of the year 1695, 
it was a third time moved by one Crosby or Clench 
(as was mentioned before), who came from people 
that wished the king well (as he pretended), though 
another sort of men than those the king had 
hitherto corresponded with: these persons, he said, 
made no doubt of seizing the Prince of Orange, 
and bringing him off, but desired a warrant signed 
by his majesty to empower them to do it; this the 
king again rejected, and charged him not to 
meddle in any such matter, nor so much as to men¬ 
tion it any more when he returned for England, 
which he was then obliged to very soon, being only 
out upon bail; but notwithstanding this injunction, at 
his arrival in London, lie drove it on what he could, 
and was so indiscreet and insolent as to encourage 
not only those people of his club to prepare, as¬ 
suring them an order would soon be sent accord¬ 
ingly, but, having by some means or other found 
out several of the other club, as Mr. George Porter, 
Goodman, Sir William Perkins, and Chamock, 
engaged them to join with him; and, to gain the 
greater credit and reputation with them, assured 
them an order would speedily be sent to him for 
the executing of it. Some of them, indeed, gave 
no credit to what he said; but others, more credu¬ 
lous and zealous, sent about to hire a vessel for the 
purpose; but Mr. Chamock, doubting of the 
•truth of what Crosby pretended, writ over to know, 
and w as assured the contrary; upon which the pro¬ 
ject was laid quite aside by that club; but upon 
Sir‘George Barclay’s being at London privately, to 
whom and others a power had been given to levy 
war and to head the rising (as was mentioned 
before), they proposed their old project to him, 
which it seems he # accepted of, and prepared to 

* attack the Prindfc of Orange with forty horse on 
the road as he went to, or came from, hunting at 

* Richmond; whereas his commission imported no 


such thing.” Yet, taking the words of King 
James himself,—where they are more easily distin¬ 
guishable,*—it will appear that James does not" 
deny in express terms that he had consented to the 
attempt to seize William's person in 1096. And 
wc repeat once more, that he and his instruments 
must have known that such an attempt would ciyl 
in murder. By the parliament of England, and 
by the vast majority of the people, the miser¬ 
able old man was never allowed the bcnelit of 
a doubt; and the conspiracy did more good to 
William than anything which hud yet happened. 
Both Houses immediately voted addijttscs of con¬ 
gratulation, with assurances} that, they would ad¬ 
here to him against all his enemies, and in parti¬ 
cular against the late King James; and declaring 
that they detested and would revenge, so barbarous 
and villanous a design upon his enemies and their 
adherents if his majesty should ever come to any 
violent death. They suspended the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and voted the banishment of all papists from 
London and W estminster. In imitation of the Pro¬ 
testant Association, formed when the life of (^ueen 
Elizabeth was supposed to be in danger from Ca¬ 
tholic conspirators, the Commons proposed an 
association for the defence of King William. In 
the words of the bond, in consequence of “ a horrid 
and detestable conspiracy, formed and carried on 
by papists and other wicked and traitorous per¬ 
sons for assassinating his majesty’s royal person, 
in order to encourage an invasion from France, 
&c., wc whose names are hereunto subscribed do 
heartily, sincerely, and solemnly profess, testify, and 
declare, that his present majesty King William is 
rightful and lawful king of these realms.” About 
four hundred members instantly signed this bond ; 
but in the House of Lords the Tories still clung to 
their nice but confounding distinction between a 
king <1u faclo and a king tic jure; and they re¬ 
sisted the proposition of the Commons that the 
signing the bond of association should be indis¬ 
pensable for all who would pass for good and loyal 
subjects. The Lords, however, took up an expe¬ 
dient, and the Commons were obliged to content 
themselves with this compromise—“ That his pre¬ 
sent majesty King William hath a right by law to 
the crown of this realm; and that neither King 
James, nor the pretended Prince of Wales, nor 
any other person, hath any right whatsoever to the 
sarne.’ t And in this shape the bond of asso¬ 
ciation was generally signed, and that not merely 
in parliament,! but throughout the country. Ac- 

* Extracts iu Maepliersoti'H Statu Papers. 

f Unmet says that the Earl of Rochester offered the amendment, 
which was thought to answer the ends of the mwoeintion, and at the 
same time nut to revolt those Tories " who said they could not come 
up to the words ' rightful and lawful.' ” He adds that fifteen of the 
peers refusal to sign the bond even with this compromise, and that 
in the Commons there were fourscore that refhsed their signatures. 
Kahili says that it was refused by ninety-two of the Commoners. 

j “ Tiie association,” says llurnet, “ was curried from the Houses 
of Parliament over all England, and was signed by all sorts of 
people, a very few only excepted.” 

Under date of the 13th of May, Evelyn enters in hi* Umry, “ The 
association, with an oath, required, of nil lawyers and officers, on 

J uin of premunire, whereby men were oliliged to ramunee King 
amcH as no rightful king, and to revenge King William’s death, it 
happening by assassination. This is to lie taken by all the council 
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cording to Burnet, the bishops also drew up a 
cform for the clergy after the model of that signed 
by the lords with some small variation, which he 
says was so universally signed, that not above 
a hundred clergymen all over England refused 
it. Shortly after, on the 3rd of April, the bond of 
association was presented to his majesty at Ken¬ 
sington by the House of Commons in a body, who 
solemnly prayed that he would order it, together 
with all other associations of the like nature, to be 
lodged among the records of the Tower, there to 
remain as a perpetual memorial of loyalty and 
affection. As yet, however, the signing of the 
bond was not enforced by any law. But on 
the following day they resolved in the House 
that whosoever should, by word or writing, affirm 
the association to be illegal, should be deemed 
a promoter of the designs of King James, and 
an enemy to the laws and liberties of his coun¬ 
try. Nearly at the same time the Commons 
unanimously resolved that a Bill should be 
brought in for the better security of King William, 
having these heads:—1. That such as should re¬ 
fuse the oaths to his majesty should be subject to 
the forfeitures and penalties of popish recusants 
convict. 2. That penalties should be inflicted on 
such as should call in question William’s being 
lawful and rightful sovereign or question the Act 
of Settlement. 3. That the association should be 
ratified and confirmed by all good subjects whatso¬ 
ever. 4. That no person refusing to sign the 
association should be capable of any office of profit 
or trust, civil or military. 5. That the same pe¬ 
nalties should be inflicted upon such as came out 
of France into England as upon those that went 
thither. - Several clauses were afterwards added to 
the bill, which was eventually passed under the 
title of An Act for the Better Security of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Royal Person and Government: it was 
enacted, for example, that no one that refused 
the bond could be returned to parliament, and 
that no persons should be admitted into the 
service of the Princess Anne 1>r her husband 
that did not sign it. Anne, according to the 
Gazette , had already signed the bond* An order 
of council was issued for reviewing all the com¬ 
missions of the peace, and for turning out all such 
magistrates as had not signed when the act was 
voluntary; and it appears that some justices were 
displaced accordingly. The session of parliament 
was closed on the 27th of April, after five millions 
had been voted as a supply. 

At the critical moment when Barclay was with 
his cut-throats in London, and James, with the 
French army of invasion at Calais, it had so hap¬ 
pened—or probably it had been so arranged by 
intriguers and traitors—that all the shipping in the 

by a day limited, no that the Courts of Chancery and King's Bench 
hurdly heard any cause in Easter Term, so muny crowded to take the 
oath. This was censured at a very entangling contrivance of the par¬ 
liament, in expectation that many in high office would, lay down, 
and others surrender.” 

* Just at this moment Anne** only living child, the Duke or Glou¬ 
cester, then seven years old, and by the Act of Settlement next in ! 
order of succession to his mother, was elected a knight of the Garter. ' 


Down8 consisted of one first-rate, two third-rates, 
eight fourth and fifth-rates, one fire-ship, and a 
brig; while all the rest of the shipB of war that 
were in pay lay far asunder in different ports, 
poorly manned and provided.* But the French 
force did not move, and by the beginning of March 
Admiral Russell, who was again fully trusted, had 
collected eighty sail, small and great. Hoisting 
his flag on board the Victory, he sailed from the 
Downs and stood over to Calais, where he disco¬ 
vered some three or four hundred transports drawn 
close upon the shore, while about eighteen French 
men-of-war were at Dunkirk, close at hand. He 
bombarded Calais, left ships to blockade the coast, 
but did not venture upon the experiment which had 
been so successfully tried at La Hogue. The French 
people, exposed to fresh miseries and insults, cursed 
Janies as the cause of them, and declared that no 
enterprise would ever succeed under the influence 
of his evil star. The outcast sought consolation 
among the monks of La Trappe, in fasting and in 
self-inflicted flagellation. “ But,” says his bio¬ 
graphy, “whilst the king was thus turning his 
whole attention to the gaining a hfeavenly crown, 
to his great surprise an earthly one was offered 
him, not that which was his due, and which, for 
that reason alone, he desired, but one which gave 
the world a just idea of his merit, and how well 
he deserved to wear that which had been so un¬ 
justly torn from his head. Towards the end of 
this summer his most Christian majesty sent 
M. Pompone to the king, to acquaint him he had 
received an account from Abbe Polignac, who was 
then ambassador in Poland, that the people of that 
country had some thoughts of him in the election 
they were about to make of a new king, and that 
some particular diets had already named him: 
this, at the first sight, seemed not to be despised, 
and many of his majesty’s friends of the court of 
France persuaded him to give into it, but he made 
no other reply at that time than that he should ever 
retain a grateful remembrance of the esteem and 
kindness those persons had shown him; but as 
soon as he saw his most Christian majesty (he) 
told him he could not possibly accept it, were it 
offered, much less use any endeavours to obtain it; 
that it would amount to an abdication, indeed, of 
what was really his due, and therefore he was re¬ 
solved to remain as he was, though he had less 
hopes of being restored than ever, rather than do 

• Burchet, Life of William.—Evelyn, writing on the 86th of Feb¬ 
ruary, just after the detection of the plot, says, " But as it pleased 
God that. Admiral Hooke wanting a wind to pursue his voyage to the 
Straits, that squadron, with other* at Portsmouth and other places, 
were still in the Channel, and were soon brought up to join with the 
re*t of the ship* which could be got together, no that there Is hope 
this plot may be broken. I look on it as a very great deliverance 
and prevention by the providence of God. Though many did for¬ 
merly pity King James’s condition, this design of nnd 

bringing ever a French army alienated many of his friends, and was 
like to produce a more perfect establishment of King William.” 
And on the 1st of March he says, " The wind continuing N. and E. 
all this week brought so many of our men-of-war together, that 
though most of the French, finding their design detected and pre¬ 
vented, made^a shift to get into Calais anftDunklrk Roads, we 

yet upon them. 1 
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the least act which might prejudice his family or 
be hurtful to religion. There could not he a 
greater instance that it was the public good and 
his obligation to the prince his son and family, 
and not a thirst after nde and dominion, that 
made the king never lay aside the endeavours of 
regaining his right; which, as it will render his 
memory glorious, so it will bring an eternal ble¬ 
mish upon the people of England, for having re¬ 
jected their lawful hereditary monarch, though he 
was so well qualified to govern them, that an elec¬ 
tive kingdom was disposed to make choice of him 
preferable to all the world besides. 5 ’* But in 
truth there was no more chance of James’s being 
elective king of the Poles, than there was of his 
becoming hereditary sultan and caliph of the 
Turks. The meaning of the message sent through 
M. Pumpone was this:—Louis was already nego¬ 
tiating with King William that peace which was 
concluded a few months after, and he wished to 
turn James’s thoughts away from England, and 
also, perhaps, to throw one sweet drop into the 
cup of his affliction. 

William had arrived on the Continent early in 
May, but his campaign this year was far from 
being brilliant. A short time before his arrival 
in the allied camp the Earl of Athlone (Ginckel) 
and Cohornc had attacked and destroyed a vast 
magazine of ammunition and military stores which 
the French had collected at Givct. But this was 
the solitary exploit of the year: Marshal Villeroy 
and the king of England marched and counter¬ 
marched, and never came to a battle. Upon the 
Rhine operations were equally bloodless and inde¬ 
cisive. But in Catalonia there had been some hard 
fighting, and M. dc Vendome, who had succeeded 
Noailles, fought a pitched battle, and gained a 
dearly-purchased victory over the Spaniards. On 
the Danube, where the emperor, the nominal head 
of the confederacy, was obliged to keep up a great 
army, which prevented his reinforcing the allies 
in Flanders, the Imperialists fought one battle in 
the month of August, and then rested from their 
fatigues. It was at this moment that Russia or 
Muscovy, under the young Czar Fcter I. first be¬ 
gan to enter the lists as a European power. The 
surrender of Asoph to Russian arms seemed an 
important event, and an indication of coming 
changes which were then as welcome to the greuter 
part of Europe as they have since been unwelcome 
and alarming. The Emperor Leopold was most 
eager for the alliance of the Czar against their 
‘common enemy the Sultan, and the whole family 
of European princes and states perceived that a 
hitherto half-barbarous and half-forgotten country 
must have its weight and influence in all future 
great political arrangements. Yet the event which 
was more immediately interesting to William and 

Life from the Stuart Papers. &c. Just abont tliis time our old 
acquaintance Titus OaUw, f no wua alive and flourishing upon n ) 
sion, •• dedicated," saW» Evelyn, " a most villanous reviling book 

X nst King James, which he presumed to present to King W ill mm, 
could not but abhor it, speaking so infamously and untruly oi 
his late beloved queen’s own father Diary. ^ 

VOL. IV, 


the English was the defection of the Duke of 
Savoy, who wavered again, and, it is said upon* 
assurances secretly transmitted to Turin by the 
court of Versailles at the beginning of the year, 
that King James must inevitably he. restored to 
his throne in consequence of extraordinary inca- „ 
sures then concerted, went to foretto as if upon*a 
pilgrimage, and there, in great secrecy, signed a 
separate treaty with France.* This clandestine 
proceeding was soon suspected; and in the course 
of the summer the Duke of Savoy pulled off his 
mask, and declared his intention of establishing a 
neutrality in all Italy, which w as a lending clause 
of his secret treaty, llis late, allies, the emperor, 
and the kings ol Spain and England, complained 
loudly of his desertion, and refused to accede to 
the neutrality, which had, in fact, been recom¬ 
mended by tiie pope, in order to save the I’enin- 
sula from the ravages of a Avar which only went to 
determine whether French or Austrians and Spa¬ 
niards should have the dominion of that beautiful 
land. Then the Duke of Savoy put himself at the. 
head of the French army in Italy and of his oami 
troops, invaded the duchy of Milan, then in the 
possession of Spain, and invested the fortress of 
Valencia. The court of Spain having no troops to 
spare, and being at the same time threatened by in¬ 
vasions and insurrections at. Naples, her possession 
at the other end of the Peninsula was thus forced 
to accede to the neutrality; and thereupon the 
Duke of Savoy retired across his own frontier, and 
Louis XIV. ordered Tv Dvums to he sung at. Paris 
for the happy termination of the Avar in Italy—for 
the grand tnonarque , who had figured so long ns 
a conqueror, now took to himself the merit of 
peace-maker. William, at the same moment, was 
compelled to listen to the Avishcs of the Dutch, 
who had received overtures of peace from Louis. 
These overtures, made, under the mediation of 
Sweden, were accepted by the States General; and 
on the 3rd of September their high mightinesses 
came to a solemn resolution that the concessions 
of France afforded a good ground for a treuty. 
The terms were communicated to the other mem¬ 
bers of the confederacy. . Some of the minor 
powers would have accepted them, hut the empe¬ 
ror and even the. king of Spain, weak as lie was, 
rejected them altogether, insisting that the decla¬ 
rations of France Avcre not sufficiently explicit,— 
that the treaty of Westphalia ought to be renewed 

* Tlii* Duki' of Savoy was considered, not without reason, ns 
boldine in liis bauds the keys of Italy; but, bis power and resources 
were too limited to make bead in all the passes of the Alps against 
Prance and Austria, and at the same time to control the wavering 
and always jealous states thnt lay beyond his dominions in Italy. 
The witty I’rinee de. Liguc was neeustomed to say of him that liis 
geographical position prevented his being honest. He bad been tam¬ 
pering with die French ever since 189.1, when lie lost the battle of 
Marsiglin—the first hattle.it is said, inwliieli the attack was inadu(hy 
the French) with the bayonet and sword alone, I’rince Eugene, 
whose heart was with the confederates, tiled to keep him to his 
treaty; but the prince was not much surprised when he heard that 
the duke had met at the shrine of I.orctto with the private agents of 
France and Venice, who were disguised as monks. Uy his treaty 
with France he stipulated for the marriage of his eldest daughter a 
with the Duke of Burgundy, son to the dauphin, and for the resti¬ 
tution of all his dominions, including even l'ignerol, which the 
French had held for more than half a century. These conditions 
prove tlte importance to Louis of the neutrality or alliance of Savoy. 
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in all its parts as the only proper basis of a lasting 
£eace,—and that the'Kingof Sweden, as guarantee 
of the treaty of Westphalia, should join his torces 
with those of the ullies, in case France should 
Teliise to accede to that treaty. 

* .William returned to England; and on the 
20th of October, the day appointed for the 
meeting of parliament, he informed the two 
Houses that overtures for peace had been made 
by the enemy. “ But,” said he, “ 1 am sure 
we shall agree in opinion that the only way of 
treating with France is with our swords in 
our hands.” Both Houses returned a cordial 
reply; but the Commons were warmest. After 
stating that this was the eighth year that they had 
assisted his majesty with large supplies for carry¬ 
ing on a just and a necessary war,—that this war 
had cost the nation much blood as well as treasure, 
—they added that the benefits procured to religion 
and liberty w ere not dearly purchased even at this 
price ; and they pledged themselves to provide not 
only the necessary supplies for continuing the war 
with vigour, but also for the payment of the public 
debt, which had been gradually accumulating in 
consequence of the deficiencies of the revenue. That 
able Whig, Montague, chancellor of the exchequer, 
stepped forward with a very bold scheme. It ap¬ 
peared that six millions would be required for the 
current expenses of the year; and that the floating 
debt, which they undertook to discharge, exceeded 
five millions. If the chancellor of the exchequer 
had pursued the old routine, he could scarcely 
have got voted a greater supply than six 
millions; but he boldly proposed to provide the 
expenses of the year 1697 within the year, by 
means of a land-tax of lliree shillings in the pound, 
and a heavy capitation or poll tax ; that the defi¬ 
ciency of funds, the low' state of public credit, and 
the want of circulating medium, should be reme¬ 
died by some new imposts, and by continuing some 
old ones about to expire to the year 1706, and by 
borrowing money upon state counters or exchequer 
tallies, bearing interest and being secured upon 
supplies voted in succeeding sessions :—and both 
Commons and Lords concurred in all these mea¬ 
sures, and adopted the last and startling innovation, 
which continued to be acted upon in subsequent 
times till the national debt of England became one 
of the wonders of the world. Lord Bolingbrokc, 
who fancied that this creation of funds by fore¬ 
stalling and borrowing would prove fatal to the 
liberties of the country, by annually increasing 
taxes and the power of the crown, says, “ I am 
not, however, so uncharitable as to believe that the 
authors of these measures intended to bring upon 
their country all the mischiefs that we, who come 
after them, experience and apprehend. No: they 
saw the measures they took singly and unrelatively, 
or relatively alone to some immediate object. The 
, notion of attaching men to the new government 
by tempting them to embark their fortunes on the 
same bottom, was a reason of state to some; the 
notion of creating a new, that is, a monied interest, 


in opposition to the landed interest, or as a balance 
to it, was a reason of party to others : and the op¬ 
portunity of amassing immense estates by the ma¬ 
nagement of funds, by trafficking in paper, and by 
all the arts of jobbing, was a reason of private in¬ 
terest to those who supported and improved this 
scheme, if not to those who devised it.”* At the 
same time the privileges of the infant Bank of 
England were considerably extended, and an in¬ 
crease in its capital took place. 

Sir John Fenwick, who had been deeply en¬ 
gaged in the late invasion plot, as in several 
others, and whose name had appeared in the 
proclamation, was seized at New Romncyt in 
the course of the summer. He w-as preparing 
to sail for France, at that moment an offence 
all but capital in itself; and he was forthwith 
committed to the Tower. A letter was inter¬ 
cepted which he had written to his wife, and in 
which he had said that nothing could save his 
life except the family interest of the Howards, with 
whom he was allied through her, or the securing 
of a jury.\ This was held, without sufficient at¬ 
tention to the strict laws of evidence, as a proof 
and confession of his guilt. When brought before 
the Lords of the Regency he stoutly denied the 
charges against him, but, at the production of the 
letter to his wife, he changed colour, faltered, and 
seemed inclined to admit his guilt, with some mo¬ 
difications. On the 10th of August, when he had 
been nearly two months in prison, Sir John gave 
a long confession, written in his own hand, to the 
Duke of Devonshire, making that nobleman pass 
his word that it should be communicated to King 
William only.§ “ And I believe,” says Devon¬ 
shire, in enclosing the document, “ your majesty, 
when you read it, will not wonder that lie exacted 
that promise from me. I may truly say I should 
have been very glad not to have been trusted with 
this secret, being very unwilling to believe what is 
there suggested of persons for whom I have a great 
respect, and which, as your majesty may please to 
observe, is for the most part hearsay. All that I 
can say is, that, whether your majesty gives no 
credit at all to that part of this paper, or if you do, 
and, in consideration of the difference of times, 
would have no notice taken of it, some of them 
being in places of the highest trust , and in ail 

* Letters on History 

t "lie was taken at a house l>y the side of the road from Great 
Uookham to Stoke Dnbernnn, in Surrey, near Slyfleld Mill, as I was 
told by the grunt grandson of Mr. Evelyn.—W. 11.”— Note to Eve¬ 
lyn's Dinry.— One Webber, nn attorney, who was nlso lying in wait 
for an opportunity to nsettue into France, was taken with him. 1 

t According to llurnet,Fenwirk’s notion of making sure of a jury 
was, " thnt some of the jury should too hired to starve out the rest.” 

§ “ It appears," says Burnet, by his discoveries, "that the Jacobites 
in England were much divided; some wore cnlled compounders, and 
others non-compounders. The first sort desired securities from K!n< > 
James for the preservation of the liberties and religion of England; 
whereas the second sort were for trusting him upon discretion, with¬ 
out asking him any terms,—putting all in his power, and relying en¬ 
tirely on his honour and generosity: these seemed, indeed, to act 
more suitably to the great principle upon which they all insisted— 
that kings have their power from God, and are accountable only to 
him for the exercise of it. l)r. Lloyd, the deprived Bishop of Nor¬ 
wich, was the only eminent clergymnn tfaft went into this: and', 
therefore, all that party had, upon Sanrroft’s death, recommended 
him to King James to have his nomination for Canterbury." But 
this is rather a general description of the two classes of plotters tbuR 
a precis of what is iu<thu confession or confessions of Fenwick. 
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appearance very firm to your interest naw> I 
humbly beg leave to assure your majesty that, 
whatever part of this paper you would have kept 
secret shall remain so inviolably for me.”* Fen¬ 
wick, in fact, confessed that ever since King 
James’s departure from Ireland there was a select 
number of his friends entrusted by him to manage 
his affairs here,who held a constant correspondence 
with him and his secretary of state, and who used 
all methods possible to advance his interests by 
engaging men in place, in the government, fleet, 
and army, and by remitting accounts to France 
that might encourage Louis to attempt his restora¬ 
tion ; that, up to the winter preceding the business 
of La Ilogue, no member of William’s govern¬ 
ment, except Lord Godolphin, was known by 
him as holding a constant correspondence with 
St. Germain; that Lord Middleton had been 
going and coming, and treating in London with 
Shrewsbury and Godolphin and other men in 
office; that, when Janies and the French were at 
La Hogue, Captain Lloyd, a groom of the bed¬ 
chamber to King James, was sent over to his 
majesty from Lord Marlborough and Admiral 
Russell, with an assurance of their interest in the 
army and fleet if he would only grant them his 
pardon for what was past; that the I)uke of Shrews¬ 
bury, in returning to office under King William, 
had assured James that it was only to be more 
capable of doing him service, &c. But of all these 
double dealers none was so strongly denounced as 
Marlborough, whom Fenwick described as being 
entirely depended upon by the exiled monarch. 
There was, however, scarcely a word in this con¬ 
fession that could be new to William, who weighed 
well the advice of the Duke of Dev onshire, and de¬ 
termined neither to proceed against Shrewsbury, 
Marlborough, Russell, and their satellites, nor to 
interfere to save the life of Fenwick. In fact, with 
the exception of Marlborough, most of the de¬ 
nounced traitors enjoyed at the time that portion 
of his confidence and favour which the king w as 
wont to bestow on such personages; and, by 
making such a confession in those circumstances, 
Fenwick whetted the axe for his own neck. The 
prisoner, persevering in this fatal course, delivered 
a second confession, which, however, seemed chiefly 
meant to make it appear that neither King James 
nor any of the gentlemen that adhered to him had 
ever sanctioned Crosby’s plan for seizing Wil¬ 
liam, it being always understood that thereby 
nothing could be intended but assassination. On 
*the 8th of September the inculpated Shrewsbury 
writes to King William to rebut the charges;—bv 
which it is pretty evident that the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire had not kept his promise of secrecy to the 
prisoner. Shrewsbury cannot find words to ex¬ 
press his surprise at the impudent and unaccount¬ 
able accusations of Sir John Fenwick: lie, however, 
allows that he had^seen Lord Middleton several 
'times j but this He excused on account of the near¬ 
ness of their alliance. He goes on to say—“ One 

• Dulrymple, Appendix^ 


night at supper, when he (Middleton) was prettv 
well in drink, lie told me he intended to go beyond 
seas, and asked me if 1 would command him no 
service: I then told him, by the course he was 
taking, it would never be in his power to do him¬ 
self or his friends service ; and if the time should 
come that he expected, I looked upon myself ais ■ 
an offender not to be forgiven.” In this letter 
Shrewsbury makes sure of William’s forgiveness, 
but wishes it were as easy “ to answer for the 
reasonableness of the generality of the world.” 
“ When such an invention,” says he, “ shall he 
made public, (hey may perhaps make me incapa¬ 
ble of serving you; ‘but if till now I had had 
neither interest nor inclination, the noble and 
frank manner with which your majesty has used 
me upon this occasion shall ever he owned with 
all the gratitude in mv power.” On the 18th 
of the following month of October, only two 
days before the meeting of parliament, Shrews¬ 
bury wrote again to the king, humbly and ear¬ 
nestly begging his majesty to allow him to return 
the seals, “ it being not fit that a person labour¬ 
ing under such suspicions should serve in so nice 
an employment as tlmt,of his majesty’s secretary.” 
Shrewsbury was entreated or commanded to re¬ 
main in the ministry; and the destruction of Fen¬ 
wick was made so much the surer.* Unmet says 
that Fenwick offered no evidence except his own 
word,t which he had stipulated should not he 
made use of; that he took especial care to charge 
none of his own party (that is, the non-compound¬ 
ers or thorough-going Jacobites, who desired no 
security and made no bargains except merely per¬ 
sonal ones with James); that lu: offered not the. 
least shadow or circumstance to support his accu¬ 
sations; that, afterwards, when examined by the 
lords of the regency upon oath, he took care to 
name none of his own side but those who were 
committed by other evidence, or who were safe 
and beyond sea ; that, the most his discover) could 
signify was to awaken old jealousies; and, finally, 
that his main design in making it was to gain 
time in order to practise upon the witnesses. And 
it is quite certain that these practices were not 
only resorted to, hut employed with great success. 
By means of his wife, Sir John began with Cap¬ 
tain Porter, who was ready to swear that the pri¬ 
soner had been engaged in Barclay’s plots. Porter 
was ottered a good sum in hand and an annuity 
for life if he would go beyond sea, and so inva¬ 
lidate the testimony—for there was only one other 
witness, and in eases of treason the law absolutely 
required two. But Porter, who had nt the time, 
or shortly after, a pension from the government of 
2(50/. a-year, pretended to entertain the proposi¬ 
tion, and drew Lady Fenwick and the friends who 
were acting with her to bring the money that he 

• Dalrvniple, Appendix. 

f ■■ It is now well known that Fenwick’s discoveries wmi uol a 
step beyond ttie truth. Their effect, however, was beneficial to tile* 
suite, us, hy displaying a strange wont of secrecy in the court of St. 
(icrniaiu’s. Fenwick never having Imd any direct communication 
with those he accused, it caused Godolphin and Marlborough to 
break off their dangerous course of perfidy .''—Haltam, Const. Hist. 
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was to receive to a certain apartment, where he 
Jiail provided witnesses to overhear all that passed. 
At a given signal the secreted Avitnesses rushed in 
and seized Lady Fenwick and the rest with their 
money-bags. This practice was fully proved, and 
the persons concerned in it were censured or 
ptmished. But this did not prevent Lady Fen¬ 
wick from practising with Goodman, the other 
witness, who was prevailed upon to go out of Eng¬ 
land. 

a. d. 1697.—Sir John Fenwick now thought 
his life safe; but the confessions he had sent to 
the king had arrayed against him an implacable 
and a most formidable band, who resolved to 
strike him by attainder in parliament. Admiral 
Russell, one of those upon whom his accusations 
lay the heaviest, rose in the Commons, and, as he 
said, by the king’s permission, laid the two written 
confessions of the prisoner upon the table. After 
a reading which excited a tempest, in which the 
guiltiest were the loudest, Fenwick was brought 
before the House; and, as he refused to give any 
further account of the. matters contained in them, 
unless upon condition of a full pardon, the papers 
were voted false, scandalous, and made only to 
create jealousies; and a bill of attainder was 
brought in presently. This bill, however, en¬ 
countered at every stage great opposition in both 
Houses. “ The debates,” says Burnet, “ were the 
hottest and held the longest of any that ever I 
knew.” The Tories, the semi or entire Jacobites, 
fought for the unhappy prisoner, and insisted 
upon a delicate regard to the laws of evidence and 
the law's of treason, which they had over and over 
disregarded when they were in power; and the 
Whigs strained these laws and made up evidence 
somewhat in the fashion of which they had for¬ 
merly complained so loudly, and of which some of 
their party had been the victims upon the scaffold. 
Goodman, before he had fled or been bought over, 
bad signed a pretty ample confession made in the 
• course of an examination before Secretary Vernon, 
and he had, besides, on the trial of some of 
the Barclay conspirators who had suffered death, 
sworn point blank to Sir John Fenwick’s being 
engaged in that conspiracy; and it was resolved 
by a majority of the Commons that all this should 
be received as legal evidence; as also the depo¬ 
sitions of two grand-jurymen, as to the confessions 
he (Goodman) had made upon oath before them 
previously to their finding the bill of indictment 
against Fenwick. It was easy to prove—and the 
crown counsel and the supporters of the hill in the 
Commons did prove—that Lady Fenwick had 
tampered unsuccessfully with Porter, and suc¬ 
cessfully with Goodman, to get them out of the 
way. 

At the final division of the Commons upon the 
guilt of Fenwick (which was clear enough, though 
it could not be proved except by resorting to a 
' blameable and dangerous straining of the rules of 
law), and upon the consequent passing of the bill of 
attainder, the Whig majority was only 189 to 156. 


[Book JX. 

In the Lords, after a most vehement debate, it vu 
carried only by 68 to 61* The Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, who had received Fenwick’s confession 
in the Tower, voted against the bill, and Shrews¬ 
bury had the delicacy to absent himself from the 
debate—though it is possible that this absence 
might be occasioned by a severe fit of sickness 
which lie was then suffering. The Lords Goddlpliin 
and Bath, two others of those whom Fenwick had 
accused, voted against the bill, and appeared earnest 
for the preservation of their accuser; but Marl¬ 
borough had none of this generosity or decency; he 
supported the bill, and induced the Princess Anne’s 
husband to do the same; and this is said to have 
been the very first instance in which Marlborough 
voted with the Whigs against the Tories. Arch¬ 
bishop Tcnuisou and Bishop Burnet, who would 
have done well to remember the ancient canon of the 
church which prohibited church-men from sitting 
on a case of blood, both voted with the majority.! 
The royal assent was soon given to the hill, for 
which, however, William bad not been anxious. 
Fenwick then made all possible application to the 
king for a reprieve; but the majority who voted 
his attainder were eager for his death : the royal 
ear was filled by these men. and Fenwick was be¬ 
headed upon Tower-hill on the 28th of January. 
“ lie died,” says Burnet, “ very composed, in a 
much better temper than ay as to be expected; for 
bis life had been very irregular. At the plucc of 
his execution, he delivered a paper in writing, 
Avherein lie did not deny the facts that had been 
sworn against him, hut complained of the injustice 
of the procedure, and left his thanks to those who 
had voted against the bill. He owned his loyalty 
to king James, and to the Prince of Wales after 
him; but mentioned the design of assassinating 
King William, in terms full of horror.” The 
eccentric and unscrupulous Earl of Monmouth 
(Peterborough) was implicated in this business, 
and was sent for a short time to the Tower, for 
having, as it was said, encouraged Fenwick to per¬ 
sist in his accusation of his own personal enemy 
Shrewsbury. 

On the 16th of April William closed the session, 
and took leave of his parliament, with an assur¬ 
ance that the administration of affairs would be 

• " The Lords took u very extraordinary method to force all their 
absent, members to come np: they sent messengers for them to bring 
them up, which seemed to he a great breach on their dignity; for tile 
privilege of making a proxy wux an undoubted right belonging to 
their peerage; but those who intended to throw out the bill resolved 
to have a lull House.’’— Burnet, Own Time. 

+ Burnet says that ho had a much larger share in this *• unacccpt, 
able affair” than might seem to become a man of his profession; but 
that the House of Lords, by severe votes, obliged all the peers to be 
present., and to give their votes in the mutter. Bat this compulsion 
ought to have hud no more power over Burnet and Tennison than 
it had over the bishops who kept away. Burnet acknowledges that 
he delivered an elaborate speeeji against Fenwick: lie says, “ Sinco 1 
was, therefore, convinced that he was guilty of the crime laid to 
his charge, and that such a method of proceeding was not only 
lawful, but in some cases necessary; and since, by the search 1 made 
into attainders and parliamentary proceedings, wlion I wrote the 
History of the Reformation, 1 bad seen further into those matters 
than otherwise 1 should ever have dona; 1 thought it was incum¬ 
bent on me, when my opinion determined «e to the severer side! 
to offer what reasons occurred to me in justification of my vote. But 
this did not exempt me from foiling under a great load of censure 
upon this occasion.” Forty-one peers protested against the attainder; 
and in this number vjpre eight bishops. 
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left during liis absence on the continent in the 
hands of such persons as he could depend on. It 
was strange to see Lord Sunderland put for¬ 
ward as one of these trustworthy men: that adroit 
and treble-sided politician was now made Lord 
Chamberlain and one of the council of regency. 
Admiral Russell, had been gratified with the blood 
of Fenwick, and he now received the further 
gratification of being raised to the peerage with 
the title of Earl of Orford : and at the same time 
the lord-keeper was made Lord Chancellor and a 
peer, with the title of Lord Somers, Baron of 
Evesham. The summer passed over very quietly 
in England, for the Jacobites were now humble 
and silent; and the Marlboroughs, the Russell s, 
and the rest had had a happy escape from the 
charges of Fenwick, whose accusations were per¬ 
fectly true, though he was unable and unwilling to 
substantiate them. Besides, the hopeless repro¬ 
bated condition into which King James had fallen, 
and the evident symptoms of an earnest desire fur 
peace on the part of France, did at last pretty- 
well dissipate their doubts and fears of a restora¬ 
tion. And wllcn there was nothing to gain by- 
dishonesty and double dealing, and nothing to lose 
by the opposite conduct, these model politicians 
made up their minds to be honest—though their 
honesty after all was comparative, and still modi¬ 
fied, in most cases, by that spirit which was 
denominated by the Commonwealth men “self- 
seeking.” 

The campaign in Flanders was opened by the 
French with unexpected vigour; or rather, the 
allies, trusting too much to diplomacy, had neg¬ 
lected arms. M. Catinat, who had been allowed 
by the cessation of hostilities in Italy to come 
into Flanders, invested the town of Actli before 


plans had been formed there which might, have 
tended greatly to strengthen Louis XIV. John , 
Sobieski, the brave reliever of Vienna, had died 
the preceding year. The candidates for that elec¬ 
tive and most troublesome crown were, as usual, 
very numerous; and at one moment the Abbe 
Polignac, the French ambassador, had, it wa*s 
thought, by lavishing vast sums of money among 
the mercenary nobles, secured the election of the 
Prince of Conti. Nay, the primate of Poland 
proclaimed that French prince, and sang 7e Deum; 
and Conti even set out from Paris to take posses¬ 
sion of that crown and kingdom. But, on the 
other hand, the Bishop of Cujavia proclaimed 
Augustus Elector of Saxony, King of Poland, and 
sang Tc Deum in another place; and when Conti 
arrived, he found Augustus master of the capital 
and kingdom. Of the venal and factious nobles 
that generally made a market and a fight of a new 
election, each faction accused the other of corrup¬ 
tion and treachery: the Polish people, who were 
mere serfs, looked on with stupid indifference, or 
only felt the curse of the system w hich eventually 
mined what, ought to have been one of the finest 
nations of Europe, when they were pillaged and 
plundered by the contending parties, and made to 
bear all the worst, evils of that frightful anarchy. 
The Prince of Conti, after a short struggle, re¬ 
turned to Paris, and the Elector of Saxony, 
the accommodating Augustus, who changed his 
religion to qualify himself to he king of the 
Catholic Poles, remained on the throne till 
driven from it by that heroic mailman Charles 
XII. of Sweden. During the election there was 
a talk of a James ;—but it was James Sobieski, 
son of the deceased king, and not James Stuart. 
At this moment Poland hung together only because 


William reached the continent; and when his 
majesty took the field, he found the French be¬ 
sieging army covered by another under Villcroy 
and Boufflers. Acth was taken, but the French 
were prevented from advancing towards Brussels, 
which they intended either to take or to bombard. 
The allied forces, and the French under Catinat, 
Villeroy, and Boufflers, then chose advantageous 
camps and lay inactive all the rest of the summer. 
We shall presently see, however, that the pen was 
not so inactive as the sword. In Catalonia the 
French, reinforced under the command of the 
Duke of Vendome, took the' important city of 
Barcelona, an event which forced the court of 
jSpain to think of peace, and to lower the loftiness 
of its tone. On the Rhine even less was done in 
the way of fighting than in the Low Countries; 
hut on the Danube the army of the emperor, now 
commanded by Prince Eugene of Savoy, thoroughly 
defeated the Turks, led by the sultan in person, at 
the great battle of Zenta. His imperial majesty 
instantly dispatched a courier to the States General, 
Jioping that the raw* of this signal victory might 
induce them to break off those negociations with 
.France to which he was as averse as ever. Poland 
had become the scene of Frenc\intrigues, and 


her neighbours were either not strong enough to 
attack her, or were engaged in other extensive wars; 
but Sobieski, in the course of his hard struggle 
with the Turks, had been obliged to purchase the 
alliance and assistance of Russia with the fatal 
treaty of Moscow, signed in the year 1086, by 
which he ceded in perpetuity to the Russians the 
greater part of the Ukraine and of the rich coun¬ 
try watered by the Horysthencs (or Dnieper); and 
now the young Czar Peter looked forward with a 
confident hope to much vaster aggrandisements, 
and to the occupancy of the post of the first power 
of the North* 


* It wan during tliin present ycur (IG97) that Hint wonderful Mus¬ 
covite, in search of the means of civilising himself and his people, 
came into Ilolluad, where he occupied himself for some time in 
learning practically the art of ship-building. lVter and William met 
at Utrecht; and after a conference of two hours, they separated with 
expressions of mutual friendship and esteem. The Czar having ex¬ 
pressed an earnest desire to pass into England, the king ordered three 
meii-of-war and u yacht under the command of an admiral to conduct 
liim to the Thames. Under the date of the 30th of January, l«!i8, 
Kvclvn enters in his diary,—" Tin; Czar of Muscovy being come 
to England, and having a mind to see the building of slops, 
hired my house at Say’s Court, and made it his court and 
palace, new furnished for him by the king.” Evelyn had made Says 
Court, which was close by the dock-yards at Deptford, a beautiful 
place, and had bestowed great pains on live gardens anil grounds. 
The hard-drinking, half-barbarous Muscovites made a sad havoc, tint 
respecting oven a magnificent hedge-row of hollies, which was very 
dear to the old owners heart. Whilst the Czar Peter was in his 
house, one of Evelyn’s servants writes to him,—" There w a house 

fall of people, and right nasty. .The Czar lies next your library, and 
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While the armies of the French and the con 
, federates enjoyed their ease in Flanders, the Earl 
of Portland and Marshal Boufflers were busily 
engaged, at first in a small cottage in the plains of 
Halle, and subsequently at Brussels, in adjusting 
the terms of a treaty. Preliminaries were soon 
Signed, and the King of England, after signifying 
to all the plenipotentiaries assembled at Brussels 
that he had settled bis separate concerns* with 
France, retired to his country house at Loo. 
Then the treaty was carried on slowly and cau¬ 
tiously to a conclusion, at llyswick, a house belong¬ 
ing to William, between the Hague and Delft. 
The diplomatists of Spain were humble; but not 
so those of the emperor, who prolonged discussion 
on many essential points. The chief of the Eng¬ 
lish diplomatists was the Earl of Pembroke, a 
man of eminent virtue and of some learning, 
particularly in the mathematics. “This,” says 
Burnet, “ made him a little too speculative and 
abstracted in his notions: he had great application, 
but he lived a little too much out of the world, 
though in a public station.” The King of Sweden, 
Charles XL, had been accepted as mediator, but he 
(lied before any great progress was made in the 
treaty. I-Iis son, Charles XII., a youth of fifteen, 
was admitted to succeed him in the mediation, and 
the first act of the reign of that most warlike 
of sovereigns was of a most peaceful character. 
He intimated, through his ambassador and pleni¬ 
potentiary at llyswick, that his father had perse¬ 
vered till death in his purpose of fulfilling his en¬ 
gagements as mediator and guarantee, and had re¬ 
commended from his death-bed the same line of 
conduct to his successor, who inherited the same 
inclinations for a pacific settlement of this long 
war. 

The helpless court of St. Germuin was soon 
made aware of the inevitable result of the negotia¬ 
tions, which could be no less than the acknow¬ 
ledgment and recognition of William. James ap- 

dines in Uit> parlour next your study. lit? diues at ton oYlnrk and 
six at night; is very seldom at home a whole day; very often in the 
kind’s yard, or by water, dressed in several dresses. Tlio king is ex¬ 
pected there this day: the best parlour is pretty clean for him to be 
enlertuined in. The kinjr pays for all helms.’' And after the de¬ 
parture of Peter, Evelyn himself deplores the miserable condition in 
which the Czar lmd left his house, after making it his court for three 
mouths. 

* According to llurnet, the subject of the "separate concerns” and 
of the private conferences between Portland and Doufficrs was the 
exiled family. The bishop says, "They met four times and were long 
alone: that lord (Portland) told me himself,that the subject of those 
conferences was concerning King .lames. The king desired to know 
how the King of France intended to dispose of him, and how ho could 
own him and yet support the oilier. The King of France would not 
renounce the protecting him hy any article of the treaty; but it was 
ngreed between them that the King of France should give him no 
assistance, nor give the king any disturbance on his account; Mini 
that he should retire from the court of France, either to Avignon or 
to Italy. On the other hand, his nueeti should have 50,0001. a-year, 
which was her jointure, settled after liis death, and that it should 
now be pnid her, he being reckoued as dead to the nation; and in 
this the king very readily acquiesced. These meetings made the 
treaty go on with move dUpateli, this tender point being once set¬ 
tled. M. de Torey, who had his information from Boufflers him¬ 
self, confirms Burnet in saying, " For the future security of his 
master, the Earl of Portland demanded that this unfortunate prinee 
(James) should 1* obliged to remain out of France, to follow liis un¬ 
lucky star to Home, or to whatever part of the world he might pre¬ 
fer. But lie add9 that Boufflers Insisted that a general net of grace 
should he granted by William to all the English wlm lmd followed 
the fortunes of James, and that they should all he restored to their 
estates, &c. 


pealed to the emperor by means of an agent “ dis¬ 
patched privately away to Vienna with the appro¬ 
bation of the court of France and, if we are to 
believe that very doubtful authority, the Jacobite 
Life of James, Louis XIV. authorised this secret 
agent “to propose to the emperor the settingup 
of a separate treaty with his most Christian 
majesty, who promised better terms than could 
be expected by a general one,”*—that is, by the 
treaty going on at llyswick, where Louis’s nego¬ 
tiator, Harlay, was professing at the time a most 
edifying sincerity and singleness of purpose to all 
the allies. James’s agent, who was probably a 
priest or a monk, addressed himself to one Father 
Edera, a Jesuit of his acquaintance, who had great 
credit at the court of Vienna. The emperor, how¬ 
ever, refused to admit the envoy to a private 
audience ;t but he appears to have read a memo¬ 
rial, wherein Jumes described his pitiful case. 
“So,” continues the Jacobite Memoir, “lie ap¬ 
pointed his confessor, Father Millingutti, to ac¬ 
quaint him that he had done nothing but what was 
both conscientious and allowed of by common 
practice of Christian princes; that?he entered into 
that league against France for self-preservation 
against an unjust aggressor; that he did not at¬ 
tack King James, or go about to invade his right, 
but made use of the force # of a man in power to 
preserve his ow n state from oppression and ruin ; 
that, in acknowledging the Prince of Orange for 
king, he followed the consent of the whole nation 
and the example of other princes, who bad done 
the like to Queen Elizabeth and Cromwell; that 
he entered not into any league with the Prince of 
Orange till that prince was settled in England; 
that it was not the lirst time Catholic princes had 
made such leagues,” &c. Applications to the 
pope were equally unsuccessful; for, besides other 
considerations, what Innocent most wanted was a 
lasting peace; and the pacification of Italy was a 
matter of far greater importance to him and his 
country than the restoration of James, which, if to 
be procured at all, could be brought about only by 
a renew ed and a long war. After the failure of 
these efforts James pressed hard to have liis pleni¬ 
potentiary received at llyswick; but that confer¬ 
ence unanimously refused to admit him in any way 
as a party to the negotiations. Then the court of 
St. Germain put forth a manifesto professing to 
give a faithful account of the Revolution of 1688, 
and of the crying injustices James had suffered 
all along. “ His majesty hoped that the confede¬ 
rate princes w r ould have some regard to their own 
security, in discountenancing such wicked attempts 
on the right of sovereignty; and that they would, 
for the sake of truth and justice, which had been 

* According to the samp authority, "the restitution of Lorraine hy 
Louis seemed to be what the emperor most insisted upon; yet thpre 
was so much diflidenee on both sides, and the person sent hy the king 
not sufficiently instructed or entrusted by the court of France, that it 
{the private treaty) vnnished likewise.’Y 

+ "Under pretence,” says the Memoir, tofu letter lately written 
to that court, full of deep resentment, from the Prince of Orange, for 
their having admitted a person from St. Germain’s, with the privacy 
of the court of France, to treat of atfairB very prejudicial to liis in¬ 
terest.” 
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so visibly abused, their own honour, the public 
peace, and good of religion, endeuvour his restora¬ 
tion.” The Prince of Orange was accused of 
destroying and persecuting the Catholics; and, 
in proof of James’s attachment to the faith, 
it was asserted that, if he, the king, had been 
willing to have given the young prince, his son, 
to be educated as a Protestant, the Prince of 
Orange would have been disappointed. James 
further declared that, as to the expedient which 
had been proposed, of permitting the Prince of 
Orange to possess the throne for his life, and ap¬ 
pointing his son, the Prince of Wales, to succeed 
him, nothing could he more contradictory to 
reason, and the duty his majesty owed himself, 
Ins posterity, and his people. And here the old doc¬ 
trine of divine right blazed forth as hotly as it had 
done when he was the master of a crown, and of 
fleets and armies: his misfortunes and humiliations 
had suggested no notion of the divine right of the 
people to he well govern#. “ To admit of such a 
compromise,” said the manifesto, “ were to suffer 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom to be altered 
by a hmvttnmtX assembly of revolted subjects, — 
to suffer himself to be deposed, and bis son to owe 
that to their gift which is his aim by right of inhe¬ 
ritance, and the uncontested laws of a successive 
monarchy : and therefore his majesty was inca¬ 
pable of so low and degenerate an action.”* 
The Jacobites pretended great astonishment that 
so plain a representation should not have altered 
the decisions at Ryswick and the politics of all 
Europe, and complained bitterly that James was 
totally neglected and given up by Louis XIV. him- 

* According to tli • writer ol'this portion of James's Memoirs, nml 
iils<» mroriliu" to tin Memoirs of Hit* Duke of Hern irk, tin* project of 
appointing the youu) PrinreofWales successor to William was seriously 
entertained by ] ,r mid was not rejected by William: Imt .la 

indignant at. it, and bis wife declared Hint sli aid rattier see tier 
sou lie dead before her than heroine the usurp t of his father's throne. 
" His most Christian majesty,’’ says the Idle, "had underhand pre¬ 
vailed with the Prince of Orange to consent.That mercenary 

prince, it seems, had no great, regard to th pretended ends of Ir 
ming, nor to the arts of parliament which excluded the Prince of 
Wales and ull of that persuasion from the succession.” We scarcely 
need hint at the very unsatisfactory nature of this o\ idettee. Such 
an arrangement, instead of securing William on his throne for his life 
—tin 1 selfish motive which is attributed to him-would have precipi¬ 
tated him from it at once, ami the Unglish parliament and people 
would never have received hack a Catholic child bred up in abhor¬ 
rence of their religion. It is true that William had no great affection 
for the Princess Anne, his successor by the net of settlement: but 
Anne, os a Protestant, would not only bp acceptable to the nation, 
but also bound, hm are emigre, to persevere in his darling system of 

{ xditics, mid to stand on the continent ns a head of the confederacy 
lostilo to France.. We have less lilflk-ulty, though not much less, in 
believing another story, told in the Memoir, to this effortIn the 
preceding year .lames had “some glimmering views towards a resto¬ 
ration, on account of the Prince of Orange’s ill health, whom he con- 
reivod to lie the only obstacle; and at that moment the Princess Anne, 

S io lind all nlong kept up a fnir correspondence with the king, full 
assurances of duty mid repentance. . . wrote to the king to know 
whethor lie would please to permit her to accept it (tlm crown), 

should the Prince of Orange die, und it he offered to tier.She 

accompanied this request with a seeming sense of her duty, uud a 
readiness to make restitution when opportunities should serve ; and 
that, should sho refuse it, considering the present disposition the 
kingdom was in, it would only remove his majesty the further from 
the hopes of recovering his right, by putting the government into 
worse hands, out of which ho could not so easily retrieve it." Hut, 
according to his biography, "this suited no ways with the king's 
temper:... besides, he Knew that, of all restitutions, none is harder 
to make than that of a crown.” If Anne really mode this offer, 
lwthing can more death prove the imbecility and fatuity of the 
Jacobites who Suggested If, or afterwards entertained it ns u menus of 
promoting the restoration of James. If Anne bad ever attempted 
any such restitution, she must inevitably have gone to joiri the exiles 
at St. Germain. 


self, who was so bent upon a peace as to forget hi s 
former resolution of restoring James by force of 
arms, and to recognise, like the rest of the contract¬ 
ing parties in the treaty, the title and right of the 
usurper William. Pride, however, forbade their 
admitting that, though kindly and delicately 
treated by the French court, their exiled king hail 
been but as a mere card in the hands of Louis, 
who used him according to the turns of the game. 
Recourse was had to a new protest, that most use¬ 
less of all diplomatic papers : and “James, by the 
Grace of Gud, King of England, Scotland,” &c., 
informed all princes, potentates, &c., that lie dis¬ 
claimed and denied all proceedings adopted, and 
all articles inserted, in the treaty of Ryswick, 
which had been concluded without his participa¬ 
tion. The princes of Christendom were once 
more reminded how dangerous tlie, precedent of the 
English Revolution might prove to thnnselres , and 
that his cause was the common cause of all sove¬ 
reigns; they were called upon to assist him in the 
recovery of his kingdom, and were told to reflect 
“how glorious such a revolution would he, and 
how suitable to the true interest of those who are 
born to govern” For himself and his lawful heirs 
James solemnly protested against the usurper, 
—against all treaties of alliance, confederacy, or 
commerce made with England since the usurpa¬ 
tion,—against all acts whatsoever of the pretended 
parliaments of England. What, did him better 
service (and it might have done him more good 
than it did if he had consented to remove from 
France, or if Louis had enforced the conditions in 
regard to which William was so liberal) was the 
arrangement already mentioned, entered into 
through the tender care of Louis, that he should 
he allowed, or that his queen should he allowed, a 
pension uf 50,000/. a-year. 

By the treaty of Ryswick, which was signed on 
the 2l)th of September, England obtained better 
conditions than had been ottered in the winter of 
1695 ; so that William had not persevered so much 
longer in the war for nothing. The great prin¬ 
ciple of the treaty was restitution or a return 
towards the statu guo ante helium. Spain and 
Austria had long insisted that the treaties of West¬ 
phalia and Nimcgucu should he renewed to the 
letter;* and though that was found impracticable, 
those treat ies were, in a manner, the basis of the 
present. Louis XIV. restored to the empire, to 
Spain, to Holland, to the Duke of Lorraine, and to 
minor potentates, nearly everything that lie had 
taken from them; but Strasburg, described by Louis 
himself as one of the principal ramparts of the 
empire and of heresy, was yielded up absolutely 
by the emperor and by the empire to France, 
which was also allowed to TCtain several important 
fortresses along the Flanders frontier. The French 
diplomatists tried hard to keep Luxembourg, but 
it was restored to Spain. The French people, 

• Spain hart even pretended to treat in a loftier manner, and to 
renew the articles of the peace of the Pyrenees; but finding that 
such exorbitant pretensions could not be listened to, sho restricted her 
claim to the restitution of all that hud been conquered from her. 
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though long weary of the war and sadly exhausted 
by it, complained bitterly of the moderation of 
their negotiators, not failing to accuse them of 
treachery and corruption. They said that Louis 
could not have made a worse peace if he had been 
vanquished; and, looking only to the bright part of 
his career, they, with their usual vivacity, asserted 
that he had been uniformly victorious. But the 
plain truth was, that the grand monarqua was ab¬ 
solutely in need of a truce—he, at least, never 
intended that the peace of Ryswick should be 
more—and behind the Pyrenees he was watch¬ 
ing events and making preparations which he 
doubted not would give Spain to one member of 
his family, though his ambitious hope of gaining 
the empire for another prince of his blood had 
been frustrated. The treaty of Ryswick left as 
they were the pretensions of the House of Bour¬ 
bon to the Spanish succession, arising out ’of the 
marriage of Louis XIV. to the Infanta Maria 
Theresa, the daughter of Philip IV. Diplomacy 
had not touched those pretensions, nor provided 
for the proper and national filling of the Spanish 
throne; and at this moment Louis well knew that 
the child of the old age of Philip IV., by a union 
with his niece,—the sickly, imbecile, and childish 
Charles II.,—a constant prey to indigestion, sick¬ 
ness, melancholy, and a consuming and harrowing 
superstition, was hastening to the splendid tomb 
which his forefathers had prepared for royalty 
under the palace of the Escurial. During eigh¬ 
teen years, or ever since the marriage of Charles 
with the beautiful Louisa of Orleans, the niece of 
Louis, the intrigues of the French had been inces¬ 
sant, and now the web seemed complete. Louis 
knew r that the treaty of Ryswick would dissolve 
the league,—that the forces of the confederates 
would be dispersed and in good part disbanded: 
he knew that the constitutional jealousies of the 
English parliament would prevent William from 
keeping up a standing army, while he himself, 
unchecked and absolute, might keep the mass of 
his own forces together, or increase and improve 
them. To collect again the armies of the confe¬ 
deracy would be a work of time; but the French, 
united within their own frontiers and quartered 
on the road to the Pyrenees, w r ould be ready to 
march and to act at once. The result proved 
that these calculations were correct, and that Louis 
had been moderate at Ryswick only to gTasp at 
the whole Spanish succession. But we shall find 
that William was presently aware of these inten¬ 
tions, and that, unable to oppose them by arms, 
he attempted to gain, by a bold diplomacy, a par¬ 
tition of the Spanish dominions, so that France 
should only have a portion, while the rest of that 
vast inheritance should be divided, with a view to 
the balance of power. 

The treaty of Ryswick was, in consequence of 
the brilliant victory obtained by Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, soon followed by, a treaty which restored 
peace between the Turks and the Austrians, with 
terms honourable and advantageous to the latter: 


and thus the seventeenth century, after long wars 
and infinite bloodshed, was left to terminate in 
tranquillity. 

William returned to England in the month of 
November. His entrance into London on the 
16th was triumphant and joyous: the people 
blessed him as the restorer of a happy peace. 

“ Some progress was made in preparing triumphal 
arches, but he put a stop to it; he seemed, by a 
natural modesty, to have contracted an antipathy 
to all vam shows; which was much increased in 
him by what he had heard of the gross excesses 
of flattery, to which the French have ran, beyond 
the examples of former ages, in honour of their 
king.”* Addresses of congratulation were pre¬ 
sented from every part of the kingdom upon the 
conclusion of a peace in which honourable and 
reasonable terms had been acquired by the wis¬ 
dom, fortitude, and perseverance of his majesty. 
The parliament met on the 3rd of December ; and 
William, doubly justifiti. by the state of affairs 
abroad and by the state of affairs at home, where 
he saw himself still surrounded by plotting und 
factious men, frankly declared to the two Houses, 
“ that, for the present, England would not be safe 
without a land force.” “ And 1 hope,” said lie, 
“ that we shall not give those who mean us ill the 
opportunity of effecting that, under the notion of a 
peace, which they could not bring to pass by a 
war.” Had there been nothing else to justify 
this declaration, the slowness of the French in 
evacuating the fortresses and territories which 
they were bound to cede, might have seemed 
enough. But this consideration and all others 
were lost sight of in the national detestation of a 
standing army; and the feeling of the nation 
gave weight and consideration to those men in 
parliament, who, some from patriotism, some from 
timidity, but many more from merely factious 
motives, denounced the king and the government 
as harbouring intentions to destroy that liberty and 
constitution which he had preserved from absolute 
wreck, by keeping on foot a host of mercenaries 
with whom bis will was law. By almost unani¬ 
mous consent the Earl of Sunderland was accused 
as the principal promoter of this plan; for though 
he was nominally only lord chamberlain, lie was 
believed to have almost the influence of a prime 
minister over the king. The Commons, in their 
address, congratulated his majesty on his having, 
by the late honourable and advantageous peace, 
completed the glorious work of the nation’s deli¬ 
verance ; but as to the necessity declared by his 
majesty of keeping up a land force for the pre¬ 
sent, they said not a syllable. William was hurt 
and disconcerted—for every day brought alarm¬ 
ing news from the continent, with sure indica¬ 
tions that Louis XIV., who still kept the exiled 
Stuarts at Versailles, had in no Bense given up 
the cause of that family; but he said not a word 
more about the business than She Commons had 
done; he sent none of those “ quickening messages” 

* Burnet, 
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which, the' princes of’ the House of Stuart had so handing of a large part of the army; a reduction 
frequently resorted to> and with such fatal effect, which was carried on in conformity with the 


He calmly waited the deliberations of parliament. 
The important question came on m.the Commons 
in the course of a few days, and * loud was -the de¬ 
bate. Iirwas affirmed, without'any nice distinc¬ 
tion ns te, number or officering, that a standing 
arnty—that any standing army—was utterly in¬ 
consistent with a free government, and absolutely 
destructive of the English constitution ; that a 
standing army once established was established 
hr ever; that the records of every country had 
shown that the establishment of a military force, 
apart from the people, had been ever fatal to 
liberty; that a people are no longer free when the 
sword is taken out of -their own hands and put 
into the hands of mercenaries; and, finally, that, 
if a standing army were .Once established in Eng¬ 
land, all that Englishmen would have gained by 
the Revolution was ^precedent in favour of resist¬ 
ance to arbitrary power*-which they Would never 
again be permitted to quote or to use. Scoundrels 
who would have thrown the country prostrate at 
the feet of the’shallowest and most vindictive of 
despots, who would have brought in James by 
means of a French invasion, were enthusiastically 
eloquent upon these points. When the question 
came to a division in the Commons, it was carried 
by a majority of 185 to 148 against the court, and 
tne resolution was adopted—that all the forces 
raised since the year 1680 should be forthwith 
disbanded. This determination, however, fell far 
short of the original intention of many, who had 
proposed that the public defence should be intrusted 
solely to the militia; for it allowed of 8000 regular 
troops, the number on foot in 1680. The king con¬ 
fined his complaints to his friends Lord Portland 
and the Dutch Grand Pensionary Heinaius * Sun¬ 
derland, who was about equally odious to both 
factions, though both allowed his ability for busi¬ 
ness, had argued, with many others, during these 
debates in favour of the necessity of keeping tip 
a greater force; and now, pressed hard by the 
Tories, and apprehending that the Whigs would 
defend him very faintly, he resolved to prevent a 
public affront’ by retiring voluntarily from the 
court and from business. William earnestly re- 
uested him to . continue still about hin> ; but 
underland had* made up his mind, and he went tp 
his pleasant retirement at Althorp. life, probably 
thereby escaped an impeachment. Before .the 
passing,of the bill, or. immediately after rising 
the treaty of peace, William had ordered the dis- 

.* Burnet, however,- telliu* the king complained to him of thrill 
u«l{e and jfealoniles Of the parihjinerit; " Thisgave the king the 
gKtnrtmt dietaate of anythin; that had befallen la® Is Mr whole 
retra; ho thought it would derantemueh from him, and,render, hie' 
affiance so inconsiderable, th#f he'doubted whether he could carry 
sMh» gownuunt«aftet U aboutd. be redneedto so wealband so con¬ 
temptible ' a state. He said that, if he eould have imagined that, 
after all the service he Should havedone the nation, he should’ Mve 
W) With such returns, he weuld never have meddled in om affairs; 
dfid that he was weary ot go verning a nation that was so jealous as 
W'lay taelf open to an enemy rather than tmit him. who had acted 
so taithfUlly duriag hU whnle lifelthat he had never'mice deceived 
those Wriif mtttefliilBii. Bb said inis, with, a -great deal wore to the 
*»wep*rj>ose, to myself; but he snw the necessity of submitting to 
tliat which could not be helped.”, ay 
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demands of the two Houses, and in spite of the 
increasing alarms on the continent, until the land 
fordes actually on-foot did- got exceed. 15,000 or 
16,000 men. But th^rC William appears to have 
stopped. Parliament, however, in this session 
settled a revenue upon- the king/or^yfe, and car¬ 
ried the amovmt to 700,000/. instead of 600,0,00/., 
as originally intended* 

During this session the English parliament, 
still far from adopting any wide or general doc¬ 
trine either in commerce or religion where Ireland 
was concerned, fell with a heavy hand upon that 
luckless country. William Molyncux; a gentle¬ 
man of Dublin, bad published a book entitled 
“ The Case of Ireland’s being Bound by Acts ,of 
Parliament in England,” attempting to refute 
sundry old notions, and to get up a determined 
spirit of resistance to Poyning’s Law, which kept 
the Irish parliament in shackles. But Molyneux’s 
arguments were in some respects, excessively faulty; 
for,-while he denied the dependence of Ireland upon 
the parliament of England, he represented Ireland 
to he a conquered country, subject to the will and 
pleasure of the crown. There is this, however, to 
be said in exculpation—Molyneux must have 
known that far more Wax to be expected from the 
tolerance of William than from the intolerance of 
the English parliament; the king had, at least, the 
merit of intending well and kindly; but parliament 
had never voted or acted except to .add oppression 
to oppression, and even the wise and generous had 
appeared to lose their wisdom and their generosity 
whenever the affairs of that kingdom were in ques¬ 
tion'.' Now, inflamed by Molynefux’s book, which 
fit first appeared anonymously, the English Com¬ 
mons appointed a committee to inquire what pro¬ 
ceedings in Ireland had given occasion to the, 
writing, and voted an address to the king, praying 
that his majesty would be pleased to give direc¬ 
tions for the discovery and punishment of the 
Author. Their committee also unanimously re¬ 
solved “ that the said book was of dangerous con¬ 
sequence to the crown and people of England, By 
denying the authority of the king and parliament 
of England to bind the people and kingdom of 
Ireland, and the subordination and dependence 
that Ireland has, and bUght to have, upon England, 
as being united and annexed* to the imperial crown 
of this realm.” And they, ymit on to complain 
that the Irish House of Commons, had unwar- 
rantedly and impudently^mide alterations in an 
act “ for the better seipirityof his. majesty’s per¬ 
son and government**, atony passed by the Eng- 
iisb .’parliament, and had! moreover enacted, divers 
things to which 'they were riot competent^ and.in 

• Hornet, " at the treaty of Bye 

wick, that King Jsros, being now a* dead to England, hi* queen 
should.enjoy her jOteture.-Uvat wa«, StbOeol, 4-year y and 4* wae in¬ 
tended to settle a court .about the Duke oflltouneater, who wqs than 
nine yean oM;1w, to rtmble' the kina to bear that expense, this 
large provuion waanade tot the civil flit; tot, by 1 fMtogreat error 
in the management, though the court never had to much, and never 
ip4tto littfc,tet pdytnmrtawtte ill i toade, and t '% wane 1 itrange 
consumption, all wa* waited.” | 

* a M 
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so doing had given occasion and encouragement 
, to the forming and publishing the dangerous posi¬ 
tions contained in the said book. Four days after 
this, the English Commons, in a body, presented 
an address to his majesty, asserting that very dan¬ 
gerous attempts had been made of late by some of 
his Irish subjects to shake off their subjection to, 
and dependence on, this kingdom, &c. To this 
William mildly replied that he would take care 
that what was complained of might be prevented 
and redressed as the Commons desired * But the 
parliament of England fancied it had other griev¬ 
ances to complain of besides the assertion of an 
abstract principle, which was not likely to have 
much weight until the Irish, from the weaker, 
should become the stronger party, or until a heal¬ 
ing amalgamation should take place and destroy 
the jealous distinctions between Englishmen and 
Irishmen, Protestants and Papists—an event still 
rather in the region of prayer than in that of hope. 
It was rumoured in England that the Irish were 
making coats for their own backs—nay, that they 
had even had the audacity to set up extensive 
woollen manufactures, “ to the manifest detriment, 
of those which constituted the staple trade of 
England.” At first the House of Commons or¬ 
dered a bill to be prepared for quieting these 
national apprehensions; but, giving up this course, 
they voted another address to the king. The tone 
of this address, which will disgust every liberal 
mind, was like a political anathema and excom¬ 
munication. According to this document the Irish 
owed the universal gifts of light and air, life and 
a soil to tread upon, more to the English parlia¬ 
ment than to God Almighty. It stated “ that, 
being very sensible that the wealth and pow'er of 
this kingdom do, in a great measure, depend on 
the preserving the w oollen manufactures as much 
as possible etuirc to this realm, they thought it 
became them, like their ancestors, to be jealous of 
the establishment and the increase thereof else¬ 
where, and to use their utmost endeavours to 
prevent it. That they could not without trouble 
observe, that Ireland, which u dependent on, 
and protected by, England in the enjoyment of 
all they have, and which is so proper for the linen 
manufacture, the establishment and growth of 
which there would be so enriching to themselves, 
and as profitable to England, should of late apply 
itself to the woollen manufacture, to the great 
prejudice of the trade of this kingdom, and so un¬ 
willingly promote the linen trade, which would 
benefit both nations; that the consequence thereof 
would necessitate his majesty’s parliament of 
England to interpose to prevent this mischief, un¬ 
less his majesty, by his authority and great wis¬ 
dom, should find means to secure the trade of 
England by making the subjects of Ireland pursue 
the joint interests of both kingdoms: wherefore 
they implored his majesty’s protection and favour 
in this matter; and that he would make it his 
royal care, and enjoin all those he employs in Irc- 

. * Ralph. 


land to use their utmost diligence, to hinder the 
exportation of wool from Ireland, (except to be 
imported hither,) and for the discouraging the 
woollen manufactures and encouraging the linen 
manufactures in Ireland; to which the Commons 
of England should always be ready to give their 
utmost assistance.” To this address his majesty 
made answer, “ that he should do all that in him 
lay to promote the trade of England, and to dis¬ 
courage the woollen and encourage the linen 
manufacture in Ireland.” 

In another matter this session of the English 
parliament was indirectly the cause of consider¬ 
able. expense and suffering to Ireland. “ The flame 
both within doors and without, about a standing 
army,” was kept up by constant additions of fuel, 
not always drawn from those depths where truth 
is said to reside; and the patriots proclaimed that 
the reduction had not been carried far enough— 
that there was still in England a force suflicient 
to put in jeopardy the liberties of the people. The 
course to be taken was apparent; a considerable 
number of hoTse, foot, and dragoons, were drafted 
off to Ireland. It was assumed, however, by some 
in the House of Commons, that this was in reality 
giving an unwarrantable benefit to the Irish, who 
would receive the money spent by the soldiery! 

Towards the close of the session the Commons 
addressed his majesty, demanding that a list 
should be laid before that House of the troops 
disbanded, and intended to be disbanded, together 
with a list of all the officers who were put or to 
be put upon half-pay. So jealous were the people 
of any approach to that object of their unvarying 
hatred, a standing army, that they complained 
loudly of the lialf-pay system, which they repre¬ 
sented as insuring and keeping together the nucleus 
of an army—for where the officers, the most es¬ 
sential part, were kept together, it would be easy 
to raise the priyate soldiers again in a few weeks 
or to make new ones in a few months. Trenclmrd, 
ex-secretary of state to William, who wrote “The 
History of Standing Armies,” and who exerted 
himself on the patriotic side, was an honest and 
conscientious man, but the majority of those who 
acted with him in this matter were actuated ex¬ 
clusively by factious motives. Some boasted that 
they would break the cold stern heart of the king 
by depriving him of all his forces except a troop 
of horse, and by rendering him utterly unable to 
take any further part in continental affairs. 

Qn the 5th of July William prorogued the par¬ 
liament without betraying any symptom either of 
grief or ill humour; but on the 1th he dissolved 
it by proclamation, and summoned a new one to 
meet on the 24th of August. We may make use 
of this interval to pass into Scotland, which, in 
the course of the present year, came in for a share 
of heavy grievances as well ag Ireland. The king 
had never been and never became popular with the 
Scots, who were far too zealouB for one particular 
faith to love the only consistent friend of toleration' 
in his kingdogfi. They—we mean the vast ma- 
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jority of the Presbyterians—would scarcely have 
allowed bread and water to the ministers of the 
episcopal church, whom they had dispossessed and 
driven from their livings with violence and con¬ 
tumely. When these priests of Baal were in the 
ascendancy, what had they received from them but 
idolatrous ceremonies, false interpretations of the 
blessed word, stripes, imprisonment, torture, ba¬ 
nishment? and had not the blood of their brethren 
been made to run like water in the war about lawn 
sleeves, altars, and liturgies ? Thus reasoned the 
enthusiasts, who had every part of scripture in 
their mouths except those texts which teach the 
forgiveness of past injuries* But the Scots had 
other grounds of complaint, and upon some of 
these they were indisputably entitled to sympathy 
and Tespect. Proud and high spirited, and justi¬ 
fied in their national pride by their long preser¬ 
vation of their independence against a far greater 
and richer country, they now saw that in all 
matters of government Scotland was made subordi¬ 
nate to England. This, under the circumstances, 
was inevitable, and nothing was left that could 
make the odds even except an entire incorporation 
and union with England. But the word union 
still sounded like anathema maranatha in their 
ears, and their hearts still clung to the name and 
separate insignia of old Scotland. On all sub¬ 
jects where the interests of the two nations 
clashed, the English parliament treated the par¬ 
liament of Scotland with nearly as much disre¬ 
spect as it showed to that of Ireland; the Scot¬ 
tish council of state appointed by the king not 
unfrequently drove matters without a very delicate 
attention to the rights and usages of the country; 
and the Court of Session was corrupt and partial, 
the judges setting an example of subservience to 
the higher powers which has been too frequently 
followed by Scottish judges down nearly to our 
own times. It was thought by some that the king 
might have removed at least a part of the unpo¬ 
pularity which attached to him personally if he 
had gone occasionally into Scotland, and opened 
their parliament in person, &c.; but William was 
not fitted to court favour in this way; his man¬ 
ners were not captivating; and it may be that 
the remembrances of the dynasty of the Stuarts, 
which he had displaced, blew like a cold blast 
from their old home, Scotland, making the 
country uninviting. However this may be, to 
Scotland he never went. As often as the parlin- 
“ment had assembled there he had made his ex¬ 
cuses for not meeting them in person, by plead¬ 
ing his constant occupation in his military capa¬ 
city ; but now the war was at an end a session was 
to be held at Edinburgh, and he had a favourite 
point of his own to carry; and yet, instead of 
going down, he appointed the Earl of Marchmont, 
then lord chancellgr of the kingdom, to open it 
by commission.* On the 19th of July, the day 
.before William left England for Holland, this 
Scottish session began. In his letter read by 
Marchmont the king told them “rthat their ene¬ 


mies abroad, and those who were disaffected to the 
government at home, were still ready to lay hold 
on all opportunities for carrying on their bad de¬ 
signs ; and that, therefore, his majesty judged it 
absolutely necessary for their preservation that 
the forces upon the present establishment should 
be continued; and he did not doubt but they 
would provide suitable supplies for maintaining 
them.” He then recommended the raising of sup¬ 
plies for making up dcficiences in former funds 
for paying arrears due to the troops, and repairing 
the forts and garrisons, l^ess jealous of a stand¬ 
ing army than were the English, this parliament 
readily voted that the present standing forces were 
necessary to he continued, and then passed to a 
vote of ways and means. But Paterson, the pro¬ 
jecting financier, and his schemes had thrown the 
whole Scottish nation into a new ferment. The 
merchant-adventurers and others who had acted 
upon the large charter of trade and colonization 
granted hy William in the year 1094 laid a re¬ 
presentation of grievances before the Scott ish par¬ 
liament, stating that, “whereas the wisdom of 
the king and parliament had thought fit, hy tw o 
several solemn acts and letters patent under the. 
great seal of the kingdom, to establish their com¬ 
pany with such power, privileges, and immunities 
as were needful to encouraging any such new under¬ 
taking in that nation; and particularly to raise a 
joint-stock in such manner as they slumld think 
jit ; and for that end to enfranchise such foreign¬ 
ers us would become partners with them; and to 
enter into treaties of commerce with any in amity 
with his majesty for that effect: that those of 
their number who were then intrusted with the 
management of that affair did think it most na¬ 
tural to make the first offer of sharing their 
said privilege with their countrymen and other 
neighbours in England, as living under the same 
monarchy; and that they not only readily em¬ 
braced the offer, but in nine days subscribed 
300,000/. sterling, as the one-half of the capital 
stock then proposed, and actually paid in the first 
fourth part thereof, part in specie, part in bank¬ 
notes payable upon demand : that both Houses of 
Parliament of England, taking umbrage at those 
proceedings, had not only jointly addressed his 
majesty for frustrating the ends of the said acts, 
hut the House of Commons had also appointed a 
committee to examine what methods were taken 
for obtaining the said acts of parliament for esta¬ 
blishing their company, who were the subscribers 
thereunto, and who were the promoters and ad¬ 
visers thereof-—with power to send for persons, 
papers, and records: and that, pursuant thereto, 
the said committee had given orders to summon 
not only the English subscribers, but even some 
persons residing then in Scotland; as by the said 
address, votes of the House of Commons, and 
copy of the said summons, did appear. By all 
which, together with some other measures then 
taken, their friends in England were, to their great 
loss, disappointment, and retardment, forced to 
•m 2 
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relinquish their enterprise.” The representation 
, or remonstrance then went on to show that, not¬ 
withstanding the discouragement interposed by 
the English House of Commons, most of the nobi¬ 
lity, gentry, merchants, and the whole body of the 
royal burghs of Scotland, had, upon the induce¬ 
ment and public faith of the said acts of the Scot¬ 
tish parliament and the said letters patent of his 
majesty, contributed as adventurers in raising a 
far more considerable joint-stock than any that 
had ever been raised in that kingdom for any 
public undertaking or project of trade whatsoever, 
which made it now the universal concern of their 
nation: that they had also hopes of foreign aid 
and contribution, especially at Hamburgh, where 
the merchants had contracted to join at least 
200,000/. sterling with them; when, of a sudden, 
and to their great surprise and loss, the English 
minister there resident had, under pretence of a 
special warrant from his majesty, put a stop to 
the whole business, by presenting a memorial to 
the Hamburgh senate, which not only disowned 
the authority of the said Scottish act of parlia¬ 
ment and letters patent, but also threatened both 
the senate and the merchants with the king of 
England’s utmost displeasure if they should per¬ 
severe in the project: that, after this memorial of 
the English ministry was presented, the Scottish 
deputies had been advised and prevailed upon by 
the Hamburgh merchants to open books in the 
said Merchants’ Hall, where for some days the 
Hamburghers signed considerable sums pursuant 
to their previous contract, though under condition 
to be void if they (the Scots) should not procure 
some declaration from King William that might 
render them secure from the threatenings and in¬ 
sinuations contained in his minister’s memorial : 
that, as the reasonable and unquestionable prospect 
of a powerful assistance from Hamburgh and 
several other places had induced them (the Scots) 
to make a far greater and more expensive prepa- 
tion for colonics and trade than they otherwise 
would have done, so the rendering these measures 
abortive had weakened their stock, lessened their 
credit, retarded their expedition, disheartened the 
shareholders and contributors, and thrown a damp 
upon all branches of foreign and domestic trade 
and improvement in Scotland. The old nation¬ 
ality was appealed to in an effective manner:— 
“We humbly conceive,” continued the remon¬ 
strants, “ that the honour and independency of 
the nation, as well as the credit and authority of 
our parliament, is struck at through our sides.” 
Still preserving the secret as to their destination, 
they suggested “ that, the skips being then at sea 
on their intended voyage ,” the estates of parlia¬ 
ment should not neglect to provide for their secu¬ 
rity against the old enemies of their company, 
who either directly or indirectly might ruin all 
their designs ; and they called upon the estates to 
vindicate the honour of the Scottish nation and 
provide for its good by insisting on their former 
acts and his majesty’s letters patent. The Scottish 


parliament hereupon drew up an address to his 
majesty; but it was Bhort and general, and so 
cold as to look almost like indifference. It pur¬ 
ported that, having considered a representation 
made by the council-general of the Scottish com¬ 
pany trading to Africa and the Indies, which 
mentioned several obstructions, and particularly a 
memorial presented to the senate at Hamburgh, 
tending to lessen the credit of the rights and pri¬ 
vileges granted to the said company, they earnestly 
entreated and expected that his majesty would 
take such measures as might effectually vindicate 
the undoubted rights and privileges of the said 
company: and that, as they were bound to return 
thanks for the assurances his majesty had given 
them of all due encouragement for promoting the 
trade of Scotland, so they were thereby encou¬ 
raged to recommend to the more especial marks 
of his royal favour the concerns of the company 
trading to Africa and the Indies, &c., in which 
they and the nation which they represented had a 
more peculiar interest. But long before this ad¬ 
dress was ready William was in Holland, busied 
in revolving one of the boldest or least scrupulous 
of his continental schemes. His Scottish minis¬ 
ters endeavoured to qualify the heats which this 
commercial fever had caused, but their efforts 
were not very successful, and in the beginning of 
September they adjourned the parliament to the 
25th of November. In that interval the Scottish 
speculators ascertained from Stevenson, their 
agent at Hamburgh, that their affairs there lay 
under the same difficulties and discouragements 
as before. They presented a letter or memorial 
to Lord Seafield, secretary of state. But Seafield 
could do nothing for them, and when the Estates 
re-assembled it was found that they could not do 
much more. Meanwhile the company’s ships at 
sea went on their course* 

During William’s last stay in'England the pa¬ 
lace of Whitehall, which for a long course of years 
had been the residence of our kings, was all burnt 
to the ground except the Banqueting House ;t and 

• Dulrymple, Memoir*. 

t Purt of Whitehall had been consumed by fire eight years before 
this. Kvelyn, under date of the 10th of April, 1601, says, '* This 
night a sudden and terrible fire burnt down all the buildings over the 
stone gallery at Whitehall to the water-side, beginning at the apart¬ 
ment of the late Duchess of Portsmouth (which had been pulled 
down and rebuilt no loss than three times to please her), and con¬ 
suming other lodgings of such lewd crouturos, who debauched both 
King Charles II. and others, and were his destruction. The king 
returned out of Holland just as this accident happened. Proclamation 
against Papists, Sen.”—Diary. The socond Are, mentioned in the text, 
gave rise to a malicious witticism. A stutue of the dethroned King 
James had been left in Privy Gardens, where it still remains. During 
the conflagration this figure was surrounded with flames; upon which 
it was said that this was the first time James had ever stood fire. 
Ralph says that, in consequence of this lire, all the royal apartments 
were destroyed; “ aud our sovereigns have since chosen to keep their 
court in that irregular unsightly heap which at this day, by the courtesy 
of England, is called tho royal palace of St. James’s."— Hitt. Wil¬ 
liam’s favourite residence, however, was Kensington, which Evelyn 
describes as " yet a patched building, with a garden: however, it is 
a very sweet villa, having to it the pork, and a straight new way 
through this park." William, who had bought the place of Lord 
Nottingham, made very considerable alterations and additions, and 
stocked the house with n choice colleetlortof pictures, fee. In 1696. 
when it had been seven or eight years in ha majesty’s possession, * 
Evelyn time describes it:—" I wenttosee the king’s house at Ken¬ 
sington. It is very noble, though ntft’great. The gallftry famished , 
with the best pictures, from all the houses, of Tithtn, Raphael, Cor¬ 
reggio, Holbein, Jujjo Romano, Bossan, Vandyke, Tintoret, and 
others; a great colloftion of porcelain; and a pretty private library. 
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Banqueting Hojsk, Whitehall. 


my Lord Marlborough, who had been so long in 
the shade, and active only in protesting against 
ministers, was restored to his places both in 
the privy council and in the army. The Prin¬ 
cess Anne, whose strange attachment to Lady 
Marlborough was more vehement than ever, had 
exerted every interest in her power at court, 
with ministers and others, to procure the re¬ 
appointment of that fair lady’s disgraced lord. 

In the preceding year (1697) Anne’s only 
surviving child, the Duke of Gloucester, had 
attained the age of eight years, a period at 
which it was thought imperative to confide to 

Tho gardens aboni it wry delicious.’-Aary. But Kensington IV 
lace was visited by Are as well as Whitehall. Iu November, im, 
pwtofit was burnt; and another fire broke ont some years after- 
wards, winch had well vgh'consumed the king himself in his bed. 
une popular way of accounting for these frequent conflagrations 
was, to talk of the carelessness, drunkenness, and stinginess of Wil- 
Jmm s Dutch attendants; but thore were not wanting some who saw 
«ie linger of the pope in them all, and who called for new measures 
gainst the Homan Catholics at every conflagration, 


some nobleman the charge of his pemon, and to 
some bishop or learned doctor the care of his edu¬ 
cation. "William offered the first office—or the 
post of governor—to the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
who, on account of the accusations of Sir John 
Fenwick and of ill health, was soliciting per¬ 
mission to resign the fatiguing office of secretary 
of state. Shrewsbury, however, declined the ap¬ 
pointment. Anne then put forward the husband 
of her favourite; but William’s well-grounded 
objections to Marlborough were not overcome 
until Anne and Marlborough had secured Lord 
Sunderland and Lord Albemarle, a new favourite 
of the king, and the warm recommendation of the 
Tories, who were again making their influence 
felt, and looking confidently to the not distant 
formation of a pure Tory cabinet. But even at 
last William only consented because he saw that, 
if he rejected Marlborough, he must consign the 
young prince to his maternal uncle, Lord Roches- 
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ter, the blazing head of the high-church party, 
, the stanchest or loudest of all Tories, and a man 
whom William hated more than he did the plot¬ 
ting and venal, hut accommodating Marlborough. 
Having once made up his mind, he conferred the 
office in the most gracious manner upon the for¬ 
tunate and aspiring soldier, who had many more 
accomplishments than virtues. “ Teach him,” 
said William, “ to be like yourself, and he will 
not want accomplishments.” As if to balance 
the Toryism of this governor—for Marlborough 
was still a professing Tory—the king gave the 
preceptorship to the celebrated Dr. Burnet, the 
historian, then bishop of Salisbury, and a Whig 
of the first water.* 

The very evening after his appointment Marl¬ 
borough was restored to his military rank and 
to his place in the council; and, striking up a 
sudden friendship for the Whig bishop, he con¬ 
tinued to divide with Burnet the cure of the 
Duke of Gloucester, who, like all princes that die 
young, is represented as being of a most pro¬ 
mising disposition—as another Marcellus. “ All 
my endeavours,” says Burnet himself, “ to decline 
this were without effect; the king would trust that 
care only to me, and the princess gave me such 
encouragement that I resolved not only to submit 
to this, which seemed to come from a direction of 
Providence, but to give myself wholly up to it. I 
took to my own province the reading aud explain¬ 
ing the scriptures to him; the instructing him in 
the principles of religion and the rules of virtue; 
and the giving him a view of history, geography, 
politics, and government.” The Tories, not much 
satisfied with Marlborough, were absolutely furious 
at the bishop; and a motion was made in parlia¬ 
ment for an address to remove Burnet in conse¬ 
quence of the censure passed by the House of 
Commons, some years before, on a Pastoral Letter 
of his, which had been ordered to be burnt by 
the common hangman.t But here Marlborough 
stepped in to the support of his colleague; and, 
chiefly, it appears, through his great interest, the 
motion was rejected by a considerable majority, 
and Burnet left in his anomalous position.! 


• Uoxe, Life of Marlborough.—Burnet. 

T Provoked by the Jacobites and Tories, who, in spite of the Act 
of Settlement, sought aU occasions of calling the right of William in 
question, several friends to the Revolution were urged into imprudent 
measures, and even declared that, let the mutter be questioned us it 
might, the throne of England belonged to William by right of con¬ 
quest. Dr. Lloyd, bishop of Worcester, in a sermon preached before 
their majesties on tlie Ath of November, 1690, propounded this doctrine. 
Burnet adopted it, and carried;it out In a pastoral letter; and one 

.‘,r£ ul }*’ ® le sanction of Bohun, the licenser of the press, 

published a bold pamphlet, entitled • King William and Queen Mary 
Conquerors.* On the 20th of January, 1692, the House of Commons 
fell upon theso offendefs, and resolved that the assertions of conquest 
were of most dangerous consequence, &c.; that Blunt’s pamphlet 
should he burnt by the hands of the common hangman; and thut 
Bishop Bumet s pastora 1 tetter should undergo the same fate. It 
was debated wlicther Bishop Lloyd’s sermon, which hod also been 
printed, with large additions inculcating the divine right of eon- 
quest, ahould not be burned also; but either out of respect to their 

t The bishop, as a matter of course, professes, as we have seen, 
w unwillingness to accept of th s additional charge and court office! 
He u ?«i all possible endeavours to excuse myself; I 

had hitherto no share in the princess's favour or confidence - 1 was 
also become uneasy at some things in the king’s conduct; I consi- 
dered him as a glorious instrument, raised up by Go<j, who had 
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Early in the year William had dispatched Lord 
Portland on an embassy to Paris, with instructions 
that were known to none except the king and his 
friend and adviser, the pensionary Heinsius. To 
make an impression on the French court and people, 
who had contracted a great liking for such things 
during the stately and gorgeous reign of Louis 
XIV., William departed from his usual plainness 
and simplicity, and fitted out this embassy and 
retinue in a most splendid manner, and at a vast 
expense. Those who grumbled at everything he 
did complained loudly at this; and those perhaps 
the loudest who had most blamed him for parsi¬ 
mony and meanness, and a disregard to the dignity 
of the nation. Portland was attended by the cele¬ 
brated wit and poet, Mathew Prior, as his secre¬ 
tary. The embassy made its public entrance into 
Paris on the 27th of February, making the Pari¬ 
sians stare and wonder. It is said that they criti¬ 
cised the dresses, equipages, &c.; hut this is rather 
an old habit than any proof of their want of better 
taste. Portland represented his master with good 
effect, being stately, cool, and dignified, and reso¬ 
lute not to yield any of those points of etiquette 
which were so important in the court and diplo¬ 
macy of France at that time. He wrote to Wil¬ 
liam,—“ Not understanding ceremonials, | make 
up for it in obstinacy, which .is rather necessary 
here.” The stage dignity of Louis, and all his 
imposing manners, were thrown away upon this 
firm and cool-headed Dutchman; and the grand, 
monarque , for the first time these many years, 
saw a diplomatist that would hold the master he 
served his equal in all things. Nor was Secretary 
Prior wanting in his part. One of his sayings was 
proper to make an impression on a witty, epigram 
matic nation. As he was passing through the 
splendid gallery at Versailles, covered with paint¬ 
ings by Le Brun, representing the victories of 
Louis XIV., he was asked by one of the courtiers 
whether his master, King William, had any such 
paintings as those at Whitehall. “ No, sir,” said 
the wit, “ my master’s actions are to he seen every¬ 
where but in his own house.” Portland, with 
little circumlocution, complained of the counte¬ 
nance still shown by the court of Versailles to the 
Duke of Berwick and “ other assassins,” who had 
the bad taste to be there at his presentation and 
after-visits. The French court replied that the 
Duke of Berwick had only been engaged in the 
matter of invasion; and that, as for the rest, if 
they were proved to he assassins (that is, to have* 
been accomplices with Barclay, Perkins, and the 
other Turnham-grcen men), his most Christian 
majesty would withdraw his protection from them. 

done great things by him; I had also such obligations to him, that 
1 had resolved, on public us well ns on private accounts, never to 
engage in any opposition to him; and yot I could not help think¬ 
ing he might have carried matters farther than he did, and that he 
was giving his enemies handles to weaken his government 
Those considerations disposed me rather ft retire from the court; 
and town than to engage deeper in such a constant for 

so many years as this employment might run out to. The king made 
It, indeed, easy In one respect; for, as the young prince was to he all' 
the summer at Windsor, wliieh was in my diocese, so he allowed me 
ten weeks in the yeifr for the other ports of my diocese.” 
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Portland named Sir George Barclay himself, who, 
since his flight from England, had been treated 
with as much consideration as ever by the court of 
St. Germain. The French minister merely told 
him that Barclay had been deprived of his military 
command. Lord Portland then demanded the 
removal of King James to Rome or Avignon, in¬ 
sisting that this removal had been verbally agreed 
to by Marshal Boufllers when negotiating the 
treaty at Ryswick. Boufllers rather equivocated 
than denied the fact; but Louis, who wanted to 
keep England in a state of uneasiness, declared 
that nearness of kindred to the dethroned sove¬ 
reign, compassion, and the point of honour, forbade 
him sending James out of his dominions. After 
such a declaration, and with the notoriety of the 
fact that the court of St. Germain continued to be 
stocked by men who had proposed or actually en¬ 
gaged in plans of assassination, it was hardly to 
be expected that William should send James’s 
queen the pension of 50,000/. a-year. If the Eng¬ 
lish parliament had been less jealous upon the 
subject of the army,—if Louis had not at this 
moment proposed a grand scheme, which for 
a time misled him, it is pretty certain that 
William would not have stopped at the mere sus¬ 
pension of a payment to the exiled family, but 
would have demanded, as a sine qua non , the 
removal, from the neighbourhood of the English 
shores, of ‘that focus of conspiracy and intrigue. 
The scheme in question was the memorable “ First 
Partition Treaty,” of which so much has been 
said and written. It is declared, or artfully implied, 
by some writers, that this plan originated with 
William. But, on the 3rd of January, when Port¬ 
land was preparing to go to France, William, in 
writing to his intimate adviser, the Pensionary 
Heinsius, with whom he had no state secrets, 
alludes to a scheme suggested in France, and 
seems to wonder what it can be. “What the 
French ambassadors have said to you,” says Wil¬ 
liam, “ that something must be done by the 
Republic, France, and me, towards maintaining 
the peace, surprises me much; but I am of opinion 
with you, that it relates to the guarantee between 
the emperor, the empire, and us. The Earl of 
Portland will readily be able io get to the bottom 
of this affair in France; and this is a further 
reason for hastening his departure as much as pos¬ 
sible.” On the 15th of March, or about a fort¬ 
night after his arrival at Paris, Portland writes to 
«his master,—“ Yesterday, Messieurs de Pomponne 
and De Torcy came to sec me, and told me that it 
was by order of the most Christian king to tell me 
that he was willing to make use of me in a thing 
of the greatest importance , and which demanded 
the greatest secrecy; and that his majesty had an 
entire confidence in me. After I had answered as 
I ought, M. de Pomponne said that, as the senti- 
snents of the king, ins master, were sincere for 
the maintenance of the peace, and as they were 
•fully persuaded'that your majesty’s sentiments 
were the same k it was necessary to take care of 


those things which might cause the interruption of 
that peace, and to come to an understanding how 
to prevent it: that the death of the King of Spain , 
which might happen suddenly, and which would 
bring on the same trouble from which we had just 
freed ourselves, was of that nature that the most 
Christian king desired to enter with your majesty 
into engagements which might prevent so great an 
evil; that, Spain falling into the hands of the em¬ 
peror, he might make himself master of all Italy, 
and so absolute in the empire as to become an 
object to be feared; that, for this end, his most 
Christian majesty wished to enter into an under¬ 
standing and agreement with your majesty touch¬ 
ing the said succession, desiring to know if your 
majesty were inclinable thereto, and what condi¬ 
tions and securities you would require. 1 replied 
that I was surprised at this proposition, though I 
could not but consider the death of the King of 
Spain as a thing that would indubitably throw us 
back into a war; that, however, we considered the 
circumstance as an inevitable evil, only hoping that 
it might not happen quite so soon; that I saw that 
the interest of England and that of Holland was 
opposed to an accommodation, both as regarded 
the maritime force and the trade of all the world; 
that I did not sec how it w r as possible for your 
majesty to give any other answer than a general 
one to such a proposition, unless I was informed 
of the sentiments of the most Christian king with 
regard to the particulars which he had to propose. 
He (M. Pomponne) replied that he could not enter 
into particulars until your sentiments in general 
were understood, and that, even then, they must 
know from you what you would judge suitable 
for the interest and security of the two nations of 
England and Holland. I told him I was sure that, 
if I wrote to y T our majesty in the general terms he 
spoke about, I could expect, at the most, no other 
answer than that your majesty would he willing 
to listen to what should be proposed to you. And 
as I saw, at length, that J could get nothing more 
out of him, I told him, as if for talk, my own pri¬ 
vate sentiments as to what 1 believed would be 

considered as contrary to our interests. 

To which he said, that, as for what concerned the 
Low Countries, it would be easy to agree in a 
manner to give satisfaction to both parties j that, 
for Spain itself, they would give sufficient securi¬ 
ties that that kingdom should never be under the 
domination of the same king with France; but for 
the Indies, and about the security of our trade in 
the Mediterranean, on which two things I touched 
a great deal, he would answer me nothing, demand¬ 
ing only that I should render an account to your 
majesty of all that he had proposed to me, declare 
the sentiments of the king his master, and beg to 
be informed of yours, sire.”* In continuation, 
the wary diplomatist informed William that he 
had not dropped a word which might lead them 
to judge of his majesty’s intentions, and that he 
would endeavour to engage Pomponne in some other 

• Ilaiilwicko State Pupeis. 
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discourse, from which he might learn, beforehand, 
the real intentions of Louis. And in the same 
letter he announces the departure (on that very 
day) of the Comte de Tallard, who was hound to 
St. James’s, ostensibly only to congratulate Wil¬ 
liam, but in reality to lead him into the grand and 
secret plan of Louis. Tallard, an experienced ne¬ 
gotiator, arrived at London on the 19th of March, 
and soon after a negociation of the Partition Treaty 
was entered upon with vigour, but still with the 
utmost secrecy—at least as far as England was 
concerned; for there are reasons for believing that 
Louis, for objects which will be soon made appa¬ 
rent, let some of the grandees of Spain into the 
mystery. Louis himself and King William, Lord 
Portland, Count Tallard, and the Pensionary of 
Holland did all the business without the knowledge 
of any English minister or any English subject 
whatever. Sunderland, that man of all counsels, was 
passed over in this; and even the steady, close, and 
true Chancellor Somers, though not kept totally 
in the dark, was admitted only to a demi-jour 
sort of light. But Somers, be it said,—perhaps 
we may add Montague,—was the only one of 
the cabinet that William could have trusted;— 
Admiral Russell, now Lord Orford, Shrewsbury, 
and the rest, would have sold or betrayed the 
secret if they had been trusted with it. But 
such close proceedings suit ill with a constitu¬ 
tional form of government. “ The exclusion 
of all those,” says Mr. Hallam, “whom, whe¬ 
ther called privy or cabinet counsellors, the 
nation holds responsible for its safety, from this 
great negotiation, tended to throw back the whole 
executive government into the single will of the 
sovereign, and ought to have exasperated the 
House of Commons far more than the actual trea¬ 
ties of partition, which may probably have been 
the safest choice in a most perilous condition of 
Europe.”* But that perilous condition of Europe 
was really such that no statesman could look at 
it without dread; and so unable was William to 
take a warlike attitude that he almost ran the risk 
of a civil war by leaving sealed orders with his 
council to keep up a paltry land force of 16,000 
men. Unable to fight, he treated; and his con¬ 
duct must always be regarded with reference to, 
and in connexion with, the whole circumstances 
and condition of himself, of England, and of 
Europe. He well knew that Louis had had his 
eye upon the whole Spanish succession for more 
than thirty years; and that the laws of the French 
monarchy, and the inclination of a powerful faction 
in Spain, would justify and facilitate an imme¬ 
diate seizure, whenever Charles II.’s dim lamp 
of life should go out. In a letter, dated in the 
month of March,t William says—“ Should this 
death take place soon, there is nothing to be ex¬ 
pected from this negotiation. The invincible 
difficulties that appear in the thing itself, the un¬ 
prepared state the allies are in to begin a war, 

• Const. Iliat. 

t From Kensington to Pensionary lleinsius at the lloguc. 


and the bad situation of Spain, make me shudder 
when I consider the affair; for certainly France is 
in a cortdition to take possession of that monarchy 
before we shall be able to concert measures to op¬ 
pose it. The constitution here is such that 1 shall 
be able to contribute little towards the land forces, 
but I will do something towards the marine; for 
the people here will, I believe, be inclinable to it, 
though we shall have great want of money” 
Continuing in the same anxious tone, William 
tells his confidant Heinsius that all possible pre¬ 
cautions ought to be taken by the allies, and that 
he did not know but it would be proper to assem¬ 
ble a kind of congress at the Hague again, or at 
Vienna, though at the latter place lie saw great 
difficulties, on account of the distance. In con¬ 
clusion, he says, “ Expert ministers must be sent 
thither, as also to Madrid. It will also be neces¬ 
sary to give encouragement on all sides to remain 
armed. J wish J could do so too.”* On the first 
of April, writing from Windsor, William assures 
Heinsius that he approves of his correspondence 
with the Earl of Portland, and thinks that he has 
fully explained “ this important matter to him.” 
He doubts, however, whether the French will 
proceed to particulars, and doubts still more 
whether it will be possible to bring this im¬ 
portant negociation to a good conclusion, seeing 
the different interests of the parties negotiating. 
“Besides,” adds William, “the greatest hard¬ 
ship that appears to me in this business is, 
the little reliance to he made on engagements 
with France; and her power will be thereby so 
much the more considerable, that she will be at 
liberty to pay just as much regard to the treaties 
as may suit her convenience, of which we have 
had but too much experience. On the other hand, 
I do not see a possibility of preventing France 
from putting herself in immediate possession of 
the monarchy of Spain, in case the king should 
happen to die soon. However, nothing else can 
be done than to take all those measures you men¬ 
tion ; and principally we must labour to bring the 
emperor and Elector of Bavaria t to an agreement 
with respect to the succession, otherwise it will be 

• Hardwicko State Papers. 

i Both the emperor and the Elector of Bavaria pretended to tlio 
Spanish succession, their claims, like those of Lonis XIV. lor his 
son, the Dnnphin, depending on intermarriages and descent from 
different Infantas of Spain. It is sufficient in this place to 
state that the claim of the Dauphin of France was derived 
through liis deceased mother, the Infanta Maria Theresa, who 
was the eldest sister of the reigning King of Spain, Charles II., 
but who had expressly, renounced for herself and her posterity 
all right of succession to the Spanish crown on her marriage 
with Louis XIV.; that the claim of the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria was also derived through his deceased mother, the Elec- 
tress Maria Antonietta, who was the daughter of Charles's second 
sister, Margaret, likewise deceased, married to the Emperor Leo¬ 
pold I.; that this claim was opposed by the electoral prince’s grand¬ 
father, Leopold, on the ground that Maria Antonietta nad renounced 
her right ol succession, as well ns her aunt Maria Theresa, on her 
marriage,—the fact being that the emperor had, indeed, compelled 
his daughter-in-law to make such a renunciation, but that the act 
had never been confirmed cither by the king or the Cortes |of Spain, 
on which account it was generally considrecd invalid; and, finally, 
that the Emperor Leopold I., assuming that his grandson's pre¬ 
tensions were thus set aside, claimed theSnlatritauce of the Spanish) 
crown for himself, both through his mother, Maria, who was a 
daughter of Philip III., and as the true heir mulo of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the founders of the mouarcliy; but at the same time he • 
offered to renounce this right, both for himself and his eldest son, 
in favour of his second son, tko Archduke Charles. 
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impossible for us to take measures right.” In the 
same letter he speaks anxiously about the naval 
equipments of France. Up to this point,"and in¬ 
deed long after, William looked rather to war than 
to negociation; but the discordant views,the poverty, 
and indecision of the members of the late confede¬ 
racy, and the temper of his own English parliament, 
utterly precluded all hope of any successful re¬ 
course to arms; and, to diminish the evil, he drove 
on his secret diplomacy. The Count de Tallard 
followed him into Holland; and in the quiet, rural 
retreat of Loo the fate of Europe was debated, 
and the partition of the vast and in good part un¬ 
amalgamated dominions of Spain was decided 
upon—not so much (as far as William was con¬ 
cerned) for any self-aggrandisement as for pre¬ 
venting the whole from falling to Louis. The 
first glimpse of these negociations was communi¬ 
cated by Lord Portland, who had joined the king 
at Loo,, and who, about the middle of August, 
wrote to Secretary Vernon, enclosing a letter 
from the king to* Chancellor Somers. Portland’s 
letter let out only one-half the secret. “ While I 
was in England,” says this negociatortothe Eng¬ 
lish Secretary of State, “ I often heard that Count 
Tallard should say that au accommodation might 
be found out, in relation to the succession of 

Spain, in case of that king’s death.’Tis 

true I heard the same thing talked of while I was 

in France.The king, to avoid a war by 

previous accommodation, has sounded France 
upon what terms an agreement might be made, to 
which they do not seem averse; and, as his ma¬ 
jesty would not enter too deeply into this matter 
without knowing something of their opinion in 
England, he has commanded me to impart it to 
you; and you may speak to my Lord Chancellor 
about it.” Portland then divulged the conditions 
of this First Partition Treaty, which were in sub¬ 
stance, that the Electoral Prince of Bavaria should 
have the kingdom of Spain, the Indies, the Spa¬ 
nish part of the Low Countries, and all the de¬ 
pendencies of the Spanish crown, except Naples 
and Sicily, Sardinia, the province of Guipuscoa 
on this side the Pyrenees, Fontarabia and St. Se¬ 
bastian, Final, and the places on the coast of Tus¬ 
cany, called Presidii , of which Spain stood then 
possessed ; and all which were to go to the 
dauphin, in consideration of which France was 
absolutely to renounce the right it pretended to 
the succession, and Milan was to be given to the 
Archduke Charles, the emperor’s second son.* 
The king’s letter to Chancellor Somers was in 
these words: “ I imparted to you before I left 
England that in France there was expressed to 
my Lord Portland some inclinations to come to an 

p * In one of the letters written to Ileinsins from England in the 
month of April, William says—'* I gave him ( Tallard) to understand 
that I foresaw no accommodation, unless at least all the Spanish pos¬ 
sessions in Italy should he ceded to the emperor, and the Spanish 
Netherlands to the Elector or Bavaria, not in the condition they now 
are, but with a stronger and greater barrier, which might bo discussed 
hereafter; and tor us (the English) some ports in the Mediterranean 
and in the Welt Indite,far the teewetyofaur cmeuree."~Hardwicke 
State Papert.—Vat WiUiam evidently could not get these terms con- 


agreement with us concerning the succession o 
the kihg of Spain ;* since which, Count Tallard , 
has mentioned it to me, and has made such pro¬ 
positions, the particulars of which my lord Port¬ 
land will write to Vernon, to whom 1 have given 
orders not to communicate them to any other be¬ 
sides yourself, and to leave to your judgment to"" 
whom else you would think proper to impart them; 
to the end that I might know your opinion upon 
so important an affair, and which requires the 
greatest secrecy. If it be fit this negociation be 
carried on, there is no time to he lost, and you 
will send me the full powers under the great seal, 
with the names in blank, to treat with Count 
Tallard: I believe this may be done (so) secretly, 
that none but you and Vernon, and those to whom 
you shall have communicated it, may have know¬ 
ledge of it ; so that the clerks who are to write 
the warrant and the full powers may not know 
what it is. According to all intelligence, the king 
of Spain cannot outlive the month of October; and 
the least accident may carry him off every day. 

1 received yesterday your letter of the 9th. Since 
my lord Wharton cannot at this time leave Eng¬ 
land, I must think of some other to send ambas¬ 
sador to Spain; if you can think of any one pro¬ 
per, let me know it, and be always assured of my 
friendship.” At this moment, when all the par¬ 
ticulars of the treaty had been settled at Loo, 
without any concurrence or advice of the English 
cabinet, Chancellor Somers was at Tonbridge 
Wells taking the waters for the benefit of his 
health. Three days after the date of the king’s 
letter the chancellor replied to it, stating that he 
had thought the best way of executing his ma¬ 
jesty’s commands would he to communicate to 
my Lord Orford, and Mr. Montague, and the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, the subject of my Lord Portland’s 
letter, letting them know at the same time how 
strictly his majesty required an absolute secrecy ; 
that Mr. Montague and Mr. Secretary Vernon had 
come ddwn to him at Tonbridge Wells, and had 
there humbly suggested three things for his ma¬ 
jesty’s guidance:—1. That the entertaining a pro¬ 
posal of this nature seemed to he attended with 
very many ill consequences, if the French should 
not act a sincere part;—“ but,” adds Somers, 
“ we were soon at case as to any apprehension of 
this sort, being fully assured your majesty would 
not act but with the utmost nicety in an affair 
wherein the glory and safety of Europe are so 
highly concerned.” 2. That prospects were very 
bad indeed if the death of the King of Spain, 
which seemed probably to be very near, should 
happen before any provision or arrangement, the 
King of France having so great a force in readi¬ 
ness that he was in a condition to take possession 
of all Spain before any other prined would be able 
to make a stand; and that in as far as related to 
England there was “ a deadness and want of spirit 
in the nation universally,” for none were dis¬ 
posed to the thought of entering into a new war, 

• Sonars bod therefore not been left quite in tlie dark. 
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but all seemed to be tired out with taxes “ to a 
,degree beyond what wat discerned , till it ap¬ 
peared upon the occasion of the late elections 
“ ThisJ” adds Somers, “ is the real truth of the 
fact, upon which your majesty will determine 
what resolutions are proper to be taken.” 3. It 
' ’Would remain to consider what would be the con¬ 
dition of Europe if the scheme proposed in the 
Partition Treaty took effect. “ Of this,” says 
the chancellor, “ we thought ourselves little ca¬ 
pable of judging. But it seemed that, if Sicily 
was in the French hands, they will be entirely 
masters of the Levant trade; that, if they were 
possessed of Final, and those other sea-ports on 
that side, whereby Milan would be entirely shut 
put from relief by sea or any other commerce, 
that duchy would be of little signification in the 
hands of any prince; and that, if the king of 
France had possession of that part, of Guipuscoa 
which is mentioned in the proposal, besides the 
ports he would have in the ocean, it does seem he 
would have as easy a way of invading Spain on 
that side as he now has on the side of Catalonia. 
But it is not to be hoped that France will quit its 
pretences to so great a succession without consi¬ 
derable advantages ; and we are all assured your 
majesty will reduce the terms as low as can be 
done, and make them, as far as is possible in the 
present circumstances of things, such as may be 
some foundation for the future quiet of Christen¬ 
dom ; which all your subjects cannot but be con¬ 
vinced is your true aim. If it could be brought to 
pass that England might be some wav a gainer 
by this transaction, whether it was by the Elector 
of Bavaria (who is the gainer by your majesty’s 
interposition in this treaty) his coming to an 
agreement to let us into some trade to the Spa¬ 
nish plantations, or in any other manner, it would 
wonderfully endear your majesty to your English 
subjects.” Somers also gave it as the suggestion 
of Montague, and Secretary Vernon, and himself, 
that it did not sufficiently appear, in case the nego¬ 
tiation proceeded, what was to be done on Wil¬ 
liam’s part in order to ensure its due execution; 
or whether any more was required than that the 
English and Dutch should sit still and leave France 
to see it executed. “ If that be so,” adds the 
chancellor, “ what security ought we to expect 
from the French that, while we are neuter, they 
will confine themselves to the terms of the treaty, 
and not attempt to take farther advantages?” And 

* While the king was negociating at J,oo the elections were in 
progress for a new parliament, and every candidate wan unpopular 
that did not pledge himself to peace, economy, and a reduction of 
taxe*. W-ith this state of England on the one hand, and the waver¬ 
ing and weakness and selfish policy of his allies on the other, what 
could William do but endeavour to lessen the mischief by treaty, 
and treat in such a way as might effect a tolerable compromise and 
satisfy the allies? Even before lie left England, and before the 
elections came on, he told Heinsius that the English, in ease of a 
war, would contribute little or nothing except in a fleet, and leave 
the straggle by land to the Dutch and the other allies, who would 
never be able “to carry through" without more a« i «b nc« from Eng¬ 
land. He doubted even whether lie could secure that old battle-field 
tiie Spanish Netherlands against the French. “ 1 see,” said he, 

“ no likelihood of bringing the parliament to give money sufficient 
to keep so considerable a body of troops in the Spanish Netherlands 
as 1 bad last war: and without tlmt I see no possibility of defending 
them ,"—Hardwicke Slate Papers. 


then Somers concluded his letter in these words: 
“ I humbly beg your majesty’s pardon, that these 
thoughts are so ill put together: these waters are 
known to discompose and disturb the head , so as 
almost totally to disable one from writing. I 
should he extremely troubled if my absence from 
London has delayed the dispatch of the com¬ 
mission one day. You will he pleased to observe 
that two persons (as the commission is drawn) 
must he named in it, hut the powers may be exe¬ 
cuted by either of them: I suppose your majesty 
will not think it proper to name commissioners 
that arc not English, or naturalised, in an affair of 
this nature.” And then came a most important 
postscript, announcing that the commission, with 
full powers and the names in blank, had been 
passed under the great seal of England. “ The 
commission,” Bays Somers, “is wrote by the secre¬ 
tary t and l have had it sealed in such a manner 
that no creatme has the least knowledge of the 
thing besides the persons named.” But Somers, 
suspicious of after-consequences, had not only 
made Secretary Vernon write the commission, bet 
had also asked him to give a warrant for affixing 
the seal to it. The secretary, lioweveT, declined 
giving this warrant, and Somers used the great 
seal without, it, taking care to keep the king’s 
letter as a justification or an excuse for this clearly 
unconstitutional act. As soon as the sealed powers 
arrived at the Hague William appointed Lord 
Portland and Sir Joseph Williamson bis two 
commissioners; and on the 11th of October, or 
about six weeks after the dispatch of the carte 
blanche from England, the memorable First Parti¬ 
tion Treaty was signed by Portland, Williamson, 
the Count dc TallaTd, and the Pensionary Heinsius. 
By the first article the parties contracting (that, is, 
England, France, and Holland) renewed and 
confirmed the treaty of Ryswick; and the next 
avowed and declared that the desire of preserving 
the public tranquillity, and preventing the umbrage 
which might he taken from the overgrown power 
of any one prince, were the sole motives of the 
partition of the dominions of Spain. They bound 
themselves by the 8th article to communicate 
the treaty to the emperor and the Elector of Ba¬ 
varia immediately after the exchange of ratifica¬ 
tions ; and, upon the death of the King of Spain, 
the emperor and the elector were to he invited to 
approve thereof. And by subsequent articles it 
was provided that, in case either the emperor or 
the elector should reject the present treaty, and, 
should, nevertheless, make any attempt to take 
possession of the share (partage *) therein allotted 

• The several partaget or shares were finally thus arranged in 
the treaty: “ That the dauphin, in lieu of his claim to the whole 
succession, shall have for mb share (sea partage), in full propriety, 
possession, &c„ to have and to hold to him and his heirs for ev er, 
free from all molestation upon any pretence or any claim on the 
said succession whatsoever, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily; the 
places on the coast of Tuscany, or the isJanjls adjacent, then belong¬ 
ing to Spain, namely, St. Sternno, Porto Emile, Orhitcllo, Jclamone^ 
Porto Lougone, and Fiombino, in the same manner as they were 
then had and held by the Spaniards, together with the town and 
maTquisAte of Final, the province of Uuipnscoa, particularly the 
towns of Fontarabiaand St. Sebastian, situated in that province, and 
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to him, or of any other part of the inheritance of 
Spain, by force, the present contracting parties 
should oppose such attempt with all their force; 
and in the mean time any share allotted to the 
brother or son of the prince so rejecting this pre¬ 
sent treaty should remain, as in sequestration, in 
the hands of such as should then be viceroys or 
governors of the said territories; that the present 
treaty should be made good by force of arms 
against all opposers whatsoever; that all kings, 
princes, and states might become parties to 
the treaty if they thought fit, or even guarantees 
of the same; and that the ratifications should 
be exchanged within three weeks from the day 
<d signing, or sooner if possible. But there 
wore certain separate and secret articles, namely, 

I. That the Elector of Bavaria should be tutor 
and administrator to his young son, and 
should have the administration of all his territo¬ 
ries during his minority. 2. That if the said 
prince, his son, should die without issue, then the 
elector should succeed to all the said kingdoms, 
&e. 3. That in case the duchy of Milan should 
?ome to be sequestered, the administration thereof 
mould be vested in the Prince de Vaudemont, its 
present governor, and upon his decease in Prince 
Charles dc Vaudemont, his son. These secret 
articles were signed byTallard, Portland, and Wil- 
; iamson only, Heinsius being omitted; but six other 
ministers besides Heinsius signed the body of the 
treaty on behalf of the Estates General. The ratifi¬ 
cations were exchanged within the time prescribed; 
and as William, at un earlier part of the present 
year, had entered into a new triple alliance with 
Sweden and Holland on a defensive plan, which 
provided not only that in case cither of the contract¬ 
ing parties was attacked the others should iinme- 

ivp,-dully the porL of l'jissages comprised in it; with this exception, 
that if imy places belonging to the said province lay on the other 
side of the Pyrenees, and the other mountains of Navarre, Alava, 
or llineny, they should belong to Spain; and, contrariwise, all such 
places belonging to Spain as lay on this side the said mountains 
should belong to Franco; the passes of the said mountains to bo 
eipially divided between the two kingdoms: the whole of the said 
premises, together with the fortifications, ammunitions, powder, ball, 
eunnou, galleys, Sec., which should lie found belonging to the king of 
Sjiniu at the time of his death, without, issue, to l>e annexed to the 
kingdoms, places, islands, and provinces, which are to compose the 
slum< of (he. dunphin: in consideration of which said slime so com¬ 
posed, the moat Christian king, for himself, the dauphin, his chil¬ 
dren male and female, his heirs already horn or to be born, as also 
the dauphin, for himself, his children, heirs, &c., did promise to re¬ 
nounce, and on these conditions did then renounce, all their rights 
mul pretensions to the said crown of Spain, and all other the realms, 
isles, estates, countries thereunto belonging, &c. That the crown of 
Spain, together with the other kingdoms, islands, states, countries, 
and places belonging thereto (except those before excepted), should 
ho given and assigned to the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, in full pro¬ 
priety and possession, to have and to hold to him and his heirs for 
ever, as his share of the said inheritance, against all rights, claims, 
and pretensions, &c. &c„ either on the part of the most Christian 
king, the dauphin, &c., on one part, or the emperor, the King of the 
Homans, the archduke, 8cc., on the other; in consideration of which, 
the said Elector of Bavaria, os well in tho quality of father, as of 
lawful tutor and administrator to the said electoral prince, his lieirs, 
&c„ should hold himself satisfied with the said share, and renounce 
all rights, claims, and pretensions whatsoever on the shares assigned 
to tho dauphin and the archduke; as the said electoral prince was 
also to do, when out of his minority. The duchy of Milan was 
assigned to the said archduke, as his share of the said inheritance, 
and in extinction of the clutais of all his family: for as he, the said 
•archduke, by the said article, was to renounce, when he became of 
age, all the kingdoms, provinces, fee., already disposed of, so, by 
the next article, the emperor, for himself and his heirs, and the King 
of the Homans, were severally to declare and execute the like renun¬ 
ciations, on the denth of the Catholic king, ip consideration ol' the 
allotment of the said duchy to the archduke.” 


diately assist, but also declared and imported that 
the scope of this triple league waB to preserve the * 
eace of Europe against any aggression whatsoever, 
e for a moment flattered himself with the hope 
that he might pass the short remainder of a de¬ 
clining life—his constitution was breaking fast—iu*. 
repose and tranquillity, appearing, indeed, to have 
believed that the great object of his existence was 
accomplished, and that some limits were set to the 
ambition of Louis XFV., which, at the beginning of 
his career, when called upon to defend his native 
dykes, had seemed as irresistible as it was bound¬ 
less. But there was little sincerity in one of the 
parties to this new triple league; and Sweden, two 
months after signing it, being probably advised in 
secret by France, and made jealous of the Parti¬ 
tion Treaty then negociating, concluded unother 
treaty, rendering the triple one nugatory, with 
Louis. And in reposing upon the arrangements 
made at Loo William rested upon a mere reed, 
though it is just possible that, but for an event 
which he could not foresee,—namely, the death of 
the young Bavarian prince,—those arrangements 
might have been somewhat more effectual. The 
manner in which the Partition Treaty had been 
carried on and concluded was, in England, clearly 
unconstitutional; and much or most of the treaty 
itself is indefensible. Yet we cannot but think 
that it has been condemned with too much ran¬ 
cour, and that sufficient allowance has hardly ever 
been made for the perplexing and insurmountable 
difficulties of William’s position. Political enor¬ 
mities of a more recent date—the several partitions 
and dismemberments of Poland—have rendered 
the very word partition harsh and odious to all 
liberal ears, and have served to convert every 
treaty in which it occurs into a bye-word and re¬ 
proach. Yet the proposed division of the inherit¬ 
ance of the Spanish king differed most essentially 
from the partition of Poland. It was not proposed 
to cut up and parcel out one nation and people:— 
Spain, at least, was to be left as a whole, untouched 
by the diplomatic knife, except on the Trans- 
Pyrenean territories of Navarre, &c., which had 
long been as much French as Spanish, and which 
were occupied by a people of a different race or 
races, speaking different languages, having differ¬ 
ent laws, customs, and interests. It did not go 
to dissever the essentially Spanish colonies in 
South America and the West Indies from the 
mother-country: it merely lopped off that which 
Spain should never have had, and which she had 
acquired by no very honourable means—the king¬ 
dom of the Two Siqilies, the Milanese, Sardinia, 
and a few ports, with scarcely any territory adjoin¬ 
ing them, on the Tuscan coast. The diplomati: 
critics in those days merely complained of thes * 
decisions and transfers being made without th.t 
knowledge and consent of the King of Spain, or of 
this or that other prince; but the party moat inte¬ 
rested (as were the Poles at a later date) seem 
scarcely to have been considered at all. And it is 
indisputable that the dominion of f pain had been 
n 2* 
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a curse to the Italian people, and that Naples and 
, Sicily and Milan had miserably decayed and retro¬ 
graded under the government of Spanish viceroys, 
who hi! been for the most part the most stupid and 
worst despots of the seventeenth century. The 
French, during their brilliant but brief successes in 
That fair peninsula, had not acted in a manner to 
leave a good name behind them ; but, to the suffer¬ 
ing Italians, any change, any chance, seemed prefer¬ 
able to that dead-weight of the Spaniards, which 
paralysed their blood and heart; and, if the people 
had been consulted, they would at that moment 
have preferred a French king—like the dauphin 
or his son—to those blundering and plundering 
Spanish viceroys who had misruled them ever 
since the time of Ferdinand the Catholic* That 
heavy reproach—the malediction of an injured, 
denationalised people—which falls upon the parti¬ 
tioned of Poland, cannot therefore be made to 
apply to William, who must be held exempt from 
the worst of the charges implied by the word 
partition. 

After concluding the long negociation at Loo, 
the king amused himself for a short time in re¬ 
viewing the Dutch troops and interchanging com¬ 
pliments with the princes of Germany; not ne¬ 
glecting, however, the important treaty going on at 
Carlowitz for a permanent peace between the 
sultan and the emperor, the King of Poland and 
the Venetians. [He sent Lord Paget to Carlowitz, 
where the ncgociations were not finally concluded 
till the end of the year.] It was the 4th of De¬ 
cember before William reached London, and on 
the 6th he opened his new parliament, which 
he soon found to be composed of very turbulent 
materials. Both parties professed to feel that the 
choice of a speaker would not only show their re¬ 
lative strength, but in a degree determine the cha¬ 
racter of the session and the issue of their debates • 
and the press, as usual, had been at work before 
the meeting of the two Houses. A paper entitled 
‘Considerations upon the Choice of a Speaker’ 
had made a considerable impression, and the doc¬ 
trines of its author were taken up and repeated on 
all sides; as, for example—that, whenever slavery 
should be fixed upon England, as it was upon our 
neighbours, it must be by the twofold influence of 
a corrupt parliament and a standing parliamentary 
army, according to the dictum of the great Lord 
Burleigh, “ that England could never be undone 
except by a parliamentthat a corrupt Speaker 
was the fittest person to corrupt and otherwise in¬ 
fluence the proceedings of the House; that men 
holding offices in the government were most unfit 
to be Speakers of the Commons; that this disqua¬ 
lification also lay against all bargainers and trick¬ 
sters like “that old prostitute of the exploded 
pensioned parliament in Charles II.’s reign, who 
had, from that time till now, been tricking the 
House in so shameful a manner that three several 
periods of his life might be marked out by the 
bargains he had made with the court, when the 

■ * Giannone, Storia Civile del Regno di Napoli. 
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court came up to his price.” This description 
was intended to designate Sir Edward Seymour, 
one of the Whigs spoken of for Speaker; and 
the remark about men holding places under go¬ 
vernment was directed against Sir Thomas Little¬ 
ton, the other Whig favourite. Yet, when the 
house met, it was found that the Tory idol, Mr. 
Harley, had withdrawn, as having no chance in 
a contest; and then the choice fell upon Littleton, 
—“ which looked like a good omen on the side of 
the court, promising a smooth and happy ses¬ 
sion.”* The king, in his speech, told them that 
two things principally seemed to require their 
consideration—the first, what strength ought to be 
maintained at sea, and what force kept up at land, 
for the quieting of people’s minds at home, and 
for preserving to England the weight and influence 
she had acquired in the counsels and affairs of the 
continent.—[“ It will be requisite,” said he, “ that 
Europe should see you will not be wanting to 
yourselves.”]—The second was the making of 
some further progress towards a discharge of the 
debts which the nation had contracted by reason 
of the long and expensive war.—[‘* I think,” said 
he, “ that an English parliament can never make 
such a mistake as not to hold sacred all parlia¬ 
mentary engagements.”]—The Commons instantly 
took fiTe at these allusions to continental poli¬ 
tics, land forces, &c.; and, leaping over the usual 
parliamentary courtesy of an address to the sove¬ 
reign in reply to his speech, they fell upon the old 
ground of standing armies, which no public man, 
patriot or traitor, honest or a scoundrel, had ever 
yet taken up without rallying the masses of the 
English people round him. The ministers of the 
crown were too weak to make any resistance, and 
a resolution was soon adopted—“That all the land- 
forces of England, in English pay, exceeding 7000 
men (and those to consist of his majesty’s natural- 
bom subjects), should be forthwith paid and dis¬ 
banded ; and that all the forces in Ireland, except¬ 
ing 12,000 men (and those natural-bom subjects, 
to be kept and maintained by the kingdom of 
Ireland itself), should be likewise forthwith dis¬ 
banded.” This went to deprive William even of 
the services of his Dutch guard, which had fol¬ 
lowed him through good and bad fortune, which 
was dearer to him than almost any other object, 
and which was far too insignificant in number to 
excite any reasonable jealousy. Yet, without the 
slightest regard to his feelings, the representatives 
of the people whom he had rescued from a tyrannj 
and a despondency in which they had seemed un¬ 
able to help themselves framed a bill upon the 
obnoxious resolution, carried it through all its 
stages, and sent it np to the Lords. Perhaps it is 
necessary to be a soldier to feel in its full force 
the bitterness of such a draught as this. By 
writers of all parties William’s feeling is described 
as having been intense. In fiis^first agitation ha 
even threatened again to quit the kingdom for 
ever, leaving the government to Jbe vested in 

, • Ralph. : 
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such persons as parliament might please to ap¬ 
point. In a letter to the Pensionary Heinsius he 
says, “ I am so chagrined at what passes in the 
House of Commons with regard to the troops, 
that I can scarce turn my thoughts to any other 
matter. I foresee that I shall be obliged to come 
to resolutions of extremity, and that I shall see 
you in Holland sooner than I thought.”* Nay, he 
even went so far as to write out, with his own hand, 
a speech to announce his purpose. It still exists, 
as penned by himself, among the manuscripts in 
the British Museum. Like all William’s produc¬ 
tions, it is plain and simple, without the least 
attempt at eloquence or rhetorical flourish. Its 
import in English is as follows:—“ My lords and 
gentlemen, I came into this kingdom, at the desire 
of the nation, to save it from ruin, and to pre¬ 
serve your religion, laws, and liberties; and for 
this object I have been obliged to sustain a long 
and very burdensome war for this kingdom, 
which, by the grace of God and the bravery of 
this nation, is at present terminated by a good 
peace; in which you may live happily and in 
repose, if you would contribute to your own 
security as I recommended at the opening of this 
session; but, seeing, on the contrary, that you have 
so little regard to my advice, and take so very 
little care of your own safety, and that you expose 
yourselves to evident ruin in depriving yourselves 
of the only means which may serve as necessary 
means for your defence, it would neither be just 
nor reasonable for me to be a witness of your 
ruin, not being able on iny part to avoid it, being 
in no condition to defend and protect you, which 
was the only view I had in coming to this coun¬ 
try ; and thus I must require you to choose and 
name to- me such persons as you may judge 
capable, to whom I may leave the administration 
of the government in my absence, assuring you 
that, though I am at present forced to retire out 
of this kingdom, I shall always preserve the same 
inclination for your advantage and prosperity; and 
that, when I may judge that my presence here is 
necessary for your defence, and that I can conceive 
I have the proper power to undertake it with suc¬ 
cess, and that you will contribute by putting me 
in my proper place, then I shall be induced to re¬ 
turn and hazard my life for your security, as I 
have done in time past. I pray God to bless your 
deliberations, and to inspire you with what is ne¬ 
cessary for the well-being and safety of this king¬ 
dom.”! The speech was not delivered, and doubts 
were entertained whether he ever seriously intended 

* Hardwicke State Papers. 

t Sir Henry Ellis's Collection. The editor informs us that " the 
Countess of Suffolk, lady of the bedchamber to Queen Caroline, 
told tho late Dr. Morton that she communicated this original draft 
to the queen, who chose to keep it, returning her only a copy. After 
the queen’s death it came into the possession of tho Princess Amelia, 
who gave it to Lord Berkeley of Stratton, for the Museum.” The 
original, in the Museum, is in,French, and in French of a very indif¬ 
ferent quality, both as to^rf&raar and orthography; but Sir Henry 
Ellis’s copyist or the printers have certainly added sundry errors of 
punctuation, Ac. Dalrymple gave an English version or the letter 
in hit Memoirs : but the authenticity of the document appears to 
have been doubted till Sir Henry EUis found the original in Wil¬ 
liam's handwriting. 


to withdraw. “ It was considered,” says Burnet, 

“ only as a threatening, so that little regard was . 
had to it.” But Chancellor Somers, who knew 
more of what was passing in the king’s mirifl than 
any one, wrote to inform the Duke of Shrewsbury 
that he thought William was in good earnest * 
We know not how the popular mind might have’"" 
been affected: probably, however,—as the English 
people almost invariably take the more generous 
side, and are susceptible of all the generous 
passions,—they would have felt both pain and re¬ 
gret if he who had preserved them from a de¬ 
grading despotism, who had led them in the field, 
who had retrieved the long-tarnished honour of 
their flag, and raised their military reputation to 
its ancient lustre, had been obliged to retire when 
the work was done, without his reward, and with 
the embittering conviction that he had served an 
ungrateful race. But, as for the majority of the 
truckling statesmen, they betrayed no generosity 
of sentiment on the occasion, but spoke of the faci¬ 
lity of making a new king at their will and plea¬ 
sure. A generation or two after, ail anecdote was 
current that the Earl of Sunderland, upon being 
told that William threatened to throw up the 
crown, exclaimed, “ Does he so? Well, there is 
Toni Pembroke, who is as good a block of wood 
as a .king can be cut out of! Wc will send for 
him and make him our king.f 

a. d. 1699.—According to Lord Hardwicke, 
William was moved from his resolution by his 
chancellor.:}; When the Lords had passed, with¬ 
out amendment, the bill sent up by the Com¬ 
mons, William went down to the parliament 
(on the 1st of February, 1699), and there, with 
a good grace, gave it the royal assent. “ I am 
come,” said he, “to pass the bill for disband¬ 
ing the army as soon us I understood it was ready 
for me. Though in our present circumstances 
there appears great hazard in breaking such a 
number of the troops, and though I might think 
myself unkindly used, that those guards who came 
over to me, to your assistance, and have constantly 
attended me in all the actions wherein I have en¬ 
gaged, should be removed from me; yet it is my 
fixed opinion that nothing can be so fatal to us as 
that any distrust or jealousy should arise between 
me and my people, which I must own would have 

* Shrewsbury Correspondency 

t Dalrymple, Memoirs. By Tom Pembroke was meant tho Earl 
of Pembroke. A similar Btory is. however, told of the Duke of De¬ 
vonshire at a somewhat later period. Tho editor of the Oxford 
edition of Burnet says, “ It appears, from Carte’s papers in tho 
Bodleian Library, that tho Dnke of Devonshire, in consequence of 
his dislike to settling the crown on the House of Hanover, said, it 
would he better to place it on Lour Tom’s head, as they commonly 
called the Earl of Pembroke.” But Devonshire, who was not re¬ 
markable for wit or originality, might have repeated an old jest. 

t In a letter to the Duke or Shrewsbury, written about this time, 
Somers says, ” At present the king is without anything which has 
the appearance of a ministry. The plain consequence is, that every¬ 
body (seeing the little credit those have who serve him) is in a 
manner invited to endeavour to ruin or expose them.” Lord 
Hardwicke thus describes the chancellor's behaviour at thiN crisis 
" Lord Somers told the king upon it, that before his majesty made 
that declaration [to parliament lie should humbly desire to Tesign 
the great seal; he had received it from him ob his sovereign, and 
begged to return it to him while he continued so. This manly speech 
checked the king’s hasty project, which would have boen construed 
as a sort of abajeatfon.’’—Jfoh to a letter of the king't m Hardwicke 
State Papery 
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been very unexpected, after what I have under¬ 
taken, ventured, and acted, for the restoring and 
securing of their liberties. I have thus plainly 
told ybu the only reason which has induced me to 
pass this bill; and now I think myself obliged, 
in discharge of the trust reposed in me, and for 
"my own justification, that no ill consequences may 
lie at my door, to tell you as plainly my judgment, 
that the nation is left too much exposed. It is, 
therefore, incumbent upon you to take this matter 
into your serious consideration, and effectually to 
provide Buch a strength as is necessary for the 
safety of the kingdom and the preservation of the 
peace which God hath given us.” The Commons 
hereupon voted an address of thanks, in which 
they expressed a sense of their great obligations 
and their gratitude to him who had rescued their 
religion and liberties, and given peace to Christen¬ 
dom ; and the Lords also voted an address in the 
same tone, both Houses engaging to defend his 
sacred person and support his government. But 
when William, encouraged by these honeyed words, 
sent down to request that his Dutch guards might 
he allowed to remain, the Commons rejected his 
prayer with something like contempt: they re¬ 
solved to adhere to tne letter of the act; and it 
was decided, by a majority of 175 to 156, that the 
foreign troops, who were actually embarking at 
the moment, should be sent on their voyage to the 
continent. “ It is,” said the majority, in a new 
address, “ an unspeakable grief to your loyal 
Commons, that your majesty should be advised to 
propose anything to which they cannot consent, 
with due regard to that constitution which your 
majesty came over to restore, and did, in your 
gracious declaration, promise that all those foreign 
forces which came over with you should be sent 
back: in duty, therefore, to your majesty, and to 
discharge the trust reposed in us, we crave leave 
to lay before you, that nothing conduceth more to 
the happiness and welfare of this kingdom than 
an entire confidence between your majesty and 
your people, which can no way be so firmly esta¬ 
blished as by intrusting your sacred person with 
your own subjects.” But, whatever confidence 
William might repose in the generous and kindly 
feelings of the mass of the English people, he had 
had melancholy proof that there were many of his 
subjects —subjects eminent in name and rank,— 
men in the highest commands in army and navy— 
that had plotted his destruction; and he could not 
but know that, when that double traitor Marlbo¬ 
rough, in the year 1692, strove in parliament to 
get his foreign guards removed, it was in order to 
rob him of his crown and to restore the fatal line 
of Stuart. And, putting apart the weighty consi¬ 
deration of foreign wars and intrigues at every 
instant ready to break out afresh* was it not 

• Bolingbroke, though connected with the Tory party, who had 
voted for the measure, candidly admit* that the hurried reduction of 
the army was a capital political blunder. ” Franco, 1 ’ ho says, 

" continued armed by sea and land after the peace. She in" wiwd 
her forces, whilst other nations reduced theirs; and was ready to 
defend or to invade her neighbours, whilst, their confqjleracy being 
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natural, was it not excusable, that he, whose life 
had been repeatedly threatened by assassination in 
the streets and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of his capital, should be desirous of keeping about 
his person those countrymen of his own who had 
served him so faithfully and so long? The jea¬ 
lousy against standing armies has, no doubt, been 
a blessing to England, but still every generous 
mind must agVee that this sending away of the 
Dutch guard was, what it has been described by 
one of the best of our living writers—“ an act of 
unkindness and ingratitude.”* If we look into the 
base and party motives of the majority that car¬ 
ried the act, we shall feel inclined to speak still 
more harshly of the whole transaction. Dal- 
rymple states, on the authority of what he calls 
“ a well-vouched tradition,” that, when the account 
of the refusal of the Commons to leave him his 
Dutch guards was brought to him, William walked 
some time silently up and down the room, with 
his eyes fixed on the floor, then stopped, and, 
glancing wildly around, exclaimed, “ If I had a 
son, by God these guards should not quit me!” 
But, though we have the authority of Burnet to 
prove that William, in spite of his habitual cool¬ 
ness and great command over his passions, would 
sometimes betray violent feelings in violent and 
indecorous language, we are not disposed to give 
implicit credit to this tradition. He, however, 
made no further effort to retain the foreign troops ; 
and Dutch, French Huguenots, and all, proceeded 
to Holland. The condition of the latter—the 
exiles for conscience and religion—ought to 
have made the deeper impression, as about this 
time the persecuted Vaudois or Waldcnses were 
again driven out of Savoy to seek for refuge and a 
home among the Protestant princes of Germany. 

The tottering Whig ministry was now assailed 
on all sides. “ And it is certain,” says Burnet, 
“ that this act (an act lately carried by Montague 
and the Whig majority for establishing a new 
East India Company), together with the inclina¬ 
tions which those of the Whigs who were in 
good posts had expressed for keeping up a greater 
land force, did contribute to the blasting the re¬ 
putation they had hitherto maintained of being 
good patriots, and was made use of, over England, 
by the Tories, to disgrace both the king and 
them. To this another charge of a high nature 
was added—that they robbed the public, and ap¬ 
plied much of the money that was givfin for the 
service of the nation both to the supporting ‘a 

dissolved, they were in no condition to invade her, and in a bad one 
to defend themselves.”—Letter* on History. 

* Halliim, Const. Hist.—In a letter to Lord Galway (Houvigny), 
dated January 87, 1690. when the subject was under debate, the 
king says, ” There is a spirit of ignoranco and malice prevails here 
beyond conception.” In the same communication he speaks of a secret 
design to get three French regiments, and perhaps Miermont’s 
dragoons, sent ovor to Ireland to be kept there; but subsequently he 
gave up this design. And he also says to Lord Galway in another 
letter—” It is not possible to bo mon^sensibly touched than I am 
at my not being able to do more for thb poor refiigee officers (Ale 
French Htsguenott) who have served me with so much zeal and fide¬ 
lity. I am afraid the good God will punish the ingratitude of this 
nation. Assuredly, on all sides, my patience is put to the trial. ’ I 
am going to breathe a little beyond sea, in order to some back os 
soon as possible."— Ttndal, Hilt. , 
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vast expense and to the raising great estates to 
themselves: this was sensible to the people, who 
■were uneasy under heavy taxes.” The reader 
will not have forgotten the conduct of Admiral 
Russell* now Earl of Orford, and both first lord 
of the' admiralty and treasurer of the navy. It 
was upon this personage that the Commons made 
their first attack, charging him with keeping large 
sums of money on hand for his own private use, 
and to the great prejudice of the seamen and the 
public service. The accounts were produced, and 
the charges seemed -prirnd facie well made out. 
It uppeared that there remained a balance in the 
earl’s hands Iff 460,000/.; but, according to his 
own showing, about the whole of this sum was 
then in course of payment* The Commons forth¬ 
with voted an address to his majesty, complaining 
of delays in granting convoys, of allowances im¬ 
properly made to officers, &c., of a misapplication 
of the public money, of many new and unneces¬ 
sary charges introduced into the navy; and repre¬ 
senting that it was inconsistent with the service for 
the same person to be one of the commissioners 
for executing thi. office of lord high admiral and 
treasurer of the navy at the same time; that pass¬ 
ing of accounts without regular vouchers, &c., was of 
dangerous consequence; and that they must desire 
his majesty to be graciously pleased to take effectual 
cure that these mismanagements might, be pre¬ 
vented for the future. William sent a short and 
proper answer; but Orford resigned, quitting 
both fleet and admiralty—“ as if from a foresight 
of the storm which was gathering against him in 
the House of Commons.” The Tories were desir¬ 
ous of getting Sir George Rooke put in his place, 
but the Earl of Bridgewater, a nobleman but little 
acquainted with sea affairs, was appointed, and 
Priestman, one of the junior lords, who was re¬ 
moved at the same time, was succeeded by Lord 
Haversham, another “land admiral,” as the sailors 
began to call the admiralty commissioners. It 
was decided by the votes of the House that the 
naval forces should be strictly limited to 15,000 
seamen; and, for fear the king might augment 
his land-forces in the form or under the name 
of marines, it was specified that the said 15,000 
men should consist of seamen only. For the 
several demands for navy and army, disbanding, 
&c., they provided by one single bill, granting 
1,484,015/. If. lid. to be 'raised by a land-tax 
of three shillings in the pound. But in the same 
a#, “very much against the grain of the court,” 
a clause was attached for empowering commis¬ 
sioners “to take an account of the estates for¬ 
feited in Ireland by the last rebellion, in order to 
their being applied in ease of the subjects of Eng¬ 
land.” William, since the last time these Irish 
forfeitures were the subject of parliamentary 

' * He Mated that the bolaiui in hand was 460,190/, io*. Id .—but 
ndl all in caah— part in Wllie*; that" the money doe for wages, 
amounting to 883,639/. lit. lid., wai then paying off; and that 
60,031/., due to the yards (the tallios for which ho him just received), 
would likewise be paid as soon as they could bo converted into 
ciah."-tMph. 


debate, had given many of the Irish estates to his 
favourites, contrary to his promise to the Houses, 
being encouraged thereto by the long Bilence, and 
by the proposal made in the Commons that a part 
of the property should be left to the disposal of the 
crown. Proceeding on their principle that the 
Lords could not alter a money bill, the Commons 
further named in the bill the commissioners for 
carrying their purpose into effect. The Lords, 
who found themselves precluded from entering 
into the merits of the bill, reluctantly passed it, 
nine of their number—being a mixture of Whigs 
and Tories—protesting strongly against the proce¬ 
dure:—“First, because the clause in question 
comprised a matter foreign to the bill; and, 
secondly, because the practice of tacking clauses 
of this nature to money bills was contrary to 
the ancient method of proceeding in parliament, 
subversive of the freedom of debate, and deroga¬ 
tory to the privileges of the House.” William, 
though hurt and offended, gave the bill the royal 
assent, and prorogued parliament on the 4th of 
May. The ministry was now completely broken 
up. The Duke of Leeds, who had sunk into con¬ 
tempt ever since the discovery of his dealings with 
the old East India Company, was now dismissed 
from the Presidency of the Council, which was con¬ 
ferred on the Earl of Pembroke, or “Long Torn,” 
as he was called, who pretended to he neither 
Whig nor Tory, and who was respected by both 
parties. The Duke of Shrewsbury resigned, and 
Lord Jersey was put in his place. Sir John 
Lowther, now Lord Lonsdale, who had pushed 
his way to honours and riches through the patron¬ 
age of Danby and the Tories* got the privy seal. 

A few days after the prorogation William passed 
over to Holland, and fixed himself at his quiet 
retreat at Loo. But the tranquillity of that place 
could scarcely extend to his own mind; events 
were rolling on with astounding rapidity. The 
treaty of Ryswick and the Partition Treaty were 
both beginning to appear of no effect; the whole 
Spanish inheritance seemed again inevitably fall¬ 
ing to France; and, while he was precluded from 
keeping together the nucleus of an English army, 
Louis was increasing his forces, with the resolu¬ 
tion of defending with his sword what he was 
gaining by intrigue and diplomacy. But before 
proceeding to the great continental question we 
will briefly narrate events and circumstances 
nearer home which immeasurably increased Wil¬ 
liam’s old unpopularity in Scotland. 

The ships mentioned as being already at sea in 
the last session of parliament there were five stout 
ships carrying 1200 men, under the guidance of 
Paterson, who had sailed from Leith Roads on 
the 26th day of July (1698). That extraordinary 
projector had transported the ordinarily cool and 
calculating Scots almost out of their senses. From 
high to low all his countrymen were visited by day¬ 
dreams of sudden and enormous wealth, by visions 
of gold, and of nothing but gold. The new com¬ 
pany, which included flome of the noblest and most 
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intellectual of the Scottish nation, had caused the 
stout ships to be built in Holland, and many of 
the aristocracy had embarked their younger sons, 
confident that they were putting them on the sure 
road to wealth and distinction. Several lords 
denuded their estates to send out their vassals or 
tenantry; and many officers who had been dis¬ 
banded by the late peace had ventured their per¬ 
sons and their little property. The whole city of 
Edinburgh poured down upon Leith to witness 
the departure of the colony, and hundreds of 
soldiers and sailors, who had not been engaged, 
and for whom no provision was made, were with 
difficulty prevented from forcing themselves into' 
the ships. Ten days afteT their departure the 
Scottish parliament unanimously addressed the 
king, begging his support for the company, which 
still would not doubt of the validity of the charter, 
and of the letters patent which his majesty had 
granted it. The Lord President, Sir Hugh Dal- 
rymple, brother to Lord Stair, and the Lord 
Advocate, Sir James Stuart, jointly drew up me¬ 
morials to the king, in which they defended the 
rights of the company upon the principles of con¬ 
stitutional and international law. Paterson, who 
had not only visited the shores of that country, but 
had also been acquainted there with Dampier, the 
buccaneering captain, and Lionel Wafer, the sur¬ 
geon to the Buccaneers (who had lived many 
months among the native Indians), and who knew 
more of the isthmus than any European, led his 
little squadron straight for Darien. In the month 
of October they arrived at Golden Island, a place 
famed in the annals of the Buccaneers. It has 
been said, aud with some reason, seeing what had 
been done on shore by a handful of English ma¬ 
rauders, that these twelve hundred brave and 
hardy men, who for the most part had been trained 
to arms and inured to the fatigues and dangers of 
the late war, might, if they had been so disposed, 
have marched from one end of South America to 
the other, without finding any Spanish force cap¬ 
able of opposing them. But Paterson, who paid 
more respect to treaties of peace and the laws of 
nations than had been shown by the Morgans, 
Sharpes, and Dampiers, quietly landed at Acta, in 
a convenint harbour, one of the sides of which was 
formed by a long narrow neck of land. This neck 
of land they cut through, and, having thus formed 
a sort of island, they erected upon it their little 
fort, which they christened “ New St. Andrew’s,” 
or, according to other accounts, ** New Edinburgh.” 
Some forty or fifty guns were landed from the 
ships and planted round the fort. On the 
opposite side of the commodious harbour there 
was a mountain commanding a very extensive view 
both seaward and landward, and here they erected 
a signal-house, and placed in it a corps of quick- 
sighted Highlanders to give notice of the approach 
of any hostile force. The first public act of the 
infant colony was a declaration of freedom of trade 
and of religion to all nations. This great and en¬ 
nobling idea, which as yet had not been acted upon \ 


by any of the English colonies in the New World, 
with the curious exception of that of Maryland, 
planted'by the Catholic lord Baltimore,* seems to 
have originated with Paterson, who, whatever were 
his birth and education,! possessed an enlighten¬ 
ment and liberality really extraordinary, and 
notions about commerce and conscience which had 
hitherto been confined to a few speculative and 
inoperative philosophers.! Acta, or New St. 
Andrew’s, was admirably situated on the northern 
coast of the Isthmus of Darien, or Panama, about 
midway between Portobello and Carthagena, being 
about fifty leagues distant from either town. The 
magnificent natural harbour was capable of re¬ 
ceiving the greatest fleets, and was defended 
from storms by numerous islands and islets. 
On the other side of the isthmus the little fre¬ 
quented and unoccupied shores of the Pacific 
were indented with bays and harbours equally 
commodious: but the land communication from 
sea to sea lay over Tough and lofty moun¬ 
tains, and through wild forests: the river of Santa 
Maria, which ran across a great part of the isth¬ 
mus into the South Sea, was scarcely navigable by 
canoes except at certain seasons of the year, and 
fqj short distances: there was almost every variety 

* Sec vol. ii. p. 940. I.oid Baltimore, of course, would not ex¬ 
clude persons of His own religion from liis colony, and would uot 
have been permitted to exclude Protestants; so thathe had note- 
source but to tolerate both religions. 

+ Dalrymple says that Paterson’s birth was unknown; Hint he was 
bred to the Scottish Church, but, having a violent propensity to see 
foreign countries, he mode his profession the instrument of indulging 
it, by going to the western world under pretence of converting the 
Indians; that there he became acquainted with Dampier and Wafer, 
and other Buccaneers; that at first his intention was to offer his plan 
for a settlement on the isthmus of Darien to the English government, 
but, being discouraged, he turned his attention to the scheme for 
erecting the Bank of England, the model of which he assisted to 
make; that he afterwards proposed his colony to the Dutch, the 
Ilamlmrghers, and the Elector or Brandenburg; and that, on forming 
an intimate acquaintance with that wise and patriotic Scot. Fletcher 
of Saltoun, he trusted the fute of his project to his own countrymen. 

X This appears firom Paterson’s own papers, which exist in the Ad¬ 
vocates’ Library at Edinburgh, and from which Dalrymple has pub¬ 
lished some very striking extracts. We quote the following passages 
as being far in advance of the age in which he livedThe time 
and expense of navigation to China, Japan, the Spice Islands, and 
the far greatest part of the East Indies, will be lessened more than 
half, and the consumption of European commodities and manufac¬ 
tures will soon be more than doubled. Trade will increase trade, 
and money will beget money, and the trading world shall need no 
more to want work for their hands, but will rather want hands for 
their work. Thus this door of the seas, and the key of the universe, 
with anything of a reasonable management, will, of course, enable its 
proprietors to give laws to both oceans, and to become arbitrators of 
the commercial world, without boing liable to the fatigues, expenses, 
and dangers, or contracting the guilt and blood, of Alexander and 
Ctssar. In all our empires that have been anything universal, the 
conquerors have been obliged to seek out and court their conquests 
from afar; but the universal force and influence of this attractive 
magnet is such ns can much more effectually brinf empire home to 
its proprietors’ doors. But from what hath been said you may easily 
perceive that !tho nature of these discoveries is such as not to bJ 
engrossed by any one nation or people, with exclusion to others; nor 
can it be thus attempted without evident hazaA and ruin, as we tie 
in the case of Spain and Portugal, who, by their prohibiting any 
other people to trade, or so much as go to, or dwell in, the Indies, 
have not only lost that trade they were not able to maintain, but have 
depopulated and ruined their countriestherewith ;.so that the Indies 
have rather conquered Spain and Portugal than they have conquered 
the Indies; for, by their permitting all to go onttUd none to come in, 
they have not only lost the people which are gape to those remote 
and luxuriant regions, but such as remain are become wholly unpro¬ 
fitable and good for nothing. Thus, uot unlike the cose of the dog.in 
the fable, they have lost their own countries, and yet not gotten the 
Indies. People and their Industry arethe truo ricnes of a prince or 
nation; and, in respect to them, all OHROghings aw but Imaginary. 
This was well understood by the people of Borne, who, contrary to 
the maxims of Sparta and Spain, by general naturalisations, liberty 
of conscience, ana Immunity of government. Up moieeffoetually ana 
advantageously conquered and kept the world than aver they did, or 
possibly could have done, by the sword.", . 
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of natural difficulty to overcome; the whole line 
was fitted for ambuscades and hostile surprises; 
and, if the Spaniards at any time chose to move 
from the towns of Santa Maria or Panama, there 
were passes and places where five hundred men 
might have arrested the march of five thousand. 
In the year 1680, when Dampier and his brother 
buccaneers landed at Darien, and crossed from sea 
to sea, in order to launch for the first time on the 
great Pacific, and to plunder the town of Santa 
Maria, they experienced tremendous difiiculties. 
Though carrying nothing but four cakes of bread 
called dough-boys, a light gun, a pistol, and a 
hanger each man, they were four days before they 
gained a point whence the river of Santa Maria 
was navigable. There some of them embarked 
in canges furnished by the friendly Indians, hoping 
to glide easily down the stream: but this mode of 
travelling, owing to the scarcity of water and other 
impediments, was as wearisome as marching across 
the mountains and woods ; and, after enduring tre¬ 
mendous fatigue, it was not till the eighth day that 
they reached a point of land where the river, 
being joined by) another) stream, became broad 
and deep, permitting them to glide, in deep water 
and with an easy current, down to the Pacific* 
And here was one of Paterson’s capital mistakes; 
for he had concluded that cargoes of goods 
landed at Acta, or New St. Andrew’s, could easily 
be transported by land and river carriage from 
sea to sea, and then re-shipped in the gulf of 
Panama for all the great countries of the East. 
A great European nation, at the expense of a war 
with Spain, arid with the allies to that crown,*who 
w r ould assuredly have been called into the field by 
jealousy of the vast advantage, might have over¬ 
come all these difficulties in time, and with the 
outlay of enormous sums of money ; hut such an 
achievement was altogether beyond the force of 
such u company as Paterson had been able to 
create. 

Although the Spaniards had for ages pretended 
an exclusive right to all those parts of the globe, 
they had, properly speaking, no possession of the 
isthmus, which was scantily occupied by the Mos¬ 
quito Indians, who were constantly waging war 
against them; but the Spaniards held the country 
on both sides, and their towns of Panama , and 
Santa Maria stood upon one of the edges of the 
isthmus. Dampier and his friends seem to have 
considered that they were justified, as allies of the 
Mosquitoes, in attacking and plundering the Spa¬ 
nish towns; an Amw Paterson and his companions 

* * Narrativoljy Basil Ringrosc.—Burney's Discoveries in the South 
Sea, vol. iv.—Dampier himself has given us no account of this ex¬ 
pedition; but his Voyages contain a narrative of liis return over-luud 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic tho following ycur. " Thus,” he con¬ 
cludes, “ we finished our journey from the South Soa to the North in 
twenty-three days; in which time, by my account, wc have travelled 
110 miles, crowing some very high mountains; hut our common 

march was in the valleys, among deep and dangerous rivers. 

Our first landing-place on the south coast was very disadvanta¬ 
geous, for we travelled at ldtSFfifty miles more than wc need to have 
done, could we have gone up Cheapo river or Santa Maria river ; 
for at either of these places a man may pass from sea to sea in throe 
toys time with case. The Indians can do it in a day and u half.’’— 
New Voyage Bmti <A« World, i. *3. 
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assumed that these Indians had a right to sell or 
otherwise dispose of parts of their own unoon- 
quered territority; and contracts of this kind were 
made with the chicfe of the savages, one of whom 
Dampier had decorated with the well-sounding 
title of King Lacenta, sovereign lord of the isth¬ 
mus. But, even in the state of decrepitude and 
imbecility into which the court of Spain had fallen, 
it was scarcely possible to expect that she would 
recognise transactions and principles of this kind, 
or submit to have such a neighbour as the Scottish 
colony in the midst of her American empire. A 
writer who has taken some pains about this sub¬ 
ject, and who had access to all the papers of the 
Scottish Company,* seems to think that a free 
passage across the isthmus might have been ob¬ 
tained by a treaty, and the payment of such tolls 
or transit duties as the King of Spain might 
demand: hut it is quite certain that the Spanish 
court would on no account have entered into any 
such treaty; and that nothing but force of arms 
could have opened to Scotland or Englnud, or to 
any other country whatsoever, .“ that door of the 
seas and key of the universe.” From all that, is 
before us we are disposed to believe that it was 
this insuperable obstacle on the part of Spain, and 
the necessity lie was under of respecting the general 
feeling of the nations of Europe, tlmt determined 
William to check, discourage, and uproot Pater¬ 
son’s settlement. But several writers confidently 
affirm that the prayers of his English subjects 
trading with the East, and the Dutch East. India 
Company, had more to do with this decision than 
any considerations about Spain or the j-us puhlicvtn 
of Europe. These influences, however, limy have 
been considerable as secondary agents. Whatever 
were his motives—and all political motives are 
complicated—William, as soon as he knew the 
real intentions of Paterson and the Company, 
directed the Earl of Sealield, secretary of state for 
Scotland, to inform the colonists that, “ the parti- 
calar design not being communicated to his ma¬ 
jesty,” he must delay giving them any assistance 
till he should receive surer information. Upon 
this the Company in Scotland notified to Sealield 
that their ships had reached their destination on 
the coast of Darien, ami had fairly obtained, by 
treaty with the natives, a tract of country which 
had never been in the possession of any European 
power. But the king, who knew better how the 
Spaniards interpreted that matter, sent out orders 
to Sir William Beeston, governor of Jamaica, who, 
early in the month of April, 1699, or about seven 
months after the settlement of New St. Andrew’s, 
issued a proclamation importing that his majesty 
was not informed of the designs of the Scots in 
relation to Darien; that, those designs being con¬ 
trary to treaties subsisting between his majesty 
and his allies, all his majesty’s subjects in those 
parts were forbidden to hold any correspondence 
with those colonists upon any pretence whatsoever. 
Similar proclamations were issued by the gover* 
* Dalrymyle. 
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hots of the other islands possessed by the English; 
and it was to these West India islands that the 
unfortunate colonists looked for supplies of provi¬ 
sions, assistance, and co-operation. The slowness 
of all Spanish proceedings had, long before this, 
passed into a proverb; yet it seems scarcely cre¬ 
dible that that court should not have taken notice 
of this iiffair before the month of May, when the 
Marquess de Canales, minister residentiary, is said 
to have first presented a memorial to the court of 
London, remonstrating in the strongest terms 
against the Darien settlement, which was described 
as not merely a violation of friendship, but as an 
actual rupture of the alliance subsisting between 
the two crowns. The English court replied by 
producing the strict orders sent out to the governor 
of Jamaica a month before the presentation of the 
ambassador’s memorial.*’ Nor were those orders 
meant for a mere blind to Spain ; on the contrary, 
they were strictly executed in the West Indies: 
and, in consequence of them, Paterson and his fol¬ 
lowers were soon reduced to extreme misery, 
having consumed the provisions they had brought 
with them, and having no other supplies at hand 
thau the very scanty ones afforded by the hunting 
and fishing of the poor Mosquito Indians. Bad 
food soon produced disease; the climate assisted 
in these ravages; the hardy mountaineers of 
Scotland perished by dozens a day; and at last, 
when the sad residue, despairing of succour from 
their native country, took to their ships, there were 
scarcely a hundred men with health and strength 
enough to "work them. It is said that the last 
man to embark was Paterson. The Scottish Com¬ 
pany, after the presentation of the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador’s memorial and the production of William’s 
rigid instructions to his governors, but before any 
new s reached them of Paterson’s having left that 
fatal isthmus, sent out another colony of 1300 men 
to support an establishment which no longer ex¬ 
isted. But this time their vessels, preparcil in a 
hurry, were fiot stout ships : one of them was lost 
at sea, and another was injured by fire, and 
wrecked on the Spanish Main. And those of the 
passengers that reached their destination, instead 
of welcoming countrymen and friends, found 
nobody hut a few wild Indians,—a desert and a 
waste where they bad expected to see a thriving 
little town. As if to overset at once Paterson’s 

• Dalrymple, who holly embraces the hypothesis tliat the English 
And the Dutch were more filial to his countrymen limn wore the 
Spaniards, says, "that during the space of two years, while the 
establishment of this colony had beeu iu agitation, Spain had inude 
no complaint to England or Scotland against it (but Spain could not 
complain before the knew where this colony was to be planted ); that 
the Darien council, or the council of the Company, even averred iu 
their papers (which are in the Advocates’ Library) that the right of 
the Company was debated before the king, in presence of the Spanish 
ambassador, before the colony left Scotland." Hut Dalrymple does 
not produce his evidence from the Advocates’ Library; and the state¬ 
ment is so incredible as to require far more support than tile aver¬ 
ment of a hot-headed, dreaming, enthusiastic body corporate like 
the Company. Continuing the same line of argument, Dalrymple 
says, " But now, on the 3rd of May, 1C9U, the ambassador presented a 
memorial to the king.... It was believed that this memorial proceeded 
more from the suggestion of the English and Dutch ministers thun 
from his own court, because it was observed tlutt the orders to the 
English governors were dated before the memorial of the Spanish 
ambassador.”— Memoirs. * 


beautiful scheme of universal toleration, and as if to 
throw burning torches into the abounding materials 
of irfflammable matter, the General Assembly of 
the Kirk of Scotland had sent out four fiery Pres¬ 
byterian ministers, with orders “to take charge of 
the souls of the colony, and to erect a presbytery, 
with a moderator, clerk, and record of proceed¬ 
ings ; to appoint ruling elders, deacons, overseers' 
of the manners of the people,.and assistants in the 
exercise of church discipline and government, and 
to hold regular kirk sessions.” Such an authority 
as this was not only inconsistent with Paterson’s 
plan, but also extremely odious to many of the 
gentlemen colonists, who neither were Presby¬ 
terians, nor wished to become so. Shunned by 
this superior class, the four preachers fastened 
upon the adventurers of inferior rank, anri soon 
sowed both spiritual and political divisions in 
New St. Andrew’s. At the same time they almost 
put a stop to the indispensable labours of the 
colonists, by requiring their almost constant at¬ 
tendance at kirk and prayers * 

When tliis second colony had been about three 
months on the isthmus it was joined by Captain 
Campbell of Final), with a company of his own 
tenantry, chiefly men whom he had commanded 
in the wars in Flanders, and who were glad to 
follow their old officer and landlord in a ship of his 
own. On his arrival at New St. Andrew’s, Captain 
Campbell learned that a Spanish force of 1000 
men, brought from the opposite coast of the South 
Sea, lay encamped at Tulracantec, not far from the 
colony, expecting the arrival of a Spanish squa¬ 
dron of eleven sail, in order to a joint attack by 
land and sea. Cnmpbcll, who obtained the chief 
command on account of his reputation as an officer, 
and of his high birth, resolved to anticipate the 
Spaniards, and to fall upon the troops before the 
skips should come up; and, accordingly, on the 
second day after his arrival he marched briskly 
upon Tulmcantee with 200 men, stormed the camp 
at the dead of night, and scattered the Spanish 
force with considerable slaughter. In a military 
point of view this was the best thing he could have 
done; but, at the same time, it was making the 
Scots the aggressors, and beginning a war, not 

* " They exhausted tho.sySrits of the people by requiring tlieir 
attemlanen at sermon four or five hours at a stretch, relieving each 
otter by preaching alternately, but allowing no relitf to their hearers. 
The employment of one of the days set aside for religious exercise, 
which was a Wednesday, they divided into three parts—thanks¬ 
giving, humiliation,*and supplication, in which three minister* fol¬ 
lowed each other. And, as the service of the church of Scotland 
consists of a lecture, with a comment, a Bering two prayers, three 
j malms, and a blessing, the work of that da™upon an average of 
tiie length of the service of that age, could not take up less than 
twelve hours; during which space of timn the colony was collected and 
kept close together in the guard room, which was used as a church, in it 
tropical climate, and in asiekly season. They presented a paper to 
thc conncil, and made fmibllc, requiring them to set aside a day 
lor a solemn fasting and humiliation, ana containing their reasons 
for the requisition, in which, under pretence of enumerating the 
sins of the people, they poured abuse on tlieir rulers. They damped 
the courage of the people, by eontinuaUy presenting hell to them as 
the termination of life to most men, because most men are sinners. 
Carrying the Presbyterian doctrine (^predestination to extreme, 
they stopped all exertions, by showing that the consequence of them 
depended not on those by whom Uiey were made. They converted 
the numberless accidents to which soldiers and seamen are exposed 
into immediate judgments of God against their sins.”— Dalrymple, 
Memoirs, 
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only without a commission from, but against the 
positive orders of, his sovereign. Campbell re¬ 
turned safely and triumphantly to New St. An-' 
drew’s; but during his short absence the Spanish 
squadron had come up, their ships of war and 
transports were lying at the mouth of the harbour, 
troops were landed, and positions were taken up 
‘which cut off the communication of the Scots, and 
soon hemmed them in within their frail, hastily 
constructed fortifications. Yet, in this desperate 
situation, without hope of help or provisions, 
Campbell defended the place for nearly six weeks, 
and then the garrison capitulated upon honourable 
terms. Campbell got to his ship, sailed away to 
New York, and thence made his way back to 
Scotland, where he was received as a hero; but 
nearly all the rest of the officers were dead' before 
the capitulation. The survivors, whom Campbell 
had left behind, were embarked by the Spaniards 
in one of their ships called the “ Rising Sun,” 
but they were so weak as not to be able to weigh 
their anchor without assistance. The Spaniards 
behaved humanely, but the governors of the Eng- 
glish possessions where they were obliged to touch 
treated them like felons and outcasts; and, in the 
end, between war, shipwreck, and disease, only 
thirty f)f these unfortunate adventurers ever saw 
Scotland again. Of the four Presbyterian preachers, 
however, three survived and returned to explain 
this wrath of God to their countrymen. These 
ministers had quitted the settlement before the 
Spaniards marched to attack it, and, to excuse 
their deserting the post of difficulty and danger, 
they wrote letters to the general assembly of the 
kirk, throwing the blame on the colonists, whom 
they described as an accursed crew, worse than 
the people of Sodom, running their way to hell 
and eternal judgment, till they should be ripe for 
the sickle of the wrath of God. One of these in¬ 
decent railers and most unchristian zealots subse¬ 
quently published in Scotland a sort of history of 
the colony, in which he exulted over the suffer¬ 
ings of his countrymen, whose greatest crime in 
his eyes probably was a dislike to the intolerance 
and gloomier tenets of Calvin, and a fondness for 
liberty of conscience. lie calls the four ministers, 
including of course himself, “ God’s jewels,” and 
he assures his readers that, when the last of the 
four was got out of that damnable place by a kind 
of miracle, like a brand out of the fire, then per¬ 
dition fell upon it;—“ as when once Lot was got 
out of Sodom iitfo Zoar, then, without any longer 
delay, the Lora rained destruction from heaven 
upon those cities of iniquity.” Poor Paterson, 
who had gone homeward on the ruin of the first 
colony, “ looking more like # skeleton than a 
man,” went mad on his passage; but he reco¬ 
vered both in mind and body, and, still ardent and 
confident of success, he presented a new plan, ac¬ 
cording to which E».^iand was to share w T ith Scot¬ 
land the dominion of the isthmus, and a new 
joint-stock of two millions sterling was to be 
raised, one fifth part to belong to Scotland, and 
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the other four fifths to England, lie. survived 
many years in neglect and poverty—haunted, if he 
were a man of feeling, by the recollection of the 
hundreds of his countrymen whom he had unwit¬ 
tingly led to destruction^ 

In the month of September, while the company 
in Scotland only apprehended, but did not know, 
the conclusion of the tragical drama in Darien, 
they transmitted an address or petition to William, 
complaining of the injuries they had already re¬ 
ceived, and the mischiefs they had to apprehend, 
from the Spaniards; and beseeching his majesty’s 
favour and protection. To this an evasive answer 
was returned; and thereupon the Scottish com¬ 
pany remonstrated in strong terms,averring “that 
they were not within the pale of the royal pro¬ 
tection;” complaining of the. proclamations which 
had been issued to the governors of the West India 
plantations, and which had produced the most 
fatal consequences to the company; and entreat¬ 
ing that his majesty would he pleased to take off 
the force and effect of those proclamations, and 
allow his parliament of Scotland to meet at. as 
early a period as possible, in order that he might 
have the advice and assistance of the great coun¬ 
cil of the nation in such a weighty and general 
concern. Lord Seafield, the secretary, replied for 
William, that his majesty much regretted the loss 
which that kingdom and company had lately sus¬ 
tained ; that his majesty would upon all occasions 
protect and encourage the trade of Scotland; and 
that they should enjoy the same freedom of com¬ 
merce with the English plantations as formerly: 
but, as for the parliament, it was adjourned till the 
month of March; yet he would cause it to meet 
when he judged that the good of the nation re¬ 
quired it. This answer was of course very unsa¬ 
tisfactory ; the national ferment grew and spread 
on all sides; and, when news arrived of the attack 
and surrender of New St. Andrew’s, of the harsh 
treatment received by the Scottish fugitives at the 
hands of the English authorities in the West In¬ 
dies, of a number of Scottish subjects being de¬ 
tained prisoners at Carthagena, and of the heart¬ 
breaking fate of nearly every individual that had 
been concerned in the Darien colony, the whole of 
Scotland was excited almost to a state of madness, 
and nothing less was talked of than a war with 
England and a declaration that the throne of Scot¬ 
land was forfeited by William’s conduct in this 
business. And, indeed, that conduct seems scarcely 
to admit of any excuse or palliation. It is repre¬ 
sented that some of the Scottish ministers know¬ 
ingly deceived him; that the extravagantly san¬ 
guine and enthusiastic promoters of the plan— 
and among these were men of the highest rank 
most tmsted by William—inserted in the parlia 
mentary acts more than they were authorised to 
do; that the royal assent to these acts and the 

• Psilrvmple, Memoirs. This writer adds—" After the union of 
the two kingdoms Paterson claimed reparation of his losses from the 
equivalent money given by England to the Darien Company, but 
got nothing; because a grant to him from a public fimd would have 
been only an a^t of humanity, not a political job.” 

0*2 
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letters patent were got from the king in a hurry; 
and that the most important of the signatures was 
actually affixed in the trenches before Namur, when 
William’s attention was absorbed by the operation: 
of the most important siege he had ever under¬ 
taken. Bti# after all this, there was time to come 
forward frankly and openly, and stop the fatal ex¬ 
pedition ; and when the orders were sent out to 
the English governors in the West Indies—orders 
which went to famish and destroy hundreds of 
brave men, who doubtless, for the most part, be¬ 
lieved that they were acting under the sanction of 
their king and parliament,—and still more when 
his majesty disclaimed to the Spanish ambassador 
any participation in the scheme—assuredly the 
least that ought to have been done, in justice or 
humanity, was to have dispatched a convoy to 
bring the unhappy colonists and the wreck of their 
property safely home. It may be more than pro¬ 
bable that the English parliament, in their jea¬ 
lousy of the Scots and in their desire to thwart the 
king in all things, would have opposed any such 
merciful expedition, but William might have taken 
so much upon himself by right of his prerogative; 
but this he did not do, nor does it appear that he 
ever suggested any such measure either to the par¬ 
liament or to his ministers. 

Part of this Scottish storm did not burst over 
his head till after William’s return from the con¬ 
tinent; but his summer retreat at Loo was dis¬ 
turbed and made stormy by other elements. The 
Partition Treaty,—apparently by France, the first 
projector of it,—was made known to the court of 
Madrid, where it excited feelings -favourable to 
Louis and a most intense hatred against William. 
In the preceding year (1698), in spite of the in¬ 
trigues of the French party, Charles II., who con¬ 
sidered himself authorised to dispose by will, and 
without any consent of the Cortes, of nations and 


of many millions of people of different races and 
interests, whom he had never been able to govern, 
executed a testament in which he called the young 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria (one of the parties 
provided for in the Partition Treaty) to the uni¬ 
versal succession of the Spanish monarchy, ap¬ 
pointing his father, the Elector of Bavaria, sole 
regent during the boy’s minority. The wretched 
Charles, who had scarcely known a day’s health 
from his infancy upwards, and who now, in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age, looked like a man 
of seventy, ascended his dishonoured throne, ami 
announced this nomination of the young Bavarian 
to the counsellors of state and presidents of the 
supreme tribunals of Spain, informing them that 
his choice of-a successor had been guided solely 
by motives of conscience and justice, and by the 
advice of the most learned and upright men in his 
kingdom. The French ambassador complained 
and protested; but the Count of OropeBu reminded 
him that Louis XIV., on his marriage, had con¬ 
sented to the renunciation of the Spanish crowns 
made by his queen, the Infanta Maria Theresa, 
and that hence the right had passed to Maria 
Theresa’s younger sister, the Infanta Margarita, 
grandmother to the young Prince of Bavaria, who 
had never been bound to make any such renun* 
ciation of the Spanish succession* But the young 
Bavarian had been scarcely named in the will and 
declaration when he suddenly fell sick and died, 
in the eighth year of his age. The bereaved father’ 
the elector, who Iwl been indulging in the most 
brilliant prospects for himself and family, sus¬ 
pected that his son had been carried off by poison, 


Charles II. As already mentioned, Ker daughter,"the mothenrfthe 
electoral prince, had been forced by her own father, the Emperor 
Leopold, to renounce her claim to the Spanish su ccessi on unon her 
mama*, with the Elector of Bavaria; bK 5taKt fiS 
cognised, and was not considered valid in Spain. 
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and in his agony he charged the French king 
with the diabolical act.* But, as the young prince 
had been equally an obstacle to the pretensions of 
his grandfather, the Emperor Leopold, or to his 
scheme of devolving his own claims to the succession 
upon his second Bon, the Archduke Charles, it was 
reported and believed in France that the young 
Bavarian had perished in consequence of means 
employed by the Austrian cabinet.t This unex¬ 
pected death not only rendered nugatory the First 
Partition Treaty, which had cost William so much 
pains and so wiuch obloquy, but also, and in 
various ways, favoured the plans of Louis. From 
this moment, indeed, it was a struggle of intrigue, 
deception, bribery, and corruption between France 
and Austria—a sort of struggle in which the 
French have generally defeated all antagonists. 
Neither party had any conscience, any bowels, 
any the slightest visitations of compassion for the 
dying Charles, whose last days they rendered ter¬ 
rible as the life of the damned, and whose death 
they hastened, not so rapidly (there would have 
been mercy in that!),but as surely, as if they had 
hired assassins to drive a dagger through his 
heart. William must have been miserably served 
by his diplomatic agents at Madrid, else he must 
have known what was going on there, and that 
knowledge would have prevented him from en¬ 
gaging with the insidious Louis in anew Partition 
Treaty, for which the French, pretty sure of their 
game by other cards, pretended a great earnest¬ 
ness as soon as the death of the Bavarian Prince 
was known. And this time the emperor, appa¬ 
rently fearing the result of the struggle going on 
at Madrid, was fain to lower his pretensions and 
to correspond with the negotiators who met round 
William,'Portland, and de Tallard, at Loo. But 
these negotiations, like the preceding ones, were 
soon made known to the Spanish court. The dying 
king had still spirit enough left to remonstrate in 
strong terms .against these scandalous negotiations 
in a memorial presented to the English ambassa¬ 
dor at Madrid, and to order the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador at London to present a still more stirring 
document to the council of regency, or lords jus¬ 
tices, who managed affairs during William’s ab¬ 
sence. In this second memorial the Spaniard, 
after appealing to the justice and honour of the 
English nation, added, insolently enough, “ If 
these proceedings, these machinations and pro¬ 
jects, are not speedily put a stop to, we shall, 
without doubt, see a dire and universal war over 
all Europe, difficult to stop when wished, and 
most sensible and prejudicial to the English na¬ 
tion, which has newly tried and Jelt what innova¬ 
tions and the last war had cost themand he 
further declared that the ambassador extraordinary 
of Spain would manifest to the parliament, when 
it should assemble, tlm just resentment which he 
nflw expressed. WMn this memorial was trans¬ 
mitted to Loo, the Spanish ambassador was in¬ 
formed by Secretary Vernon that his master 

* Memoires de Torcy. t Memoire* de St. Simon. 


found its contents so insolent and seditious,, that he 
must order him to quit his dominions within 
eighteen days. At the same time orders were 
dispatched to Madrid, commanding Mr. Stanhope 
to cease all diplomatic intercourse with that court, 
and return home. All this was sure gain to 
France, and it encouraged the shallow-headed 
Austrians, who neither knew how to gain or how 
to resign their point, to complain of the insolence 
of England and Holland in presuming to divide 
and parcel out the monarchy of Spain. When 
M. Hop, or Hope, the Dutch minister at Vienna, 
complained of the memorial presented by the Spa¬ 
nish ambassador at London, as gross and insolent, 
particularly in its appeal from the sovereign to his 
subjects in parliament, the Spanish minister there, 
who was present, said, gravely, that it was scarcely 
possible to regard in the same light with the sub¬ 
jects of other kings the English people, who had 
dethroned one king, and elected another,—who 
had even put a third king to death, and who had 
openly acted in defiance of the will of the present 
sovereign, alluding here to the affair of Darien. 
There was, indeed, this great difference between 
the subjects of England and those of Spain: the 
former cut oft’ one king’s head, and had driven out 
another; the latter had stood by and seen their 
kings, inquisitors, and despotic ministers put to a 
sort of lingering death a noble kiwdoin, and 
drive out the virtues and energies, the industry 
and genius, of a most capable and naturally high- 
spirited people. 

William" himself returned home on the 18th of 
October, to find a dispirited and breaking ministry. 
Montague, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, re¬ 
signed, and Lord- Tankerville, better known under 
his former title of Lord Grey of Wcrk,was placed 
at the head of the Treasury, one Smith, another of 
the commissioners, being made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. ‘Of the real Whigs, not one remained 
at his post except. Lord Somers, the chancellor, 
and the Duke of Shrewsbury, who was induced to 
accept the office of Lord Chamberlain, previously 
held by Sunderland—a household appointment, 
but one which had never been filled in this rcjgn 
except by an individual in possession of great in¬ 
fluence and authority in council. On the 16th of 
November William opened the session of parlia¬ 
ment with a speech in which every expression was 
carefully avoided that might give any cause of 
offence. But lie used the words—“ Since our aims 
arc wholly for the general good, let us act with con¬ 
fidence with one another; which will not fail, by 
God’s blessing, to make me a happy king, and you 
a great and flourishing people.” And the Com¬ 
mons caught angrily at these words, as if by re¬ 
commending this mutual confidence he meant to 
imply that they had been deficient towards him in 
this respect; and in their address they stated this 
captious feeling with very little periphrasis. “We 
do esteem it,” said they, “ our greatest misfortune, 
that, after having so amply provided for the se¬ 
curity of ybur majesty and your government, both 
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by sea and land, any jealousy or distrust hath been 
raised of our duty and affections to your sacred 
majesty: and we beg leave humbly to represent, 
that it will greatly conduce to the continuing and 
establishing an entire confidence between your 
majesty and your parliament, that you will be 
pleased to show marks of your high displeasure 
towards all such persons as have or shall presume 
to misrepresent our proceedings to your majesty.” 
William, who must have seen that they were in a 
humour to quarrel about straws, coolly replied, 
that no person had ever dared to misrepresent to 
him the proceedings of either House, and that, if 
any such calumnies should be attempted, they 
would not only fail of success with him, but the 
authors of them would be treated as his worst 
enemies. 

The Tories were resolved, at all hazards, to 
drive Lord Somers from his almost solitary post, 
and, “ after much casting about,” they accused the 
Lord High Chancellor of being a pirate on the 
high seas! If it had been a few ages earlier, they 
would probably have accused him of witchcraft 
and dealing with the devil. Some short time 
before, upon representations made to the king by 
Lord Bellamont, governor of New York, that the 
American coasts and islands were sorely infested 
by corsairs, William had countenanced a scheme 
for fitting out a ship of war by private subscription, 
to be sent #look after those marauders. There 
was nothing illegal or even irregular in this letter 
of marque ; Somers the chancellor, the Earl of Or- 
ford, tlie head of the, admiralty, the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, Lord Romney, and others contributed 
to the fund ;* and at the recommendation of Lord 
Bcllamont, Captain Kydd, said to be a native, of 
Greenock, in Scotland, but long a resident of New 
York, in America, and a very able sailor, was 
appointed to the command of the “Adventure 
Galley,” which was well manned, and armed 
with thirty guns. In addition to the usual 
letter of marque given to privateers, the captain 
was furnished with a warrant under the great 
seal, authorising him • to make war upon and 
destroy the pirates,t &c.; but the choice of the 
commander was singularly unfortunate in a 
very material respect, for Kydd, who had pro¬ 
bably been a buccaneer before, turned downright 
pirate as soon as he got into the American seas. 
This was reversing the case of Captain Morgan, 
in the days of Charles II., who was proclaimed to 
be hanged as a pirate first, and knighted and made 
governor of J amaica afterwards. Lord Bellamont, 
however, had at last succeeded in taking his pro¬ 
tege and several of his crew prisoners, and was 
ready to send him over to England for trial.}; 

* A tenth of the profit* made upon prize*, &c„ was reserved for 
the crown; as usual when privateers were commissioned. 

+ The commission or letter of mntqae horn Uie admiralty, dated 
January.Siflth, 1695, authorised Kydd to ect against the French, with 
whom wc were then at open war; the commission under tiie great 
seal authorised him to make war on certain notorious pirates therein 
named, and all other pirates infesting the coast of America anil other 
seas. 

$ •' On the 8lh of July,” (1699) says Ralph, “ life lordship sent an 
account of the whole proceeding to the Secretary ofj State and the 
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Nevertheless, the Commons, on the 6th of De¬ 
cember, agreed to a motion, “ That the letters 
patent granted to the Earl of Bellamont and others 
were dishonourable to the king, against the law of 
nations, contrary to the laws and statutes of this 
realm, invasive of property, and destructive of 
trade and commerce.” Along and shrewd debate 
followed, 4hc Tories striving to make it appear that 
Somers had wittingly affixed the great seal to 
Kydd’s commission, in order.to enrich himself, his 
friends, and his sovereign, by the fruits of piracy; 
but, “ having aggravated their charge to the end 
that it might ring the louder, they were so much 

less able to verify any part of it.The 

chancellor’s character for wisdom and integrity 
had as yet such weight with the house, that no 
imputation would stick; and upon the issue the 
motion was rejected; though the clamour was not 
let fall.”* 

But the point upon which the Tories laid still 
greater stress was the inquiry, ordered the preced¬ 
ing session, into William’s grants of the Irish for¬ 
feitures. Seven commissioners had been ap¬ 
pointed, who were all presumed tif be anti-courtiers. 
Three of them, however, the Lord Drogheda, Sir 
Francis Brewster, and Sir Richard Lcving, were 
for the court; while the other four, Trenchard, 
Anncslcy, Hamilton, and Langford, were violently 
against it, and disposed to stretch nnd torture the 
evidence and everything relating to the case, in 
order to inflame the report. All the seven com¬ 
missioners, though they had frequent disagreements, 
had signed the several books which contained the 
particulars of their inquiry: but when the secre¬ 
tary drew up the report or abridgment of the 
whole, which was to be laid before parliament, the 
minority of three dissented from eight several 
articles, entered a sort of protest against them, and 
moreover joined in an appeal to each House of par¬ 
liament, representing that the report had been 
drawn up without their full concurrence, and in a 
manner not warranted by the act of parliament, 
nor justified by the proofs which had been pro¬ 
duced. They also complained of the overbearing 
conduct of the majority of four, who had laboured 
to influence them by transmitting private letters, 
instructions, and directions, which they affirmed 
they had received from several members of the 
House of Commons, &c. But this case was one 

Lords of Trade, desiring that the prisoners might lie sent for home, in 
order to their trials; there lining no law in New England for punish¬ 
ing piracy with death, and the whole colony rather inclining to fa¬ 
vour them, as being, in thoso days, little better than accomplices,* ir 
receivers of stolen goods deserve that name.” The Lords of the Re¬ 
gency immediately dispntchcd the Rochester man-of-war to bring 
home the prisoners: hut unfortunately she was unfit for such a voy¬ 
age, and, after sustaining a storm, sho was obliged to put back to Ply¬ 
mouth—a circumstance which was made use of tothe discredit ofthe 
court; men saying that, as the whole adventure of Kydd was a pira¬ 
ticalJob, so the rotum of the Rochester was a mere collusion. 

* Ralph, This writer, who turns the feett as much as ho possibly 
con against the court, says, that the clamour chiefly originated with, 
and was kept up by, the old East India Company, nutans at the loss 
of their vast monopoly. But the whole Tory faction had joined in 
the cry, insisting that all concerned ivdke affair ought to lie turqpd 
out of their employments. " 8ueh black constructions,” says 
Burnet, “ are men who are engagod in parties apt to make of the 
actions of those whom they intend to disgrace, even against their 
own consciences: so that an undertaking that was not only innocent 
but meritorious was traduced as a design for robbery and piracy:” 
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of William’s gigantic errors, and no friendly com¬ 
mission could have covered the worst parts of it, 
though a little more decency and respect might 
have been observed. The report, which was pre¬ 
sented by the four who had penned it in their own 
way, stated in strong terms that they, the com¬ 
missioners, had met with great difficulties and 
hindrances in the inquiry they had HSen prose¬ 
cuting in Ireland, which were occasioned chiefly 
by the backwardness of the people of Ireland to 
give information, out of fear of the grantees, whose 
displeasure in that kingdom was not easily home ;* 
and by reports industriously spread, that their 
inquiry would come to nothing. There was no 
doubt much truth in this statement; under the 
absolute Protestant ascendancy matters could not 
have been otherwise in Ireland; but, abstractedly, 
the fact was proper to cast an odium upon Wil¬ 
liam and his government; and, though every 
member of the English House of Commons had 
been in some measure a bully to the Irish people, 
this did not prevent them from declaiming upon 
the monstrous evils of violence and intimidation. 
In continuation ’the report stated, “that never¬ 
theless, it appeared to them, that the persons out¬ 
lawed in England, since the 13th of February, 
1089, on account of the late rebellion, amounted 
in number to 57, and in Ireland to 3,921. That 
all the lands in the several counties in Ireland, 
belonging to the forfeited persons, as far as they 
could reckon, made 1,060,792 acres, worth, per 
annum, 211,623/., which, by computation of six 
years’ purchase for a life, and thirteen years for the 
inheritance, came to the full value of 2,685,138/. 
That some of those lands had been restored to the 
old proprietors, by virtue of the articles of Limerick 
and Galway, and by his majesty’s favour, and by 
reversal of outlawries, and royal pardons, obtained 
chiefly by gratifications to such persons as had 
abused his majesty’s royal bounty and compassion : 
and that besides these restitutions, which they 
thought to be corruptly procured, there were 
seventy-six grants and custodiums, under the 
great seal of Ireland, of which they made a recital: 
as,—to the Lord Romneyt three grants now in 
being, containing 49,517 acres; to the Earl of Albe- 

• Hut tin; three commissioners in the minority expressly declared 
that, the lawks relating to the forfeitures iu Ireland were so ill and 
confusedly kept, as much to delay them in their proceedings; that 
they did not attribute this delay so much to the commissioners of the 
revenue there, as to the shifting this iuquiry from one commission to 
another, which hud been done five times since the battle of the 
ltoyne; so that no commissioners, however well disposed to it, could 
ever have made auy steady estimate of the forfeitures. They agreed 
with the majority as to the backwardness of the Irish people; but 
they insisted tlmt this did not proceed from any dislike to the busi¬ 
ness or disobedience to tile authorities: and then they affirmed, still 
more strongly than the four had done, that the fear ol' the grantees 
and of the persons in power in Ireland, towtker with reports “ in¬ 
dustriously spread abroad and generally bolfeved," was the cause of 
this backwardness, and hindered many persons from making con¬ 
siderable discoveries. They also affirmed that John Burke, com¬ 
monly colled Lord liophiu, hod agreed to pay 75001. for the use of 
my Lord Albemarle, in consideration of his lordship’s procuring his 
majesty's letters patent to restore him to his estate ana blood; and 
they enumerated wholesale ygl&resof horses, cattle, sheep, &c., taken 
ftom the Irish Catholics, but never accounted for to the crown by the 
Protestant captors, 

T> This Lord Romney was the Henry Sydney and Secretary of State 
of former times, and he who had done so much to bring William 
into England. 


marie,* in two grants, 106,633 acres in possession 
and reversion; to William Bcntinck, Esq., Lord 
Woodstock,f 135,820 acres of land; to the Earl of 
AthloneJ two grants containing 26,480 acres; to 
the Eatl of Gahvay§ one grant of 36,148 acres, &c. 
That, indeed, the estates so mentioned did not yield 
so much to the grantees as they w r ere valued at; 
because, as most of them bad abused his majesty in 
the real value of their estates, so their agents had 
imposed on them, and had either sold or let the 
greatest part of those lands at an under value: 
but that, after all deductions amt allowances, there 
yet remained 1,699,343/. 14?., which they laid be¬ 
fore the Commons as the gross value, of the estates 
forfeited since the 13thday of February, 1689, and 
not restored. It further appeared from the report 
presented, that William hud conferred the for¬ 
feited Irish estates of the late. King James, esti¬ 
mated at 95,649 acres, worth 25,995/. a year, 
upon Mrs. Elizabeth Villiers, Countess of Orkney, 
his mistress or favourite lady- Upon this point the 
commissioners had quarrelled most violently; and 
it is evident that the majority had exaggerated the 
extent of the grant, and hail purposely lost sight 
of various leases and annuities with which it was 
charged. 

a. n. 1700. To work up a counter storm, 
Montague, who had so lately resigned his Chan¬ 
cellorship of the Exchequer, imt who still clung to 
his party and to the king, on the I5ih*of January 
rose in the House and bitterly complained that Mr. 
Arthur Moore, a member of that House, had 
written a letter to the Commissioners, urging them 
to make a separate and strong article, of my Lady 
Orkney’s grants, “ because, that might reflect upon 
somebody .” This somebody was, of course, the 
king; and Montague insisted that this deserved 
the censure, of parliament. The ex-minister, in 
the vehemence with which he took up this matter, 
was perhaps looking at the constitution and the 
rights of parliament rather in a Tory than in a 
M^hig spirit; but, with at least equal inconsistency, 
the Tories on the other hand, in spite of their high 
notions about the sanctity of kings, treated the 
charge slightingly, and called upon Montague to 
produce his witnesses to the letter. He pleaded 
the obligations which lay upon him as a man of 
honour not to discover parties who had trusted 
him with the information in private conversation; 
but the House insisted, and, no excuse being al¬ 
lowed, Montague mimed Methuen, Chancellor of 
Ireland, as his informer. But this Methuen denied 
having ever mentioned any such thing; and then, 
in the midst of the perplexity and confusion of the 

* This Earl of Albemarle was William's present favourite, and a 
graceful uud accomplished courtier. He a ns tbe sou of Polling, 
Lord Keppel of Geldcrlaud, who was raised from being a pace to tin! 
highest offices; andwasmado Earl of Altiemurle and knight of tin 1 
Garter in 169fi. According to Burnet, "lie was a cheerful voting 
man, that hud the art to please, but was so much given up to known 
pleasures, that he could scarce submit to the attendance and drudgery 

that was necessary to maintain his post.I le w ns not. eold nor 

dry, as the Earl of Portland was thought to be; who seemed to have 
the art of creating many enemies to himself, and not one friend." 

t This was tliu son or Lord Portland. 

General Qinckel. 

llonvigny, {he French Huguenot, and an excellent officer. 
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court party, their adversaries put and instantly 
carried a vote, that the said report about Mr. 
Arthur Moore’s letter was false and scandalous; 
and that the four commissioners had acquitted 
themselves with understanding and integrity. But 
the three commissioners in the minority insisted 
upon' being heard; their side maintained-that it 
was prostituting the honour and justice of the 
House to pass such a vote till both'parties were ex¬ 
amined ; and thereupon the debate was adjourned 
till the following day, when the three were ordered 
to attend. Of this minority, Sir Richard Leving 
was called in first. He represented the great 
differences of opinion which had existed among 
the commissioners as to many points of the report, 
which was not and could not be considered as a 
cool and rational document. But the matter upon 
which he principally dwelt, was that of the “ pri¬ 
vate estates ” or the lands in Ireland which had 
belonged to James and been given to the Countess 
of Orkney. He said that he had given it as his 
opinion that this article ought not to be reported 
at all, because it was not within the power of their 
commission by the act, which limited their en¬ 
quiries to forfeitures incurred since the 13th of 
February, 1689; but that the contrary had been 
maintained by another of the commissioners, 
who urged that King James had not forfeited his 
estates before he 3iad done so by coming into 
Ireland on March 15th, and committing treason 
against King William and Queen Mary. On the 
other hand, he, Leving, had represented that, this 
private estate in Ireland being part and parcel of 
the possessions of the crown of England, and the 
crown being vested in King William and Queen 
Mary by act of parliament, all the said possessions 
were necessarily invested in them together with 
the crown—and that, as a consequence, the king 
might dispose of the lands. Sir Richard Leving 
then went on to accuse severally the majority of 
four of disrespectful and violent language. He 
affirmed, for example, that Langford, one of the 
four, had said, with reference to the exact time of 
James’s forfeiture, that “the 30th of January was 
a good day and a good deed;” (it was the anni¬ 
versary of the decapitation of Charles I.;) that 
when Lord Drogheda, one of the minority, said 
that the report of Lady Orkney’s grant would be 
flying in the king’s face, Hamilton, who was on 
the other side, replied, “ If you will not fly in his 
face, you cannot execute this commissionthat 
Trenchard and Annesley said they had letters of 
advice from Mr. Arthur Moore and Mr. Harcourt, 
urging them to reflect upon somebody., even as Mr. 
Montague had mentioned. Sir Francis Brewster, 
another of the minority of three, confirmed these 
statements, adding, moreover, that Trenchard had 
called the grant to Lady Orkney “ a villanous 
grant,” and had given him, Sir Francis Brewster, 
“ ill language.” “ But my language,” continued 
Brewster, “ was not so bad, but he was forced to 
beg my pardon at the board; and I did not his. 
There he stands; let him deny it if he can.” But 
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Trenchard not only denied the words, but brought 
Langford and Annesley to do the same.* The 
letters of Arthur Moore and Mr. Harcourt were, 
however, produced and read, but no record of 
these documents has been preserved. Upon the 
whole matter the triumphant majority came to the 
following resolution :—“ That there .have been 
divers groundless and scandalous aspersions cast 
upon Francis Annesley, John Trenchard, James 
Hamilton, and Henry Langford, Esquires, four of 
the commissioners for the Irish forfeitures, the said 
four commissioners having acquitted themselves 
with'understanding, courage , and integrity: that 
Sir Richard Leving, another of the said commis¬ 
sioners, has been the author of the said groundless 
and scandalous reports, &c., and that the said Sir 
Richard Leving shall be committed to the Tower 
of London for the said offence.” And Sir Richard 
was committed accordingly. 

After this manifest victory the ^Tories brought 
in their famous Bill of Resumption, by which the 
Irish forfeitures were to be applied to the use of 
the public, without any regard paid to the reserva¬ 
tion of a third part to the king,‘which had been 
part of the bill they had sent up eight years before 
to the Lords. Ministers proposed the insertion of 
a clause for reserving at least some portion of the 
said forfeitures to be at the free disposal of his 
majesty; but they would not hear this proposition 
out, and proceeded to give another blow, by resolv¬ 
ing that the advising, procuring, and passing the 
grants in Ireland had been the occasion of con¬ 
tracting great debts and laying heavy taxes upon 
the people; that the said grants highly reflected 
upon the king’s honour; and that the officers and 
instruments concerned in procuring and passing 
them had highly failed in the performance of their 
trust and duty. Not satisfied with all this, the 
Commons, on the 6th of February, moved in more 
explicit terms that the procuring of grants belong¬ 
ing to the crown, by any public minister, for his 
own use or benefit, was highly injurious to his 
majesty, prejudicial to the state, and a violation of 

• Trenchard, who was a practised debater, a thorough man of 
business, and yet something of a wit, said, " Kir, it is true, I did ask 
his pardon; and the occasion was this: as Mr. Annesley has ac¬ 
quainted you, I was provoked by his opprobrious language to reply, 
1 feared him in no capacity, but as an evidence, which he took very 
heinously: he repeated the word * evidencehe said, it was below a 
gentleman, below a man of honour: that such a ono ought to be 
shunned by all civil conversation; that I had better have stuck a 
dagger in his heart than have called him an evidence; which now 
I think, Mr. Speaker, he won’t resent so highly. This put tho board 
in great disorder; and one of the commissioners whispered to me, (I 
think it was the absent memlier; but I am sure all agreed in it,) You 
know lie is a very iimple old fellow; and though he gave the affront, 
you arc in the wrong, that you are capable of being angry with 
him. Truly, Sir, I was conscious to myself, that I was much to 
blame to suiter myself to be provoked by him, and therefore, that the 
debate might lie interrupted no longer, I asked liis pardon. As to 
the other part I um charged with, tliat I called the jfrani of Uie pri¬ 
vate estate a villanous grant, I directly deny it! Twos possible 1 
might say, it was an extravagant grant, an unreasonable grant, an 
unconscionable grant: that the king was imposed upon and deceived 
in this grant, to give that for 5,0001. per annum, which is worth 
between 25,000). and 26,0001. These are words that amount to it, 
and might' fall from me; but that I used the word villanous, ' 1 
positively denyTie a word I don’t u^Jn my ordinary conversation; 
a word that never comes out of the mouth of a ge n tle man , amTis 
false.”— Ralph. The debates and proceedings of the Houses are badly 
reported, at this interesting juncture, in the printed accounts; but 
Ralph says, that the present debates upon the resumption bill were 
carefully taken down in short-hand. 
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the trust reposed in him. But here the Tories 
had committed themselves upon unsafe ground; 
and the Whigs, adopting the motion, retaliated 
upon their adversaries by attaching to it a very 
significant amendment,—a kind of resumption of 
their own, based upon the same principles as the 
original Tory bill, and which that party had not the 
effrontery to resist. The proposition was limply this: 
“To resume the grants of all lands and revenues 
of the crown, and all pensions granted by the 
crown since the 6th of February, 1684, and for 
applying the same to the use of the public.” The 
6th of February was the inauspicious day of 
James II.*8 accession; and from that day, down 
to the night of his flight from England, the Tories 
had monopolised the favours, grants, and pensions 
of the crown, and they were now bound to dis¬ 
gorge them all. It was known that, in the Upper 
House, “ the king was a little more civilly used,” 
and it was feared that there the Resumption Bill 
would be thrown out altogether. To prevent this 
the Commons had again recourse to the device of 
making it part of a money bill; and they appended 
the resumption to the grant of a land-tax, the pro¬ 
duce of which was indispensable for the payment 
of the fleet and army. The Lords were indignant 
at this proceeding, which in a manner tied their 
hands and tongues; but, encouraged by the court, 
they ventured to oppose the bill, and to offer some 
amendments, which were just and reasonable, in 
themselves, and suited to check an immense amount 
of wrong to private individuals who had bought 
property in Ireland from the grantees, &c* “ The 
court,” says Burnet, “ upon some previous votes, 
found they had a majority among the Lords: so, 
for some days, it seemed to be a design to lose the 
bill, and to venture on a prorogation or a .disso¬ 
lution rather than pass it. Upon the apprehen¬ 
sions of this the Commons were beginning to fly 
out into high votes both against the ministers and 
the favourites; the Lord Somers was attacked a 
second time, but was brought off by a greater 
majority than had appeared for him at the begin¬ 
ning of the session. During the debates about the 
bill he was ill, and the worst construction possible 
was put upon that; it was said he'advised all the 
opposition that was made to the measure in the 
House of Lords, but that, to keep himself out of it, 
he feigned that he was ill; though his great attend¬ 
ance in the Court of Chancery, the House of Lords, 
and at the council table, had so impaired his health, 
that, every year about that time, he used to be 

’ * "The cum of tlie Earl of Athlone’s grant was very singular: 
the House of Commons had hoen so sensible of his good service in 
reducing Ireland, that they had made an address to the king to give 
him a recompense suitable to his services: and the parliament of 
Ireland was so sensible of their obligations to him. that they, as was 
formerly told, confirmed his grant , of between soon/. and 3000/. 
k-year. He had sold it to those who thought they purchased under 
an unquestionable title; yet all that wu* set aside, no regard being 
had to It; so that this estate was thrown into the heap. Some ex¬ 
ceptions were made in the bill in flavour of some grants, and provi¬ 
sion was made tor rewardtt^pothers, whom the king, as they thought, 
had not enough considered. Great opposition was made to this by 
some, who thought that all favours and grants ought to be given by 
tike king, and not originally by a house of parliament; and this was 
managed with great heat, even by aome or those who [concurred in 
cwrytng on the bill.’*— Bwnet. 
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brought very low, and disabled from business. 
The king seemed resolved to venture on all the ill 
consequences that might follow the losing this bill, 
though those would probably have been fatal. As 
far aS we can judge, either another session of that 
parliament, or a new one, would have banished 
the favourites, and begun the bill anew, with the 
addition of obliging the grantees to refund all the 
mean profits: many in the House of Lords, that 
in all other things were very firm to the king, 
were for passing this bill, notwithstanding the 
king’s earnestness against it, since they appre¬ 
hended the ill consequences that were like to follow 
if it was lost.”* When the ljords sent down their 
amendments to the Commons they rejected them, 
and gave their reasons in a paper which was deli¬ 
vered at a conference of the two Houses. The 
Lords then prepared answers to these reasons, and 
in a second conference presented them in writing; 
but the managers for the Commons declined pur¬ 
suing this course of literary argument, and left the 
hill in the hands of their lordships, who were 
warned on many sides that they must pass it, or 
bring on a perilous crisis. The king became 
sullen upon all this: on the 5th of April lie 
told Lord Portland that, if the bill was not 
stopped in the Upper House, he should count all 
as lost; and on the same day he declared that 
he was resolved not to pass the hill, and that 
the only question was, whether he should pro¬ 
rogue the parliament on the morrow or Monday 
next. Yet, when he coolly reflected upon nil the 
bearings of the case and the danger of further re¬ 
sistance, he solicited the Lords by a private mes¬ 
sage to pass the bill; and the Lords having con¬ 
sented, not without some pangs, in which their own 
purses were concerned, he went down to the House, 
and gave the royal assent without a murmur on 
the 11th of April.t But, immediately after pass¬ 
ing the other bills that were in readiness, he com¬ 
manded the Earl of Bridgewater, in the absence 
of Chancellor Somers, who was still sick, to pro¬ 
rogue the parliament, which was accordingly done 
without a speech.} ; 

* The bishop adds, that ho was one of those that wore for 
passin g this bill, anil that the king was much displeased with 
him for it. "I confess.” says he, “ I did not at that time apprehend 
what injustice lay under many of the clnuses in the bill, which ap¬ 
peared afterwards so evidently, that the eery same person* who drove 
on the bill were convinced of them, and redressed tome of them «'» acts 
that passed in subsequent sessions. If I had understood that mutter 
right, mid in time, I had never given my vote for so unjust a bill. I 
only considered it as a hardship put on the king, many of his grants 
linns thus made void; some of which had not been mode on good 
and reasonable considerations, so that they could hardly be excused, 
much less justified. I thought the thing was a sort of force to which 
it seemed reasonable to give way at that time, since wo were not fur¬ 
nished with an flfiual strength to withstand it: hut when I saw. 
afterwards, what the consequences of this act proved to be, 1 did 
jirmh/ resolve never to consent again to any tack to a money bill at long 
as I lived." 

t William wrote to Lord Galway (Ronvigny, the French Huguenot), 
" Von may judge what vexation all their extraordinary proceeding* 
give mo: and, I assure^you, your being deprived of what I gave you 
with so much pleasure is not the least of my griefs. There hove 
been so many intrigues in this last session, that, without having been 
on the spot and well informed of everything, it cannot tie conceived. . 
I never had more occasion than at present for persons of your rapn- 


-, entirely in Witiia.. 0 ... , . 

t At the vqry moment the Commons were preparing a resolution, 
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On the 12th of February the celebrated Matthew 
r Prior had written to the Earl of Manchester,-— 
“ To-morrow is the great day when we expect that 
my Lord Chancellor will be fallen upon, though 
God knows what crime he is guilty of but that of 
being a very great man and a wise and upright 
judge. Lord Bellamont, you will read in the 
Votes, waB fallen upon to-day: thus, every day a 
minister, till at last we reach the king.” And on 
the 10th of April, the day before the prorogation, 
the same wit wrote,—“My Lord Chancellor is 
very sick.*’* 

Towards the close of the session another attempt 
had been made to couple Somers with Captain 
Kydd; but a motion for his removal had been 
negatived; and the House satisfied themselves 
with examining copies of the several commissions 
given to Kydd, of his majesty’s warrant for a grant 
of the prizes taken from pirates to the Earl of Bel¬ 
lamont and others, of an indenture between his ma¬ 
jesty and Bellamont; of a letter from the Lords of 
the Treasury to that governor about sending over 
the property seized in Kydd’s ship; and with 
bringing in a bill for the more effectual suppres¬ 
sion of piracy; followed by an address, upon in¬ 
formation of Kydd being on his way home, that 
he might not be tried, discharged, or pardoned 
until the next session of parliament; and that 
Lord Bellamont might transmit all instructions 
and papers relating to the Said pirate. But, before 
they could hang the pirate, Chancellor Somers was 
dismissed, or reluctantly resigned, the great seal, 
—thus leaving the cabinet entirely in Tory hands. 
The seals were soon after given, with the title of 
Lord Keeper, to Sir Nathan Wright, an obscure 
Tory serjeant-at-law,—“in whom there was 
nothing equal to the post, much less to him who 
had lately filled it.” William tempted the Whig 
Shrewsbury with an offer of the government of 
Ireland; but the duke, instead of accepting it, re¬ 
signed even his office of lord chamberlain, and 
went away into Italy, at a moment when the king 
he had helped to make seemed in danger of being 
unmade. It is said that even Sunderland was 
invited once more—but in vain—to take office. 
William’s household was even deserted by my 
Lord Portland, who had grown enormously rich, 
and who was anxious to Keep what he had got. 
Lord Jersey was appointed chamberlain, and Lord 
Romney groom of the stole.f 

This year the king did not leave Kensington for 
Loo till the month of July. In Scotland the par¬ 
liament met on the 21st of May, whqp the excite¬ 
ment about the business of Darien was at its 
greatest height. In the preceding month of Decem¬ 
ber the council of the Darien Company informed 
the Scottish secretary, Lord Seafield, who was at 

" That an address b« made to hia majesty that no person notanative. 
except the Prince of Denmark, should bo admitted to his majesty’* 
council* in England or rrelamP” 

• Prior. History of hi* Own Time; and Cole’# MSS. In one 
of these letter* Prior, who was fond of place, and then a sort 
of under secretary of state, says,—'* Upon the main we hare life 
for six months longer, et oltrt eomny si m J” 
t Tindal. , 


court, that they had prevailed on Lord Basil Ha¬ 
milton to go up to London with an address to his 
majesty in behalf of those Scots who were confined 
at Carthagena; and that they must request the 
secretary to introduce Lord Basil to the king. 
Seafield replied that his majesty did not refuse to 
receive the petition, but could not allow Lord 
Basil Hamilton to be the presenter of it, as that 
nobleman had not yet owned his majesty’s go¬ 
vernment. This reply to the council of the com¬ 
pany was followed up by an official note to the 
privy council of Scotland, stating, that though 
access had been refused to Lord Basil Hamilton, 
his majesty was resolved to demand from the Spa¬ 
nish court the release of the prisoners at Cartha¬ 
gena ; and that it was his majesty’s intention to 
advance the trade of Scotland, and to allow the 
subjects of that kingdom the Bame liberty of com¬ 
merce that others enjoyed with the English planta¬ 
tions. The directors of the company, in a second 
letter to Lord Seafield, expressed their deep regret 
at access to the throne being refused to my Lord 
Basil, who was perfectly versed in the state of 
their affairs, and provided with ample documents 
concerning them, and who, as far as they had 
heard, had never done anything inconsistent with 
the duty of a loyal and peaceful subject. William, 
however, persevered in his objection; and when 
Lord Basil went up to London without permission, 
and attempted to put a memorial into his hands aB 
he passed from his apartment to the council cham¬ 
ber, and to address him on the important subject, 
he put him back sternly and refused to hear him. 
In the month of March the Marquess of Tweeddale 
presented an address which ran in the name of 
the whole Scottish nation, and which was signed 
by an immense number of persons of all ranks, 
petitioning for or demanding a speedy session of 
parliament, in order that the Indian and African 
Company of Scotland might he enabled to prose¬ 
cute their undertaking with greater assurance and 
better success than they had hitherto been able to 
do. It was in consequence of this address that 
the present session was opened sooner than mi¬ 
nisters had intended; and it was scarcely opened 
ere a remonstrance was presented from the Darien 
Company, which was followed by petitions and 
addresses from all parts of the kingdom : and 
forthwith a resolution was moved that the colony 
in Darien was a legal and rightful settlement in 
the terms of the act of 1695; and that the parlia¬ 
ment would maintain and support the same. The 
Duke of Queensberry, the king’s commissioner, 
hereupon adjourned the parliament for three days, 
but he could do nothing during that short interval 
to moderate that exceeding heat, and at the end of 
the three days the EJstgtes met, if possible in a 
worse temper than before. Queensberry then 
ventured*to* adjourn them for twenty day* more; 
excusing this extraordinary e&rcise of the prerc?- 
gative by affirming that several things had occurred 
which obliged him to consult jus majesty. That 
very night the majority of the parliament met in a 
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private houie and drew up an address to die king, 
demanding that a stop should be put to this Bys¬ 
tem of adjourning, and that their parliament 
should meet on the day to which it was then ad¬ 
journed, to Bit as long as might be necessary for 
redressing the great grievances of the nation. 
William replied to the bearers of this address that 
they should know his intention in Scotland. But 
in the interval the parliament had been again ad¬ 
journed by proclamation—a measure which gave 
rise to riots and tumults in the city of Edinburgh; 
where many of the members proposed that they 
should sit and deliberate in spite of the proclama¬ 
tion, and make good the doors of their House by 
force of arms if necessary. In the month of July 
QueenBberry produced a remarkable and a sooth¬ 
ing letter from the king, which was published by 
authority. William declared that if it had been 
possible for him to have agreed to the resolution 
offered him by The parliament of Scotland, to assert 
the right of the African and Indian Company, he 
would gladly have done it; that he was truly 
sorry for the nation’s loss, and most willing to 
concur in everything that could be reasonably ex¬ 
pected of him, for aiding and supporting their in¬ 
terests, and demonstrating his hearty inclination to 
advance, the wealth and prosperity of that ancient 
kingdom: but he warned them “ to be careful 
both of their own preservation and of the honour 
and interest of the government, and not suffer 
themselves to be misled, nor to give advantage to 
enemies and ill-designing persons too ready to 
catch hold of any opportunity.”* This declara¬ 
tion, which, as we are inclined to believe, was ac¬ 
companied by still more persuasive documents, 
addressed to some of the Scottish leaders, produced 
a very sensible effect; and when parliament re¬ 
assembled matters went on with very surprising 
smoothness and moderation. Another angry re¬ 
monstrance was presented by the Darien Com- 

E , and another national address was voted; 

hese died down the wind like the last echoes 
of a departing thunder-storm; the company saw 
that their loss was irretrievable; and the nation, 
little as it liked William, began to feel the extreme 
difficulty of his situation as king 1 of England, 
and king of Scotland, and stadtholder to the Dutch, 
and to perceive that errors had been committed 
by themselves, and that,, in the faults they com¬ 
plained of on the part of England, the king had 
been the least guilty or malevolent of all. At the 
opening of the session he had promised to give 

• " Some,’' nay* Burnet, " were not ill pleased to see tha kins’* 
affiiirs run into an embroilment. . . . The managers in the English 
Hou» of Commons, who opposed the court, resolved to do nothing 
that should provoke Scotland, or that should take any part of the 
blame and general discontent that toured that nation off from the 
jf. It was farther given out, to raise the national disgust yet 
higher, that the opposition the king gave to the Scotch colony flow ed 
neither from a regard to the interests of England, nor to the treaties 
Spsdtti hat from a care of the Dutch, who, from Curacoa. drove 
a coasting trade among the Spanish plantations with .great advan 
tage; WhlcliTthey said, the Scotch colony. If once settled, would 
draw only (tom them. These things were set about that nation with 
great industry; the management was chiefly in the hands of Jaco¬ 
bites ; neither the king nor Ills ministers were treated with the de- 
wweies that sure sometimes observed, even after subjects have run to 
mws: the keenest gf their rage wag, plainly pointed at.tho king 


the royal assent to all such bills as they might 
offer him for the better security and advancing of 
the religion, liberty, and commerce of the coun¬ 
try, and that nothing should be wanting on his 
part'to contribute to the happiness of the people; 
and if the Scottish patriots had been so disposed, 
by giving up their hostility a little earlier, they 
might have procured the blessing of an Habeas 
Corpus Act like that of England. Having con¬ 
tinued Bitting till the 29th of October, the session 
was, by several acts, from time to time adjourned 
to the 28th of January of the following year, 1701. 
When, at the end of January, the question of sup¬ 
plies came under discussion, they voted, “ That, in 
consideration of their great deliverance by his ma¬ 
jesty, and that, next under God, their safety and 
happiness depended wholly on the preservation of 
his majesty’s person and the. security of his go¬ 
vernment, they would stand by and support both 
his majesty and his government to the utmost, of 
their power, and maintain such forces as should 
he requisite for these ends.” And, though it was 
hardly to be expected, after so universal a discon¬ 
tentment, the Scots gratified his majesty in the 
extreme, by keeping on foot, without reduction 
and without clamuuft, the whole of the land forces 
that existed in the kingdom when the session be¬ 
gan. This was a striking contrast to the conduct 
of the parliament of England; but the opponents 
of the court easily accounted for the subservience 
of public men in Scotland, by assuming that 
they had been bribed and bought by the king. 
At the end of the session the Duke uf Quecnsberry 
received the Order of the Garter—an honour 
rarely bestowed upon Scotchmen; and the Mar¬ 
quess of Argylc was raised to a dukedom. 

The English parliament, while they allowed the 
land forces to remain as they were the year be¬ 
fore—that is, at 8000 men,—reduced the navy to 
7000; and tliut, too, in spite of a new war in the 
north of Europe ancihi treaty entered into by Wil¬ 
liam to support the party attacked—that youthful 
hero, Charles XII. of Sweden. Burnet says that 
this reduction of the navy was moved for by the 
Tories, and that the Whigs readily gave way to it 
“ because the fleet was now in another manage¬ 
ment.” (That is, the command of the fleet and 
the admiralty had been taken from Lord Orford 
and the Whig dependents of that unworthy Rus¬ 
sell.) The King of Denmark, Frederick IV., the 
unjust aggressor who hoped to wrench the crown 
of Sweden from the grasp of young Charles, had 
the indiscretion to say publicly, that as the king 
of England tvas at variance with his parliament, 
he would be able to do but little in Europe. Wil¬ 
liam retorted—“ I will make Denmark know I 
am still able to do something.” And, being 
zealously assisted by the States General,* he pre- 

• ** Upon the Swede’s demand of the auxiliary fleets that wen: 
stipulated both by the king and the States, orders were given for 
equipping them here, and likewise in Holland. The king was not 
willing to communicate this design to the two Houses, and try if the 
House of Commons would take upon themselves the expense of the 
fleet: they were in so bad a humour, that the king apprehended 
that some ofchem might endeavour to put on affront upon him, and 
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pared a fleet both' in England and Holland, and 
spoke in the high tone of an arbiter to Denmark 
and the states in confederacy with her, or Russia, 
Poland, and Brandenburg, who had made an ini¬ 
quitous contract on purpose to join in a general 
attack upon Sweden. And when these remon¬ 
strances failed, he, in the month of July, dispatched 
the united squadrons of England and Holland to 
the Sound, under the command of Sir George 
Rooke. The English admiral soon formed a 
junction with the fleet of Sweden; and then, with 
fifty-two ships of the line in ail, he scoured the 
Baltic, drove the Danish fleet into Copenhagen, 
and bombarded that capital, “ but with little 
damage to the place and none to the fleet.” Yet 
this relief was most seasonable to the Swedes, who 
recovered their spirits, drove the Danes and the 
Poles from their frontiers and the towns they were 
besieging, and threatened Denmark with conquest. 
Frederick *IV. now testified his willingness to 
accept the mediation of the maritime powers— 
England and Holland—and implored the English 
admiral to desist from further hostilities. But 
Rooke replied, that, though ready to accede to a 
lasting treaty, he had no power to agree to a mere 
truce. In the beginning of August young Charles 
of Sweden landed in person on the Isle of Zet¬ 
land, and, conjointly with the combined fleets, 
prepared for a regular siege of Copenhagen. This 
struck a terror through all Denmark, and so 
quickened the pens of her diplomatists, that by 
the middle of August a treaty of peace was signed 
at Travendahl, a house of the Duke of Holstein, 
without the concurrence of France, and under the 
guarantee of the maritime powers. Peace being 
thus concluded, Charles and his army retired from 
before the Danish capital, and when Rooke had 
seen him and his army safe to Sweden, he sailed 
home. William’s conduct in the whole matter 
was highly applauded:—he had effectually pro¬ 
tected the young Swede, and yet obliged him to 
accept of reasonable terms of peace. 

But before this peace was concluded’™ the North, 
the particulars of the Second Partition Treaty 
relating to Spain and the South were pretty gene¬ 
rally known.* France, England, and Holland 
had agreed that the Archduke Charles, second son 
of the Emperor Leopold, should be substituted 
for the deceased Prince of Bavaria, to have and 
hold Spain, Spanish Flanders, and her*dependen- 
cies in India, America, &c., or all that had been 
allotted by the First PartitionTreaty to the Bavarian; 
while the other shares of the Spanish inheritance 
were to be divided as before, the dauphin, how¬ 
ever, to have in addition the duchies of Lorraine 
and Bar, and the dispossessed Duke of Lorraine 
to have in lieu the duchy of Milan. But the em- 

oppoie the sending a fleet into the Sovnd: though others advised 
the venturing on this—for no nation can subsist without alliances 
sacredly observed, and this was an ancient one, lately renewed by 
the king; so that an opposition in such a point must have turned to 
the prejudice of those who should move it.”— Burnet. 

* It was signed in London on the 21st of February (0. 8 .), ot 3rd 
of March (N. S.). 1700, by the Earls of Portland and Jersey and 
M.de Tallard; and on the 85th of March (N.8.) try M.deBriordand 
the plenipotentiaries for the States at the Hague, < 
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peror, who still wanted the whole of the succession, 
would not he a party to the treaty. Perhaps he 
was also deterred by a fear of the ill consequences 
which might ensue in Spain, and which did 
ensue as soon as the treaty was known there. 
According to one account, the unhappy Charles 
was first informed of this new treaty by Don Ber¬ 
nardo de Quiros, his ambassador in Holland, 
who, having observed the long and private con¬ 
ferences going on at Loo between William and 
Count de Tallard, suspected their object, and then 
obtained surer information from some deputies of 
the States General, who were parties to the nego¬ 
tiation; according to another account the first 
hint was ‘given at Madrid by the Marquis d’Har- 
court, the very adroit agent of King Louis, who 
assuredly was never sincere in the treaty; while 
yet another account declares that it was the Em¬ 
peror of Germany that first disdped this second 
project of partition, with a view tMis own interest, 
and to making himself popular at the Spanish 
court. But let the first discloser he who he will, 
he must have known that the revelation would 
incense and rouse the Spanish nation, and more 
especially the Spanish aristocracy, who held vast 
estates in Sicily, in the kingdom of Naples,'and in 
the other territories to he alienated to France; and 
who, moreover, had always looked to the vice¬ 
royalties and commands of those fair regions as 
the best means of making or mending their for¬ 
tunes. It appears that at first the emperor de¬ 
rived most benefit from the disclosure, and that he 
became a favourite at the Spanish court when it 
was known that he peremptorily refused (which he 
did at the eleventh hour) to accede to the treaty. 
He was also favoured by the Queen of Spain, 
Charles’s second wife, Maria Ann of Ncuburg, 
daughter of the Elector Palatine, and sister of the 
late empress (Leopold’s third wife). To check 
this latter influence, the queen, who could scarcely 
be said to have had a husband in the sickly 
Charles, received intimation from France that, if 
she abandoned the Austrian interests, she might 
hope, after the demise of her present husband, to 
be united to the dauphin, and so still share the 
Spanish throne. The wretched Charles a second 
time assembled a council of state to deliberate on 
the succession. He still inclined to Austria, but 
the grandees had taken a new turn, and, of twelve, 
ten were of opinion that a Bourbon prince should 
be named. The Count of St. Estevan declared that 
Spain had fallen into such a state of weakness as 
to be unable to defend or protect herself, and that 
nothing but interesting France in her favour 
could save her from that dismemberment to which 
she had been condemned by the maritime powers. 
The dominions of the emperor, he said, were too 
remote, his treasuries too much exhausted, to allow 
him to render any timely assistance; and then the 
House of Austria had no fleets no ports, no naval 
power whatsoever to cover the coasts and the colo¬ 
nies of Spain from the assaults of England and 
Holland. France had both fleets and money—or 
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so it was assumed for the sake of the argument— 
and the grand monarque , who had so recently 
made all Europe tremble, might preserve the in¬ 
tegrity of the Spanish monarchy if the crown were 
only allowed to descend upon the head of his 
issue. Only two of these degenerate nobles had 
the spirit and good sense to propose that the great 
question which interested every man in the nation 
should be left to the decision of the national 
Cortes, to be assembled forthwith, and allowed to 
determine it according to the known laws and con¬ 
stitutions of the realm or realms. Such a small 
minority had no influence; the suggestion was 
scouted as disloyal and dangerous; and, instead 
of Assembling the Cortes, Charles consulted the 
faculties of law and theology among the professors, 
of which the Marquis d'Harcourt had bought 
many golden opinions. These faculties decided in 
favour of the Iteurbon, provided only that due 
means were ad*ed for preventing the crown of 
Spain and the crown of France being worn by 
one and the same individual, which, as the divines 
and jurists argued, was the real and sole spirit and 
meaning of the renunciation exacted from the In¬ 
fanta Maria Theresa when she married Louis 
XIV. But the Austrian blood which flowed in a 
slow current in the veins of King Charles still 
sympathised with its cognate streams, and made 
him still desire that his possessions should fall to 
a prince of the House of Austria. To subdue this 
feeling the partisans of the French and the monks 
and priests alarmed his timid conscience, and 
threatened him with eternal damnation if he vio¬ 
lated the rights of the legitimate heir. “ I am 
partial to my own family,” said Charles, “ but 
my salvation is dearer to me than the ties of 
blood.” • And in these difficulties he sent the 
Duke d’Uzeda, one of -his household, to consult 
the pope, and present to his holiness copies of the 
opinions of the juris-consults and divines of 
Spain. Innocent XII., after deliberating for forty 
days with cardinals devoted for the most part to 
France, replied that he entertained no doubt that, 
after his majesty’s demise, the whole Spanish 
monarchy devolved by right of blood on the dau¬ 
phin ; but that his second son, Philip Duke of 
Anjou, ought to be called to the succession, in 
order to prevent the union of the two crowns of 
France and Spain. “ I am myself,” said the 
pontiff, “ in a situation similar to that of your 
majesty, being on the point of appearing at the 
tribunal of Christ to render an account to my 
Sovereign Pastor of the flock which has been in¬ 
trusted to my care ; and it is, therefore, my duty 
to give such advice as will not be a matter of re¬ 
proach to my conscience at the day of doom.”* 
And, in effect, the old pope died shortly after, a few 
weeks before Charles, and just as the great powers 
of Europe were preparing to solve the problem by 
the sword. Still, however, in spite of the solemn 
adjurations addressed to him, the most miserable 
of kings leaned^'towards the princes of his own 
: * Com, Memoir* of the King* of Spain of the IIousu of Bourbon/ 


blood ,* and the queen, and the new ’confessor 
whom she had placed about him, in lieu of a monk 
in the French interest who had recently driven 
him .to the verge of madness,* did all they could 
to encourage and strengthen this natural bias. By 
these machinations, military preparations were 
secretly made in Spain; Austrian troops were in¬ 
vited into the kingdom; the Duke of Medina 
Celi was dispatched to Naples with orders to ad¬ 
mit the imperial troops into that kingdom, and 
negotiations were set on foot with the Duke of 
Mantua for the reception of an Austrian garrison 
into 'his capital, in order to overawe the duchy 
of Milan. But every part of this scheme was 
disconcerted; the emperor had but few troops to 
spare, and the Duke of Medina Celi and the Duke 
of Mantua were both in the French interest. At 
the same time the Marquis d’Harcourt rode away 
from Madrid to the frontiers of France, whore 
Louis had already collected a strong army. Never 
did imagination conceive or the darkest "romance 
attempt to picture such intrigues and horrors as 
assailed the miserable Charles, who was tom to 
pieces while yet alive by those who wanted his 
inheritance. “ Clamorous disputes were heard 
even in the ante-chamber of tlie dying monarch. 

• The Cardinal Portocnrrcro mirwedcd in removing the king’s 
confessor, who lielongcd to the Austrian faction, and through whom 
tlie queen held the key to the king’s conscience, and in substituting 
Froylan Dm, a Dominican friar from Alcala. Then the ninltiwl. 
the inquisitor-general, and the new ronlewor, persuaded tlie super¬ 
stitions, imbecile Charles tlmt all his indis]>ositi»ns arose from 
sorcery, and that it was necessary he should lie exorcised. A Cupu- 
chin monk, " very intelligent and wcll-pructised in matters of en¬ 
chantments and in casting out devils,” performed the eonjuration; 
and the king, appalled, became more sick and melancholy than 
ever. But, os lie still inclined to Austria, tlie French faction, the 
cardinal, the inquisitor, aud tlie Dominican friar, got. up a corre¬ 
spondence with another Dominican called A rguelles, wlm resided in 
the Asturias, and who was lamed for having a strong command over 
demons. In reply to questions put to him in writing by the inqui¬ 
sitor and Froylan Dins, Arguelles stated that the devil had (old him 
that the king hud been bewitched ill 1675. when only fourteen years 
of age, by meuns of a decoction of dcud men's brains, administered 
to lum in a cup of chocolate, by his own mother, Mary Anne of 
Austria. And subsequently Arguelles affirmed tliut his majesty hud 
ljuen bewitched again on tlie 2lUi of September, 1694, by means of a 
dead body and the ageney of a woman called Maria, residing in the 
Ctille Mayor, liut, before this scheme could be completed, Koca- 
perti, the iuquisitor-geueral, died, and wa^succeuded by tlie Bishop 
of Segovia, who rather inclined to the German faction, aud who 
soon satisfied the king that an atrocious trick had been played upon 
him. When Diaz was attacked by the inquisition for having put 
liis trust in devils, lie threw the illume on the lute inquisitor, and 
lied to Borne ; hut the Spanish ambassador there got possession of 
liis person and sent him back to Spain, where he wus confined in tho 
prisons of the Holy Office till 1704, when he was released at the in¬ 
stance or comma ml of Louis XIV., whose interests he hud been 
serving in getting up devils, kc.—Fromto Criminal contra F. Diaz, 
as quoted by Mr. Dunlop, Memoirs of Spain. After the failure of 
this attempt the French faction persuaded tlie starving populace of 
Madrid that the famine was brought about by the ministers and 
partisans of Austria. The mob attempted to murder tire ministers, 
destroyed all the bakers' shops, and, presenting themselves in front 
of the palace, demanded to see the king. " His majesty is asleep,” 
said one of the courtiers. “ He has slept too long already, and 
must now awake," shoutud the populace: and then Charles, pale 
and trembling, was brought to a balcony in the arms of his attend¬ 
ants, being unable, through fear and sickuess, to stand upon his 
own feet. More horrors still remained to swell this most dismal 
of royal histories. Tlie king was persuaded that the sight and con¬ 
tact of tlie mouldering remains of his ancestors would be beneficial to 
liis own health, or at least quicken the prayers of tho departed 
iu his behalf. And, thus impelled, Charles descended to the suli- 
terranean vaults under the Kscurial, and witnessed the opening of 
the coffins of marble and jasper. The first that was unclosed was 
that of his mother, whom he nod never greatly loved; but lie long 
and earnestly contemplated the remains of his first fair <}ucen, Louisa 
ofOrleans, which bore few traces of dissolution, and exhibited a coun¬ 
tenance scarcely less blooming than when alive. At lust ho rushed 
in horror from the spot, exclaiming, “ 1 shall soon be with her in 

heaven.*'—CtarV'-Zta ttop*~Qrtbi. t 
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Pressed on one side by the French, and impor¬ 
tuned on the other by the queen and Austrian 
partisans* the debilitated frame of Charles sunk 
under the struggle of contending passions, and a 
crisis in his disorder announced approaching dis¬ 
solution. With a view still farther to stimulate 
his tender conscience, Portocarrero exposed to him 
his'awful situation, on the verge of eternity, and 
persuaded him to receive the spiritual counsel of 
the most pious divines to assist his devotions and 
prepare him to die with resignation. In the midst 
of those lugubrious ceremonies with which the 
Catholic church appals the minds of the dying, 
these divines represented the danger of his soul, 
should he not dispose of his crown by will, and 
entail on his country, by this neglect, the horrors of 
civil war. They held forth the vengeance of an 
offended Deity, if he suffered himself to be swayed 
byl mortal love or hatred,—if he consulted the 
affections of that body which must shortly moulder 
into dust. The Austrians, they urged, were not 
the relations, nor the Bourbons the enemies, of his 
soul; and it was his duty to conform himself to 
the opinion of the majority of his council, the dis¬ 
interested advocates of justice, and the organs of 
the national voice.”* This Portocarrero was a 
man of high birth and station, and of consummate 
address; and he was, moreover, a prince of the 
Roman church—a cardinal, an archbishop (of 
Toledo), not without hopes of wearing the tiara. 
He had been entirely gained over by the Marquis 
d’Harcourt, and had scrupled at no measures, 
however atrocious, that promised to work upon 
the weak mind of the king, being aided and ar- 
sisted in his diabolical proceedings by the inqui¬ 
sitor-general Rocaperti: and now, when his victim 
was at the last gasp, with the horrors of hell kept 
before his eyes, this cardinal produced the cele¬ 
brated last will and testament, appointing Philip, 
Duke of Anjou, universal successor to the Spanish 
monarchy. The Austrian faction, who had equally 
pretended that a royal will would be paramount to 
all laws or rights whatsoever, had no just ground 
to complain when the French faction assumed the 
same principle; but it completed the monstrosity 
of the business that an imbecile king, terrified out 
of the little wit he had ever had, should be allowed 
to dispose of so many millions of rational beings. 
The secretary, Don Antonio de Ubilla, acted as 
notary; and the cardinal and Don Manuel Arias 
stood by as the sole witnesses. Terrified, baited, 
coerced, as he was, Charles could hardly be 
brought to put his hand to. the paper; and, as soon 
as he had signed it, he burst into tears, and ex* 
claimed, “I now am nothing.”t He then fell 

i * Cox®* M«moin. 

t "Thin will was made the 8nd of October, and yet Schonenberg, 
the Jewish TwWent tor England and Holland at Madrid, wo* so ill- 
informed of what poeied at coiut, that he informed hi* m after* it 
wn* done on the 3rd. He aim informed them that the king »oon 
after, thinking himieif something better, expressed u much indigna¬ 
tion against the junto who induced him to take that stop, that he re¬ 
called the power* he had. given them to act discretkmaUy in the 
urgent atoifrs of the kingdom, that ho afterward* signed another will, 
fcc. But no article of wis kind had the least foundation; on the 
contrary, he left the administration in the hands of that very junto, 
with Cordinul Vortocarrero at their head, with all the powers neces- 


into a long faint, and was thought to be dead; 
but he once more opened his eyes to a world Which 
had been to him a world of sorrow and woe, and 
he lingered between life and death for four weeks. 
The contents of the will were carefully concealed 
from the queen, the Austrian party, and the whole 
of Europe e&cept the French court. Louis finished 
his preparations, and his effective ally Cardinal 
Portocarrero possessed himself of the great seals of 
the kingdom and of the entire administration of 
Spain—if at such a motnent there was anything in 
that distracted country that merited the name of a 
government. At last, on the 1st of November, 
death mercifully removed Charles II., who had 
been a phantom king from the third year of his 
age, and who was now only thirty-nine years old. 
Count Harrach, the emperor’s ambassador, who had 
been so poor a match for d’Harcourt, Was watch¬ 
ing at the door of the cabinet the council 
was assembled upon the king™ death ; and so 
obtuse was he, and so thoroughly in the dark as 
to the will, that, when the Duke of Abrantes came 
forth with an extended hand and with smiling 
looks, he thought that all had* been decided in 
favour of his master or of his master’s son. The 
Spaniard Boon undeceived him by snying—“ I 
come to take my leave of the house of Austria.” 

As, however disorganised and ill-prepared were 
the allies, a war inevitably hung in suspense in 
case Louis XIV. accepted the will, instead of 
satisfying himself with the portions of the Spanish 
inheritance allotted to his house by the Second 
Partition Treaty, that ambitious sovereign at the 
moment of crisis entertained some doubts and mis¬ 
givings ; hut these were merely momentary, and 
lie dispatched his grandson Philip into Spain, ex¬ 
claiming as he sent him—“ Now there are no 
longer Pyrenees.” William, who had returned to 
England a few days before the death of Charles, 
appears to have been astonished as much as he 
was irritated by the news of the will and the deci¬ 
sion of Louis. Writing to the Pensionary Ilein- 
sius, he Bays, “ I doubt not but this unheard-of 
proceeding of France will surprise you as much as 
it did me. I never relied much on engagements 
with France, hut I must confess I did not think 
they would on this occasion have broken in the 
face of the whole world a solemn treaty, before it 

was well accomplished.We must confess 

we are dupes, but, if one’s'word and faith are not 
to be kept, it is easy to cheat any man. The worst 
is, it brings us into the greatest embarrassment, 
particularly when I consider the constitution of 
affairs here ; for the blindness of the people here 
is incredible. For though this affair is not public, 
yet, it was no sooner said that the King of Spain’s 
will was in favour of the Duke of Anjou, than it 
was the general opinion that it was better for 

sury for preserving the poaoe and canpng On the operation* of go¬ 
vernment. All the favour shown to the queen was, that her Atlfirry 
was enlarged from 800,000 to 400,000 dneate a-year; besides which, 
she was to have her choice of the tour general governments—Plan- 
den, Naples, Sicily, or the Milanese % and In case she dfose to make 
her residence in Spain, she had liberty to reside in which of tho prin¬ 
cipal cities die pleased.”—JtdJpA. 
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England that France should accept the will than 
fulfil the treaty of partition. I think I ought not 
to conceal this from you, in order that you may he 
informed of the sentiments here, which are con¬ 
trary to mine: for I am perfectly persuaded, that, 
if this will be executed, England and the republic 
(of Holland) are in the utmost danger of being 
totally lost or ruined. I will hope that the republic 
understands it thus, and will exert her whole force 
to oppose so great an evil. It is the utmost mor¬ 
tification to me in this important affair, that I can¬ 
not act with the vigour which is requisite, and set 
a good example; but the republic must do it; and 
I will engage people here, by a prudent conduct, 
and by degrees, and without their perceiving it. 
I have provisionally sent orders to my ambassador 
to declare, that I hold to the treaty, and that the 
two months the emperor had to declare himself 
nre not expired. Before I could take any further 
determination, fPi occurred to me first, in order to 
gain time, which wc have bo much need of. I am 
not determined, whether it should be best that the 
emperor should accede to the treaty, or declare his 
right to the whole succession. Possibly acceding 
to the treaty would be best for Holland, but, as 
that is not approved here, the other may perhaps 

be best.In case the emperor will take up 

the matter with vigour, he can, in my opinion, do 
nothing else than make himself master of the 
Milanese immediately, and endeavour to get Naples 
and Sicily to declare for him, and thus try to make 
himself master of Italy; in which the Italian 
princes may perhaps concur. What embarrasses 
me most is the Spanish Netherlands; for it will 
be very difficult for the Elector of Bavaria to pre¬ 
vent their declaring in favour of, and acknowledg¬ 
ing, the Duke of Anjou, in case he receives orders 
from Spain for that purpose, or is pressed by 
France. The troops of the republic in garrison 
there ought to be well upon their guard, and the 
elector can dispose of them and his own troops, so 
that he will have the superiority. The only thing 
I can devise, which the elector can make use of 
for a pretext not to declare himself yet, or obey 
(the orders from Spain), is, the term of two 
months which the emperor has to choose in; or, 
that he cannot quit the government till his debt is 

paid.I confess I think vigour is necessary 

on this occasion, and hope it is to be found in the 
republic, in case the emperor will maintain his 
right. If I followed my own inclination and 
opinion, I should have sent to all courts to incite 
them to vigour; but it is not becoming, as I can¬ 
not set a good example, and I fear doing more 
harm than good, not being able to play any other 
game with these people, than engaging them im¬ 
perceptibly.”* Three days after writing this 
letter, or on the 19th of November, William again 
addressed the same personage in a still more 
'anxious tone. *♦ It grieves me to the soul,” says 
he, “ to find that, now the affair grows public 
here, almost every one rejoices that France has 

• Hardwicke State Papers. , 


preferred the will to the treaty; insisting, that it 
is more advantageous for England and all Europe; 
merely upon the supposition, that the Duke of 
Anjou, being a child, and to be brought up in 
Spain, will imbibe Spanish maxims, and be go¬ 
verned by the Spanish council, without any rela¬ 
tion to France, These are suppositions, which, in 
my opinion, cannot take place; and I fear we 
shall feel the contrary too soon. It is certain, if 
the emperor submits to the will, we can do nothing 
against it; bo that we must know what the eni- 

eror does, before we take a positive resolution, 
think now, l can send nobody extraordinary 
thither till I know how the affair will be taken 
up; particularly when I consider the present senti¬ 
ments of people here, which may probably change; 
for there is nothing certain here, nor of long dur¬ 
ation. I fear the usual tardiness of the court of 
Vienna will not let them come to a speedy resolu¬ 
tion, which is bo necessary in this conjuncture. 
My chief anxiety is to prevent the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands from falling into tfie hands of France. 
You will easily conceive how this business goes to 
my heart; for I shall be blamed for having relied 
on engagements with France, having had so much 
experience that they are never bound by any treaty. 
I wish I may be quit for the blame; but I have too 
much reason to fear I shall too soon feel the bad 
effects of it.”* The anxiety about the Spanish 
Netherlands was not unfounded; the Elector of 
Bavaria, after accusing the French court of poison¬ 
ing his son, was now making up matters with 
Louis, and accepting the propositions made by 
Cardinal Portocarrero and the rest of that pow¬ 
erful faction in Spain ; and on the 20th of 
November, the very day after the date of William’s 
last letter, he gave the necessary orders for pro¬ 
claiming the Duke of Anjou at Brussels, which 
was done with all possible ceremony.t Nor was 
William deceived as to the bad effects: faction laid 
her hand on the whole of the circumstances, and no 
regard was paid to the perplexing difficulties of 
all and every part of the case, no mercy was shown 
to the king’s double error. It is curious to observe 
that William was blamed for his anxiety about his 
native country, Holland, and the erection of a pro¬ 
per barrier to that state; and that the Partition 
Treaty was condemned as being more prejudicial 
to England than the will, because it would have 
given the French new and most commanding 
situations in the Mediterranean, although the will, 
in effect, gave precisely the same advantages to 
France on that sea, while, in addition to Sicily, 
Naples, &c., the Duke of Anjou was to hold all the 
Spanish dominions everywhere else. Of two 

• Hardwicke State Papers. 

f In another lettor, dated Hampton Court. November 86 , (s. O 
William says. " I learn by the French letters, that the Duke of 
Anjou is declared Kins of Spain, and is to set out thither the first of 
next month; so that the ice is broke j anil the Elector of Bavaria 
writes, that he has been obliged to do the same thins in the Sjmnish 
Netherlands, and to cause Te Deum to be sung. These steps make 
the affair *o4Mhcult, that I shudder when 1 think on it. It will pro¬ 
bably be a fortnight yot before one knows what resolution the imperial 
court will have taken; according to which, it now seems, everything 
ought to be regulated. I must confess, this business causes me no 
small chagria/y tiardwiciu Mate Paper*. 
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evils men generally prefer the less, but this was 
condemning the less and preferring the greater 
eyil. If it were so natural—as the English poli¬ 
ticians pretended—that England should dread a 
French king in Naples and Sicily, was it not still 
more natural to dread a French king in possession 
of ‘the undivided inheritance of the last of the 
Austrian dynasty of Spain? 

M. de Torcy told William’s ambassador, Lord 
Manchester, that England must resign herself to 
the will, which was so necessary for the good and 
quiet of Europe, and that, if his master attempted 
to annul the will, he would find that he had two 
kingdoms to conquer;—that of Spain, which 
would not submit to the partition, and that of 
France, which would not abandon its rights. Wil¬ 
liam coolly replied, that he should take time to con¬ 
sult with his allies, stating, however, that he did 
not think any variation could be made from the 
treaty till the emperor’s mind was known. Louis 
dispatched de Tallard, one of the framers of the 
Partition Treaties, to London, to wheedle William 
into some fresh negociations, which would have 
been observed with just as much faith as the late 
treaties. On the other hand, the Emperor Leopold, 
determining not to surrender his pretensions to the 
Spanish crown, sent over Count Wrattislaus as 
ambassador extraordinary, to renew aud extend 
the old confederacy, and to keep his majesty of 
England firm to his purpose of opposing the will. 
Soon giving up his hope of deluding William again, 
Louis took the initiative in hostile measures, by 
dislodging, by an unexpected treacherous move¬ 
ment, the Dutch troops in the barrier fortresses. 
In the mean time Heemskirk, the Dutch minister 
at Paris, had dispatched a memorial representing 
to his most Christian majesty, “ that their High 
Mightinesses did not expect his majesty would have 
taken a resolution so contrary to the late treaty, 
which they believed was to be observed in all 
things by the contracting parlies, and to be de¬ 
parted from by none except by common consent: 
that the time in which the emperor might still 
accede in virtue of the secret article not being yet 
expired, their High Mightinesses, in conformity 
thereto, had again invited his imperial majesty in 
the most pressing manner to accede: and that for 
these reasons they hoped his most Christian ma¬ 
jesty, in considering this affair anew, would have 
the goodness to make new reflections upon it, they 
having sent orders to their ambassador to entreat 
his majesty to persist in observing the said Parti¬ 
tion Treaty, and every article it contained.” Louis 
amused the Dutch, brought in a Swedish diplo¬ 
matist to his aid to advocate a friendly mediation, 
and declared that it was quite certain, that, as to 
England, the greatest part of the nation dreaded a 
war, and hence would prefer the will to the Parti¬ 
tion Treaty; and that the king of England would 
find great opposition in his parliament, in case 
he should be disposed to carry things to a 
rupture.* 

• Depeches, &c., de Loujs XIV. ( 


a. d. 1701. The time was now come for William 
to abide the test of a new parliament. On the 
retreat of the Whigs he had once more placed Lord 
Godolphin at the head of the treasury; and, to con¬ 
ciliate still further the Tory party, he made Lord 
Tankerville privy seal, Sir Charles Hedges se¬ 
cretary of state, and Lord Rochester lord-lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland ;* and, at the instance of this new 
cabinet, a new parliament, which turned out of a 
very Tory complexion, was called together for the 
6th of February. Littleton, the late Whig Speaker, 
was persuaded to gratify his majesty at the ex¬ 
pense of his party, and withdrew from the contest. 
But though the party lost their man they did not 
give up their object; and it is said that it was 
owing to the ferment on both sides, that the meet¬ 
ing of the two Houses was prorogued from the 6th 
to the 10th of February. But then the Whig 
nominee, Sir Richard Onslow, was defeated, and 
the adroit Robert Harley, still riflhg in reputation, 
and scheming and plodding on to the highest 
places, was elected Speaker by a majority of 249 
to 125. In the first paragraph of his opening 
speech, the king said, “ Our great misfortune in 
the loss of the Duke of Gloucester hath made it 
absolutely necessary that there should be a farther 
provision for the succession to the crown in the 
Protestant line after me and the Princess Anne. 
The happiness of the nation, and the security of 
our religion, which is our chiefest concern, seem 
so much to depend upon this, that I cannot doubt 
but it will meet with a general concurrence: and 
I earnestly recommend it to your earnest and 
effectual consideration.” The son of the Princess 
Anne and of Prince George of Denmark had in 
fact expired on the 30th of July, the preceding 
year, in the 11th year of his age, and, accord¬ 
ing to Bishop Burnet, his tutor, his death “ gave 
a great alarm to the whole nation, the Jacobites 
growing insolent upon it, and saying, that now the 
chief difficulty was removed out of the way of the 
Prince of Wales’s succession.” Next to his 
mother Anne, the personage preferred on account 
of her Protestantism for the succession, was the 
Electress Sophia of Hanover, grand-daughter of 
James I. This lady, as booh as she heard of the 
unhappy or happy event—the death of the young 
duke—proceeded with her daughter, the Electress 
of Brandenburg, to pay a visit to William, who 
was then at Loo. Before starting on this journey 
the Princess Sophia wrote a very curious letter to 
Mr. Stepney, at London, a poet of small dimen¬ 
sions, but who meddled with politics. After thank¬ 
ing the poet for a work and a letter, the old lady 
says—“ If I were thirty yeaTs younger I should 
have sufficient good opinion of my blood and my 
religion, to believe that people might think of me 
in England. But, as there is little likelihood that 

* " Hut his majesty soon found that, in dismissing the Whigs, be¬ 
cause they could no longer do his busteess in parliament, he haddoiK 
enough to disoblige them, but not enough to gain the Tories; and so 
met with such treatment from both, as once gave him occasion to say 
in a pet to Lord Halifax, that all the difference between the two?ar- 
ties wu, that the Tories would ent his throat in the morning, and the 
Whigs in the afternoon.*’— Ralph., 
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I should survive’two persons (King William and 
the Princess Anne) both very much younger, 
though more sickly, than I am, it is to be feared 
that my sons will be regarded as strangers; and 
the eldest of them is much more accustomed to 
give himself the airs of a sovereign than the poor 
Prince of Wales, who is too young to profit by the 
example of the king of France, and who would be 
apparently so glad to rec'over what the king his 
father has so inconsiderately lost, that one might 
make of it whatever one would. But prejudice 
does’everything in England: and, to confine myself 
to what you say, without undertaking to reason by 
letter, I will tell you that my daughter has dragged 
me hither (to Pyrmont), where she has taken the 
waters these three weeks, and that we shall set out 
next Monday to go by Brussels into Holland, 
where we shall have the honour of seeing your 
king. I am l^ither so philosophic nor so light¬ 
headed, as you may believe, as not to love this talk 
about a crown, and to make my reflections upon 
the solid judgment you offer me upon that subject. 
But it seems to me that in England there are so 
many factions, that one can be secure in nothing. 
This does not prevent me from being greatly 
obliged to those who testify affection for me and for 
iny descendants.”* It appears that the old lady’s 
doubts were removed by her conference with 
William, which, however, did not last long; for, as 
they were later in arriving than had been expected, 
he only made them one ceremonious visit, and, 
according to the disposition he had previously 
made, he set sail for England the very next day.t 
The two electresses had other business besides the 
English succession;—they wanted William’s con¬ 
currence and assistance in raising the Elector of 
Brandenburg to the rank of King of Prussia; and 
subsequently, wheu framing a new grand alliance 
agaiiist France, William gave this assistance. At 
the same time the English Jacobites sent over a 
brother of Lord Preston to St. Germain, to repre¬ 
sent the succession of the young Prince of Wales 
as certain and inevitable; but James and his queen 
both refused one of the conditions proposed, which 
was, that the prince should be sent over to be 
educated in England, and thus threw a damp upon 
all those ardent hopes. It is also asserted that the 
Princess Anne proposed “ very clandestinely” 
something of the same sort.J 

• Hardwicke State Papers. 

t On the 26th of October. Mr. Stanhope, who was with the king, 
writes to Lord Manchester“ Our two Electresses will be here to¬ 
morrow ; and they say, that she of Hanover designs for England. If 
so/nobody doubts but it is to solicit for her son, to recommend him 
to the parliament’s good graces: but, in order to that very end, it may 
be she would do him more service by staying at home."— Cote MSS. 
at quoted by Ralph. 

t In two letters written by Lord Manchester from Paris to Mr. 
Vernon, In November and December, 1700, are these passages:— 
“ Three days ago Mr. V. Graham, brother to the late Lord Preston, 
came over to St. Garanin's, and went away post this morning to 
Flanders, in order to embark for England in some of those posts. It 
is believed that he is sent over by Sir Charles Musgrave, and other 
parliament men, with proposals, in order to get the succession settled 
upon the pretended Princes? Wales on certain conditions." “ I can¬ 
not tell from whence they have at St. Germain's an apprehension that 
the pretended Prinee of Wales will be carried away into England with 
hie own consent; and upon thia they have increased his guard: 
whereas he hadrfimnorly but six, he has now fourteen. They think 
their game so very sure, that there is no occasion he should make 

VOL. IV. 


In continuing his opening speech to parliament, 
William alluded in brief terms to the.great event 
in Spain. “ The death of the late king of Spain,” 
said he, “ with the declaration of his successor to 
that*monarchy, has made so great an alteration iu 
the affairs abroad, that I must desire you very 
maturely to consider their present state; and I 
make no doubt but your resolutions thereupon will 
be such, as shall be most conducing to the interests 
and safety of England, the preservation of the Pro¬ 
testant Teligion, and the peace of Europe. These 
things are of such weight, that I have thought 
them most proper for the consideration of a new 
parliament , in order to have the more immediate 
sense of the kingdom in so great a conjuncture.” 
He reminded them of the deficiencies and public 
debts occasioned by the late war, and yet unpro¬ 
vided for, and he recommended them to inspect the 
condition of the fleet, and see what repairs and 
augmentations might be requisite for “the great 
bulwark of the English nation.” 

In ending his account of the preceding year, 
the Whig Burnet says—“ And now I am come to 
the end of this century, in which there was a black 
appearance of a new and dismal scene. France 
was now in possession of a great empire, for a 
small part of which they had been in wars (broke 
off, indeed, in some intervals) for above two hun¬ 
dred years, while we in England, who were to 
protect and defend the rest, were, by wretched 
factions and violent animosities, running into a 
feeble and disjointed state: the king’s cold and re¬ 
served manner, upon so high a provocation, made, 
some conclude that he was in secret engagements 
with France, that he was resolved to own the new 
king of Spain, and to engage in no new war: this 
seemed so different from his own inclinations, and 
from all the former parts of his life, that it made, 
many conclude that he found himself in an ill 
state of health, the swelling of his legs being much 
increased, and that this might have such effects on 
his mind as to make him less warm and active,— 
less disposal to involve himself in new troubles, 
and that he might think it too inconsiderate a 
thing to enter on a new war that was not like to 
end soon, when lie felt himself in a declining state 
of health.” But the bishop assures us that the 
true secret of this unaccountable behaviour in the 
king was soon discovered in his being obliged to 
bring the Tories into office: and soon after he 
proceeds to describe the complexion of this Tory 
cabinet and its Tory parliament. “ As soon as our 
parliament was opened it appeared that the French 
had a great party in it: it is certain great sums 
came over this winter from France: the packet- 
boat came seldom without ten thousand louis d’ors; 
it brought often more: the nation was filled with 
them; and in six months* time a million of 
guineas were coined out of them. The merchants, 
indeed, said the balance of trade was then so much 

such a step; besides, the changing his religion will never be suffered; 
and they have lately declared that they would rather see him dean. 
-Cole MSS. . . 
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turned to our side, that, whereas we were wont to 
carry over a million of our money in specie, we 
then sent no money to France; and had, at least, 
half that sum sent over to balance the trade. Yet 
this did not account for that vast flood of French 
gold that was visible amongst us; and, upon the 
French ambassador’s going away, a very sensible 
alteration was found in the bills of exchange: so 
it was concluded that great remittances were made 
to him, and that these were distributed among 
those who resolved to merit a share in that wealth 
which came over, now so copiously, beyond the 
example of former times.” But here Burnet is 
accused, and apparently convicted, of disingenuous¬ 
ness and party malice. The French gold, which 
was mixed with Spanish gold, had been brought 
over to England because gold was at a premium 
here, and the louis d’ors fetched sixpence more 
than their current worth. King William, on this 
occasion, consulted that illustrious philosopher, 
Sir Isaac Newton, who knew more of the planet¬ 
ary system than of the monetary system; and by 
the philosopher’s advice his majesty, just five days 
before the meeting of parliament, issued a pro¬ 
clamation to forbid the circulation of “ certain 
pieces of gold of French and Spanish coin called 
louis d’ors or pistoles”—or rather that the said 
French and Spanish coins should not pass as they 
had done, “ at near sixpence more tlnln their real 
value.”* This proclamation had the effect of check¬ 
ing the influx of foreign gold by destroying the 
freedom of trade in it, which ought to be as free 
as the trade in any other kind of commodity—a 
doctrine in political economy not, however, then 
recognised anywhere. The bishop ought to have 
mentioned these circumstances; yet, though the 
argument he builds upon them, or at least upon 
the overflow of French gold, falls to the ground, 
it may be still doubted whether some of the mer¬ 
cenary intriguers did not get bribes and promises 
from France, and even whether a part of the gold 
did not come into England in that shape. It 
is urged, as an unanswerable argument, that 
former precedents go against this supposition; but 
if Louis sent his gratuities to the patriots in 
Charles II.’s and James II.’s parliaments in bills 
of exchange and not in gold, that is scarcely a rea¬ 
son why he should not afterwards send gold and 
not bills of exchange, particularly when the price 
of gold was so much higher in England than in 
France. Burnet, still reflecting on the party now 
in power, goes on to say:—“ A design was laid 
in the House of Commons to open the session 
with an address to the king, that he wouljl own 
the King of Spain: the matter was so concerted, 
that they had agreed on the words of the vote, and 
seemed not to doubt of the concurrence of the 
House y but Mr. Monkton opposed it with great 
heat, and, among other things, said, if that vote 
was carried, he should expect that the next vote 

• Thereat value of the coins was only to lie fixed by their market- 
able price as gold: William and his advisers meant the nominal 
value, or the price put upon them, which was sev enteen shillings and 
a fraction a-picct^ i 


to be put would be for owning the pretended 
Prince of Wales.” Upon this, Ralph remarks— 
“ As to any design. formed to open the session 
with such an address, facts and dates demonstrate, 
to say nothing of the contents of Burnet’s own 
legend, that the session waB not opened with any 
such debate; nor, indeed, is any trace of any such 
motion, in relation to the King of Spain, to be 
found in the Journalsand he quotes a letter 
from Secretary Vernon to Lord Manchester, dated 
the 20th of February, in which the secretary de¬ 
clares that he never had seen “ so great a spirit in 
the House of Commons, and such a resolution to 
preserve Holland as well as England.” The 
bishop, -however, though his language, as usual, is 
deficient in precision, seems to speak rather of 
consultations held by the Tory party among them¬ 
selves than of any motion actually made in the 
House. On the 14th of February the Commons 
unanimously resolved, nemine contradicenle, that 
the House would stand by and support his ma¬ 
jesty and his government, and take sucli effectual 
measures as might best conduce to the interest 
and safety of England, the preservation of the 
Protestant religion, and the peace of Europe. But 
they differed very materially as to the proper in¬ 
terpretation to be put upon the words “ peace of 
Europe,” and os to the fittest means of securing 
that greut end. Still, however, there was a party 
not disinclined to war—a Whig party, that had 
lost the king,, and were yet resolved to recover 
him; who also, perhaps, carried their views be¬ 
yond the limits of his life, which seemed hastening 
to a close. And, of course, this party knew in 
■what high and absolute favour Lady Marlborough 
stood with the Princess Anne, Avhat use was to be 
made of her, and how much,ho’- lord’s heart was 
set on being a captain-general. Of those who 
looked at the question of peace dr wur in a sober 
and a disinterested spirit, the number appears to 
have been exceedingly small: yet some few there 
were at all times, who, from pure motives, pre¬ 
ferred the chances and changes of a new conti¬ 
nental war to a submission to the will of the King 
of France. On the 17th of February, three days 
after the' address, William told those who pre¬ 
sented it that he thanked them for their ready 
concurrence, which he took to be extremely im¬ 
portant to the honour and safety of England; that 
lie should never propose anything but what was 
for their common advantage; and that, having 
this opportunity, he must acquaint them that he 
had just received a memorial from the Statcs- 
General, a translation of which he would leave 
with them. “ As to the first part of the memo¬ 
rial,” said he, “ I think it necessary to ask your 
advice; as to the latter part, I desire your assist¬ 
ance.” 

This memorial, left in the hands of parliament, 
was none other than an intimation from the Stateo- 
General that they had, on the very day that the 
parliament of England met, given up tfie Partition 
Treaty, to which they were a principal party, 
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submitted to the will of the late King of Spain, 
and declared for a negotiation. Their high mighti¬ 
nesses, who had been hard pressed by Ijouis XIV., 
declared that, having considered their delay in ac¬ 
knowledging the Duke of Anjou for King of Spain 
was subject to malicious interpretations, as if their 
aim had been only to gain time to put themselves 
into a warlike posture, they now thought them¬ 
selves obliged to acknowledge him without any 
condition, reserving to themselves to stipulate, in 
the negotiations about to begin, the conditions ne¬ 
cessary to secure the peace of Europe. They 
assured William that in these negotiations they 
were resolved to do nothing without his majesty’s 
consent and the consent of the other powers 
interested; they therefore prayed him to send to 
his minister at the Hague the necessary instruc¬ 
tions to act conjointly in the negotiations. “ But,” 
said the document in conclusion, “ as it may happen 
not to be possible to agree with France and Spain 
on reasonable conditions, and that, the nego¬ 
tiations being interrupted, they (the Dutch) may 
be suddenly attacked by the numerous troops 
which France has ordered to move towards their 
frontiers, their envoy is to represent to his majesty 
the urgent necessity they should have, in so great 
a danger, of the assistance of England, and to de¬ 
sire him to get the succours stipulated by the 
treaty in readiness, that they may rely on them, if 
occasion required.” * 

The Commons took a day to deliberate; but, 
on the second day after receiving the memorial 
from the king, they Voted an address, praying that 
he would be pleased to enter into such negotia¬ 
tions, in concert with the Stalcs-Gcneral and other 
potentates, as might most effectually conduce to the 
mutual safety of these kingdoms and the Stat.es- 
General, giving him at the same time assurances 
of support and assistance in the performance of 
the treaty made with the States in the year 1677. 
This address was presented by the whole House; 
to whom William replied with hearty thanks for 
their unanimous resolution, &c., and by telling 
them that he would immediately instruct his 
ministers abroad to enter into negotiations for 
attaining the great ends which they desired. 
These proceedings of the Commons are repre¬ 
sented as having, fully answered all his majesty’s 
desires. “ I hope,” adds Vernon, in the letter 
communicating the vote to the Earl of Manchester, 
“ it will have that good effect on your side as to 
produce a fair disposition to treat upon reasonable 
terms, that a war may be prevented; which I see 
we shall not decline, if we are forced into it by 
necessity.”* This was, indeed, more than Wil¬ 
liam had expected; and though he well knew 
that nothing but a war could prevent the undi¬ 
vided transfer of the Spanish succession to Louis’s 
grandson, he calmly waited events, and left his 
parliament to take its own course. On the same 
day that he communicated the Dutch memorial to 
the Commons he also communicated to both 

* Cole MSS., as quoted by Ralph. 


Houses a letter from that desperate Jacobite, Lord 
Melfort, to his brother, the Earl of Perth, urging 
that the present conjuncture ought to be improved 
for the benefit of the exiled family, and every ad¬ 
vantage taken of the animosity then existing at the 
court of France against William. This old and 
hackneyed maker of revolutions and insurrections, 
which had all either come to nothing or ended in the 
ruin of those who engaged in them, was just as con¬ 
fident and unscrupulous as ever. He had heard 
fine things at Versailles, and had been admitted to 
a favourable audience by Madame dc Maintenon, 
the very devout mistress of the grand monarque. 
He announced to his brother that Louis intended 
to put out this summer a very great fleet, the 
orders being given, the money ready, the stores 
full, and every one concerned active in his station. 
By means of this fleet the miserable old James, 
who was now much more like a monk of La 
Trappe than a king, was to pass over into Eng¬ 
land and recover all his crowns. “ There is no 
doubt,” says Mclfdrt, “ but this fleet will be 
master of the sea for some time, if not for ull the 
summer; because the Dutch dare not stir till the 
English be ready; and they have long debates 
yet, before they can be in a condition to act, even 
if they have the will; and it is a question whether 
they will have it at ull. The king never had so 
favourable a conjuncture, if he can only persuade 
this king that bis affairs are. really in the circum¬ 
stances they are in : hut there is the difficulty” 
[Indeed, Louis XIV. had been too often deceived 
already by the insane hopes of the Jacobites, ever 
to rely upon them again in the mode proposed.] 
Melfort was quite certain that James and his 
queen had more influence with Louis and with 
Madame de Maintenon, the mistress, than any 
other persons in the world; but their majesties 
wanted somebody to make plans and memorials 
for them, the better to convince Louis and Madame 
“ of the easiness of restoring his majesty, the 
glory it would bring to France, and the wonderful 
advantages to the Catholic religion.” The Jaco¬ 
bite secretary then proceeded to tell his brother 
that this kind of work could never be well done 
by a Protestant minister —meaning thereby Lord 
Middleton, whom he describes as “ lazy in his 
temper, an enemy to France by inclination, tainted 
with Commonwealth principles, and against the 
king’s returning by any other power than that of 
the people of England, and upon capitulation and 
terms; one suspected of giving aid to the com¬ 
pounders, if not worse.” Mr. Caryl, he thought, 
was better qualified, but he must be left to act 
alone; for, if Middleton was within distance of 
penetrating the affair, the true church of England 
party, the Catholics, and the Earl of Arran, with 
whom lay “ the best game the king had to play,” 
would never trust him.* 

• The whole of this letter bears a pretty eloso resemblance in 
manner and spirit to the other original letters of Melfort, published 
by Sir Henry Ellis. Some of the paragraphs of the present epistle 
arc sufficiently-striking. For example, “ The king cannot but he 
sensible that tile true church of England party, am? their principal 
Q 2 
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Upon reading this letter, the House of Com¬ 
mons, more excited than they ought to have been 
by anything that came from such a quarter, thought 
it incumbent to put the kingdom in a state of 
defence; authorised the exchequer the very next 
day to borrow 550,000/., at six per cent., for the 
service of the fleet, the guards, and garrisons; and 
soon after ordered that the seamen of the royal 
navy, who had been reduced during the last par¬ 
liament to 7000, should be raised to 30,000 for 
the present summer. The Lords, on their part, 
pledged themselves to defend the Protestant suc¬ 
cession; but they humbly desired that all the 
treaties that had been made with any prince' or 
state since the late war should be laid before 
them, in order that they might be enabled to give 
the advice which his majesty had asked from 
them in a mature form, and upon full infor¬ 
mation. They humbly desired his sacred majesty 
to enter into alliances with all those princes and 
states that were willing to unite for the pre¬ 
servation of the balance of Europe; assuring him 
that they would most readily concur in all such 
methods as might effectually conduce to the 
honour and safety of England, and the peace of 
Europe. With'reference to Melfort’s letter, the 
Lords went farther than the Commons; they pro¬ 
posed the old and barbarous expedients, of putting 
the laws in execution for removing all Papists 
from London, seizing the arms and horses of the 
Papists and other disaffected persons, and issuing 
search warrants for those arms and provisions of 
war which were described in the intercepted ; letter 
as being in readiness. And, in the end, they 
urged the speedy fitting out of a fleet, for the 
defence of his majesty and the kingdom. When 
the Count de Tallard was taxed with Melfort’B 
letter, and with the design forming in France to 
invade England, he treated, or affected to treat, the 
notion as chimerical, and Melfort as a madman 
and a fool. He assured Mr. Vernon that Melfort 
was banished from the court of king James, and 
had nothing to do in the court of France; that his 
waiting upon Madame de Maintenon was only to 
get two of his daughters put into the nunnery of 
St. Cyr; that he had no access to French ministers, 
but was “ spinning cobwebs” of his own: and then 
this ambassador complained loudly of the letter 
being submitted to parliament, and of the jea- 

licad, now the bishop of Norwich, has been silent for a long time; 
nnd their majesties may remember what weight the court of France 
laid upon their joining the king (I mean, the non-swearing clergy¬ 
men) in case of a landing: therefore all arts should be used, without 
delay, to get them to enter into a correspondence again; and every 
impediment ought to be removed, I say, without exception. And 
though, sometimes, it is of hard digestion for sovereigns, who ought 
to be obeyed without reserve, to yield to the humours of subjects, yet 
prudence shall teuch them, when they cannot, without injuring their 
afTairs, do what they would, to do what they can, and remember 
the fable of the dog who lost the substance by catching at the 
shadow. Assurances from the non-jurors-thc soundest and most 
venerable part of the English church—would be of great use at this 
time to persuade France to undertake this great affair; for, besides 
their own example at a landing, and their preaching and writing 
to the people that their religion was in no dnngcr, it is most certain 
they know better than any other ran do what the church of England, 
in general, would do for the king’s service; and they, being to run 
all the hazard, would be better believed at the French court than 
any other, as 1 found by experience.”— Ralph, « 


lousies and misunderstandings to which it had 
given rise. Vernon replied, that, though a part of 
Melfort’s letter might appear “ notional, and like 
a project of his own,” yet other parts of it laid 
down positive facts, such as the fitting out a great 
fleet in France, a fact then known through other 
channels. And here Vernon, adverting to the 
production in the Houses of the intercepted letter, 
took occasion to explain some of the differences 
between constitutional and absolute governments, 
telling the ambassador “ that we could make no 
provision for our safety but in parliament; and, 
therefore, it was fit that parliament should be 
acquainted with our danger, and that the proofs of 
it should be laid before them: that in France, they 
could dispatch every thing privately dam le 
cabinet: we had not so ready a way in England; 
but what we did, must be publicly and dans le 
marche; and whoever had suppressed such a 
letter here might justly have expected an accusation 
of treason.” Then de Tallard owned that they 
were indeed fitting out ships in France; but this, 
he said, they did upon the preparations making in 
Holland, where they were at work night and day, 
Sundays and all, to get out their fleet. At Paris 
the same line of argument was adopted with the 
Earl of Manchester. M. dc Torcy told that am¬ 
bassador that Lord Melfort had indeed been ubout 
Versailles, hut only for his private affairs; that he 
did own lie had written a letter to his brother, 
which had been lost, hut which did not contain 
what vras alleged in the English parliament. De 
Torcy added, that the producing of that letter 
showed a desire of breaking with France,—that it 
was contrived only to frame a design to incense 
the English nation; and he complained of a 
printed paper about a new plot, or conspiracy, of 
France against England, which was cried about 
the streets of London. Manchester replied, that 
he could not in the least doubt hut that the 
thoughts in the letter were Ijord Melfort’s thoughts, 
and written by him; at the same time, he ex¬ 
pressed himself satisfied that the French court was 
far from taking such measures. As to the alleged 
libel crying about the streets of London, he assured 
the French minister that he did not believe it was 
done by order—“ that they printed what they 
pleased in England, though, if the authors were 
discovered, they were liable to be punished.” As 
M. de Torcy more than*hinted that the letter 
produced in parliament was a forgery, got up by 
William and his advisers, Manchester took fire, 
and told him that this reflected on the honour of 
his master—that, if he supposed the letter was an 
invention, he did not doubt but that he might 
produce the original. “ In short,” says Manchester, 
“ I am told they take it for granted that we shall 
enter into a war; and, as I happened to come a 
little - later to Versailles yesterday than usual, the 
whole court had it, that we had declared war. 4 ’’* 
In the end, Melfort was obliged to own Ins letter, 
and was disgraced for having written it: the court 
.. * Cole MSS. 
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at St. Germain, no doubt by the order of Louis, 
refused him admission, and the court of Versailles 
sent him to the castle of Angers, by a leitre de 
cachet —one of those compendiums of absolutism, 
which the bigot and fool would fain have imposed 
on his own country. 

Meanwhile, negotiations were going on at the 
Hague, between England, Holland, and France, 
Mr. Stanhope acting as William’s plenipotentiary. 
The instructions given to Stanhope were to obtain 
the following conditions :— 1. That Louis should 
order all his troops out of the Spanish towns in 
the Netherlands within such time as should be 
agreed upon in the treaty, and engage not to send 
any forces into any of those towns or countries. 
2. That no troops, but such as consisted of natural- 
bom subjects of Spain and Germany, should 
continue in the Spanish Netherlands, except 
certain troops for the cautionary towns to be 
mentioned in the next article. 3. That for the 
better security of king William and the States- 
Gcncral, Neuport and Ostend should be delivered 
up to his majesty, as cautionary towns, and the 
towns of Luxembourg, Namur, and Mons, to the 
States-Gencral, to be kept by their garrisons re¬ 
spectively, with a proviso, that all this should be 
without prejudice to the rights and revenues of the 
crown of Spain. 4. That no towns belonging to 
the Spanish Netherlands, nor any ports whatsoever 
belonging to Spain, should be exchanged with 
France, or in anywise delivered up to the ‘French. 
5. That the subjects of England, &c., should enjoy 
the same liberties and privileges in all parts of the 
Spanish dominions, whether by sea or land, as 
they did at the demise of the late king of Spain, 
and in as ample a manner as the French, or any 
other natron. 6. That the emperor should be 
invited to join, and that any other princes or states, 
who thought fit to unite for the preservation of the 
peace of Europe, might be admitted into the treaty. 
7. That the States-General should be desired to 
begin the negociations, if the French ambassador 
would not. And Mr. Stanhope was further com¬ 
manded by his instructions to hold a free com¬ 
munication on all matters with the Grand Pen¬ 
sionary HeinBius, and to desire a reciprocal 
freedom of communication from him, as a matter 
for king William’s service. 

On the 16th of March Mr. Secretary Hedges de¬ 
livered a written message, signed by the king, to the 
Commons, informing them, that, according to the 
address of their house, Mr. Stanhope had been 
sent to negotiate at the Hague, and that it was his 
majesty’s intention to acquaint them from time to 
time with the state and progress of these ne¬ 
gotiations. Before this, the Commons had una¬ 
nimously resolved, that twelve battalions, part of 
the standing forces now in Ireland, should be 
made up to 10,000 men, and sent to the assistance 
of* the States-General providing, however, (a 
serious .drawback,) that no new levies should be 
made in Ireland, or elsewhere, to supply the place 
of the troops thus drawn out of that kingdom. 


The Lords, who had called for all the treaties that 
had been made since the late war, appointed a com¬ 
mittee to deliberate upon them, or rather to pass 
sentence of condemnation upon the two partition 
treaties. That old Tory, Nottingham, was in the 
chair, but there were a few Whig lords in the 
committee. The report, when presented by Not¬ 
tingham, enumerated seven circumstances as de¬ 
serving of particular reprobation, in the First Treaty 
of Partition. 1. That Naples, Sicily, &c., were to 
have been given to the Dauphin. 2. That the 
emperor was not a party to this treaty. 3. That 
no minister of the States-Gencral met with the 
plenipotentiaries of England and France, as re¬ 
quired by the powers, at the making of the treaty 
in London. 4. That there were no instructions 
in writing given to our English plenipotentiaries, 
and that, if verbal;orders were given, they were 
given without being considered in the council. 
5. That the said treaty was ratified without being 
considered in council. 6. That the warrant for 
ratification was countersigned by one of the ple¬ 
nipotentiaries themselves. 7. That the treaty 
had been transacted, signed, and the great seal 
affixed to it in secrecy, and during the sitting of 
parliament. The facts were obvious enough, but 
the court party got up a debate upon every one 
of them. The first article was admitted; but the 
second about the emperor was absolutely negatived 
by a majority of votes. Sixteen of the lords pro¬ 
tested against the rejection. The third article 
was also thrown out, and again the minority 
protested. The fourth article gave occasion to 
many severe remarks. “ My Lord Portland, 
(almost the sole manager of these partition treaties 
after William,) finding himself close pressed in 
this debate, thought it would be a justification to 
him to name some lords of the cabinet council, 
that were present a little before the treaty was 
signed, when a draft of the treaty was read at his 
own lodging: but, those lords remembering like¬ 
wise their objections made to it at the same time, 
that defence might as well have been spared.”* 
Burnet says more circumstantially, that Portland, 
apprehending danger to himself, obtained the 
king’s leave to communicate the whole matter. 
“ So he told them, that he had not concluded the 
treaty alone, but had, by the king’s order, ac¬ 
quainted six of his chief ministers with it, who 
were the Earls of Pembroke and Marlborough, 
the Viscount Lonsdale, the Lords Somers and 
Halifax, and Secretary Vernon: upon which, these 
lords, being likewise freed by the king from the 
oath of secrecy, told the house, that, the Earl of 
Jersey having in the king’s name called them 
together, the treaty was read to them, and that 
they excepted to several things in it, but they 
were told that the king had carried the matter as 
far as was possible; and that he could obtain no 
better terms: so ,when they were told that no 
alteration could be made, but that everything was 
settled, they gave over insisting on particulars: 

• Dispatch from Vernon to Manchester, as quoted by Ralph. 
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they only advised, that the king might not engage 
himself in anything that would bring on a new 
war, since the nation had been so uneasy under the 
last. This was carried to the king; and, a few days 
after that, he told some of them that he was made 
acquainted with their exceptions, but, how rea¬ 
sonable soever they were, he had driven the matter 
as far as he could. The Earl of Pembroke said 
to the House of Lords, he had offered the king 
those advices that he thought were most for his 
service, and for the good of the nation; but that 
he did not think himself bound to give an account 
of that to any other persons. He was not the man 
struck at; so there was nothing said, either against 
him, or the Earls of M arlborough or J ersey. Upon 
this, the debate went on. Some said, this was a 
mockery to ask advice when there was no room 
for it; it was answered, the king had asked the 
advice' of his privy council, and they had given 
it; but that, such was the royal prerogative, that 
it was still free to him to follow it or not, as he 
saw cause.” The Lords, however, agreed in a 
minute, that, whatever verbal orders or instruc¬ 
tions might have been given, yet it appeared not 
that the draft of the treaty when perfected had 
been considered at any council when the king was 
present, or that it had been advised or approved 
of by any council, or committee of council* 

The 6th article, about the ratification, or the 
warrant for it, being countersigned by one of the 
plenipotentiaries, was purposely overlooked by the 
majority, who considered it as being personally 
directed against Lord Jersey. Subsequently the 
committee reported that it appeared there were 
powers, dated the 1st of July, to treat with the em¬ 
peror, the Dutch, and French, for securing peace 
and friendship upon terms most suited to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the time; that they were informed 
that some progress had been made in that open 
negotiation; but afterwards there were new powers 
granted on the 1st of January, to treat with the 
French and Dutch only ; and the treaty for the 
partition was concluded without the emperor. A 
proposal to make this one of the heads of the 
address to his majesty was rejected; and then 
Lord Wharton proposed, “ that it appears that the 
French king’s acceptance of the will of the king 
of Spain is a manifest violation of the treaty; and 
that we do humbly advise the king that, in all 
future treaties with the French king, his majesty 
proceed with such cuntion as may carry along with 
it a real security.” And it was resolved by the 
majority that this proposition should be one of the 
heads for the address. Here eight of the lords 
protested:—1. Because it might be construed to 
be an approbation of the treaty, which, as they 
conceived, was not intended by the House. 2. 
Because it was impossible to know the full mean¬ 
ing and extent of the words real security. When 

* At this time, it is to ho rraemlwrwl, wlmt was wmmonly called 
the council, or committee of council, more nearly resembled wlmt 
wo now call the cabinet, than wlmt would be understood by a meet- 
ittg of the pHvy council. The cabinet is, in fact, merely a committee 
of the privy codicil. • 


the address, however, came to be drawn up, it 
turned out to be a severe criticism of the whoje of 
the secret negotiations. In it the lords spiritual 
and temporal represented that, having read and 
considered the treaty made by the French king, 
together with the separate and secret articles which 
his majesty had been pleased to communicate to 

them, they, to their great sorrow, found the matter 
thereof to have been of very ill consequence to the 
peace and safety of Europe: “ for, besides the oc¬ 
casion it may have given to the late king of Spain 
to have made his will in favour of the Duke of 
Anjou, if this treaty had taken effect, the preju¬ 
dice to your majesty and your subjects, and indeed 
to all Europe, by the addition of Sicily, Naples, 
several ports in the Mediterranean, the province of 
Guipuscoa, and the duchy of Lorraine, would have 
been not only very great, hut contrary to the pre¬ 
tence of the treaty itself, which was to prevent 
any umbrage that might be taken by uniting too 
many states and dominions under one bead.” But 
these critics did not sufficiently reflect on the im¬ 
portant facts, that, without the treaty, it was ap¬ 
prehended that all those territories, and territories 
of ten times their importance and a hundred times 
their extent, would be united under one head; that 
Louis and the emperor claimed each of them the 
whole of the Spanish succession; and that it was 
almost equally imperative upon statesmen who 
looked to the balance of power,—a system then 
sacrosanct in Europe,—to prevent cither Louis 
or Leopold from getting possession of that vast 
dominion. The Lords, in their address, further 
represented, that, from all that they had been able 
to learn of the progress of this “fatal treaty,” they 
could not find that the verbal orders and instruc¬ 
tions were ever considered in the council; and 

then, aiming more especially at the Dutch lord, 
Portland, they besought his majesty for the future 
to require and admit in all matters of importance 
the advice of his natural-born subjects, whose 
known probity and fortunes might give both Jiis 
majesty and the people a just assurance of their 
fidelity: and, in order thereunto, to constitute a 
council of such persons to whom he might be 
pleased to impart all affairs, both at home and 
abroad, which might any way concern himself 
and bis dominions; “ for,” continued their, lord¬ 
ships, “ as interest and natural affection to their 
country will incline them to wish the welfare 
and prosperity of it much more than others 
who have not such ties upon them, and as 
their experience and knowledge of their country 
will also render them more capable than strangers 
of advising your majesty in the true interest of 
it; so we are very confident that, after such 
large and repeated demonstrations of your sub¬ 
jects’ duty and affections, your majesty cannot 
doubt of their ‘zeal in your service, nor want 
the knowledge of persons fit to be employecUin 
all your most secret and arduous affairs.” Yet 
these lords must have known that, when Bentinck 
was first brought into the council, William had 
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rcasonis for suspecting nearly every public man, 
Whig or Tory, and lie did want the knowledge of 
persons fit to be employed in offices of trust. The 
opportunity was excellent for making an aphorism 
of the responsibility of ministers; and, whether 
ordered by the king ot not, Chancellor Somers 
and the two others, in the parts they had acted in 
the matter of the treaty and ratification, had sinned 
against the constitution ; but the Lords let the oc¬ 
casion pass, and in their address said not a word 
to enforce the grand principle of constitutional 
monarchy, which, though then beginning to be 
well understood, was far from being so universally 
acknowledged and reverenced as it now is. Some 
of the Lords pressed to have the address commu¬ 
nicated to the Commons, that they might concur 
in it, or produce a fresh turmoil by criticising and 
refusing it: this motion, however, was overruled; 
and thereupon twenty-six lords entered a new pro¬ 
test. When the new Lord Keeper carried up the 
address he. was alone, and he found only two or 
three of the lords in waiting at court, “to make 
the show of u House.” Softened as it had been, 
this address was still a pretty severe reproof; but 
William merely said, in answer, that it contained 
matter of very great moment, and that he would 
always take care that all treaties lie made should 
he for the honour and safety of England. Fierce 
and obstinate debates ensued in the Lower House, 
where the great privilege of freedom of speech 
was more freely exercised than had ever been 
known before. Mr. Howe called the Partition 
Treaty a “ felonious treatyand others main¬ 
tained that it was not more iniquitous than impo¬ 
litic. But it was carried that an address of thanks 
should be presented to his majesty for his gracious 
message about the negotiations now in progress at 
the Hague, and for his royal intention to acquaint 
the House from time to time with the progress of 
those negotiations. Yet, in this address, the Com¬ 
mons strongly censured his past conduct, by telling 
him that matters would have gone much better if 
lie had been equally communicative before con¬ 
cluding the Partition Treaty. 

On the last day of March, Secretary Hedges 
communicated a message from die king to both 
Houses, telling them that the negotiations seemed 
to he at an end, by the positive answer the French 
ambassador had given to the States-Gcneral * The 
Commons, who were called upon for their advice, 
adjourned till the 2nd of April, when, instead of 
an essentially warlike vote, which seems to have 
been half expected from diem, they resolved una¬ 
nimously, “ That the humble advice of this House 
be given to his majesty, to desire that his majesty 
will be pleased to carry on the negotiations in 
concert with the States-Gencral, and take such 
measures as may most conduce to security; and 
that his majesty will pursue the treaty made widi 

• ‘ f The French ambassador at the Hague had declared to the Pen¬ 
sionary that the king, Ills master, had no other answer to return to 
the demands made by tho States-General of the United Trounces 
than that he was ready to renew and confirm tho Trcuty of llyswick, 
it being all tho security the States were to expect.” 


the States-Gencral the 3rd of March, 1611and 
they pledged themselves to enable him to support 
the said treaty. By diis time the slow court of 
Austria was beginning to be.in motion, and early 
in April the emperor declared that he had indis¬ 
pensable reasons for pursuing his right to the whole 
monarchy of Spain; and he invited the different 
states and potentates of the empire to join him in 
a league for the general interest of the empire, and 
especially the preservation of the Netherlands, &c. 
His imperial majesty was at peace with the Turks; 
and the army cantoned along the Danube and the 
Dravc might be brought to the Rhine and the 
Sombre, where, as he represented, the English 
and the Dutch would make their last effort to 
assist him, to be avenged upon France, and to 
maintain their religion, liberty, and commerce. 
But at that moment, as at other crises, the empire 
was “so divided in itself” that no uniform and 
consistent league could he established, and (he 
door seemed barred to the emperor from Vienna 
to Dusseldorf. The Elector Palatine was zealous 
for the Emperor, hut several of the other princes 
were listening to a project of neutrality artfully 
put forward by France; the Elector of Cologne 
was receiving money from France, and raising 
5000 men; and the Elector of Bavaria was re¬ 
ceiving greater sums from the same quarter, and 
raising 10,000 mem* 

About the middle of April a letter from the 
Duke of Anjou, dated Bitcn Itetiro, and written 
in the. style of King of Spain, the Indies, &c. &c., 
was received, and read in William’s cabinet coun¬ 
cil. The Bourbon prince, or those who wrote for 
him, told his majesty of England, that, since lie 
had taken possession of all the kingdoms and do¬ 
minions belonging to him, he could no longer 
delay giving notice of the same; and, in courtly 
guise, lie offered a sort of excuse for not having 
notified his accession before, and assured his ma¬ 
jesty that he desired nothing more than his friend¬ 
ship. According to Burnet, “ the Earl of Roches¬ 
ter and the rest of the new ministry pressed the 
king to own the king of Spain, and to answer his 
letter; urging that, since the Dutch had done it, 
it seemed reasonable that the king should likewise 
do it; and they prevailed at last , but with much 
difficulty/’ Whatever was the degree of Wil¬ 
liam’s reluctance or readiness, he answered the 
letter of “ the most serene and most potent prince, 
brother, and cousin;” congratulating him on his 
happy arrival in his. kingdom of Spain, being 
assured that the ancient friendship and corre¬ 
spondence betwixt the two crowns should remain 
inviolable, and the advantage and prosperity of all 

* We have seen bow this Elector of Bavaria charged the French 
king with taking off hi» young hod. On entering iuto.nlliiinoe 
wit!) Louis, he, in n manifesto, shifted the foul charge to the Emperor 
Leopold. "That star,” he said, "which proves fatal to all who 
form an obstacle to the greatness of the House of Austria, carried oil 
this young prince by a slight indisposition, by which ho had boon 
often attacked, without danger, before lie was destined to wear the 
Spanish crown .”—Hittuire de I'Arenemcnt dt la Aluisun de Uwtibtm. 
liir Targe .—The Emperor Leopold, it will be remembered, was the 
grandfather of the young prince whom he was thus accused of 
having destroyed. 
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._ ) be promoted, && There could Be no 

use' in questioning Philip** title, unless 
words and .bullets could be used as arguments; 

' yd tip to this moment it was more than doubtful 
aether the emperor, if he mpy ( %ar* wbuty 
not be left to carry it on ^fthbut Shy assistance 
from the eitipite; and whether the Bullish parity 
ment would prefer a vAst fcmtinfetffti Var to the 
alternative of se#n|_ the’ grSndsdn fcf Lbuis firmly 
•established on the Spanish thhme/ At this v^ry 
moment the parlftuneut was pourltiic out. the viatt 
of its Wrath upon the kite Whig‘ministers. No{ 
satisfied with their ample exposure Of bo$h Parti¬ 
tion Treaties, and oftqemode inwfyich me second 
had been executed, they fell upon that Second Par¬ 
tition Treaty with frefrfti fory. All thetnembers of 
■ the Commons weretfpmmoned to attend the service 
bjf $bfc House upon pain of incurring its severe 
, displeasure j and, the House having resolved itself 
’ Into a committee to consider the state of the nation 
Atoj| that Partition Treaty, the following resolution 
wAs adopted forthwith That,William, Earl of 


year *99, wheri I was in Holland at my country- 
house, and when the king wfould have me he con¬ 
cerned in the negotiating of this treaty wiftf the 
femperor, the French king, and the States, being 
very unwilling to meddle with business again, 
Ifcttn which I was retired, before I would engage 
myself I advised with tiny friends in Holland, 
And writ into England to the Secretary Vernon, 
as my particular mend, whether it was advisable 
for me to engage itt any business again? To 
which hlr. Vernon answered, in substance, that 
this would not engage me but for a little while : 
that, I being upon the place, and generally ac¬ 
quainted with the foreign ministers, it would be 
easier for the king, and properer for me, to be 
employed in it than anybody else that must be 
otherwise sent for on purpose.” And Sheffield alsi 
presented a memorandum of the question which 
had been put to Portland in the Upper House, 
and his answer to it. It stated that, “ the Earl of 
Portland being desired by the Lord Somers, with 
the leave of tlie House, to declaie, if he pleased, 


Portland, by negotiating and cbnclbdmg the Treaty whother my Lord Somers* name was mentioned 
of Partition, which was destructive to the trade of in the letter he received from Mr. Secretary Vcr- 
this kingdom and dangerous to the peace of non; the Earl of Portland declared that, if he 
Europe, was guilty of a high crime and misde- had remembeied any such thing in the letter, and 
meanor.” Sir John Leveson Gower was ordered had not inserted it in the paper which lie bad de- 


to impeach bun at the bar of the Lords, and a 
committee was appointed to prepare the articles 
against him. Their next step was to call upon 
the Lords for the particulars of what had passed 
before them between Lord Poitland and Mr. 
Vernon, as also for whatever other information 


livered to the House, he should have thought he 
had deceived the House.” Portland was manifestly 
most anxious, even at the increased risk ol peril 
to himself, to screen the cx-chancellor; but his 
evident equivocation only tended to drive on the 
impeachment, which was presently made to m- 


they had obtained by letters or otherwise. The 
Lords demurred for six days, when the House re¬ 
solved, without a division, to apply to his majesty, 
by address, for copies of the grand alliance , of the 
two secret articles, and of the First Partition Treaty, 
together witli the power* and instructions granted 
for negotiating the same. On the morrow Mr. 
Vernon, in his master’s name, replied that his 
majesty had given orders ftnr the treaties and 
powers to be laid before the House; but that there 
were no instructions for either of those treaties in 
writing. The next day the 1 Commons had a con¬ 
ference with the Lords, and Sheffield, Marquess of 
Normanby, better known by his after-title of Duke 
of Buckingham, and who put himself foremost in 
the attack upon Portland, delivered to the managers 
for the Commons two papers in Latin, the one 
dated at Loo, July the 1st, 1699, containing the full 
powers granted to the Earls of Portland and Jersey 
to treat with the ministers of the Emperor, France, 
and the States, for the preservation of peace, but 
without any mention of the Spanish succession ; 
and the other dated at Kensington, January the 
2nd, 1699-1700, containing the like full powers to' 
the same lords for signing the Second Partition 
Treaty. Sheffield also delivered the following 
paper, which had been laid before their lordships 
by Lord Portland, but not signed by him, when 
they had been questioning him as to his con¬ 
duct :—“ ^t the beginning of the summer in the 


elude not only Somers, but also the loids Orford 
and Halifax. The Commons gave all the papers 
they had received at the hands of the Marquess of 
Normanby to be translated and referred to a com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Vernon and Sir Joseph Williamson, 
who had been almost as deeply concerned as‘Port¬ 
land hiftpFQ;—httd Williamson much more so 
than Somers, for he had actually signed the Second 
Partition Treaty,—were overlooked, and the whole 
fjtry of the House was directed against the four 
lords. And, as if they had not materials enough 
in the passing an unwarranted commission under 
the great seal, they again attempted to couple the 
ex-chancellor with Captain Kydd. If we are to 
believe Burnet, the .most nefarious endeavours 
were made to induce the pirate to inculpate Somers, 
the Earl of Orford, and Halifax. “Their ene¬ 
mies,” he says, “tried again what use could be 
made of Kydd’s business,—for he was taken in 
our northern plantations in America, and brought 
over: he was examined by the House; but eithei he 
could not lay a probable story together, or rem¬ 
nants of honesty, raised in him by the near prospect 
of death, restrained him: he accused no person of 
having advised or encouraged his turning pirate; he 
had never talked alone with any of the lords, and 
never at all with Lord Somers; he said he had no 
orders from them but to pursue his voyage against 
the pirates in Madagascar. All endeavours were 
used to persuade him to accuse the lords: he was 
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assured that, if he did it, he should be preserved; 
and, if he did not, he should certainly die for his 
piracy: yet this could not prevail on him to charge 
them; so he, with some of his crew, were hanged, 
there appearing not so much as a colour to fasten 
any imputation on those lords: yet their enemies 
tried what use could be made of the grant of all 
that Kydd might recover from the pirates, which 
some bold und ignorant lawyers affirmed to be 
against law. So this matter was for the fourth 
time debated in the House of Commons; and the 
behaviour of those peers in it appeared to be so 
innocent, so legal, and, in truth, so meritorious, 
that it was again let fall. The insisting so much 
on it served to convince all people that the ene¬ 
mies of these lords wanted not inclination, but 
only matter, to charge them, since they made so 
much use of this; but so partial was a great part 
of the House that the dropping this was carried 
only by a small majority. When one design failed 
another was set up.” But the other design was 
justifiable and commendable in the eyes of the 
constitut ion, which can never wink or cense from 
vigilance without danger; and, while wc detest 
the narrow personal spirit in which too many 
prosecuted that design, we must pause ere wc 
censure the principle involved. Lord Somers had 
more reason to rely upon his eloquence and in¬ 
fluence over the House than had the Duke of 
Leeds w hen he had resorted to the same measure:— 
as soon as he henrd that the Commons were pre¬ 
paring to impeach him, he desired to he heard at 
their bar. An order was made for his admission ; 
and, candles having been first brought in, his 
lordship entered with the ceremonies usual on 
such occasions. He then stood up uncovered, and 
began his defence or apology. According to 
the Whig-historian, his speech was triumphant; 
and, if the question had been then put, he would 
have carried the majority with him : according to 
Lord Dartmouth, who detested the king and hated 
all the Whigs, it was a complete failure.* The 
truth, as usual, lies between these two extremes 
of party. There is one little circumstance omitted 
by Burnet, but which, as a writer less friendly 
to the accused lords allows, showed “ that Lord 
Somers, on that great occasion did not dishonour 
the rest of his life.” t When his lordship 
had done speaking, lie was asked from the chair 
who it was informed him that there was a debate 
in the House relating to his lordship. Somers 
replied, “ that he w'as strangely surprised at a 
question that he never knew' was put to any man 
that came to desire the favour of being heard; 

* " I was in thn House of Commons during the whole dehale: 
wlmt the bishop says of Lord Somers ranking nn impression in his 
favour is so far from true, that I never saw that House in so great a 
flame as they were upon his withdrawing. He justified his putting 
the great seal to a hln.uk so poorly, and insisted that the king's 
letter (which he produced) was a good warrant, wliieli everybody 
knew to be nouo ; nor did the contents suflieiently justify him. if it 
had been auy; anil his endeavouring to throw everything upon tin* 
king provoked them to Ruch a degree, that he left them in a much 
worn- disposition to himself tliau he found them: und 1 heard many 
of ms best friends say they heartily wished he hod never romc tlii- 
tiwr ."—Note to Buruet. 
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and that, if the question was asked to bring the 
least prejudice to any man in England, he would 
not only be content to lie uuder the censure of the 
House, hut suffer the worst thing that might befal 
him upon earth, rather than do a dishonourable 
thing.” His lordship then withdrew.', but came 
back and desired to leave with the House a letter 
lie had received from his majesty, and a copy of 
his answer to the same, saying that he had his 
majesty’s leave for this : and thereupon he retired 
for good.* There is no record of the debate 
which followed, and not even a list of those who 
took part in it. Upon the question being put, 
“ That*-John Lord Somers, by advising his ma¬ 
jesty in the year 1609 to the treaty for dividing 
the Spanish monarchy, whereby large territories 
of the King of Spain’s dominions were to be de¬ 
livered up to France, is guilty of a high crime 
and misdemeanor,” it was resolved in the affirm¬ 
ative by 198 against 188. The same question was 
afterwards carried with relation to the Earl of 
Orford by 193 against 148; and, with reference 
to Lord Halifax, by 186 against 163. It was 
then resolved that the said lords should he seve¬ 
rally impeached at the bar of the Upper House. 
And, anticipating the trial, the Commons further 
resolved, by a majority of 162 to 107, that a 
humble address be presented to his majesty to re¬ 
move John Lord Somers from his council and 
presence for ever: which was followed by the like 
motions against Orford, Halifax, and Portland, 
these being carried without a division. But in¬ 
stantly a counter-address was set on foot in the 
House of Lords, and carried through by a majo¬ 
rity of twenty. It humbly and earnestly besought 
his majesty to be pleased not to pass any censure 
upon the four lords, until they were, tried upon 
their impeachments, and judgment given accord¬ 
ing to the usage of parliament and the. laws of the 
land. The king received the address, but returned 
no answer, lie was surrounded by difficulties 
which scarcely any human prudence could wholly 
remove. If he pleased the Lords he must offend 
the Commons, and if lie gratified the Commons 
he must incense the Lords. He had recourse to 
an adjournment. When the Houses rc-assembled, 
other important business forced itself upon tlicir 
notice. Secretary Hedges now informed them 
that the Statos-Gencral were resolved not to take 
any step in the negotiation with France without 
his majesty’s full concurrence, and that they re¬ 
turned his* majesty their hearty thanks for the 
provision he was making for their assistance in 
case of an attack from France. The Commons 
voted an additional aid of 3s. in the pound, to be 
made good by a tax laid upon land. They also 
resolved, in a committee of ways and means, that 
the savings which arose from the non-payftient 
of 50,000/. a-year allotted as a dower to King 
James’s queen, of 30,000/. a-year fallen in by the 
death of Catherine, the widow of Charles II., and 
of 20,000/. a-year more by the death of the Duke 
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of Gloucester, — making in all 100,000/. per 
annum,— might he applied to the public ser¬ 
vice, without any diminution of the provision ori¬ 
ginally intended for his majesty. The propo¬ 
sition was very distasteful to the court, and all 
those iii office seemed to consider tlie said savings 
as vails of royalty. Many of the temporising 
Whigs, who were seeking various methods of 
recommending themselves to the king and re¬ 
gaining the places they had lost, sided with minis¬ 
ters in the debate. The point was carried in 
committee, but not without considerable difficulty. 
When Mr. Conyers reported to the House that he 
was directed by the committee to move for leave 
to apply the savings of 100,000/. per annum 
towards the payment of the public debts, the mo¬ 
tion was carried by a majority of 214 to 169. 
This contest was scarcely over when a message 
from the Lords reminded the House, “ that as 
yet no particular articles hud been exhibited 
against the lonls impeached; which, after im¬ 
peachments had heen so long pending, were due 
in justice to the persons concerned, and agreeable 
to the methods of parliament in such cases.”* 
The Commons replied that the articles against the 
impeached lords were preparing, and in a short 
time would he scut to tlieir lordships’ House. 
For some time people had been complaining out 
of doors of these continual dissensions between 
the two Houses, of the violence of party animo¬ 
sities, and of the great neglect of the real business 
of the nation. Many of the men most identified 
with the Revolution retained a great influence in 
the country; and it is believed that some of these 
favoured and promoted the famous “ Kentish 
Petition,” which was presented at this critical mo¬ 
ment. This petition was drawn up at a meeting 
of magistrates, grand-jurors, and freeholders at 
Maidstone, and put into the hands of Sir Thomas 
Hales, one of the members for the county, to he 
by him laid before the House of Commons. But 
Hales, finding it was likely to give great offence 
to the House, excused himself; and then Mr. 
Meredith, the other member for*the county, un¬ 
dertook to deliver it. But Meredith was cautious, 
and hud his misgivings, and, before bringing up 
the petition to the table, he told the House that 
several of the gentlemen of good quality who had 
signed it were at the door, and quite ready to own 
their signatures. Upon this, an order was given 
that these country gentlemen should be admitted. 
Having severally owned the petition and their 
signatures, they were ordered to withdraw; and 
then the paper was read. After expressing their 
deep concern at the dangerous state of this king¬ 
dom and of all Europe, the Kentish gentlemen 
saidj that they thought themselves bound in duty 
to lay before the House the consequences, in this 
conjuncture, of their (the Commons’) speedy reso¬ 
lution and sincere endeavour to answer to the 
great, trust reposed in them by tlieir country. 
“ And,” they continued, “ in'regard that, from 
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the experience of all ages, it is manifest no nation 
can be great or happy without union, we hope that 
no pretence whatsoever shall be able to create a 
misunderstanding among ourselves, or the least 
distrust of his most sacred majesty, whose great 
actions for this nation arc writ in the hearts of his 
subjects, and can never, without the blackest in¬ 
gratitude, be forgot. We, most humbly implore 
this honourable House to have regard to the voice 
of the people, that our religion and safety may he 
effectually provided for, that your addresses may 
he turned into hills of supply, and that his most 
sacred majesty, whose propitious and unblemished 
reign over us we pray God long to continue, 
may be enabled powerfully to assist his allies be¬ 
fore it is too late.” The “ hot-heads” of the 
House were transported with Any. Some, more 
moderate, endeavoured to make up matters by 
going out to the petitioners during the debate, and 
attempting to persuade them to merit clemency 
from the House by certain submissions. But the 
Kentish gentlemen would offer no concession, de¬ 
claring that they were of opinion that it was their 
right to petition the House according to the statute 
of the 13th of Charles II., and that, as to the 
matter of the petition, they intended nothing offen¬ 
sive. The Commons then, by a loud majority, 
resolved that the petition was “ scandalous, inso¬ 
lent, and seditious,” tending to destroy the consti¬ 
tution, &c., and that the presenters of it should he 
taken into the custody of the serjeant-at-arms. A 
rude scuffle ensued, and then the House, on com¬ 
plaint of the serjeant-at-arms, by a majority of 
169 to 93, sent all the Kentish gentlemen to the 
Gate House. According to Burnet; similar peti¬ 
tions were preparing in the city of London and in 
all parts of the kingdom. The gentlemen who 
were sent to prison, where they lay till the proro¬ 
gation, were, he says, “ much visited, and treated 
as confessors.” “ It was much questioned,” he 
adds, “ whether they (the Commons) had really 
an authority to imprison any except their own 
members, or such as lmd violated the privilege of 
their House.” The king was at last advised to 
interfere, to prevent the address from the City; 
and persons were sent in his majesty’s name to 
divert the leading men from that design: “ yet, 
with all this,” says Burnet, “ it came so near for 
such an address in a common council, that the 
lord mayor’s vote turned it for the negative.” 

Another royal message was soon delivered to 
the Commons about the state of affairs abroad; 
and in it the difficulties of the Dutch and their 
hopes of immediate assistance from his majesty 
were declared in a manner that betrayed an 
anxiety for an immediate declaration of war. 
And Secretary Hedges, together with this message, 
delivered a letter from the Stated-General to the 
king, in which their high mightinesses drew a 
forcible picture of French aggression and inso¬ 
lence. They showed how Louis, through his am¬ 
bassador extraordinary, the Count d’Avaux, had 
endeavoured to lead them into a separate treaty; 
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and how they had represented to his Catholic ma¬ 
jesty that the security of Holland could not by 
.any means be separated from that of England,— 
that the two nations had a common interest; and 
that they could and would do nothing without the 
concurrence of his Britannic majesty. “ Upon the 
report,” they continued, “ which lias been made 
to us we have judged that their intent was to sepa¬ 
rate the interests of England from those of the re¬ 
public. We look upon them as inseparable; and, 
as it is a plain case that they are so, we could draw 
no other conclusion from this proceeding, but 
that, on the side of France, there was a design to 
end the conferences, and to consent to none of the 
securities demanded, which arc so necessary to 
the preservation of tire kingdom, of your majesty, 
and of our republic. We are obliged to give your 
majesty notice of all this: we protest that, our 
interests being the same with those of your ma¬ 
jesty in the negotiation, and inseparable one from 
the other, we shall not suffer them to be divided 
in any manner.” Their situation, they said, was 
rendered most critical by thus rejecting tire insi¬ 
dious proposals of France. “ We cannot but re¬ 
present to your majesty the pressing occasion we 
have to be assisted. ... It is that which makes 
us desire, with so much earnestness, the execu¬ 
tion of the treaty which received the approbation 
of the parliament, in the year 16TB, betwixt King 
diaries II. of glorious memory and this state. 
We. repeat, now, our most earnest instances to 
have quickly the stipulated succours, and the 

entire execution of the said treaty.We 

will tell you, Sir, in what condition France puts 
itself; and your majesty will judge, by that, 
if our fear, which reanimates our demands, he ill 
founded.. France, not content with having taken 
possession of all the places in the Netherlands 
that remain to Spain, lias thrown into them, and 
causes, actually, every day, formidable forces to 
march thither: they draw a line from the Scheldt, 
near Antwerp, to the Maese. They are going to 
begin to draw such a line, according to our advices, 
from Antwerp to Ostend. They send a numerous 
artillery into the places tlmt are nearest to our fron¬ 
tiers : they make, with great diligence, many ma¬ 
gazines in Flanders, in Brabant, in Guelderland, 
and at Namur, which they fill up .with all sorts of 
ammunition for war and subsistence, besides the 
great stores for forage, which they gather from all 
parts: they build forts under the cannon of our 
places: besides, they have worked, and work still 
continually, to draw the princes that arc our friends 
from our interests, to make them enter into their 
alliance, or to engage them to a neutrality at least. 
In short, by intrigues and divisions in the empire, 
they make our friends useless, and increase those 
of France. Thus, we arc almost surrounded on 
all sides, except on the side of the sea.” Towards 
the close this remarkable letter was still more 
energetic. “ Our condition,” said they, “ is worse 
than it was during the late war, and worse than 
if we were actually at war; whilst the French 


make forts under the cannon of our strong places, 
and lines along our frontiers, without our being 
able to hinder it, as we might do if we were at war. 
These reasons oblige us to put ourselves in a state 
of defence, more than if we were actually attacked, 
by overflowing our country, and even cutting our 
dykes, to secure our frontiers. We arc forced to 
employ these means, and all those we could hear 
in an open war; so that our subjects suffer already 
more than they did during the last war. Hitherto 
the winter has served us as a sort of security: but 
that season is over, and we are at the brink of 
being invaded and overturned every moment, if 
wc do not get prompt succour.” And, at the same 
time, that nothing might he wanting to make this 
appeal to the English parliament overpowering, 
Secretary Hedges laid before them another letter 
which had been received from Mr. Stanhope, at 
the Hague. That negotiator exposed the double 
dealing of d’Avaux, who, moreover, had told liim, 
that he (Stanhope) could not be admitted to the 
conferences, except upon certain inadmissible 
terms. Stanhope also confirmed the grounds of 
alarm mentioned by the. Stutes-Generol in their 
letter to the king. “ I find them,” says the am¬ 
bassador, “ in great apprehension of some sudden 
invasion from the Frcuch, on account of fresh 
advices from Flanders, of extraordinary motions 
of their troops there, . ... of more forces com¬ 
ing into the country, and transports of prodigious 
quantities of cannon, mortars, bombs, and ammu¬ 
nition from several parts towards their frontiers.” 
The Commons postponed the consideration of 
these important matters till the next day, and 
went on that afternoon to examine the articles of 
impeachment prepared in committee against the 
Earl of Orford. And on the following morning, 
before taking up the subject of Holland, they sent 
up that impeachment to the Lords, with a demand 
that the Earl of Orford should be made to give 
sufficient security to abide judgment. Then they 
took his majesty’s message and th‘c papers de¬ 
livered by the secretary into consideration; and, 
after a very full debate, 1 hoy resolved unanimously 
that they would effectually assist his majesty to 
support his allies in maintaining the liberties of 
Europe, and would immediately provide succours 
for the Statcs-General, according to the treaty of 
1677. On the very day after this welcome vote, 
Count Wratislaiis, the imperial envoy, presented a 
memorial to William, setting forth the danger to 
he apprehended from the excessive power of France 
by its late union with Spain, the injury done to 
the emperor by that union, and the resolution of 
his imperial majesty to vindicate his rights to the 
Spanish succession. And, after this preamble, lie 
intimated that his master, the emperor, knew tin* 
difficulty and danger of the undertaking; that In¬ 
trusted, however, in the justice of his cause, and 
the assistance of the kings and princes who had 
been parties to the late confederacy against. France, 
and among whom his Britannic majesty had tin- 
principal place ; and then he hinted that the old 

• it 2 
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confederacy or grand alliance, which had been 
virtually dissolved by the peace of Ryswick and 
the two Partition Treaties, was to be held still in 
force, and competent to bind the members of that 
old alliance to furnish fresh succour, &c. On 
the 14th of May, the Lords voted an address, in 
which they went still farther than the Commons. 
They assured his majesty that they were sensible 
of the great and imminent danger of the States 
General, and perfectly agreed with them in believ¬ 
ing that the safety of Holland and that of England 
were so inseparably united, that whatsoever was 
ruin to the one must be fatal to the other: they 
desired his majesty not only to make good all the 
articles of any former treaty with the States 
General, but also to enter into a strict league, 
offensive and defensive, and to invite into it all 
princes and states that were concerned in the pre¬ 
sent visible danger, arising from the union of 
France and Spain. Nor did they stop here. They 
further desired that his majesty would enter into 
such alliance with the emperor ns he might think 
fit, pursuant to the ends of the treaty of 1(599, as¬ 
suring him of their hearty and sincere assistance, 
and of their confident hope that Almighty God 
would protect him in so Tighteous a cause, and 
that the unanimity, wealth, and courage of his sub¬ 
jects, would carry him with honour and success 
through all the difficulties of a just war. Yet, to 
all this, they added an unpalatable paragraph, 
stating, with sufficient absurdity, that the dangers 
to which William and his allies were now exposed 
were chiefly owing to fatal counsels—that is, to 
those Whigs who had helped him through the Par¬ 
tition Treaties. William, as we have seen, had, 
in reply to the complimentary letter from Louis’s 
grandson, in a manner acknowledged the young 
Philip as King of Spain, and that too, without the 
concurrence of parliament; but that act, being 
apparently considered as a mere matter of form, 
was neither condemned nor noticed by the Lords. 
In reply to their address, the king said, very 
briefly, that he would take into consideration their 
desires and proposals, which would be the most 
effectual means to raise the honour of the English 
nation to the reputation it had obtained in any 
former time. 

In spite of the reproof of the Lords, that men 
ought to be tried before the stamp of reproba¬ 
tion were put upon them, the Tory majority in the 
Commons carried an address to the throne for the 
instant removal of Somers, Orford, Halifax, and 
Portland, from his majesty’s counsels, &c., for ever. 
The very next day after this motion, and while the 
Lords were on their way to Kensington with 
their last and warlike address, the Commons were 
cut to the bone by a singular flagellum. A packet 
was put into the hands of the Speaker Harley by 
a poor woman, and this packet was found to con¬ 
tain a memorial (afterwards entitled the “ Legion 
Memorial”), and a startling letter to the Tory 
Speaker. The letter was in these words:— 

“ Mr. Speaker,—The enclosed memorial you 
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are charged with, in the behalf of many thousands 
of the good people of England. There is neither 
Popish, Jacobite, seditious, court, or party interest 
concerned in it; but honesty ami truth. You are 
commanded by 200,000 Englishmen to deliver it 
to the House of Commons, and to inform them, 
that it is no banter, but serious truth; and a seri¬ 
ous regard to it is expected. Nothing but justice 
and their duty is required; and it is required by 
them who have both a right to require and power 
to compel, viz., the people of England. We 
could have come to the House strong enough to 
oblige them to hear us, but we have avoided any 
tumults, not desiring to embroil, but to serve, our 
native country. If you refuse to communicate 
it to them, you will find cause in a short time to 
repent it.” 

The memorial, which was signed, “ Our name 
is Legion, and we are many,” is generally believed 
to have been the production of that wonderful pen¬ 
man, Daniel Defoe.* Though, in truth, nothing 
but a satire and a mystification, it had that writer’s 
characteristic thorough reality and earnestness; and, 
like other papers by the same hand, it transported 
the parties addressed into a perfect fury and panic. 
The serjeant-at-arms was ordered to go his rounds 
with the mace to summon all members to instant 
attendance; a loud murmur was raised of endea¬ 
vours to excite tumults and seditiou; and a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to draw up an address 
to beseech his majesty to cheek these most 
perilous attempts, and to provide for the public 
peace and security. Mr. Howe, who had been a 
very loud talker in the sense contrary to that 

* From internal evidence wo fi'd peiTcedy com incril thsit Defoe 
was tin' writer. Oldmixonsays, Unit Defoe li:ul, in Illshi'iirin*', token 
to himself the honour of being the author of the pnper. It appeal's 
that the Commons believed it had been got up by the Kentish com¬ 
missioners, and that one of those gentlemen, who had escaped from 
the scrgcuut-at-anus. was rnniiug. with the whole oonnty of Keutat 
his heels, to make his threats good. The writer artfully made it sus¬ 
ceptible of this latter interpretation by complaining iu the l.ef'itniiiit' 
of llio haughty behaviour of the Commons, and their committing to 
iltruat custody the writers and presenters of petitions, ike. Several 
of the clauses of the memorial were as severe and cutting as human 
pen could make them: others were very cogent. Take lor example 
the following charges against the Tory ma jority, which now ruled the 
House 7. Votin',' the Treaty of Partition fatal to Europe, because 
it save so ranch of the Spanish domiuion to the French, and not eon- 
cerning yourselves to prevent their taking possession of it all. «. I >c- 
serting the Dutch when the French are ut tlieir doors, till it be almost 
-too late hi help them, is unjust to our treaties, and unkind to our con¬ 
federates, dishonourable to the English nation, and shows you very 
negligent of the safety of England and of our Protestant neighbours. 
0. Addressing the king to displace his friends, upon huso surmises, 
before the legal trial, or any article proven, is illegal, mid inverting 
the law, aud making execution go liefore judgment, contrary to the 
true sense of the law, which esteems every man u good man till 
something appears to the contrary. 10. Delaying proceedings upon 
capital impeachments, to blast the reputation of the persons, wit bout 
proving the fact, is illegal aud oppressive, destructive to the liberty 
of Englishmen, a delay of justice, and a reproach to parliaments. 
11. Suffering saucy, indecent reproaches upon his majesty's person to 
be publicly made in your house, particularly that impudent scandal of 
parliaments, John Howe, without showing such resentment as you 
ought to do; the said John Howe saying openly, that his majesty 
mode a felonious treaty to rob his neighbours; insinuating thnt the 
Partition Treaty (which was every way as just as blowing up one 
man’s house to save another's) wns a combination of the king to roll 
the crown of Spain of its due: this is making a Mlingggatc of the 
House, and setting up to bully your sovereign, contrary to the intent 
and meaning of tlie freedom of speech, which you claim as a right, is 
scandalous to parliaments, undutiful and unmannerly, and a reproach 
to the whole nuthiu. 12. Your Speaker exacting the exorbitant rate’.if 
lrti. per diem for the votes, and giving the printer encouragement to 
raise it on the people, by selling them at 4 d. per sheet, is an illegal 
ami arbitrary exaction, dishonourable to tile House, and burdensome 
to the people.” 
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of the writer of the Legion Memorial and his 
party, declared in the house that he was in danger 
of. his life, and several other Tory members were 
frightened away into the country, believing, as it 
should appear, that the “Legion,” which only 
existed in the imagination of Defoe, was really on 
the point of assaulting the parliament. A com¬ 
mittee was appointed to meet in the Speaker’s 
chamber; empowered to send for persons, papers, 
and records, and directed to sit dr die in diem. 
Rut at last the mystification became evident, the 
Tories became ashamed of their panic, and no re¬ 
port was called for; and the whole affair, which 
must have convulsed the immortal author of 
Robinson Crusoe with laughter, was silently let 
fall. While the Commons were yet shaking with 
the panic, the Lords reminded them that, though 
they had sent up their articles against Orford, 
they had as yet exhibited none against Portland, 
Somers, and Halifax. Thus quickened, they drew 
up the impeachment of Somers in a most malig¬ 
nant spirit; and it was carried up to the Lords on 
the lffth of May. The high crime most insisted 
upon was his share in the Paitition Treaty; but, in 
addition, Somers was charged with having passed 
many great, unreasonable, and exorbitant grants, 
under the great seal; with having promoted and 
procured unreasonable and exorbitant grunts to 
be made of the late forfeited estates in Ireland, in 
contempt of the advice of the House of Commons; 
with not being content with all the fees, profits, 
and perquisites, legally belonging to the great seal, 
together with an additional pension of 4000/. per 
annum, but having, contrary to his oath, begged 
and procured for his own benefit many great and 
unreasonable grants of manors, lands, tenements, 
rents, hereditaments, and revenues, belonging to 
the crown of England, &c.; with having alienated 
many quit-rents and other rents annexed to Windsor 
Castle, &e.; and with having used many extraor¬ 
dinary methods, delays, and unwarrantable proceed¬ 
ings in the Court of Chancery, &c. Nor was Cap¬ 
tain Kydd, though now hanged, forgotten in this 
impeachment, Somers, like Orford, being charged 
with the irregularities of that unlucky adventurer’s 
proceedings. On the 24th of May, the ex-lord 
chancellor of England sent his answer to their 
lordships. He clearly made it appear that the 
obnoxious treaty was the king’s own measure— 
though that, in constitutional strictness, did not 
exonerate him os a minister for what he had done 
in it—and that he had given his opinion freely upon 
the whole business. With regard to enrolling the 
treaty in the Court of Chancery, he urged that it 
was not incumbent on him as. chancellor to see it 
enrolled, a duty which properly belonged to the 
Prolhonolary. As to the grants which he had 
passed, and which he said he believed were not so 
considerable as those which, in the same number 
of years, had been passed in the times of most of 
his*predecessors, they had been regularly passed 
through the proper offices, and brought such war¬ 
rants with them as he had thought himself obliged 


to obey. He insisted that he of lumscif had 
neither advised nor procured any grants of any 
forfeited estates in Ireland for any person whatso¬ 
ever; that the pension of 4000/. per annum 
which he had received was neither more nor less 
than what had been allowed to several of his pre¬ 
decessors ; that he had never begged or used any 
means to procure any grant whatsoever for his 
own benefit; that whatever his majesty had given 
him had proceeded from his own bounty, and as 
an evidence of his gracious sense of his zealous 
endeavours for his majesty’s service, without any 
previous solicitation cither by himself or any 
other; that, in the year 109*7, his majesty did in¬ 
deed grant him the manors of Itcigate and Ilowloy, 
which, however, were far short of the value sug¬ 
gested in the impeachment; that he knew of no 
alienations at Windsor; that the commission 
granted to Captain Kydd, for taking and bringing 
pirates to a legal trial, was apprehended to he ne¬ 
cessary for the preservation of trade and naviga¬ 
tion; that the persons concerned in the undertak¬ 
ing fitted out Kydd’s ship at their own expense; 
that the grant made of all the ships, goods, &c., 
belonging to the pirates, to the said undertakers 
for their suppression, was not without account,— 
being meant as a recompense to the said under¬ 
takers, and not being either prejudicial to the sub¬ 
ject or dishonourable to the king; and, finally, that, 
if Kydd had faithfully discharged his Irust, it 
might have been of great benefit to the public, 
whereas , the contrary haciny proved- the case, the 
owners had lost all their expenses. As for the 
charges of abuse of power in the Chancery Court, 
unfair delays, and irregular proceedings, he gave 
to one and all a round denial, solemn, but short, as 
if he scorned the imputations. The Lords insisted 
that the trial should proceed forthwith, and the 
impeachments be made good or dropped; the Com¬ 
mons demanded more time, and proposed that a 
committee of both Houses might be nominated to 
consider of the most proper ways and methods for 
proceeding against the lords accused. They com¬ 
plained, that, being under accusation of high 
crimes, these lords had still been admitted to vote 
in the House, and in their own cases; and, to 
adjust this matter and some others, they insisted 
on a committee of hath Houses, their departure 
from which, they said, “ would be giving up the 
rights of the Commons of England, established by 
unquestionable precedents and the usage of par¬ 
liament, and making all impeachment (the greatest 
bulwark of the laws and liberties of England) im¬ 
practicable for the future.” But the Lords re¬ 
jected this proposal of a joint committee, and gave 
in their reasons for bo doing at a conference* This 

• These reasons were—" 1. llreause they do not find that out 
such u committee was appointed on occasion of impciirhmruts fur 
misdemeanors ; and their lordships think themselves obliged to Ins 
extremely cautious in admitting anything new in mailers relating to 
judicature. 2. That, although a eommittee of Uiisnature was agreed 
to upon the impeachments of the Burl of llanliy, and the live Popish 
lords for high treason, yet it was upon occasion of several consider¬ 
able questions and difficulties which did then arise: mid 'heir loul- 
ships do not find, that thu success in that instunce w ns such as should 
> encourage the pursuing the same methods again, though in the 
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led to other angry messages; but the Lords per¬ 
sisted in their resolution of not consenting to a 
joint committee. And at this moment the dispute 
was interrupted by the king’s going to the House 
of Lords, to give the royal assent to the new Suc¬ 
cession Bill, which had been carried through both 
Houses, and which was by far the most important 
act of the session. 

According to Roger Coke, a Whig member 
designed to bring in the bill for fixing the suc¬ 
cession to the crown in the Protestant house of 
Brunswick, “ which being smoked by the Speaker, 
Sir John Bowles, a Tory, and little better than a 
madman, w T as employed to present it to the House, 
who had so little stomach to it, that it hung then; 
above three months before they passed it.” Bishop 
Burnet, who voted on the occasion, says—“Sir 
John Bowles, who was then disordered in his 
senses, and soon after quite lost them, was set on 
by the party (the Tories) to be the first that should 
name the Elcctress Dowager of Brunswick, (Sophia, 
grand-daughter of James I.,) which seemed done 
to make it less serious, when moved by such a 
person. He was, by the forms of the House, put 
in the chair of the committee to whom the bill 
was committed. The thing was still put off for 
many weeks, but, every time that it was called for, 
the motion was cutcrtaiued with coldness, which 
served to heighten the jealousy. The committee 
once or twice sat upon it, but all the members ran 
out of the House with so much indecency that 
the contrivers seemed ashamed of this management. 
There were seldom fifty or sixty at the committee, 
yet, in conclusion, it passed, and was sent up to the 
Lords, where we expected great opposition would 

be made to it.Many of the lords absented 

themselves on design: some little opposition was 
made by the Marquess of Normanby; and four lords 
—the Earls of Huntingdon and Plymouth and the 
Lords Guildford and Jeffreys—protested against it. 
Those who wished well to the act were glad to have 
it passed any way, and so would notexaminc the limi¬ 
tations that were in it.”* But the bearing of these 
limitations to the power of the crown was favour¬ 
able to the liberties of the nation ; and, whatever 
were their motives for urging them, the Tories, 
by some of them at least, unquestionably ren¬ 
dered a service to the constitution. The Whig 
historian will not of course allow any merit to 

like cost ; the lords olwrvim?, that, nftor much time spent at that 
committee, the disputes were bo far from being there adjusted, that 
they occasioned an abrupt conclusion of a session of parliament.” 

* According to Royer boko, 11 uruet liimmil f attempted some amend 
ments, which of course would have twon in favour of the prerogative in 
Protestant lmmls. “ The hill," says Coke, " was sent up so loose to 
the Lords, that the late Bishop of Salisbury (B.urnctj, out of the height 
of his wal for the Protestant succession, was standing up to move for 
amendments, when a great many of the young lords, by a very signal 
providence, crying out, No amendments! no amendments! it passed 
without any; and, l)r. Newton, one of the masters in chancery, 
being sent with it down to the Commons, where there were not muny 
memhers then sitting, after Ids admission he was asked, what ho 
had brought them; to which he answered, The Succession Bill; 
then being further interrogated coneemiug what amendments the 
Lords had made to it, and he replying, None at all, several 
of the members snid aloud, The devil take you and your Bill ! 
This the late Lord Somers told several gentlemen, and particularly 
to a certain friend of Ids and mine, from whom I had it; and, if I had 
not known him to he a person of great integrity, I should not have 
ventured to insert it,"-- Detection, 


his political enemies: on the contrary, he asserts— 
and the temper and views of many of the Tory 
party will almost bear him out—that the whole 
proceeding was marked with insincerity, and in¬ 
tended, by indirect means, to throw the govern¬ 
ment back into the hands of the exiled family. 
“ Harley,” he says, “ moved that some things 
previous might be considered. He observed that 
the haste the nation was in when the present 
government was settled had made us go too fust, 
and overlook many securities which might have 
prevented much mischief, and therefore he hoped 
they would not now full into the same error. 
Nothing pressed them at present; so he moved 
they would settle some conditions of government, 
as preliminaries, before they should proceed to the. 
nomination of the person, that so wc might fix 
everything that was wanting to make our security 

complete.Suspicious people thought this was 

done on design to blast the motion, and to offer 
such extravagant limitations as should quite 
change the form of our government, and render 
the crown titular and precarious. The king was 
alarmed at it, for almost every particular that was 
proposed implied a reflection upon him and his ad¬ 
ministration, chiefly that of not employing strangers, 
and not going too often out of the kingdom. It 
was proposed that everything should be done with 
the advice of the privy council, and every privy 
councillor was to sign his advice. All men who had 
places or pensions were to lie made incapable of 
sitting in the House of Commons. All this was 
unacceptable to the king: so, many who had an ill 
opinion of the design of those who were now at the 
helm began to conclude that the delays were 
affected, und that these limitations were designed 
to raise disputes between the two Houses, by which 
the bill might he lost.” As eventually passed, 
the Succession Bill enacted that all things relating 
to the well governing of the kingdom which are 
properly cognizable in the privy council should be 
transacted there, and all resolutions taken thereupon 
signed by such of the privy council as should 
advise and consent to the same; that no person 
whatsoever, not a native of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, or the dominions thereunto belonging, or 
not born of English parents beyond seas (although 
such person were naturalized or made denizen), 
should be capable to be of the privy council, or a 
member of cither House of parliament, or to 
enjoy any place of trust, either civil or military, 
or be capable of any grant of lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments from the crown; that, in case 
the crown should hereafter come to a foreign 
prince, the nation should not be obliged to engage 
in any war for the defence of any dominions 
or territories not belonging to the crown of Eng¬ 
land ; that no person who should hereafter come 
to the possession of the crown should go out. of the 
dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
without consent of parliament ; that whosoever 
should hold the crown should join in communion 
with the church of England, as by law established; 
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that no person having an office under the ’king, 
or receiving a pension from the crown, should be 
capable of serving as a member of the House of 
Commons; that the judges’ commissions should 
he made quarndiu se bene, gesserint , and their 
salaries ascertained and established, but that 
ui)on the address of either House of parliament, 
it might be lawful to remove them; that no pardon 
under the great seal should be pleadable to an 
impeachment hy the Commons in parliament; 
and, finally, that the Princess Sophia, Duchess 
Dowager of Hanover, should he declared the next 
in succession to the crown of England, in the 
Protestant line, after his majesty and the Princess 
Anne, and the heirs of their bodies respectively; 
and that the further limitation of the crown should 
he to the said Princess Sophia and the heirs of 
her body, being Protestants. The sweeping dis¬ 
qualifications affecting all foreigners whatsoever 
and all servants of the government were not only 
unpalatable to William, hut over-jealous, and in 
some respects unwise. But there were politicians 
of the day who would have gone much farther in 
their limitations, and, while they paid less respect 
to the rights of blood, which after all were com¬ 
promised, would have declared as a broad prin¬ 
ciple the right of the nation to choose its own 
sovereign. Toland, a party writer of some emi¬ 
nence, published a pamphlet entitled “ Limitation 
for the next Foreign Successor, or New Saxon 
Race; ” in which he urged, that, if we had 
made terms with the prince and princess (Wil¬ 
liam and Mary), who had both an antecedent 
title to the crown, we might very well demand 
further securities from those who lmd no other 
claim hut what arose from our own good will; 
that, having to elect a successor, the English 
nation might he allowed the same liberty which 
the Spaniards had recently taken in bestowing 
their crown, and might choose out of the House of 
Hanover, or that of Brandenburg, which of the sous 
they pleased. And, correctly foreseeing the cir¬ 
cumstances which happened under the two first 
Georges, he recommended the English parliament to 
consider whether we ought to make any of those 
princes of the House of Hanover or-Brandenburg 
kings of England, without previously obliging them 
to renounce their foreign dominions. “ For,” said 
he, “ if our crown should fall upon either of those 
families, they will fall under mighty temptations to 
enlarge their dominions beyond sea, in order to make 
the communication betwixt their old and new domi¬ 
nions more speedy and easy. This the family of Ha¬ 
nover may attempt, by falling down upon the Elbe 
and the Weiser, and swallowing up Hamburgh, 
Bremen, Verden, &c.; and the House of Bran¬ 
denburg might do the like, falling down the same 
rivers and the Rhine. All these things, how 
remote and chimerical soever they may seem at 
present, ought to be considered.” These conside¬ 
rations were, however, overlooked, greatly to the 
satisfaction of the House of Hanover* Ungrateful 

* Mr. Cresset, in a letter to Lord Manchester, dated Zell, April &, 


and displeasing as it was in many particulars, 
William gave the royal assent to this Succession 
Bill without a murmur. The Duchess of Savoy, 
grand-daughter of Charles I., presented a very 
useless .protest against the bill, which, together 
with the Order of the Garter for her husband, was 
carried over to the Electrcss of Hanover hy the 
Earl of Mucclosliold. * 

The dispute between the two Houses touching 
the impeachment of Somers, which had been 
interrupted a little while hy the king’s going to 
the Lords to give his consent to the Succession 
Bill, was renewed a few days after. Each House 
seemed resolute—the Commons in insisting on a 
joint committee, the Lords in refusing it. In a 
conference, Lord llaversham gave great, offence to 
the Commons, hy saying that, they themselves 
thought the lords impeached innocently. “ And I 
think,” said lie, “ the proposition is undeniable, 
for there were several lords in the same crimes, in 
the same fact; there is no distinction, and the 
Commons leave some of these men at the head of 
affairs, near the king’s person, to do any mischief 
they are inclined to, and impeach others, when 
they are all alike guilty, and concerned in the same 
facts.” , The managers for the Commons took this 
to he so great an aspersion on the honour of their 
House, that they thought themselves obliged in 
duty immediately to withdraw from the conference. 
And, after the return of their managers, the Com¬ 
mons resolved that John Lord llaversham had 
uttered most scandalous reproaches and false ex¬ 
pressions highly reflecting upon the honour and 
justice of the House of Commons, and tending to 
the making a breach in the good correspondence 
between the Lords and Commons, and to the 
interrupting the public justice of the nation by 
delaying the proceedings on the impeachments: 
and they sent up Sir Christopher Musgravc to 
demand justice upon the offending lord, who, on 
his part, would not allow that his words had 
been “ precisely taken.” Then followed other 
messages and remonstrances. The Lords inti¬ 
mated their purpose of bringing on the trial of 
Lord Somers on the day they had fixed: the 
Commons refused to attend, and made an order 
that no member of their House should presume to 
appear at the place erected for the pretended trial 
of the Lord Somers, under pain of their utmost, 
displeasure. On ihc day appointed the Lords 
adjourned to Westminster Hall, where proclamation 
was made, and the impeachment of Lord Somers 
read, as was also his reply. Then the proclamation 

Buys, 11 The ureal, restriction* tagged to tin) limitation of tilt* crown in 
tlie House of Hanover diminishes the value of it. However, I uni 
glad the nation lias done itself right in the first place, and likewise 

justice to this great family.If your excellency thinks lit to write 

to her Electoral Highness on this occasion, I will take care to present 
it, &c." This hope of tlic English crown at once m:plc the House of 
Hanover very zealous against the French. In the soma icltor Cresset 
says, “The said courts do all the service they can, hiring perfectly 
well intentioned. Five thousand men are alrcooy marched from hence 
towards Holland; and some other regiments are ordered to lx* in 
readiness.. . . Hut these poor princes cannot matte brisk without straw." 
Shortly after he lets us know that grout court began to lie paid to old 
Sophiu, uud that “the good old princess” was worn out hy an¬ 
swering the* letters of forward people utmost unknown to her.— 
Letters quoted by Ralph. And indeed from this moment there was a 
sort of English cuurt in Hanover, as well us at St, Germain. 
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was read a second time, and the lord-keeper de¬ 
clared that the House was ready to hear evidence. 
No evidence was offered,'—not a member of the 
Lower House appeared. The Jjords, “ after these 
formalities,” went hack to their House, and de¬ 
clared that John Lord Somers was acquitted of the 
articles of impeachment against him exhibited by 
the House of Commons, affd of all things therein 
contained, and that the said impeachment was 
dismissed. The next day the Commons ordered 
that the impeaching committee should inspect the 
Lords’ journals; that no member should presume 
to go out of town; and that all members should at¬ 
tend the service of the House on the Friday following 
(the 20th June). When that day came, they were 
informed by the Upper House that their lordships 
had appointed the 23d for the trial of the Earl of 
Orford. More angry messages followed, and the 
Commons voted that the Lords had refused justice 
to the Commons, upon the impeachment of Lord 
Somers, by denying them a committee of both 
Houses, which was desired by the Commons as 
the only method of settling the necessary preli¬ 
minaries for proceeding to the trial with effect; 
and afterwards by proceeding to a pretended trial, 
which could tend only to protect the accused from 
justice by colour of an illegal acquittal, against 
which they solemnly protested, as repugnant to 
the rules of justice, and therefore null and void. 
And they further declared that the Lords, by the 
pretended trial, had endeavoured to overturn the 
right of impeachment lodged in the Commons 
by the ancient constitution, &c., and that all the 
ill consequences which might at this time attend 
the delay of the supplies necessary for preserving 
the public peace, and maintaining the balance of 
Europe, by supporting ovr allies against the 
power of FrancCy w T ere imputable to those who, 
to procure an indemnity for their enormous 
crimes, had used their utmost endeavours to 
make a breach between the two Houses. The 
Upper House replied, that the non-appearance 
of the Commons entitled Lord Somers to his 
full acquittal; that their Lordships could infer 
nothing from their still persisting in their de¬ 
mand fora committee of both Houses, which could 
never be granted, except that they never designed 
to bring any of their impeachments to trial; and 
that they should proceed with the case of the Earl 
of Orford on the day appointed. The Commons 
passed the same order as they had done with re¬ 
gard to Somers’s trial: no one appeared in West¬ 
minster Hall, and Lord Orford was acquitted. On 
the next day the Lords dismissed the charges 
against Portland and Halifax, and so put an end 
to this long and angry business. Then, recollecting 
the impeachment which had been brought by the 
Whigs against the Duke of I^eeds in 1695, and 
which had neither been prosecuted nor discharged, 
they took the opportunity of dismissing it also. 

On the 24th of June the Commons presented a 
liberal money bill, their Speaker telling his majesty 
how gladly they had complied with all his desires, 


having passed the Bill of Succession, with the 
bill for taking away those privileges which might 
have proved oppressive to his subjects; and having 
given his majesty such supplies as were more than 
ever were given in a time of peace, to enable his 
majesty when abroad to support his allies, procure 
a lasting peace, or preserve the liberties of Europe 
by a necessary war. William gave the royal 
assent to the several bills, and put an end to the 
session in a gTacious speech. A week after the 
prorogation he left Hampton Court, and, attended 
by the Earls of Carlisle, Romney, Albemarle, M. 
Overquerque, and others, set sail for Holland, where 
he arrived on the 3rd of July. The battalions 
from Ireland and some new levies from England 
arrived in the Low Countries about the same 
time: some Scotch troops had been there many 
weeks; and, as he was accompanied by a battalion 
of his English guards, William had the appear¬ 
ance of being again at the head of an army. But 
his health, which had been severely tried by his 
recent vexations and crosses,was visibly giving way; 
and, when on the day after his arrival he took his 
scat in the assembly of the States General, his hag¬ 
gard appearance seemed to belie the sanguine hopes 
which he held out to his threatened countrymen. 
He told them that he always came with joy into 
his native country, but with more joy now than 
ever, because he foresaw' that his presence would 
be necessary for its security. He had been in 
hopes to have passed the rest of his days in re¬ 
pose and peace, but such great alterations had 
taken place in the affairs of Europe, that men 
knew .not how they might end. But, whether 
affairs should be accommodated, or whether they 
must take up arms again, lie wmuld still have the 
same zeal, the same devotedness to their interests, 
to the maintenance of their liberties and religion, 
and to the common cause of Europe. He assured 
them not only of his affection, but of that of the 
whole English nation,—who were ready to assist 
and strongly contribute towards their defence. 
In their reply the States did not forget to acknow¬ 
ledge their obligations to the English people, and 
they expressed their conviction that they might 
rely on their courage and valour, which had at¬ 
tained. so high a character in the world/ After 
his business in the Statcs-General, William, as 
much as his health would permit, passed his time 
in reviewing the frontier garrisons of Holland; 
and, having visited Bergem-op-Zoom, Sluys, and 
other places, he returned to the Hague, there to 
learn that the empty form of negotiation was at an 
end, and that Louis had recalled his ambassador, 
d’Avaux.* 

On the 7th of September a new treaty of alli- 

* It appears that the States-Generul were deluded by d'Avaux’* 
professions of moderation, and that, lhr some time, William and ■ 
Marlborough were the only persons there that saw clearly in what 
a vacuum the negotiations at the Hague would cud. liven a* late 
ns the month of August William’s old friend nud prime adviser, the 
IVnsionnry lleinsius, was persuaded that an arrangement might yet 
lie effected, and expresaed his hones that Louis would givo sutirfac- 
tion to the emperor, &c„ rather than inrur the risk of a war .—Letter 
from Murlborouyh to Godolphiri, at cited by Cote, Life of Marlbo¬ 
rough. 
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«wce 4 jBtyled a The Second Grand Alliance,” was 
signed at the Hague. Tins treaty provided— 
1/That there should be a perpetual and inviolable 
friendship between the # emperor, the king of Eng¬ 
land, and the States-General of Holland. 2. That 
the allies could think nothing more effectual for 
establishing a general peace than the procuring 
satisfaction to the emperor for the Spanish suc¬ 
cession, and sufficient securities for the dominions 
and trade of the allies. 3. That two months 
Should be employed in endeavouring to obtain this 
satisfaction and security by amicable means. 
4. That, failing these means, the allies would 
assist one another with all their force. 5. That 
the confederates would endeavour to recover the 
Spanish Netherlands, to be a barrier between 
Holland and France; as likewise the duchy of 
Milan, &c., for the emperor’s security, and also the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, &c. &. That the 
king of England and the States-General might 
seize what lands and cities they could belonging 
to the Spaniards in, the Indies, and keep them. 
And in secondary articles it was provided that no 
party should treat of peace or truce separately, 
or without taking fitting security to prevent 
the union of France and Spain, and particu- 
lary the French possessing the Spanish Indies; 
that, at the making of a peace, care should 
be taken of the trade of the English and Dutch; 
and that after such peace there should remain 
a defensive alliance between the several con¬ 
tracting parties. All kings, princes, and states 
that plfllscd might enter into their alliance; and, 
as tempting money-bargains were made and other 
advantages offered by England and Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Holstein, and the Palatinate 
soon joined the confederacy. The emperor was 
so poor that he was forced to negotiate with 
Holland for 500,000 crowns, on the security of his 
quicksilver mines. His imperial majesty, how¬ 
ever, engaged to furnish 06,000 foot, and 24,000 
horse. William, on his part, agreed vfor 33,000 
foot and 7000 horse; and the States-General for 
32,000 foot and 20,000 horse. 

But long before these forces were assembled, 
and even several weeks before the treaty was signed 
at the Hague, the war had begun on the side of 
Italy. As the active and able Prince Eugene, who 
continued in the emperor’s service, had advanced 
to the passes of the Alps in the beginning of the 
summer, an attack was expected and prepared for 
by Marshal Catinat and the Duke of Savoy, who, 
with an army of French, Milanese, and Savoyards, 
posted themselves along the Adige, within the 
Mantuan territory. But Eugene, with 30,000 
men, drove them from that position, forced their 
entrenchments at Carpi, and obliged them to retire 
behind the Mincio with considerable loss. Catinat 
and his Frenchmen had excited the vengeance of 
the jtalian peasantry, who flew to such arms as they 
cftiild procure, massacred their stragglers, and cut 
oft their supplies. Prince Eugene, on the other 
hand, was favoured by the people, and had a free 
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communication with Austria through the valley of 
the Adige and the Tyrol: and, after some brilliant 
manoeuvres, he drove Catinat and the duke to the 
line of the Oglio. Marshal Vflleroy joined Ca¬ 
tinat with fighting orders, and attacked Eugene 
and the imperialists in their lines; but he was re¬ 
pulsed with loss. No other battle took place, and 
at the approach of the rainy season the French 
retired to winter quarters between the Oglio and the 
Adda. Prince Eugene had, however, done great 
service to the emperor and to the cause of the 
allies: the French reputation was lowered in Italy, 
the Swiss cantons were prevented from dosing 
with the tempting offers made by Louis, and the 
German princes, who hud feared the superiority of 
France, began to view the matter from a different 
point. The associated circles, which had been in¬ 
duced to declare for g neutrality, recovered spirit 
enough to interpret their own act in their own way, 
and they allowed -of the inarch of troops to the 
Rhine, in spite of the remonstrances and threats of 
French envoys. Nor did the petty German states 
stop here; soon iutimating that they were ready 
for the most part to accept of subsidies from Eng¬ 
land and Holland. 

While these mixed events were passing, the de¬ 
throned King James was getting fast out of the 
reach of their effects, and the rumours of them. 
The penances and mortifications to which lie sub¬ 
jected himself hastened his end, and he had been 
dying all this summer.* On Friday, the 2nd of 
September, a few days before the conclusion of the 
grand alliance, he was seized with a fainting fit in 
the chapel of the palace of St. Germain, lie was 
pretty well the next day, but on Sunday he fell into 
another fit, and lay for some time without life or 
motion, till, his mouth being forced open, lit; 
vomited, a great quantity of blood. lie lmd con¬ 
fessed liimself just before he fell into this lit, hut 
as soon as he recovered sense enough he sent for 
his confessor again, called for the eucharist, and 

• According to Father Inncs. or whatever other priest it was that 
wrote this part of the memoir of his life, James, like th$ royal pro¬ 
phet David, having his aim continually licfure his eyes,, thought of 
nothing but how to appease God's justice, and to gaiil a crbwii secure 
from usurpation. •' This, indeed, had been (I may say) his sole em¬ 
ployment since his return from Ireland—for though the correspond¬ 
ence he kept up, mid attempts lie made, thawed he did not neglect, the 
business of his restoration, yet they proving so many disappointments 
ami additional mortifications, as they threw- 1dm still back more and 
more in reference to this world, they advanced him in that happy 
career which led him to the felicity of the next: and, finding so 
much benefit iu order to this by his first journey to La Trappe, he re¬ 
turned thither mice every year till that day Wore he died. The 
effect those visits lmd upon him cannot, be better expressed than by 
his awn relation i—' At first It was partly curiosity and a desire to 
see whether the discourses I hud heard and the relations I lmd rend 
whilst I was iu England, of that holy place, caftie up to my expecta¬ 
tion, and whether the abbot who began that reform deserved all the 
commendations that were given him. An old friend of mine, the 
Marshal de llelfond. carried me thither, for which, as long us lie 
lived, 1 gavo him many, thanks, and by degrees found mysolf (as I 
thought) improved; lor, till I hod been there some time, and lunl 
made a kind of retreat tor three or tour days at a time (which 1 have 
continued to do at least onto a year since my coming from Ireland), 
I found not that change which was necessary in myself: it gave mo 
a true sense of the vanity of all worldly greatness, and that nothing 
was to be coveted hut the lqve of God, and to endenvonr to live up to 
Ids law, and to mortify one’s self by all lawful means, ami to las 
sensible (at least such a miserable creature as I, that have lived so 
many years almost iu a continual course of sin, till God,out of his 
infinite mercy, called me hy his chastisement to him) how urn-sair. 
it is to continue visiting sivU a holy place to gain c.lrciigtli, who 
have so much iwedoi it.’ 11 ' * 
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requested tlmt care should he taken that he wanted 
none of the rites of the Catholic church. Then, 
sending for the young Prince of Wales, he con¬ 
jured him to adhere firmly to the Catholic faith, 
let the consequence he what it might, to be faith¬ 
ful to his God, respectful and obedient to his mo¬ 
ther, and ever grateful to the King of France, 
to whom they owed so many obligations. He 
blessed the boy, dismissed him, and called for the 
little princess. “ He was not content with having 
spoke to his children: he made a sort of short ex¬ 
hortation to almost every one about him, with the 
greatest fervour and piety imaginable, but particu¬ 
larly to my Lord Middleton and his other Pro¬ 
testant servants, whom he persuaded to embrace 
the Catholic faith.” As soon ns the sacrament 
was brought, he cried out, “ The happy day is 
come at last.” The curate, who was to adminis¬ 
ter the viaticum, asked him if he believed the real 
and substantial presence of our Saviour’s body in 
the sacrament; and lie said “ Yes, I believe it— 
I believe it with my whole heart.” When all the 
offices for the dying were performed, he declared 
to the confessor that lie forgave all his enemies, 
calling upon him to take particular notice that lie for¬ 
gave with all his heart, the emperor, the Prince of 
Orange, and the Princess Anne, his daughter. On 
the morrow Louis went to visit his dying guest. 
James seemed to Tally on the Wednesday; and on 
the next Sunday the French king paid him a second 
visit. But on the Monday lie; fell into a dizziness, 
and all hopes of recovery vanished away. He 
again called for the sacrament, and again forgave 
his enemies by name. On Tuesday, the 13th of 
September, Louis went for a third time to his bed¬ 
side; and then, it is said, that, the apartment 
being full of people, his most Christian majesty 
declared that lie would take his family into his- 
protection, and would treat his son, the Prince of 
Wales, in the same manner as lie had treated him, 
and acknowledge him as king of England.* It is 
added that Louis shed tears as he departed from 
this mournful scene, and that, calling the officer 
of the guard that waited upon James, he gave him 
directions to follow and attend the Prince of Wales, 
as soon as the king was dead, and to show him 
the same respect and honours he had done to the 
king his father. James lingered till the following 
Friday, the 16th of September, and then Expired, 
in the 67th year of his agc.t His body lay ex¬ 
posed four-aml-twenty hours in the midst of priests 
and monks, who sang the office for the dead all 
the night through, and in the morning celebrated 
masses at two altars erected in the room. Ac- 

• Lord Manchester, in a letter to Vernon, thus describes wlml hap¬ 
pened upon James’s death:—■■ The Prince of Wales was immediately 

C aimed kin# of England, hy the title of James Ill. I do not 
there was any other ceremony than that, after he had taken 
the title of king, those of St. Germain kissed his hand, «nd treated 
him with majesty; after that, the French complimented him, and 
did the like. What was done in the town was in a tumultuous man¬ 
ner, hy crying' Long live Jnmes III.!* ” See.—Cole JUSS. 

t The memoir adds, that it was about three in the afternoon when 
lie “ rendered his pious soul into the hnnds of his Hodcemcr; the 
day of the week and hour wherein our Saviour died, and on which 
tie always practised a particular devotion to obtain u happy death.’’., 
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cording to the memoir of his life, he had ordered 
that his body should he buried in the church of 
the parish where he should chance to die; that 
his funeral should be unexpensive like that of a 
private gentleman, and that his only monument 
should he a hare stone with the words, “ Here lies 
King James:” hut his most Christian majesty 
said that this was the only thing lie could not 
grant; and so he was embalmed, as royal person¬ 
ages arc; and, part of his bowels being carried to 
the parish church of St. Germain, the rest were 
sent to the English college at St. Omer, and the 
brains and fleshy part of the head to the Scotch 
College at Paris, where, at the charge of the Duke 
of Perth, “ was erected a fair monument, as a due 
acknowledgment of their sense of being honoured 
with those precious relics.” They left his heart 
in the convent of Chaliot, the nuns of which place 
were his most favourite associates after the monks 
of La Trappe. The body was deposited in the 
church of the English Benedictine monks in 
Paris, there to remain “ till it should please God to 
dispose the people of England to repair, in some 
measure, the injuries they did him in his life, by 
the honours they should think fit to show him 
after his death.” With a little varnish this had 
king made, a tolerably good saint. At the time of 
his last sickness and deatli William was at Loo, 
sickly and feeble himself, ami actually apprehend¬ 
ing another attempt on his life hy one Bosclli, an 
Italian, “ infamous for many ruffian-like exploits,” 
who, after being long confined in the Bastille, was 
liberated at this critical moment, or pcnaitlcd to 
escape. Great pains were, taken to circulate a re¬ 
port, said to be grounded on a consultation of phy¬ 
sicians, that William could not survive more than 
a month. In the eyes of Louis his single life was 
of more importance than armies and confederacies; 
and it was an axiom of the French court that, this 
troublesome prince once out of the way, the grand 
monarqne might have his will in Europe. It 
should appear that his Tory ministry had had a 
pernicious effect upon William’s health and spirits. 
The blatant, drinking, and red-hot Earl of Roches¬ 
ter, who had in a maimer directed and bullied the 
whole cabinet, was particularly offensive to him, 
and lie was afterwards heard to declare that the 
most uneasy part of his life was the year in which 
that nobleman had been in the ascendancy. He 
still consulted Sunderland, who was wise enough 
to remain in his quiet retreat at Althorp, watching 
the course of events, and feeling anxious only about 
those things which might benefit or injure him¬ 
self personally. His wife, Lady Sunderland, had 
contracted a romantic kind of friendship with the 
imperious but fascinating Lady Marlborough; and 
in the preceding month of January his eldest son, 
Lord Spencer, had married Lady Anne Churchill, 
Marlborough’s second daughter, upon whose pro¬ 
geny the ducal title eventually devolved. Although 
William had reinstated that fortunate soldier, he 
still distrusted him; hut Marlborough had of late 
rendered good services in the House of Lords, and 
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through these find the good offices of Sunderland 
and others, the king overcame his repugnance, and 
not only entrusted him with the command of the 
English forces now in the Netherlands, but also 
employed him as his chief negotiator witli foreign 
powers* Marlborough had accompanied him 
abroad, and, though he still professed himself a 
Tory, lost no opportunity of abusing his party for 
not going more energetically into the war. In the 
month of September William wrote from Loo to 
Lord Sunderland, earnestly desiring to know from 
him in what condition things were in England, 
what people said, and what advice his lordship 
■would give, lie told him also that he feared that, 
if he should quit the Tories he then employed, 
and the Whigs should not be able to serve him, 
he should have no resource left. Writing in 
the third person, William says—and these pas¬ 
sages with many others prove his high notion of 
Sunderland’s sagacity and thorough knowledge of 
parties—“ This inclines him to try again what 
the present ministers and their party will do, with 
a resolution to change upon the first occasion they 
shall give. lie is undetermined whether he 
shall call a new parliament; the Tories giving 
him great hopes and making him great promises. 
He is advised to offer an act of grace at the meet¬ 
ing of the parliament, as a means of reconciling 
matters. Upon ihe whole, he earnestly desires 
you will give your opinion, and as soon as pos¬ 
sible” t * Sunderland’s answer was remarkable: 
there was a point and a cutting sarcasm in nearly 
every word of .it. “ Everything here,” said he, 
“ is much as when you left England; only the 
ministry grows more hated every day , and more 
exposed.J .... It js said the king is persuaded 
still to try the same party and the same ministers; 
because, if he changes and fails, there will be no 
resource; which is as much as to say, continue in 
the hands of your enemies, for, if they do not save 
you, you may return to your friends, who will; 
which is u sort of reason which ought not to he 
answered, hut hissed.” He then proceeded to 
give his notion of the disinterestedness of the 
Tories in general. “ If the king employs the 
Whigs, and they cannot or will not help him, lie 
may always he welcome to the others, whenever he 

• According to Mavllwrough’s liiographor, “ William's moti ves for 
this choice were laudably disinterested and patriotic. Sensible of 
his own approaching dissolution, foreseeing the inevitable necessity 
of a continental war, and anxious for the maintenance of Hint sys¬ 
tem which it had been the labour and Ixrnst of his life to uphold, 
he was desirous that the political and military powers should la- 
transferred to one who, with abilities equal to the emergency, might 
possess the confidence of the country and the good will of his suc¬ 
cessor. lu no one were these requisites united except in Marlbo¬ 
rough. Accordingly William selected him to command the forces iii 
the Netherlands, and to negotiate the treaties which were to he 
formed with foreign powers, for the renewal of the grand alliance. 
This choice, ns judicious in itself as it was honourable to his feelings, 
was almost his last act before he (putted England, to organize the 
most formidable confederacy which had yet been marshalled against 
France."— Co. re, Life of Marlborough. 

+ Ilarilwicke State Papers. . 

t * llut,” says the old fox, “ sineo you desire to know the 
thoughts of people here, you shall: though what Is said or writ of 
this kind is *.-ldom kept secret, which is so unpleasant, that ll ugy 
word of this papor should be trusted to any person whatsoever, ex- 
,.m, t and . here is for ever an end 

of this anil all the like commence." No doubt we might fill up one 
of these blanks with the name of Marlborough. 


will alter the lieutenancy of London, break the 
ecclesiastical commission,* and that party in the 
House of Lords who lust session declared them¬ 
selves against France; and, in short, give up the 
whole power to them.” Continuing to turn the 
edge of his blade upon the party in power, he says, 
with a boldness and freedom which should seem 
hardly to belong to his character, and which 
would not have been tolerated by any other 
king:—“ Another dangerous opinion the king is 
led into by flams and lies, that, if those he 
now depends on do not act as they promise, he 
cun try new measures in the middle of a session, 
which is impossible; and that he must know, if 
lie pleases to reflect. lie will he wheedled, and 
complimented, and cheated; and at the latter end 
ruined. Can he forget how the Tories agreed to 
the ten thousand men, and the address to enter 
into alliances with the emperor? Was it not 
because it would hare been done without them , 
and that they were frightened, out of their wits , 
and to oblige him to thank them at last, that they 
might go into the country with safety ? Arc not 
their promises on the same account, and because 
they dread a new parliament'! Can he forget 
the pains that wcrc’takcn, after the King of Spain’s 
death, to persuade the world that ail was well , 
and nothing would be so fatal as a war ? What 
a line speech was made for him at the opening of 
the parliament, four months after the King of 
Spain died, and a fortnight after the French were 
actually possessed of Flanders ? Or that, during 
the session, the ministers told him, every day, 
they nor their party never would come into u war, 
of which mind they are so much now, that yet 
they continue to say it will undo us ? And if 
they are any Avays forced into it, it will he with a 
design of raising money, which shall both he in¬ 
sufficient and laid so as to" he the most uneasy to 
the people that is possible. But to what purpose 
is it so much as to think of anything of this kind, 
when, after a thirteen years’'experience, the king 
will not judge right of things he knows, hut will 
be undone infallibly by believing himself more 
cunning than a whole party, by whom he is beset , 
and who wheedle him every day , and of which, in 
his whole reign, he never yet could gain any one 
man ? The king ought to consider that, most 
luckily for him, the Avhole moderate church party, 
avIio are not Jacobites, are joined with the Whigs; 
but lie will he deceived if he reckons they will 
help to establish this ministry, which they think 
would ruin England, and hang them.” t He next 
proceeds to treat about the offer of an act of grace, 
and to shoAV the implacable animosities of the two 
great factions. As to the act of indemnity to be 
offered at the first meeting of the parliament, he 

* This was a commission first granted after the death of tho queen, 
nnd renewed in 1700, appointing the two archbishops and four other 
bishops to recommend persons to vacant bishoprics and nil other 
church benefices in tho gift of tho crown, unit authorising them, 
daring the king’s absence Itcyond sea, actually to fill up all such 
benefices that were under the value of 140/. per annum. This mode 
of administering the patronage of the church was loudly exclaimed 
against by the liifth church party and the Tories. 
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says that it might do well, though neither party 
will like it: “for the Tories will not he satisfied 
without ruining my Lord Somers, nor the Whigs 
without undoing the Tory ministers; in which the 
latter (the Whigs) think they have the whole 
nation on their side.” He then replies distinctly 
to the query, What can the king do ? “ For 

example; let him come into England as soon as 
he can, and immediately send for my Lord Somers. 
He is ihc lijiii the soul , and spirit of his party , 
and can answer for it; not like the present minis¬ 
ters, who have no credit with theirs, any further 
than they can persuade the king to be undone. 
When kis majesty speaks to my Lord Somers, he 
ought to do it openly and freely; and ask him 
plainly what he and his friends can do and will 
do, and what they expect, and the methods they 
would propose. By this tlvc king will cornc to 
make a judgment of his affairs; and he may he 
sure that my Lord Somers will desire nothing for 
himself or any of the impeached lords, hut will 
take as much care-not to perplex the king’s busi¬ 
ness as can he desired; and if he can do nothing 
his majesty shall like, he will remain still zealous 
and uffcctiouate to liis person and government. 
This is thought to he the best way the king can 
take, and perhaps the only means of being able to 
resolve with reason. It should be considered that, 
by the present ministry, the Tories have infinitely 
lost their credit, and the others have in proportion 
gained. It is a melancholy thing that the king, 
who has more understanding than anybody who 
comes near him, is imposed on by mountebanks, 
or by such as he himself knows hate both his 
person and his government.” This letter was 
written on the 11th of September. On the 15th 
Sunderland enclosed it, or a copy of it, to Lord 
Somers, to whom he says, — “ Among all the 
pamphlets which have-come out (the press was 
wonderfully active, and Defoe was feeding it with 
his industry and genius) there ought to have been 
one to have particularly explained the proceedings 

of the present ministry;.the breaking 

the last parliament; the late meeting of this; 
the care which was taken by them and their friends, 
upon the death of the King of Spain, to persuade 
the world that all was well, and that a war would 
undo us; as also how, by this management, the 
French possessed themselves of Flanders before 
the meeting of the parliament, which was thought 
of so little importance to England as not to be 
worth mentioning in the king’s speech; all which 
disheartened so much our allies abroad, that the 
King of Portugal, despairing, made a treaty with 
France;* and many princes besides thought it best 
to be neuter. The late meeting of the parliament 
made it impracticable for England to be of any 
use abroad this year either by sea or land.”t 
Somers, who must have had the same high opinion 
of Sunderland’s abilities as the king entertained, 

' * TW this well-timed treaty of alliance with Portugal, Louis con¬ 
sidered his grandson in Spain safe from invasion, 
t Ilardwictyt State Papers. 
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was politician enough to help himself and his 
party by striking up a sudden friendship with that 
dark riddle of a man. He approved of Sunder¬ 
land’s reply to the king, thinking it “ to be 
written with all the good sense and good meaning 
possible;” and liking “ every word in it but what 
related to himself.” “ What is said of him and 
Somerset,” he observes, also speaking in the third 
person, “ does not belong to him, nor can he per¬ 
form that which seems to be expected from him. 
The king and the sender of the packet both know 
he never could nor would be a leader; and, having 
declared under whom he has listed himself (that 
is, under Sunderland), he hopes the part assigned 
him will be such as may be practicable by one of 
his natural temper, and in his present circum¬ 
stances.”* The Whig ex-chancellor proceeds to 
urge still more strongly, that not he, but Sunder¬ 
land, is the only man to make a proper ministry; 
or that, “ under the king’s present resolution, there 
is hut one man living can determine him to take 
vigorous measures, and, considering who arc about 
him, the same person only can keep him steady.” 
“ This is as certain,” adds Somers, “ as anything 
in nature; so that, whatsoever is attempted, unless 
that person (Sunderland) does actually take a part, 
will infallibly prove insignificant. This he does 
not say to decline anything of which he is capable; 
but upon the deliberate weighing of the whole 
matter, and not without some regard to the parti¬ 
cular interest of the person himself, for which he 
will always be sincerely concerned. If the present 
parliament be to continue, he thinks that person 
would be in the wrong to appear; but he is of a 
quite different sentiment if it should be resolved to 
have another, lie knows there is a very general 
good disposition in the Wings to unite in that 
person, which, he says, would have appeared in a 
very evident manner before this time, if he him¬ 
self (Somers) had not been tied up so very strictly 
as he was from letting the good designs of that 
person be more understood.”t The cx-chanccllor 
then seizes hold of two great events. “ By the 
letter and answer he thinks the news was come to 
neither of the parties (William and Sunderland) 
of the two great incidents ; that of the edict about 

* Somers adds, spenking still of himself,—“Tic knows tlio king’s 
humour well enough to be sensible how little anything said to him 
will signify, if it be but possible for him to think the person who 
speaks may have somewhat of his own interest in view; and he 
appeals whether, in the condition he is now taken to stand, anything 
material ran lx; said upon which such u eonstrueton mav not lie put? 
He does not say this to decline waiting on his majesty if it be thought 
necessary; and, in that ease, will certainly speak his opinion clean v. 
But if that lie tlio measure t«> be taken, lie then depends upon 
receiving another letter, wherein the particulars of what is to 
he said lie somewhat explained; he not only desiring, but insisting 
upon it, that lie may be certain he says nothing at such a conference 
without the full concurrence of the person (i.e. Sunderland) by whose 
measures lie has resolved to act.” 

+ Here 1m subjoins—“ He leaves it to thnt person to judge whether 
this conduct lie perfectly right! because, at the same time the tiling 
is made a mystery to fnends who ought not to be ignorant, the ene¬ 
mies do positively take it for granted, and intend as maliciously to 
him as is possible. It is fit the per > should bo informed of this 
matter of fact, which may he depended upon to be certainly true. 
This being the case, if another parliament come to be resolved Apon, 
why should not that person come to town as others do.sinrnthf same 
construction will certainly be made in the one ease as in the other ? 
This matter is entirely submitted to the person's own judgment; but 
he asks leave to say that, without this, in the present juncture, 
nothing can be brought to pass effectually fir the good oj England." 
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the trade of England,* and that of the death of 
King James and the acknowledging the Prince of 
Wales. He thinks these things cannot but have 
considerable effect both with the king and others 
here. The association is in a manner at an end 
(meaning the association entered into by parlia¬ 
ment and the nation on the discovery of Barclay’s 
murderous plot); the renewing that, or the carry¬ 
ing it yet further, may perhaps be practicable.” 
In his reply, dated the 1st of October, Sunderland 
pledges himself to quit his retirement and come 
up to town, if there should be a new parliament. 
“The king,” he says, “was certainly engaged 
thoroughly in the true interests of England. . . . 
The great care ought to be, not to insist on things 
that are not absolutely necessary, but to make him 
find as much ease as may be.” He very ardently 
embraces Somers’s project about the association, 
and suggests that “ perhaps it might best be begun 
in the House of Lords.” On the 3rd of October 
Somers writes to the fox at Althorp: — “ The 
great point is, a new parliament or not. One sort 
of men say that it is determined in the negative. 
If so, there is little room for deliberation.” Sunder¬ 
land had hinted that lie knew the king would talk 
freely with his Whig ex-chancellor. To this Somers 
replied, “ Upon supposition that the king will talk 
freely with a certain person, he very earnestly 
renews his request that lie may be instructed what 
arguments will be most proper, and likely to be 
most effectual, and what is to be offered as a prac¬ 
tical foundation.” (Such was the deference, at this 
crisis, paid by this great Whig to that great nonde¬ 
script.) On the 10th of October William sent a note 
from Loo to tell Lord Somers that he had charged 
Lord Galway (the Huguenot Rouvigny) to speak 
to him on’ his part “ av.ee beau coup de franchise .” 
On the 21st Sunderland informed Somers that 
the king was resolved, “ to discourse fully and 
plainly, with all the good inclinations possible, and 
knows that the two friends (himself and Somers) 
are of a mind in every particular.” And then the 
ex-chancellor set down his “ heads of arguments to 
induce the king to call a new parliament.” Many 
of these heads were full of meaning.t Lor ex¬ 
ample, the parliament actually sitting was de¬ 
scribed as unmanageable and unworthy of trust, 
' as appeared from the facts following, and others:— 
“ 1. Their inclination against the war has appeared 
to demonstration; and, though they say now it is 
unavoidable, their opinion is against it.. 2. Great 

’ • Lord Manchester, in a dispnteh from Pnrin dated the lfith of 
September, or four days before Somers wrote this letter, savs,— 
" There is now in the press an edict to prohibit nil trade with 'Eng¬ 
land : Imt., that this may not look like a declaration of war, they do 
permit the bringing in of beer, cider, glass bottles, and wool, Notice 
is already sent to all the sea-ports; and, after the 1st of Novcmlier 
next, no person is to wear any of the manufacture of England under 
severe penalties.'' And the edict was published on the very' next 

The first of nil the heads are the following:—" The present fer¬ 
ment and disposition of the nation. 1st. Art of governing m Jinglnnd, 
is tfa'c/img and wing *wh opportunities. 2nd. These opportunities 
do not last. 3rd. Neglect of making use of them always must turn 
to disadvantage; 1st, by disobliging the scalons; 2nd, encouraging the 
ill-meaning; 3rd, creating jealousies of the king ami his measures. 
4th. The like opportunities not to be luid again, there being no like 
occasion in view.”. 


numbers are engaged for the Prince of Wales. 
3. They had delayed so long in completing the 
supplies that it was no less than a miracle that all 

was not lost.6. Their inclination being 

manifestly against the king, if they comply it is 

but the effect of fear.9. The Whigs would 

look upon themselves as utterly abandoned, if 
neither the king’s visible interests nor the mani¬ 
fest sense of the nation could induce him to give 
them quarter by hurrying to a dissolution. 10. 

Friends abroad would despair.12. The 

Whigs would leave him entirely to bis own scheme 
on the plan of a new parliament, &c. 13. But to 
set himself and his people at ease, he must trust 
those whom the body of the people did not dis¬ 
trust.” And, after all this, Somers urged that to 
trust the present Tory cabinet was to put the fate 
of Europe in their bands; but neither their will 
nor their power could be depended on—certainly 
not their will if he considered how their party was 
composed, for without the professed Jacobites 
they were nothing. “ And will the king,” he 
continued, “trust to a majority made up of Jaco¬ 
bites to make effectual provisions against France 
and the Prince of Wales?—Will he believe the 
Tories will quit them, and show themselves to he 
no considerable party; or will lie depend upon 
the affections of the Whigs to assist them (the 
Tories in power) to establish a ministry which 
has no mercy or justice?—Will the king go upon 
an uncertainty when he need not ?” 

But William had made up his mind to go upon 
no such uncertainty; and when he landed from 
Holland on the 4th of November, he was confirmed 
in his resolution by the state of the public feeling, 
and by the ferment which he saw men’s minds 
were in at Louis’s prohibitory edict, and recognition 
of the pretender. On the 11th, he dissolved the. old 
parliament, and called a new one to meet on the. 
31st of December. While the elections for the. 
new parliament were going on, and while the two 
factions were exerting themselves to the utmost, 
Sunderland sent another letter of advice to Somers. 
“ The king and the Whigs,” says he, “ will have 
the majority, if the king will. It*is probable 
that the elections will he good, and that the Whigs 
will be considerably the stronger; yet nothing is 
to be neglected to arrive at it. The king being 
engaged, it is necessary that he follow the advice 
of the Whigs, and fortify them with alibis power, 
as far as common justice and the law will allow. 
There is nothing more dangerous than to let either 
party think the king is wavering; but it is better 
the Whigs should fear, than that the Tories should 
hope; because it makes them bolder and more 
diligent to hurt. This has been the cause of the 
greatest part of the difficulties he has found during 
his reign. The encouragement he gives them, 
even in his closet, is prejudicial, and becomes pre¬ 
sently public. By the same reason the king 
ought never to endeavour to gain any Tory. lie 
is a judge, if he has ever succeeded in thirteen 
years. Ho would do well to propose nothing of 
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this to my Lord Ranclagh, Coningby, or Godol- 
phin; at the same time he ought not to shut the 
door against the Tories, but to recommend those he 

will serve well, after the service done.*. 

There is nothing more necessary than to observe 
a good method during the holding of a parliament, 
and to foresee events , so as not to be surprised , 
and to be in a condition to remedy them. The 
king and Lord Somers know the order which was 
observed in 1696, which had good success; the 
same method is to be pursued, and will succeed; 
many depend immediately on the king; a hint 
ought to be given him, that he may speak to them , 
and let them know his intentions, and receive no 
excuse. The Tories are better speakers than the 
fFhigs in the House of Commons; therefore, in 
the beginning, the Whigs ought to have some re¬ 
markable advantage, which may give them that 
superiority which may help them to conduct the 
affairs during the rest of the session. The nomi¬ 
nation of a speaker, though it be very important, 
will not be sufficient.” lie then alludes to the 
quarrel between the two Houses on the subject of 
the impeached lords, and he recommends an act 
of grace which w ill put an end to this in an in¬ 
stant. He says that, if the quarrel is allowed to 
go on, although the Whigs may have the majority 
at starting, the Tories will recover it in a fort¬ 
nights This act of grace being passed, an ab¬ 
juration ought to be proposed of the Prince of 
Wales: and this latter motion, lie thinks, ought to 
commence in the House of Commons. One or 
two of the things he recommends have since 
passed into unvarying usage. “ As soon,” he 
says, “ as the speaker is named, endeavours should 
be made to thank the king for his speech.” And 
he adds, “ It w’ould be well for the king to give 
order to two of the cabinet to prepare the speech, 
as the Duke of Devonshire and Secretary Vernon, 
and bid them consult in private Lord Somers, 
rather than to bring to the cabinet a speech already 
made.”}; In the end, he points out the persons 

* Here Sunderland adds—" The king will also da well tn make 
use of those who are very rapablo of employment, jmividcd they be 
mi' lime vim him distinguished themselves in parliament against him. 
He would also do well th tell the Tories openly, that he lias called a 
iiew parliament, by reason qf the ill-treatment lie had from them dating 
the hut session. He may mention particulars which are too long to 
be inserted here." 

t '• There being an appearance of such a division lwtween the two 
Houses in such a juncture, it not only becomes the king, but it is in 
some measure his duty to stop the consequences; nothing toing more 
indecent than to let his subjects come to extremities, when he can 
hinder it. it is certain he ought to prevent those divisions and ani¬ 
mosities. 1 f another way be found more sure, more ready, and more 
expedient than an act of grace, it ought to be followed. If tliis lie 
thought proper, this act ought to be sent to the House of lrfrrds, after 
the speaker is chosen in the House of Commons. It ought to to full, 
and exteuded as far as possible, excepting those who have misemphit/ed 
the king's money, and those who have served, and been with king James 
since the abjuration; taking earn, if they who may he accused to 
serve king James in Kngland to not excluded, that it ought to to un¬ 
derstood that the act of grace is not to shelter them, but to put an 
cud to the differences between the two Houses. 

| “ Tills speech," lie says, “ ought to give un account, of the rea¬ 
sons of dissolving the lost parliament, which are two: the addresses, 
us they aro mentioned in the proclamation; but, above all, on ac¬ 
count of the division of the two Houses at the end of the last session, 
and to exhort them not to continue in such divisions; and the king 
will consider of ways to stop them. It would ulso to proper to speak, 
in passing, of the dangerous consequences to have a parliament meet 
last year, four months after the death of the King of Spain, which, 
added to the inevitable delays occasioned by the [differences between 
the two Houses,cendered the last session useless to the public good: 


whom he thinks proper to form a good Whig 
ministry; and he suggests that none be of the 
cabinet council except those “ who have, in some 
sort, a right to enter there by their employment”— 
such as the Archbishop of Canterbury, the lord 
keeper, the lord president, the lord privy seal, the 
lord steward, the lord chamberlain, the first com¬ 
missioner of the treasury, the two secretaries of 
state, and the lord-lieutenant of Ireland when in 
England. “ If the king would have more, it 
ought to he the first commissioner of the admi¬ 
ralty, and the master of the ordnance. If these 
two are excluded, no one can take it ill if he be 
not admitted. They may be summoned, when 
anything relating to their charge is debated.” And 
at the end of all he adds these significant words, 
which tend to prove William’s frequent neglect 
and distrust of his cabinet:—“ It would be much 
for the king's service , if he brought his affairs to 
be debated at that council .” 

It should appear that Sunderland was still 
pressed and importuned to take office. In a letter, 
written in cipher, to Lord Galway, he earnestly 
desires his lordship, Somers, and all his friends 
not to think of him, hut to act as if he were not in 
the-world. “ If he were worth having,” says he, 
speaking of himself as number 33, “ I would say 
there is no way but to forget him, which was 
desired so often, as you know, at the beginning. 
After all the clatter that has been made, if he 
should just now engage in business, it would be 
pretending to miracles, which he is very unlit for. 

.Every letter that 33 receives, to 

persuade him that he is necessary, contributes to 
the fixing him here; for he is no way capable of 
nnswering those expectations of furthering what is 
fit, and hindering what is not. If there had been 
less bustle made about him, us was earnestly 
desired, he would have been ready to have com¬ 
plied by this time, but while he is to be stared 
upon, be cannot engage.”* And in another letter, 
which is dated the '21th of December, only three 
days before the meeting of parliament, and ad¬ 
dressed to Somers, he continues in the same coy 
humour, and says, with his usual point—“ Your 
friend is convinced that what was designed can¬ 
not he done in the House of Lords, and therefore 
it may be no more thought of. He is very sorry 
to be pressed to what he cannot do; for he is very 
incapable of answering people’s expectations, and 
does earnestly desire, that you and your friends 
may not think of him., For nothing, hut being 
let alone for some time, can make it possible for 
him to be persuaded to stir.” 

therefore the king recommends to this parliament to dispatch the 
public, affairs, and to think of nothing else till they have entirely 
concluded. Ho ought also to recommend the payment of the debts, 
to the end tn ascertain and re-establish credit. To consider also what 
is proper to to said for maintaining the Protestant religion, as well 
at home as abroad." , 

* He adds, IS (that is, the king) has a plain way to follow', and 
cannot fail if he pleases; and yet ho will not do those things which 
his own judgment leads him to. . . . When IS has put his affairs 
into some order, 33 may to perhaps of somo use, and as soon us that 
is lie will desire to be sent for os much as he now desires to to forgot.” 
—liardwiche State Papers. 
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On the very day on which this letter was written, 
Charles Howard, Earl of Carlisle, was substituted 
for Lord Godolphin, as first lord of the treasury. 
A few days after (on the 4th of January), Charles 
Montague, Earl of Manchester, late ambassador 
at Paris, was made secretary of state, in the room 
of Sir Charles Hedges; and on the 18th of the 
same month, the Earl of Pembroke, “ long Tom,” 
having* been transferred from the presidency of 
the council, and made lord-high-admiral, Charles 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset, was appointed to 
succeed him in the presidency. Some time before 
these important changes, the honourable Henry 
Boyle, afterwards Earl of Carlcton,had been made 
chancellor of the exchequer, in the room of Mr. 
Smith; and the privy seal, ’on the death of the 
Earl of Tankervillc, had been put in commission. 
These members of the new cabinet, were all or 
principally the personal friends of the king * The 
new parliament assembled, us appointed, on the 
30th day of December. The returns proved that, if 
Sunderland and Somers were not quite borne out 
in their anticipations of a Whig majority, yet a 
great change in public feeling had taken place. 
Although many Tories were sent up from the 
smaller boroughs, the Whigs had carried most of 
the counties and great towns. Yet the Tories were 
strong enough to re-elect Harley to the speaker- 
ship, by a majority of fourteen over Littleton. 

■ Ileury St. John, better known as Lord Bolingbrokc, 
who had recently begun his political career as 
member for Woottou Basset, seconded the nomi¬ 
nation of Harley. The speaker having been 
presented to the throne, his majesty opened the. 
session with a speech unusually long, and unusu¬ 
ally eloquent, which was drawn up by Lord Somers. 
“ 1 promise myself,” said William “ that you 
arc met together full of that just sense of the 
common danger of Europe, and that resentment 
of the. late proceeding of the French king, which 
has been so fully and universally expressed in the 
loyal and seasonable addresses of my people. The 
owning and setting up the pretended Prince of 
Wales for king of England is not pnly the highest 
indignity offered to me and the whole nation, but 
does so nearly concern every man who has a 
regard for the Protestant religion, or the present 
and future quiet and happiness of his country, 
that I need not press you to lay it seriously to 
heart, and to consider wnat further effectual means 
may be used for securing the succession of the 
crown in the Protestant, line, and extinguishing 
the hopes of all pretenders, and their open or 
secret abettors. By the French king’s placing his 
grandson on the throne of Spain, he is in a con- 

* The* appointment!) were not entirely those which lmd been re¬ 
commended by Sunderlaud; hut it is to he observed, that in his 
original letter the names he proposes arc marked in initials, niul that 
Lord Hardwickc filled them up orttording to his tiest conjectures. 
According to his lordship's editorial filling np. Sundcrlnnd proposed 
that tlie king should make the Duke of Somerset chamberlain; Lord 
Curltde first commissioner of the Treasury: Lord Wharton secretary, 
in lieu of Hedges, who, at nil events, was to Iw removed: Lord Jer¬ 
sey first commissioner of the Admiralty; and Mr. Smith commis¬ 
sioner of the Treasury, in the pluco of Mr. Hill, " who might have 
a prebend or a deanery. 


dition to oppress the rest of Europe, unless speedy 
and effectual measures be taken: under this pre¬ 
tence, he is become the real master of the whole 
Spanish monarchy; he has,made it to be entirely de¬ 
pending on France, and disposes of it us of his own 
dominions; and by that means he has surrounded 
his neighbours in such a manner, that, though the 
name of peace may he Baid to continue, yet they 
are put to the expense and inconveniences of war. 
This must, affect England in the nearest and most 
sensible manner, in respect to our trade, which 
will soon become precarious in all the variable 
branches of it; in respect to our peace and safety 
at home, which we cannot hope should long con¬ 
tinue ; and in respect to that part which England 
ought to take in the preservation of the liberty oj 
Europe.” He then told them that, to obviate this 
general calamity, he had concluded several alliances 
according to the encouragement given him by both 
Houses of parliament; and that there were some, 
other treaties still depending. And he then put 
the importance of their assembly in the strongest 
light. “ It is fit I should tell you,” said he, “ the 
eyes of all Europe arc upon this parliament; all 
matters are at a stand, till your resolutions are 
known: therefore, no time ought to he lost; you have 
yet an opportunity, by God’s blessing, to secure 
to you and your posterity the quiet enjoyment of 
your religion and liberties, if you arc not wanting 
to yourselves, but will exert the ancient vigour of 
the English nation; but I tell you plainly, my 
opinion is, if you do not lay hold on this occasion, 

you have no reason to hope for another. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, I do recom¬ 
mend these matters to you with that concern and 
earnestness which their importance requires. At 
the same time, I cannot hut press you to take care 
of the public credit, which cannot he preserved 
hut by keeping sacred that maxim that they shall 
never he losers who trust to a parliamentary 
security. It is always with regret when 1 do ask 
aids of my people; but. you will observe that 1 
desire nothing which relates to any personal ex¬ 
pense of mine: I am only pressing you to do nil 
you can for your own safety and honour, at so 
critical and dangerous a time; and am willing 
that what is given* shall be wholly appropriated 
to the purposes fur which it is intended* .... My 
Lords and Gentlemen, I hope you are come to¬ 
gether determined to avoid all manner of disputes 
anil differences, and resolved to act with a general 
and a hearty concurrence for promoting the 
common cause, which alone can make this a happy 
session. I should think it as great a blessing as 
could befal England, if I could observe you as 
much inclined to lay aside those unhappy fatul 

* And here he added—" And, since I am speaking on this head, I 
think it proper to |put you in mind that, during the late war, 1 
ordered the acenunts to Lai laid Yearly before the parliament, and 
also gave my assent to several bills for taking the public accounts, 
that nty subjects might have satisfaction bow the money ghcti for 
the war was applied; and I nm willing that matters may lie put in 
any farther way of examination; that it may appear, w bother there 
were any misapplications and mismanagements; or whether the debt 
that remains upon us has really arisen from the shortness of the sup- 
phi's, or the deflqjency of the funds." , 
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animosities which divide and weaken you, as I 
am disposed to make all my subjects safe and 
easy as to any even the highest offences committed 
againBt me. Let me conjure you to disappoint the 
only hopes of our enemies, by your unanimity: I 
have shown, and will always show, how desirous 
I am to be the common father of all my people; 
do you, in like manner, lay aside parties and 
divisions; let there be no other distinction heard 
of among us for the future, but of those who are 
for the Protestant religion and the present esta¬ 
blishment, and of those who mean a Popish prince 
and a French government. I will only add this; 
if you do, in good earnest, desire to see England 
hold the balance of Europe, and to be indeed at 
tjic head of the Protestant interest, it will appear 
by your right improving the present opportunity.” 

a.d. 1702. The effect produced by this speech, 
which was soon translated and spread through every 
country in Europe, was prodigious; the voice of 
dissent was silenced, every Tory apprehending that 
he might be made to pass for a thorough non-com¬ 
pounding Jacobite, a Papist, and a partisan of 
France. The Lords, with unusual haste, waited 
upon his majesty the very next day, the first of 
January, with a most loyal and earnest address, in 
which they echoed his just resentment, as to the 
late proceedings of the French king in owning and 
setting up the pretended Prince of Wales for king 
of England; “ and,” said their Lordships, “ that 
no enemies to our religion and country may ever 
hope to prosper in their attempts against us, when, 
to our great unhappiness, it shall please God to 
deprive us of your majesty’s protection, we do 
further declare our resolution, to assist and defend 
to the utmost of our power, against the pretended 
Prince of Wales, and all other pretenders what¬ 
soever, every person and persons who have a right 
to succeed to the crown of these realms, by virtue 
of the acts of Parliament settling the succession.” 
The Commons did not present their address till 
the 5th, but on that day it was presented by the 
whole House, and was as earnest as that of the 
Lords, and still more explicit; for they assured 
his majesty that they would, to the utmost of their 
power, enable him to make good all such alliances 
as he had made, or might hereafter make, pursuant 
to the addresses and advice of the Commons of 
the last parliament, &c. But, reminded by the 
court party, and by the king liimself, of their 
omissions, the Lords carried up a second address, 
wherein, adopting the great sentiment of the new 
confederacy against Louis, they declared that 
England and her allies could never be safe and 
secure, till the House of Austria should be restored 
to its rights, and the invader of the Spanish 
monarchy brought to reason. And in conclusion, 
referring also to their addresses in the last session, 
they approved of all the alliances which had been 
contracted, and pledged themselves that no time 
should be lost, nor anything wanting on their 
parts, to give weight and effect to the said treaties, 

“ not doubting but to support the reputation of the 
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English name, when engaged, under so great a 
prince, in the glorious cause of maintaining the 
liberty of Europe.” 

On the 6th of January Secretary Vernon laid be¬ 
fore both Houses copies of—1. The treaty with the 
King of Denmark and the States-General. 2. The 
secret articles of that new treaty. 3. The treaty 
with the emperor and the States-General. 4. The 
convention between his majesty King William, 
the King of Sweden, and the States-General. 
5. The last treaty of all between his majesty and 
the States-General, signed in the preceding month 
of November. These documents contained all the 
diplomacy of the grand alliance, with a pretty 
clear intimation of the probable cost to England, 
and of the mercenary motives of some of the con¬ 
tracting powers. But the Commons raised not a 
single objection to any of the treaties; and on the 
10th they resolved unanimously, “ Thht an humble 
address be presented to his majesty, that he would 
be graciously pleased to take care that it be an 
article in the several treaties of alliance, that no 
peace should be made with France until his ma¬ 
jesty and the nation have reparation for the great 
indignity offered by the French king, in owning 
and declaring the pretended Prince of Wales 
king of England.” The vote of supply was also 
unanimous; and the first step taken upon it was, 
to authorise the exchequer to borrow 600,000/., 
at six per cent., for the services of the navy; and 
50,000/. for guards and garrisons. They readily 
agreed to the quota or contingent which the king 
was bound to furnish for the war, and which had 
been fixed at 33,000 foot and 7000 horse; they 
recognised the contracts made with the foreign 
mercenaries, subsidised troops, allowed that 
10,000 more should be added to the 11,600 
already engaged, and that 8300 of his majesty’s 
natural-born subjects should be sent to join the 
10,000 already gathered or gathering in Holland. 
They also granted 350,000/. for the maintenance 
of guards and garrisons, including 5000 men to 
serve on board the fleet. And they voted that the 
navy should be raised to 40,000 seamen, and that 
his majesty’s allies should be invited to embark. a 
certain proportion of troops in the English ships 
of war. As ways and means for the heavy out¬ 
lays to be hereby incurred, they passed a land 
and income tax of 4f. in the pound, to be levied 
upon all lands, annuities, pensions, and stipends; 
as also on the profits arising professionally to 
lawyers, doctors, surgeons, teachers of separate 
congregations, brokers, factors, &c.; then a tax 
of 2£ per cent, on all stock in trade and money 
out at interest; and 55. in the pound on all sala¬ 
ries, fees, and perquisites; next a capitation tax 
of 4s. in the year to be paid by all persons not 
receiving alms, or exempted because of their 
poverty from parish dues, or being under age, or 
menial servants, or day-labourers; next one per 
cent, upon all shares in the capital stock of any 
corporation or company, which should be bought, 
sold, or bargained for; and, lastly, a malt-tax of 
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6 d. the bushel. On the 2nd of January that 
bill of attainder against the Prince of Wales 
which had been recommended by Sunderland was 
brought in; and on the 15th it was passed, nemine 
contradicente , and sent up to the Lords. On the 
23rd their Lordships returned the said bill “ with 
a draft of their own amendment upon it.” This 
amendment was, that Mary of EBte, whom James 
had named regent, should be attainted as well as 
her son. The Commons demurred, and asked 
time to search for precedents concerning bills of 
attainder. On the 29th the committee to whom 
this search was referred made their report; and 
on the 2nd of February, when this report was 
taken into consideration, the additional clause in¬ 
serted by the Lords w r as rejected without a divi¬ 
sion; the Commons believing it might be of 
dangerous consequence to attaint persons by an 
amendment only, in which case such due consi¬ 
deration could not be had as the nature of an at¬ 
tainder requires. But the Lords seemed anxious 
for the attainder of Maria d’Este. On the 10th 
they demanded a conference, in which they in¬ 
sisted on their amendment; urging that the method 
was fit and proper, citing a precedent from the 
reign of the most brutal of all our kings,* whereby 
it appeared the Commons themselves had attainted 
several persons in simple amendments to bills. 
The Commons, however, adhered to their point, 
and left the bill unaltered with their Lordships; 
who at length retracted, and agreed to the bill 
without the amendment. But still there was a 
party in the Upper House that drove hard at the 
nominal queen-regent, against whom they brought 
in a separate bill of attainder. The fate of the 
bill was decided by a thin House—only twenty- 
eight voting for it, and no more than eighteen 
against it. Fifteen of the minority protested, “ be¬ 
cause there was no proof of the allegations in the 
bill so much as offeredand, after all, the bill 
was dropped by the Commons. And, still in 
conformity with the advice offered by Sunder¬ 
land, another bill foT abjuring the pretended 
Prince of Wales, which had been strongly recom¬ 
mended in the address of the Commons, was in¬ 
troduced and carried, being coupled with a new 
acknowledgment of William as rightful and lawful 
king. There was a dispute in the Commons whe¬ 
ther the oath should be voluntary or compulsory, 
but it was carried, by a majority of only one, that 
it should be compulsory, the numbers being 187 
to 186. The bill was also passed by the Upper 
House, where, however, Lord Nottingham abd 
nineteen other peers protested against this forced 
oath, as being no bond of union among those who 
took it, nor any true mark of distinction between 
the friends and enemies of goveniment,and therefore 
repugnant to the very nature of a test.t It should 

* The precedent quoted vu from the 3rd year of Henry VIII. 

T Other reasons were alleged bv the twenty protesting peers. The 
following, we think, iiunnnswcrntde:—" If any such farther evidence 
of the subjects' fidelity were, at this time, necessary to be required, 
we conceive a new oath is no such evidence, nor any additional secu¬ 
rity to the government; because those who have kept the oaths 
which they have already taken ought, in justice, to be esteemed good 
VOL.' IV. • 


be remembered hereafter, when we treat of the 
political delinquencies of that eccentric and dan¬ 
gerous man, that St. John (Bolingbroke) seconded 
this bill for abjuring the Pretender. The forced 
oaths,’of course, did more harm than good to the 
cause of the Revolution: they were imposed upon 
all ecclesiastical persons, all members of the uni¬ 
versities being of the foundation, all schoolmasters, 
all teachers of separate congregations, &c. It 
had been proposed to exempt the Quakers, but 
this was rejected without a division. One party 
had tried hard to attach a rider to the bill, to the 
effect, “ that persons who took upon them offices 
should not depart from the communion of the 
church of Englandbut this also was lost. 

But while men were devising or taking oaths of 
fidelity and devotion to William, that prince was 
drawing near his end. He had suffered much 
during the winter, and in his more familiar con¬ 
versations Nvith Lord Albemarle he had intimated 
his apprehensions; but his unshaken mind main¬ 
tained a most manly struggle with the weakness 
of his body; he continued to toil in his cabinet, 
and at his moments of relaxation to take that hard 
exercise to which he had accustomed himself. 
As spring approached hopes were entertained of 
bis recovery. On Saturday, the 21st of February, 
though his legs were swollen, he set out from Ken¬ 
sington on horseback, as he was accustomed to do 
every week, to hunt at Hampton Court. As he 
was galloping along the road the horse stumbled 
and fell violently, and the king fractured his right 
collar-bone. His majesty was carried to Hamp¬ 
ton Court, where the bone was set, and where the 
surgeon, finding his pulse feverish, hinted the ex¬ 
pediency of bleeding. William said his pulse had 
been feverish at intervals for a fortnight past, de¬ 
clined the blood-letting,* and, contrary to advice, 
returned that evening to Kensington. An alterca¬ 
tion arose in his presence between his surgeon, 
Ronjat, a Frenchman, and his physician, Bidloo, 
a Dutchman; the latter insisting that there was 
no necessity for bleeding, and that the bone bad 
been ill set. On examination, it appeared that 
the setting had been derunged by the motion 
of the carriage; but the fracture was soon reduced 
again, and the king slept well the whole night. 
For several days no bad symptoms appeared, or, 
if they appeared, *they were kept secret. On the 
28th of February, a week after the accident, he 
sent the following message to the House of Com¬ 
mons :—“ His majesty, being at present hindered, 
by an unhappy accident, from coming in person to 
his parliament, is pleased to signify to the House 
of Commons by message what he designed to have 

subjects; and those who hove broken them will make no scruple of 
taking or breaking any others that shall he required of them: and 
consequently this new oath may ho of dangerous awl pernicious con 
sequence to the government, by admitting such ill men ns do not 
fear nn oath into the greatest trusts, nnd who. under the specious 
pretence and protection of this new oath, which is to free them from 
suspicion, will have greater opportunities of betraying their king and 
their country.” 

• Burnet, however, says that the king's strength was then so much 
impaired, that it was not thought advisable to let him blood, no 
symptom apptwring that required it, t 

T ' 
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Hampton Court Palace. From a Print of the time. 


spoken to both Houses from the throne. Ilia ma¬ 
jesty, in the first year of his reign, did acquaint 
the parliament that commissioners were autho¬ 
rised in Scotland to treat with such commission- 
era as should be appointed in England of proper 
terms for uniting the two kingdoms, and at the 
same time expressed his great desire of such an 
union: his majesty is fully satisfied that nothing 
can more contribute to the present and future 
security and happiness of England and Scotland, 
than a firm and entire union between them; and 
he cannot but hope, that, upon a due consideration 
of our present circumstances, there will be found 
a general disposition to this union. His majesty 
would esteem it a peculiar felicity if, during his 
reign, some happy expedient for making both 
kingdoms one might take place; and is, there¬ 
fore, extremely desirous that a treaty for that pur¬ 
pose might be set on foot; and does, in the most 
earnest manner, recommend this affair to the con¬ 
sideration of the House.” A similar message was 
at the same time sent to the Upper House. This 
was William’s last, public act, and no scheme or 
intention could well be wiser or greater; though 
even here a certain class of writers, who pursue 
the greatest man of his age to the very grave with 
animosity and rancour, can find something to 
cavil at. On the next day his majesty was visited 
with some alarming symptoms, and a commission 
was issued to certain peers to give the royal 
assent to such bills as were ready; among which 
was the bill of attainder against the Prince of 
Wales. Op the 3rd of March he was seized with 


fever and ague; and on the 7th, as if a demise or 
the crown would endanger every measure depend¬ 
ing in parliament, the Lords were pressed to dis¬ 
patch the Abjuration Bill and the Malt-tax Bill, 
which were still before them. Another commission 
was issued to give the royal assent to these bills; 
and William being no longer able to use his 
hand, the sign manual was affixed to the com¬ 
mission by means of a stamp. On the same day 
his favourite Keppcl, Lord Albemarle, arrived 
from Holland with very good news; but the king 
said, “ Je tire vers ma jin “ By this time,” 
says Ralph, “ the court was become such a scene, 
as in the most lively manner showed the vanity of 
those possessions which men with the utmost 
anxiety aspire to: the anti-chamber swarmed with 
physicians, courtiers, and statesmen, all in such 
masks as suited best with the several parts they 
were to act: the council was also extraordinarily 
assembled, to receive the reports of the king’s 
physicians from time to time, and to back their 
opinions, as necessity seemed to require. The 
king was apparently at extremity: Archbishop 
Tcnnison and Bishop Burnet continued in their 
duty about him from Saturday morning to his last 
gasp.” None hoped to gain more from the king’s 
death than the Marlboroughs, who had, no doubt, 
intelligencers of their own in the anti-chamber; 

* “ The Karl of Portland told me, thnt, when ho was once encou¬ 
raging him, from the good state his affairs worn in, both nt homo 
and abroad, to take moTC heart, the king answered him, that lie 
knew death was that which he had looked at on all occasions with¬ 
out any terror: sometimes ho would have been glad to have been 
delivered out of all his troubles, but lie confessed now he" saw ano¬ 
ther Beene, and could wish to live a little longer."— Burnet. 
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yet the duchess afterwards said—“ When the king 
came to die, [ felt nothing of that satisfaction 
which l once thought I should have had upon this 
occasion: and my Lord and Lady Jersey’s writing 
and sending perpetually to give an account (to the 
Princess Ague) as his breath grew shorter and 
shorter, filled me with horror.” And if the Jer¬ 
seys, who had partaken so largely in the king’s 
bounty and friendship,—who owed all they pos¬ 
sessed to the dying monarch, really acted m the 
manner described,* their conduct, though far from 
being unprecedented, is proper to excite both horror 
and disgust; but it should be remembered that 
the wife of Marlborough, who says that she would 
lose the best employment in any court sooner 
than act so odious a part, was the inveterate enemy 
of the Jersey family, and was never very scrupu¬ 
lous in her observance of the homilies about lying 
and slandering. Burnet, one of the two prelates 
present, has left his own account of “ the last 
scene of all.” The bishop says—“ The king’s 
strength and pulse was still sinking as the diffi¬ 
culty of breathing increased, so that no hope was 
left. The Archbishop of Canterbury and I went 
to him on Saturday morning, and did not stir from 
him till he died. The archbishop prayed on 
Saturday some time with him, but he was then so 
weak, that he could scarce speak, but gave him 
his hand, as a sign that he firmly believed the 
truth of the Christian religion, and said he in¬ 
tended to receive the sacrament. Ilis reason and 
all his senses were entire to the last minute. About 
five in the morning he desired the sacrament, and 
went through the office with great appearance of 
seriousness, but could not. express himself: when 
this was done, he called for the Karl of Albemarle, 
and gave him a charge to take care of his papers. 
He thanked M. Auverquenjue (or Overkirk) for his 
long and faithful services, lie took leave of the 
Duke of Ormond, and called for the Earl of Port¬ 
land ; but before lie. came his voice quite failed; so, 
he took him by the hand, and carried it to his 
heart with great tenderness. He was often look¬ 
ing up to heaven, in many short ejaculations. Be¬ 
tween seven and eight o’clock the rattle began; 
the commendatory prayer was said for him, and, 
as it ended, he died, (on Sunday, the 8th of March)* 
in the fifty-second year of his age, having reigned 

thirteen years and a few' days.He died 

with a clear and full presence of mind, and in a 
wonderful tranquillity: those who knew it was 
his rule all his life long to hide the impressions 
that religion made on him as much as possible, 
did not wonder at his silence in his last minutes; 
but they lamented it much: they knew what a 
handle it would give to censure and obloquy.”t 

* Evelyn says briefly- 1 ' 8 March. The king had a fall from his 
liorso and broke hUcollur-bone, and. having been much indisposed 
before, and aguish, with a long rough und other weakness, died this 
Sunday morning about four o’clock."— liiwy. 

t The real cause of his death appears to have l>ecn disease in the 
lungs. 11 When his body was opened it apjteured that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the swelling of his legs, he had no dropsy • his head and heart 


Perfection is not to be expected in a sovereign 
until the realization of the dreams of the Fifth- 
monarchy men: both as a sovereign and as a man 
William had faults and weaknesses and unamiahlc 
qualities; although these have all been grossly 
exaggerated by zealots of various and most oppo¬ 
site parties, the high churchmen detesting him on 
account of his indifference to the forms of church 
government, and both high and low on account of 
his toleration; the Jacobites heaping obloquy 
upon liis name, because he practically upset the 
theory of the divine right of kings; the Tories be¬ 
cause he naturally preferred the Whigs, who had 
most contributed to his promotion; and the re¬ 
publicans, then and in all subsequent times, be¬ 
cause he did not try again the experiment which 
had been tried, and which had signally failed— 
because he was not his own opposite, a l)e Witt, 
and a republican,—a sort of character which, 
rightly or wrongly, was then reprobated by the 
vast mass of the nation, and which could no more 
have achieved the Revolution of 1088, than it 
could have changed and reformed the dynasty of 
the Celestial Empire. But William III. was the 
first of our rulers that really solved the problem of 
constitutional monarchy; and since his solution of 
that problem the duties of our princes have been 
easy and natural. Before his time all was riddle 
and uncertainty, and the constitution not under¬ 
stood, because it had never properly been put into 
practice. If now and then lie stumbled, it should 
be remembered that what to after sovereigns has 
been a-plain, broad, and beaten path was then an 
unexplored and dark passage, where nearly every 
step was an experiment. Our admiration for 
the ability, and the real genius in state affairs, of this 
illustrious prince must rise to the highest pitch if 
we look closely into the complicated nature and 
surpassing difficulties of his situation. A stadt- 
holdcr in Holland with republican forms,—u king 
in England^.ud Scotland, with constitutions which 
had never properly been defined—the ruler, iu 
fact, of the Dutch, the English, the Scotch, and the 
Irish, who had all separate interests, jealousies, 
and animosities;—compelled by the very constitu¬ 
tion which he called into life or efficacy, to trust 
ministers whom there was no trusting with safety,— 
engaged at the same time in an almost uninter¬ 
rupted war with the greatest power in Europe, or 
undermined by the intrigues of that power, which 
was even more formidable in diplomacy than in 
arms,—and all this with a frail Btate of body; we 
confess, all these circumstances considered, we arc 
lost, iu wonder as to the result, and disposed to 
give William III. by far the foremost place of all 
the sovereigns that have ever worn the English 
crown. 

vore sound: Uiere vas scarce any blood in bis body: bis lungs stuck 
to hi.-; Milo, and, by tint fall frojn his borsu, a ]iurt of them was torn 
from it, which occasioned an inflammation, that was believed to 
be the immediate cause of Ills death, whieli probably migll have 
been prevented for some time if he had been then let blood. .. . . . 
He was always asthniaticnl, and, the dregs of the small-pox falling 
ou hi* lungs, lie lmd a constant deep cough.”— Uurnet, 
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Gam Seal of Ashe (before the Union with Scotland). 


ANNE.— a. d. 1702. 


The king died, and the Princess of Denmark 
took his place. Anne was in the thirty-eighth year 
of her age, but as much under the tutelage of Lord 
and Lady Marlborough, as if she had been a girl 
of fifteen, or of still tenderer years. Her procla¬ 
mation took place amidst acclamations, though 
some credulous people grieved to see hex step into 
a revolutionary and usurped throne; having fondly 
expected, against all reason, or knowledge of the 
hearts of princes, that she would demur, and re¬ 
sign her seat to her half brother, the helpless pen¬ 
sioner of France. As the parliament continued 
sitting, notwithstanding the demise, agd by virtue 
of an act properly passed in William’s reign, Anne, 
three days after her accession, went down to the 
House of Lords, and there declared her resolution 
to prosecute the measures concerted by the late 
king, “ the great support, not only of these king¬ 
doms, but of all Europe.” Even so much might 
have been expected from the Marlborough ascend¬ 
ancy. The Tories, together with what was called 
the landed interest had agreed to leave the con¬ 
duct of the war to*he Earl of Marlborough, who, 
by means of his lady, was like to have the supreme 
direction of all things, and who as captain-general, 
would be almost as much interested in the con¬ 
tinuance of the war, as if he had also been stadt- 
holder of the United Provinces * Anne further 
declared in her first speech that too much could 
not be done for the encouragement of our allies to 
reduce the exorbitant power of France; that her 
heart was entirely English, and that her word was 
to be depended upon. Both these last expressions, 
about the English heart and the honourable ob¬ 
servance of, promises, had been iii her unhappy 

1 * Ralph. 


father James’s first speech. The city of London, 
and all the counties, cities, and second-rate towns, 
sent up addresses. “ In these,” says Burnet, “ a 
very great diversity of style was observed: some 
mentioned the late king in terms full of respect 
and gratitude; others named him very coldly: 
some took no notice of him, nor of his death, and 
simply congratulated her coming to the crown; and 
some insinuated reflections on his memory, as it 
the queen had been ill used by him. The queen 
received all civilly —to most she said nothing , to 
others she expressed herself in general words, and 
some things were given out in her name which 
she disowned. When the Commons presented 
their address, she assured them that they could 
not more agreeably confirm it to her, than by 
giving dispatch to all preparations for the public 
service and for the support of her allies. 

The two secretaries of state for Scotland, with 
such of the privy counsellors of that nation as 
were in London, waited upon her with professions 
of loyalty and devotion; and, after reading to her 
the “claim of rights” agreed upon by the Con¬ 
vention of the Estates at the accession of King 
William and Queen Mary, they tendered to her 
majesty the coronation oath. Commotions had 
been expected north of the Tweed, but the Jacobites 
did nothing beyond talking; and the country con¬ 
tinued to obey the privy council, and the authorities 
established by William, who were all, for the pre- > 
sent, left in their places. A commission was sent 
to the Earl of Marchmont, then chancellor, of 
Scotland, to represent the queen in the General 
Assembly of the kirk, which was then about to 
meet. In Ireland the papists were too much im¬ 
poverished and reduced to excite any apprehen 
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Quken Anne From a Portrait by Sir Godfrey Knellcr. 


sions. The eyes of the government and 'of all 
England were directed to the continent, where, as 
it was still thought, the fate of the national liberties 
and of the Protestant religion was to be decided. 
The Earl of Marlborough had now attained the 
great object of his ambition. Three days after 
Anne’s accession he was decorated with the Order 
of the Garter; on the morrow he was named cap¬ 
tain-general of the English forces at home and 
abroad; and soon afterwards he was appointed 
master of the ordnance. The queen’s husband, 
Prince George of Denmark, who was still con¬ 
sidered as a subject, and who continued to occupy 
his seat in the House of Peers as Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, was named generalissimo and lord-high 
admiral; but, as he had neither the ability nor the 
wish to take a very active part in affairs, and as 
he had always been as absolutely under the con¬ 
trol of the favourites as his wife, Marlborough had, 
in effect, the entire command of the army. His 
countess, to whom his own elevation was owing, 
was made groom of the stole and mistress of the 
fobes, and entrusted with the management of the 
privy purse: his two daughters, Lady Harriett 
Godolphin and Lady Spencer, were nominated 
ladies of the bed-chamber; and the Earl of Sunder¬ 
land, at the particular intercession of Lady Marl¬ 
borough, obtained the renewal of a pension of two 


thousand pounds, which had been granted him by 
the late king * 

Marlborough was ready to be either Whig or 
Tory. Anne’had a great aversion to the Whigs 
and a proportionate love of the Tories: or, in the 
words of Lady Marlborough,—“ The queen had 
from her infancy imbibed the most unconquerable 
prejudices against the Whigs. She had been 
taught to look upon them all, not only as republi¬ 
cans, who hated the very shadow of regal authority, 
but as implacable enemies to the Church of Eng¬ 
land. This aversion to the whole party had been 
confirmed by the ill usage she had met' with from 
her sister and King William, which, though per¬ 
haps more owing to Lord Rochester than to any 
man then living, was now to belli charged to the 
account of the Whigs. And Prince George, her 
husband, who had also been ill treated in that 
reign threw into the Beale his resentment. On 
the other hand, the Tories had the advantage, not 
only of the queen’s early prepossessions in their 

• Lord Spencer, the husband of Marlborough's second daughter, 
was, n» the reader will remember, the son unu heir of Sunderluml. 
On the 11th of March the old politician wrote from Althorp to the 
Marlborough*, expressing his contklcnce in Anne’* government. “ 1 
have,” says he, " no more ambition tlian a stock or a atone. 1 never 
wa« very covetous, and I have no spleen against any creuture living, 
but those that I think would hurt the government; and I li;i\e now 
the same tealous and warm concern for the queen, that you liu\e 
seen in me for the poor king that is gone,”—Owe. 
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favour, hut of their having assisted her in the late 
reign in the affair of her settlement. It was, in¬ 
deed, evident that they had done this more in 
opposition to King William than from any real 
respect for the Princess of Denmark. But still 
they had served her. And, the winter before she 
came to the crown, they had, in the same spirit of 
opposition to the king, and in prospect of his 
death, paid her more than usual civilities and 
attendance. It is no great wonder, therefore, all 
these things considered, that, as soon as she was 
seated on the throne, the Tories (whom she usu¬ 
ally called by the agreeable name of the church 
party) became the distinguished objects of the 
royal favour.” Godolphfn, who was the same 
sort of Tory as his friend and family ally, Marl¬ 
borough, was intrusted with the sole management 
of the finances, with the title of lord-high trea¬ 
surer, and lie became in reality prime minister 
and arbiter of all things in the council, as Marl¬ 
borough was of those in the field. “ And I am 
firmly persuaded,” continues the duchess, “ that, 
notwithstanding her mujesty’s extraordinary affec¬ 
tion for me, and the entire devotion which my 
Lord Marlborough and my Lord Godolpliin 
had for many years showed to her service, 
they would not have hud so great a share 
of her favour and confidence, if they had not 
been reckoned in the number of the Tories.”* 
Lord Nottingham, one of the Tory chiefs, was'ap¬ 
pointed secretary of state, and he was allowed to 
restore his dependent, Sir Charles Hedges, to 
office, in the place of Secretary Vernon ; Lord 
Rochester, the queen’s hot-headed uncle, was con¬ 
tinued lord-lieutenant of Ireland, with express 
permission to be absent as often as might be 
thought fit for attending in the English council, 
where, with his old temper unimproved, lie aimed 
at absolute authority, and brow -beat all opposition 
from his brother.counsellors and ministers. The 
Duke of Somerset was dismissed from tin; office 
of lord president, to make room for the Karl of 
Pembroke, who had the merit of not being a 
Whig, though he had no pretension to that of 
being a Tory. The Earl of Bradford, a friend 
or dependent of Rochester, was made treasurer 
of the household; the comptroller’s staff was trans¬ 
ferred from Lord Wharton, a zealous Whig, 

• An Account of the Condurt, fcc.—Her grace adds: “ Tim truth 
is, though ImtU these tads had always the real interest of the nation 
nt heart, and had givemroofs of tins by their conduct in their seve¬ 
ral employments in the late reign, they hud Iteeu educated in the 
persuasion that the high church party w ere tho best friends to the 
constitution, both of church and state; nor were they perfectly un¬ 
deceived hut by experience. For my own part, I had not the sume 
prepossessions. lire wonl church had never a charm for me, in the 
mouths of those who made the most noise with it; for 1 could not 
perceive that they gave any other distinguishing proof of their regard 
for the thing, than a frequent use of the word, like a spell to enchant 
weak minds; and a persecuting zeal against dissenters, and uguinst 
those real friends of tnn church who would not admit that persecu¬ 
tion was agreeable to its doctrino. And, us to state affairs, many of 
these churchmen seemed to me to have no fixed principles at all, 
having endeavoured, during the last reign, to undermine that very 
government which they had contributed to establish. I was heartily 
sorry, therefore, Unit, for the sake of such churchmen, others should 
lie removed from their employments, who had been firm to the prin¬ 
ciples of the Revolution , and whom I thought much more likely to 
support the queen, and promote the welfare of our country, than the 
wroug-headed politicians that succeeded them.” 


to Sir Edward Seymour; the Marquess of Nor- 
mnnhy got the privy seal; hut the Earl of 
Jersey retained ^is post as chamberlain, Mr. 
Howe, who had personally and grossly insulted the 
deceased king, both in the House of Commons and 
out of doors, was named one of the joint pay¬ 
masters of guards and garrisons; Sir John Leve- 
son Gower was made chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster; Sir Natlmn Wright remained in the 
situation of lord-keeper; Mr. Ilarcourt w as made 
solicitor, and Mr.Northey, another Tory, attorney- 
general. Most of the subordinate posts were also 
filled up by Tories. The only Whigs left in the 
occupation of commanding posts were, the Duke 
of Devonshire, lord-high steward, and Mr. Boyle, 
chancellor of the exchequer. The names of the 
great Whig leaders, Somers, Halifax, and Orford, 
were erased from the list of the persons directed 
to be summoned to attend the meetings of the 
privy council. The Earl of Marlborough, mind¬ 
ful of his former obligations to the Whig Shrews¬ 
bury, prevailed upon the queen to offer him the 
post of master of the horse; hut the duke, who 
was absent in Italy, declined the appointment, 
which was conferred upon the Duke of Somerset, 
who was nominally n Whig, but in reality an in¬ 
significant nonentity. The queen’s husband, 
Prince George, appointed a council to act with 
him, or for him, into which he admitted none but 
Tories ;* Sir George llookc, distinguished by his 
aversion to every thing that bore the. name of 
Whig, beeanic vice-admiral of England, and pre¬ 
sident of the commission for managing the fleet, 
&c.; mul another member of the lord-high 
admiral’s council was Marlborough’s brother, 
George Churchill, who was not merely a Tory, but 
a downright Jacobite. Rochester, who was dis¬ 
appointed at not being placed at the head of the 
Treasury, and who could tolerate no difference of 
opinion, soon began to quarrel with Godolpliin; 
and numerous materials contributed to envenom 
the dispute. The head of the high church party 
would have got up a new persecution of dissenters, 
and would have driven every man that was not a 
declared Tory out of the commission of the peace: 
Godolpliin, on the other hand, was bent upon pur¬ 
suing a mild and conciliatory course, and he, or 
his friends, represented Rochester as a firebrand. 
Rochester, moreover, was against the war, or at 
the most would have embarked England in it as 
an auxiliary; while the views of Godolpliin were 
identical with those of Marlborough, who con¬ 
fidently promised himself wealth and renown from 
the contest. The two Whig dukes of Devonshire 
and Somerset voted with Godolpliin, and the 
majority of the council decided upon a declaration 
of war against France. 

Anne had dispatched a latter to the States- 
General, announcing her intention to maintain the 

a 

• Tindnl remarks, that " the legality of such o council wus much 
questioned, as it was a new court, which could |not he authorised to 
act but by an act of parliament; yrt, out of respect to the queen, no 
public question was made of it, land the objection to [it never went 
lieyond a secret murmur,” 
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alliances concluded l>y the late king William; and 
now she deputed Marlborough to Holland, as 
ambassador extraordinary. The lord-general 
reached the Hague on the 28th of March, and was 
received with transports of joy. His reputation 
stood high, though he had scarcely been tried as a 
general; his favour with, and absolute control 
over her Britannic majesty by means of his wife, 
were generally known; and he had the happiness 
and head to persuade the Dutch and their allies 
that lie could well supply in the field the place of 
the deceased William. It was presently arranged 
with the heads of the republic, and the envoy of 
the emperor, that war should he declared on the 
same day at London, the Hague, and Vienna, and 
that Marlborough should have the chief command 
of the allied armies—a post coveted by the new 
King of Prussia, by the Elector of Hanover, by 
the Duke of Zell, and by the Archduke Charles of 
Austria. On his speedy return to Ijondon, it was 
made apparent that either Rochester must with¬ 
draw, or the cabinet be distracted by incessant 
jars. “ The gibberish of that party,” says her 
grace of Marlborough, “ about non-resistance, and 
passive obedience, and hereditary right, I could not 
think to forbode any good to my mistress, whose 
title -rested upon a different foundation.” The 
head of the high church party retired to the 
country in disgust, being the first of the Tory 
leaders “ that discovered a deep discontent with 


the queen and her administration.” Towards 
the end of the year, her majesty was “ so unrea¬ 
sonable as to press him to go” to Ireland, “ to 
attend the affairs of that kingdom, which greatly 
needed his presence.” Rochester told her with 
great insolence, that he would not go into Ireland, 
though she should give the.country to him and Jiis 
son. His resignation of the lord lieutenancy 
followed, and lie was so angry, that lie would 
neither go to court nor to council ; the queen, after 
some time, ordered that he should no more be 
summoned. “ Perhaps,” adds the caustic narrator 
of these events, “ his lordship's unwillingness to 
leave England might proceed from his zeal for 
the church, and from his fears lest it should be 
betrayed in his absence; hut it was generally 
thought, and I believe with good reason, that the 
true source of his dissatisfaction %as the queen’s 
not making him her sole governor and director.” 
As soon, however, as Rochester was excluded from 
the government, all the high church party took up 
the cry that he was a martyr to their cause, and 
that the church was in danger. This party was 
so strong in parliament, that the Commons in their 
first address, inserted the following clause— 
“ Your majesty has been always a most illustrious 
ornament to this church, and has been exposed to 
great hazards for it, and therefore we promise 
ourselves, that, in your majesty’s reign, we shall 
see it perfectly restored to its due rights^ and pri- 
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vilegcs, and secured in the same to posterity, 
which is only to be done by divesting those men 
of the power, who have shown they want not the 
will, to destroy it. “ The queen had declared her 
resolution to defend and maintain the church as 
by law established; but this was not enough for 
the zealots, who wanted the power of persecuting 
and the exclusive occupancy of all places, cml.tfnd 
military, as well as ecclesiastic* All this brewed 
a storm, which soon afterwards burst forth. In 
the mean time, however, the Commons voted her 
majesty for life 700,0001. a year, of which shC 
chose to assign l|)0,000/. to the public service; 
the w ar had been proclaimed on the 4th of May, 
and the requisite measures adopted for prosecuting. 
it with vigour; the oath of abjuring the Prince of 
Wales had been taken by the members of both 
Houses, and the name of the Prinocss Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, introduced in the public 
prayers, as next in succession to the throne; and 
Marlborough, on the 12th of May, Jiad departed 
for Holland, on the frontiers of which country 
military operations had already commenced. After 
a short stay at the Hague, the rising general re¬ 
paired to Nimeguen to assume the command, to 
which was 1 attached the enticing salary of 10,000/. 
a year. The negotiations, which had been going 
on in Germany among the minor states, had in¬ 
duced the House of Brunswick to send 10,000 
men to join Marlborough, had won over the 
Elector of Brandenburg, now King of Prussia, had 
compelled the Princes of Saxe Gotha and Wolfcn- 
buttell to renounce theii connexion with the King 
of France, had engaged the Elector Palatine in the 
grand alliance, and had compelled the Duke of 
Bavaria, the Elector of Cologne, and other little 
potentates who had been devoted to France, to 
remain neutral in the great struggle. The prin¬ 
cipal army of the allies, under the temporary 
command of the Earl'.of Athlone (Ginckel), was 
assembled in the vicinity of Cleves, to cover that 
part of the frontier which lies between the Rhine 
and the Meuse; Cohorne, the great engineer, 
stood with 10,000 men by the mouth of the 
Scheldt, to secure that quarter; Louis, Margrave 
of Baden, was on the Upper Rhine, the Prince of 
Saarbnick with 25,000 men, Prussians, Palatines," 
and Dutch, was besieging Kayserwerth, a place 
which the French had taken in the lastwar; and other 
forces were movipg on different lines to co-operate. 
On the other hand, the main body, of the French 
army was assembled on the Meuse, *ftnd in the 
strong fortresses existing in the bishopric of Liege, 
under the command of the Duke of Burgundy, 
and Marshal Boufflers; Marshal Tallard was 
marching with 13,000 men to the relief of Key- 
serwerth; and the Count Delamotte and the 
Spanish Marquess of Bedmar, who commanded in 
the name of Philip King of Spain, covered the 

* Accordin'! to the Duchctt of Marlliorougli they wanted the queen 
" to restore Tone* and high churchmen to their divine right* and 
privilege*, of possessing all the civil office* in the state, and of being 
the only men elected to *erve in purliumcnt, to the exclusion of all 
Whigs and t l*r churchmen.” « 


western frontier of the Spanish Netherlands. The 
first blow was struck, while Marlborough was 
employed in settling a plan of the campaign with 
the Dutch, and the ministers of the allies, by his 
royal highness the Duke of Burgundy, who, being 
joined by Marshal Tallard, made a sudden move 
Upon Nimeguen, which was without a garrison, 
and almost without artillery: but the burghers 
were active and brave, and Athlone, by a brilliant 
march, got to their assistance, and saved the place. 
The Dutch, however, were much disconcerted by 
the narrow risk they bad thus run on their own 
frontiers. ' Different plans of operation were pro¬ 
posed by the various members of the grand 
alliance; and Marlborough began to experience 
the extreme difficulty of giving a unity of plan 
and purpose to a heterogeneous coalition. And 
perhaps at that moment, he repented of his old 
criticisms upon the military performances of the 
late king, feeling as he did, the same difficulties 
which had so often impeded the career of William. 
It was neaT the end of June before he matured 
his arrangements, and then he found that the 
Prince of Saarbruck, Athlone, and the other leading 
generals were in no disposition to submit to his 
authority, and act cordially with him. At the 
same time he found himself checked by the field 
deputies—obstinate functionaries whom the States- 
General were accustomed to send out with their 
armies, and who, on their part, were bound to do 
nothing, and permit nothing, without advising with 
their high mightinesses at the Hague. However, 
Kayserwerth having surrendered, Marlborough 
collected the forces which had been engaged in 
that siege, brought up the English from Breda, 
and, being joined by other bodies of the allies, 
found himself at die head of 60,000 men. But 
even then lie was distracted and hampered by three 
or four plans of operations, each of which had its 
advocates in the allied camp. Moreover, when he 
had overcome the timidity of the Dutch government, 
and was about to do something, the general of the 
Hanoverians announced that his men could not 
march without the orders of Bothmar the Elector’s 
minister at the Hague. He summoned Bothmar 
to the camp, and, after losing some valuable time, 
removed these obstacles. But the Prussians had 
their scruples and difficulties as well as the Ha¬ 
noverians, and the removal of these cost more time. 
At last, on the 7th of July, he crossed the Waal, and 
established his head-quarters at Duckenbourg, a 
country seat belonging to the Count Schulenberg, 
a little to the south-west of Nimeguen. On the 
16th his army was posted at Over-hasselt, with 
the Meuse in the rear, and the French in front, at 
the distance of two short leagues. On the 20th 
lie writes Godolphin, “ I have this night proposed 
the leaving 20 squadrons of horse, and 18 battalions 
of foot, to entrench themselves before Nimeguen, 
and to pass the Meuse with the^rest of the army, 
or to march with the whole towards Cleves, in 
order to get between Venloo and the French, 
so tgi to be able $o attack them. The fear the 
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Plan or Landau with m Fobtitibatioot. 
From a Print in tha King’* Library, British Museum. 


States have of Nimcgucn and the passage of 
the Rhine hinders the advantage of having 
the superiority.” At length he removed these 
fears, and obtained from the States-General 
full powers to execute his own plan, which was 
offensive. He.moved forward en masse on the 
27th, and by the 30th had his advanced posts near 
Hamont. The French, meanwhile, had suddenly 
decamped by night, and were now making forced 
marches in the direction of Peer and Bray. He 
expected a battle; but the French would not risk 
an attack, though one or two small fortresses were 
assaulted and carried under their eyes. On the 
31st, Marlborough was twelve hours on horseback, 
reconnoitring the ground and ascertaining the 
French line of march. Although Tallard had 
come up with fresh forces, the French continued 
to edge off towards the Demer. Marlborough’s 
object was to throw himself between them and 
that little river, and to give them battle on $ome 
exposed heaths; but, either through the slowness 
of his troops, or the indecision of the Dutch field- 
deputies, he failed in this attempt* and,though 
during two days he was marching on a parallel 
line with the French, and at times near enough to 
them to open a cannonade, he could neither inter¬ 
cept their retreat nor do them any considerable 
mischief. The Duke of Burgundy, however, 
quitted the army to avoid the dishonour of witness¬ 
ing the reduction of the fortresses on the Meuse; 
Venloo was invested on the 5th of September, and 
was forced to surrender on the 23rd; on the 29th 

VOL. IV. 


Ruremond and Stevenswaert were invested, and 
both places were taken by the 7th of October. 
While these operations were in progress the army 
of the empire, under the command of Joseph, the 
young king of the Romans, had reduced Landau, 
and threatened the whole of Alsace. In cousc- 
quence of this loss the French were obliged to 
weaken their main body, and to leave exposed the 
important city of Liege. Marlborough instantly 
moved upon that place; opened his batteries on the 
20th of October, and compelled the French gar¬ 
rison to surrender on the 29th. By this important 
capture the Dutch frontier was secured, and the 
Navigation of the Meuse was wholly free. 

With these operations the campaign ended: the 
French retked within their lines, and Marlborough, 
after distributing his troops in winter-quarters, be¬ 
gan his journey homeward. As he was descending 
the Meuse in a barge with the Dutch deputies, Co- 
home being before him in a larger and swifter 
boat, he was surprised by a French partisan from 
Guelder,, who, with thirty-five men, seized the 
tow-rope, hauled in the boat, and made alT in it 
prisoners. The object of the party, however, 
seems to have been mere plunder, for, after pil¬ 
laging the boat and the passengers, they let them 
go, on the production of false or forged French 
passports, which it is not likely that any of the 
marauders could read or cared for. On reaching 
the Hague, Marlborough was received with trans¬ 
ports of joy, for the news of his capture had pre¬ 
ceded his arrival. “ Till they saw me,” he writes 
u 
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to his wife, “ they thought me a prisoner in 
France; so that I was not ashore one minute be¬ 
fore I had great crowds of the common people, 
some endeavouring to take me by the hand, and 
all crying out ‘ Welcome !* ” In London he was 
received with almost equal applause, notwithstand¬ 
ing Borne severe criticisms which had been circu¬ 
lated on his campaign. His exploits, however, 
were set off by the failures of other officers in 
other quarters. The plan for the reduction of 
Cadiz had been formed by the late King William, 
and since promoted by Marlborough and Godol- 
phin. The expedition, after being long delayed, 
was at last got to sea; and on the 12th of August, 
Sir George Rooke and the Duke of Ormond, with a 
fleet of 50 sail and a land force of 13,000 men, 
came to anchor in Cadiz Bay. The Spanish 
governor was summoned to surrender to the allies 
of the rightful sovereign of Spain; but he refused, 
and then Rooke and Ormond, like all sea and land 
officers in a similar situation, quarrelled as to 
what was to be done next. The general wanted 
to make an attack upon the Isla de Leon, but the 
admiral thought this too dangerous. The usual 
and mischievous recourse was had to a council of 
war: the majority sided with Rooke; and while 
they were debating the Spaniards all along the 
coast removed their property into the interior, and 
prepared to defend the landing-places. Ormond 
threw some troops on shore at Port St. Mary’s; 
but they were too weak to do anything beyond 
plundering the wine stores; they grew drunk and 
lost all discipline, and when they were hastily re¬ 
embarked they were followed by the contempt of 
the Spanish soldiery and the hatred of the plun¬ 
dered peasantry. After this miserable failure, 
Rooke and Ormond, still quarrelling with one 
another, made for Vigo, where a rich convoy of 
plate ships from the New World had sought a 
refuge. The prize was enticing; and English 
sailors were always ready to do desperate deeds 
when Spanish galleons were in sight. But, during 
the time which had been worse than thrown away 
in Cadiz Bay, the Spaniards at Vigo had time to 
fortify that harbour. The Duke of Ormond, how¬ 
ever, landed about 2000 men, who carried by as¬ 
sault a tremendous battery which had jpen erected 
at the mouth of the harbour; and Admiral Hop- 
son forced a great bomb, and led up the port. 
Hopson was followed by nearly all the fleet, who 
had to sustain a terrible fire from the Spanish 
ships and from other batteries that had not been 
carried by the land troops. After a stout resist¬ 
ance the Spaniards removed part of the rich car¬ 
goes, and then set fire to their ships. It was calcu¬ 
lated that eight ships of war and six galleons, and 
fourteen millions of pieces of eight, or property to 
that value in merchandise and plate, were burnt 
or sunk; but the English and Dutch succeeded 
in bringing off ten men of war, several galleons, 
and seven millions of pieces of eight. With these 
prizes Sir George Rooke returned home in a 
sort of triumph, boasting that Cadiz might have 


been taken and other incalculable advantages ob¬ 
tained, if Ormond had but done his duty. On 
the other hand Ormond threw all the blame upon 
Rook, and seemed inclined to provoke a parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry.* 

A new parliament had assembled on the 20th 
of October, and now the Tories were found to 
have a majority powerful enough to carry every¬ 
thing before it. Such was the effect of the known 
Tory predilection of the new sovereign, the discou¬ 
ragement of the Whigs at the death of William, 
and the exertions of the favoured party through¬ 
out the country. “ The queen,” says Burnet, 
“ did not openly interpose in the elections, but her 
inclination to the Tories appeared plainly, and all 
people took it for granted that she wished they 
might be the majority: this wrought on the in¬ 
constancy and servility that is natural to multi¬ 
tudes ; and the conceit which had been infused 
and propagated with much industry, that the 
Whigs had charged the nation with great taxes, 
of which a large share had been devoured by 
themselves, had so far turned the tide that the 
Tories in the House of Commons were at least 
double the number of the Whigs. They met full 
of fury against the memory of the late king, and 
against those who had been employed by him.” 
Harley w r as again chosen Speaker. Anne, in her 
opening speech, spoke in the highest high-church 
and Tory tone. In their address the Commons 
praised her as the champion of the Church of 
England, and congratulated her on having, by her 
majesty’s arms and the Duke of Marlborough, 
“ signally retrieved the ancient honour and glory 
of the English nation.” “ The word retrieved 
says Burnet, “implying that the honour of the 
kingdom was formerly lost, all that had a just 
regard to the king’s memory opposed it: he had 
carried the honour of the nation farther than had 
been done in any reign before his; to him they 
owed their preservation, their safety, and even 
the queen’s being on the throne; he had designed 
and formed that great confederacy, at the head of 
which she was now set. [And the bishop might 
have added, that he had trained and formed the 
troops who are now about to give glory to the reign 
of the successor, who hated and maligned his me- 
mory.jt In opposition to this, it was now said that 
during his reign things had been coaiftcted by stran¬ 
gers, and trusted to them, and that a vast treasure 
had been spent in unprofitable campaigns in Flan¬ 
ders. The Partition Treaty, and everything else 
with which the former reign could be loaded, was 


* Burnet.—Roger Coke.—Coxe. Life of Marlborough, 
t Lord Bolingbroke says, “What 1 remember to have heard the 
Duke of Marlborough say, before ho went to take on him the com* 
mand of the army in the Low Countries, in 170S, proved tru.e. The 
French mis-reckoned very much if they made the same comparison 
between their troops and those of their enemies as they had made in 
precedent wars. Thou that had been opposed to them » the loti wen 
mwjn the met part when it began, the British particularly; but they 
had been dwaphned, if I may say sc. by their defeats. They were 
frown to be «tem» at the peace of Jlyswie ; and though many iud 
been disbanded,, vet they had been disbanded lately ; so that even 
these were easily formed anew, and the spirit that had been raised 
continued in aU.’-S*eicA of the State of Europe, in Letlere oh (Ae 
Study and Vte of History. 
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brought into the account.” After a debate in 
which Marlborough was “praised at William’s 
cost,” the Whig amendment for substituting the 
word “ maintained ” for “ retrieved ” was rejected 
by a great majority: all that hod favour at 
court, or that hoped for any, joining in the cry 
against the deceased king. “ Controverted elec¬ 
tions,” adds the Whig historian, “ were all judged 
in favour of the Tories, with such a barefaced 
partiality, that it showed the party was resolved 
on everything that might serve their ends.” 
In all this the Tories were doing little more than 
had been done by their opponents, when they 
had the ascendancy; but presently they pro¬ 
ceeded to undo the best deed that the Whigs had 
ever performed for the nation and humanity—to 
take a long step backwards towards the theory and 
practice of intolerance and persecution. They 
brought in the famous “Occasional Conformity 
Bill,” the professed object of which was to prevent 
hypocrisy in religion and danger to the church; 
hut the real object of which was to destroy the 
Toleration Act. By this bill, all those who took 
the sacrament and test as qualifications for office, 
and did after that go to the meetings of dissenters, 
or any meeting for religious worship, not accord¬ 
ing to the Liturgy or practice of the Church of 
England, were to be disabled from holding their 
employments, punished with heavy and increasing 
fines, &c.; and, whereas the Test Act only included 
the magistrates and corporations, this new act was 
to embrace all the inferior officers or freemen 
having a right to vote for members of parliament, 
&c. “ The preamble of this bill,” says Burnet, 
“ asserted toleration, and condemned all persecu¬ 
tion for conscience sake in a high strain. Some 
thought the bill was of no consequence, and that, 
if it should pass into a law, it would be of no effect; 
or that the occasional conformists would become 
constant ones: others thought that it was such a 
breaking in upon toleration as would undermine 
it, and that it would have a great effect on corpor¬ 
ations ; as, indeed, the intent of it was believed to 
be the modelling elections, and by consequence the 
House of Commons. On behalf of the bill, it was 
said, the design of the Test Act was, that all in 
office should continue in the communion of the 
church; that coming only once to the sacrament 
for an office, and going afterwards to the meetings of 
dissenters,was both an eluding the intent of the law, 

and a profanation of the sacrament.Those 

who were against the bill said, the nation had 
been quiet ever since the toleration; the dissen¬ 
ters had lost more ground and strength by it than 
the church: the nation was now engaged in a great 
war; it seemed, therefore, unreasonable to raise 
animosities at home in matters of religion, and to 
encourage a tribe of informers, who were the worst 
sort of men: the fines were excessive, higher than 
any laid on papists by law; and, since no limita¬ 
tion of time nor concurrence of witnesses was 
provided for in the bill, men would be for ever 
exposed to the malice of a bold swearer or 


wicked servant.” Neither Burnet nor wiser men 
than he saw the impropriety of the Test Act itself, 
and the monstrous mixture of folly and impiety 
that lay in forcing the great religious mystery upon 
those who doubted or disbelieved the virtue of the 
symbol. He continues—“It was moved, that since 
the greatest danger of all was from Atheists and 
Papists, that all such as received the sacrament for 
an office should be obliged to receive it three 
times a-year, which all were by law required 
to do; and to keep their parish church at 
least one Sunday a month; but this was not 
admitted. All who pleaded for the bill did 
in wards declare for the continuance of the 
toleration, yet the sharpness with which they 
treated the dissenters in all their speeches showed 
as if they designed their extirpation.” The bill 
was carried in the Commons by a great majority; 
but in the Upper House strong objections were 
taken to the high penalties imposed in it; some of 
the lords remembered the evil practices of informers 
in the reign of Charles II., “ and would not consent 
to the reviving such infamous methods;” and all 
of them believed that the chief design of the bill 
was to throw all the corporations of the kingdom 
into the hands of the Tory and high-church party. 
The queen had the matter at heart,—made her 
husband vote for the bill, although this royal Dane 
was himself one of the occasional conformists, 
having received the sacrament of the Anglican 
church to qualify him for the office of lord high 
admiral, and yet keeping a Lutheran chapel and 
Lutheran chaplains. The whole strength of the 
court was exerted; but still the majority of the 
Lords iemained steady to their purpose of throw¬ 
ing out or greatly modifying the bill. Most of 
the bishops agreed with the secular peers upon 
this point, though upon different views. The 
Upper House, however, was ready to consent, 
that such persons as went to meetings and con¬ 
venticles after they had received the sacrament 
should be disabled from holding any employments, 
and be fined 20/. “ Many,” says Burnet, “ went 
into this, though they were against every part of 
the bill , because they thought this the most 
plausible way of losing it; since the House of 
Commons Jjtad of late set it up for a maxim that 
the Lords could not alter the fines that they should 
fix in a bill, this being meddling with money, 
which they thought was so peculiar to them, that 
they would not let the Lords, on any pretence, 
break in upon it.” When the Lower House started 
this objection, the Lords made a search into all 
the rolls of the clerk of the parliament’s office 
from the middle of King Henry VII.’s reign; 
and they found by numerous precedents, that in 
some bills the Lords had set the fines, and in 
other bills had altered them, and changed the uses 
to which they were applied. The Lords ordered 
this report to be entered upon their books: the 
Commons, without entering upon the discussion, 
resolved to maintain their point—that is, their 
original bill in all its rigour. The Lords proceeded 
u 2 
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to make other alterations, introducing clauses that 
proof should be made by two witnesses, that the 
accusation and information about attending con¬ 
venticles, &c., should be given in within ten days, 
and that the prosecution should commence within 
three months after the fact. The Commons, it 
uppears, agreed to these modifications; but still 
they stuck to their high penalties and their exclu¬ 
sive right of fining the subject. “ The thing,” 
says Burnet, “ depended long between the two 
Houses; both sides took pains to bring up the 
lords that would vote with them; so that there 
were above a hundred and thirty lords in the 
House: the greatest number that had ever been 

together .After some conferences, wherein 

each House had yielded some smaller differences 
to the other, it came to a free conference in the 
Painted Chamber, which was the most crowded 
upon that occasion that had ever been known, so 
milch weight was laid on this matter on both 
sides. When the Lords retired, and it came to 
the final vote of adhering , the Lords were so 
equally divided, that, in three questions put on 
different heads, the adhering was carried but 
by one voice in every one of them; and it was a 
different person that gave it in all the three divi¬ 
sions. The Commons likewise adhered —so the 
bill was lost. This bill seemed to favour the in¬ 
terests of the church, so hot men were for it: and 
the greater number of the bishops being against 
it, they were censured as cold and slack in the 
concerns of the church; a reproach that all mo¬ 
derate men must expect, when they oppose violent 
motions. A great part of this fell on myself; for 
I bore a large share in the debates, both in the 
House of Lords, and at the free conference. Angry 
men took occasion from hence to charge the 
bishops as enemies to the church, and betrayers 
of its interests; because we would not run blind¬ 
fold into the passions and designs of ill-tempered 
men.” 

It is important to observe that this bill against 
dissenters was first introduced to the House of 
Commons by Bromley and by the famed St. John, 
who had himself been brought up a dissenter, 
but who, having no religion at all, was willing to 
adopt even a scheme of religious intolerance and 
persecution if it favoured the view's of the Tory 
party with which he had engaged. Marlbo¬ 
rough threw all his weight into the scale of into¬ 
lerance, speaking, and voting, and doing all that 
in him lay, to revive the severity of the penal 
statutes against non-conformists* By pursuing 
this course he gratified the Tories, who then 
formed the majority in the Commons, and he 
leased the queen, who always entertained the 
ighest of high-clmrch notions. If the case had 
been reversed,—if her majesty had been the warm 
friend of toleration, and the majority a consistent 
Whig one, the rising captain doubtless would 

* The author of a violent pamphlet entitled " The Caae of Tole¬ 
ration Heco gnfae d . " who woione of the hundred* that were feeding 
the preM with aoledictiani upon all toleration, dedicated hie pro- 
cloui production to Marlborough. 


j have stood forward as the champion of religious 
liberty. We shall never go far wrong in attri¬ 
buting base and selfish motives to this renowned 
hero, whose whole life was one continued comment 
on the text—Help yourself. Upon his return he had 
received the votes of thanks of bothHouses of Parlia¬ 
ment. Both Marlborough and his countess affected 
to raise some delicate scruples touching such an 
elevation ; but the queen insisted upon the lord 
general’s being made a duke, and a duke he was 
made accordingly on the 14th of December; and 
as his property was considered insufficient to 
maintain that dignity, Anne sent a message to the 
House of Commons, intimating the creation, and 
stating that, with the title, she had conferred upon 
Marlborough 5000/. per annum for her own life; 
and, in conclusion, she requested the House to 
devise a proper mode for settling the said grant 
on himself and his successors. This seemed paying 
high for the capture of a few towns, which, with the 
exception of Liege, were only third or fourth-rate 
places; and this was all that Marlborough had done 
as yet. Both the court and the general, however, 
were apparently surprised as much as they were 
vexed by an instant appearance of opposition in the 
House. Insinuations were thrown out there that 
Marlborough and his wife were making a monopoly 
of the royal favour and bounty. Sir Christopher 
Mtisgrave said he had no wish to detract from the 
duke’s services, but that lie must insist they had 
already been well rewarded with profitable employ¬ 
ments conferred on himself and family. The out¬ 
cry was so loud that Anne, with the advice of 
Marlborough and his countess, withdrew her appli¬ 
cation. This, however, did not prevent the Com¬ 
mons from presenting a strong remonstrance, in 
which, while criticising the proposed grant, they 
reflected harshly upon the memory of King Wil¬ 
liam, and his profusion to favourites. It was, of 
course, the Tories that did all this; and by so 
doing they began to lose Marlborough, whom we 
shall soon find converted into their bitterest enemy. 
His proud wife would of course never allow the 
existence of such base and personal motives; and 
she takes care to inform us that she had always 
entertained a strong partiality to the more liberul 
party, and that she began very early to incline the 
queen to the Whigs. “Nor,’’.says Bhe, still boast¬ 
ing of her high disinterestedness, “had I any 
motive of private interest to bias me to the Whigs. 
Every body must see, that, had I consulted that 
oracle about the choice of a party, it would cer¬ 
tainly have directed me to go with the stream of 
my mistress’s inclination and prejudices. This 
would have been the surest way to secure my 
favour with her. Nor had I any particular obli¬ 
gations to the Whigs that should bend me to their 
side rather than to the other. On the contrary, 
they had treated me very hardly, and I had reason 
to look upon them as my personal enemies, at the 
same time that I saw the Tories ready to compli¬ 
ment me, and to pay me court. Even the piide of 
my Lord Rochester condescended to write me a 
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very fine piece.”* Fact* which will be presently 
produced will better enable the reader to judge of 
the sincerity and disinterestedness of the Marlbo¬ 
rough conversion to WhiggiBm. The queen styled 
the conduct of the Commons “ malicious and, 
on the very day their remonstrance was presented 
to her, she desired Marlborough to accept of 2000/. 
a-year out of the privy purse. “ This,” said the 
queen, “ can draw no envy, for nobody need know 
it.” The Marlboroughs, however, with at least as 
much worldly wisdom as high-mindedness, de¬ 
clined this offer of what inevitably must have 
made a noise at court. 

Anne, it is said, earnestly desired that her hus¬ 
band should be associated with her on the throne, 
but this being deemed unconstitutional, her next 
thought was to secure a permanent revenue for 
him. A royal message intimated this wish for the 
settlement of a further provision on the Prince of 
Denmark, in case of his surviving her majesty, t 
Mr. Howe, the fiery Tory, who had been so vehe¬ 
ment against the grants of the late king, moved for 
an annual allowance of a hundred thousand 
pounds. “ This,” says Burnet, “ was seconded 
by those who knew how acceptable the motion 
would be to the queen; though it was the double 
of what any Queen in England ever had in jointure.” 
But while the Tories in the House of Commons were 
carrying through the bill, objections were taken to 
a clause annexed to it, intended to continue his 
highness in the offices already conferred on him, 
by exempting him from the effect of that part of 
the last Act of Settlement, by which foreigners 
were prohibited to hold offices of state on the 
accession of the House of Hanover. The bill, 
howevgr, witl^this clause in it, was carried, and 
sent up to the Lords. But there it encountered 
a sterner opposition, not arising so much from any 
considerations about the prince or his places, as 
from a resolution previously adopted by their 
lordships never to pass any money bill, to which 
any clause was tacked that was foreign to the body 
of the bill. A secondary objection was, however, 
made to the wording of the clause, which seemed 
to imply that all other foreigners already natu¬ 
ralised would be incapacitated in the next reign.' 
Marlborough fought hard for the royal Dane, who 
had in fact been little better than a puppet in his 
hands; but Marlborough’s son-in-law, Lord Spen¬ 
cer, recently raised to the House of Peers by the 
death of his father, the Earl of Sunderland, as 
strongly opposed the grant, and by so doing drew 
down upon himself the wrath of his imperious 
mother-in-law the duchess. “ Great opposition,” 
says Burnet, “was made; but the queen pressed 
it with the greatest earnestness she had yet 
shown in anything whatsoever; she thought it 
became her, as a good wife, to have the act passed. 

. . . The court managed the matter so dexterously 

* Account of the Conduct, &c. 

t " He wim many yean elder than the queen, and was troubled 
with an aathma, that every year had ill effect* on hi* health: it had 
brought him into great dauger this winter; yet the queen thought it 
became her to provide for aU event*,”—Jtyrait. 


that the bill passed, and the queen was highly dis¬ 
pleased with those who opposed it; among whom 
I had my share.” The question was decided, 
however, only by a majority of one; and twenty- 
eight pears entered a strong protest against the 
whole bill, while seven others protested against the 
tacked clause. This opposition, which so irritated 
the queen, was mainly, if not entirely, the work of 
the Whigs; and Burnet, who was one of the pro¬ 
testers, affirms that the clause was introduced by 
Borne of the Tories in the House of Commons, only 
because they believed it would be opposed by those 
against whom they intended to irritate the queen. 
Anne, in one of her extravagant letters to the 
Duchess of Marlborough, attributes the passing of 
the bill solely to the pains taken by her grace and 
her husband.* Another bill, which occupied and 
agitated this session, was one in favour of those 
who had not taken the oath abjuring the Prince of 
Wales by the day named, and granting another 
year for reflection. It was urged on one side that 
the whole Jacobite party had now come entirely 
into the queen’s interest; but on the other hand, 
it was maintained that the Jacobites were still cor¬ 
responding with the court of St. Germain;+ that 
French agents were constantly coming and going, 
and recommending all persons to take the abju¬ 
ration oath, that they might be capable of employ¬ 
ments and seats in the Houses, and, in the end, 
be a majority in parliament powerful enough to 
repeal the oath imposed by force, and, witli it, the 
whole of the Act of Succession or Settlement, that 
destined the crown to the Hanover line. The 
Tories in the Commons carried their point, and 
sent up this bill of indulgence for political offend¬ 
ers to the Lords. Their lordships added several 
clauses, one declaring it high treason to endeavour 
to change the succession to the crown as fixed by 
law, or to set aside the Princess Sophia, the next 
lawful successor; and another for sending the 
abjuration oath to Ireland, and obliging all there 
to take it in the same manner as it had been taken 
in England. To the surprise of most people, the 
Tories in the Commons consented to these two 
clauses; and, in the end, the whole of the bill, 
as amended by the Lords, was agreed to, but 
only by a majority of one. Burnet, who continued 
to overvalue such fragile securities as imposed 
oaths, says,—“ All people were surprised to sec a 
bill that was begun in favour of the Jacobites turned 
so terribly upon them; since, by it, we had a new 
security given, both in England and Ireland, for a 
Protestant successor.” 

a.d. 1703.—The clamour against the former 
reign and its Whig ministers was still kept up. 
A committee of the House of Commons prepared 
a long address to the queen, laying the whole of 
the increase of the national debt at the door of the 
Whigs. This step followed a report made by a 
commission appointed to examine the state of the 
public accounts, and which inculpated Lord Rane- 

* Latter of the queen, in Mnrlltorough Paper*, a* «irau by Coxa. 

t Godalphin and even Marlborough himself were still occasional 
correspondents I 
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lagh, paymaster of the army, and Lord Halifax, 
auditor of the exchequer. The first of these lords, 
whose reputation was none of the best, was ex¬ 
pelled the House of Commons, of which he was a 
member, and compelled to resign his place; yet, 
according to Burnet, he appeared, upon all this 
inquiry, to be much more innocent than even his 
friends had believed him, there being only “ a few 
inconsiderable articles, of some hundreds of pounds, 
roved, or half proved, against him.” The Tories 
ad charged him with millions! His profitable 
post was presently divided into two parts, and the 
best was given to Mr. Howe. Halifax was a 
member of the Upper House, and the majority of 
the Lords espoused his cause, and vindicated his 
character in a very decided resolution. Hereupon 
the Commons denied the competency of their 
lordships to interfere in any such matter, or to 
pass any vote of acquittal where the matter charged 
consisted of money, &c. This produced another 
violent quarrel, and drove both Houses to the press 
to explain their several motives and conduct. 
More serious consequences might have ensued if 
the queen had not suddenly prorogued parliament 
on the 27th of February. During this session the 
Lords had gained a great reputation throughout 
the country by their opposition to the Tory House 
o^ Commons. To strengthen their party in the 
Upper House, and to have a clear majority there, 
the Tories induced the queen, soon after the pro¬ 
rogation, to create four of the most violent mem¬ 
bers of the Commons peers. The four selected 
Tories were Finch, Lcvcson Gower, Granville, and 
Seymour. Harvey, though a Whig, was at the 
same time made a baron by private favour. 
“ Great reflections,” says Buniet, “ were made 
upon these promotions. When some severe things 
had been thrown out in the House of Commons 
upon the opposition that they met with from the 
Lords, it was insinuated there that it would be 
easy to find men of merit and estate to make a 
clear majority in that House. This was an open 
declaration of a design to put everything in the 
hands.and power of that party; it was also an 
encroachment on one of the tenderest points of the 
prerogative to make motions of creating peers in 
the House of Commons.” 

During the sitting of parliament a convocation 
of the clergy had continued its labours. Like the 
national parliament, the churchmen thus assembled 
were divided into an Upper and a Lower House; 
and, like the parliament in this present session, 
these two Houses disagreed and quarrelled with 
one another. The churchmen in the Lower 
House wished to cast some reflections on the 
preceding reign; but, as most of the bishops owed 
their promotion to William, and were personally 
pointed at in these reflections, they absolutely re¬ 
fused to concur. After this, the Lower House of 
Convocation sent an address to the bishops to 
suggest the expedfency of putting an end to those 
disputes about privileges, &c., which had put a 
stop to the proceedings of former meetings. The 


prelates, while making some concessions, expressed 
their determination of supporting their own autho¬ 
rity. Then the Lower House wished to refer the 
points in question to the decision of the queen, and 
of those her majesty might appoint. The bishops, 
after making the due loyal professions, said that 
the rights which the constitution of the church 
had vested in them were trusts which they were to 
convey to their successors as they had received 
them from their predecessors; so that they could 
not refer them to any one. Upon this the inferior 
clergy courted the favour and sought the assistance 
of the House of Commons; but the Tories there 
would not engage further than to vote that they 
would stand by them in all their just rights. They 
then made a separate application to the queen, de¬ 
siring her protection, as if they were warring with 
Papists or Turks, and begging her majesty to de¬ 
termine the dispute. Neither the queen, however 
nor any of her ministers for her, gave any answer 
to this application for the royal interference. By 
this noisy opposition to their bishops the members 
of the Lower House of Convocation had incurred 
the suspicion of being Presbyterians, and enemies 
of subordination and of the whole hierarchy. To 
remove these, they suddenly voted that episcopacy 
was of divine and apostolical right; and, having 
signed a declaration to this effect, they carried it 
up to the bishops, desiring their concurrence. By a 
statute of Henry VIII.’s time, no canon or con¬ 
stitution was legal without the royal licence pre¬ 
viously obtained, and a yramunire was incurred 
by any attempt to make such canon or constitu¬ 
tion. The bishops resolved not to entertain 
the proposition. Thereupon the clergy in the 
Lower House, who knew and could practise all the 
arts and tricks of a merely lay assembly, prayed 
that the bishops would enter in their books that 
they had not concurred in that definition of the 
divine and apostolical character of episcopacy, &c. 
This manoeuvre was looked upon as a master¬ 
piece; if the bishops agreed with the request, the 
members of the Lower House gained their point— 
if their lordships refused, they could throw upon 
them the suspicions under which they had them¬ 
selves laboured, and tax them with being secret 
friends of presbytery! But the prelates saw through 
the device, and replied that they acquiesced in that 
declaration about the rights and character of epis¬ 
copacy which was already in the preface to the 
book of ordinations; and that they did not think 
it safe to go further in that matter without a royal 
licence. The convocation ended with the pro¬ 
rogation of parliament; the Lower and the Upper 
Houtse, like the Commons and Lords, being appa¬ 
rently fixed in opposition and animosity to one 
another.* Hot disputes continued to prevail among 

• Burnet. The Whig bishop continue*,From those disputes in 
convocation division* ran through the wholo body of the clergy, and 
to fix these new names were foiind out: they were distinguished by 
the names of high church and low church. All that twpfd the dis¬ 
senters with temper and moderation, and were for residing couitAtlv 
at their euros, and for labouring diligently in thorn; that oxprewcil 
a zeal against the Prince of Wales, and for the Revolution ; that 
wished weU to the present war, and to the alliance against France; 
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the teachers of peace and good-will to all men. 
Precisely the same disposition had existed in the 
preceding reign; hut, for various reasons, the chief 
among which was William’s firm determination 
to take part with neither, the two church factions 
had not been able to make so much noise. But 
now Anne warmly favoured the high-church party, 
and gave importance to every dispute by entering 
into the merits of it. As an important part of her 
prerogative and right divine, Anne assumed the 
power of performing miracles—that is, she had 
revived the revolting practice of touching for the 
scrofula or king’s evil, and her clergy had inserted 
in the liturgy and prayer-book an office to be used 
during that performance* The war continued to 
rage at many points at once, and both by sea and 
land. 

The Duke of Savoy, upon seeing the successes 
in Italy of Prince Eugene, began to waver in his 
alliance with Louis XIV., and the King of Por¬ 
tugal absolutely detached himself from the French, 
and entered into the grand alliance this spring. 
These defections were of the utmost importance to 
the French monarch; who, moreover, was distracted 
and distressed by the insurrection, within his own 
territories, of the oppressed Protestants of the 
Ccvcnncs, a mountainous country bordering on the 
frontier of Catalonia. The Duke of Marlborough 
saw the advantages that might be derived from 
this formidable insurrection; and he proposed to 
the English ministry that assistance should be sent 
to tfie insurgents, and all means adopted for fo¬ 
menting the troubles in the Ccvennes. This was 
the “ good old plan,” so dear to Burleigh and 
Queen Elizabeth, and so often acted upon by France 
as well as by England and other nations. Louis 
had repeatedly encouraged insurrection in the domi¬ 
nions of the emperor;—he was at this very moment 
in a close correspondence with the oppressed Pro¬ 
testants in Hungary and Bohemia; and under his 
especial patronage the Hungarians were now or¬ 
ganising a most important insurrection against 
the emperor. Yet Lord Nottingham and the other 
partisans of passive obedience strongly opposed 

were represented as secret favourers of presbytery, and as ill-afferted 
to the church, and were called low churchmen, it was said that 
they were in the church only while the law and preferments were on 
its side; but that they were ready to give it up as soon as they saw a 
proper time for declaring themselves. With these false and invidious 
characters did the high party endeavour to load all those who could 
not be brought into their measures and designs.'’ 

* " It appears by the newspapers of the time that on t.ho 30th of 
March, 1714, two hundred persons were touched by Queen Anne. 
Amongst these was Samuel Johnson, afterwards the justly celebrated 
morel writer. He was sent by the advice of Sir John Floyer, then a 
physician at Lichfield; and many yoars afterward*, being asked if 
fie remembered Quoon Anne, said ho had a confused, but somehow a 
kind of solemn recollection, of a lady in diamonds, and a long blnck 
hood. The Honourable Dainos Barrington has preserved an anecdote, 
which he heard from an old man who was witness in a cause with 
respect to this supposed miraculous power of healing. ' He had, by 
liis evidence, fined the time of a fact, Ire Queen Anne’s having been 
at Oxford, and touched him, whilst a child, for the evil. When he 
had finished his evidence, I had an opportunity of asking him whether 
he! was really cured? Upon which he answered, with a significant 
smile, that he believed himself to have never had any complaint that 
deserved to bo considered as the evil; but that his parent* were poor, 
and had no objection to the bit of gold.' The learned and honourable 
writ# vety properly observes on this occasion, ‘ that this piece of 
gold whicn vu given to those who were touched, aMounts for the 
great resort upon this occasion, and the supposed afterwards mira¬ 
culous cures.' n Fegge, Cvrialia, 


Marlborough’s proposition, simply upon the grounds 
of the injustice and the impolicy of assisting rebel 
subjects against their legitimate sovereign. To the 
higher view of the case, which exposes the iniquities 
of such an interference, these men were never 
capable of ascending. Their opposition was, how¬ 
ever, overruled in the cabinet ; supplies of arms 
and ammunition were forwarded to the Cevennes, 
direct communications were established, and a 
considerable body of Louis’s troops, instead of being 
marched to the great seat of the war in Flanders 
and on the Rhine, were kept at home to prevent 
the spread of this dangerous insurrection. At 
the same time brilliant offers were made to the 
Duke of Savoy, who might have wavered again; as, 
at the close of the preceding year, fortune had 
seemed to turn against Prince Eugene, who was 
cooped up by the Duke of Vendome, the general 
to whom Louis had recently entrusted the war in 
that direction, between the Secchia and the Po, on 
a narrow strip of country exhausted by the pre¬ 
ceding operations. And on the Rhine events had 
occurred, after Marlborough’s campaign of the 
preceding year, that greatly tended to revive the 
spirit of the French. The Elector of Buvaria, 
who at last declared openly for France, had sur¬ 
prised Ulm, and had opened a communication 
with the French on the Upper Rhine; and on the 
14th of October, when Marlborough was on his 
way to wintCT-quarters, Marshal Villars had de¬ 
feated the Margrave of Baden, and cleared the 
passages leading to the Black Forest, while Mar¬ 
shal Tallard, on the other hand, extended his force 
along the Upper Rhine and Moselle, and reduced 
Treves and Tracrbach. The Germans were thus 
prevented from profiting Ixy the reduction of 
Landau, and were hemmed in at Stolhoffen, in as 
bad a plight as Prince Eugene. Louis had de¬ 
termined to open the campaign of the present year 
with the utmost vigour, and a mighty plan had 
been conceived for the utter destruction of the 
houso of Austria. While Marshal Villeroy was 
again to threaten the Dutch frontier, and occupy 
Marlborough in that corner, the troops on the 
Upper Rhine were to march through the defiles of 
the Black Forest, and join the Bavarians; from 
beyond the Alps the Duke of Vendome was to 
open his way through the Tyrol; and these two 
armies, moving in different directions, and fa¬ 
voured in the very heart of the empire by the 
Elector of Cologne, as well as by the Bavarians, 
were to form a junction between the Inn and the 
Danube, were to call upon the insurgents in Hun¬ 
gary, anti then, like a torreht swollen, were to roll 
on to Vienna. In accordance with this grand plan, 
Marshal Villars broke up from his cantonments 
before the winter was finished, surprised several 
bodies of Germans in their quarters* and on the 
9th of March, eight days before Marlborough ar¬ 
rived at the Hague, he reduced the important town 
of Kehl. And soon after this, leaving Tallard to 
keep the Margrave of Baden in check at Stolhoffen, 
Villars struck through the Black Forest, and de- 
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scended into Bavaria, where he was joined by the 
Elector, who had already defeated the Austrians, 
driven them beyond the Inn and the Danube (thus 
leaving clear the proposed point of junction), and 
taken Neuburg and Ratisbon, in which imperial 
city a diet was assembled to pronounce his for¬ 
feiture, and put him to the ban of the empire. 
Count Styrum moved with 20,000 of the emperor’s 
troops to free the Margrave of Baden; but, by the 
advice of Villars, the Elector of Bavaria threw 
himself between these two imperial forces, at¬ 
tacked the Count near Donawert, and completely 
routed him. Continuing this career of success, 
the French and Bavarians took Augsburg, and 
lay across what seemed an open road to the old 
walls of Vienna. But they were not cheered by 
any sight of the heads of columns which the Duke 
of Vendome w T as to lead from Italy through the 
Tyrol; the Elector and the French general dis¬ 
agreed, and Villars, who was wanted to look after 
the insurgents in the Cevennes, was recalled. And 
from this moment the grand scheme tottered. 

It was the 17th of March ere Marlborough ar¬ 
rived in the Low Countries. Death had relieved 
him from the jealousies of the Prince of Saarbruch, 
and of the Earl of Athlone; and he found himself 
comparatively without a rival. By his advice, the 
Prussians had been acting during a part of the 
winter, as well as the French, and they had re¬ 
duced in the month of February the fortress of 
Rheinberg, whence they had proceeded to blockade 
Guelder, the only place still held by the enemy in 
Spanish Guelderland. Marlborough found Hol¬ 
land still threatened on her frontier by Villcroy 
and Boufflers, who had commenced operations 
for recovering the strong places on the Meuse, 
from which he had driven them the year before. 
It appears to have been the design of the English 
general to act upon the offensive, and to invade 
French Flanders and Brabant; but the States- 
General preferred beginning with the siege of 
Bonn, flattering themselves that the Elector would 
capitulate rather than risk the min of his town. 

“ I wish” says Marlborough, in a letter to Lord 
Godolphin, “ it may prove so; for otherwise it will 
cost us a great many men, and a good deal of time, 
which we might expend more usefully in Brabant, 
now that a great many of their troops are gone 
towards Germany.”* He repaired to Nimeguen 
to concert with Cohome the plan for the siege 
of Bonn. He then inspected the fortifications 
and garrisons of Venloo, Ruremond, and Maes- 
tricht, and the other places he had taken on the 
Meuse. This done, he crossed the country to 
Cologne, where he felt “ a good deal of spleen,” 
for nothing was ready for the siege, and Cohorne 
coolly proposed to let it alone till the end of the 
year. Marlborough, however, gave orders for in¬ 
vesting the place, and proceeded to Bonn, with 
forty battalions, sixty squadrons, and a hundred 
pieces of artillery. The trenches were opened on 
the 3rd of and the Marquis d’Allegre capitu- 
• Jjift by Cow. 


j lated on the 15th. During the siege the news 
from Germany continued to be “very ill;” and 
Villeroy and Boufflers, who had manoeuvred iu 
vain to Bave Bonn, seemed to be increasing their 
strength upon the Meuse. Marlborough, however, 
returned to his former plan of transferring the 
war into the heart of Brabant and French Flan¬ 
ders; the Dutch generals Cohome, Spaar, and 
Opdam were detached to Bergen-op-Zoom to 
forward the necessary preparations; and, &b a part 
of this plan, an English fleet with a strong land 
force on board was to alarm the French coast 
from Calais to Dieppe, and, in conjunction with 
the Dutch troops, to make a descent near the latter 
place. With 59 battalions, and 129 squadrons, 
Marlborough crossed the river Yaar, close under 
the walls of Maestricht; and, near the heights of 
Hautain, between that river and the Meuse, he 
surprised a considerable part of the French army, 
and nearly cut them off. The French, who had so 
long been accustomed to Blow movements on the 
part of the allies, had no expectation of such rapid 
ones; they retreated in confusion, destroyed the 
works of Tongres, and fled, without halting, three 
leagues beyond Tliys. Marlborough fixed his 
camp at Thys, and there he was greatly discon¬ 
certed and vexed; for he learned that Cohome had 
obtained the consent of the States-General to em¬ 
ploy his troops in making an irruption into the 
country of Waes, where he hoped to levy large con¬ 
tributions—“ which,” says Marlborough, who had 
no objection to such prey himself, “ these people 
like but too well.”* This entirely deranged the 
plan of the English general, who had intended 
in the first place to reduce Antwerp and Ostend, 
two places of the utmost importance; but he was 
obliged to remain inactive, keeping as near to the 
French army as possible, till Cohome’s expedition 
was over. “ At thiB time,” he says to Godolphin, 
the strength of the French army is 118 squad¬ 
rons, and 61 battalions; ours consists of 125 
squadrons, and 59 battalions, but our battalions 
are stronger than theirs, so that I think wc have a 
good deal the superiority, which is very plainly 
the opinion of the French, since they always de¬ 
camp when we come near them. ,> And Marl¬ 
borough had other troubles; the confederates on the 
Upper Rhine were clamouring for reinforcements, 
and there were some both in England and Holland 
who would have greatly weakened the army in the 
Netherlands to send them succour. “ This,” said 
Marlborough, “ would only answer the purpose of. 
bringing things here into the same condition as 
they are there;” and he so far prevailed, that onty 
twenty battalions and eight squadrons were de¬ 
tached to that quarter. His heart was set upon 
the taking of Ostend and Antwerp, but it was not 
till the 10th of June that he could move any¬ 
where. Then he marched upon Hanef. In this 
march he expected an engagement, but the French 

• He adds, " It i* no wonder that Cohorne iifor forcing thelinoi; 
for, as he it governor of Wat Flanders, he has the tenths of all the 
contributions.” 
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retreated tb a position on the Mehaignc. From 
hiS camp at Ilanef, Marlborough wrote to urge 
Cohorne to prepare for the siege of Antwerp, and 
at the same time expressed to his friends in Eng* 
land a confident hope of bringing the French to a 
general battle, which he thought would be “ a far 
greater advantage to the common cause than the 
taking of twenty towns.” At this moment the 
French occupied lines which extended from the 
Mehaigne to Antwerp, as also a series of fortifica¬ 
tions stretching from Antwerp towards Ostend; 
and to maintain these defences they had two flying 
camps—one under Bedmar near Antwerp, the 
other under Delamotte near Bruges. When Co¬ 
horne was ready to act, he took up a position near 
Stabroek, east of the Scheldt, and about four miles 
north of Antwerp : Opdam was posted at Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom, with a good body of fresh troops, 
who were suddenly to advance upon Antwerp : 
General Spaar was detached to occupy the atten¬ 
tion of Delamotte, and to maintain a communica¬ 
tion with Cohome, while Marlborough himself 
was to harass and detain the main army of the 
French, and at a given moment to enter the lines 
between Lierrc and Antwerp. This was a com¬ 
bined movement, or series of movements, from 
different points, always difficult to execute—a 
good plan, but liable to be disconcerted by a hun¬ 
dred accidents, and by the slightest imprudence 
or want of regularity in any one of the co-operat¬ 
ing columns. The French main carefully avoided 
an action; they were thrown into consternation 
by Marlborough’s sudden march to Opheer; but 
after passing a whole night under arms, they felt 
themselves safe upon some strong ground near 
Landen. “ Since we had no-action yesterday,” says 
Marlborough, writing to his wife on the 17th of 
June, “ I believe we shall have none this cam¬ 
paign ; for the French are now in a very strong 
country, and go behind their lines when they 
please.” Cohome and his Dutchmen, who had 
generally been accused of being too slow, were now 
too fast. Cohorne himself on the 15tli of June, 
had crossed the Scheldt to Liefenshoeck, and 
formed a junction with Spaar, who had been look¬ 
ing after Delamotte; and on the following morning 
these two Dutch generals made a combined attack 
on the French lines near Antwerp. Spaar pene¬ 
trated as far as Steenbrock, suffering considerable 
loss; Cohorne forced the works at the point of 
Callo, and reduced fort St. Anthony. But Marl¬ 
borough was not, and could not possibly be at 
hand, and it was the evening of the 18th before 
Opdam got up from Bergen-op-Zoom to the 
village of Ekercn, a little to the north of Antwerp, 
where he established himself in an isolated position, 
being left without support by Cohome’s crossing 
the Scheldt. The French, though no longer led 
by the genius of a Turenne, a CondtS, or a Luxem¬ 
bourg, saw the gross mistake committed, and 
profited by it. Boufflers, with 20,000 men, prin¬ 
cipally cavalry, marched in all haste for Antwerp. 
Marlborough endeavoured, but in vain, to keep up 
VOL. IV, 


with him. Boufflers reached Antwerp, united his 
forces with those of Bedmar, and completely 
routed Opdam’s division. Opdam himself fled 
like a blockhead, but his second in command 
availed himself of the dykes, rallied the troops, 
repulsed some charges, and effected a retreat to 
Lillo with comparatively little loss. But by this 
movement Boufflers had wholly disconcerted Marl¬ 
borough’s grand object of gaining Antwerp; and 
all that the allies could do during the rest of this 
campaign was, to take the towns of Iluy, Lim¬ 
burg, and Guelders. 

In his letters, Marlborough throws the entire 
blame upon the Dutch generals and the Dutch 
field-deputies; but those functionaries, on their 
side, inculpated him; and in some respects his 
conduct was, perhaps, open to military criticism. 
It may be that his attention w’as distracted by the 
political intrigues and feuds carrying on in "Eng¬ 
land, where his former friends, the Tories, were 
devising his disgrace, and where his busy wife was 
maintaining a most cordial intercourse with the 
Whigs, in the view of bringing about a coalition 
between Marlborough and that party. The gene¬ 
ral insisted that affairs could never be well ma¬ 
naged so long as Lord Nottingham remained in 
the ministry and joined with Seymour and other 
Tories in obstructing business. Godolphin took 
the same view of the case, but he was forced to 
undergo the bitter reproaches of the queen when¬ 
ever lie ventured to speak of the necessity of re¬ 
moving Nottingham and employing Whigs. At 
one moment Godolphin, himself the main stay of 
Marlborough in the cabinet, was well nigh resign¬ 
ing and withdrawing from public affairs altoge¬ 
ther. That minister’s situation in the cabinet and 
at court was, indeed, so irksome, that his friend 
was obliged to confess that he would rather be 
where he was, notwithstanding the Dutch, who 
“ made his life a burden,” and all the hardships 
incident to war. “ I hear so much of the unrea¬ 
sonable animosities of parties,” says Marlborough 
in a letter to Godolphin, “ that I pity you with all 
my heart. I have very little rest here, but I 
should have less quiet of mind if I were obliged to 
be in your station.” At the same time the Whigs, 
who were not yet sure of their man, assailed Marl¬ 
borough with importunities, while others, less 
sanguine, criticised his operations in the field, and 
made him the subject of satires and lampoons. 

On the other side, the far grander plan of the 
French, of concentrating their forces upon the 
Danube and capturing Vienna, had gone abso¬ 
lutely to wreck. Vendome, who was to advance 
through the passes of the Alps from Italy, was 
obstructed by the brave Tyrolese, who fought gal¬ 
lantly for their old family sovereign, the emperor, 
and for their own independence; and he was still 
further impeded by the now avowed defection of 
the Puke of Savoy, who had made a very profit¬ 
able bargain with the emperor, England, and Hol¬ 
land, the maritime powers agreeing, among other 
things, to pay him a monthly subsidy of 80,000 
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crowns. In the mean time, to obviate the objec¬ 
tion against uniting the crown of Spain with those 
of Austria and the empire, Leopold and his eldest 
son Joseph renounced their claims to the Spanish 
succession in favour of the Archduke Charles, the 
second son of that house. 'This young prince was 
accordingly proclaimed king of Spain at Vienna, 
and, that ceremony being over,- the emperor, his 
father, made preparations to send him to Portu¬ 
gal (which country was further confirmed to the 
grand alliance)* by way of Holland and England. 
About the middle of September the Archduke or 
King Charles of Spain, the Indies, &c., set out 
from Vienna on his journey: passing through the 
territories of the Elector of Hanover, he was met 
by that prince, and complimented on his accession ; 
at Dusseldorf he was received, on the 16th of Oc¬ 
tober, by the Elector Palatine and by the Duke 
of Marlborough, who was charged by her majesty 
of England with congratulations to the young 
sovereign. Marlborough, who was at least as 
good a courtier as lie was a general, said, “ I have 
just had the honour of putting your majesty in 
possession of Limburg.” According to a current 
story, which may be true or not, the Catholic king 
took his sword from his side, and gave it to the 
duke, saying, “ I am as yet but a poor prince; I 
have nothing but my cloak and my sword; the 
latter may be of use to your grace, and I hope you 
will not esteem it the worse from my wearing it 
one day.” Marlborough, it is added, kissed the 
diamonded tilt, and pledged himself to hazard his 
life and all that was dear to him in rendering 
Charles the greatest prince, of Christendom. The 
king without a kingdom, and the fortunate gene¬ 
ral who was in the course of acquiring almost 
wealth enough to buy one, travelled on together to 
the Hague, where the States-General received 
them both with nearly equal honour. Marlbo¬ 
rough hastened over to England on the last day of 
October, but presently was dispatched from court 
to Portsmouth, to compliment his majesty of 
Spain on his happy arrival in the dominions of 
England, and to conduct him to Windsor Castle.f 
Charles well knew that the Duchess of Marlbo¬ 
rough was as important a personage as the duke: 
lie made Borne splendid presents to both of them, 
and treated the proud beauty—beautiful still, 
though a grandmother—with respect and gal¬ 
lantry. When the duchess, doing her court duty 
to a royal personage, offered him the basin and 
ewer, lie took them from her hand and held them 

* In the month of July the combined fleet of England and Hol¬ 
land, consisting of forty-nine shipa, under the command of Sir 
Cloudetley Shovel, came to anchor before Lisbon, where they re¬ 
mained n whole week to encmirage his majesty of Portugal to continue 
Arm. and to promise protection to his coasts against the French. Ad¬ 
miral Shovel afterwards sailed through the Straits, made some 
descents on the coast of Valenciu. ana detached two shins to tho 
gulf of Narbonne, with the arms and ammunition destined for the 
insurgents in the Cevnnnes. 

f “ The King of Spain, landing at Portsmouth, came to Windsor, 
where he was magnificently entertained by the queen, and liehaved 
himself so nobly, that everybody was taken with his graceful de¬ 
portment. After two days, having presented the great ladies and 
others with very valuable jewels, he went back to Portsmouth and 
Immediately embarked for Spain.”— Evtlyn, Diary, 


for the queen; and, on returning them to her 
grace, he presented her with a ring of great value 
from his own finger. 

But there were other scenes to go through far 
less complimentary and courtly. The parliament 
assembled on the 9th of November. The speech 
of the queen was warlike and confident. She an¬ 
nounced the advantages secured to herself and her 
allies by the treaty with the King of Portugal and 
the declaration of the Duke of Savoy, which, she 
said, were, in great measure, to be imputed to the 
cheerfulness with which her parliament had sup¬ 
ported her in this war, which there was now a 
fair prospect of bringing to a glorious and speedy 
conclusion. William, in his treaties, and in his 
formation of the grand alliance, had stopped far 
short of the point which Anne now took up, and 
which tended to lengthen the war beyond the 
period when war was needful or politic, and, in 
the end, to deprive England of the advantages 
which she might and ought to have secured by 
the costly and blood-wasting struggle. She an¬ 
nounced, in short, that it was the intention of the 
allies “ to recover the monarchy of Spain from 
the House of Bourbon, and restore it to the House 
of Austria.” The treaty which she had lately 
made with the King of Portugal to this end, she 
added, would occasion great expense ; and the 
subsidies which would be immediately required 
by the Duke of Savoy would occasion a further 
necessary charge. She further observed to them 
that, though the funds for the civil government 
had been diminished by the war, she had been 
obliged to contribute out of her own revenue 
towards some public services, as particularly the 
support of the circle of Suabia, whose steadiness 
and firm adherence to the interest of the allies, 
under the greatest pressures, had well deserved 
such seasonable assistance. She expressed a wish 
for the adoption of some more easy and less 
chargeable method for the speedy and effectual 
manning of the fleet; and that some regulations 
might be devised for preventing the excessive 
price of coals. In conclusion, she expressed her 
earnest hope that tljey would carefully avoid, in 
this session, any heats or divisions that might 
give encouragement to the common enemies of 
the church and state. On the 11th of November 
the Commons presented a very complaisant ad¬ 
dress, thanking her majesty for all that had been 
done, and assuring her that they would sup¬ 
port her in all her alliances, new and old, &c. 
On the 12th the Lords presented an address 
quite as warm, expressing their satisfaction at 
tne zeal with which her majesty espoused the 
public interest, even beyond the obligations of 
her treaties. Neither Lords nor Commons re¬ 
monstrated against the dangerous intention of 
carrying on the war till Charles of Austria was 
seated on the Spanish throne. The Commons re¬ 
solved that the army should be raised to 58,000 
men, the navy to 40,000 sailors and marines; and 
they voted the necessary supplies with great readi- 
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ness. But a new storm was raised by the rein¬ 
troduction of the Occasional Conformity Bill, shorn 
of some of its penalties, but still severe and irri¬ 
tating to all classes of men that differed from the 
established church. It was again carried tri¬ 
umphantly through the House of Commons, upon 
the old pretence that the church was in danger; 
but in the House of Lords it encountered a much 
stronger opposition than in the preceding session, 
and the second reading was negatived by a majo¬ 
rity of 71 to 59. “ It is not for me,” says Roger 
Coke, “to pretend to give a reason why there 
was so great a majority this year in compa¬ 
rison of last year, where there was not above 
one or two odds: one should think the new- 
made lords might have added such a weight to 
the balance on the other side, as to have car¬ 
ried it cleverly; but the event has proved the con¬ 
trary, and so we believe it dormant.”* But un¬ 
luckily the spirit which dictated the Bill was not 
dormant. 

On the 17th of December, her majesty, after 
giving her assent to the Land-tax Bill, took oc¬ 
casion to inform the House of Commons that 
she had received unquestionable information of 
ill practices and designs carrying on in Scotland by 
emissaries from France, which might have proved 
extremely dangerous to the peace of these king¬ 
doms, as they would see by the particulars which 
should be laid before them as soon as they could 
be made public without prejudice. The Lords, 
having appointed a committee to examine some 
persons implicated in this Scottish plot, after¬ 
wards committed some of them to the custody of 
the black rod, who took them from the queen’s 
messengers. Their lordships, however, soon sent 
back their prisoners and left them to the disposal 
of the secretaries of state. But the Tory majority 
in the Commons, who were irritated by their 
second defeat on the Occasional Conformity Bill, 
“ made a handle of the matter,” and voted an ad¬ 
dress to the queen, expressive of their great and 
just concern at this violation of the royal prero¬ 
gative. “ Your faithful Commons,” said they, 
“ believe the administration of the government 
best secured when it is left to your majesty, with 
whom the law has entrusted it; and have so firm 
a dependence upon your majesty’s affection to 
your people, and your great wisdom, that they 
can never apprehend so little danger from any 
conspiracy, as when the examination thereof is 
under your majesty’s direction. We are, there¬ 
fore, surprised to find that, when several persons 
suspected of treasonable practices against your 
majesty were taken into custody by your messen¬ 
gers, in order to be examined, the Lords, in vio¬ 
lation of the known laws of the land, have wrested 
them out of your majesty’s hands, and without 
your majesty’s leave or knowledge, in a most ex¬ 
traordinary manner, taken the examination of 
them solely to themselves; whereby a due exa¬ 
mination into evil practices and designs against 

* Detection. 


your majesty’s persdn and government may in a 
manner be obstructed. Your loyal Commons do 
therefore most earnestly desire your majesty to 
suffer no diminution of that prerogative, which, 
during your majesty’s reign, they are confident 
will always be exerted for the gopd of your 
people.” And then, after repeating their as¬ 
surances about timely and effectual supplies of 
money for the wars abroad, they assured her ma¬ 
jesty that they would, to the utmost of their 
power, support her in the exercise of her just pre¬ 
rogatives at home, and against all invasions what¬ 
soever. Prerogative was a word which Anne 
loved most to hear after that of church; but she 
was anxious to avoid rather than promote any 
collision between the two Houses, and she told 
the Commons that the matter which had occa¬ 
sioned their address was now at an end. The 
Lords, however, could not pass over that address 
without notice; and to vindicate their honour and 
assert their privileges they resolved and declared— 
“ That, by the known laws and customs of parlia¬ 
ment, they have an undoubted right, whenever 
they conceive it to be for the safety of her ma¬ 
jesty and the kingdom, to take examinations of 
persons charged with criminal matters, whether 
they be in custody or not; and to order that per¬ 
sons to be so examined be taken into custody of 
her majesty’s sworn officer attending their House” 
(the black rod); and “ That the address of the 
Commons was unparliamentary, groundless, with¬ 
out precedent, and highly injurious to the House 
of Peers, tending to interrupt the good corre¬ 
spondence between the two Houses, and create an 
ill opinion in her majesty of their House, and of 
dangerous consequences to the liberties of the 
people, the constitution of the kingdom, and pri¬ 
vileges of parliament.” And then they appointed 
a committee to draw up a representation, which, 
when ready, they presented to the queen. Anne 
replied that she was very sorry for these misun¬ 
derstandings, which were so inconvenient for the 
public service, and so uneasy to her that she could 
not but take notice with satisfaction of their as¬ 
surance that they were anxious to avoid all such 
quarrels; and then she thanked them as she bad 
done the Commons, for their great concern for the 
rights of the crown and for her prerogative. 

The affair which gave rise to this prolonged 
quarrel was what is commonly called “ Fraser’s 
plot,” the hero of which was Simon Fraser of 
Lovat, who, in the preceding reign, had led his 
family clan, withpybroch playing, to join the ban¬ 
ner of Dundee; and who, from his early youth to 
his final exit in his old age upon a scaffold on 
Tower Hill, was engaged in plots and conspira¬ 
cies and the most lawless entetprises. This Fraser 
of Lovat had a genius for iniquity—a cultivated 
intellect with the heart of a savage. He had 
brutally violated the sister of Lord Atholl, and, 
upon his Consequent outlawry, had settled in 
France, the language of which country he spoke 
like a native. The natme of his offence, ana the 
. x 3 
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immorality and violence of his whole life and cha¬ 
racter, were no obstacle to his being received into 
the favour and confidence of the devout court of 
St. Germain. He undertook to excite a fresh in¬ 
surrection in the mountains of Scotland, and to 
assemble 12,000 Highlanders for the Prince of 
WaleB, if the court of France would only contri¬ 
bute a few regular troops, some officers, arms, 
ammunition, and money. Louis XIV. entered 
into the project; but, as so many schemes of the 
same kind had signally failed, and as he had no 
great confidence in Fraser’s sincerity, he insisted 
that the outlaw should first return to Scotland, 
with two persons upon whom his majesty might 
rely, and who were instructed to examine the 
Highlands and sound the clans themselves. But 
Fraser no sooner reached Scotland with these 
two individuals, than he privately discovered the 
whole plot to the Duke of Queensberry, under¬ 
taking to make him acquainted with the whole 
correspondence between the Scottish Jacobites 
and the courts of St. Germain and Versailles. 
Queensberry, who had reasons for suspecting many 
persons of name and influence, concluded a bar¬ 
gain with the double dealer, gave Fraser a pass 
to secure him from arrest or molestation, and sent 
him into the Highlands, where lie was to learn 
and report to the minister who were determined 
Jacobites, ready for insurrection and civil war, 
and who were nol. Before setting out upon this 
treacherous, trepanning circuit, Fraser delivered to 
the duke a letter from the Queen-dowager Maria 
d’Este, directed to the Marquess of Atholl, whose 
sister the civilised ruffian had dishonoured, and 
whose prosecution of him for that offence he 
sought to avenge through a sentence for treason 
and death on the scaffold. After his journey in 
the Highlands,. Fraser proposed returning to 
France, where, as he affirmed, he could obtain 
still more ample evidence, leam all the schemes 
and plots going on at the court of St. Germain, 
and disconcert them all by leading the plotters 
into false tracks. The Duke of Queensberry pro¬ 
cured him a passport, but under a feigned name, 
from the Earl of Nottingham, and Fraser went off 
for France by way of Holland. Queensberry 
communicated his discovery secretly to the queen, 
and Anne’s own spies at Paris confirmed the par¬ 
ticulars of the plot for a rising in the Highlands. 
At the same time Sir John Maclean, the head of 
a clan, was arrested with his wife at Folkestone, 
in Kent, where he had landed from the French 
coast, and was carried up to London in the custody 
of the queen’s messengers. Maclean, on first 
being examined in the Secretary of State’s (Not¬ 
tingham’s) office, pretended that his intention was 
merely to go through England into Scotland, in 
order to submit to the present government, and to 
take the benefit of the queen’s pardon; but, sub¬ 
sequently, he confessed that there had been some 
consultation at St. Germain about sending over a 
body of troops to join the malcontents in Scotland. 
Maclean further gave the clue for discovering and 
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apprehending one Keith, whose uncle was one of 
the two that had accompanied Fraser from France 
at the desire of King Louis or his minister. This 
Keith, the nephew, confessed in his prison that 
there was a design on foot for securing the crowns 
of England and Scotland for the young Pretender, 
after her present majesty*s death.* At nearly the 
same moment, Mr. David Lindsay, who had been 
under-secretary to King James and the Prince of 
Wales, was arrested; t and Mr. James Boucher, 
who had been aide-de-camp to James’s natural son, 
the Duke of Berwick, was taken on the coast of 
Sussex, coming clandestinely from France. Ac¬ 
cording to their own account, they all came pro¬ 
posing to live peaceably at home under her 
majesty’s happy government; and at this moment 
the far-famed presbyterian preacher, Ferguson, 
whose hand was in every plot, came in volunta¬ 
rily, and declared his readiness to disclose all that 
he knew of the matter. This knowledye w r as such 
as might have been expected from the character of 
the man and the nature of the whole transaction : 
be affirmed that Fraser was indeed employed by 
the Duke of Queensberry, her majesty’s high com¬ 
missioner in Scotland, to draw some persons into 
a plot; but there was, in reality, no Jacobite plot 
at this time; for they were very glad to sec one 
of the race of the Stuarts upon the throne; though 
they hoped that matters would be so compromised 
that the queen might enjoy the crown for life, and 
that her brother might succeed her. Where 
men like this Ferguson and Fraser of Lovat were 
concerned, and where Queensberry, for the old 
state reasons, had promoted double-dealing and 
machination, it was not probable that the truth 
should be easily arrived at. It may be, as affirmed 
by Ferguson, that Queensberry, whose fears were 
excited, and whose power was on the decline, lent 
a too ready ear to the greatest of the villains, and 
even encouraged Fraser to disclose more than he 
knew, or more than was strictly true; yet at the 
same time we are disposed to believe that plots 
were actually on foot in Scotland. The nearly 
simultaneous arrival of the several Jacobites is a 
suspicious circumstance, and, as there is ample 
evidence to show that there was a most extensive 
conspiracy in Scotland, with a design for support- 

• “ When I heard thin," says Burnet. " 1 could not but remember 
what the Marquess of Atholl had said to myself, Boon alter tho 

S men's coming to the crown. I said I honed none In Scotland 
ought of the Prince of Wales. He answered, ho knew none that 
thought of him as long as the queen lived. I replied, that, if any 
thought of him after that, I wan sure the queen would live no longer 
than till they thought their designs for him were well laid: but he 
seemed to have no apprehensions of that. I presently told the queen 
this, without naming the person; nnd she answered mo very quick, 
there was no manner of doubt of that.” 

t Burnet says that tin* Lindsay had served first under James’s 
Catholic secretary, the Ball of Melfort, and then under his Protest 
ant secretary, the Earl of iMiddletnn; that he had, years before, 
brought over from Frunbfcthe letters and orders that gave rise to 
Dundoe's insurrection; Mhe had ulwuys boon much trusted at St. 
Germain, and so it was notdoubted but that he came hither to manage 
the correspondence and fairigues. “ He pretended he knew of no 
designs against the queen and her government; and that the court of 
St. Germain’s, and tne Earl of Middleton In particular, hod no design 
against the queen; but when ho was showed Fraser's commission to 
be a colonel, signed by the pretended king, and countersigned bv 
Middleton, he seemed amazed at it; he did not pretend It was n 
forgery, but he said that things of that kind were netercommunicated 
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ing it in France, in the years 1706 and 1707* in 
which the Frasers, Atholl, and others were engaged, 
it is not unreasonable to believe that there might 
have been something of the same sort in the years 
1703 and 1704. Upon the arrest of Boucher, who 
was well known, and who was suspected of being 
“ sent on great designs,” the House of Lords, ap¬ 
prehending a remissness in the ministry in search¬ 
ing and examining those who came from France, 
requested that the said Boucher might be well 
looked to, and that Sir John Maclean might be 
brought before them. After some delay the Earl of 
Nottingham told the House that the prisoners were 
brought up, and that they might do with them as 
they pleased. And it was then that their lordships 
had committed them for a short time to the cus¬ 
tody of the black rod, and had named a committee 
of seven to examine all the prisoners,—the cir¬ 
cumstance which had excited such a storm in the 
Commons. Boucher persisted in denying his par¬ 
ticipation in, or knowledge of, any plot: he said 
he was weary of living so long out of his native 
country, and that, being unable to obtain a pass, 
he had preferred throwing himself upon the 
queen’s mercy to wasting the rest of his life 
in exile. This stofy obtained no credit, and 
the Lords prayed, in an address to her majesty, 
that the man might have no hopes of pardon 
“ till he was more sincere in his discoveries.” 
He was then prosecuted on the statute of treason; 
confessed his crime (for it was impossible to 
deny that he had been in arms against the go¬ 
vernment established by the Revolution), and 
received sentence of death. But he continued 
still to deny that he knew anything of this par¬ 
ticular conspiracy, or Fraser’s plot. “ Few,” says 
Burnet, “ could believe this; yet, there being no 
special matter laid against him, his case was to be 
pitied: he proved that he had saved the lives of 
many prisoners, during the war of Ireland, and 
that, during the war in Flanders, he had been 
very careful of all English prisoners: and when 
all this was laid before the Ijords, they did not 
think fit to carry the matter farther; so he was 
reprieved, and that matter slept.” But it slept 
merely for Boucher, who died soon after in 
Newgate. 

a.d. 1704.—On the 29th of January the Earl 
of Nottingham informed the House that the queen 
had commanded him to lay before them the 
papers containing all the particulars hitherto dis¬ 
covered of the conspiracy in Scotland; but that 
there was one circumstance which could not be 
communicated without running the risk of pre¬ 
venting a discovery of still greater importance. 
Nottingham had been all along suspected of a 
desire to cover the conspirators, or at least to make 
the conspiracy appear as a very insignificant affair. 
The papers produced went merely to show that 
many messages had been exchanged between the 

* Soe •' A Memorial concerning the Advantage* that will remit to 
Frnuce, in mpporting a Rebellion in Scotland, presented to the 
Court by Colonel Hooke, in 1707.” 


courts of St. Germain and Versailles with relation 
to the affairs of Scotland j that the French king 
was willing to send an army to Scotland, hut de¬ 
sired to be well-assured beforehand of the assist¬ 
ance that might be expected there, and that Fraser 
of Lovat and two others had come over to ascertain 
that point. The Lords, dissatisfied, ordered their 
committee to pursue their examination, which 
they insisted would lead to the discovery of much 
more important facts than Nottingham had chosen 
to reveal. The Tory majority in the Commons 
struck in again, went with a now address to the 
queen, insisting on their former complaints against 
their lordships for wresting the matter out of the 
queen’s hands and taking it wholly into their 
own, and praying her majesty to resume her just 
prerogative. And, still further to support the head 
of their party, they had presented a resolution that 
the Earl of Nottingham, for his great ability and 
diligence in the execution of his office, for his un¬ 
questionable fidelity to the queen, and for his 
steady adherence to the church of England, highly 
merited the trust her majesty reposed in him. But 
all this could neither save Nottingham, nor stop 
the scrutiny. The committee of the Lords went 
on with their examinations, and after some days 
presented a very full and alarming report—for, if 
the Commons were inclined to treat the matter too 
lightly, their lordships, on the other hand, had 
determined to make the most of it. After the 
report was read, the Upper House came to the 
following unanimous resolution:—“ That it did 
appear to them that there had been a dangerous 
conspiracy carried on for the raising a rebellion in 
Scotland, and invading that kingdom with a French 
power, in order to the subverting of her majesty’s 
government, both in England and Scotland, and 
the bringing in the pretended Prince of Wales: 
and that they were of opinion that nothing had 
given so much encouragement to this conspiracy 
as the Scots not coming yet into the Hanover suc¬ 
cession, as fixed in England.” And in an address 
they besought the queen to use her endeavours 
to have the succession of the crown of Scotland 
declared to be settled on the Princess Sophia and 
the heirs of her body, assuring her majesty that, 
when her endeavours for settling the succession 
should have taken effect, they would do all in 
their power to promote the Union, of the two 
kingdoms. This last assurance was far too im¬ 
portant to be overlooked, and Anne, in a short 
but courteous reply, told their lordships that, 
she had some time since testified to her subjects 
in Scotland her earnest desire for their adop¬ 
tion of the Protestant succession, “ as the 
most effectual means for securing their quiet 
and her own, and the readiest way to an entire 
Union betwixt both kingdoms; in the perfecting 
of which it was desirable no time should be lost .” 
After this their lordships drew up and presented 
an answer to the second address of the Commons, 
accusing their house of trenching on the royal 
prerogative. They charged the Ix>wer House with 
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a want of zeal for the queen’s safety and the pre¬ 
servation of the country, with haying betrayed 
uneasiness during the whole of their inquiry into 
the plot, and with having done all they could to 
delay and obstruct that inquiry: they quoted a vast 
number of precedents to justify every step they had 
taken, and to prove that their conduct in the matter 
had been strictly regular and parliamentary: and* 
quitting the defensive and the exculpatory, they 
taxed the House of Commons with gross partiality 
and injustice in matters of election * “ The 

address,” says Burnet, “ was penned with great 
care and much force. All these addresses were 
drawn up by the Lord Somers, and were read over, 
and considered, and corrected very critically by a 
few lords, among whom I had the honour to be 
called for one. This, with the other papers that 
were published by the Lords, made a great im¬ 
pression on the body of the nation.” 

But the Occasional Conformity Bill was not the 
only difference, nor was the Fraser plot the only 
ground of open quarrel between the two houses 
during this turbulent session. One Matthew 
Ashby, a freeman of Aylesbury, brought an action 
against William White and others, the constables 
of Aylesbury, for having debarred him from voting 
at the late election.t The cause was tried at the 
assizes, and White and his brother constables were 
cast with damages, the jury finding that Ashby 
had been admitted to vote in former elections, and 
that the constables had denied him a right of 
which he was undoubtedly in possession. But it 
was moved in the Queen’s Bench to annul this 
sentence and to quash all the proceedings, since no 
action at common law had ever been brought up¬ 
on any such account. Three of the judges, Powell, 
Gould, and Powis, were of opinion that no hurt 
was done to Ashby; that the judging of elections 
belonged to the House of Commons; that, as this 
action was the first of its kind, so, if it was allowed, 
it would not be the last, but would bring on an 
infinity of suits, and reduce all the officers con¬ 
cerned in such matters to the greatest difficulties. 
Lord Chief Justice Holt, though alone, differed 

* " They made severe observations on some of the liromulint's in 
the House of Commons, particularly on their not ordering writs to 
lie issued out for some boroughs to proceed to new elections, when 
they, upon pretence of corruption, had voted an election void; which 
had boeu practised of lute when it was visible that the election would 
not fall on the person they favoured. They charged this as n denial 
of justice, and of the right that such boroughs had to be represented 
in parliament, and as an arbitrary and illegal way of proceeding.”— 
Burnet. 

t '* In Aylesbury, the return was made by four constables, and it 
was believed that they made a bargain with some of the candidates, 
and then managed the matter so as to bo sure that the majority 
should be for the person to whom they had engaged themselves; 
they cunvassed about the town to know how the voters were set, and 
they resolved to find some pretence for disabling those who were en¬ 
gaged to vote for other persons than their friends, that they might be 
sure to have the majority in their own hands. And when this matter 
came to lie examined by the House of Commous they gave the elec¬ 
tion always for him who was reckoned of the party of the majority, 
in a manner so barefaced, that they were scarce out of countenance 
when they were charged for injustices in Judging elections. It was 
not flttsy to find a remedy to mich a trying alnue, of which all sidev 
in their tuns, as they happened to be depressed, had made great 
complaints; but when they came to be tho majority, seemed to have 
forgot all that they had formerly cried out on. Some few excused 
this cm the tonic of retaliation; they said they dealt with others as 
they dealt with them Or their friends. At last on action was brought 
against the oonstablm of Aylesbury, fce. M - Burnet. 


from the rest, representing that this was in fact r 
matter of the greatest importance, both to the na¬ 
tion in general and to every man in it in his own 
particular; that there was a vast difference be¬ 
tween an election of a member and a right to vote 
in such election: of the former the House of Com¬ 
mons were properly the only judges, and compe¬ 
tent to decide whether such election was rightly 
managed, without bribery, fraud, or violence, or 
otherwise; but the latter, or the right of voting, 
was an original right founded either on a freehold 
of forty shillings a-year in a county, or upon 
burgage land, or upon a prescription, or upon a 
charter in a borough; and these were all legal 
claims and titles recognisable by a court of law. 
But Holt was one against three; and so the judg¬ 
ment of the Court of Queen’s Bench went in 
favour of the constables. By this time the cause 
occupied the attention of the whole Whig party, 
and it was brought by a writ of error before the 
House of Lords. Their lordships heard the case 
very fully argued at their bar, and called upon the 
judges to deliver their opinions upon the whole 
question. And after hearing the judges, and going 
through another long debate,^he Lords, by a great 
majority, set aside the judgment of the Queen’s 
Bench, and confirmed the judgment given in 
favour of Ashby at the assizes. This threw the 
House of Commons into a blaze: they passed five 
resolutions—against the man of Aylesbury (Ashby) 
as guilty of a breach of their privileges; against all 
others who, following his example, should bring 
any such suit into a court of law; against all 
counsel, attorneys, and others who should assist 
in any such suit, &c. They affirmed that the 
whole matter relating to elections, and the right of 
examining and determining the qualifications of 
electors, belonged wholly and solely to them, the 
Commons of England. And these their resolutions, 
signed by the clerk of their house, were fixed upon 
the gates of Westminster Hall. The Upper House 
lost no time in retorting: they appointed a com¬ 
mittee to draw up a state of the case, and upon 
their report resolved—That every person being wil¬ 
fully hindered from exercising his right of voting 
might seek for justice and redress in common 
courts of law against the officer by whom his vote 
had been refused; that any assertion to the con¬ 
trary was destructive of the property of the sub¬ 
ject, against the freedom of election, and manifestly 
tending to the encouragement of partiality and cor¬ 
ruption ; and, finally, that the declaring Matthew 
Ashby guilty of a breach of privilege of the House 
of Commons was an unprecedented attempt upon 
the judicature of Parliament in the House of Lords, 
and an attempt to subject the law of England to 
the will and votes of the House ef Commons. And 
they ordered the lord keeper to send copies of the 
case and of their votes to all the sheriffs of Eng¬ 
land, to be by them communicated to all the bo¬ 
roughs in their respective counties. “ The House 
of Commons,” says Burnet, “was much provoked 
with this, but they could not hinder it: the thing 
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was popular, and the lords got great credit by the 
judgment they gave. This may prove a re¬ 

straint on the returning officers, now that they see 
they are liable to be sued, and that a vote of tjie 
House of Commons cannot cover them.” 

Towards the close of the session the queen gave 
what was considered a very unequivocal proof of 
her attachment to the established church. On the 
7th of February Secretary Hedges informed the 
House of Commons that her majesty, having taken 
into her serious consideration the mean and insuf¬ 
ficient maintenance belonging to the clergy in 
divers parts of this kingdom, in order to give them 
some ease, had been pleased to remit the arrears 
of the tenths to the poor clergy, and that, for an 
augmentation of their livings, she had declared that 
she would make a grant of her whole revenue 
arising out of the first fruits and tenths, as far as 
it was or should hereafter become free from encum¬ 
brances; and that, if the House of Commons could 
find any proper method by which this good inten¬ 
tion might be made more effectual, it would he a 
great advantage to the public, and very acceptable 
to her majesty. These tenths amounted to about 
11,000/. a year, and the first fruits, one year with 
another, to about 5000/.: the money, Burnet tells 
us, was not brought into the treasury like the 
other branches of the revenue; but the bishops, 
who had been the pope’s collectors, were now, and 
had been ever since the Reformation, collectors for 
the crown, and so persons in favour obtained 
assignations upon them for life, or for a term of 
years. “ This,” adds the bishop, “ had never 
been applied to any good use, but was still ob¬ 
tained by favourites for themselves and their friends: 
and, in King Charles’s time, it went chiefly among 
his women and his natural children. It seemed 
strange, that while the clergy had much credit at 
court they had never represented this as sacrilege 
unless it was applied to some religious purpose, 
and that during Archbishop Laud’s favour with 
King Charles I., or at the Restoration of King 
Charles II., no endeavours had been used to ap¬ 
propriate this to better uses: sacrilege was charged 
on other things, on very slight grounds; but this, 
which was more visible, was always forgot.” He 
goes on to lament that no means had formerly 
been thought of for providing a better subsistence 
for the poor clergy; “ we having then amongst us 
some hundreds of cures that had not, of certain 
provision, 20/. a year, and some thousands that had 
not 50/. Where the encouragement is so small, 
what can it be expected clergymen should be ? It 
is a crying scandal that, at the Restoration of King 
Charles II., the bishops and other dignitaries, who 
raised much above a million in fines, yet did so 
little in this way.”* The Commons in an address 

* " I had (owned the late queen with this, so that she was fully 
resolved. If ever she had lived to see peace and settlement, to 
have cleared this branch of the revenue of all the assignations that 
were upon it, and to have applied it to tho augmentation of small 
benefices. This is plainly insinuated in the essay that I wrote on her 
memory some time after ner death. 1 laid the matter before the late 
king, when there wus a prospect of peace, as a proper expression 
bdthofhis thankfulness to Almighty God, and of his care of the 
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expressed their sense of her majesty’s pious concern 
for the church; and a bill was brought in to en¬ 
able her majesty to alienate this branch of the re¬ 
venue, and to create a corporation, by charter, to 
apply the money, according to the queen’s inten¬ 
tion, in increasing the miserable stipends of the 
poorer clergy. Sir John Holland, Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, and other Whigs, moved that the clergy 
might be entirely freed from that tax of first fruits 
and tenths, seeing that they bore their share in other 
taxes; and that another fund might be raised of 
equal value for the augmentation of the small bene¬ 
fices; but this was opposed by Musgrave and 
other Tories, who said that the clergy ought still 
to be kept in a dependence on the crown. To the 
act was appended a repeal of the statute of Morte* 
main, so far, at least, that it might be free to all 
men to give, by deed or by their last wills , what¬ 
ever they chose towards the augmenting of bene¬ 
fices. “ It was suggested,” says Burnet, “ but 
how truly I cannot tell, that this addition was 
made in hope that it would be rejected by the Lords, 
and that the scandal of losing the bill might lie on 
them.” The Lords, in fact, objected to the repeal 
of a law which had been made and kept up even 
during the times of popery, and urged that it was 
unreasonable “to open a door to practise upon 
dying men.” According to Burnet, who ought, 
however, to have known that it is quite possible to 
work upon the minds and the purses of dying men 
without purgatory and the doctrine of the efficacy 
of the prayers of the living for the dead, it was 
answered “ that we had not the arts of affrighten- 
ing men by the terrors of purgatory, or by fables 
jOf apparitions: where these were practised, it was 
very reasonable to restrain priests from those arti¬ 
fices by which they had so enriched their church, 
that, without some such effectual checks, they 
would have swallowed up the whole wealth of the 
world; as they had indeed in England, during 
popery, made themselves masters of a full third 
part of the nation.” The bishops, however, were 
unanimous for the whole bill, and it was carried 
and passed into a law. Addresses of thanks and 
acknowledgments from all the clergy of England 
were presented to Anne, who rejoiced more espe¬ 
cially in the title of “ Nursing Mother to the 
Church.” But this tender care, this easy gene¬ 
rosity did not of course extend to other scctB of the 
Protestant communion. The Presbyterians, chiefly 
Scots, or of Scottish descent, settled- in the north 
of Ireland, had done as much for the Revolution 
and the prevention of popery and tyranny as any 
class of men; and to the Presbyterian preacher, 
Walker, was mainly owing the heroic defence of 
Londonderry, upon which the fate of the war 

church; I hoped that thil might have joined the hearts of the 
clergy: it might at least have put a stop to a groundless clamour 
raised against him, that he was an enemy to ihe clergy, which hegan 
then to have a very ill effect on all his affairs. He eutertaiaed this 
so well that he ordered me to speak to his ministers about it: they 
all approved H; the Lord Somers and the Lord Halifax did it in a 
most* particular manner; but the Earl of Sunderland obtained an 
assignation upon two dioceses for goooi. a year for two livm; so no¬ 
thing was to be hoped for after that.”—Burnet. 
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hung. Yet she had just allowed the parliament 
of Ireland to stop the trifling sum of 1200/. per 
annum, which had been paid to the poor Presby¬ 
terian ministers in Ulster in the Teign of King 
William. 

While parliament was still sitting; the fate of 
the Earl of Nottingham was sealed. “ Pushing 
at such hot measures, like an axe struck upon a 
hard stone, the blow rebounded, and the weapon 
flew out of the hand of the unskilful workman.”* 
His projects had all failed, his party had over¬ 
cast themselves, and never recovered. After a 
vain attempt to induce the queen to dismiss the 
Dukes of Somerset and Devonshire from the 
council, he resigned, and retired in disgust, 
though, like Rochester, he was consoled by the 
applause of the high Tory party. Harley, still 
rising and now favoured by Godolphin and the 
all-prevalent Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, 
succeeded him as chief secretary of state, and was 
allowed to continue Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons notwithstanding this appointment. Mr. St. 
John at the same time became secretary-at-war. 
Soon after Sir Edward Seymour was dismissed, the 
lord keeper, Sir Nathan Wright,t “ deposed,” and 
other prQps of the “ high-flying party” were left 
out of the council and removed from their places 
in the government. An inquiry into the condition 
and management of the navy—which had been 
grossly mimanaged \—gave rise to another collision 
between the two houses. And still another quarrel 
arose out of an act for recruiting the army. The 
impressing of soldiers by the crown had been 
looked upon as one of the greatest of grievances 

• Defoe. History of the Union between England and Scotland. * 

+ " Wright." says Barnet. " was a zealot to the party, and was 
become very exceptionable in all respects. Money, as was said, did 
everything with him ; only in his court, I never heard him charged 
for anything but great slowness, by which the Chancery t cat become 
one qf the heaviest grievances of the nation." 

J Attempts were made to seize the Plate ships, and to stop the 
trade hetween Spain and her colonies; but these all failed, and con¬ 
tinued to fail, in a very strange manner, during the whole of the 
war. Lord Bolingbroke attribute* the most important consequences 
to this circumstance; and is of opinion that we might have hindered 
France from importing annually, from the year 1702, sucli immensa 
treasures as she did import by the ships she sent, with the permission 
of Spin, to the South Seas, to Mexico, and Peru. This year 
Admiral Munden was detached with a good squadron to intercept 
some shfffcjn the West Indies; but coming in sight of the French 
admiral Du Cassn. ho declined attacking him. Mnnden was tried 
by a court-martial, and acquitted; but the queen, nevertheless, 
thought (it to cashier him. Soon after (on the 10th of August) the 
brave old Benbowe fell in with the same Du Casse, and instantly 
attocfel lilm, though lie had only seven ship to ten. Four of his 
captains foil astern in the action, and scarcely fired a shot; hut Ben¬ 
bowe kept off the enemy, and continued a running fight from the 19th 
to the 24lh, when he crippled ono of the enemy's chief ships. But 
Du Casse held his wind when he saw that three or four of the 
English ships were so faT astern that they coulfogivo no assistance to 
their admiral; and the French and Spaniards renewed tlio action 
with great fury. Old Benbowe liod his leg shattered, and was other¬ 
wise badly wounded; but he ordered his hammock to be brought 
upn deck, and lying upon it, still continued the fight. But he was 
wretchedly seconded by his captains, and the enemy wore suffered 
to escap, and carry off tlieir disabled ship. Old Benbowe retnming 
to his station at Jamaica, brought the captains to a court-martial for 
cowardice and breach of orders: Captain Kirby of the Defiance and 
Captain Wade of the Greenwich were sentenced to be shot; Captain 
Constable of the Windsor was sentenced to be cashiered land impri* 
soaed during her majesty's pleasure; Captain Hudson of the Pen- 
dennis died some days before his trial. Tlie other two captains were 
sentenced to be suspnded, Benbowe died of his wounds at Ja¬ 
maica; but the queen did him that justice to order Captains Kirby and 
Wade to be shot on ship-hoard on their arrival at Plymouth, without 
suffering them to set foot on shore. Comodore Leake destroyed the 
French settlements in Newfoundland, and took a few fishing-vessels, 
>~uud these were all our naval successes this year. . 


before the Revolution ; yet in this session the 
Whigs agreed with the Tories in promoting an 
act empowering justices of tlie peace to impress 
for the land service such men, not being entitled 
to vote for members of parliament, as they saw 
fit: that is, the justices of peace, or any three 
of them, might take up such idle persons as had 
no callings or means of subsistence, and deliver 
them to the officers of the army, upon paying them 
the levy money usually allowed for recruits. Bur¬ 
net, whose zeal in favour of the war was not at all 
repressed by his religious feelings and his office, 
thought this an excellent plan. “If well managed,” 
he says, “ it will prove of great advantage to the 
nation; since by this means it will be deli¬ 
vered from many vicious and idle persons, who 
are become a burthen to their country.” lie did 
not see the dangerous impropriety of leaving three 
country gentlemen—a class, generally speaking, 
distinguished neither by quickness of sight nor 
freedom from prejudice—to be judges of who were 
idle and vicious, and who not. Nor did the House 
of Lords extend their opposition to the principle 
of the measure: on the contrary, they looked at 
it by a party light, and seem merely to have ob¬ 
jected to the great power lodged in country justices 
of the peace, because the existing magistrates had 
been put into commission by their political adver¬ 
saries. They urged, in short, that the justices of 
peace had been put in and put out in a very strange 
manner, ever since Sir Nathan Wright had held 
the great seal; that they could not deserve to have 
so great a power lodged with them ; that many 
gentlemen of good estates and ancient families had 
been of late put out of the commission,' for no other 
visible reason but because they had gone heartily 
into the Revolution, and had continued zealous for 
the late king; and that, on the other hand, men 
of no worth, of no estate, men known to be ill-af¬ 
fected to the queen’s title and to the Protestant 
succession, had been put in, to the great encou¬ 
ragement of evil-intentioned individuals, and to a 
dangerous bias in county elections, &c. The bill 
for recruits was, however, passed for a single year, 
and it was afterwards re-voted year by year. But 
the Lords presented a strong address to the queen, 
begging that no person who had refused the oaths 
to the late King William might be in the commis¬ 
sion of the peace ; that she would put in none but 
men of quality and good estates, of known affec¬ 
tion to her majesty, to the Protestant succession, 
and the established church; and that she would 
order such to be restored as had been turned out 
without just cause. Passing over the oaths of 
allegiance to William—for, with a strange casuistry, 
Anne held that those oaths and William’s right 
were illegal, while the oaths to herself and her own 
right, which were equally opposed to the theory of 
divine right and unalterable succession, and equally 
dependent on acts of parliament and the will of 
the nation, were strictly and incontrovertibly legal 
and sacred—she assured their lordships that she 
thought it reasonable that the commissions, of th$ 
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peace should he filled with gentlemen of the bnt 
quality and estates, and as fit that they should he 
of known loyalty and affection to the government, 
the Protestant succession, and the church; and 
that she would give directions accordingly. 

During this session Anne was pleased to re¬ 
vive the Order of the Thistle in Scotland; and, on 
the 4th of February, she conferred the green 
ribbon on his grace the Duke of Argyll. The 
vista was opened towards a union, but in cither 
nation there was so much passion and prejudice 
as to make it doubtful to many statesmen whether 
that great measure could be carried in their life¬ 
time. On the 3rd of April the queen prorogued 
parliament with a gracious speech, in which, 
however, she took occasion to lament, very gently, 
that her desires of seeing a perfect unity among 
themselves were not yet realised. 

The day after the parliament rose, David Lind¬ 
say was brought to trial for high treason, which 
was taken to be proved by his returning from 
France without pass or licence. lie showed that 
he was a Scotchman, and pleaded a Scotch par¬ 
don] but he was told that this could not avail 
him in England, and he was condemned as a 
traitor in dangerous correspondence with France, 
&c. He denied all knowledge of Fraser's plot. 
To frighten him into a confession he was drawn 
to Tyburn; but he was proof even to the sight of 
the fatal tree; ministers did not mean to hang 
him : he was conveyed back to Newgate, where 
he remained some years; and the end of the man 
was, that he died in want and misery in Holland. 
Simon Fraser of Lovat, in the meanwhile, had 
found his way back to Paris, but had there been 
shut up in the Bastille. He had delivered a long 
memorial to Maria d’Este, the so called queen- 
regent, in which he gave a pompous account of 
the success of his mission, not merely in the High¬ 
lands, but also in the I/iwlands—with the minis¬ 
ters of the crown as well tjs the chiefs of the clans. 

, VOL. IV. 


But the Earl of Middleton perceived his falsehood 
and double treachery, and, by means of u letter to 
M. dc Torcy, laid him fast for the present.* One 
effect of his manoeuvres was the temporary dis¬ 
grace of the Duke of Quccnsbcrry, whose interest 
in Scotland had been long on the decline. Anne, 
who at this moment was accused “ of a secret bias 
of sisterly affection for the court of St. Germain,” 
appointed the Marquess of Tweeddule her com¬ 
missioner. The Scottish parliament assembled 
on the 6th of July, ministers having previously 
exerted themselves among parties to engage them 
-to vote ample supplies for the continental war, 
which they had refused the preceding session, ami 
to settle the great question of the succession. 
The queen, in a letter, delivered instead of an 
opening speech, deplored that the divisions among 
her Scottish subjects should huve risen to such a 
height, as to encourage the enemies of the nation 
to employ their secret emissaries among them : 
she promised to grant, in a parliamentary man¬ 
ner, whatever might be demanded for quieting the 
minds of the people; assured them that she had 
empowered her commissioner to give unques¬ 
tionable proofs of her affection and of her deter¬ 
mination to maintain the government in church 
and state, and had authorised him to give the 
royal assent to whatever could he reasonably de¬ 
manded, and was in her power to grant, for 
securing the sovereignty and liberties of her an¬ 
cient kingdom. But the clause of the letter which 

* Middleton, who continnod to act ni a sort of secretary of stale 
to Maria d’Uste and her son, tells tlio French minister that he never 
had a very good opinion of Lovat. '* Ho acknowledges,” continues 
the earl, " a formal disobedience; for he was absolutely forbidden 
to treat with any but the Highlanders. He told me that Quccns- 
berry, Argyll, and Leven wore the greatest enemies of the king in 
that country; yet lie communicated to them the whole of his com¬ 
mission. lie rejects extraordinary offers, but obtains a pan to go to 
London; and from thence the same Queensbcrryobtains another 

P ass for him, under a borrowed name, to secure his safe return to 
ranee. It is, therefore, clear as daylight, that these noblemen 
wanted to employ him here as a spy, and for seizing letters and 
commissions which might serve as proofs against the men of honour 
iu that country.”— M'tcplicrw, State Papers. 
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was the most important of all, was that where 
her majesty exhorted them to settle the succes¬ 
sion in the Protestant line. This clause was ex¬ 
pected, and ample preparations had been made to 
meet it. The Duke of Hamilton forthwith pre¬ 
sented a resolution declaring that the parliament 
would not name a successor to the crown until 
a good treaty in relation to commerce and other 
concerns had been concluded with England.— 
Fletcher of Saltoun exposed, in a striking manner, 
the many hardships which the Scots had sustained 
since the union of the two crowns in one sovereign, 
and the impossibility of their bettering their con¬ 
dition, unless by forethought and care to anticipate 
any design that tended to perpetuate the same 
hardships and insults. Remembering the recent 
tragedy at Darien, many of the assembly would have 
asked broadly for a full share in the plantation 
trade of England, and for the shipping of Scot¬ 
land to be included and comprehended in the 
English Navigation Act. This, as Burnet ob¬ 
serves, could not be granted without the concur¬ 
rence of the parliament of England; but the 
Scots were perfectly right in demanding it as they 
did. Another resolution was produced by the 
Earl of Rothes, importing that the Scottish par¬ 
liament should first take into consideration the 
questions of privileges and nationality, make such 
limitation on the power of the crown-as might 
be proper for rectifying the constitution, and 
for vindicating jpd securing the independence 
of the nation; and, all that being done, they 
might take into consideration the resolution 
offered by the Duke of Hamilton for a previous 
treaty of commerce, &c. A violent debate en¬ 
sued ; but, at last, Sir James Falconer suggested 
a double resolution, that the parliament would not 
proceed to the nomination of a successor until the 
previous treaty with England should be discussed; 
and that it would not nominate the successor until 
after the necessary conditions and limitations on 
the crown had been made. This was'carried by 
a considerable majority. Then the Duke of Atholl, 
who led all these violent motions, moved that her 
majesty should be desired to send down the wit¬ 
nesses and papers relating to the late conspiracy, 
in order that those who had been unjustly accused 
in England might be vindicated, and the real 
guilty brought to punishment. The Marquess of 
Twceddalc declared that he had already written to 
her majesty upon this important matter, and 
would write again. It was the design of Atholl, 
and of all those who were most friendly to the 
Pretender, to convict the Duke of Queensberry of 
malice and calumny—to prove, in short, that he 
was the fabricator of the Fraser plot, and, as such, 
merited death. Beyond the walls of parliament 
there was a loud and universal outcry among the 
people, that sundry of their innocent countrymen 
had been maliciously charged with a conspiracy, 
had been seized, examined, tried, and condemned 
in England with an obvious disregard to the rights 
of a nation which was as free and independent as 


England herself, &c. Anne had certainly no 
affection for Queensberry,—she would probably 
have cared very little if he had been thrown, 
bound and helpless, in the midst of the furious 
Jacobites; but she, or her ministers for her, both 
in Scotland and England, saw that, if the exami¬ 
nation was allowed, the business would not end 
with Queensberry,—that it would, on the contrary, 
raise and prolong such a ferment as might prove 
of the most dangerous consequence, while it would 
inevitably divert attention from the subject of the 
Protestant succession, and delay or stop altogether 
the vote of supply. She, therefore, returned no 
answer to the repeated applications for the wit¬ 
nesses and the papers; and the friends of peace 
and of the Protestant succession so managed mat¬ 
ters that the inquiry was let fall. The Duke of 
Hamilton, who was hy this time more than sus¬ 
pected of sharing the political sentiments of his 
grace of Atholl, now moved that the parliament 
should proceed to the limitations, and to the 
treaty about trade, and name commissioners to 
treat with England, before entering upon any 
other business, except the passing of a land-tax for 
two months only, to provide for the immediate 
subsistence of the forces actually on foot in Scot¬ 
land, to whom arrears were due—the latter a cir¬ 
cumstance tending greatly to shake their loyalty 
to Queen Anne. The Earl of Marchmont rose 
and proposed an instant act to exclude for ever 
from the throne of Scotland all popish successors. 
Hamilton and bis part}', with great heat, opposed 
the motion as unseasonable. The Lord Justice 
Clerk brought up a bill of supply, but this bill 
“ had a tack to it.” They fastened, in fact, to 
this money bill a great part of a bill which had 
passed in the preceding session, but to which the 
queen had refused her assent—a bill providing, 
“ that, if the queen should die without issue, a 
Scottish parliament should presently meet, and 
they were to declare the successor to the crown, 
who should not be the same person that was pos¬ 
sessed of the crown of England, unless, before 
that time, there should be a settlement made in 
parliament of the rights and liberties of the 
nation, independent of English councils.”* This 
“ tack” to the supply bill put the Scottish mi¬ 
nistry into extreme difficulties: if they rejected it 
the army could no longer be kept up, for the 
arrears were considerable, and there was no money 
in the treasury to pay them. Some suggested 
asking the English ministry to advance the sub- 

* " By another clause in the net. it wan made lawful to arm the 
subjects, and to train them and put them in a posture of defence. 
This was chiefly pressed, in behalf of the bent affected in the king¬ 
dom. who were not armed: for the Highlanders, who were the 
worst affected, were well armed; so, to balance that, it was moved, 
that leave should he given to arm the rest. All was carried with 
great heat and much vehemence; for a national humour of being 
independent on England fermented so strongly among all sorts of 
l>eople without doors, that those who went not into every hot mo¬ 
tion that was made, were looked on as the betrayers of their coun¬ 
try ; and they were so exposed to a popular fury, that some of^hose 
who studied to stop this tide were thought to be in danger of their 
lives. The Presbyterians wore so overawed with this, that, though 
they wished well to the settlingthe succession, they durst not openly 
declare it. The Dukes of Hamilton and Atholl led all those violent 
motions, and the whole nation was strangely inflamed.”—Barnet. 
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sistence money till better measures could be taken, 
but none of the Scottish ministers would venture 
upon this; for, as an army is reckoned to belong 
to those who pay it, so an army paid by England 
would be called by the Scots an English army. 
“ Men’s minds,” adds Burnet, “ were then so full 
of the conceit of independence (this Anglo-pre- 
latised Scot ought to have spoken with more re¬ 
spect of the higli and proud national feeling of his 
countrymen), that, if a suspicion had arisen of any 
such practice, probably it would have occasioned 
tumults; and even the army was so enkindled 
with this, that it was believed that neither officers 
nor soldiers would have taken their pay, if they 
had believed it came from England. It’ came 
then to this, that either the army must be dis¬ 
banded, or the bill must pass. It is true the army 
was a very small one—not above three thousand; 
but it was so ordered, that it was doubly or trebly 
officered; so that it could have been easily in¬ 
creased to a much greater number, if there had 
been occasion for it. The officers had served 
long, and were men of a good character: so, 
since they were alarmed with an invasion—which 
both sides looked for, and the intelligence which 
the court had from France assured them it was 
intended—they thought the inconveniences arising 
from the tack might be remedied afterwards: but 
the breaking up of the army was such a pernicious 
thing, and might end so fatally, that it was not to 
be ventured on.” 

While the streets of Edinburgh were crowded 
with people of all ranks exclaiming against Eng¬ 
lish influence, and threatening to sacrifice all that 
should prove traitors to their country and enemies 
to the ancient independence of Scotland, the ap¬ 
palled ministers, one and all, signed a letter to the 
queen, advising her to pass the bill, encumbered as 
it was with the greater part of that act of security 
which she had formerly refused. This measure 
involved Godolphin, who was now considered as 
the confidential adviser of the queen in all things, 
and who had already been marked out by the 
high-flying Tories for destruction. If he accepted 
the bill with the tack, he would be accused of 
promoting the disseverance of the two kingdoms; 
if, on the contrary, he refused the bill, he would 
be held liable for the ill consequences of breaking 
the Scottish army, and laying that kingdom open 
to an invasion. But Godolphin had courage 
enough to act with decision in this difficult di¬ 
lemma ; and, as the safest thing for the queen, and 
the least evil for the two nations, he induced Anne 
to pass the bill, and so be in a condition to defend 
Scotland against the incursions of the Jacobite 
Highland clans and against invasions threatened 
from abroad.* 

But for the brilliant successes of Marlborough, 
who relied upon Godolphin as his main stay in the 
cabinet, Godolphin would have been annihilated 

• " This,’’ wiysBumet, " was undor consultation in tlio month of 
■Tuly, when our matteru abroad were yet in n great uncertainty; for. 
though the victory at Schellcmbcrg wna n good step, yet the great 
decision was not then como.” 


in consequence of this measure. For the present, 
the Scottish ministers got the supplies, and the 
forces in Scotland were kept up and somewhat 
increased. The parliament of that country, how¬ 
ever, was not yet satisfied; they debated anew 
upon the Fraser plot, denounced the proceedings 
of the House of Lords in England upon that busi¬ 
ness as an officious intermeddling in their con¬ 
cerns—an encroachment upon the independence of 
their nation; and they drew up an address to the 
queen, desiring that, next session at least, all the 
papers and evidence relating to that conspiracy 
might be laid before them. To still the storm the 
lord commissioner hastened to a prorogation. The 
English Tories got possession of the whole of the 
Scottish Security Bill, printed it, and circulated it 
through the country, in order to show that the two 
kingdoms were now separated so as never to be 
united again. At the same time dark reports 
were spread of vast quantities of urms and ammu¬ 
nition coming from France into Scotland, and of 
designs entertained by the' Scots to cross the bor¬ 
ders and make war upon England! 

In the meanwhile Marlborough was gaining 
the greatest of his victories—was becoming “ the 
hero of Blenheim.” That fortunate soldier and 
politician, accepting a pressing invitation from the 
Pensionary Heinsius, and imitating the famed 
winter journey of the late king, had left London 
for the Hague on the 15th of January, while the 
English parliament was sitting, and when the 
season was intensely cold and stormy, lie arrived 
safely at the Hague on the 19th; and, encouraged 
by the prospect of having 50,000 British troops 
under his immediate command, he proposed to 
the Dutch to open the campaign on the Moselle 
with his own troops and part of the foreign auxi¬ 
liaries, while General Auvcrqucrquc remained to 
act on the defensive in the Netherlands with the 
Dutch and the rest of the auxiliaries. This, in 
fact, was only part of a bold plan he had formed 
for carrying the war beyond the Rhine, where the 
cause of the emperor seemed still falling to ruin ; 
but this part was all lie thought lit to confide for 
the present to the States-Gencral, whose timidity 
and irresolution would, he feared, have opposed 
his daring scheme if they had known the whole of 
it at once. And there was also another reason, 
and a weighty one, for this reticence: somehow it 
had generally happened, that, when a scheme of 
operations w as laid, and produced in the Dutch 
cabinet, in the allied camp, or in conferences with 
the ministers of the confederated powers, it was 
forthwith communicated partially or entire to the 
court of Versailles, or to the t French generals com¬ 
manding in the field! At first the States-General 
w ould hardly enter into Marlborough’s modified 
or half-revealed proposal, considering it too 
hazardous and as likely to leave Holland too 
much exposed; but the pensionary, who had always 
so ably assisted King William, seconded the pro¬ 
posal, and engaged to employ all his influence 
and that of his friends in procuring the concur- 
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rence of his government. At the same time, Hein- 
sius and Marlborough induced the States to grant 
a subsidy to the Margrave of Baden and a supply 
to the circle of Suabia; to take into pay 4000 
Wirtemburgers in lieu of 4000 or 5000 English 
and Dutch, who had been detached to Portugal, 
and also to make a promise of money to the 
Duke of Savoy, with the assurance of so vigorous 
a campaign on the part of the allies as should 
effectually prevent the French from sending more 
troops across the Alps. Under the same in¬ 
fluences fresh encouragements were given to the 
Elector Palatine, and to the new King of Prussia, 
the most selfish and wrong-headed of all the allied 
princes. This over, Marlborough hurried back 
to London, where he arrived.on the 24th of Feb¬ 
ruary, and instantly persuaded the queen to re¬ 
mit a hundred thousand crowns to the circle of 
Suabia; and to send out of her privy purse some 
of the money he had promised the Margrave of 
Baden. Having remodelled his politics so as to 
square with those of a partly Whig cabinet, Marl¬ 
borough left London early in April to put himself 
at the head of the army. In spite of all the en¬ 
deavours of the pensionary and his friends, he 
encountered considerable opposition even to that 
part of the plan which he had revealed (the real 
plan in its full extent was still a mystery even in 
England) : the states of Zealand and Friczland 
in particular objected strongly to any movement 
of troops to such a distance from the Low Coun¬ 
tries. But at length Marlborough, who had pro¬ 
cured a general instruction from the English 
cabinet empowering him to take such measures 
as shuuld be deemed proper for relieving the em¬ 
peror and reducing the Elector of Bavaria, told 
the States that he was fully resolved upon going 
to the Moselle with upwards of 40,000 men. In 
a letter to Godolphin, he says, “ I do no way 
doubt but her majesty will approve this: I am 
very sensible that I take a great deal upon me; 
but, should I act otherwise, the empire will be 
undone, and consequently the confederacy.” The 
States-General were Bilenced by his determined 
declaration, and consented, with a good grace, to 
what they could not prevent. At the same time, 
however, they intrusted him with powers which 
they might and would have withheld if they had 
known the whole of his hazardous project. The 
only one of the generals of the allied powers that 
was intrusted with the secret was Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, who had been appointed, to the command 
of the emperor’s army on the Upper Danube.* 
Leaving Auverquerque with the Dutch troops and 
part of the auxiliaries to guard the frontiers, 
Marlborough proceeded to Utrecht, near which 
place he passed some days with the Earl of Albe- 

• It appears, indeed, from the letters 'written by Eugene to Marl¬ 
borough (preserved among the Blenheim Papers, and in Archdeacon 
Cole’s copies in the Brit. Mus.), and from the Vie du Prince Eugene 
(the latter an equivocal authority, however,) that Marlborough had 
arranged the whole plan of the campaign with that prince, who 
must, therefore, come in for some of the honours of it. Prince 
Eugeno had induced the emperor to write a letter to Anne, repre¬ 
senting iris extreme danger, and pruying for assistance. 


marie, the favourite of the late king, and the depo¬ 
sitary of William’s secrets and plans. He then 
went by Ruremond to Maestricht, and thence to 
Bcdburg, in the duchy of Juliers, which had been 
fixed upon as the place of rendezvous for the forces 
concentrating from different quarters. Here he 
found his brother, General Churchill, with fifty-one 
battalions and ninety-two squadrons of horse.* 
With these troops, which were to be joined on 
their line of march by Prussians, Hessians, Luncn- 
burgers, and others, quartered on the Rhine, and 
by eleven Dutch battalions stationed at Rothweil, 
Marlborough, on the 19th of May (u.s.), began 
his celebrated expedition. He had got no farther 
than Kerpen (on the 20th), when he received an 
express from Auverquerque, imploring him to 
halt, because Villeroy had crossed the Meuse at 
Namur, and was threatening Huy.f At the same 
moment letters arrived from the Margrave of 
Baden urging him to hasten his march towards 
the lines of Stolhoffen, because Tallard had mude 
a movement towards the Rhine. But Marlbo¬ 
rough adhered to his grand project; and, only 
halting a day to quiet the alarms of Auverquerque 
and the Margrave of Baden, he pushed forward 
might and main to Kalsecken. At that point he 
deemed it expedient to disclose more of his plan: 
he wrote to the States-General to assure them that 
no danger was to be. apprehended on the side of 
the Netherlands, while his own sudden operations 
engaged the entire attention of the French; he 
even ventured to ask for further reinforcements, 
insisting that Auverquerque would still be strong 
enough to cover their lines. Then he pushed for¬ 
ward to Sinzig, where he acted as if he intended 
to make the banks of the Moselle the scene of his 
campaign. He had not only kept his own design 
secret, but had established the means of a most 
rapid communication in all directions—if not a 
correspondence with some of the allies of the 
French, who betrayed the movements of Louis’s 
generals. Upon intelligence that Tallard had 
passed the Rhine, thrown forward a reinforcement 
of 10,000 men to the Elector of Bavaria, and then 
resumed his former position near Strasburg, he 
accelerated his march, advancing with the cavalry 

* " On which day the Prince of Saxe Zcist, Bishop of Ranh, and 
several canons of Cologne, attended liis grace with tho compliments 
of that Chapter. The same day M. Brianzoni, envoy extraordinary 
from the Duke of Savoy to her majesty, came to wait upon his grace 
from Cologne, whither they returned together in the evening. The 
Bishop of llaab carried a letter with him from the Duke to the Elec¬ 
tor of Treves, informing hii highness of the approach of the army 
towards Coblcntz, and earnestly desiring him that, as there was a 
great number of bread-waggons, tnmbrills, pontoons, and other 
wheel-carriages, which shortened and embarrassed their marches, his 
highness would be pleased to order abridge to bo laid forthwith over 
tho Rhine ; and that not only to facilitate the passage of these troops, 
hut to spare his highness’s territories, which would suffer the more 
if the army continued longer upon them.”—Dr, Uare't MS. Journal. 
This reverend doctor attended Marlborough as his chaplain, and was 
a good and minute observer of tho whole campaign. Archdeacon 
Coxe made from the MSS. at Blenheim a copy of the Journal, which 
now exists in the Library of the British Museum; but the laborious 
Archdeacon can hardly be said to have made use of the belt parts of 
the chaplain's journal, or of the letters which Hare afterwards wrote 
when the Marlboroughs were in disgrace, and when the government 
were mean enough to stop and examine their letters at the Post 
Office. 

f "The movement of the enemy gave some jealousy to M, d’Au¬ 
verquerque himself; but his grace soon satisfied him that there was 
more advantage than danger in it."—Lore’s MS. Journal. 
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upon Coblentz, and leaving his brother to follow 
with the infantry and artillery. His progress was 
favoured by the German people ;* and on the 26th 
of May, while visiting the Elector of Treves, who 
was sojourning in that lofty and romantic citadel, 
he witnessed from the heights of Ehrenbreitstein 
the passage of bis army across the Moselle and 
the Rhine. Again calling urgently upon the 
States-General for reinforcements he advanced 
along the bank of the Rhine to Broubach. The 
inarch, though rapid, was admirably conducted, 
so as to save the troops from the heat of the mid¬ 
day sun and from all unnecessary fatigue. From 
Broubach he wrote to the King of Prussia, who 
was wittily and correctly described by his son, the 
great Frederick, as being a great man in little 
matters, and a little man in great matters, praising 
the valour of the Prussian troops, and requesting 
to have more of them. He arrived at Mentz on 
the 29th, and rested there a day to refresh the 
troops and to partake of the hospitality of the 
elector. The army was fresh, and in such admi¬ 
rable order and tenue, that the elector exclaimed, 
“ These gentlemen seem to be all dressed for a 
ball.”t 

While at Mentz, Marlborough received advices 
that the States had consented to send after him 
twenty squadrons and eight battalions of Danish 
auxiliaries; but at the same moment he received 
the less welcome intelligence that the M argrave of 
Baden, to whom he had made his mistress send 
money out of the privy purse, had not only suffered 
the 10,000 men that Tallard had thrown forward 
to reinforce the Elector of Bavaria, but had also 
neglected a most favourable opportunity of bring¬ 
ing that elector to battle. In fact, 30,000 German 
troops, of different circles, had permitted the 
Elector of Bavaria to move from his camp at Ulm, 
towards the head of the Danube, to meet the French 
forwarded by Tallard; had allowed the elector to 
pass unmolested through narrow defiles, to march, 
in a manner, right through the main body of the 
Imperialists, to effect his junction with the French, 
and then to return through the narrow and dan¬ 
gerous pass of Stochach with a long line of car¬ 
riages—whereas, by his seizing that pass, he might 
have cut off the Elector’s retreat, and reduced 
him to surrender at discretion, his army being 
without bread, so that any delay or stoppage must 
have been fatal to it. Marlborough, however, did 
not lose heart: he persuaded the Landgrave of 
Hesse to put his artillery at his disposal, sum¬ 
moned several of the auxiliary or partisan leaders 
to receive his instructions as to the proper 
points where they were to join him, took up 
money to pay the English, “ who, notwithstand¬ 
ing the continual marching, were extremely 
pleased with this expedition;” and moved towards 
the Neckor, where he had previously ordered 

* Wherever he went lu* sent forward assurance* that the strictest 
tlijriliUne would be olwcrvcd; and these proinUea were kept much 
la'tter than they usually had been, 

t Hare's Journal. 


bridges to be constructed. He bad already 
saved the emperor from all fears of the Elector 
of Bavaria and his French allies; but, hoping 
to achieve much more than this, he was now 
directing his steps to the banks of the Danube, 
leaving the French in his rear lost in astonishment, 
and too weak and too indifferently commanded to 
be able to do anything but look on. They, indeed, 
were still uncertain as to his real intentions: at 
first they had expected an attack by the Moselle, 
then upon Alsace; his throwing a bridge over 
the Rhine at Philipsbcrg, and the advance of the 
Landgrave of Hesse’s artillery to Manhcim seemed 
to indicate the siege of Landau, which place had 
been retaken by the French and much improved 
in its fortifications.—The French generals were at 
last completely bewildered. If the Condi's and 
the Turcnnes had been alive, affairs might have 
gone differently; but Marlborough’s genius was 
opposed by the mediocrity of Yilloroy and Tallard: 
the first of these generals, who had followed him 
at a respectful distance from the Meuse, brought 
up reinforcements from French Flanders: * Tal¬ 
lard, on the other hand, descended to the Lautcr, 
with the view of joining Villeroy, so as to protect 
Alsace. They were thus at fault, when Marl¬ 
borough crossed the Ncckar, and proceeded to 
Erpingen, with a force continually increasing by 
means of small bodies of Prussians, Hessians, 
Palatines, and others who flowed in to his line 
of march, right and left, like tributary streams to 
a main river. On the 7tli of June he encamped 
at Erpingen, to wait for his brother, who was 
several marches behind him, with the camion and 
part of the infantry. On that day he wrote to 
Godolphin:—“ Having received intelligence yes¬ 
terday that in three or four days the Duke of 
Villeroy, with his army, would join that of the 
Marshal de Tallard about Landau, in order to force 
the passage of the Rhine, 1 prevailed with Count 
Wratislaw to make all the haste he could to Prince 
Louis of Baden’s army, where he will be this 
night, that he might make him sensible of the 
great consequence it is to hinder the French from 
passing that river, while wc are acting against the 
Elector of Bavaria. I have also desired him to 
press, and not to he refused, that either Prince 
Louis or Prince Eugene go immediately to the 
Rhine. I am in hopes to know to-morrow what 
resolution they have taken. If I could decide it 
by my wishes, Prince Eugene should stay on the 
Danube, although Prince Louis has assured me, 
by the Count de. Frise, that he will not make the 
least motion with his army but as we shall concert. 
At this time it is agreed that Prince Louis shall 
act on the Iller, and I on the Dunube. If the 
Marshal de Villeroy can be kept on the other side 
of the Rhine, we must he contented to suffer him 
to do what he pleases there, whilst we are acting in 

* “ Muwhal Villeroy says Voltaire, “who hnd wished to follow 
him on Ilia first marcliea, suddenly lost sight of him altogether, and 
only learned where ho really was on hearing of his victory at Oonu- 
wert ."—Siede de Louie XIV. 
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Bavaria. If we can hinder the junction of more 
troops to the elector, I hope six weeks after we begin 
may be sufficient for the reducing of him, or the 
entire ruining of his country.” His rest at Erpin- 
gen was short; and on the 9th he crossed the 
Neckar in another part of its course, and advanced 
to Mondelsheim, where on the 10th he met for 
the first time Prince Eugene of Savoy, the partner 
or rival in his glory. Many compliments passed, 
and the prince bestowed great praise on the Eng¬ 
lish cavalry, which has not usually been the best 
part of our armies. At Hippach* they halted 
three days, to await the arrival of the infantry and 
artillery, who were still behind, and to concert 
their future operations, which could only fully 
succeed by an entire understanding and cordial 
co-operation. The Margrave of Baden, after de¬ 
taching some troops to secure the passage of the 
Rhine against Villeroy, came up and joined them 
at Hippach, where, he saluted Marlborough as 
“ the deliverer of the empire.” Of necessity, this 
margrave was admitted into their councils and 
deliberations, and from that moment there arose 
differences and jealousies, which might have de¬ 
ranged the whole plan. Marlborough, as we have 
seen, wished the maTgrave to remain on the Rhine, 
and to have Prince Eugene as his colleague on the 
Danube, where the brilliant and decisive part of 
the campaign was to be enacted; but the mar¬ 
grave, who was older in rank than Prince Eugene, 
and unwilling to be kept in an inferior field of 
action, insisted on a right of choice, and, in fact, 
on a right of supreme command on the Danube ; 
and it was not without difficulty that the obstinate 
German consented to share that command by 
alternate days with the English general. Greatly 
to the mortification both of Eugene and Marl¬ 
borough, the former was therefore left upon the 
Rhine, while the latter moved towards the Danube 
with the Margrave of Baden. At the same time 
news was received that Auverquerque had been 
baffled in an attempt upon the French lines in 
Flanders, and had lost an excellent opportunity 
upon the Meuse. Nor was this all: there were 
misfortunes nearer at hand, for some Prussian and 
Suabian corps, that were appointed to join between 
the Rhine and the Danube, mistook their instruc¬ 
tions and lost ten days in marches and counter¬ 
marches. Marlborough, however, went on to 
Ebersbach, where lie rested two days. Here 
Count Wratislaw waited upon him, on the part 
of his master the emperor, who was “ desirous to 
write to the queen that he might have her consent 
to make the duke a prince of the empire, which 
he would do by creating some land he had in the 

• At Hippach Marlborough reviewed his cavalry in tho presence 
of Eugene. " who expressed his surprise to find them in Buell excel¬ 
lent condition after so long a march, and told his Grace that he had 
heard much of the English cavalry, and found it to be the best 
appointed and the finest ne lmd ever seen, ■ But,’ says he, * money 
(which you do not want in England") will buy fine clothe* and fine 
horses, but it cannot buy that lively uir which I see in every one of 
those troopers’ face.*.’ To which his Grace replied, that that must 
1m attributed to their heartiness in the common cause, and the par¬ 
ticular pleasure and satisfaction they had in seeing his highness. — 
Hare's MS. Journal. 


empire into a principality, which would give 
him a privilege of being in the College, or Diet, 
with the sovereign princes of the empire.” The 
aspiring general was wise enough to suppress 
any anxiety about this honour, and to declare that 
he must previously know the will of his mistress; 
saying, at the same time, that in his opinion 
nothing of the sort ought to be done until the fate 
of the war was decided. Yet in the letter to 
his wife in which he communicates this offer his 
exultation is very apparent, as is also that regard 
to money which marked his character from first 
to last.* 

On the 15th of June, Prince Eugene was at 
Philipsherg, on the Rhine; and Marlborough, 
still hampered by the delays and blunders of his 
allies, was preparing to cross the range of moun¬ 
tains which separated him from the valley of the 
Danube, beyond which river he expected the 
Elector of Bavaria would retreat. It was not till 
the 20th that everything was ready, and then, 
while the States-Generul were sending courier after 
courier to induce him to weaken his army and 
send back troops to the Netherlands, he traversed 
the narrow and dangerous pass of Gieslingcn with 
his entire force, and without accident.t Beyond 
that defile he came in communication with the 
troops of Prince Louis, who had taken up a posi¬ 
tion near Westerstcppen. On the 24th he ad¬ 
vanced to Elchingen, close on the Danube, thus 
compelling the Elector of Bavaria to withdraw 
from his post at Ulm. On the 25th, amid torrents 
of rain, which lasted several days, Marlborough 
fixed his head-quarters at Langenau, the Elector 
of Bavaria retiring along the hank of the Danube, 
to an entrenched camp constructed by himself and 
his French allies in the preceding campaign, 
between Lawingen and Dillingen, having broad 
morasses in front, and the Danube in the rear. 
On the following day Marlborough moved, and 
baited on the little river Brentz, only two short 
leagues from the enemy; hut his brother, General 

* He says to the duchess. " What is offered will in history for ever 
remain an honour to my family. But 1 wish myself so well that I 
hope I shall never want the income of the land, which tio doubt will 
be but little, nor enjoy tho privilege of German assemblies. How¬ 
ever, this is the utmost expression that they can make, and therefore 
ought to be taken ns it is meant.” In the same confidential hitter 
his real eagerness for the honour and title peeps out rather plainly: 
—“ 1 know yon wish the queen ami me so well that you would he 
glad that nothing should be done that might do either of us hurt. 
Therefore, my opinion of this matter is, that there can lie no incon¬ 
venience in allowing CountWrntislaw’s master to write to the queen 
to ask her eoneeut. for the doing this, and then to bring tho letter to 
the cabinet council. In the mean time 1 shall take care with Count 
Wratislaw, that no further step be made till I know tho queen’s plea¬ 
sure, and the opinion of the lord treasurer. I am very clear in Baytown 
opinion, that if anything of this be to be done, it will have a much 
better grace for me when the business of tho war is over; but 1 beg 
you to assure the queen, that I will with great pleasure obey in this 
matter, ns well us in everything else, what is most agreeable to her.” 
And a day or two after, in writing to Godolphin about the serious 
business of the campaign, he eagerly reverts to the subjoes, begging 
the minister to let noWy know of it but the queen and her husband. 
—Original Jitters, at quoted by Cote, Life of Marlborough. 

t " There is a continued defile, of about two English miles, which 
would tnke up almost a day's time in the best season of the year to 
pnss witli any number of troops; but it was much more difliculVnow 
because of the excessive rains which hud fallen for the last throe or 
four days together, and had so levelled the rivulets and deepened tho 
roads tnat they would have been thought altogether impassuble 
by any but such ns were carried on by an invincible resolution.”— 
Hare's MS. Journal. 
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Churchill, did not arrive with the artillery and 
part of the foot till the 27th, when the combined 
army amounted to 96 battalions and 202 squadrons, 
with a train of 48 pieces of artillery, pontoons, &c. 
None of the expected forces were wanting except 
the Danish horse, under the Duke of Wirtcmburg; 
but Marlborough did not think himself able to act 
against the Elector of Bavaria as he could wish 
until that Danish cavalry came up. While he 
was waiting, the elector and the French officers 
serving with him threw up some fresh works 
in front of their entrenched camp on the bank 
of the Danube, and detached General d’Arco 
with 12,000 men to occupy the Schellenberg, 
a commanding height overhanging the import¬ 
ant town of Donawert. Marlborough saw clearly 
that by this skilful disposition the Elector hoped 
to cover his own dominions, and keep the allies 
in check, till he should receive reinforcements 
every day expected from France: he therefore 
insisted upon an immediate attack upon the 
heights of Schellenberg, representing to those 
who suggested doubts, that if time was lost the 
enemy would either escape or would have time to 
make an entrenched cam}) there more formidable 
than the one they occupied among the morasses. 
The Margrave of Baden hesitated, but at last con¬ 
sented to an advance; and on the 1st of July, 
when Marlborough had the command for the day, 
he defiled before the elector in his marshy camp, 
and directed his march to the foot of the Schellcn- 
berg. The roads -were little better than bogs, the 
horses frequently sunk to their saddle girths, the 
artillery and heavy baggage waggons stuck in the 
mud, and the march was altogether slow and most 
laborious. Yet towards evening Marlborough 
rested on a convenient plain a few miles from the 
foot of the mountain, from whose summit the 
Gallo-Bavavians were watching his progress with 
evident uneasiness. Gazing on those heights, and 
foreseeing that they would not be carried without 
great bloodshed, he gave orders for establishing an 
hospital for his wounded—an attention not as yet 
generally bestowed by generals on suffering hu¬ 
manity. He also took 130 picked men from each 
battalion of the army, joined these, which, col¬ 
lectively, amounted to 6,000 foot, to 30 squadrons 
of horse and three regiments of Austrian grena¬ 
diers, and ordered that this detachment should 
precede the main body of the army and begin the 
attack. At three o’clock in the morning, as the first 
rays of the sun began to light up the Danube, the 
plain and the mountain, this column was put in 
motion by Marlborough in person, who, at five, fol¬ 
lowed with the rest of the army. There remained 
to be crossed, at about a mile from the foot of 
the Schellenberg, the Wemitz, a deep and rapid 
stream flowing into the Danube; but bridges had 
been prepared to throw across, and the van were 
provided with pontoons and fascines. It was about 
nine o’clock when Marlborough joined the head of 
the attacking column on the bank of this stream, 
where he was saluted by the enemy with a heavy 
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cannonade, and whence he could see the very 
formidable nature of the attack he contemplated. 
The Schellenberg was rough and steep; the summit 
was covered with troops, and protected by an old 
fort and 'by entrenchments, which, though not 
completed, were in a rapid progress; and besides 
all this, there lay between him and the summit a 
thick wood, a rivulet, and a ravine; while on the 
opposite side of the Danube there was a regular 
camp, occupied by a strong detachment of cavalry, 
who could communicate with the town of Donawert 
and the acclivities of the Schellenberg by a bridge. 
About noon, Marlborough, without waiting for the 
Imperialists, who were still in the rear, crossed 
the Wcrnitz, and at about five in the afternoon he 
gave his last orders to the attacking column, the 
command of which was consigned to the Dutch 
General Goor, tend the first line of which was led 
by Brigadier Ferguson, the whole being preceded 
by a forlorn hope of fifty English grenadiers, under 
Lord Mordaunt. The assailants advanced to the 
hill with a firm step, under a tremendous lire from 
the enemy’s works. As soon as they arrived 
within the range of grape shot, the carnage be¬ 
came dreadful. General Goor and other officers 
fell, and for a moment the men paused and hung 
back. But other officers stepped forward to sup¬ 
ply the places of those who had fallen, and then 
the column moved forward till they came to the 
ravine, which some of the men in their ignorance 
mistook for the ditch of the entrenchment, which 
could be made passable by the fascines they 
carried. AVhile they were throwing in their 
fascines, standing exposed on the edge of the 
ravine, General d’Arco plied them with every gun 
he could bring to bear upon them ; and when this 
tremendous fire had produced some effect, he threw 
out some French and Bavarian battalions, who, 
rushing from their works, charged with the 
bayonet. This charge was repulsed principally by 
a battalion of the English guards, who stood their 
ground almost alone, and kept in perfect order, 
though nearly all their officers had been knocked 
on the head before the charge began. The attack¬ 
ing column soon formed again, and advanced still 
nearer to the works. But d’Arco concentrated 
nearly his whole force in their front, by drawing 
in the men that had occupied ther flanks, and he 
not only continued to ply the assailants with grape 
shot, but sent out beyond his trenches several 
strong sallying parties, who fought bravely, and 
used both musket and bayonet with great effect. 
Again the allies began to weaver and to give way; 
and their repulse seemed complete, when General 
Lumley led forward a body of horse, threw back 
the enemy, and closed up or re-formed the ranks 
of the allies. During their severe sufferings, the 
French and Bavarians had not escaped tremendous 
loss: of some of the parties that sallied from the 
trenches scarcely a man had returned; and at this 
critical moment, the accidental explosion of some 
gunpowder in their works spread a sudden panic, 
which could not be overcome in the.,shortness of 
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time allowed them. For the next moment the 
English and the Dutch burst into the entrench¬ 
ments, and the Imperialist^led on by the Mar¬ 
grave of Baden, were seen advancing towards the 
heights from under the walls of Donawert. 
While the English and the Dutch were, as yet, 
part in the ditch, and part scaling the entrench¬ 
ment, the French and Bavarians, abandoning every 
part of the work, fled in complete disorder down 
the hill side, towards the bridge over the Danube. 
The fugitives were followed by the whole body of 
the allied cavalry, and the carnage was terrific. 
And when the unhappy fugitives reached the 
bridge, it broke down under their weight, and 
hundreds of them were drowned. Other bodies 
were driven over the banks; and in the end, 
between the sword and the Danube, 1,000 or 
8,000 perished on that fatal evening. Of the 
whole force detached to Schellcnberg, only 3,000 
men rejoined the elector; but a considerable num¬ 
ber came in as deserters to the allies. Sixteen 
pieces of artillery and all the tents were taken. 
The night set in with a heavy rain; and, in spite 
of the shouts of triumph, the allied camp presented 
a sight of horror: there were 4,000 men wounded, 
and at the very least 1,500 killed. The loss in 
officers was particularly heavy; eight generals, 
eleven colonels, and twenty-six captains being 
among the slain; and the Prince of Bevern and 
Count Styrum being' mortally wounded. The 
sufferings of the wounded w ere, of course, greatly 
aggravated by the state of the weather; but 
Marlborough, it is said, paid particular attention 
to them. lie then left a considerable body to keep 
possession of the Schcllenberg, and withdrew to 
his camp on the Wernitz, attributing his success 
to the particular blessing of God, and the unpa¬ 
ralleled bravery of her majesty’s troops* 

After this battle of Schellenberg or Donawert, 
as it is variously called, fresh misunderstandings 
broke out between the English general and the 
Margrave of Baden. The German general had 
been slightly wounded in the engagement, and had 
entered the entrenchments before Marlborough 
came up in person; hence the margrave and his 
friends claimed for him the chief honour of the vic¬ 
tory, regardless of the obvious facts, that the whole 
plan was the English general’s, and that, without 
the decided will of Marlborough, there would have 
been no battle at all. Marlborough, on the other 
side, spoke with contempt of his colleague. A 
feud was the consequence, which spread from the 
army, where it might have proved very dangerous, 
to the Low Countries and the Hague, where the 
party inimical to Marlborough struck a medal 
with the effigies of the margrave on the one side 

' * Sec note to the queen immediately after the victory in Coxe, Life. 
In taking Prov^ence into partnership in these dreadful doings, 
MariboTongh did no more than what was common with all commanders 
down to the time of our great living general, whose good sense and 
juwter feeling put an end to the practice. Marlborough, however, in 
tlie hurry of the moment, used an awkward mode of expression. 

Our success,” he says, ” is In o great measure owing to the par¬ 
ticular blessing of God, and the unparalleled bravery of your 
troops,”. 


and the lines of Schellenberg on the reverse to 
commemorate the victory. But the world at 
large took a juster view of the case, and of the re¬ 
lative merits of the two commanders: throughout 
Germany, throughout Italy, in every part of the 
Continent, by friends and by foes, the merit of the 
achievement was given to Anne’s general, and the 
name of Marlborough was on every man’s tongue. 
Even the French began to sing him in songs, and 
the Italians, farther off, dreamed of him as of 
some fierce conqueror of the old times.* But 
Marlborough had more serious thoughts to occupy 
his mind than these jealousies and bickerings. 
He received intelligence that Villeroy had pro¬ 
mised the Elector of Bavaria that he would send 
him, by way of the Black Forest, fifty battalions 
of foot and sixty squadrons of horse—“ the best 
troops of France, which would make him stronger 
than the confederates.” The English general, 
however, relied much on the assurances of Prince 
Eugene, that he would venture everything rather 
than suffer these French reinforcements to pass 
quietly as the last had done. Marlborough also 
expected that the enemy would defend Donawert 
to the last extremity. But here he was agreeably 
disappointed, for the Elector of Bavaria withdrew 
his garrison, set fire to his magazines, abandoned 
all his positions, and commenced a retreat towards 
Augsburg, thus leaving his hereditary dominions 
open to invasion. On the 6th of July he wrote to 
Godolphin: “ We are now taking care for a pas¬ 
sage over this river of Lech, and then we shall be 
in the heart of the elector’s country. If lie will 
ever make propositions it must be then* The 
Marshals de Villeroy and Tullard are separated. 
The latter is to join the Elector of Bavaria, and 
the Duke de Villeroy is to act on the Rhine. 
Prince Eugene will be .obliged to divide his army, 
so that he may observe each of their motions. As 
for his person it will he with that army that is to 
observe M. Tallard. By all the intelligence we 
have, our last action has very much disheartened 
the enemy, bo that, if we can get over the river to 
engage them, I no ways doubt but God will help 
us with the victory. Our greatest difficulty is, 
that of making our bread follow us: for the troops 
that I have the honour to command cannot subsist 
without it, and the Germans , that are used to 
starve , cannot advance without us” 

On the 7th the passage of the deep, broad, and 
rapid river Lech was effected at Gunderkingen, 
and upon this the Bavarian garrison at Neuburg 
abandoned that important place and retired to 
Ingoldstadt. On the 10th, Marlborough was en¬ 
camped near Mittelstetten with 73 battalions and 
174 squadrons. He had now the whole of the 
army in the elector’s country, and he announced 
that if that unfortunate prince would not con- 

• The Duke of Shrewsbury, in a congratulatory lettergram Home 
where he was still residing, nays : •’ I will not suspend your time 
with politic reflections, which you can make much better thun I, bn 
must toll you that in this holy, ignorant city they have an idea of 
you as of a Tamerlane ; and, had 1 a picture of old Colonel Birch 
with his whiskers, I could yutit off for yours, and cliungo it for ouo 
done by Raphael.” 
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descend to terms he would do his utmost to' 
ruin that country. At this moment the elector, 
showing no disposition whatever to treat, lay 
strongly encamped at Augsburg, awaiting the re¬ 
inforcements wliich Villeroy had promised. Bread 
was now plentiful in Marlborough’s camp; provi¬ 
sions were brought out of Franconia, and the sol¬ 
diers helped themselves in Bavaria, plundering the 
poor people without mercy. Marlborough exulted 
in this pleasant state of tilings, and still more at 
the promptitude with which he was obeyed on all 
hands. “ I have the pleasure,” he writes to his 
wife, “ to find all the officers willing to obey, with¬ 
out knowing any other reason than that it is my 
desire , which is very different from what it was in 
Flanders, where I was obliged to have the consent 
of a council of Avar for everything I undertook.” If 
we are to believe his own account, several unwise 
delays which now look place were owing entirely 
to the backwardness and wilful obst inacy of the 
M nrgravc of Baden. Rain, an insignificant fortress, 
detained him five or six (lays, and when he pro¬ 
posed a rapid movement for the reduction of Mu¬ 
nich, the capital of Bavaria, he was unable to obtain 
the artillery and stores which had been promised 
by the Margrave. On the 31st of July he wrote 
to Godolphin:—■“ For Avant of cannon, and the 
King of France doing all lie can to succour the 
elector, we shall be obliged to take such measures 
as our wants will permit us; but you may be 
assured if they give us any opportunity avc shall be 
glad to come to a battle; for that avouIiI decide 
the Avliolc, because our troops are very good. But 
our misfortune is, that avc want everything for 
attacking towns, othcnvisc this would have been 
dated from Munich.” In the mean time he had 
detached thirty squadrons to assist Eugene in dis¬ 
puting the advance of the promised French rein¬ 
forcements, Avhich Avcrc now knoAvn to be under 
the command of Tallard. Without cannon and 
without money, Marlborough Avas glad to receive, 
at last, some propositions from the elector. Though 
unwillingly, the emperor’s ambassador entered into 
these preliminaries, engaging to obtain for the 
elector the restoration of his dominions, and a sub¬ 
sidy of 200,000 crowns, upon condition of his en¬ 
tirely breaking off from the French, and furnishing 
12,000 men for the service of the emperor. But 
Villeroy’s assurances and Tallard’s advance re¬ 
vived the spirit of the Bavarian prince; be failed 
in an appointment to meet the Austrian plenipo¬ 
tentiary for the conclusion of the treaty, and sent a 
message to announce that the French general was 
approaching to his succour with 35,000 men, and 
that he should run the chances of his brave and 
steady ally. No doubt the elector’s propositions 
and overtures had been illusory from the first, and 
meant merely to gain time. Marlborough felt it in 
this way, and, forthwith, he gave up the Avhole 
country, as fur as Munich, to military execu¬ 
tion. The sight of the burning towns and vil¬ 
lages, hoAvever, went to his heart; and lie deplored 
the cruel necessity which he considered he lay 
VOL. iv. 


mder* On the other side Tallard got through the 
Black Forest, and, after losing five days in a fruitless 
and absurd attempt on Villingen, forded the Danube 
at Moskirk, and emerged into the plains about 
Him. He*then struck away to the north-Avest, 
and, with a few rapid marches, came into commu¬ 
nication with the electoral army, which continued 
to hold its ground at Augsburg. Prince Eugene, 
unable to prevent.thesemovements, made a parallel 
march from the Rhine with an inferior force, and 
reached the plains of llochstadt with his 18,000 
men nearly at the same time that Tallard effected 
his junction with the Bavarians. lie was still 
far apart from Marlborough and the rest of the 
confederates—he was precisely in that position 
where a Conde or a Tureune would have crushed 
him by a concentrated attack, and then marched 
away with a superior force, Hushed Avith success, 
to crush Marlborough. The confederates were, in 
fact, in that very situation which the Austrians so 
often fell into, and Avhich Napoleon Buonaparte, at 
a later day, so often revelled in. But Tallard hud 
none of this genius and decision; and Marl¬ 
borough and Eugene were left to exercise their 
superior abilities, and to join their separated 
armies in one compact and formidable mass. 
Marlborough fell back upon Neubnrg, and, on the 
Gth of August, encamped on the Paar near Schro- 
benliauscn. Here Prince Eugene, who had lrf'L 
his army, galloped into the camp almost alone and 
unknown, to concert measures with the English 
commander. One of their first resolutions appears 
to have been to get rid of the conflicting voice and 
authority of the Margrave of Baden, avIio fortu¬ 
nately consented to go Avith 23 battalions and 31 
squadrons to lay siege to Ingoldstadt, a fortress 
which had never before opened its gates to a con¬ 
queror, and the possession of Avhich Avas indispen¬ 
sable to the confederates if they meant to keep 
their footing in Bavaria. On the 8th, Marlbo¬ 
rough approached the bridges laid near the con¬ 
flux of the Lcch and llie Danube; and, on the 
morrow', upon intelligence that the united Gallo- 
Bavarians were marching down to the Danube, 
he advanced to Exheim. At this last point Eu¬ 
gene left him to bring up his own 18,000 men , 
but in an hour or two the prince galloped, back to 
apprise Marlborough that the enemy were in full 
inarch towards Dillingcn, in the evident intention 
of crossing the Danube and overwhelming his 
(Eugene’s) little army. By joint advice Eugene’s 
troops were thereupon ordered to fall hack, and 
the mass of the forces of Marlborough Avcrc put 
in motion to recross the Danube, in order to be on 
the same side of the river Avith those of Eugene, 
and to join them as soon as possible. This opera¬ 
tion Avas exceedingly difficult. Marlborough had 

* In letters to tins Duchess lie says : " This is eontrarv to my na¬ 
ture, ami nothing but absolute necessity couhl have obliged me to 
consent, to it, for these poor people suffer for their master’s ambition. 
There having been no war in this country for above sixty years, these 
towns und villages are so clean that you would la* pleased with them. 
.... You will, I hope, believe me, that my nature suffers when I 
see so many tine placet burnt, and that must be Imint, if the lileclor 
will not hinder it.” 
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to traverse the Aicha, the Lech, and the Wcrnitz, 
as well as the Danube, and all these streams were 
swollen by the recent rains. The operations, how¬ 
ever, were conducted with admirable skill and 
forethought, and by the 10th Marlborough had 
pitched his camp between Mittelstadt and Peu- 
chingen, having, to quiet the alarms of the Mar¬ 
grave of Baden, promised to cover the siege of In- 
goldstadt. On the evening of that day he threw 
across the Danube 28 squadrons of horse and 
20 battalions to reinforce Prince Eugene,' who 
was now at Donawert, and prepared to follow with 
his whole army as soon as he should he certain 
that the Elector of Bavaria and the French mar¬ 
shal had passed ,.the Danube with Iheir whole 
army. “ When,” he says in a confidential letter 
to Godolphin, “ Prince Eugene and I have joined, 
our army will consist of 160 squadrons and 65 

battalions. The French make their boast 

of having a great superiority, but I am very con¬ 
fident they will not venture a battle. Yet if we 
find a fair occasion we shall be glad to em¬ 
brace it, being persuaded that the ill condition of 
our affairs in most parts requires it.” As he was 
retiring in the night for a short rest, Eugene an¬ 
nounced, by express, that the enemy had crossed 
the Danube in force, and that he stood in need of 
instant succour. The prince had posted his in¬ 
fantry in d’Arco’s old position on the Schellen- 
berg, with orders to repair the entrenchments: his 
baggage he had left at Donawert, and he himself, 
supported by the Duke of Wirtemburg, was en¬ 
deavouring to maintain himself on the Kessel. No 
time w r as to be lost, as the heads of the Gallo-Ba¬ 
varian columns were already appearing near Stein- 
heiin.' At midnight Marlborough ordered his bro¬ 
ther, General Churchill, who had already crossed 
the Danube, to advance and join Eugene, and 
within two hours the whole of the main army was 
in motion, crossing the river at different points: 
but it was ten o’clock at night before the junction 
with Eugene was completed. Then the com¬ 
bined armies encamped with the Danube on 
their left and the Kessel in their front, beyond 
which rivulet General Rowe and some of the 
English guards w r crc posted. At the dawn of day 
(the 12th) Marlborough’s baggage and artillery 
came up. At the same moment the English guards 
moved in the direction of Schwcningen, Marl¬ 
borough and Eugene being with them to survey 
the ground. Presently these two generals, having 
ascended the tower of a church, discovered the 
quarter-masters of the Gallo-Bavarian army mark¬ 
ing out a camp between Blenheim and Lutzingen, 
and instantly they resolved to give bgttle, andlbe- 
gin the attack before the confusion, inseparable 
from a change of camps, should be over. Some 
officers, acquainted with the superiority of the 
enemy’s forces, and the strength of their position, 
ventured to remonstrate. “ I know the danger,” 
said Marlborough; “ but a battle is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary, and I rely on the bravery and discipline 
of the troops, which will make amends for our 
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disadvantages.” During the night, while the 
French and Bavarians were moving to the new 
camp they had selected, and extending their lines 
along the elevated ground which stretches from 
Blenheim to Lutzingcn, Marlborough concerted 
with Prince Eugene the arrangements for a general 
battle. And as early as two o’clock in the morning 
of Sunday, the memorable 13th of August, these 
two generals broke up their camp, and by three 
crossed the Kessel with an aggregate force of52,000 
men and 52 pieces of artillery. Tallard watched 
their movement with joy, anticipating nothing 
less than cutting them off from their communica¬ 
tions with the places Marlborough had taken in 
Bavaria, and sliding between them and the Da¬ 
nube. Meanwhile the confederates continued to 
advance over difficult ground, intersected with rivu¬ 
lets and ditches, Eugene leading the right wing 
and Marlborough the left. The water-courses, 
the woods, and the hills behind Blenheim, were 
scanned with a careful eye; nearer at hand every 
inch of ground -was examined; and from a certain 
point Marlborough and Eugene rode forward to 
observe the positions of the enemy, being attended 
by a Prussian general, who was perfectly well 
acquainted with the ground and all the local pecu¬ 
liarities from having fought on it and been made 
prisoner the preceding year in the battle which 
Villars had gained over the Imperialists. At 
seven o’clock the outposts and picquets of the 
Gallo-Bavarians were running back from all points, 
and the columns were seen forming in the en¬ 
campment in order of battle. In all they amounted 
to 56,000 or 57,000 men, or to 4,000 or 5,000 
more than the confederates; and they had an im¬ 
mense advantage over the confederates in their 
ground. ‘ But in case of a defeat their situation must 
be hopeless, and TallaTd and the elector had com¬ 
mitted a great fault in forming in two separate 
bodies at a considerable distance from each other 
with hardly any infantry between them as a 
sentry.* 

The united troops of the elector and General 
Marsin occupied the left, at Lutzingcn; Tallard 
stood on the right, by Blenheim. A brigade of 
dismounted dragoons was posted behind a barri¬ 
cade of waggons between the village of Blenheim 
and the Danube, and three brigades occupied the 
village, and communicated with the dismounted 
dragoons. There were palisades, barricades, and 
gates, and the open spaces in the village between 
the houses and the gardens were blocked up with 
carts, felled trees, and boards, all having behind 
them well covered musketeers. There was also a 
small old castle by the village, and this and the 
church tower were garnished with muskets; while 
a battalion of artillery was distributed on various 
points in and about Blenheim, under the command 
of the French general Clcrambault, who was in¬ 
structed to maintain the village to the last extre¬ 
mity. It was to this formidable point, having the 

* “I have often heard,” Rays Voltaire, " from the month of Munihnl 
Villars, that this disposition of the army tvas inexcusable.” 
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little, river Ncbcl flowing before it, that Marl¬ 
borough, after a short cannonade on both sides, 
during which he was nearly struck by a French 
ball, led his left wing, while Prince Eugene moved 
with the Tight to fall upon the Elector andMarsin. 
Marlborough sent, the brave Lord Cutts to begin 
the attack on the village of Blenheim, lie himself 
moving down the Nebel under a heavy fire of 
grape-shot, in order to seize an opportunity of 
throwing himself between the two divisions of the 
Gallo-Bavarians, whose communications were now 
maintained apparently by nothing but horse. 
Cutts, under another iirc of grape, threw fascines 
into the bed of the Ncbcl, got across that stream, 
and deliberately advanced towards the palisades and 
enclosures. The French there held there fire till 
he was within thirty paces; and then they gave 
such a volley as laid prostrate a vast number of 
officers and men. But General Rowe, at the bead 
of the leading brigade of English, walked on, and 
stuck his sword into the palisades, before he gave 
the word to fire. The French w r ere covered, and 
the English uncovered; the palisades were strong; 
Rowe was mortally wounded by a musket-ball; 
his lieutenant-colonel and major were killed in 
attempting to remove his body; and the leading 
brigade, after losing onc-third of its numbers, was 
driven back and broken, and charged by three 
squadrons of gens d’armes. But a body of Hes¬ 
sians moved forward to the support of the English, 
and drove the French horse back to their lines. 
Lord Cutts then got, up five squadrons of cavalry, 
who experienced great difficulty in clearing the 
swamp, and who would have been driven back 
across the Nebel but for the steadiness of the 
Hessian infantry. After several sanguinary at¬ 
tacks and sallies on the part of the French, the 
brigades of Ferguson* and Hudson crossed the 
stream at another point, forced the enemy to with¬ 
draw some artillery with which they had swept 
the fords, and advanced right in front of the 
village. The old national animosity and rivalry 
blazed out in a fury; the French and English 
officers crossed swords through the palisades, and 
fought hand to hand; and the English, soldiery, 
here and there, losing patience for the operations 
of loading and priming, thrust at the French 
through the openings in their defences with the 
points of'their bayonets, or beat them on the head 
over the barricades with the butt ends of their 
muskets. But Lord Cutts, who appears to have 
had not a single cannon with him, saw that there 
was no hope of forcing the village without artil¬ 
lery, and he was compelled to order back his 
thinned ranks to the cover of some rising ground. 
But in the mean time, Marlborough, with his eye 
on the wide gap that interposed between Tallard 
and Blenheim, and the Elector and Marsin, 
pushed part of his infantry over some little bridges, 
and. then, by means of fascines and planks, sent 
his cavalry after them. Both horse and foot were 
ertfiladed on their passage by a portion of Clcram- 
bault’s artillery; nevertheless, they formed on 


the opposite bank of the rivulet, threw back the 
charges of the French and Bavarian cavalry, and 
kept their ground, waiting for the Prince of llol- 
stein-Beck and his artillery,—an arm which seems 
1o have been badly disposed of during the early 
part of this battle, for the prince had been can¬ 
nonading the enemy from a point whence his 
balls coidd scarcely reach them, while Cutts and 
others had been hammered to death, without a 
cannon to reply. llolstcin-Bcck bad scarcely got 
half his column across the stream w r hen he was 
charged by the Irish brigade in the pay of Louis 
XIV., who fought most desperately, and by other 
fresh troops : his highness was mortally wounded, 
and made prisoner; his men, that were not driven 
back into the rivulet, were cut to pieces. It was 
at this critical moment that Marlborough in person 
galloped to the spot, and led a brigade across the 
stream, ordering at the same time some artillery 
to be brought up, and extending some Danish 
and Hanoverian horse along the banks. He com¬ 
pelled the French horse to fall back in an instant, 
and, by one or two simple movements, lie esta¬ 
blished a connexion with the troops fighting under 
Eugene, and masked his own intended movement 
(with his entire centre) upon Tallard, who had 
committed a series of blunders, and who was now 
about to be entirely cut off from his ally, the 
Elector, having vainly trusted that the cavalry 
placed in the gap and his moving butteries would 
prevent any advance in that direction. By five in 
the afternoon the English general) had formed his 
cavalry in two strong lines, and posted his infantry 
in their rear; and then, amidst a tremendous fire 
of cannon and musketry, he moved rapidly forward 
up a steep hill, upon which the French horse were 
now concentrated with a part of Tallard’s infantry 
brought out from Blenheim. The summit of the 
hill was gained; hut there Marlborough was 
brought to a pause by the firm array of the enemy, 
and even thrown back some hundred paces; but 
he repeated his attack with artillery and small 
arms, gradually overpowered the fire of the 
enemy, and then, with a charge, broke the French 
horse, and cut to pieces or made prisoners some 
regiments of infantry. Abandoned by the flight 
of their cavalry, Tallard now sent an officer to 
order the infantry to evacuate Blenheim, and 
another to press the Elector either to support 
him with a reinforcement, or to make a diversion 
in his favour by a dashing offensive movement in 
the opposite direction. But the Elector could do 
neither of these things; the Imperial cavalry and 
other masses of the confederate army now occupied 
the gap which the French horse had held before; 
and Prince Eugene, after sustaining several re¬ 
pulses, had driven the Elector’s troops beyond 
Lutzingcn, had turned his flank, and posted him¬ 
self on the edge of a ravine where he could 
scarcely be attacked with any effect. Thus left 
to himself, and apparently before he could bring 
up or put in order the troops which had been sta¬ 
tioned in the village of Blenheim, ^allard was 
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charged with the overwhelming force of the allied 
horse; and, broken and dismayed at once, he fled 
with part of his cavalry to Sondcrheim, while the 
rest fled towards Hochstadt. Marlborough fol¬ 
lowed Tallard with the sword in his loins, drove a 
vast number .of his men down the declivity near 
Blenheim into the Danube, and took still more 
prisoners. At Sonderhcim, with the Danube on 
one side and victorious enemies on all other 
sides, Tallard, who had seen his son killed, and 
who had been wounded himself, surrendered with 
many officers of distinction. Nor had those 
who fled towards Hochstadt a better fate: they 
got entangled in a morass; were cut off by dra¬ 
goons, and, in the end, they were nearly all killed, 
made prisoners, or drowned in the Danube, except 
the famous brigade of Grignan and some of the 
gens d’armes, who fell back to some heights 
beyond Hochstadt. In one or two instances whole 
battalions laid down their arms, and cried for 
mercy. Prince Eugene witnessed part of the ope¬ 
rations which ended in the flight of Tallard from 
the verge of the ravine above Lutzingen, where 
he had posted himself; and shortly after, observ¬ 
ing Margin’s horse and the Bavarian infantry 
pouring along the Lutzingen road in great disorder, 
lie judged that the Elector was about to retreat 
from that point. Although his way lay across 
the ravine and through woods, and although he 
had only two squadrons of horse with him, Eugene 
advanced to intercept this retreat, and emerging 
into the plain, he did some mischief, and then 
awaited the arrival of the confederate cavalry, who 
were pressing hard on the flying Bavarian horse. 
Marlborough, who had now nothing to do on his 
side, saw the flames rising from Lutzingen, which 
the retreating forces had fired, and, being made 
aware of the advance of Eugene, he detached a 
mass of cavalry to co-operate with that prince. But 
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night was now falling, and the smoke from the 
burning town, with that from the burnt gun¬ 
powder, prevented Hompcsch, who led this mass 
of cavalry, from seeing distinctly. Eugene’s force 
was mistaken for the Gallo-Bavarian army, and 
Hompcsch drew rein and wheeled about, when a 
joint attack and pursuit must have destroyed all 
the forces that remained with the Elector and 
Marsin. As it was, the Elector fell back in toler¬ 
ably good order upon Dillingcn. But still the 
village of Blenheim was held by 12,000 men, who 
either had not had time to obey the evacuating 
order scht by Tallard, or who had fallen back into 
the village as the safest place in the headlong 
retreat. Clerambault, who had commanded there, 
was missing, — it was afterwards found he 
was drowned in the Danube,—but the French 
troops made a most resolute resistance. When 
they saw that Marlborough was surrounding the 
village with troops and artillery, they attempted 
to rush out and gain a road which led to Sondcr- 
heim, but here they were checked by the Scots 
Greys; and, when they tried in another direction, 
their way was barred by the cavalry of General 
ltoss. Still, however, they sheltered themselves 
behind their barricades and the walls and houses 
of Blenheim, and kept up a sharp fire. At length, 
however, fire was set to the houses; batteries were 
planted all round within musket-shot; and every 
road, every path, was blocked up. Then a parley 
took place, and the French proposed a capitula¬ 
tion ; but General Churchill rode to the spot, and 
insisted on an unconditional surrender; and to 
these hard terms they were forced to come at last, 
twenty-four battalions and twelve squadrons lay¬ 
ing down their arms to the conqueror. The total 
loss of the Gallo-Bavarians on this decisive day, 
in prisoners, killed, and drowned, exceeded rather 
than fell short of 35,000 men. The army, which 
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Mi:dai. snu'cic to commemorate tub Battle of Blenheim, 

Oil the Obverse are Portraits of Piinco Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough. On the Reverse the BatUc of Blenheim, shoving the rout 
of Ihe French army and the surmidcr of Marshal Tallurd. 
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was to have overturned the empire, and to impose 
the will of Louis XIV. on the whole of Europe, 
was annihilated. Marlborough and his allies on 
their side lost above 12,000 men.* 

We have entered into far more details respect¬ 
ing this brilliant and decisive campaign than we 
can attempt to do in any of the succeeding parts 
of this war. We were anxious to present some¬ 
thing like a competent notion of the prowess and 
ability of one who is always ranked among the 
greatest of English captains. The plan of the 
campaign, the mode in which it was conducted, 
and the result of it, may, after every possible de¬ 
duction, justify the laurels which have been put 
upon the head of the hero of Blenheim. Soon 
after the battle about 3000 Germans, who had 
been serving with the French, enlisted under the 
banner of Marlborough, and this number was sub¬ 
sequently increased considerably. The Elector of 
Bavaria, continuing his retreat, scarcely stopped 
till lie reached Villeroy in Flanders. The whole 
of his dominions were abandoned to the conqueror. 
The court of Versailles had small comfort to oiler 
their unfortunate ally, and the French nation fell 
for a time into gloom and despondency.! 

On the 19th of August Marlborough and 
Eugene advanced in the direction of Ulm, in the 
hopes of obtaining that important place either by 
a siege or by a treaty with the unfortunate wife of 
the Elector. On the 21st Marlborough informed 
his duchess that he aud the prince had offered 
1<> restore the whole of Bavaria, and obtain for the 
Elector 400,000 crowns per annum, if lie would 
only enter into the confederacy, and furnish the 
allies with 8000 men. But lie adds, “I take it 
for granted he is determined to go for France, 
and abandon his own country to the rage of the 
Germans.” Leaving a force for the reduction of 
lllm, the army, on the 28th, began to march in 
different columns to the Rhine; and by the begin¬ 
ning of September the different columns were all 
concentrated round l’liilipsbcrg. By the Sth the 
whole army had crossed the Rhine into Alsace, 
and commenced their march upon Landau, which 
was to he invested by the Margrave of Baden, 

* Coxa, Lift'of Milrllmrou^li. — ITarr'rt Journal.—G oxp, Murl- 
MSS., its existin'; in cojiicx in lirit. M»s.—Lili* mill Heisjn 
of Queen Anno.—linger Coke.—Voltaire, Sieeledo T.otiis XIV. 

\ " Snuli,” wiyn Voltaire, " wan the celebrated lint tie which th< 
Krcnnli call the battle of I lochs tel, the Germans l’lcnthcim, and tin 
English nienheim. The cou<|iierorH had nlmnt 5000 killed and mioo 
M ounded, the greater yart beiuj? on thn side of l’riuee Hiifreuu. The 
French army Mas almost entirely destroyed: of (10,000 men, so Umg 
\ iclorions, there never rc-iwseinhled more than SiO.OOO cfl'eetiv 
About 12,000 killed, 11,000 prisoners, all the cannon, a prodigio 
number of colours mid standards,‘all the tents and equipages, the 
general of the army, and lsoo ofllecrs of mark in the power of the 
eonquoror, signalized that day! The fugitives dispersed in all diree 
lions; more than a hundred leagues of country were lost in less than 
one mouth. The whole of llavnriit, falling under the yoke of the 
emperor, experienced all the rigour of the irritated Austrian govern¬ 
ment, and nil the rapacity and barbarity of a victorious soldiery. 
The Elector, living for refuge to Uruxscls, met on the rnud his 
brother the Elector of Cologne, driven, like himself, out of his 
States: they embraced in a flood of team. Astonishment mid con¬ 
sternation seized the court of Versailles, so long accustomed to pros- 
Jieritv. The news of the defent arrived then* in the midst of the re¬ 
joicings for the birth of a great-grandson of Loiuh XIV. Nobody 
dared inform tile king of so cruel a truth. Mndumc de Maintenmi 
Mas obliged to tell his majesty that he was no lunger invincible.'"— 
Steele dc Louis XIV, 


while Marlborough and Eugene covered the siege; 
and before the campaign closed Landau and 
Trncrbach were both taken, the besiegers being 
strengthened in men and in materials by the 
arrival of the greater part of the force left before 
Ulm, which bud surrendered after a very short 
resistance. 

Before Marlborough returned home, he received 
from the Emperor Leopold a letter addressed “ To 
the Most Illustrious Prince of Us, and the 
Holy Roman Empire, John Duke of Marl¬ 
borough,” &c., announcing in form his elevation 
to a place among the princes of the empire, &c. 
The fortunate soldier, however, liked not this 
empty title; he wished the lamii from which he 
was to take his title to he named betbrehand, 
representing that he could not have a seat in the 
Diet till he was master of an imperial lief in the. 
empire; his friends Godolphin and Harley raised 
other objections, and as Leopold was ready neither 
with money nor land, the high honour was held 
in suspense for the present. Marlborough, how¬ 
ever, employed his influence and address to bring 
about a reconciliation between the emperor and 
his revolted subjects in Hungary, whose formidable 
insurrection, promoted by the French, had em¬ 
barrassed the operations of this present campaign, 
by obliging Leopold to keep a large part of his 
army continually on the frontiers, or m the pro¬ 
vinces of Hungary. His success fell short of his 
expectation; for Leopold, who would have listened 
to terms in the moment of danger, when Tallard 
and the Elector of Bavaria were upon the high 
road to Vienna, would give car to none when 
Marlborough had dissipated the danger. In the 
month of November the English general, who was 
at least as able in negotiations and court proceed¬ 
ings as he was in war, made a journey to Berlin 
to engage the king of Prussia to suspend certain 
claims he had upon the Dutch, to enter into I he 
confederacy still more earnestly, and to furnish 
still more troops. Ilia Prussian majesty promised 
8,000 men for the speedy relief of the Duke of 
Savoy; and then Marlborough travelled, in mise¬ 
rably cold weather, to Hanover, where lie met with 
a warm reception from “ the; Protestant Succes¬ 
sion”—-the family which only waited for the death 
of Anne to ascend the throne of England. The 
elector was an ally, a member of the confederacy 
which had been the means of raising the general 
to the summit of honour; but, apart from- the 
business of war, there were, of course, other 
powerful considerations to draw Marlborough to 
the court of the Guolphs. From Hanover he went 
to the Hague, and thence set out for England, 
lie arrived at the palace of St. James’s in the 
middle of December, carrying with him Marshal 
Tallard and the rest of his more distinguished 
prisoners, together with the standards he had taken 
and the other trophies of his great victory. His 
reception was in every way flattering, and all classes 
, seemed in an ecstasy except the ultra-Tories, who 
threatened nothing less than an impeachment for 
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what, even after its success, they chose to style his 
rash inarch on the Danube. The parliament had 
assembled on the preceding 29th of October, and 
on the 15th of December, the day after his arrival, 
Marlborough took his seat in the House of Peers, 
being welcomed by the lord keeper with an address 
of congratulation. On the same day a committee 
of the Commons waited upon him with the thanks 
of their House for his glorious services. Proces¬ 
sions and city feasts followed in abundance.* 

While Marlborough had been fighting on the 
Danube, another English force under the command 
of the Duke of Schomberg, and then of the Earl 
of Galway, had been engaged on the Tagus, the 
Douro, and the frontiers of Spain. The Archduke 
Charles, or, as he was now called, King'Charles of 
Spain, had been conveyed to Portugal by our 
English fleet; and 6,000 English and Dutch 
troops were sent to assist him in his bold enter¬ 
prise of invading Spain and dethroning Philip, the 
grandson of Louis XIV. Great preparations had 
been counted upon on the part of the King of 
Portugal, now a member of the confederacy; but 
when the English and Dutch arrived in his 
country they found that he had prepared nothing, 
and that they must distribute themselves among 
the garrisons on his frontiers, which were menaced 
by the Duke of Berwick, the natural son of James 
II. (by Arabella Churchill, the sister of Marl¬ 
borough), but now a Spanish grandee, and in the 
service of the French King of Spain. And, in 
effect, Portugal, instead of .invading, was invaded. 
Berwick entered at one point, and took the town 
of Segura, while Villadarias entered at another. 
Two Dutch battalions were surprised and taken 
by Berwick, who pushed forward for the Tagus, 
which his colleague Villadarias was approaching 
by another line of march. King Philip soon 
joined Berwick in person, and then Portalcgre 
was invested, and the garrison, including an 
English regiment of foot, compelled to surrender. 
Philip or Berwick then moved to Castel Davide, 
and that place also surrendered at discretion. On 
the other hand, the allies, to make a diversion, 
sent Das Minas into Spain with 15,000 men; and 
this general took one or two places in Castile, and 
defeated a body of French and Spanish troops. In 
other quarters it was usual to suspend military 
operations on account of winter; but here the 
heats of summer had that effect, for Philip, finding 
the weather grew excessively hot, sent his troops 
into quarters, and the allies followed his example. 

* "On tho 3rd of January (1705) the trophies of the victory wore 
removed from the Tower, where they were first deposited, to West¬ 
minster TIall. The cavalcade consisted of companies of horeo and foot 
guards, intermitted wiUi persons of distinction, who attended to do 
honour to the occasion, and was closed by 128 pikemen, each having 
an uplifted standard. Amidst the thunder of artillery, and the shouts 
of an exulting multitude, the procession moved through the streets 
of London and Westminster, ui solemn pomp, and, traversing the 
Green Park, was viewed by tho queen from one of the windows of 
the palaeu. Since the defeat of the Spanish Armada, so triumphant 
a spectacle had newer gladdened the eyes of a British public; nor 
was the effect unworthy of the occasion: the pulse of the nution beat 
high with joy, and the names of Anne and Marlborough were mingled 
amidst the testimonies of tumultuous exultation which burst from 
all ranks and orders.’’—Care, Life. 


Schomberg, who had disagreed with the Dutch 
and Portuguese commanders, and who was dis¬ 
gusted with everything he saw, desired leave to 
resign his command. The Earl of Galway 
(Rouvigny) was then appointed; and that general 
arrived in the Tagus about the middle of July, 
with some reinforcements. All was quiet till the 
first rains of autumn had cooled the air, and then 
King Charles and the King of Portugal went to 
the frontiers of Castile, with an intention of doing 
great things. But they did nothing, nor did 
King Philip or the Duke of Berwick perform 
much more. 

As for Villadarias, he had been recalled from 
his insignificant conquests in Portugal, and sent 
to recover The Rock of Gibraltar, which had 
been taken by the English rather by accident 
than by any matured design. Sir George llookc, 
after landing King Charles at Lisbon, sent a 
squadron to cruise off Cape Spartcl, under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Dilkes, who took three 
Spanish men-of-war, after a smart engagement. 
Rooke himself soon received orders from the 
English cabinet to sail to the relief of Nice and 
Villa Franca, which were supposed to be in danger 
from the French: at the same time he was pressed 
by King Charles, who had been given to believe 
that the people of that city and all the Catalonians 
would declare in his favour, to appear with his 
fleet before Barcelona. Rooke was ready to per¬ 
form both services: taking the Prince of Ifesse 
Darmstadt on board, who had formerly been Vice¬ 
roy of Catalonia, he sailed for Barcelona, and in¬ 
vited the governor to surrender to his lawful 
sovereign, King Charles the Third. The Spaniard 
replied that Philip V. was his lawful sovereign. 
Thereupon, by the advice of Hesse Darmstadt, 
who assured him that there were five to one for 
King Charles in the city, and that upon his land¬ 
ing some troops this popular majority would 
oblige the governor to surrender, Rookc disem¬ 
barked his marines, and sent a new summons. 
But‘there was no rising, or sign of rising; the 
governor was firm, the place strong; and, after 
throwing some fifty or sixty bombs, the English 
admiral re-embarked his marines, and sailed up 
the Mediterranean to Nice. That place was in 
no danger; but Toulon was close at hand, 
and off that port he learned fron. an English 
scout that vast preparations were making, and 
that the Count de Toulouse (a natural son of 
Louis XIV.) was coming into the Mediterranean 
with the Brest fleet, in order to join that of Toulon. 
Rooke immediately slipped down the Mediter¬ 
ranean towards the Straits, where he was joined 
by a good Bquadron under Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 
No French fleet was in sight—Toulouse had 
passed Rooke on his way from Toulon;—the 
English fleet therefore sailed to the const of Por¬ 
tugal, in order to protect that country against the 
French, who were invading it. But Rooke and 
Shovel soon returned to the Straits; and on the 
17th of July, when they were about seven leagues 
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to the eastward of Tetuan, a council of war was 
held on board the Royal Catherine, wherein it was 
represented that the most important of places of 
arms, Gibraltar, was at that moment weakly 
garrisoned, and resolved thereupon that an at¬ 
tempt should be made to carry the place by a 
sudden assault. On the 21st the whole licet 
came to anchor in Gibraltar Bay. The marines, 
amounting to about 2000 men, were put under the 
command of the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, and 
landed on that narrow, short, sandy isthmus which 
connects the all but isolated rock with the main, 
and which is now known by the name of the 
Neutral Ground. Having thus cut off his com¬ 
munications with the country, Hesse summoned 
the Spanish governor, who, weak as he was, 
declared that he would defend the place to the 
utmost. On the following day, Rooke ordered 
Rear-Admiral Byng and Rear-Admiral Vander- 
dussen to range their ships in a line and batter 
the works: but the wind blew' so hard all that 
day that they could not get into position and order. 
On the morrow', however (the 23rd), soon after 
day-break, the ships lay with their broadsides to 
the works: Rooke gave the signal, and the can¬ 
nonading was commenced with tremendous effect. 
Fifteen thousand shots were discharged within five 
or six hours. The South Molehcad w r as demolished, 
and the Spaniards at nearly all points were beaten 
from their guns. Captain Whittaker was ordered 
to take all the boats, filled with marines and 
sailors, and to possess himself of the South Mole- 
head. The boats were soon ready, and Captain 
.lumper and Captain Hicks, being the foremost in 
their piunaces, landed on the Mole sword in hand, 
being followed by their men and others from other 
boats. But their footing was insecure,—they were 
treading upon a mine, which the Spaniards now 
sprung. The explosion was terrific, and when 
the smoke cleared away two English officers and 
about a hundred men were found killed or wounded. 
The rest of the assailants, however, kept their 
ground; others followed them, the sailors climbing 
up the face of the rock as nimbly as the monkeys 
which arc native to it. Captain Whittaker joined 
Jumper and Hicks on a platform, and then led the 
seamen up to a redoubt between the mole and the 
town. The Prince of Hesse, in the meanwhile, 
was doing what he could with the marines on the 
side of the isthmus—which, from the nature of 
the ground, w-as very little—and other bodies of 
sailors effected a landing* between Europa Point 
and the town. Captain Whittaker’s party soon 
carried the redoubt, and thereupon the Spanish 
governor capitulated, and threw open the gates 
which led to the isthmus, for the entrance of the 
Prince of Hesse and the marines. Thus was carried 
in three days the famous old rock, which has since 
sustained sieges of many months’duration, baffling 
mor^ than once the united power of France and 
Spain—a place so strong by nature, and so fortified 
by .modem science, by successive excavations and 
other works, that it can scarcely be taken from us 


so long as England remains sufficiently strong at 
sea to keep it supplied with provisions and ammu¬ 
nition. The Spanish general, Villadarias, who 
was sent from Portugal to recapture it, found lie 
could do nothing against it. Admiral Rooke, 
leaving the Prince of Hesse and the marines to 
garrison the valuable conquest, sailed again up 
the Mediterranean. O 11 the 9th of August he 
came in sight of the united Brest and Toulon 
fleets, all dean out of harbour and in excellent 
condition; whereas the English and Dutch ships 
were foul and thinly manned, having been long 
from home, and weakened by casualties, drafts, 
and the recent abstraction of nearly all their 
marines. Rooke, however, determined to engage, 
and on Sunday the 13th of August he came up 
with the French, under the supreme command of 
the Count de Toulouse, off Malaga. The count 
had fifty-two ships, many of which were first- 
rates, and twenty-four galleys: Rooke, between 
English and Dutch, had fifty-three ships, but 
scarcely any first-rates among them, and a few 
frigates, that were ordered to cheek the French 
galleys. The allies bore down upon the French, 
who were formed in line; and the battle began at 
ten o’clock. In the course of an hour or two some 
of Rookc’s ships were obliged to quit the line for 
want of gunpowder! At about two in the after¬ 
noon the van of the French gave wav; hut, the 
fight was maintained at longer shots till night set 
in, when Toulouse bore away to Jecward, under a 
light breeze. On the following morning the wind 
shifted, and gave the French the advantage of the 
weather-gauge; hut, though they were close within 
sight, they made no use of this advantage; and on 
the J5th Toulouse slided off for Toulon, followed 
closely by- Rooke, who would have renewed the 
combat had lie been able. As it ended, the affair 
off Malaga was little better than a drawn battle; 
not a ship on either side was taken or destroyed; 
hut the loss of human life was great, and here the 
French suffered most.* Nor was the Count de 
Toulouse left in a state to take the sea again this 
summer. In fact, the French did not venture 
another great engagement at. sea during the whole 
war. After the battle, Rooke sailed to his im¬ 
portant conquest of Gibraltar to relit; and towards 
the end of August he sailed for England, leaving 
a squadron with Sir John Leake to protect the 
coast of Portugal, and to keep the Rock, threatened 
by Villadarias, well supplied.t 

• Tin* loss of (lu* English mid Hutch in killed and wounded was 
computed at nearly men ; lint, as the French lost 200 officers, it 
was assumed that,’in proportion, some 4000 of their men must have 
been killed or wounded. Both sides most indisputably fought with 
great bravery while the battle lasted. Sir Cloudesley Shovel, who 
commanded In the van, declared in his offieial letter " that tlw* like 
never had iieen in any former time." 

\ Villadarias. marching from Portugal nnd coneentratiiifj all tint 
Spanish forces in Estremadura and Andalusia, presented himseir at 
the edge of the isthmus or Neutral Ground, and began to invest 
Gibraltar toward* the end of October. As the Spaniard was thought 
deficient in activity and military science, the Marquis de Tease was 
sent from France to supersede him in the command of the Itesieging 
army; but the Frenchman could do no more titan the Spaniard,anti, 
after four or five months of fruitless endeavours, the siege was raised. 
In the great importance of the acquisition of Gibraltar itself, historians 
have generally overlooked the timely and very irouprtant diversion 
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Every exploit was now weighed in England in 
the balances of party and faction. The Whigs 
had their pet hero, the Tories theirs ; and each 
of these classes laboured to underrate the ser¬ 
vices of their opponents. In the House of 
Lords, where the Whigs prevailed, and .where 
Marlborough was considered as a convert to the 
party, nothing was spoken of but the glory of our 
arms upon the Danube and the great battle of 
Blenheim; not so much as an allusion being made 
to llookc’s capture of Gibraltar, or to his hard- 
fought battle olf Malaga: in the Commons, where 
the Tories still prevailed, and where Rooke was 
considered as a pillar of the party, they made as 
much of that admiral’s skill and courage as of 
Marlborough’s; and coupled in one sentence die 
battles of Blenheim and Malaga. Anne, in the 
speech with which she had opened the session, 
had again recommended that there should be no 
contention among them, and declared her intention 
of being kind and indulgent to all classes of her 
subjects. YettheOccasional Conformity Bill, though 
twice rejected, was again brought forward, to the 
great disgust of Godolphin, who, after many vain 
attempts to moderate that party, abandoned the 
Tories altogether, and began to put himself in a 
hostile attitude towards them. The bill, still 
further mitigated, but still oppressive, was carried 
through the Commons, where Bromley, the mover, 
declared that the church of England was in as 
much danger frpm dissenters as it was in from 
papists when the tests were enacted: but it was 
again thrown out in the Ixmls by a considerable 
majority, Godolphin, who had formerly voted for 
it to conciliate the queen, now directly opposing 
it.* 

The transactions of the Scottish parliament 
during their lust session attracted the attention 
and excited the passions of the English Houses, 
both Lords and Commons. While Lord Wharton, 
to practise on the timidity of Godolphin, was 
openly boasting that he had the treasurer’s head 
in a bag ever since the Scots bad passed their Act 
of Security, Lord Ilaversham proposed a censure 
upon ministers, and was seconded by the displaced, 

which the unexpected capture of that place caused in favour of 
Portugal. 

* Anne herself was present in the House of Lords when the Occa¬ 
sional Conformity Bill was rejected. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Tenison, declared his decided disapprobation of the persecutin'} 
hill. " The employing of persons," said he, “ Of a religion different 
from the established in civil offices hns been practised in all countries 
where liberty of conscience lias lieen allowed. We have already gone 
further in excluding dissenters than any country has done. What¬ 
ever reasons there were to apprehend oiu religion in danger from 
papists when the Test Act was passed cannot be applicable to the 
dissenters at present. On the contrary, manifest inconveniences 
result from this exclusion," Defoe, who took up the pen whenever 
religious liberty was menaced, said at this time But our eyes are 
at last opened; the name of Protestant is now die common title of 
an Englishman, the Church of England extends her protection to the 
tender consciences of her weaker hrethreu, knowing that all may be 
Christians, though not. alike informed, und the dissenter extends his 
charity to tlio Church of England, believing that in his due time 
God shallreeeal even thisunto them. If this is not, I wish this were, 
the temper of both parties; and I am sure it is already the temper 
of some of each side, which few are of the wisest, most pious, and 
most judicious. But while frailty and infirmity are csscutiul to 
humanity, and pride nnd hypocrisy are the two regnant \ ices of the 
Church, tins good spirit ounnot be’ unimsal, and we do not expect 
t "—Vitcoum upon Occasional Conformity. * 


discontented, and furious Earls of Rochester and 
Nottingham. It was proclaimed to the House 
that the Act of Security, pretended to luwc been 
granted in order to obviate a rebellion in Scotland, 
had furnished the Scots with an incitement to re¬ 
bellion, and a sanction for resistance. The storm 
was terrible, hut Lord Godolphin’s friends and the 
Whig party prevented a direct vote of censure. 
They were, however, obliged to agree to a variety 
of resolutions, as also to present an address to the 
queen, praying her majesty (as if tiie Scots really 
intended, an invasion) to fortify Newcastle, Tyne¬ 
mouth, Carlisle, and Hull; to call out. the militia 
of the four northern counties; and to send a com¬ 
petent number of regular troops to the borders. A 
bill, founded upon their lordships’ resolutions, whs 
sent down to the Commons. But, though as furious 
against the Scots and their Bill of Security as the 
Lords could be, the Commons were still disposed 
to quarrel with everything that came to them from 
the Upper House, and they threw out the hill, and 
prepared one of their own, which so nearly re¬ 
sembled the other that the Lords passed it without 
difficulty.* Godolphin at this trying moment 
derived strength from the growing greatness of his 
near ally, Marlborough; and he and other states¬ 
men seemed at Inst to have made up their minds 
to effect the Union. 

A.n. 1705. On the 17th of February Amu* in¬ 
formed the House of Commons that she purposed 
to convey to the Duke of Marlborough and his 
heirs the interest of the crown in' the manor and 
honour of Woodstock, with the hundred of Woot- 
ton, and requested supplies to enable her to clear 
off the encumbrances oil that princely domain. A 
bill was forthwith passed by both Houses, and re¬ 
ceived the royal assent early in March. And Anne 
accompanied the grant with an order to the Board 
of Works to erect, at the expense of the crown, a 
splendid palace, to bear the name of Blenheim. 
This work was presently commenced under Van¬ 
brugh, the architect, poet, and dramatist; but 
Marlborough and, yet more, bis wife, were an¬ 
noyed almost to death during its prograss, and 
the hero did not live to sec the completion of 
this monument to his fame. Sir George Rooke, 
on the other hand, nearly got an impeachment 
instead of a palace and princely manor. The 
Whigs in the House of Lords commenced an 
inquiry into various mismanagements, alleged 
to have taken place in the navy and admiralty de¬ 
partments, which were chiefly under the direction 
of Rooke, whom the Commons spared because lie 

* The resolutions of the Lords worn—" 1. That the queen be enabled 
l>y act of parliament to nominate commissioners,' the former commis- 
sion having expired, to treat concerning an union with Scotland. 2. 
That the natives of Scotland should not enjoy the privileges of 
Englishmen until an union ho effected, or the succession settled as in 
England, 3. That the bringing of cuttle from Scotland into England 
lie prevented. 4. That the lord high admiral lie required to issue 
orders for capturing such Scottish vessels as shall be found trading to 
the ports of France, or any other of her majesty's enemies. 5. That 
the exportation of English wool into Scotland be prohibited. Tlie 
chief additions made liy the Commons were the prohibition of Scottish 
linen in England nr Ireland, and a permission to tbo Protestant 
freeholders of the six northern counties of England to furnish them¬ 
selves with arms, 8cc, 
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was n Tory. Some doubt may be entertained 
whether the admiral was guilty to any serious ex¬ 
tent ; hut the Whigs had now a firm hold on 
Marlborough, and, through him and his wife, upon 
the queen; and Rooke was dismissed when their 
lordships presented their elaborate representation, 
and Sir Cloudcsley Shovel was appointed to the 
command of the fleet. 

The Commons had not deemed it expedient to 
pursue the burgess of Aylesbury, who had ques¬ 
tioned their authority in the preceding session. 
Upon their denunciation of- all the lawyers who 
had assisted Ashby, the Lord Chief Justice Holt 
is said to have declared publicly that, if any mes¬ 
senger of the House of Commons presumed to 
enter Westminster Hall, in order to seize the per¬ 
son of any attorney or pleader, he would commit 
him to Newgate. Encouraged by these circum¬ 
stances, and by the circular which the House of 
Lords had addressed to the sheriffs and borough- 
Tecves of the kingdom, five other burgesses of 
Aylesbury brought their several actions for da¬ 
mages upon the same grounds. The Commons on 
the other hand, resolute to maintain what they 
considered their privileges, committed the five bur¬ 
gesses, who lay in prison for nearly three months 
without offering any submission. No notice, it 
appears, was taken of their case till the money bills 
had been all safely passed; then a motion was 
made in the Queen's Bench for a Habeas Corpus: 
the puisne judges declared their opinion as before, 

VOL. IV. 


that the court could take no cognizance of the mat¬ 
ter ; but the chief justice maintained that a gene¬ 
ral warrant of commitment for breach of privi¬ 
lege was of the nature of an execution ; and, as it 
appeared upon the face of the warrant itself, that 
the fiyc prisoners had been guilty of no legal of¬ 
fence, unless to claim the benefit of the law in 
opposition to a vote of the House of Commons was 
such, it was his opinion that they ought instantly 
to he discharged. The prisoners being, however, 
remanded by the decision of the majority of the 
court, moved for a writ of error in order to bring 
the matter before the Lords. As this writ could 
only he obtained by a petition to the throne, the 
Commons, anticipating, presented an address to 
the queen, in which they affirmed that in this case 
no writ of error could lie, and requested her ma¬ 
jesty not to grunt one. Anne replied that she 
hoped never to give her faithful Commons any 
just ground of complaint; hut to obstruct the 
course of judicial proceedings was a matter of such 
importance, that she thought it necessary to weigh 
and consider carefully what it might be proper for 
her to do. UpOn this the Commons ordered the 
five prisoners to be removed from Newgate into the 
custody of their serjeant-at-arms, lest they should 
be discharged by the queen's granting the writ of 
error; and, again striking at the lawyers, re¬ 
solved that all such as had pleaded in behalf of 
the prisoners were guilty of a breach of privi¬ 
lege, and should be taken into custody. The 
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Lords, on the other hand, passed resolutions de¬ 
claring that for subjects to claim their just rights 
in a court of law was no breach of privilege; that 
the imprisonment of the men of Aylesbury was 
contrary to law; and that the writ of error could 
not he refused without a violation of Magna 
Charta. And they followed up this vote by an 
address to the queen, beseeching that immediate 
orders might he given for issuing the writ of 
error. The dispute was now complicated by' a 
doubt whether a writ of error was of right or 
only of grace. And here the judges agreed 
that it was of right. Each House had re¬ 
course to the pen and the press; but in the end 
the victory remained with the Lords; for the 
queen declared to them that she would certainly 
have complied with their lordships’ request in re¬ 
gard to the writ of error, but that, as it now be¬ 
came absolutely necessary to put an end to the 
session, she knew it could produce no effect: and, 
in fact, upon that very day, the 14th of March, she 
put an end to the session, by prorogation : and, on 
the 5th of April following, she dissolved this high 
Tory House of Commons by proclamation. “ It 
was no small blessing,” says the Whig Bishop 
Burnet, “ to the queen and to the nation that they 
had got well out of such hands.” According to 
the Tories, “ the Whigs had leaped into the saddle 
again” by the practice of base arts and manoeuvres, 
had thrown open the Hood-gates of Presbyterianism, 
of universal dissent and republicanism, and had 
exposed both church and state to inevitable de¬ 
struction.* TJjc Whigs certainly showed a dis¬ 
position to get everything into their own hands: 
new promotions of men of their part)- were made 
in the church, in the navy, in the army; and there 
were many alterations in the lord-lieutenancies of 
the counties, all in favour of the Whigs. 

In the month of April Marlborough went to the 
wars, hoping to be able to act with 90,000 men 
upon the Moselle. But he encountered innume¬ 
rable difficulties on the part of the States General, 
the empire, and other members of the confederacy, 

* " It has been thought strange, that, when both the queen ami 
the ('ominous appeared so zealously affected to the established 
ehurch. such a flood of Whiggism should so suddenly breakiti upon 
us. Hut if it be considered that the ministers, who countenanced 
the introducing them, were, or pretended to lie, ouee the great 
natrons of the ehurch j and, by this und other specious pretences, 
h;ul established themsohes in the queeu's favour; that the confe¬ 
derate arms, during their administration, had met with great suc¬ 
cess, which rendered their leaders very popular; and that it was long 
ere they were suspected of any designs to the prejudice of the esta¬ 
blishment. either by the queen or the Tories themselves; that some 
very crafty courtier’s, who had been soured by prosecutions, out of 
revenge nud hopes of a restoration, very rpadily joined with them ; 
aud that they were supported by a great assembly at home, and the 
allies abroad ; we may cease to wonder how the Whigs leaped into 
the saddle once again. They drew gentlemen in gradually, lrom one 
step to another, till they rendered their retreat difficult, and at 
length made them instruments in getting the parliament dissolved, 
and another House of Commons chosen alter their own heart; in¬ 
asmuch, that the church wus really apprehended to be in distress by 
some, under a queen of known affection to her establishment. And 
when the Whigs had once engrossed all the posts of power and profit, 
and entered into strict engagements with foreigners of the same 
stamp, their next policy was to represent themselves as so formi¬ 
dable a body, that it was not safe to touch them; and it is a much 

r iter wonder that her Majesty ever disengaged herself than that 
remained under their influence so long.”— JAfe and lieign of Her 
late Excellent Majesty Queen Anne, t/c. : to which it annexed, some 
Political Remarks on Bishop Burnet’s History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne. 8vo. HS8. 
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and, instead of being opposed by Villeroy and the 
other French generals, who had found their way 
to promotion and command through the favour and 
countenance of Madame de Maintenon and con¬ 
fessors and Jesuits, he was fronted by Villars, 
almost the only real soldier left in a high com¬ 
mand, and who, if not a great strategician, was 
(lashing and resolute in the extreme. Prince 
Louis, the Margrave of Baden, was, or pretended 
to be, in very bad health; but Marlborough waited 
upon him at Radstadt, in the month of May, and 
induced the prince to promise to join him on the 
Moselle. Upon the faith of this promise the Eng¬ 
lish general advanced with the intention of bring¬ 
ing Villars to battle; but the Margrave failed him 
altogether, and he was obliged to fall back with 
some precipitation to the Meuse, where the French, 
by a sudden effort, had captured Huy, tuken the 
town of Liege, and invested the citadel; while 
the Dutch general Auverquerque was cooped up 
in a camp near Maestricht, with a force too weak 
to do anything hut look on. The States General 
trembled for their own territory; but Marlborough 
re-appearing on the Meuse, recaptured Huy, drove 
the enemy from Liege, forced their lines at Tirlc- 
mont, and pushed them back to the Dylc. It is 
said that he got them into a position where he 
might have annihilated them, but that, the Dutch 
field-deputies refused to let their troops act. What¬ 
ever was the cause, the enemy was allowed to retreat 
unmolested to Brussels, and the campaign of 1705 
closed ingloriously for the allies.* “ I never,” 
says Burnet, who still maintained a close intimacy 
with the general, “ knew the Duke of Marlborough 
go out so full of hopes as in the beginning of it; 
but things had not answered his expectations.” In 
the course, of the summer the Emperor Leopold 
died, and was succeeded by his son Joseph, both 
in his hereditary and elective dignities. Accord¬ 
ing to our bishop, the defunct emperor “ was the 
most knowing and the most virtuous prince of his 
communion, only lie wanted the judgment that 
n as necessary for conducting great affairs in such 
critical times. He was almost always betrayed, 
and yet he was so firm to those who had the ad¬ 
dress to insinuate themselves into his good opinion 
and confidence, that it was not possible to let him 
sec those miscarriages that ruined his affairs so 
often, and brought them sometimes near the last 
extremities: of these everybody else seemed more 
sensible than he himself. He was devout and 
strict in his religion, and was so implicit in his 
submission to those priests who had credit with 
him, the Jesuits in particular, that he owed all his 
troubles to their counsels. The persecution they 
began in Hungary raised one great war, which 

*•" The Prince of linden's conduct, through this whole matter, was 
liable to great censure: the worst suspicion was, that he was cor¬ 
rupted by the French. Those who did not enrry their censures so 
far attributed his acting as he did to his pride, and thought htri en¬ 
vying the Duke of Marlborough, and apprehending that the whole 
glory of the campaign would be ascribed to him, since he hod t|ie 
stronger army, chose rather to defeat the whole design than see an¬ 
other carry away the chief honour of any successes that might have 
hapi»ened. —Uurnef. 
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gave the Turks occasion to besiege Vienna, by 
which he was almost entirely swallowed up : this 
danger did not produce more caution: after the 
peace of Carlowitz, there was’ so much violence 
and oppression'in the government of Hungary, 
both of Papists and Protestants, that this raised a 
second war there, which, in conjunction with the 
revolt of the Elector of Bavaria, brought him a 
second time very near utter ruin: yet he could 
never be prevailed on either to punish, or so much 
as to suspect, those who had so fatally entangled 
his affairs, that without foreign aid, nothing could 
have extricated them. He was naturally merciful 
to a fault, for even the punishment of criminals 
was uneasy to him. Yet all the cruelty in the 
persecution of heretics seemed to raise no relenting 
in him.” The most favourable reports were spread 
respecting the character, habits of business, and 
intentions of his successor Joseph, who, in the 
course of the autumn was visited at Vienna by 
Marlborough, bearing a promise of a good Eng¬ 
lish loan to that court, to enable it to eejuip an 
army for Italy, where the Fveuch were regaining 
the ascendancy. Prince Eugene was now on that 
side of the Alps with a weak army, and a dispi¬ 
rited colleague in the Duke of Savoy. After be¬ 
ing shut up in the country about Bergamo, Eu¬ 
gene broke through the French lines and fought 
the Duke of Vendome at Cassano, on the Adda. 
Both parties claimed the victory; but the French 
were enabled to threaten Turin, to take one or two 
oilier places, and, at the end of the campaign, to 
reduce and demolish Nice. The campaign in Por¬ 
tugal opened advantageously for the allies, and 
more might have been done there had it not been 
for tbe jealousies and dissensions of the Earl of 
Galway, who commanded the English, Fagcl, who 
commanded the Dutch, and Das Minas, w ho com¬ 
manded the Portuguese. But, on tbe other side, a 
great error had been committed by the court of 
King Philip in sending back to France the Duke 
of Berwick, who had some of the qualities of a 
great general, and who was indisputably better 
than those who succeeded him. While the Gallo- 
Spanish court was concentrating a large portion 
of its disposable forces on the side of Gibraltar, 
Lord Galway crossed the frontier of Estremadura, 
took the towns of Valencia, l)e Alcantara, and 
Alvuquerque, and invested Badajoz. But here 
Galway’s hand was carried off by a shot, a stern 
resistance was encountered, and, the French Gene¬ 
ral Tease coming up in force, and Das Minas, the 
Portuguese general, not appearing at all, the allies 
were constrained to give up the siege and to fall 
back upon Portugal. Spain, however, was invaded 
by sea by a small English army, under the com¬ 
mand of the most daring and most brilliant sol¬ 
dier of the day, who only wanted a few sober 
qualities to be more than a rival to the fortu¬ 
nate Marlborough. This was the witty, eccentric, 
and unscrupulous Lord Mordaunt, now (by the 
death of his uncle, in 1691,) Earl of Peterborough, 
"’ho sailed from Portsmouth in the month of June 


with about 5000 men, embarked in a licet com¬ 
manded by Sir Cloudesley Shovel. At Lis¬ 
bon they took on board the Austrian claimant 
Charles. His majesty of Spain and the. Indies 
was, like his brother the Emperor Joseph, in 
a sad state of impccuniosity; so Peterborough, 
who was as careless of money as Marlborough 
was fond of it, munificently entertained him and 
his suite at his own private cost on their voyage 
from the Tagus. At the rock some more troops 
were embarked; and then Peterborough, with 
Charles and the Prince of Hesse Dnrmstudt, set 
sail for the coast of Valencia. Peterborough 
landed, took the small fort of Denia, circulated 
proclamations in the name of Charles Ill., and, 
finding the disposition of the Spaniards in those 
parts to be very favourable, and that insurrections 
against the-French claimant Philip had broken 
out in other quarters, lie, with his characteristic 
daring, proposed making a forced march inland, 
and setting the Austrian on the throne at Madrid, 
which capital lie was confident he could carry by 
a coup de main. But those who were acting with 
Peterborough had none of his romantic boldness; 
his project was overruled, and he was constrained 
to go and undertake the siege of Barcelona. It, 
may be doubted whether it would not have been 
easier to march and take Madrid. There were 
5000 brave men within the walls of Barcelona,— 
the Spaniards in all ages have, been famous for 
their resistance in such places,—and the fortifica¬ 
tions had recently undergone considerable repairs. 
Yet Peterborough landed, and sat down before the 
place in the end of August with little more than 
6000 effective men. The English and Dutch 
generals serving under him were all of opinion 
that the attempt amounted to madness; but he 
persisted; and, throwing off all the trammels of 
routine and military pedantry, he carried on the 
siege in a way that confirmed all the old generals 
in their notion that the man was mad. They said 
that it was impossible such wild and irregular 
plans could succeed; hut they succeeded neverthe¬ 
less. It was, for example, against all rule and 
precedent to attack the castle before taking the 
town; hut Peterborough saw that, if he could only 
take the strong castle of Montjuieh, which com¬ 
manded the town, first, the town itself must soon 
fall: he perceived at once that the arduous part 
of the undertaking was the capture of the castle; 
and therefore he resolved to begin with it while 
his men were fresh and vigorous, and free from 
those casualties and miseries which inevitably 
attend protracted sieges. Accordingly lie took a 
near view of the castle in person, discovered 
enough to convince him that the garrison in it was 
neither strong nor vigilant; and then, pretending 
to give up his enterprise, he re-embarked some 
of his troops, in order to make the Spaniards be¬ 
lieve he was on the point of sailing away. Com¬ 
municating his real design to none but the Prince 
of Hesse Darmstadt, Peterborough, on the night 
of the 3rd of September, suddenly put qjjout 1400 
* 2 a 2 • 
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men under arms, and sent them by two different 
bye-roads to fall upon the castle. The first body, 
consisting of 800 men, he led in person, having the 
Prince of Hesse Darmstadt with him, who had 
volunteered to partake in the hazard. “The 
second body,” says Burnet, “were led by General 
Stanhope, from whom I had this account.” About 
day-break Peterborough fell upon the defences of 
the castle, and, with no artillery with him except a 
few small field-pieces and mortars, he established 
himself on the outworks; but the Prince of Hesse 
Darmstadt received a shot in his body, fell, and 
expired soon after; Stanhope, owing to some of 
his men mistaking their way, did not come up for 
some time* and the Spanish governor made a 
fierce sally from the body of the castle, hoping to 
sweep the assailants down the hill before him. 
But Peterborough and his brave men kept their 
ground: the Spaniard, thinking them more numer¬ 
ous than they were, wheeled round without coining 
to blows, and ran back within the castle. Then 
Stanhope’s men came up, and Peterborough threw 
a few bombs into the castle. One of these bombs 
fell into the powder magazine, blew it up, and 
caused the death of the governor and some of the 
best officers, and thereupon the rest surrendered 
without delay. Then Peterborough, directed his 
attention to the town below, reached the walls, and 
induced the governor, Velasco, to agree to sur¬ 
render within four days, if not relieved. Relief 
was out of the question; and within the town the 
Austrian partisans were numerous and daring: 
bands of Miquelets, a sort of lawless associa¬ 
tion of Catalans, threatened to throw open the 
gates, and subject the whole city to fire, sword, and 
plunder; so that even before the time mentioned, 
Velasco was forced to capitulate, and to entreat 
the enemy to enter, and secure him and the re¬ 
spectable inhabitants from the fury of the Mique¬ 
lets and the rabble of the town. Peterborough, 
like a prevx chevalier , rode into Barcelona in¬ 
stantly with only a few attendants, and rescued 
from the rabble a beautifiil lady, who proved to 
be the Duchess of Popoli, the wife of a grandee of 
Spain, who derived his title from a town in the 
Abruzzi, and who possessed, or rather had pos ¬ 
sessed, immense estates in the Neapolitan king¬ 
dom. He restored the fair lady to her lord; and, 
riding through a loose, mad fire of guns and pis¬ 
tols, and making use of persuasions and of the fiat 
of his sword, he at last succeeded in reducing that 
rabble rout to order, and saved the lives of the 
governor and his officers* “The Spaniards,” 
says Voltaire, “were confounded at the sight of so 
much magnanimity in the English, whom the 
populace had taken for pitiless barbarians, because 
they were heretics.” Immediately after this re¬ 
markable achievement, the whole of Catalonia and 
every fortified place in it, with the exception of 

• " The Earl of Peterborough, with Stanhope and other officer*, 
rode about the streets to stop this fnry, and to prevail with the 

S *e to maintain their articles of capitulation religiously; and in 
this, Stanhope said to me, they ran a creator baxard, from the 
shooting and lire that was flying about in that disorder, thaij they 
had done dufifng the whole siege.”— Barnet, ' 
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Rosas, submitted to Charles. But Peterborough 
was not the man to sleep under his laurels; he 
flew in search of fresh exploits, and led his troops 
over the ground as fast as Spanish cabinet couriers 
travelled. St. Matteo, which had declared for the 
Austrian, was invested by an army which served 
King Philip j the place was thirty leagues distant 
from Barcelona, and the roads were like what 
Spanish roads have always been and still are; 
but Peterborough was there in a week; St. Matteo 
was relieved; and thence, continuing his meteor¬ 
like course, and never stopping till he reached the 
city of Valencia, he saw the whole of that province 
reduced to obedience, or confirmed in its submis¬ 
sion, to Charles, with the exception of the sea-port 
of Alicant, which held out for Philip. The whole 
of this campaign is like a piece of romance, and 
by it Peterborough indisputably gave to the mili¬ 
tary history of his country one of its most spark¬ 
ling episodes. The officers with him could 
scarcely believe what had been done with such 
insignificant means, even* when the work was 
achieved. The Spaniards said he had a devil in 
him; and, besides that, the assistance of magic 
and necromancy. 

During these brilliant operations there was a 
party-war at home, which was prosecuted without, 
any chivalry or romance, but with infinite cunning 
and still more animosity. The high Tories made 
a kind of deatli struggle; but the court-ground, 
their best position, sunk beneath their feet; ami 
Anne, after a long struggle with herself, wholly 
deprived the party of the light of her countenance. 
The great seal was given to Mr. William Cowpcr, 
soon afterwards created Baron Cowpcr, one of the 
most accomplished orators and politicians of his 
time,—a AVhig in all essentials, and an enthu¬ 
siastic admirer of the principles of the Revolution. 
The Duke of Buckingham, the witty Lord Nor- 
manby of former days, who adhered to the high 
church party, though he w'as a sceptic in religion 
and of very doubtful morals,* was deprived of the 
privy seal, which was given to the Whig Duke of 
Newcastle. When the new parliament met, in 
the month of October, it w as found that the Whigs 
had the majority, and that the Tories, in spite of 
their abstract doctrines, had resolved to show as 
little respect to the court as oppositions generally 
do. The nominee of the Whigs was elected to 
the speakership by a majority of 250 to 207. 
The queen’s opening speech was the production 
of the Whig Lord-Keeper Cowper, and the, whole 

* " John, Duke of Buckinghamshire, 8tc., Lord l'rivy Soul, whs 
Karl of Mulgmvo in the reign of Charles IIhad the (tarter, am) 
made a considerable figure at court, llis presumption made him 
make love to the Princess Anne (now queen), for which he left the 
kingdom, but soon after returned, and was made Lord Chamlierhtiii 
by King James, lie opposed the Revolution; nor did ho ever enter 
into the measures of the court all King William’s reign, yet w;n 
created by that king Marquis of Normanby. On the queen’s acces¬ 
sion to the throne he was made of the cabinet. Lord Privy Seal, aud 
Duke of Buckinghamshire. He is a nobleman of learning and good 
natural points, but of no principles. Very proud, insolent, and 
takes all advantages. In paying his delits unwilling; and is neither 
esteemed nor beloved: for, notwithstanding his great interest at 
court, it is certain he hath none in either House of Parliament dr ii 
the country. He is of u middle stature, of a brown complexion, with 
a sour, lofty look, near sixty years old ,"—Characters in John ilarb/s 
Memoirs. 
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thing bore the impress of Whig feeling. In it 
Anne announced, more strongly than before, her 
intention of continuing the war till the Bourbon 
prince was driven from Spain, and the Austrian 
fully established upon that throne. “Nothing,” 
she said, “ can lie more evident than that, if the 
French king continues master of the Spanish 
monarchy, the balance of power in Europe will be 
utterly destroyed; and he will be able, in a short 
time, to engross the trade and the wealth of the 
world. No good Englishman could at any time 
be content to sit still and acquiesce in such a 
prospect; and at this time we have great ground 
to hope that a good foundation is laid for restoring 
the monarchy of Spain to the House of Austria, 
the consequence of which will not only be safe 
and advantageous, but glorious for England. I 
may add, that we have learned, by our own expe¬ 
rience, that no peace with France will last longer 
than the first opportunity of their dividing the 
allies, and attacking some of them with advan¬ 
tage.” Then followed the usual pressing demand 
for supplies to carry on the next year’s war; and 
after this there was a high encomium of the firm¬ 
ness and conduct which the Duke of Savoy had 
shown amidst extreme difficulties, and a flattering 
compliment to the vain-glorious King of Prussia. 
Her majesty told the lords and gentlemen that 
she had appointed commissioners to treat with 
Scottish commissioners concerning a nearer and 
more complete union between the two kingdoms, 
which would not only prevent many inconve¬ 
niences which might otherwise happen, but must 
also conduce to the peace and happiness of both 
nations. “ But, ” continued Anne, “ there is 
another union I think myself obliged to recom¬ 
mend to you in the most earnest and affectionate 
manner—I mean a union of minds and affec¬ 
tions among ourselves.I cannot but 

with grief observe, there are some amongst us 
who endeavour to foment animosities; but I per¬ 
suade myself they will be found to be very few 
when you appear to assist me in discountenancing 
and defeating such practices. I mention this 
with a little more warmth, becatise there have not 
been wanting some so very malicious as, even in 
print, to suggest the Church of England to be in 
danger at this time.”—[Here allusion was made 
to “The Memorial of the Church of England,” a 
furious pamphlet which had just been published 
by the high-church party, to show *that the reli¬ 
gion by law established must inevitably be sub¬ 
verted by her majesty’s present advisers.]—The 
speech ended with assurances that her' majesty’s 
affection for the church was beyond the reach of 
a doubt; that the best proof of zeal for the pre¬ 
servation of that church would be to join heartily 
in prosecuting the war against an enemy who was 
engaged to extirpate our religion and our liberties; 
thrft her majesty was fully resolved to do her part 
to support and affectionately countenance the 
Church of England as by law established, ye/, at 
the same time , inviolably to maintain toleration. 


The Lords, in their address, not only concurred 
with her majesty, but also desired and besought 
her to prosecute and punish with the utmost 
rigour of the law all those who should suggest that 
the church was in danger; such men being the 
most spiteful and dangerous enemies to both 
church and state. The Commons also, in their 
address, expressed their indignation at the high 
church cry, and stigmatised those who raised it 
and kept it up as incendiaries. The first effort 
the Tories made in opposition was in the Upper 
House, on the 15th of November, when Lord 
Haversham violently censured tire conduct of the 
Dutch, the Imperialists, and our other allies in 
this year’s campaign;* and complained of the 
great decay of our trade and of the selfish policy 
of the Dutch, who were enriching themselves at 
our expeijse.t The queen’s animadverting in her 
speech upon the heats between the two Houses in 
the last parliament, he also said, was unparliament¬ 
ary, seeing that the prince ought not to take 
notice of anything transacted in parliament unless 
it was laid before the throne in a parliamentary 
way. But the principal object of the speech of 
Lord Haversham was reserved to the end, when 
he proposed that, for the security of the Protestant 
succession, the church, &c\, an address should ho 
presented to her majesty, praying her to invite 
over the presumptive heir of the crown to reside 
here,—that is to say, the Electress Sophia, who 
was, in religion, not an Anglican, but a Lutheran, 
and who was many years older than the queen. 
Haversham, who made this singular proposal, had 
been a Whig, but disappointment hail made him 
join the Tories, who hail now made up their 
minds to go beyond the Whigs themselves in their 
zeal for the House of Hanover. By this course 
they seemed to have promised themselves many 
advantages cither difect or indirect: by express¬ 
ing an anxiety for this Protestant succession they 
fell in with the prevailing popular feeling, and so 
might escape in pari the old imputations of .laco- 
bitism or a leaning to the Pretender after Anne’s 
death; if the Electress Sophia came over, her son, 


* Hi* represented Hint tin* Impornlists did not join the Duke of 
Marlborough on his advance to the Moselle, and thereby made that 
design prim* ulmrltve; and that the Hutch had prevented the Duke 
of Murllxirouifli’s emjaifinii the French after ho had nrtuully forced 
their lines. " We had then.” said he, “ a fair opportunity of putting 
an end to the w ar at once; hut the Dutch held our hands, and would 
not let ns give the deciding blow. Therefore, let our supplies be 
never so full and speedy,-let our management bo never so great 
and frugal,— 1 yet, if it be our misfortune to have allies that are as 
slow and backward as we are zealous and forward.—that hold our 
hands, anil suffer us not to take any opportunity that offers,—that 
are coming into the lielil when we arc going iuto w inter quarters, I 
cannot see what we are reasonably to expert in this war.” There 
writs some truth as well as point in these remarks. 

| Lord Haversham sail), upon this subject. "that then* was a 
word we were \ery fond of, which we rail the Man re of power; hut 
the Dutch, who were a very wise people, hail a double view , and 
took os much care of the balance of trade as they did of the luilance 
of power, and were as much alraiil of our power by sen us of the 
power of France by land that trade beget* wealth, and wealth 
powerthat it was very hard for England, that, while the Dutch 
lived at pcnco under the protection of our arms, if we would have 
any part of trade with thorn we must have it under the protection of 
French passes; that the Dutch, indeed, complained of poverty, hut 
lie could not sec how they had been out of pocket one shilling by 
this war, for they got more liv remittances from England than ail 
the money that went qut of Holland to Portugal, Savoy, and the 
German princes,' 1 • 
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Prince George, would be a resident or a frequent 
visitor, and then there would be two courts and 
two court parties, and the consequent dissensions 
and intrigues might lift them into the places from 
which the Whigs had made them descend,—might 
derange the whole scheme of the succession, and 
leave them the power of making a new one with a 
large margin for their personal interests and ad¬ 
vancements. Many of the party most undoubt¬ 
edly looked to the enthronement of the Pretender; 
but a ptill greater number had no very decided 
partiality either for the House of Stuart or the 
House of Hanover, except such as arose out of 
their interests and hopes of re-establishing them¬ 
selves in place. Others there were that were 
actuated merely by spite against the queen for her 
recent abandonment of them; and these men well 
knew that the name of Hanover was odious to her 
cars,i—that Anne could never hear mention of the 
elcctress or of her son (who had once rejected her 
as a bride) without irritation and extreme un¬ 
easiness. Princes pretty generally hate those who 
are to succeed them, even when they are of then- 
own begetting; but in the present case the feeling 
was the more bitter on account of remoteness of 
connexion, difference in language, in manners, and 
in everything, and by reason of the slight which the 
unforgiving Anne had received in her youth. None 
knew this better than the Duke of Buckingham, 
her own uncle the Earl of Rochester, and her former 
counsellor the Earl of Nottingham, who all three 
supported Lord Havcrsham’s motion. Buckingham, 
whose wrongs—as lie considered his dismissal— 
■were most recent, throwing aside all delicacy, all 
decency, put the case of the queen’s falling into a 
state of dotage, and so becoming the tool of others; 
and he and his friends further urged, that, having 
sworn to maintain the Protestant succession, they 
were bound to take the step they now proposed; 
that the best way of securing that succession was 
to have the successor on the spot, ready to assert 
his rights; that, if the Archduke Charles had been 
resident in Spain at the demise of the late king, 
the present w r ar of succession would, in all proba¬ 
bility, never have existed. Anne, though probably 
unseen, was present at this debate — she was 
shocked at what she termed “ malice and inso¬ 
lence,” and her partial and temporary conversion 
to Whiggism was perhaps more forwarded by 
this debate than even by the earnest advocacy of 
her grace of Marlborough. But while the queen 
raved under the infliction, the Tories, whose party 
motto was a delicate regard to and a quasi ado¬ 
ration of royalty, fancied they had put the Whigs 
between the sharp horns of a dilemma; for, if they 
opposed the motion, they must run a risk of losing 
their popularity at home and incensing the House 
of Hanover abroad; and, if they acquiesced, they 
would be sure to lose their hold upon the queen, 
who would as soon have seen his satanic majesty 
in person at the court of St. James’s, as the 
Electress Sophia or her blunt son George. But 
the Whigs extricated themselves with,, address and 


eloquence: they represented the jealousies and 
many inconveniences which must ariSe from a 
rivalry between two courts settled in the same 
kingdom; and they maintained the propriety of 
keeping the successor or heir presumptive in a state 
of dependence upon, and subordination to, the 
sovereign actually upon the throne. The Earl of 
Wharton added to the more serious arguments 
wit and sarcasm. He had lately heard with de¬ 
light the queen recommend union and agreement 
to all her subjects—it was now apparent there was 
a divinity about her when she spoke—the cause 
must be supernatural, as a miracle had been 
wrought, for now all were zealous for the Pro¬ 
testant succession: the miracle he alluded to was 
the sudden conversion of the ultra-Tories, but, like 
most other new converts, their zeal far exceeded their 
judgment and discretion. Instead of their danger¬ 
ous measure, he proposed that the Hanoverian 
succession should be strengthened by bringing in a 
bill establishing an eventual council of regency, 
which should be empowered to act on the demise 
of the queen till the successor should arrive and 
take actual possession. Haversham’s motion was 
lost, and this bill was brought in and passed. By 
it the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor or Keeper, the Ix>rd President, the Lord 
Treasurer, the Lord Privy Seal, the Lord High 
Admiral and the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
for the time being, were to form and constitute 
this brief regency whenever the sad event of her 
majesty’s death should happen. And, as the 
Whigs knew that this unavoidable rub would 
cause unpleasant feelings in Hanover, they made 
haste to pass a bill of naturalization, extending to 
all the descendants of the Princess Sophia, where¬ 
soever or whensoever born, and to send over the 
courteous and accomplished Earl of Halifax with 
the Order of the Garter for the electoral Prince 
George. Besides this bit of ribbon, Halifax 
carried with him letters from Lord Somers, Cow- 
per, and others of the Whig leaders, who were 
all anxious to explain their conduct in regard to 
Lord Haversham’s motion, and to secure the good¬ 
will of that illustrious house. The Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, who knew more of the court of Hanover 
than any of them, also sent his letters. The 
result was that the electress and her son were 
“ charmed,” and the Guelphs then commenced 
that close alliance with the Whig party which did 
not end, and was scarcely interrupted, until some 
years after the accession of George the Third. 

Pursuing their great success, the Whigs re¬ 
solved to take the cry of “ the church in danger ” 
out of the mouths of their opponents, by bringing 
the matter to a direct vote. Halifax moved that 
a day might be appointed to inquire into this 
alleged danger. The challenge was accepted; and 
on the 6th of December a vehement debate was 
begun. The Earl of Rochester, as loud-tonea as 
ever, declared that the church of England was and 
must be in danger on account of the establishment 
of Presbytery in Scotland without a toleration 
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that it was further in danger because the Pro¬ 
testant successor was not yet resident in the king¬ 
dom, and because the Occasional Conformity Bill 
had not been passed. Halifax replied to this 
champion of the high church party, that, however 
inimical the kirk or the people of Scotland might 
be supposed, England was surely strong enough 
to defend herself—the strength of England having 
increased much more in proportion than that of 
Scotland; and, moreover, note an entire union of 
the two nations was soon likely to put an end to 
this source of danger. As to the absence of the 
Protestant heir, that, he said, was a danger but of 
eight days’ standing, for a fortnight ago no one 
had dreamed that the absence of the Princess 
Sophia w r as a cause of danger to the church; and 
he insisted that the Occasional Conformity Bill, 
so far from being any security to the church, 
would, if passed, have put it really in danger. 
Halifax cuttingly reminded Rochester of his 
passiveness under the papist James II., and 
of his sitting in that prince’s tyrannical High 
Commission Court, which was intended to anni¬ 
hilate the privileges of the established church; and 
he told the Tories in general that they had only 
begun their cry of ‘ the church in danger ’ when 
that essentially Protestant prince the late King 
William had acceded to the throne and taken to 
himself a Whig cabinet. The Bishop of London, 
the safhe liery Compton who had been a cornet of 
dragoons in his youth, who had been sent to the 
Tower for resistance to the rescripts of James, 
and who had taken the Princess Anne into his 
protection when she deserted her father’s palace 
of St. James’s, now stood up in his place an advo¬ 
cate for passive obedience: he complained of 
recent sermons inculcating the doctrine of resist¬ 
ance, and of his own want of power to punish a 
disobedient paTson of his diocese. Here be alluded 
to a sermon preached by Benjamin Hoadlv, lec¬ 
turer of St. Mildred’s, in the Poultry, London, 
who subsequently became a bishop himself. 
Burnet vindicated lloadly,whom he esteemed as a 
pious and judicious divine; and he very aptly re¬ 
minded Compton of his appearance in arms at 
the Revolution. Sharp, Archbishop of York, held 
that the church was in danger from seminaries 
maintained by the dissenters, and he assumed the 
broad principle that the education of the nation 
ought to be. left entirely in the hands of the esta¬ 
blished church. The Duke of Leeds (the Dauby of 
former times) tried to recover a little considera¬ 
tion by siding with the high churchmen:—with 
a great show of zeal he averred that the intole¬ 
rant ‘ Occasional Conformity Bill ’ was essential 
to the preservation of the church; and that the 
queen herself, in private discourse with him, had 
expressed precisely the same opinion. [We know 
from the Duchess of Marlborough that Anne really 
did Entertain that notion, and that it had cost the 
Marlboroughs and the Whigs infinite trouble to 
remove it out of her head.] On the other side, 
Hough, the bold president of Magdalen College in 


King James’s time, and now Bishop of Lichfield, 
w'ith Patrick, Bishop of Ely, charged the two uni¬ 
versities with instilling wrong and uncharitable 
notions into the clergy, and rendering their 
pupils slavish to the crown, and yet insolent and 
contumacious to the authority of their bishops. 
Lord Wharton again enlivened the subject with 
his wit:—“ In all,” said he, “ that I -have read 
and heard, I can find but one fact, and that is 
that the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Roches¬ 
ter, and the Karl of Nottingham arc out of place” 
In the end it was resolved “ that the Church of 
England, as by law established, which was rescued 
from the extremest danger by King William 111., of 
glorious memory, is now, by God’s blessing, under 
the happy reign of her majesty, in a most safe and 
flourishing condition: and that whoever goes 
about to suggest and insinuate that the church is 
in danger under her majesty’s administration, is 
an enemy to the queen, the church, and the 
kingdom.” This resolution was carried by a 
majority of 61 to 30: the queen was present at 
the debate. The Commons adopted their lord- 
ships’ resolution by a majority of 212 to 160; 
and then the two Houses addressed her majesty, 
expressing their indignation against such wicked 
people as should again raise the alarm-cry, and 
begging her to cause their joint, resolution to be 
universally known, in order to deter men from 
spreading such reports. Anne ordered a procla¬ 
mation to be issueil accordingly, and promised a 
reward for discovering the author and printer of 
“ The Memorial of the Church of England.” The 
Marlboroughs were now set down as renegades 
and deserters to the Whigs and the dissenters, 
and no opportunity was lost by the party he had 
abandoned of attacking the fortunate general. 
During one debateMr.Ctcsar,member for Hereford, 
said, “There is a noble lord without whose advice 
the queen does nothing, and who, in the late reign, 
was known to keep a constant correspondence 
with the court of St. Germain.” The fact was 
undeniable, but this did not prevent the Commons 
from voting that the words were highly dis¬ 
honourable to her majesty’s person and govern¬ 
ment, and that Mr. Caesar should be sent to the 
Tower. Edwards, the printer of “ The Memorial 
of the Church of England,” surrendered upon 
promise of pardon if he would discover the author: 
he named Sir Humphrey Mackworth, and some 
other members of the House of Commons; but, as 
the original copy or manuscript had been delivered 
to him by a third hand, he could not make good 
the charge, and so that mighty matter slept. 

a.d. 1706. Still further to curb the high-church 
party the Whigs induced Anne to put an end to 
the vehement disputes which agitated the convo¬ 
cation of the clergy, by commanding the arch¬ 
bishop to prorogue the meeting forthwith. A few 
days after this, or on the 19th of March, Anne, 
with a very gracious speech prorogued parliament 
also. In April Marlborough left England for the 
wars. The presumptuous and incompetent Yil- 
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leroy, at the head of 80,000 men, resolving to 
risk a battle and to efface the disgrace which 
Frunce had sustained at Blenheim* broke up 
from his strong positions behind the Dyle, crossed 
that river, and advanced to the Mchaigne, on 
the bank of which he encamped on the morning 
of Whit-Sundav, May 23rd (n.s.). He posted 
himself like a blockhead, and yet felt assured of 
victory. “ You are lost,” cried M. de Gassion, 
one of his lieutenant-generals, “ if you do not 
change your order of battle. If you lose a mo¬ 
ment there is no longer any resource.” Other 
experienced officers gave the same opinion; but 
Villeroy remained as he was, with his left wing 
separated from his right, and so placed as to be 
unable to act; and Marlborough did not allow' 
much time for deliberation. At about half-past 
one he began his attack with a tremendous lire of 
artillery, while the horse of his left wing, com¬ 
manded by Auverqucrque, moved gradually upon 
the - right of the enemy. Soon the Dutch Guards 
carried the village of Tavieres, the key of Ville- 
roy’s position, intercepted reinforcements, and, by 
the help of the. Danish horse, cut the French there 
in pieces, or drove them into the Mehaignc. Some 
fierce encounters ensued between masses of cavalry, 
in which the Bavarians, still steady to Louis, 
seem to have acted with far more bravery and 
steadiness than the French. But horse and foot, 
officers and men, on the side of the French had lost 
much of their former confidence, and during the 
three last campaigns had seemed to contend rather 
for safety than for victory. This was not extra¬ 
ordinary : they were discouraged by repeated defeat; 
their loss in men had been prodigious; ami, to fur¬ 
nish recruits, Louis had seized the unwilling pea¬ 
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santry and sent them chained, like malefactors and 
galley-slaves, to his armies. The military morale 
was thus lost, and, wjicn this is added to the iu- 
competency of Villeroy, the disgraceful rout at Ra- 
milies will be easily understood. That village, 
which gave its name to the battle, was occupied in 
force by Villeroy, and fronted by some heavy bat¬ 
teries. Marlborough sent General Schultz to 
attack it with twelve battalions. Schultz found 
hard work; and then Marlborough, throwing 
forward column after column and squadron after 
squadron, rode up in person to cheer the soldiers 
under a murderous fire. He was recognised by 
some of the French dragoons while talking with a 
few of his men that had recoiled from the guns, 
and in a moment he was surrounded; hut he put 
spurs to his horse and went off at a gallop. In 
leaping a ditch, he was thrown and in great danger 
of being taken; but Captain Moleswortli, one of his 
aides-de-camp, dismounted and supplied him 
with his own horse. As Marlborough was mount¬ 
ing, a cannon-ball struck off the head of Colonel 
Binfield, who was holding the stirrup for him ; 
yet the fortunate general rejoined his lines in 
safety, with no other hurt than a bruise from his 
fall. Ilis troops returned to the charge with new 
spirit, and the Duke of Wnrtemberg and the 
I'rincc of Hesse Casscl got in Villeroy’s rear. Ge¬ 
neral Schultz then drove the enemy from Rami¬ 
fies ; and, when the battle had lasted above three 
hours and a half, Villeroy was beaten at all punts. 
Ilis troops retreated with some order till they were 
charged near the farm-house of Chaintrain by the 
regiments of General Wyndham and General Wood, 
when the Bavarians suffered greatly and nearly 
lost their Elector, and when a body of Spaniards, 
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no longer the best infantry in Europe, but perhaps 
the worst, were almost annihilated. From that 
moment all order disappeared, the troops fled with¬ 
out heeding their officers, and entire regiments 
threw down their atins and surrendered. They 
were followed by the English cavalry, which cap¬ 
tured vast numbers. Almost all the cannon and 
the w’hole of the baggage fell into the hands of the 
■victors. Lord Orkney, with some squadrons of 
light horse, continued the pursuit to the vicinity of 
Louvain, nearly seven leagues from the field of 
battle; nor did Villeroy consider himself safe 
until he reached the walls of Brussels. He had lost, 
in killed und wounded, upwards of 13,000 men, 
with 80 colours and standards; while Marlborough 
only acknowledged 1000 killed and 2000 wounded. 
By the battle of Blenheim, Marlborough had 
gained Bavaria and Cologne; by the battle of Ra- 
inilies, the French lost the whole of the Spanish 
Netherlands. In a very short time Louvain, 
Mechlin, Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, and 
other towns submitted without resistance, and 
acknowledged the Austrian Charles; Ostend, Dcn- 
derrnond, Ath, and Menin made a show of re¬ 
sistance, but in sieges, of from four days’ to three 
months’ duration they were all reduced. The 
victorious Marlborough entered Brussels in tri¬ 
umph, in the month of October, amidst the joyful 
acclamations of the inhabitants, whose magistrates 
presented him with the keys of the town, and re¬ 
ceived him with all the honours usually paid to their 
ancient sovereigns, the Dukes of Burgundy. The 
emperor and King Charles made an oiler of the 
government of the country to him who had w on it, 
and Marlborough accepted the grant, which would 
have been as lucrative as honourable, subject to the 
approbation of the Queen of England; but there 
were various interests and views which jarred 
with his; and, by the obstinate opposition of the 
Dutch, he found himself eventually obliged to 
decline it. J-Ic put his army into winter-quar¬ 
ters at the beginning of November, leaving the 
English at Ghent, the Danes at Bruges, and the 
Germans along the river Dcmer. He then went 
to the Hague to concert the plan of operations 
for next year’s campaign, and to take a share 
in some negotiations which the Dutch govern¬ 
ment had opened with the French court, but which 
came to nothing.* 

Louis XIV. recalled the Duke de Vendome 
from Italy to take that command which Villeroy 
had managed so fatally; and the old monarch, 
who began to think that fortune loved not to favour 
old men, tried to derive some consolation from the 
hope that his reverses and losses in Flanders might 
be balanced by the capture of Turin, the Duke of 
Savoy’s capital. The Duke dc la Feuillade was 
before that city with 100 battalions, 46 squadrons, 
140 pieces of cannon, and 21,000 bombs, while 
the Prince Eugene, the sole buckler and defence of 
the falling state, was beyond the Adige, and to all 
appearance kept in check by a long chain of in- 

* Ooxi>, Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon. 
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trenchments. But in spite of the Duke of Orleans 
(afterwards the regent infamous by that name), w lm 
had succeeded Vendome in the supreme command 
of the army of Italy, Eugene, by an admirable in¬ 
termixture of military science, courage, and perse¬ 
verance, came up to Turin, attacked the French in 
their lines of cireumvallation, defeated them with 
the loss of their cannon, baggage, and 9000 slain 
or prisoners, and drove Orleans and de la Feuil- 
ladc out of Italy to the borders of Dauphine. 
This battle, chiefly fought between the Doria and 
the Stura, was the more brilliant, as, besides their 
intrenchmcnts, the French had the superiority in 
numbers, in artillery, in the fresh and unfatigued 
condition of their troops—in everything except in 
the genius of the commander. Marlborough felt 
the triumph of Eugene as he ought. “ It is im¬ 
possible,” says he, “ to express the joy it has 
given me ; for I do not only esteem, but I really 
love that prince ! This glorious action must bring 
France so low, that, if our friends can be persuaded 
to carry on the war one year longer with vigour, 
we cannot fail, with the blessing of God, to have 
such a peace as will givens quiet in our days: 
—Inti the Dutch are at this time unac¬ 
countable. 

In Spain the affairs of France had been much 
less unsuccessful, because on the opposite 
side there was no unity of command or of 
purpose, and because the genius of Peterbo¬ 
rough was checked and night-mared by all 
kinds of mediocrity and imbecility. Under other 
circumstances that extraordinary man might pos¬ 
sibly have placed his name with those of Marl¬ 
borough and Eugene; but, as it was, he could only 
perform romantic exploits which had no lasting 
result. Peterborough and Galway both proposed 
marching upon Madrid, the one to advance from 
the shores of the Mediterranean, the other from 
the frontiers of Portugal; but early in the spring 
King Philip put himself at the head of a united 
Spanish and French army, in the hope of recover¬ 
ing Barcelona. He invested that city by land, 
while the Count de Toulouse bombarded it by sea. 
King Charles was cooped up in the town, and im¬ 
plored Peterborough to come to his relief. The 
eccentric English general Hew from Valencia with 
a small force, which must have failed if the timely 
appearance of an English fleet, under Vice-Admi¬ 
ral Leak, had not put to flight the Count de Tou¬ 
louse. Upon the hasty retreat of the French 
admiral, who did not stay to exchange a single 
shot with the English, Philip, who had taken the 
castle, raised the siege of the town and retreated. 
At this crisis the French claimant again called to 
his assistance the Duke of Berwick, who had been 
dismissed only because the young queen did not 
like his dark countenance and his dry manners, 
and who now gathered what forces he could to 
cover the capital. But when Philip arrived there 
from Barcelona, discomfited and dispirited, all 
idea was given up of defending Madrid, and Ber- 

*,Letti*r to the Duchess, in Coxe. 0 
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•wick and Philip retreated together, 
way, who in the mean time had been moving from 
the Portuguese frontier, took possession of Madrid, 
without resistance, on the 24th of June. But 
Philip and Berwick rallied upon the frontier, and, 
receiving reinforcements from France, they turned 
back upon the capital, which Galway abandoned 
without a blow, marching away upon Aragon, 
where he hoped to form a junction with Lord Pe¬ 
terborough and King Charles. If that junction 
had been effected in time, Philip must have been 
again driven from Madrid, and a permanent occu¬ 
pation effected there by the allies. But the French 
prince was saved by the caution and cowardliness 
of his Austrian rival, who hesitated to venture so far 
into the interior of the country, who did not join 
Galway at Guadalaxara till the 6th of August, and 
who then seemed determined to remain there till 
Doomsday. Peterborough, who seems to have 
had the disadvantage of a bad, or at least a very 
fiery and impatient temper, prayed, remonstrated, 
stormed, and swore; and, finding all was in vain, he 
threw up the cards he was not allowed to play,* 
and, with some very uncourteous expressions about 
Charles, he went back to the coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, embarked in a new English squadron, and 
sailed away to relieve the Duke of Savoy (not yet 
made victorious by Eugene), and to conquer the 
island of Minorca. Upon his departure Lord Gal¬ 
way, the Portuguese general, and the leaders of the 
Spanish party in the interest of Austria, quarrelled 
among themselves, and united together in one ge¬ 
neral quarrel with the Austrian ministers, and in 
a unanimous complaint of the tardiness of King 
Charles. They were without money, without ma¬ 
gazines, and almost without any kind of provisions. 
Berwick was near them with a superior force. No¬ 
thing was left to them but to retreat by the only 
roads which remained open to them; and about 
the middle of August they struck off', by hasty 
marches, towards Valencia and the mountains of 
New Castile. They suffered great hardships ;+ 
but by the 29th of September they reached 11c- 
quena, the last town in New Castile, where they 
considered themselves safe and went into quarters. 
King Charles went on to the city of Valencia, where 
he was well received by most of the Spaniards, and 
whence he dispatched a letter to the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough representing the great misfortunes he had 
experienced since joining Lord Galway and the army 
of his ally from Portugal The letter, which was con¬ 
veyed by Count Zinzcrling, ended with solicitations 
for Marlborough’s advice and support, and for fresh 
subsidies and other assistance from England and 
Holland. Peterborough, in the mean while, had 
been brought back to the Spanish coast, as the 
squadron in which he had embarked received 
orders from England to hasten to the West Indies, 

* In the Memoirs of tli* Duke of Berwick, the hasty departure of 
Peterborough is attributed to his jealousy of Galway, who insisted 
upon retaining the superior command. 

+ According to Berwick the other army suffered just as much, and 
were equally ill supplied with provisions. So poor and bare was 
that great kingdom! 
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and as intelligence was received from Turin of 
Prince Eugene’s great victory. His lordship re¬ 
mained a short time to press the siege of Alicant, 
which was taken by the allies; and then he em¬ 
barked in a single ship for Genoa to endeavour to 
borrow money from that republic, and to act as a 
sort of loan-maker-general for the confederacy. 
It appears that there were great faults committed 
besides those which are attributable to King 
Charles and his generals in the field. The move¬ 
ments of the English fleet in the Mediterranean 
were badly concerted; and 6000 or 8000 men, or, 
according to other accounts, 10,000 well-discip¬ 
lined land-troops were kept on board our ships, 
sailing from place to place, on pretence of making 
a descent somewhere in France, till half of the 
men perished of disease. “ Had these,” says a 
Tory writer, “ been sent immediately to Portugal 
or Spain with five or six thousand more that might 
have been spared from other places, there had been 
almost as sudden a revolution in Spain in the year 
1706 as there was in England in 1688, and a 
happy period had been put to this bloody and ex¬ 
pensive war; but then that brave nobleman, the 
Earl of Peterborough, who had done such wonders 
in Spain with a handful of men, would have had 
too great a share in the honour of accomplishing 
it, and might have rivalled another illustrious hero 
in glory and merit. The French king im¬ 

mediately saw the consequence of supporting his 
grandson’s adherents while things were in suspense, 
and poured in troops into Spain from all parts, 
while the allies involuntarily looked on, and suf¬ 
fered their friends, who had’ declared for King 
Charles, to be abandoned to the rage of their in¬ 
censed prince, the kingdom lost, and their own 
forces destroyed, for want of being supported in 
time. The Earl of Rivers was not suffered to sail 
to Portugal with the land-forces till the winter fol¬ 
lowing; and, on his arrival at Lisbon in Novem¬ 
ber, finding the communication between Portugal 
and the allies was cut off, he sailed round to Ali¬ 
cant, in order to join the Earl of Galway on that 
side; but his men had endured such hardships on 
board, that scarce half of them arrived there alive, 
though they had been in no action. The troops 
being landed in this miserable condition, the earl 
returned to England, together with the Earl of 
Essex and Brigadier Gorges, who embarked with 
those troops in the first design.”* There can be 
no doubt whatever that there were a thousand con¬ 
flicting jealousies and interests, and that the whole 
of the campaign was miserably managed; but, with 
our knowledge of what passed in this war of suc¬ 
cession, and of the struggles which have repeatedly 
happened in that country since then, we may very 
reasonably doubt whether the greatest efforts of 
which England and her allies were capable, and 
the most perfect military and political skill united, 
could have so speedily terminated a war *in a 
country where wars ever have been obstinate and 
protracted, or could have succeeded in the end in 

* Life and Reign of Her late Excellent Mujcity Queen Anne. 
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imposing upon the Spanish people a king they did 
not choose, or in dethroning the king to whom the 
vast majority of the nation had indisputably pledged 
their honour and affection. 

But we return to our own island, where a much 
more important object for us, and one which had 
long seemed an impossibility,was carried and all but 
perfected in the course of this eventful year. The 
English commissioners appointed by the queen to 
treat about the Union with Scotland had been 
engaged very laboriously, having for their secretary 
that great writer Daniel Defoe, who has left us 
the completcst account of that greatest of all our 
political transactions * On the 3rd of October, 
when the aversion between the two kingdoms 
seemed at its greatest height, the Duke of Queens- 
berry, who had acted throughout with wonder¬ 
ful prudence and circumspection, and who, with 
Dulryiiiple, Earl of Stair, had contrived to remove 

* 'Die History of the Union between England and Scotland; with 
an Appendix of Original Papers, lly Daniel Deloe, 

The chief scene of the labours of the commissioners was the coun¬ 
cil ehuwlters in the Cock Pit, St. James's. The commissioners were : — 

Fur Smtland: Karl of Sculield, Lord Chancellor; Duke of Quceus- 
berry, Lord Privy Seal; Earl of Mar, and Earl of Loudon, Secre¬ 
taries of Statu; Earl of Sutherland; Earl of Morton; Earl of 
Wemyss; Earl of Levcu; Earl of Stair; Earl of Hosoberry; Earl of 
Glasgow, Trims. Depnt.; Lord Archibald Campbell, brother to the 
Duke of Argyll; Viscount Duplin; Lord Ross; Sir Hugh Dulrymple; 
Adam Coekhurn, of Ormestoun; Sir Robert Dundos, of Aruistoun; 
Mr. Robert Stcuart, of Tillicultrie; Mr. Francis Montgomery; Sir 
David Dalrymple; Sir Alexander Ogihie, of Forgleu; Sir Patrick 
Johnstone, Lord Provost of Edinburgh; Sir James Smollct, of Don- 
hill; George Lockhart, of Carnwath; William Morison, of Preston- 
grange; Alexander Grant, youngpr, of that Ilk; William Seton, 
younger, of Pitmcdden; John (hark, younger, of Pennicook; Hugh 
Montgomery, late Provost of Glasgow; Daniel Stewart, brother to 
the Laird of Castlemilk; and Duniel Campbell, of Ardintennie. 

Fur England: Archbishop of Canterbury; William Cowper, Esq., 
Lord Keeper; Archbishop of York; Lord Godolphin, High Trcas.; 
Karl of Pembroke and Montgomery, Lord President of Council; 
Duke of Newcastle, Lord Privy Seal; Duke of Devonshire, Steward 
of the Household; Duke of Somerset, Master ol‘ the Horse; Duke 
of Holton; Karl of Sunderland; Karl of Kiugsloue; Karl of Carlisle; 
Earl of Orlord; Viscount Townshend; l^ord Whurton; Lord Grey ; 
Lord Powlrt; Lord Somers; Lord llalifux; John Smith, Esq., 
Speaker of the House of Commons; Murquess of Hartingtou; Mar¬ 
quess of Grauhy; Sir Charles Hedges, aud Robert llarley, Esq.. 
Secretaries of State; Henry Boyle, Chancellor and Under Treasurer 
of the Exchequer; Sir John Holt, Chief Justice of the Court of 
Queen's Bench ; Sir Thomas Trevor, Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas; Sir Edward Northey, Attorney General; SirSymon 
Harcourt, Solicitor General; Sir John Cook, Advocate General; and 
Stephen Waller, Doctor of Laws. 

“1 shall not," says Defoe, in bis frank,earnest manner, "descend 
to encomiums on tlie persons of these treaters, for I am not about to 
write panegyrics here, hut an impartial and unbiassed history of fact. 
But since the gentlemen have been ill-treated, especially in Scotland, 
charged with strange things, and exposed in print by some who had 
nothing but their aversion to the treaty to move them to maltreat 
them; I must be ullowed on all occasions to do them justice in the 
process of this story. And, as 1 must own that, generally speaking, 
they were persons of thu greatest probity, tho best characters, and the 
steadiest adherents to tlie true interest of thoir country, so their abi¬ 
lities will appear in every step taken in so great a work; the bringing 
it to so good a conclusion, and that in 60 little time; the reducing it 
to so concise a form, and so fixing it that, when all tho obstruction 
imaginable was made to it afterward in the parliament of Scotland, 
the mountains of objections, which, at first, amused the world, proved 
such mole-hills, were so easily removed, raised so much noise, aud 
amounted to so little in Bubstunce, that, after all was granted that in 
reason could be demanded, the amendments were so tew, and of so 
little weight, that there was not one thing material enough to obtain 
a negative in the English parliament.”— llitt. Union. The treaty was 
indeed a model of human ingenuity and statesmanlike ability. The 
great Lord Somers had a very important share in its composition. The 
deliberations upon it began on the 16th of April ; and, tut early as 
the i.lrd of July, it was presented, complete in all its urticles, to tho 
queen. All its merits, and the entire merit of the Union itself, were 
due to tlie Whigs; for of the Tory chiefs none but Nottingham es¬ 
poused that great measure. Seymour, and others of that ]Nirty, de¬ 
nounced the Union altogether tut disgraceful to England, and made 
ribald and indecent jests upon it. Their chief motive was an appre- 
heqsionof the great strength tlie Whigs would acquire by carrying tlie 
arrangement which King William had several times recommended, 
hut which his ministers of all parlies and shades had shrunk from 
as a perilous experiment. 


many of the difficulties on the part of the Scots, 
opened, as lord commissioner for Queen Anne, 
the last parliament that ever sat at Edinburgh. 
He read the queen’s letter, which served instead 
of her opening* speech: it informed the estates 
of Scotland that the articles of the Treaty of 
Union had been agreed upon in London by the 
joint commissioners appointed for that purpose, 
and it recommended the immediate adoption of 
that treaty “ as the only effectual way to secure 
their present, and future happiness, and to disap¬ 
point the design of her majesty’s and their enemies, 
who would doubtless on this occasion use their 
utmost endeavours to prevent or delay this Union, 
which must so much contribute to her glory, and 
the happiness of her people.” The queen assured 
them that Scotland should have its full share of 
all the advantages to he derived from this union 
of the two kingdoms—that there was no reason to 
doubt but that the parliament of England would 
do whatever was necessary on their part to remove 
all obstructions, jealousies, &c.; and after Tending 
her letter, Queensberry informed them that the 
treaty which had been happily agreed on was in 
the Lord Register’s hands, ready to be laid before 
them. His grace proceeded to declare that the 
Scottish commissioners had been diligent and 
zealous in watching over the interests and honour 
of their country, and in concerting just and reason¬ 
able terms; and that her majesty had most graci¬ 
ously received and approved of the treaty, lie 
then spoke of that most delicate and difficult of all 
matters —the kirk. “ The lords commissioners 
for both kingdoms,” said he, “ were limited in 
the matter of church government: 4or the security 
of Presbyterian government in this church you 
have the laws already made for its establishment, 
the queen’s repeated assurances to preserve it, and 
I am empowered to consent to what may lie further 
necessary after the Union.” Queensberry was 
seconded by the Earl of Scafield, Chancellor of 
Scotland, who, as well as the duke, had been one 
of tlie commissioners. After a brief panegyric on 
the character and government of Queen Anne, the 
chancellor begged leave to say in general, “ that 
it must be of great advantage to have this whole 
island united under one government, and conjoined 
entirely in interest and affection, having equality 
of all rights and privileges, with a free communica¬ 
tion and intercourse of trade, which must certainly 
establish our security, augment our strength, and 
increase our trade and riches.” He continued— 
“ We can never expect a more favourable juncture 
for completing this union than at present, when 
her majesty has not only recommended it, but de¬ 
clared that she will esteem it the greatest glory of 
her reign to have it perfected ; and when the par¬ 
liament of England have shown their inclinations 
for it, by removing all those obstacles that lay in 
the way of the treaty: and it must also be acknow¬ 
ledged, that the lords commissioners for England 
did testify their good disposition all along in this 
affair: and the great and glorious succepjcs whcrc- 
2 a 2 
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with God has blessed her majesty’s arms, give us 
the hope of a near and advantageous peace, where¬ 
by we will be put in possession, and attain to the 
full enjoyment of all the liberties and privileges of 
trade now offered by the treaty.” In conclusion, 
his lordship, like Queensberry, assured them that 
the Presbyterian church government was neither 
touched by the treaty nor in any danger. The 
treaty, as it was drawn up and signed, was then 
read, and after a loose and short debate, it was 
ordered to be printed, and copies to be delivered 
to all the members of parliament. Till this was 
done everything had gone on well; hut no sooner 
were the articles printed and put into the hands of 
the people, than a tremendous storm arose. The ele¬ 
ments of this tempest were many, but the popular 
arguments which most excited the Scots were these; 
—that the treaty was dishonourable to Scotland, 
as it surrendered her separate sovereignty and 
constitution, and subjected her to her ancient and 
implacable enemy—that it destroyed the dignity 
of a kingdom which had defended her liberty 
against England witli such gallantry for so many 
hundred years—that it would make slaves of her 
brave sons, who must now be represented at West¬ 
minster by a handful of members, who would 
never be able to carry a question, or make, any 
weight there, but just for form’s sake sit in the 
English House, and be laughed at—that Scotland 
would not be like an ancient kingdom, but like a 
province of England—that one county in England 
(Cornwall) sent up as many members, one ex¬ 
cepted, as the number allotted for the whole of 
Scotland—and that the kirk w'ould inevitably be 
subjected to th| votes, the power, and the oppres¬ 
sion of the episcopal hierarchy in England, who 
would never rest satisfied till they had again set 
up the bishops and those other priests of Baal that 
had occasioned Scotland such measureless misery 
and bloodshed. In a frenzy of indignation the peo¬ 
ple began to cry out that they were Scotsmen, and 
would be Scotsmen still—that their commissioners 
and ministers were traitors—and that there should 
be “ no Union.” They insulted to their faces and 
threatened all the men in office, and all that ex¬ 
pressed opinions favourable to the treaty. “ Parties 
and people,” says Defoe, “ whose interests and 
principles differed as much as light and darkness, 
who were contrary in opinion, and as far asunder 
in everything as the poles, seemed to draw together 
here. It was the most monstrous sight in the 
world to see the Jacobite and the Presbyterian, the 
persecuting prelatic Non-juror and the Cameronian, 
the Papist and the reformed Protestant, parley 
together, join interest and concert measures toge¬ 
ther—to see the Jacobites at Glasgow huzzaing 
the mob, and encouraging them to have a care of 
the church!—-the high-flying Episcopal dissenter 
crying out, the overture was not a sufficient secu¬ 
rity for the kirk.” According to the same great 
writer, who was on the spot* and a most careful 

• I cannot forbear," says Defoe, *' hinting here, that my cari¬ 
osity pressed jpe to muke a journey into Scotland and, being by all 
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observer of all that was passing, the religious 
feeling was even stronger than the merely national 
one. To keep it alive, it was artfully represented 
by those inimical to the Union that the establish¬ 
ment of the kirk would be subjected to the votes of 
the British or united parliament, where the Scot¬ 
tish members would be few and powerless, and 
where the English prelates would have a voice 
against them—that, if these bishops should please 
to vote Episcopacy into Scotland, they might get 
a majority, and the thing would be done, the curse 
would be complete! The most that the kirk could 
expect would be a precarious and uncertain tolera¬ 
tion, for which she must go a-begging to the lawn¬ 
sleeved legislators of England. And then there 
came a universal cry that such a union would be 
a plain breach of the national covenant and solemn 
league, by which the nation had bound themselves 
by oath to Almighty God to endeavour the pulling 
down the episcopal hierarchy, and to reform , to 
the utmost of their power , the church of England 
also. “ All these tilings,” says Defoe, “ were not 
only brought as arguments, but pushed with so 
much heat, so much want of charity and courtesy, 
that really it began to break all good neighbour¬ 
hood; it soured all societies, and the national 
quarrel broke into families, who were ever jang¬ 
ling, divided, and opposite one among another.” 
The heat was still further kept up by Mr. Hodges, 
a political writer, who had formerly been in the 
pay of the Scottish parliament, and who now pro¬ 
duced a big book against an incorporate union 
with England, which he described as a faithless, 
wicked, treacherous, and abominable nation, that 
would entail God’s judgments upon Scotland by 
her national sins. Hodges insisted that the 
interests of the two countries were opposite and 
irreconcilable—that, in commerce, the English 
trade to the West Indies was carried on by ex¬ 
clusive companies, and that the pretending to let 
the Scots into that trade was an English cheat— 
that the whole ecclesiastical state of Scotland would 
be left at the mercy of the British parliament— 
that the Scottish members of the united parliament 
would be obliged to take the sacrament of the 
church of England, &c. From the 3rd of October 
to the 1st of November the ferment continued on 

my friends encouraged to think I might he useful there to promote a 
work that I was fully convinced was for the general good of the 
whole island, I was moved purely on there accounts to undertake a 
long winter, a chargeable, and, as it proved, a hazardous journey. 1 
contemn, as not wottli mentioning, tne suggestions of some people 
of my being employed thither to curry on the interest of a party.—, 
I have never loved an}/ parties, hut with my utmost zeal have sincerely 
espoused the great and'original interest oftliu nation, and of all'nations, 

I mean truth and liberty—and whoever are of that parly, I desire to be 
with them. However, by this journey, I had the opportunity of seeing 
and hearing all the particulars of tne transactions, and or using my 
best endeavours to answer tiie many, many.aud I must say of some of 
them, the most frivolous and ridiculous objections, formed and im¬ 
proved there with great industry, against every article of the Union; 
and this is my reason for mentioning it here, that I may acquaint 
posterity how 1 came to the knowledge of what 1 write, und for no 
ostentation at all: and us 1 had the honour to be frequently sent for 
into the several committees of parliament, which were appointed, to 
state some difficult points relating to taxes, trade, prohibitions, &e„ 
’tis for those gentlemen to say whether 1 was useful or not; that is 
none of my iHisiness here; but by this meuns 1 have the greater ■as¬ 
surance to relate the circumstances and facts as they stood, und cannot 
be afraid of being detected in any material mistake." 
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the increase, and flic whole kingdom seemed reso¬ 
lute to risk a war rather than submit to the pro¬ 
posed incorporation with England. A rumour was 
raised that the crown of Scotland, the sword, the 
sceptre, and all the insignia of royalty and nation¬ 
ality, which the English had not been able to 
acquire by force of arms, would be carried away 
into England by the act of the Union; and the 
hoys and the mob of Edinburgh were invited by a 
great personage, in a melancholy tone, to come up to 
the parliament house and sec the ancient crown of 
Scotland, for it would soon be ravished from them, 
and they might never see it more. “ And such,” 
adds Defoe, “was the clamour against the treaters, 
that I verily believe, and I assure you I do not give 
my private opinion in it, had the articles of the 
treaty been published before the treaters came 
home, and the feuds been the same against them 
as they were afterwards, there were not many of 
them would have dared to have gone home with¬ 
out a guard to protect them.” The whole of the 
party, or combination of heterogeneous parties, that 
opposed the treaty exerted themselves to the utmost 
in parliament, several then taking the oaths to Anne 
for the first time, in order to be able to vote against 
the Union. But as these gentlemen were visibly 
in the minority, a cry was raised out of doors that 
the members of parliament had no right to alter 
the constitution without the particular and direct 
consent of their constituents; and that therefore the 
session ought to be adjourned for some time, in 
order that the members might go down to the 
country, and know the minds of their respective 
constituencies. But finding that this was not much 
regarded by the members, and that precedents 
were against them, they resorted to public addresses, 
and harangues at market crosses; and they easily 
produced mobs, tumults, insulting of magistrates, 
flight of gentlemen from their houses, and all kinds 
of popular disorders. Still, however, when the 
opposing party or parties looked deeper into the 
matter, they saw it would be impolitic, and cause 
the falling oft’ of many of their adherents, if’ they 
objected to the Union altogether, or to any sort of 
treaty of Union—“ it would,” says Defoe, “ have 
been a too directly flying in the face of the queen’s 
recommendation, and it would have not only ap¬ 
peared rude, but have lost them a considerable 
party, whose assistance they found very great 
occasion for.” Their arguments were therefore 
pointed not against the Union in general, but 
against the terms of it—“ against an incorporating 
union.” They began to exclaim that a federal 
union would be. the proper thing for Scotland, and 
to cry—“ No incorporating union—let us have a 
union with England, with all our hearts, but no 
incorporation—let us keep our parliament, our 
ancient sovereignty, our independence, our own 
constitution, and, for all the rest, w T e are ready to 
unite with you as firm as you can devise.” * 

* “ This brought them back to the several schemes of foreign 
unions of nations, such as Switzerland, the United Provinces, and 
the like; and some proposed one tiling, some another, not foreseeing 
that, had even any of their proposals come to have been the real 
peaty, yet tliir party, who were against the Unifin as Buch, would 


With this talk of a federal union they hoped to 
prevent the reading of the articles of the treaty, 
hut upon this point they were defeated at the very 
opening of the parliament. Then they set to work 
to procure a multitude of addresses from the burghs 
and counties, all claiming o * the part of the con¬ 
stituents a right to limit and instruct their com¬ 
missioners or representatives, and containing a 
direction to avoid at all hazards an incorporating 
union. The language was sometimes courteous, 
and sometimes rough and menacing. On the 12th 
of October a motion was made in parliament for 
a public fast and day of prayer to Providence to 
guide them'aright in their present difficulties; hut 
this was opposed by the commission of the assem¬ 
bly, which was then met, “ not for any dislike of 
fasting and praying, but to prevent the alarming 
and amusing the people, which was the principal 
work on foot at that time: however, not to neglect 
the work, or to be found opposing such a thing as 
praying to God, on whatsoever account, it was 
moved in the commission that they should set 
apart a time for themselves to fast and pray, as 
ministers assembled on so great an occasion; and 
that a circular letter should be sent to the several 
presbyteries to do the same in their several dis¬ 
tricts.” On the 17th of October it was further 
agreed that the members of the commission, with 
such as pleased to join with them, should convene 
in the high church of Edinburgh for prayer the 
day following, when the moderator should begin 
with a short discourse from the pulpit, touching 
the occasion of that meeting, &c. On the 18th 
there was a very great congregation, including 
many members of the parliament, and the work 
of preaching and praying continued some hours, 
“ very public and solemn, but without any of the 
excesses which some people flattered themselves to 
find there.” On the 22nd the commission, with¬ 
out applying for the civil sanction of parliament, 
appointed a general fast. The oppusers of the 
union again expected popular excesses to terrify 
ministers and defeat their plan. “ But,” says 
Defoe, “ the prudence of ministers prevented all 
this designed mischief; and, though the day was 
observed with great solemnity and affection, yet it 
was to their great disappointment that the preach¬ 
ers generally, as well those who were against the 
Union, as those who were for it, applied themselves 
only summarily to the substance, nay, to the very 
words, of the assembly’s aet, namely, that all the 
determinations of the estates of parliament with. 
respect to a union with England might he influ¬ 
enced and directed by Divine wisdom, the glury of 

have been as much against that us they were against this; ami so nt 
lost they must have divided, broke their interest, and lost the whole, 

which was the main thing aimed nt.This was thought, by 

most, to be just reviving the former notions of a federal union, with 
so many inconsistent noun-substantives in their government, that hud 
upon all occasions lieen found impracticable; and which would so 
entirely have left both nations exposed to the possibility of relapsing 
into a divided condition, that it could not be expected England, whose 
considerations for uniting were peace, strength, and shutting a back¬ 
door of uoutiiiuul war and confusiou from the north, should commu¬ 
nicate trade, freedom of customs in all her ports and plantations, 
with egress and regress of manufactures, 8cc„ and leave tho main 
tilings yet precurious and uncertain.’’— Drfue. 
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God, the good of religion, and particularly of the 
Church of Scotland.” But, though no great com¬ 
bustion accompanied or followed the fast in the 
country, the people of Edinburgh continued to he 
exceedingly riotous and loud-tongued: all those 
nobles who were against the Union, like the Duke 
of Hamilton, the Duke of Atholl, and the Lords 
Annandale and Bclhavcn, were cheered and blessed 
whenever they appeared abroad; and all those 
that were for it, like Queensberry, Stair, Argyll, 
and Scafield, were hooted and cursed. “ The Duke 
of Hamilton, being indisposed by some lameness, 
(I cannot describe the occasion), was generally 
carried to and from the House in his chair. The 
common people, now screwed up to a pitch, and 
ripe for the mischief designed, and prompted by 
the particular agents of a wicked party, began to 
be very insolent. It had been whispered about 
several days that the rabble would rise, and come 
up to the parliament house, and cry out, No Union; 
that they would take away the honours, as they call 
them, viz., the crown, &c., and carry them to the 
castle, and a long variety of foolish reports of 
this kind. But the first appearance of anything 
mohbish was, that every day, when the duke 
first went up, but principally as he came down in 
his chair from the House, the mob followed him, 
shouting and crying out, God bless his grace for 
standing up against the Union, and appearing for 
his country, and the like.”* A few days after 
this his first appearance, they followed the Duke 
of Hamilton's chair quite through the city down 
to the gates of Holyrood. There the guards pre¬ 
vented their going farther; but as they went sul- 
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lcnly back they were heard to say that they would 
return on the morrow a thousand times stronger, 
pull the traitors out of their houses, and put an 
end to the Union in their own way. Nor was this 
an empty threat, for on the morrow (the 23rd of 
October) when parliament sat somewhat late, the 
people gathered so thickly in the streets, in the 
Parliament Close, and about the doors of the 
House, that the members could neither go in nor 
out without great difficulty; and when the Duke 
of Hamilton came forth they huzzaed as formerly, 
and followed his chair in immense numbers. The 
duke, instead of going to the Abbey of Holyrood, 
as usual, went up the High-street to the Lawn- 
market, and so to the lodgings of his colleague in 
opposition, the Duke of Atholl. Some said he 
went this way to avoid the mob; but others ma¬ 
liciously maintained that he took that road to point 
them to their work. Whatever was Hamilton’s 
intention, he led them opposite to the residence of 
Sir Patrick Johnstone, late lord provost, fend one of 
the commissioners for the treaty; and as Hamilton 
went into Atholl’s house the populace assaulted 
Johnstone’s residence “ with stones and sticks, 
and curses not a few.” The mob then procured 
sledge-hammers, and ascending the stone stairs to 
his door they tried to break it open, and had they 
succeeded Johnstone would have been torn to 
pieces without mercy; “ and this only because he 
was a treater in the commission to England ; for 
before that no man was so well beloved as he over 
the whole city.” His lady, in an agony of fear, 
came to the window, with two candles in her hand 
that she might be known, and cried out for God’s 
sake to call the town-guard. An honc-St apothe- 
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cary, who knew her voice and saw the danger she 
was in, rah down for the town-guard, but they said 
they would not stir without the lord provost’s order. 
This order, however, was soon obtained, and then 
Captain Richardson, taking only about thirty men 
with him, marched bravely up to the rioters, cleared 
the stairs and the besieged door, and seized six of 
the ringleaders. Sir Patrick Johnstone was thus 
delivered; but the rabble, still increasing, roved up 
and down the town, breaking the windows of the 
members of parliament, insulting them in their 
coaches, and putting out all the street lights. De¬ 
foe ran a risk of having his own light put out. 
“ And the author of this account,” lie says, “ had 
one great stone thrown at him for but looking out 
of a window, for they suffered nobody to look out, 
especially with any lights, lest they should know 
faces, and inform against them afterwards.” At 
nine at night, when the mob seemed absolute mas¬ 
ters of the city, the Duke of Queensberry sent a 
party of the foot guards and took possession of the 
Nether Bow, a gate in the middle of the Iligh- 
strcct, something like Temple Bar in London. 
The rabble went raving about the streets till mid¬ 
night, when Queensberry, being informed that 
there were a thousand seamen coming up from 
Leith to join in the riot, sent for the lord provost 
and demanded his permission to march the guards 
into the city. This it was alleged had never been 
known in Edinburgh before; but after some diffi¬ 
culty the provost yielded, and about one o’clock in 
the morning a battalion of the guards entered the 
city, marched up to the Parliament Close, and 
occupied all the avenues. The mob then gradually 
dispersed, * and the tumult ended. “ It is to be 
observed that this rabble was a mine sprung before 
its time, which blew backwards and destroyed the 
engineers rather than the enemies; the plot being 
otherwise laid originally, viz., that it should not 
have broken out till some days after; when, as 
was said, all would have been in readiness to have 
finished the work at one blow. . . . They had 
been tampering with the soldiery, in order to de¬ 
bauch them from their duty; and some people 
talked of retiring from the parliament, and of 
sonic great men heading the people; which, had 
their patience been more, and their conduct a little 
more secret, they had, without doubt, effectually 
brought it to pass : but they blew their own pro¬ 
ject up by their precipitation, and so saved their 
country by their very attempt to destroy it.”* 
Queensberry wisely abstained from any severities 
upon the rioters; but from that stormy night the 
foot guards and two other regiments of infantry 
did constant duty in the city. A battalion of guards 
were stationed at the palace, while the garrison of 
the castle were kept on the alert, and troops of dra¬ 
goons attended ministers wherever they went. 
The Union, the pledge and assurance of peace 
and tranquillity, was thus carried under cover 
of arms. The spectacle was too obvious to be lost 
sight of by those w r ho opposed the treaty, and anew 
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and a very exciting outcry was forthwith raised that 
the privileges of the old town of Edinburgh were 
invaded, and soldiers brought in to overawe and 
oppress the inhabitants—that the like had not been 
done in sixty years before, nor ever except in the 
time of war and tyrannic government—that this 
was a forerunner of the slavery of the nation—that 
the freedom of parliament was hereby annihilated. 
Queensberry and his party alleged, on the other 
side, that force and violence had commenced on 
the part of the populace—that the parliament was 
much more likely to be awed by the ungoverned 
rabble than by the regular forces brought in for the 
general security, and to keep that peace which the 
civil authority bad not power to preserve—and 
finally, that it was incumbent on the government 
to take whatever steps might save the city from 
riot, plunder, and all kinds of disorders. Some of 
the lords in parliament protested against the bring¬ 
ing in of the troops, though there was nothing im¬ 
posed upon them, nothing offered to be carried in 
parliament but by reasoning and fair voting. It 
was nevertheless pretended that traitors were cram¬ 
ming the Union down their throats with swords and 
bayonets, and that a few people in the House, be¬ 
cause they had the majority within doors, and a 
band of soldiers to back them without, were im¬ 
posing and forcing an odious incorporation with 
England. And, as the riot at Edinburgh had proved 
a failure, arrangements were made for more success¬ 
ful riots in other places. “ Anybody may judge 
what a time this was, when every day the town was 
alarmed; to-day the North was up in arms, to¬ 
morrow the West; to-day such a shire, to-morrow 
another, the next day a third; Glasgow, Dumfries, 
Hamilton, Perth, all the places which the imagina¬ 
tion of the people dictated, and the fears of others 
apprehended. It is impossible to express the con¬ 
sternation of this people. Those that wished well 
to the public peace, and who saw that a commotion 
at this time must immediately involve the nation in 
war and blood, not with England only, but also 
with one another—these trembled for fear of the 
desolation of their country, the blood and ruin that 
always attend a civil war, and the danger of the 
lives of themselves and their relations. Those who 
looked seriously into the drift of some of their party 
who most eagerly pushed on these divisions, who 
saw how the interest of a popish, jacobite, and a 
persecuting bloody generation, lately extinguished, 
and now full of hopes, was twisted and joined in 
anti-union principles, could not but be heartily 
concerned for the established religion and Protes¬ 
tant church. . . . To sec others, whose designs 
could not be suspected of anything to the detriment 
of either religion or their native country, yet joining 
blindly with a wicked and degenerate race, and 
seeming to approve the steps which were taken— 
these were melancholy things. . . . And people 
went up and down wondering and amazed, expect¬ 
ing every day strange events; afraid of peace, gnd 
afraid of war: many knew not which way to fix 
their resolutions; they could not be clear for the 
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Union, yet they saw death at the door in its break¬ 
ing off—death to their liberty, to their religion, and 
to their country.”* 

The kirk, as represented by the Commission of 
the General Assembly, continued in the ways of 
moderation. Had they acted otherwise the scheme 
must have fallen to the ground, or been effected 
only by bayonets and cannon-balls. They acknow¬ 
ledged the wisdom and good intention of the com¬ 
missioners, both English and Scotch, in leaving 
the respective parliaments full liberty so to establish 
the two national churches, as that all the security 
they could demand, one against the other, should 
be granted them; and they relied upon the queen’s 
promise that in Scotland Presbyterianism should 
not lie disturbed, and that the kirk should, at 
all hazards, be fully established with its proper 
rights and privileges. Thus “ all the doors were 
shut against the fears which cither (the Episcopa¬ 
lians and the Presbyterians) had entertained of each 
other; and which wicked men daily took hold of, 
as handles of contention, to keep open an eternal 
breach, and keep us always divided, Ephraim 
against Judah, and Judah against Ephraim, ever 
vexing and envying one another.” Yet the Scots, 
while recognizing the hierarchy of England, had 
little intention of tolerating Episcopalians in Scot¬ 
land, and no inclination to resign any of their Cal¬ 
vinist ic dogmas, or to treat those who differed from 
them with Christian charity. Their advance in 
toleration was tardy and uncertain. The general 
assembly, for example, petitioned the parliament 
not to consent to any allowance whatever of the 
Anglican hierarchy and ceremonies in Scotland; 
anil on another occasion they said—“ We arc per¬ 
suaded, that to enact a toleration for those of the 
episcopal way—which God in his infinite mercy 
avert!—would be to establish iniquity by a law; 
and w ould bring upon the promoters thereof, and 
their families, the dreadful guilt of all those sins, 
and pernicious effects that might ensue thereupon.” 
The more liberal minds that advocated the Union 
blushed at this intolerant spirit, which fell little 
short of the fiery heat of the old Covenanters; but 
they durst do or say little against it, lest a love of 
toleration should have been construed into Church- 
of-Englandism or Atheism. To explain away 
the clauses of the old Covenant, by which the zea¬ 
lots pretended to consider themselves bound to re¬ 
form the church of Christ in the. whole island and 
to set up Presbytery in England, it was urged 
that these very clauses implied that they w T ere to 
use lawful aud gentle means only, and on no ac¬ 
count to resort to violence or force, or to any mea¬ 
sures that might plunge the country into a double 
war—a civil war and a war with the English. 
Doctor Rule, a Presbyterian divine esteemed for his 
candour and learning, and then Principal of the 
College of Edinburgh, stated the obligation in these 
distinct words:—“ What we are bound to by the 
Covenant is not to reform them (the Anglicans) 
liut to concur with them, when lawfully called, to 
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advance reformation; and it is far from our 
thoughts to go beyond that boundary, in being 
concerned in their aff airs: we w ish their reforma¬ 
tion, but leave the managing of it to themselves.”* 

While these’things were debating at Edinburgh, 
the West-country Cameronians discussed them with 
much fiercer feelings, being incited by some who 
had always hated the Covenant and despised the 
martyr Cameron as a vulgar fanatic. That cloud 
in the West grew blacker and blacker, and a tre¬ 
mendous storm was expected from it: but all that 
happened was a tumultuous meeting in the town 
of Dumfries, where some two or three hundred 
Cameronians burnt the articles of the Union and a 
paper with the names of all the noblemen and gen¬ 
tlemen who had been commissioners for the treaty; 
and then fixed a paper of their own upon the mar¬ 
ket-cross, aud marched off and dispersed very 
peaceably.t These performances" were in them¬ 
selves sufficiently alarming; but “ the busy party,” 
who were running throughout the country to agi¬ 
tate and disturb the minds of the people, centupled 
their importance, and added numerous little fictions 
to facts. It was reported, for example, that there 
were 6000 men in arms at Dumfries, and that, 
though only 2000 horse had entered the town In 
bum the articles of the Union, 4000 or even 5000 
foot stood ready on the neighbouring hills to march 
with the horse—that the Cameronians were up to 
a man, and that all the West was in arms, there 
being at least 12,000 determined Scots ready to 
move to Edinburgh, to disperse the parliament and 
sacrifice the treaters as betrayers of their country 
and sellers of her liberty and sovereignty. But in 
reality, though every effort had been employed to 
exasperate these people in the West, and though 
they were heartily against the Union, “when they 
came to see a little into the hands that were at work 
against it,” and with whom they must join if they 
would try the fortunes of a campaign against the 
treaty, even the hottest among them came to them¬ 
selves and behaved with great calmness and dis¬ 
cretion. Fortunately for the government Mr. J olm 
Hepburn, their chief preacher and leader, loved 
peace, and hated the Jacobites more than lie hated 
the English; and lie declared that, though he had 
apprehensions that the Union would be prejudicial 
to Scotland, though he did not like the articles, 
and thought the treaters had not done their duty 
as patriots, still he would never attempt to disturb 
the government by an appeal to arms, and, much 
less, would he adhere to or encourage the designs 

• Second Vindication of tho Church of Seotlnnd. 

t “ When the report came to Edinburgh of thin tumult, the con 
eem of those who wished well to that country was very groat, ami 
wise men began to give the design of the treaty for lost; they knew 
the unhappy tamper of those honest people, for such, however, I 
must call them, because I believe thoir intention is religious ami 
honest, though they may bo mistaken, and, no doubt, are mistaken, 
in their principles about government and obedience; but, «s they 
knew, I say, the temper of these ftaplc, how tenacious of their ow u 
sentiments, and how precipitant in theirprosecution, it bred no small 
concern in the minds of all people who were inclined to pcuce; con¬ 
cluding, that the party who opposed the Union from worse principles 
had gained their point, viz. to employ tho hands of rruteelauts, oim 
against another, tn this dispute, and (make the honest-meaning but 
warm people the tools to nun both themselves and their country."— 
Defoe, , , 
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of the Jacobite French party whom lie utterly ah- j 
horred. The government continued in the ways 
of moderation, carefully abstaining from my vigor¬ 
ous measures,—as they are called, though they 
generally spring from weakness and fear. A war¬ 
rant was issued against the printer of the paper 
stuck up at Dumfries, but the man absconded; no 
pains were taken to pursue him, and all the other 
rioters were overlooked. Meanwhile the last of 
the Scottish parliaments continued its deliberations 
on the treaty. The first article, namely, whether 
there should be a union with England in the sense 
of the present treaty or not—that is, whether there 
should be an incorporate union of the two nations 
into one kingdom, to have but one name, head, sig¬ 
nature, constitution and parliament, yea or no, was 
carried in the affirmative* on the 4th of Novem¬ 
ber, the birthday of the late King William and the 
anniversary of his arrival at Torbay. “It was on 
this happy day that the first article of the Union 
was passed, after infinite struggles, clamour, rail¬ 
ing, and tumult of a party, who, however they 
endeavoured to engage the honest, scrupulous part 
of the people with them, yet gave this evident dis¬ 
covery of the principles of their own actings, in 
that there was an entire conjunction of the Jaco¬ 
bite, the prelatic, and the popish interest; and the 
very discovery of this opened the eyes of a great 
many people, who, in the simplicity of their hearts, 
had joined in the general opposition to the Union: 
but when they saw the tendency of things, and 
whither it all led; when they saw the society they 
were going to embark with; when they saw the 
enemies of the Protestant settlement all engaged, 
and those very people who had filled the land with 
the groans of oppression and the cries of blood, 
coming to join hands with them against a union 
with England—then the best, the most thinking 
and most judicious of the people began first to 
stop and consider, and afterwards wholly to with¬ 
draw from the party; and the clamour of the people, 
as if come to a crisis, began not to be so universal, 
but to abate; and the more it did so, tlie more the 
secret party, who lay at the bottom of all the rest, 
began to appear and distinguish themselves.f” The 
design of these opponents now was to load the 
treaty with a multitude of amendments, which 
would be sure to create delay, while it was probable, 
at least, that some of them might provoke the par¬ 
liament of England to break off the treaty altoge¬ 
ther. Every article, every clause was disputed 
word by word, and every possible objection was 
started. The matters of taxes, excises, customs, 
&c., seemed to give the party a hold on the popular 
feeling; and they represented that Scotland was 
too poor to pay taxes like England—her trade too 

• The Duke of Atholl, however, gave in'a protest that an incorpo¬ 
rating union with England and tfc representation of both nations by 
one and the same parliament were contrary to the honour, interest, 
fundamental laws and constitution of Scotland, the birthright of the 
peers, the rights and privileges of the burnus nud burghs, gee., and 
this protest was signed by Uie Duke of Ilumilton, the Marquess of 
Annandnle, the Earl of Errol, the Earl of Strathmore, Lord JAilsyth, 
Lord lllantyrc, Lord Eulmcriuo, and others. 
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unprofitable to support English excises and cus- 
loms. Yet some of the amendments proposed, and 
which w’crc not all carried, were proper and judi¬ 
cious ; nor can all the Scottish orators that sug¬ 
gested them and cavilled at the treaty be set down 
as Jacobites or selfish intriguers, or unwise enthu¬ 
siasts about nationality—though assuredly this last- 
named noble passion was prominent in the decla¬ 
mations of the best of them. Fletcher of Saltoun, 
who detested the name of the Stuarts, and who en¬ 
tertained such high notions of liberty that lie would 
have probably preferred a republic to any other 
form of government, made a bitter speech “ after the 
maimer of the ancients,” and affirmed that Scotland 
had been betrayed by her commissioners. They 
called upon him for an explanation. “ I can find 
no other word,” said Fletcher, “ to express my 
ideas of their conduct. It is a harsh one, indeed, 
but it is true; and if the House think me guilty of 
any offence in using it, I am willing to submit to 
their censure. No one rose to propose a vote of 
censure.” But the oration that was most admiral 
and the longest remembered in Scotland was deli¬ 
vered by Lord Belhaven, whose political honesty 
was much more questionable than that of Fletcher 
of Saltoun. After a classical peroration and a 
pedantic allusion to the ancient independence of 
the Scots, his Lordship continued : “ We are the 
successors of those who founded our monarchy, 
framed our laws, and who, during the space of 
2000 years, have handed them down to us with the 
hazard of their lives and fortunes. Shall we not then 
zealously plead for those rights which our renowned 
progenitors so dearly purchased ? Shall we hold 
our peace when our country is in danger ? God 
forbid!—England is a great and glorious nation. 
Her armies are numerous, powerful, and victo¬ 
rious ; her trophies splendid and memorable; she 
disposes of the fate of kingdoms; her navy is the 
terror of Europe; her trade and commerce encircle 
the globe; and her capital is the emporium of the 
universe. But we are a poor and obscure people, 
in a remote corner of the world, without name, 
without alliances, without treasures. What hin¬ 
ders us then to lay aside our divisions, to uuite cor¬ 
dially and heartily, when that liberty, which is 
alone our boast, when our all, our very existence 
as u nation, is at stake? The enemy is at our gates. 
Soon will he subvert this ancient and royal throne, 
and seize these regalia, the sacred symbols of our 
liberty and independence. Where are our peers 
and our chieftains? Where are the Hamiltons, thp 
Douglases, the Homes, the Murrays, the Gordons, and 
the Kers ? Will posterity believe that such names 
yet existed when the nation was reduced to this last 
extremity of degradation, and that they were not 
eager in such a cause to devote themselves for their 
country, and die in the bed of honour? For the 
love of God let us, Scotsmen, unite among our¬ 
selves ! God blesses the peace-makers. Wc want 
not the things necessary to make a nation happy. 
All depends upon management: concordia res par- 
va crescunt. I fear not these articles, though 
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they 'were ten times worse than they are, if we 
could once cordially forgive one another, and, ac¬ 
cording to our proverb, ‘ let bygones be bygones 
and fair play to come.’ Fir my part, I heartily 
forgive every man, and I do n >st humbly propose 
that his grace my lord commissioner may appoint 
an Agape,—may order a love-feast for this honour¬ 
able House, that we may lay aside all self designs, 
and, after our fast and humiliation, have a day of 
rejoicing and thankfulness—cat our meat with 
gladness, and our bread with a merry heart: then 
shall we sit each man under his own fig-tree, and 
the voice of the turtle shall be heard in our land.” 
The Earl of Marchmont rose up and said, he had 
heard a long speech, and a very terrible one, but 
lie was of opinion it required a short answer, which 
he would give in these words :—“ Behold I 
dreamed, but lo! when I awoke, I found it was 
a dream.” Mr. Seton of Pitmeddcn, one of the 
commissioners, had already explained the advan¬ 
tages of the treaty, and the anomalous position in 
which Scotland would stand without it. He main¬ 
tained, without any oratory but in the plain lan¬ 
guage of common sense, that the union of the two 
crowns, without the international union, must be 
fatal to the weaker and poorer country—that every 
monarch having two or more kingdoms must pre¬ 
fer the counsel and interest of the stronger, and 
that the greater the disparity of power and riches, 
the greater would* be the influence of England— 
that the parliament of Scotland could not be vested 
with the power of making peace and war, of re¬ 
warding and punishing, of exercising the veto; and 
that even if she were vested with these faculties 
they could be of no use to her in opposition to 
Kngland, and to the will of a very large portion of 
the Scots* themselves. “ My humble opinion,”- 
said he, “ is, that we cannot reap any benefit from 
these conditions of government, without the 
assistance of England; and the people of England 
will never be convinced to promote the interest of 
Scotland till both kingdoms arc incorporated into 
one.” Seton further showed that Scotland was 
behind all other nations of Europe, “ with respect 
to the effects of an extended tradeand that, be¬ 
ing poor and without force to protect her com¬ 
merce, she could reap no great advantages from it, 
till s*he partook of the trade and protection of some 
powerful neighbour nation, that could, and would, 
communicate both: and after showing that Scotland 
could only seek such alliance with Holland, Eng¬ 
land, or France, other countries being so remote and 
poor that their friendships could be of little use to 
them, he said—“ With Holland we can have no 
advantageous alliance; with the English we can 
expect no profitable friendship if we continue sepa¬ 
rate from them, for they will be jealous of us; and 
from France few advantages can be reaped till the 
old offensive and defensive league be revived be¬ 
twixt France and Scotland, which would give um¬ 
brage to the English, and occasion a war between 

them and us.From all these considerations 

I can see that this nation, by an entire separation 


from England, cannot extend its trade, so as to 
raise its power in proportion to other trafficking 
nations in Europe; but that hereby we may be in 
danger of returning to that Gothic constitution of go¬ 
vernment wherein our forefathers were, which was 
frequently attended with feuds, murders, depre¬ 
dations and rebellions. I am sorry that, in place 
of things, we amuse ourselves with words. For 
my part, I comprehend no durable union .betwixt 
Scotland and England, but that expressed in this 
article, by one kingdom, that is to say, one people, 
one civil government, one interest.” And then he 
exposed the impracticability of a federal union be¬ 
tween two nations accustomed to a monarchical 
government—between a very poor nation and a 
very rich one; insisting that if such a federal com¬ 
pact could be made Scotland could have no security 
for its observance; and that the English would not, 
and in prudence ought not to, communicate their 
trade and protection unless upon the condition of 
an actual incorporation of the two states. lie 
quoted examples from history of the weak and un¬ 
binding nature of the federal compact and of the 
firmer bonds of an incorporating union. “ Two 
or more distinct kingdoms or states,”said be, “by 
incorporating into one kingdom, have continued 
under the same sovereign, enjoying equally the pro¬ 
tection of bis government, and every part of the 
body politic, though never so far removed from 
the seat of government, has flourished in wealth, 
in proportion to the value of its natural productions 
or the industry of its inhabitants .... France 
was formerly divided into twelve states, which arc 
now incorporated into the one kingdom of France: 
England was formerly divided into seven king¬ 
doms, which are now incorporated into the one 
kingdom of England: Scotland itself was formerly 
divided into two kingdoms, which at present are 
incorporated into the one kingdom of Scotland.” 

The Duke of Hamilton, who had protested against 
the primary article, against the vote that sufficient 
security was given to the kirk, and against the de¬ 
termination to go on with the treaty without ad¬ 
journments or delays, was at the very moment 
actively engaged in a correspondence with the 
court of St. Germain and the Jacobite agents. Of 
a sudden, however, the heat of his opposition seemed 
to cool; and few or none at that day knew or sus¬ 
pected the reason of his change of conduct. “ At 
that critical juncture,” says his grandson, “ the 
Duke of Hamilton received a letter from Lord 
Middleton, Secretary of State to the court of St. 
Germain, wherein, after acquainting him with the 
recent engagements which his master had just 
taken with the queen’s (Anne’s) ministers, in order 
to procure a peace with the French king, to whom 
he stood so much indebted, he proceeds with telling 
him that ‘ he beseeched his Grace, in the behalf of 
his master, to forbear giving any further opposition 
to the Union, as he (the Pretender) had extremely at 
heart to give to his sister this proof of his ready 
compliance with her wishes; not doubting but he 
would one day have it in his power to^rcstorc to 
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Scotland its ancient weight and independcllcc. , ” 
Middleton recommended Hamilton to keep the 
business “ a profound secret,” as he must be sen¬ 
sible that a discovery might materially prejudice 
their interests both in Scotland and in England. 
According to his somewhat partial descendant, 
Hamilton was thunderstruck at this unexpected 
request, wounded to the quick at not having had 
some previous notice of the secret negotiations, and 
reduced by anxiety of mind to the brink of the 
grave, and to a condition in which he w r as unable 
1o exert himself.* It is said that the commission¬ 
ers for the treaty were further assisted at this time 
by the remittance from England of 20,000/., which 
was distributed so judiciously among the patriots 
that the voice of opposition became as soft as that 
of the turtle-dove which Belhaven had dreamed 
about. It appears also that most liberal promises 
were made of places and honours and court distinc¬ 
tions, and of remuneration to those who had lost 
the most in the wild Darien scheme. Whatever 
were the influences exercised directly or indirectly 
—we do not pretend to have indicated or alluded 
to one-half of them—the Treaty of Union was ap¬ 
proved of by a majority of 110; and on the 25th 
of March in the following year (1707) the last of 
the parliaments of Scotland rose never to meet 
again. The chief provisions of the Union thus 
finally effected were:—1. That the two kingdoms 
should upon the 1st day of May next ensuing, and for 
ever after, be united into one kingdom by the name 
of Great Britain. 2. That the succession to the mo¬ 
narchy of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
after her most sacred majesty, in default of issue of 
her body should be and continue in the most ex¬ 
cellent Princess Sophia, Electress and Duchess 
dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her body 
being Protestants. 3. That the, United Kingdom 
of Great Britain should be represented hv one and 
the same parliament, to be styled the Parliament 
of Great Britain. 4. That all the subjects of the 
United Kingdom should, from and after the Union, 
have frill freedom and intercourse of trade and 
navigation, to and from any port or place within 
the United Kingdom, and the dominions and plan¬ 
tations thereunto belonging; and that there should 
he a communication of all other rights, privileges, 
and advantages, which did or might belong to the 
.. subjects of either kingdom, except where it was 
otherwise expressly agreed in the articles, 5. That 
all ships or vessels belonging to the subjects of 
Scotland, though foreign built, should be deemed 
and passed as ships of Great Britain, &e. 6. That 
all parts of the United Kingdom should have the 
same commercial allowances, encouragements, and 
drawbacks, and be under the same prohibitions, 
restrictions, and regulations of trade, and liable to 
the same customs and duties on import and export, 
as were settled in England at the time of the 
Union; and that no Scots cattle carried into Eng- 

• Transactions durins the reign of Queen Anne, from the Union 
to the Death or that Princess. By Charles Hamilton, Esq. 8vo. 
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land should be liable to any other duties than those 
to which the cattle of England were liable; and 
that, as by the laws of England there were rewards 
granted upon the exportation of certain kinds of 
grain, wherein oats grinded or ungrinded were 
not mentioned, imd as Scotland produced oats, 
whenever oats should he sold at 15f. per quarter, 
or under, there should be paid 2$. 6c/. for every 
quarter of oatmeal exported, &c. And, as the im¬ 
portation of provision and victual into Scotland 
would prove a discouragement to tillage, the pro¬ 
hibition in force by the law of Scotland against all 
importation of victual from Ireland or any other 
place should remain as it was, until the parliament 
of Great Britain should provide more effectual 
ways for discouraging such importation. 7. That 
all parts of the United Kingdom should he liable 
to the same excise upon all exciseable liquors, with 
the exception of beer or ale, where favour was 
shown to the Scots. 8. This very long article 
settled the duty upon salt, salted meats, salted fish, 
&c., and provided a premium for the encourage¬ 
ment of the herring-fishery, &c. 1). Whenever the 
sum of 1,997,763/. 8s. 4 id. should he enacted by the 
parliament of Great Britain in England as a land- 
tax, that part of the United Kingdom called Scotland 
should be charged by the same act with the sum of 
48,000/., and no more, free of all charges, as its 
quota to such land-tax; and so proportionally for 
any greater or lesser sum raised in England by a lax 
on land. Articles 10,11,12,13, and 14 prescribed 
very nicely the rules as to other taxes to be paid by 
Scotland. The 15th provided that, as the subjects 
of .Scotland would he liable to several customs and 
excises payable in England and applicable towards 
pavment of the national debt of England contracted 
before the Union, Scotland should have till equiva¬ 
lent for what she should be charged with towards 
payment of the said national debt of England, and 
that the sum of 398,085/. 10s., voted by the par¬ 
liament of England for the use of Scotland should 
he employed in making good whatever losses pri¬ 
vate persons might sustain by the reducing the coin 
of Scotland to the same standard and value as the 
coin of England, and in covering the losses sus¬ 
tained by the African and Indian Company of 
Scotland, which, upon such reimbursement, should 
cease to trade and to exist as a company. [It was 
from this money that poor Paterson expected, but 
in vain, to have his own losses made good.] All 
the public debts of the kingdom of Scotland were 
also to he paid; and 2000/. per annum for thp 
space of seven years applied towards encouraging 
the manufacture of coarse wool in Scotland, and 
after the lapse of the seven years in promoting the 
fisheries and other improvements in Scotland. The 
16th article enacted that the coin should be of the 
same value throughout the United Kingdom, and 
that a mint should be continued in Scotland under 
the same regulations as that in England, but with its 
own officers. The 17th was, that the same weights 
and measures should housed throughout the United 
Kingdom as were then established in England. 
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The 18th provided that the laws concerning trade, 
customs, and excise should be the same in both 
kingdoms; but that all other laws in use within the 
kingdom of Scotland should remain jn the same 
force as before, but alterable by the parliament of 
Great Britain; with this difference betwixt the law’s 
concerning public right, policy, and civil govern¬ 
ment, and those which concerned private right, that 
the former might he made the same throughout 
the whole United Kingdom, but that the latter 
should be subject to no alteration except for evident 
utility of the subjects within Scotland. By the 
19th it was enacted that the Court of Session 
should remain in all time coming within Scotland, 
as now constituted by the laws of that kingdom, 
and with the same authority and privileges as 
before the Union, subjected nevertheless to such 
regulations, for the better administration of justice, 
as should be made by the parliament of Great Bri¬ 
tain ; that the Court of Justiciary should also re¬ 
main the same, with the same authority and privi¬ 
leges as before the Union; that, though all admi¬ 
ralty jurisdiction should be under the Lord High 
Admiral, or commissioners for the admiralty, of 
Great Britain, yet the Court of Admiralty esta¬ 
blished in Scotland should be continued, sub¬ 
ject how’ever to future regulations and alterations 
by the parliament of Great. Britain; and that, the 
heritable rights of admiralty and vice-admiralties 
in Scotland should be reserved to the respective 
families as rights of property, subject, nevertheless, 
lo such future regulations as should be thought 
proper to be made by the parliament of Great 
Britain; and that all inferior courts m Scotland 
should remain subordinate, as they then were, to 
the supreme courts of justice in the country, and 
that no Scotch causes should be cognizable by the 
Court of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, or any other 
Court in Westminster Hall; that such courts should 
have no power whatever to review or alter the acts 
or sentences of the judicatures within Scotland, or 
to stop the execution of the same; that there should 
be a Court of Exchequer in Scotland wholly inde¬ 
pendent of the English court; and, finally, that 
her majesty and her successors might continue a 
privy council in Scotland, for preserving the public 
peace and order, until the. parliament of Great 
Britain should think jit to alter it, or establish some 
other effectual method for that end. 20. That all 
hereditary offices, superiorities, jurisdictions, offices 
for life, &c., should be reserved as rights of pro¬ 
perty, and enjoyed as they then w ere by the laws of 
Scotland. 21. That the rights ’and privileges of 
the royal burghs of Scotland should remain entire. 
22. That, by virtue of this treaty, of the peers of 
Scotland at the time of the Union sixteen should 
be the number to sit and vote in the House of 
Lords, and forty-jive the number of the represen¬ 
tatives for Scotland to sit in the House of Commons. 
Tilril the sixteen peers should be elected out of and 
by their own body, dnd that, of the forty-five repre¬ 
sentatives of the Commons, two-thirds should be 
chosen by the counties, and one-third by the burghs 


of Scotland. 23. That the sixteen peers of Scotland 
elected to sit in the House of Lords should have 
all the privileges of parliament in common with 
the English peers; and that all peers of Scotland 
whatsoever, whether elected to sit in parliament or 
not, should have rank and precedency next and 
immediately after the peers of the like orders and 
degrees in England at the time of the Union, and 
before all peers of Great Britain, of the like orders 
and degrees, who might be created after the Union; 
and should be tried as peers of Great Britain, and 
should enjoy all privileges of peers, except the right 
and privilege of voting in the House of Lords, &c. 
24. That there should be one great seal for the 
United Kingdom for sealing of writs to elect and 
summon the parliament, for sealing all treaties 
with foreign princes and states, and all public acts, 
instruments, and orders of state, which concerned 
the whole United Kingdom, but that Scotland should 
have a seal of its own, to be made use of in all 
things relating to private rights or grants within 
that kingdom; that, the crown, sceptre, and sword 
of state, the records of parliament, and all other 
records, rolls, and registers whatsoever, should 
continue to be kept as they were iu Scotland, there 
to remain in all time coming, notwithstanding the 
union of the kingdoms. And then follow, with 
more brevity than might be expected, the provisions 
made for the rival churches of the. two countries. 
11 was declared that her majesty, with the advice 
and consent of her parliament, ratified, approved, 
and for ever confirmed the fifth act of the first 
Scottish parliament of William and Mary, entitled 
“ An Act ratifying the Confession of Faith, and set¬ 
tling Presbyterian Church Government,” with all 
other acts of the Scottish parliament relating 
thereto, and the claim of right which the Scots set 
forth at the Revolution. The kirk was to enjoy 
its “ form and purity of worship presently in use,” 
its Presbyterian government and discipline, that is 
to say, by kirk sessions, presbyteries, provincial 
synods, and general assemblies; and for the greater 
security the Universities and Colleges of St. An¬ 
drew’s, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh were 
to remain as they were, no professors, principals, 
regents, masters, or others being to bear office in 
any of them without owning and acknowledging 
the civil government, subscribing the confession of 
faith, and conforming to the presbyterian worship. 
Anti her majesty further declared that no oaths 
that were not already provided by Scottish parlia¬ 
ments, or that were against their conscience, should 
be exacted from any of the ministers, professors, 
&c. The Kirk was thus to remain exactly as it 
was iu Scotland, but so also was the Church of 
England in England, and it was declared that the 
parliament of England might provide for the better 
security of their church in their own country as 
they should think expedient. 

a. n. 1707. The English parliament, which had 
assembled on the 3rd of December, was informed 
by the queen on the 28th of January, that the 
Articles of ynion had been adopted^ by act of 
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parliament in Scotland, “ with some alterations 
and additions;” and that the treaty as agreed upon 
by the commissioners of both kingdoms should be 
laid before them. “ It being agreed by this treaty,” 
continued her majesty, “ that Scotland is’to have an 
equivalent for what she is obliged to contribute 
towards paying the debts of England, I must re¬ 
commend to you that, in case you agree to the 
treaty, you will take care to provide for the payment 
of the equivalent to Scotland accordingly.” * This 
mention of money to be paid back to Scotland 
clouded the countenances of many of the English 
Commons; and when the treaty came under dis¬ 
cussion other financial reasons were laid hold of, 
and joined with religious intolerance and with old 
but insane jealousies to obstruct or defeat the great 
political measure of that age. Some of the Com¬ 
mons said that they were absolutely against an in¬ 
corporating union, because it was like marrying 
a w'oman against her consent—that this treaty had 
been carried in Scotland by corruption and bribery, 
fraud and open violence; and that the Scottish 
parliament, by giving up their separate and inde¬ 
pendent constitution, had basely betrayed their 
native country. The zealots of the high church 
faction pointed out what they called the irrecon¬ 
cilable contradictions in the Union, by which, 
among other things, the queen was obliged by oath 
to maintain the Church of England, and bound 
likewise by oath to maintain and defend the Kirk 
of Scotland, in one and the same united kingdom. 
They represented that the Church of England looked 
upon its establishment as jure divino. and the 
Scots pretended their kirk was jure divino too; 
that two nations that clashed in so essential a point 
could scarcely unite; and that, at the least, on such 
a critical point, involving the religion by law esta¬ 
blished, the convocation of the English clergy 
ought to be consulted. The Whigs and the low 
church party replied to this that they could not 
consider either church to he jure divino , any farther 
than that they had been established by God’s per¬ 
mission ; and that they thought it derogatory to 
the rights of the Commons of England to consult 
an inferior assembly, like the convocation, which 
had no share whatever in the legislature. Beaten, 
not by these arguments, but by the visible and 
vast majority against them, the Tories and high 
church men left the House, and scarcely re-appeared 
till all the articles were passed there. But, in the 
mean time, a bill was brought into the House of 
Lords for the security of the Churchj)f England. 
Jjord Haversham made a flaming speech on the 
occasion, her majesty, it is sqid, being present.f 

* Anno said further, "You have now nn opportunity before you of 
putting the last hand to a happy union of the two kingdoms; which, 
I hopo, will be a lusting blexnng to tin 1 whole island; a great addi¬ 
tion to its wealth and power, and n llrm security to the Protestant 
religion. Thr advantages which will accrue to us all from a union 
arc so apparent, that I will add no more, hut tiiut 1 shall look upon 
it as a particular happiness if this great work, which lias been so often 
attempted without success,cun in* brought to perfection in mv reign.” 

t If this was the case, no doubt the thefavourite was with’her, and 
lmtli her majesty and the Duchess or Marlborough must have been 
incensed at some parts of llaversham's speech, llis lordship said, 
" that the articles of this treaty came to their lordships with the 
greatest countenance of authority; but, notwithstanding authority 


He was for a federal union, and nothing more;— 
he held that it would be impossible, and, if possible, 
improper, to unite two nations which had different 
forms of worship and different church governments. 
“ A union,” he said, “ made up of such jarring 
and incongruous materials, would require a stand¬ 
ing army to keep it from falling asunder. He 
observed that above a hundred Scottish peers, .and 
as many commoners, that had sat in the Scottish 
parliament, would be excluded from the British 
parliament, and so have no seats at all, although 
these gentlemen had as little thought of being ex¬ 
cluded as the English lords did of being deprived 
of their hereditary rights. He insisted that the 
English bishops could never agree to that part of 
the treaty which guaranteed the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland—that this would be giving up all they 
had been contending for so many years, and ex¬ 
posing the Anglicau church to shame and ruin. 
But the Commons made amendments, and laughed 
some of the clauses of the bill out of doors; and 
all that could be carried there was a very short and 
simple provision for maintaining “for ever ” the 
Church of England, its doctrine and government, 
within the kingdoms of England and Ireland; and 
in the same bill it was declared that the act, and 
the articles for establishing Presbytery in Scotland 
were ratified, approved, and confirmed. In the 
Lords, several protests were entered against the 
bill for ratifying the Union. The lords Ilaversham, 
Granville, Stowcll, North, Rochester, Howard, 
Leigh, and Guilford, all protested against the low 
rate of the land-tax charged in Scotland, complain¬ 
ing, with some reason, that the 48,000/. was fixed 
and not to he increased in time to come, without 
any reference to the improvement of the trade and 
resources of that kingdom, and consequently of the 
land, that were likely to result from the Union. 
Rochester, North, Guilford, and Leigh, protested 
against the 15th article, which provided the equi¬ 
valent to the kingdom of Scotland, &c.; and those 
four lords, with the Duke of Buckingham, pro¬ 
tested also against the 22iul article; reasoning 
here in a very different way from Lord Haver¬ 
sham : “ Wc humbly conceive,” said they, “ that 
the number of sixteen pcc^s for Scotland is too 
great a proportion to be added to the peers of 
England, who very rarely consist of more than a 
hundred attending lords in any one session; and 
for that reason we humbly apprehend such a num¬ 
ber as sixteen may have a very great sway in the 
resolutions of this House, of which the consequence, 
cannot be foreseen. In the second place, we con¬ 
ceive the lords of Scotland who are to sit in this 
House, being not qualified as the peers of England 
arc, must suffer a diminution of their dignity to 
sit here on so different a foundation, their right of 
sitting here depending entirely on an election; and 

might he thr strongest motive to incline tlu* will, it was certainly the 
weakest in the world to convinee the understanding. This wlU nn 
argument, indeed, made use of by Ihu church of Home for their 
superstitious worship, where there were ten Ave Marias to one Pater¬ 
noster ; which he thought just as reasonable as if ten times the appli¬ 
cation and address should he made to a shc-favouritc as to the person 
of the sovereign; which was a kind of state idolatry.” 
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that from time to time, during the continuance of 
one parliament only: and at the same time we are 
of opinion, that the peers of England, who sit here 
l»y creation from the crown, and have a right of 
so doing in themselves or their heirs for ever, may 
find it an alteration in their constitution to have 
lords added to their number, to sit and vote with¬ 
out the same right to their seats as the peers of 
Knglund have.” Lord North proposed a rider, 
declaring that nothing in the ratification of the 
Union should be construed to extend to an appro¬ 
bation or acknowledgment of the truth of the 
Presbyterian way of worship, or allowing the 
religion of the Church of Scotland to be, what they 
styled it, the true Protestant religion. This was 
supported by Nottingham, Buckingham, and 
seventeen other lords; but against these there was 
a majority of 55. When the bill ratifying the 
Union was passed in the Upper House, Notting¬ 
ham and seven other peers entered another protest, 
without assigning any reason; and the Duke of 
Buckingham and five lords protested because, as 
they stated, they considered that the excellent con¬ 
stitution of England,would be endangered by the 
alterations made by this Union, some of which 
were of such a nature as to show their inconvenience 
and danger so obviously, that they thought it proper 
and decent to avoid entering farther into the par¬ 
ticulars. On the 4th of March, when Anne gave 
the royal assent to the bill, she expressed her 
satisfaction in the warmest terms. She said,—“ I 
consider this Union as a matter of the greatest im¬ 
portance to the wealth, strength, and safety of the 
whole island, and, at the same time, as a work of 
so much difficulty and nicety in its own nature, 
that till now all attempts which have been made 
towards it, in the course of above a hundred years, 


have proved ineffectual; and, therefore, I make no 
doubt but it will he remembered and spoke of 
hereafter, to the honour of those who have been 
instrumental in bringing it to such a happy con¬ 
clusion. I desire and expect from all subjects of 
both nations that from henceforth they act with all 
respect and kindness to one another; that so it 
may appear to all the world, they have hearts dis¬ 
posed to become one people. This will be a great 
pleasure to me, and will make us all quickly sen¬ 
sible of the good effects of this Union.” After 
congratulating them on “ the security of religion 
by so firm an establishment of the Protestant suc¬ 
cession throughout Great Britain,” she. reminded 
the Commons that they ought to make effectual 
provision for the payment of the equivalent to 
Scotland within the time appointed ; and she then 
finished the Bpeech with praising their past zeal 
and activity. On the lltli of March both Houses 
waited on her majesty with an address, congratu¬ 
lating her upon the conclusion of “ a work that, 
after so many fruitless endeavours, seemed designed 
by Providence to add new lustre to the glories of 
her majesty’s reign.” 

Before the great subject of the Union came under 
discussion this parliament had been engaged upon 
the foreign wars and other matter. In the opening 
speech from the throne, the most was made of the 
battle of Raraillies, and of the glorious successes 
with which our urms had been blessed; and an 
assurance was held out that it would no longer be 
in the power of one prince at his pleasure to dis¬ 
turb the repose and endanger* the liberties of 
Europe. But not a word was said of the nego¬ 
tiations which had been carried on, or of the 
great sacrifices Louis had offered to muke to ob¬ 
tain a peace. t On the contrary, the qi^cn spoke 
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of prolonging the war wi$h' an increase of vigour, 
which implied an increase pf expense, and of other 
sacrifices on the part of England. In fact, both 
* the queen* or those who directed her, and the par¬ 
liament now fancied that France herself might he 
conquered, if not; parcelled out among the allies; 
while Louis still' insisted on the preservation of 
the Spanish r monarchy, though mutilated, to his 
grandson Philip * The House of Lord?, in their 
address, congratulated her majesty on the events 
of this “ wonderful year,” especially “ that ever- 
memoTable victory gained at Raipillies, under her 
wise and yaliant general the Duke qf Marlborough,” 
—expressed their satisfaction on the declaration 
the ministers of her majesty and the Staten-General 
had made to the ministers of the rest of the allies, 
that no negotiations for peace should be entered 
upon hut in conjunction with all the members of 
the grand alliance; trusting that this example 
would inspire the rest of the allies with a noble 
emulation of acting with the like vigour;—and they 
spoke again of securing the whole monarchy of 
Spain to King Charles, as the only condition and 
ground of a peace with France. Nor were the 
Commons, who presented their address the day 
after, a whit less warlike than their lordships. 
Both Houses passed a vote of thanks to the Duke 
of Marlborough, who had returned from the con¬ 
tinent a few weeks before, and who, on the 5th of 
December, received the compliments of the Lords, 
delivered by the Lord Keeper. This was only a 
prelude to . more important things. On the loth 
their lordships, voted an address, begging that her 
majesty would permit them to bring in a bill to 
settle and continue the titles and honours of the Duke 
of Marlborough in his posterity, whether male or fe¬ 
male. [Marlborough had lost his only son the Mar¬ 
quess of Blandford.] Her majesty graciously replied 
that she would have the duke’s tides and honours 
secured to his eldest daughter, and the heirs male 
of her body; and then to all liis other daughters 
successively, according to the priority of their birth, 
and the heirB male of their respective bodies; and 
that she thought it proper that the honour and 
manor of Woodstock and the house of Blenheim 
should always go along with the tides. A bill was 
brought in accordingly; and so much dispatch 
was used, that in four days it was passed through 
both Houses, and received the royal assent.t Nor 

* Louis offered for himself find his grandson to transfer to the 
nrclalnke (King Charles) part of the dominions which composed the 
Spanish monarchy; to relinquish Naples, Sicily, the Milanese, the 
Prexidii of Tuscany, and .the small island in that sea belonging to 
Spain, to the archduke, to‘be for over un*t«| to the house of Austria; 
and to give the United.Provinces ant rong barrier, a line of fortification 
which should covqr them from future attacks. The rejection of these 
terms has generally been imputed to the ambition and avarice of the 
Duke of Marlborough, to whom war wiw in both senses so much more 
profitable thafi peace. Yet in spite of the position assumed by Lord 
Boliugbroke that this was the proper time to treat, and that the terms 
offered were a sufficient ground for n peace, we may doubt whether 
Louis was sincere in ids overtures, or whether his main object in 
making them was not to divide the confederacy and destroy its 
strength. The offer to the house of Austria was rattier tempting; 
hut before Louis offered these terms to the allies in general, he had 
attempted to seduce the Dutch into a separate treaty; and he 
continued this attempt even while he was negotiating with the 
confederacy. 

• f It was presented to her maietity, together with the land-tax anil 
malt-tax bila. In presenting these bills, the Speaker of the Com- 


did the bounty of the queen and parliament to the 
posterity of Marlborough end here; for a pension 
of 5000/. a-year which Anne had granted the duke 
during her fife out of the Post Office, was settled 
upon him, hi* widow, mid descendants, by act of 
parliament. 

We have now related the principal proceedings of 
this session, which lasted from the 3rd of December, 
17Q6, to the 24th of April, 1107, and which was the 
last sitting of a separate English parliament, the next 
being the parliament of Great Britain, and includ¬ 
ing the Scottish members. But during this session, 
and before its commencement, the cabinet hail 
been partially remodelled, and rendered still more 
a Whig cabinet. Somewhat against the inclination 
of Marlborough himself, who disliked or feared 
his own son-jn-law, and sorely against the inclin¬ 
ation of the queen, the Earl of Sunderland, the 
husband of lady Anne Churchill, was admitted 
into the government as one of the Secretaries 
of State, in lieu of Sir Charles Hedges; and 
this, in spite of the daring intrigues and skilful 
manoeuvres of Mr. Secretary Harley, who Was 
now the only Tory of any note suffered to re¬ 
tain office. It was with extreme difficulty that 
the Duchess of Marlborough induced Anne to 
consent to employ her plain-speaking and almost 
republican son-in-law; and it appears that, her 
grace would have failed, hut for a fear entertained 
by the queen that the Whigs might not only fall 
upon Harley, but turn their majority against mea¬ 
sures which she had much at heart. After Hedges 
was dismissed a few other changes were made. 
Sir James Montague, brother of Lord Halifax, was 
appointed solicitor-general; and the three Tory 
Commissions of the Board of Trade—among whom 
was Matthew Pryor the poet—were removed to 
make room for three Whigs; Sir George Rooke 
and the two or three Tories that still held seats in 
the Privy Council,"though they seldom appeared, 
had their names erased; and now Harley was left 
absolutely alone, apparently without support and 
without hope* The way in which this adroit 
courtier rent the compact web of this Whig govern¬ 
ment will be alluded to hereafter; hut hi describe 
the manoeuvres at full length would occupy hun¬ 
dreds of pages, and present a pitiable and disgust¬ 
ing picture of courts and of human nature—or of 

mom said to her Majesty, “ that, as his grace had obtained the vic¬ 
tory of Itutnillies before the armies were supposed to be in the field, 
so tin* Commons had granted these supplies to her majesty before 
her enemies could know the parliament was sitting.” 

• The elinracter of Hubert llarley is thus hit off by Murky. " lie 
is a gentleman of u good fumily in Herefordshire, who hath takeil a 

S at deal of pains to understand the constitution of this country 
roughly. He was active for the Hevolution, hut being misunder¬ 
stood at court, and in the lloukenf Commons, he openly voted against 
the principle* he had alwuys prof eased, when he said the court did not 
gratify him so well as he thought he deserved; and though some steps 
wero mode towards gaining iiim.lo King William, yet he made no 
advance till that parliament was called which imjieaclied the Par¬ 
tition, to which he was chosen speaker, as he was to that which 
succeeded. No mau understands more tlie management of that chair 
to the advantage of his party, nor knows better ail the trivia of Hut 
House, He is skilled -in most things, and very eloquent; yax bred 
a Presbyterian, yet joins with the Church-party in everything; and 
they do nothing without him. He would make a good Chancellor 
or Master of the Holla: he is a very useful man, and for that reason 
is well with the ministry, lie never foils to have a clergyman uf 
each tort at his table on Sunday; his family go generally to the 
meeting. He is of low stature, and slender, turned of forty. 
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that fraction of human nature which is modified or 
made up by a courtly life. 

Confident in the support of this Whig cabinet, 
which in all probability would never have had an 
existence but for the wonderful influence which 
his wife had over the queen, yet still fearing die 
independent and not very amiable temper of his 
son-in-law Sunderland, Marlborough went over to 
Flanders, and having looked to the army hastened 
to pay his respects to the “ Protestant succession ” 
in Hanover, whose advent to the throne of Great 
Britain was made surer than ever by the Union. 
At this moment the conquering Charles XII. of 
Sweden, who in his boyhood had been saved from 
ruin by our late King William, was encamped at 
Alt Ranstadt, only a few marches from the Hano¬ 
verian court. The extraordinary achievements of 
the Swedish hero, who, with a small army, had 
defeated the Czar Peter, dethroned Augustus, King 
of Poland, and set up King Stanislaus in his place, 
had for some time fixed the attention of Europe. 
He was now laying Saxony, the hereditary domi¬ 
nion of the elective King of Poland he had de¬ 
throned, under contribution; and the emperor 
himself waB standing in awe of his arms, and in an 
utter incapacity of understanding how to treat with 
so eccentric a sovereign, Jjouis XIV. saw more 
clearly the use that might be made of the Swede, 
and he sent to solicit an alliance with him. This 
design was penetrated by the allies; and Marl¬ 
borough now' went from Hanover to the camp in 
Saxony to defeat it. It is said that Charles had 
a great anxiety to see the renowned English 
general, and that he had refused to treat with any 
other personage. They met on the 28th of April. 
As Charles could not or would not speak French, 
and as Marlborough knew no Swedish, the conver¬ 
sation was carried on by means of interpreters. 
On the part of Marlborough it was sufficiently 
complimentary and high-flown. “ I present to 
your majesty,” said he, “ a letter, not from the 
chancery, but from the heart of the queen, my 
mistress, and written with her own hand. Had 
not her sex preyented it, she would have crossed 
the sea to see k psince admired by the whole uni¬ 
verse. I am.jn this particular more happy than 
the queen, slid I wish I could serve some cam¬ 
paigns under so great a general as your majesty, 
that I might learn what I yet want to know in the 
art of war.” Charles told him that the queen’s 
letter and his person w T erc both very acceptable to 
him; that he had a great regard for her Britannic 
Majesty and for the interest of the grand alliance; 
that he had just cause to come into Saxony with 
his troops, and that it was his design to depart 
thence as soon as he obtained the satisfaction he 
demanded, but not sooner: “ However,” said he, 
in conclusion, “ I shall do nothing that can tend 
to the prejudice of the common cause or the Pro¬ 
testant religion, of which I shall always glory to 
be a zealous protector.” The king and the duke 
dined together, and were afterwards closeted to- j 
gether for some hours, having each his interpreter j 

VOL. IV. 


with him. According to Marlborough Charles 
approved of the conduct of the allies, censured the 
domineering spirit of the’ French, and said (this 
was the principle maintained by Idarlborough and 
his Whig friends, who had rejected the overtures 
for peace) that France, although humbled, was 
not yet brought low enough to listen to reason¬ 
able terms; and that there could be no lasting 
security to Europe till she w r as reduced to the con¬ 
dition she was in at the peace of Westphalia. On 
the whole the assurances of Charles were satisfac¬ 
tory ; and, what was more, his visitor saw or ascer¬ 
tained, by less direct means, that the Swede was 
thinking more of Russia and of his rival Peter, 
than of anything else, and that he had no design 
upon that part of Europe where the allies were 
engaged. The Swedish courtiers, who followed 
their king, who spent all his money on his army, 
and who had a great contempt for all luxury and 
finery, were miserably poor. To secure an influ¬ 
ence among them, good round English pensions 
were offered to Count Piper, Charles’s chief 
favourite, to Hermelion and Cicdcrholm. It is 
said that Marlborough, in this, followed the advice 
of the Elector of ilanover; but this was precisely the 
kind of case where the hero of Blenheim would 
require the advice of no one—his own natural dis¬ 
position and large experience would be sure to 
suggest the course he took. It is said that Piper 
had some scruples, and that these were only over¬ 
come by his wife, after she had listened to the per¬ 
suasive voice of Marlborough. It appears pretty 
certain, however, that the three Swedes accepted 
the pension and took a-year’s advance in ready 
money. It was probably owing to these little cir¬ 
cumstances that Charles, who would permit no 
foreign minister to attend him in the the field, per¬ 
mitted Mr. Jefferys, an English diplomatist, to 
accompany his army in the character of a volun¬ 
teer. This Jefferys, of course, kept up a com¬ 
munication with Marlborough, informing him of 
everything that passed in the Swedish camp. 

On leaving Charles XII. the English general 
proceeded'to visit the King of Prussia, who, at part¬ 
ing, forced on him a diamond ring valued at 100/. 
He then came hack through Hanover to the Hague, 
where his diplomacy was much applauded by the 
States-General, who had not been without their fetors 
of a visitation from this new Lion of the North, as 
the ally of King Louis. Marlborough’s diplomacy 
indeed was this year much more remarkable 
than his military operations. The Duke of Yen- 
dome, acting on the defensive, marehed and coun¬ 
termarched in the Netherlands: through a variety 
of causes the allies were never able to attack him; 
and the campaign closed without a single battle. 
But blood enough was shed in other quarters. • By 
a strange and selfish treaty the emperor had con¬ 
sented to the undisturbed retreat of a considerable 
French army shut up in the Milanese; and these 
veteran troops the French king had sent to rein¬ 
force his grandson in Spain. On our side little 
was done to strengthen Charles,, whose chance w r as 
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flow becoming every day less and less of nodding 
upon the Spanish throne.* According to an organ 
of the Tories it was no wonder how it came to pass 
that our forces in Spain were not properly rein¬ 
forced :—“ It was not the intention of some mi¬ 
nisters that they should; for this w’ould infallibly 
have brought a revolution in Spain, and put an end 
to the war; whereas they had then projected the 
conquest of France, and, had Spain been reduced, 
the parliament could never have been prevailed on 
to continue the war afterwards upon these romantic 
views. The Spanish war therefore was neglected, 
’tis presumed, as incompatible with the designs of 
the leading men in the administration.”t At the 
same time Charles and his Austrian generals and 
ministers continued to disagree with the English 
commanders, and the English to differ and quarrel 
with the Portuguese. Lord Peterborough, after 
visiting Italy and flying over more than half of 
Europe, with great profit to his own geographical 
knowledge, but without any great success as a loan- 
negotiator, had returned to Spain, the scene of his 
short but most brilliant glory, to serve as a volun¬ 
teer. But, as he could no longer command, he took 
a pleasure in thwarting those who did ; in uttering 
witticisms at the expense of the Austrian claimant, 
and in saying that men were great fools to fight for 
two such blockheads as Charles and Philip. It 
had been resolved in the preceding winter that the 
allies should unite all their forces and inarch again 
to Madrid by the way of Aragon ; but Charles was 
deterred by the intelligence of the great reinforce¬ 
ments that had joined or w’ere to join Philip; and 
lie marched aw r ay with some detachments into Ca¬ 
talonia, in order to defend that province, which 
seemed really and steadily attached to his cause, 
against an attack which the French threatened from 
the side of Roussillon. He proposed that Lord 
Galway with the English and Dutch troops and 
the Marquis Das Minas with the Portuguese should 
dispose their forces so as to cover the frontiers of 
Aragon and Valencia, remaining on the defensive 
till supplies should arrive from England, or from 
Italy, where the war was at an end. But Galway 
and Das Minas would not follow this plan—perhaps 
they could not with safety to themselves adopt it: 
they were badly supplied in all respects; and 
they w'ere tempted, by the easy prey of some of the 
enemy’s magazines, to march to the frontiers of 
Castile. Then they turned and laid siege to the 
town of Villena, in Valencia. Before they made a 
breach they were warned of the approach, by forced 
marches, of the Duke of Berwick, who still com¬ 
manded for Philip, who, like his competitor 
Charles, had no taste for pitched battles. Galway 

* “ Garth, tin* best nntnred ingenious wild nuin I over know, 
might be in the right, when he said, in some of his poems nt that 
time, 

' ——— An Austrian prince alone, 

Is (It to nod upon a Spanish throne-’ "—Bolingbroke. 

t " I verily believe, one great reason King Charles neglected so 
long to go to Madrid was in expectation of receiving succours from 
England, that might have enabled him to maintain himself in that 
capital, and without which he could not but apprehend he should he 
driven from thence again with disgrace, by the great efforts the French 
king was making to support his rival King Philip,” 
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and Das Minas raised the siege of Villena, and 
boldly advanced to meet Berwick. They met on 
the plain of Almanza, on Easter Monday, the 24th 
of April (n.s.), and one of the hardest fought bat¬ 
tles of this war was the consequence. The Eng¬ 
lish, Dutch, and Portuguese, commanded by Gal¬ 
way and Das Minas, were far inferior in number to 
the French and Spaniards; they were deficient in 
cavalry, and what they had was not good; but the 
English and Dutch infantry kept the battle unde¬ 
cided for six sanguinary hours. According to Ber¬ 
wick’s own account, his horse were repeatedly re¬ 
pulsed by those steady columns of foot—charge 
after charge was ineffectual, and, even when the 
French and Spaniards seemed victorious on both 
wings, their centre was cut through and broken, 
and the main body of their infantry completely 
beaten. But in the end victory remained with 
Berwick ; Galway and Das Minas were both 
wounded, 5000 of their men were killed; and, in 
the course of that and the following day, nearly all 
the rest of their little army, to escape starvation, 
surrendered. The victory of Almanza was indeed 
complete. Without any force to oppose him, and 
with fresh reinforcements brought up by the Duke 
of Orleans, Berwick entered Valencia and took a 
number of towns, while the Duke of Orleans went 
to lay siege to Saragossa, which city, after a strange 
exhibition of superstition, surrendered to liis royal 
highness without firing a shot.* From Valencia 
Berwick advanced towards the Ebro, suffering 
greatly, like the enemy he had recently defeated, 
from want of provisions. Indeed such was the 
wretched state of Spain that there were few districts 
of the kingdom where an army of either party 
could subsist for any length of time; and owing to 
the badness of the roads it was difficult and most 
tedious to collect provisions and bring them from 
other provinces. It was the 4th of June before 
Berwick crossed the Ebro at Caspc. Clouds of 
Spanish partisans and the wrecks of some English 
and Portuguese regiments had kept flying before 
him; and some of them now threw themselves 
into Lerida, a strong fortress before which the 
great Conde himself had been-'foiled. Berwick 
resolved to besiege Lerida, hut he was badly sup¬ 
plied with artillery and ammunition, and had 
scarcely bread for his men to eat. From the mid¬ 
dle of June to the middle of August he was unable 
to undertake anything; and on die 18th of August 

* ” I must not omit a singular circumstance. Count de la Puebla 
(who commanded In Saragossa for Charles), to endeuvour to keep- 
the people in order os long as he could, and by that means to retard 
the Duke of Orleans’ march, mode the inhabitant* of Saragossa be¬ 
lieve that the reports which were raised concerning a new nrmy 
coming from Navarre were false; and even that the camp which 
appeared was not a real one; that it was nothing more than a plum- 
tom formed by magic art; upon which the clergy went in procession 
upon the ramparts, and from thence, after a number of prayera, ex¬ 
orcised the pretended spectres that were in sight. It is surprising 
that the people were credulous enough to give in to such an Imagi¬ 
nation ; hut they were not undeceived till the next day, when the 
hussars of the Duke of Orleans’ nrmy, after having briskly pur¬ 
sued a guard of cavalry of Count de la Puebla’s as far os the gates of 
the city, ent off several of their heads. They were then seized w ith 
fear, and the magistrates Bent out as quick os possible to submit to 
his royal highness. 1 could never have believed this story, if I had 
not been assured of the truth of it at Saragossa, by all the principal 
persons of the cityMemoir* of the Duke of Berwick. 
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a cabinet courier from Paris brought him orders to 
repair in person with all possible speed into Pro¬ 
vence, to assist, with his good generalship, the Duke 
of Burgundy, who was marching to the relief of 
Toulon, besieged by the Duke of Savoy, who had 
again carried the war into the grand monarque's 
own country. Berwick, travelling post, got to Tou¬ 
louse, and, on approaching Beziers, learned that 
the siege of Toulon was raised without his assist- 1 
ance. Then, losing no time, he posted back to 
Spain, and joined the Duke of Orleans in the 
month of September, near Lerida. The French 
prince, notwithstanding all the exertions he had 
made to collect artillery and materials proper for a 
siege, was in want of almost everything—so bare 
and unfurnished was this great kingdom. He, 
however, would have opened the trenches imme¬ 
diately, if Berwick had not advised him to await 
the arrival of six battalions of infantry that were 
marching and starving through Castile. On the 
night between the 2nd and 3rd of October the 
trenches before the town of Lerida were opened, 
and not before; and if the inhabitants and the 
troops within that place and the castle had been 
only tolerably provided, the French must assuredly 
have sustained great loss and a final repulse, which 
would have ruined their affairs in all that part of 
Spain. But those within w T ere still w T orse supplied 
than those without; and there was no concert be¬ 
tween the English officers in the castle and the 
Spanish officers in the towrn. The town was taken 
by storm, and subjected to all the horrors of war, on 
the 12th of October; and the castle was forced to 
capitulate on the lltli of November. While the 
siege w T as in progress, such were the sufferings of 
the French, almost the slightest effort would have 
sufficed to raise it; but, though a kind of an army 
assembled in the neighbourhood, under the ban¬ 
ners of Charles, to succour Lerida, they never came 
in sight till the town was lost, and the castle reduced 
to extremities; and then they wheeled about and 
fled after losing some forty or fifty men. The 
campaign ended on the side of the French with the 
capture of Morelia on the I7th of December. The 
Duke of Orleans, who had shown both activity and 
ability, returned to Paris: Berwick remained in 
Spain, as Philip could not consider himself safe 
without him. But early in the spring Berwick re¬ 
ceived secret orders from the French court to hasten 
immediately to Versailles, without taking leave of 
the King of Spain, or even giving him any pre¬ 
vious notice, lest Philip should be desirous of detain¬ 
ing him. Louis, in fact, seems to have set as high 
a value on this quasi-royal nephew of Marlborough 
as his grandson Philip did, and to have felt that 
Berwick was necessary in France. The siege of 
Toulon has been mentioned, but it was of such im¬ 
portance as to call for further notice. The project 
had been concerted between the courts of St. 
James’s and Turin, between Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene; and when the latter general, with 
the Duke of Savoy and an army of 30,000 men, 
crossed the Alps by the Col di Tende, Sir Cloudesley 


Shovel, 'with a combined fleet of English and 
Dutch, was off the coast of Provence to co-operate. 
On the 10th of July Eugene reached the Var. Sir 
John Norris, a gallant seaman, ascended that river 
with boats and gunboats, and landed his sailors, who 
carried some French entrenchments sword in hand, 
and cleared the passage for the army of Savoy, which 
crossed on the 11th. Then the Duke of Savoy 
made a halt, which, with the slow marching after¬ 
wards, allowed time for the arrival of strong detach¬ 
ments from the army of Villars in Flanders. The 
French, in fact, were drawing in troops from all 
parts; and they not only repaired the fortifications 
of Toulon, but covered that important place by a 
fortified camp, in which they had forty battalions. 
Prince Eugene, it is said, upon observing the dis¬ 
position of the enemy, and finding he must fight an 
army entrenched on the outworks, and on the rough 
and steep heights that surrounded Toulon, and that 
were furnished with a vast number of guns, pro¬ 
posed retreating forthwith; but the Duke of Savoy 
was positive in his opinion that an attempt ought 
to be made. Accordingly u gallant and a very 
successful attack was made upon an outwork on 
the hill of St. Catherine, and upon two small forts 
near the beautiful harbour. But the loss, including 
the brave Prince of Saxe Gotha, was considerable, 
and Toulon not only remained as strong as ever, 
but was even made stronger, by the arrival of more 
and more detachments; and on the 15th of August 
the French recovered the position of St. Catherine, 
and attacked the Savoyards in their camp. It was 
now r universally agreed among the allies to give up 
the siege; but, in retaliation for the ruin of his 
capital city of 'Turin, the Duke of Savoy gave direc¬ 
tions for bombarding Toulon both by sea and land ; 
and he and Prince Eugene viewed from one of the 
heights “ the dreadful blaze, which was some con¬ 
solation " to them under this disappointment.” 
The bombardment from the side of the sea w as 
indeed terrible; a great part of the city was ruined 
by it, the arsenal greatly injured, and the English 
and Dutch sailors destroyed two batteries, and eight 
ships of the line which were lying in the harbour. 
This being done, the confederates, on the 25th of 
August, retired in the night, in much greater 
haste than they had advanced. On the 31st the 
army of Savoy repassed the Var, whence they con¬ 
tinued their retreat to the maritime Alps. As the 
detachments from the army of Villars, from the 
Rhine, and other quarters, were wanted in their 
old positions, there was no pursuit; and when 
Eugene got beyond the Alps he w t us in a condition 
to attack Suza, an ancient town at the foot of the 
Alps, and one of the best defences to Turin on the 
side of France. The French garrison resisted for 
a fortnight, and then capitulated. If the Duke of 
Savoy had acted with more promptness and vigour, 
and if the emperor had sent to this invasion in the 
south of France all the disposable troops he had 
in the north of Italy, Toulon might have been 
taken, and the great commercial city of Marseilles 
as well, and indeed the whole of France, as far as 
* 2 n 2 
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the Rhone, might have been occupied in one short 
campaign. But again there were all kinds of 
jarring interests 'and jealousies, and the emperor 
had his eye upon the rich and fertile and unde¬ 
fended Spanish dominions at the southern extre¬ 
mity of the Italian peninsula. To him the enter¬ 
prise in the south of France was nothing more 
than an opportune diversion; and, instead of send¬ 
ing the mass of his army of Italy across the Alps 
to Toulon, he threw it across the Apennines, 
to rush to the easy conquest of the kingdom of 
Naples. The Count Daun, the imperial general, 
with 5000 toot and 3000 horse, crossed the Nea¬ 
politan frontier without resistance, and advanced 
to the strongly fortified city of Capua, which com¬ 
mands the passage of the rapid Volturno. But 
instead of opposing his progress, that important 
fortress threw open its gates and welcomed the 
Austrian. The city of Aversa did the same, and 
the imperialists, in another pleasant morning’s 
march, entered the capital, amidst the joyful shouts 
of the Neapolitans, a people naturally fond of 
change, but who, on this occasion, were exasperated 
against the Spanish viceroy of King Philip, on 
account of the enormous taxes he had laid upon 
them to support the war in Spain, and also on ac¬ 
count of his arbitrary levies of men, and seizure of 
all the Neapolitan ships that were sent into Spain. 
The people cast down the statue of King Philip, 
which had been erected a few weeks before, broke 
it in pieces, and threw it into the sea; the magis¬ 
trates presented to Daun the keys of the city; and 
the three castles which command Naples surren¬ 
dered to him without firing a shot. Indeed, on the 
morrow, a garrison of Castcl-nuovo, officers and 
men, Spaniards as well as Neapolitans, enlisted 
with Daun, and took the pay of King Charles. 
The Prince of Castiglione, with a thousand horse, 
took the road to Apulia, with the intention of pre¬ 
serving those provinces for King Philip; but the 
passes of the Apennines by Monteforte and Avel- 
lino were occupied by the imperialists, and the par¬ 
tisans of the house of Austria; and the prince was 
obliged to retreat in the direction of Salerno. He 
was soon followed by a superior force of German 
horse—his men deserted him, and he was taken 
prisoner, Avith a few of his officers. In the moun¬ 
tainous provinces of the Abruzzi, the Duke of 
Atri, one of the most ancient and powerful of the 
Neapolitan nobles, attempted to maintain the cause 
of Philip; but the people were indifferent or averse, 
and the Abruzzi, together with the strong fortress 
of Pescara, were soon occupied by General Vetzel. 
The fiag of the Bourbon now floated only over the 
walls of Gacta, in which the viceroy Ascalona had 
thrown himself. The Spaniard was soon besieged 
there by the Austrians, who carried the city by 
storm in the month of September, committing the 
atrocities usual on such occasions. Ascalona re¬ 
tired to the tower of Orlando, but he was obliged 
to surrender at discretion on the day following. 
He had committed great cruelties five years before 
in putting 4 lown a conspiracy and ap insurrection 
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in favour of King Charles, and now the Neapoli¬ 
tans took their revenge by loading him with in¬ 
sults. But for the exertions of the Austrian sol¬ 
diery they would have torn him to pieces. At this 
easy rate was the fairest kingdom in Europe se¬ 
cured to the house of Austria, under whose domi¬ 
nion it remained for 21 years, or till 1734, when 
Charles of Bourbon conquered it with equal ease* 
By very remarkable exertions the French were 
enabled to Tenew the Avar on the Rhine, and even to 
cross that river once more. They still retained pos¬ 
session of Strasburg; and Marshal Villars, crossing 
the river at that city, drove the imperialists before 
him, took llastadt, penetrated to the Danube, and 
had some hope of recovering Bavaria for the un¬ 
lucky elector. At this moment the commanding 
chief of the imperialists fell into the hands of the 
Elector of Hanover, afterwards George I., a brave 
and steady soldier, but no great general; a prince 
with some solid but with no brilliant qualities. 
George, however, was not put to the test in this 
campaign; for the fiery and daring old Villars, 
being obliged to detach a considerable part of his 
army to protect the south of France against the 
Duke of Savoy, fell back upon Strasburg, and re¬ 
crossed the Rhine.t 

* Stork del Rcamc di Napoli del Geuerale Pietro Collclla. After 
settling himself in Naples, Count Dami. Iiy « scries of small expedi¬ 
tious, pot possession of tlie Presidii, on the eoast of Tuscany, and of 
l’orto Lougone, in tin; isle of Klim. Jlis successes would hale been 
slill preater if he had not been opposed by the jsipe, Clement XI., 
who resolutely refused to rccopnisc Charles its Kiup of Spain. 

i The naval incidents of tiiis year aie tints condensed by Smollett, 
a very competent judpe of snrh matters:—" Sir Cloudeslcy Shovei 
having left a squadron with SirTltomitsDilkes for the Mediterranean 
service, set sail for Kugland with the rest of the fleet, and was in 
soundings on the 22nd day of October. About eight o’clock at night, 
his own ship, the Association, struck upon the rocks of St illy, and 
perished with every jienion on board. This was likewise the fate (if 
the Eagle and the Romney : the Firebrand was dashed to pieces on 
the rocks, hat the captain and fouv-and-twcuty men saved themselves 
in the boat; the Pluenix was driven ashore; the Royal Anne was saved 
by tin: presence of mind and uncommon dexterity of Sir George Ryug 
nml his officers; the St.George,commanded by I,old Dursley. struck 
upon the rocks, but a wave set her afloat again. The admiral’s body, 
being cast ashore, was stripped and buried in the suml; lint afterwards 
discovered, anil brought into Plymouth, from whence ft. was conveyed 
to Condon, and interred in Westminster Abbey, Sir Cloudeslcy Shovel 
was horn of mean parentage, in the county of Suflblk; hut raised 
himself to the chief commaml at sea by his industry, valour, skill, and 

integrity.In the month of May, three ships of the line—namely, 

the Royal Oak, of seventy-six guns, commanded by Commodore 
Baron Wylde; the Grafton, of seventy guns. Captain Kdwurd Acton; 
and the Hampton Court, of seventy guns, Captain George Clements, 
—sailed as convoy to the West India and Portugal licet of merchant 
ships, amounting to llve-and-flfly sail. They fell in with the Dunkirk 
squadron, consisting of ten ships of war, one frigate, and four pri¬ 
vateers, under the command of M. de Forhin. A furious action im¬ 
mediately ensued, and, notwithstanding the vast disproportion in 
point of number, was maintained by the Kuglish commodore with 
great gallantry, until Captain Aeton was killed, Captain Clements 
mortally wounded, and the Grafton and Hampton Court were taken, 
after haring sunk the Salisbury, at that time in the bunds of the 
French. Thun the commodore, having eleven feet of water in 
his hold, disengaged himself from the enemy, by whom lie had lieen 
surrounded, and run his ship aground nenr Dungeness; hut she 
afterwards floated, and lie brought her safe into the Downs. In the 
mean time, the French frigate anil privateers made prize of twenty-oue 
English merchant ships of great value, which, with the Grafton and 
Hampton Court, Forhin conveyed iu triumph to Dunkirk. In July, 
the same active officer took fifteen sliips belonging to the Russian 
company, off the coast of Lapland. In September, lie joined another 
sqnndron fitted out at Brest, under the command of the relehrnted M, 
du Guai Trouin; and these attacked, off the Lizard, the convoy of 
the Portugal fleet, consisting of the Cumberland, Captain Richard 
Edwards, of eighty gnns; the Devonshire, of eighty; the Royal Oak, 
of seventy-six; the Chester and Rnliy, of fifty guns each. Though 
the French squadron did not fall short of twelve sail of the lihe, the 
English captains maintained the action for many hours, with surpris¬ 
ing valour. Atlengtli the Devonshire was obliged to yield to superior 
numbers; the Cumlierlnnd blew up; the Chester aud Ruby wfere 
taken; the Royal Oak fought her way through the midst of her 
enemies, and arrived safe in the harbour of Kuwait'; and the Lisbon 
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Chap. I.] 

During the whole of this year Scotland was the 
scene of intrigues, plots and conspiracies. The 
more remote consequences of the Union are bless¬ 
ings which we all, whether Scots or Englishmen, 
know and feel; but in its immediate effects the 
measure was far indeed from being productive 
of that peace and goodwill, and identification of 
interests, which the wisest of the statesmen of both 
kingdoms had looked for. The national pride— 
the most susceptible of passions—was hurt; and 
the Scots began to maintain that a separate exist¬ 
ence, with honesty and danger, was preferable to an 
amalgamation with England, which, if it led to 
prosperity and wealth, was accompanied by a sur¬ 
render of nationality. They looked back with 
fond affection to their ancient constitution, which, 
in sober seriousness, had little to recommend it. 
They complained (and this complaint was not 
unfounded) that by the gross prostitution of a 
majority, their legislative existence had been sur¬ 
rendered and sold, and everything that distin¬ 
guished Scotland as a nation cast under foot to the 
English people. The Union was a matter of much 
less interest, and it was far from producing such 
exhibitions of popular passion, one way or the 
other, on this side of the Tweed: but English 
members of parliament had insulted the Scots in 
their debates, and English ministers had not only 
been slow in paying the equivalent, but permitted 
that money, when sent, to be applied to the most 
corrupt of purposes, or divided with shameful par¬ 
tiality. At the same time, while the wheels were 
preparing for a new machine, while the difficult 
questions of trade were settling, the whole com¬ 
merce of the Scots was brought to a dead lock; 
and for some mouths their merchants and traders 
knew not wlmt to do. When detected in any irre¬ 
gularity they were harshly punished by seizures 
and confiscations. Religious differences and other 
causes increased this disaffection, and, in a very 
short time, converted the majority of the Scots into 
anti-unionists. Nay, they even made downright 
Jacobites of the flaming Presbyterians, Cove¬ 
nanters, and Cameramans, who had suffered so 
cruelly from the persecuting spirit of the old 
dynasty, and who, up to the Union, considered 
the word Stuart as synonymous with devil. In all 
directions communications were opened with the 
Chevalier St. George (the Pretender), whose birth¬ 
day was publicly celebrated in many parts of the 
kingdom. The boy-pensioner of France could do 
notiiing without the assistance of Louis; but that 

(lent saved themselves by milking tlu 1 best of their way during the cu- 
gngemeut. Since the battle oft Malaga, the French king had. never 
dared to keep the sea with a large fleet, lmt curried on a kind of 
piratical war of this sort, iu order to distress the trade of England. 
He was the more encouraged to pursue these measures by the corre¬ 
spondence which his ministers carried on with some wretches belong¬ 
ing to the admiralty and the other offices, who basely betrayed their 
country in transmitting to Frauce sneh intelligence concerning the 
convoys appointed for the protection of commerce as enabled the 
enemy to attack them with advantage. In the course of this year, 
the French fishery stages, ships, and vessels in Newfoundland, were 
taken, burned, and destroyed by Captain Jolm Underwood, of the 
Falkland.’’— Hitt. 

It was not without reason the Tories said, that, if Uie preceding year 
had been a year of wonders, this was a year of blunders. 
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king, beset on all sides and sinking, grasped 
eagerly at the hope of making a grand diversion 
by exciting a civil war in Great Britain; and lie 
and his minister M. de Chamillart employed secret 
agents in Scotland, and eagerly received the reports 
and memorials of Uojonel Hooke, an agent of the 
Jacobite party, who went and came between Ver¬ 
sailles, St. Germain, and Scotland. This dark 
correspondence has since been brought fully to 
light. Towards the end of the preceding year, 
when the Union was as yet unfinished, Colonel 
Hooke informed the French minister that, upon his 
arrival in Scotland, he found that all that nation 
were extremely exasperated against the English ; 
that the different interests of parties were in a 
maimer laid asleep, and that every one was think¬ 
ing of nothing hut of shaking off the yoke of Eng¬ 
land. “ The greatest part of Scotland,” says the 
colonel, “has always been well affected to the right¬ 
ful king; the Presbyterians, his ancient enemies, 
even wish for him at present; and, as they look upon 
him as their only resource, they offer to arm 13,000 
men, and to begin the war upon the first orders 
that they receive. They require only a ship loaded 
with gunpowder, and a promise that the King of 
England (the Pretender) w ill go and put himsel f at 
the head of his friends in Scotland. I have seen a 
great number of principal lords who arc all of the 
same opinion. Being assured that there will be 
an universal rising in Scotland, they have drawn up 
a memorial addressed to the king (of France), iu 
which they give an accouut of the state of their na¬ 
tion. They have taken the instructions which you, 
sir, had the goodness to give me, for their rule, and 
they have answered them article by article. They 
oblige themselves to march into England at the 
head of 30,000 men, whom they will supply with 
provisions, clothes, carriages, and even in part 
with arms.” * He inclosed a memorial to Louis 
from some of the chiefs, in the. name of the whole 
nation, but more particularly in the name of thirty 
others who had appointed them their proxies, lie 
describes these as being the richest and most 
powerful chiefs of Scotland; but he hints that they 
must be well assured of the probability of the 

* Memorials and betters presented to tint Court of Frauee by 
Colonel Ilooke iu 17H7. Published at Edinburgh. 17(H).—This Colonel 
Hooke is said to have been a brother of Nathaniel Hooke, the author 
of the well-known Homan History, and also the person employed by 
the Dueliess of Marlborough in assisting her to draw up the Recount 
of her life, for which service she gave him 5001)1, Before Hooke’s 
expedition one Mr. Scott hud been busily employed in examining 
the state of Scotland, and making reports to the F.url of Middletou, 
who, it appears, laid them be I ore the Marquis de Torcy. Tins Scott 
in the month of July. 17D(i, liml transmitted very minute accounts 
about the army, the different shires, &e., with nicely drawn distinc¬ 
tions ix-tween the well affected and the ill uffeeted; and lie had 
assured Middleton thatjjn the northern shires nobility, gentry, mnl 
conimouulty, were al®Se\oted to the Pretender, aiul that the far 
greater part of the nation was well affected, and none ill, “except 
that pornicious rebellious crew the Presbyterian ministers, ami such 
as were entirely under tlieir direction aua influence, which were, for 
the most part, the common people.” There was also another acti- 
correspondent, whom Muepnerson supposes to have been a Captain 
Stratton, who had been appointed, by the unanimous choice of the 
Jacobites, to go to France. This secret agent, in September, I70fi, 
iuformed Middleton, who, in his turn, informed the French mini-try, 
that the Scots were longing for a French army under the command of 
tlieir own young king-that they were mukiug all their efforts to 
reject ttie Union, “ and did not doubt to succeed, providing tlu* pre¬ 
vailing party in England did not send money to gain voices iu i ar* 
liameut."—, Mar^htrson, Stuart Paper*, 
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success of the enterprise before they would thus 
hazard their lives and families. “ They were all,” 
says he, “ unanimous, excepting the Duke of 
Hamilton, and a lord, a friend of his.” The san¬ 
guine plotter, who, as usual, saw more than the 
reality, goes on to say—“ I am fully persuaded 
that they are in a condition to do more than they 
have promised. Several of them have done them¬ 
selves the honour to write with their own hand to 
the king (of France); they have signed their 
letters, and have sealed them with their arms; and 
their subscriptions at the bottom of their memorial 
testify their zeal, for they thereby hazard their all. 
By the letters which I have received from that 
country, it appears that everything is ready. I 
have had the happiness to engage that whole nation 
in the service of the king; and at the same time I 
have not in the least brought any engagement upon 
his majesty. If he thinks proper to prosecute this 
enterprise, I will answer that in a short time the 
English will be in no condition to furnish either 
troops or money to the enemy, and that they will 
accept of peace on the terms that his majesty shall 
be pleased to prescribe to them.^ Hooke, in con¬ 
clusion, flatters himself' that nis zeal will be 
approved of, and the great hazards he was running 
be rewarded by “ a settlement that is, a good 
pension or place for himself. It appears that he 
was in Scotland again by the month of February 
of the present year (1707), and that his coming 
was favoured by the Duke of Hamilton. “ I wrote 
to the Duke of Hamilton,” says he, M begging of 


him to give notice to the well-affected of my jour¬ 
ney, and that I was to bring them, arms and 
ammunition : but, this resolution being changed, 
and new orders being given to me to go over to 
that country, only to treat with the principal men 
of the nation, I likewise acquainted the Duke of 
Hamilton with this, and entreated him to concert 
everything before hand with the other chiefs, who 
were then assembled to attend the parliament, and 
to send some one well instructed and fully autho¬ 
rised from them, to wait upon me at the Earl of 
Errol’s, the lord high constable, where I was to land, 
and to whom also I gave notice of my journey.” 
ITookc had orders to bring with him two Scotch 
Jacobites of good family, then in France, who were 
both “ judged proper to facilitate the affair, espe¬ 
cially one of the brothers, who, having come to 
France with the permission of the Scottish govern¬ 
ment, was at liberty to go openly everywhere upon 
his return.” Hooke, of course, was obliged to play 
jut hide-and-seek, as he had no pass, and was 
known as a Jacobite plotter. He and his com-' 
panions, the brothers Moray, embarked in a French 
frigate, which landed them at Slaincs, a castle of 
the lord high constable, in the northern part of 
Aberdeenshire. Upon his arrival, he found that 
the Union had been ratified by the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment, “ to the great discontent and hearty dislike 
of the nation; and that all the peers and other 
lords, together with the members of parliament, 
had returned to the country, their ordinary resi¬ 
dence, and that there remained at Edinburgh only 
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the high constable, the Duke of Hamilton, and 
the fcarl marshal, the two last being dangerously 
ill.” But the Countess of Errol, mother to the 
high constable, met him at the castle on the sea- 
coast, and put into his hands several letters from 
her son, in which he expressed a great impatience 
to sec Hooke, adding that all the well-affected would 
exert themselves to the utmost, being persuaded 
that they would obtain, sword in hand, better con¬ 
ditions than those of the Union. The countess 
also gave him a letter from Mr. Hall, a Catholic 
priest, who informed him that the Duke of Hamilton 
would treat with him, and with him only, at Edin¬ 
burgh, and that all his friends were ready to risk 
everything for the Stuart, provided that prince 
would come in person. At the same time the 
countess told Hooke that he ought not to be in too 
great haste in trusting Hamilton; that that duke’s 
affairs were greatly altered; that all the Scots had 
abandoned him, and that he was suspected of hold¬ 
ing a correspondence with the court of London. 
While the French frigate cruised off and on, 
between Norway and the Scottish coast, Hooke lay 
snug in Slaines’ castle, sending and receiving mes¬ 
sengers. The Earl of Errol begged him to wait for 
him at the castle, whither hew T ould come to arrange 
matters as soon as lie could. The Lord Drummond, 
son of the Earl of Perth, (or, as he was generally 
styled in Scotland, the Duke of Perth, a title con¬ 
ferred upon him by James IIafter the Revolution), 
went, among the lords of the west and north-west 
to prepare them for a conference with the colonel, 
who had given his lordship a copy of the instruc¬ 
tions he had received from M. de Chamillart, 
together with queries concerning the particular 
circumstances of the country, and of the things 
that would he most needed in the insurrection,* as 
likewise a copy of a letter from his majesty (the 
Pretender), who assured them of his resolution to 
come and put himself at their head, in order to 
recover their lost liberties and the crown of his 
ancestors. The Laird of Boyne, who had vigor¬ 
ously opposed the Union in parliament, was de¬ 
puted by Hook to wnit upon the Duke of Atholl, 
in whose confidence he stood high, and to bring in 
some other lords of his acquaintance. The colonel 
likewise dispatched messengers to the Duke of 

* The French minister had instructed Colonel Iloohe " to ho certain 
of making a diversion in Scotland, which would embarrass Uie 
English, and oblige them to bring back from the continent a con¬ 
siderable body of troops.” And to this end " the Scottish nobility 
mutt be in a condition to assemble twenty-live or thirty thousand men, 
and to clothe, arm, equip, and maintain them, during the campaign; 
id rut, at least six months, to commence at the beginning ol’ May.” 

“ The favourable disposition of the nobility," says the Frenchman, 
" leaves no room to doubt hut they will make their utmost efforts to 
withdraw themselves from the yoke which llie English nation intends 
to impose upon them. But before a revolution, which should end in 
the restoration of the lawful sovereign, is begun, it is necessary to 
entor into a particular detail of the forces and means which the Scots 
can employ to accomplish It, and of the succours which they may 
promise themselves from the protection of the king (of France), who 
is no loss interested in the sueeessof this enterprise than his Britannic 
majesty,” And lie proceeds to point out particular inquiries to be 
made bf Ilooke in Scotland respecting the qunntity of artillery and 
the condition of it,—powder, hall, bullets, mortars, bombs, grenades, 
ramp-equipage, ifcc. &c. ; as well as concerning generals, and other 
ofllwjrs In {lie country competent to command an army, &c. See In¬ 
struction from M. do Chamillart to Colonel Hooke, dated February, 
1707, in Maepkerm’t Original Paper i. 


Gordon, who was at one of his castles in the north, 
to prepare everything in that quarter, so as to he 
able “ to enter upon the business ” as soon as lie 
(Hooke) should arrive among them. Lord Saltoun, 
a chief of one of the branches of the house of 
Fraser, went to visit the Countess of Errol at the 
castle of Slaines, where he assured Hooke of his 
zeal for the Pretender, and desired him to be on 
his guard against the Duke of Hamilton. “ lie 
told me,” says Ilooke, “ that he believed lie was in 
the interest of the court of London; that he had 
for a long time past held a correspondence with 
the Duke of Queensberry and the Earl of Stair, 
who are at the head of the party for the Union; 
that he had carefully concealed that correspondence, 
and had broken all the measures of the well- 
affected; that, after the ratification of the Union 
in the parliament, he had used his utmost efforts 
to get himself elected one of the peers to sit in the 
first parliament of Great Britain; and, although he 
had condescended to the greatest meannesses, yet 
he had been unanimously rejected as a candidate.” 
When Hooke had been concealed about a week in 
Aberdeenshire, the lord high constable (Errol) 
arrived at the castle from Edinburgh, very much 
dissatisfied with the Duke of Hamilton. “ lie 
told me,” says the colonel, “ that the duke for two 
months past had testified the utmost impatience 
to see me, hut that he no sooner heard of my 
arrival than he changed his tone. He said that 1 
had come too late, and that the animosity of the 
nation against the English was greatly abated. 
Mr. Hall had made a mistake in deciphering my 
letter; for, instead'of explaining that 1 had letters 
from the French king and the King of England 
for the duke, he wrote that the letters were from 
the king and the queen, upon which the Duke of 
Hamilton cried out that his letters of two years’ 
date were plainly not agreeable to the king, and 
that, as his majesty had not written to him, it was 
a proof that he wished him not to be concerned 
in the affair; that for the time to come, therefore, 
he would think only of the means of securing his 
own safety.” The Earl of Errol added, “ that all this 
was only a pretext which the duke used to cover 
his secret designs; that for some time past he 
had endeavoured to persuade his friends that there 
was nothing to be expected from the king (Louis); 
that his majesty was prevented, by the state of his 
affairs, from thinking upon them, and that, if he 
appeared disposed to do anything, it was only with 
a view to rid himself of the King of England (the 
Pretender) before the peace, or to excuse himself 
from doing any otljpr thing for that prince, in case 
his subjects should refuse to receive him with a few 
troops; that the nation, therefore, should take some 
other measures for securing its liberties and inde¬ 
pendency.” Errol confirmed what Lord Saltoun had 
said about Hamilton’s being in correspondence 
and secret intrigues with Queensberry and Stair; 
stating that the Duke of Atholl was the first who 
discovered these intrigues, and made Hamilton 
confess to thei» existence. As he did so/ however, 
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Hamilton intreated Atlioll to believe that he had 
no other design but to intimidate or win over the 
two chiefs of the English faction—the Duke of 
Queensberry and the Earl of Stair. The high 
constable further asserted (or so at least says 
Hooke) “that when all the counties and all the 
cities of Scotland declared against the Union, by 
their addresses to the parliament, the Presbyterians 
of the west of Scotland, who were all armed, sent 
to inform the Duke of Hamilton, that they were 
preparing to march to Edinburgh to disperse the 
parliament; that if he thought the enterprise too 
bold, he need not concerrl himself with it, but only 
leave them to act, and that the duke had charged 
them not to make any disturbance, saying, it was 
not yet time.” If Hooke was a liar, be was cer¬ 
tainly a very circumstantial one. He says that 
the Earl of Strathmore, Lord Stormont, and the 
Lairds of Powrie and Finglas informed him that 
they had made the same offer of rising in arms 
from the shires of Angus and Perth, and that 
Hamilton had made them the same answer-—that 
the Laird of Kcrsland, one of the chief men among 
the Presbyterians, also assured him that he and 
another west country laird had been equally ready, 
and that Hamilton had put a stop to their rising. 
Hooke says that, when he asked the high constable 
whether they could not act without Hamilton, wl;o 
was considerable neither for his riches nor for the 
number of his vassals, Errol showed him a letter 
written by Father Innes, almoner to Maria d’Este, 
the Pretender’s mother, in which were these 
words:—“The King of England desires that his 
friends will follow the directions of the Duke of 
Hamilton, and not declare themselves till the duke 
has declared himself, when they may, without 
danger, follow his example.” At the same time 
Errol showed Hooke two letters written to Edin¬ 
burgh by two Scottish gentlemen in France, who 
both declared that King Louis would do nothing 
for the Scots, and that Hooke’s journey vras a mere 
feint. One of the letters strongly advised all those 
who were engaged in the hopeless plot to look to 
their own security. If we attentively consider 
these things, there would scarcely appear any 
discrepancy between Hooke’s account of Hamil¬ 
ton’s conduct and the account of that-conduct 
given by Hamilton’s descendant, on the autho¬ 
rity of family documents, and which we have 
admitted in a preceding page, while- treating of 
his behaviour in parliament at the pasting of the 
Union. _ 'V 

At one time the court of St.Germain may have 
thought of a rising, and the court of Versailles of 
sending arms, money, and men, into Scotland; 
but Louis had such numerous caffs upon him as 
to be able to do little; and, if he hoped—as it is 
proved he did—that he might procure a peace 
with England, by Temoving the obstacles to the 
Union, he certainly had influence enough 'over the 
young Pretender and his mother, who were depen¬ 
dent upon him for their bread, to make them 
order the J)uke of Hamilton “ to .forbear giving 


any further opposition to the Union.”* Hamilton, 
however, boasted some consanguinity with* the 
Stuarts, and it is hinted that he indulged in a sort 
of forlorn hope of being one day King of Scotland. 
“ The Duke of Hamilton,” says Hooke, “ wanted 
them not to think of the King of England (the Pre¬ 
tender), by persuading them that the King of France 
neither had an inclination nor an ability - to assist 
that prince; and, the despair of the people aug¬ 
menting every day, the duke might flatter himself 
that they would at length address themselves to 
him.” Hooke and his colleagues, the two Morays, 
dividing the country between them into districts, 
travelled over nearly the whole of Scotland; and, if 
wc may credit the colonel, they everywhere found 
furious Jacobites. Hamilton pressed him to go to 
Edinburgh, but he thought that too rash a step, 
and he satisfied himself with learning the duke’s 
intentions through Hall the priest. Hall asked 
him if the King of France would not grant 10,000 
men? The colonel answered, No; and that he did 
not believe the Scots could be so unreasonable as to 
ask them. “ However, that be,” replied the priest, 
“ the Duke of Hamilton believes that it is the least 
that can be asked.” Hooke said that 5000 French¬ 
men would he enough, and that, perhaps, after ex¬ 
amining everything, it would he found that, the 
Scots had no need of any foreign troops. Accord¬ 
ing to the colonel, Hamilton behaved with great 
caution, avoiding everything .that might commit 
him. The duke would not; go out to meet him as 
he proposed. Hall, the priest, excused this by 
saying that his grace had had “ twenty-nine tits of 
the feverbut the colonel W’as incredulous as to 
the existence of any malady. Hamilton begged to 
be excused answering the letter of the King of 
France and the letter of the King of England, 
saying that he would do himself that honour by 
some other opportunity when he had recovered his 
strength. His grace assured the agent that he 
would concur in all reasonable measures, hut w*as 
of opinion that the King of England ought not to 
risk himself without a considerable body of French 
troops. In concluding the last of his messages, 
which w r ere all sent by word of mouth, he wished 
Hooke a good voyage back to France. Upon this, 
as the least and most that he could do, the colonel 
dropped all intercourse with "the duke. The other 
Jacobite lords and the Presbyterian lairds continued 

• Like all state intrigues, wherein several parties with different 
interests are concerned, this present one presents numerous difficul¬ 
ties and seeming contradictions, made still more puzzling by sudden 
rhanges'of intention on the part -of the courts or Versailles and St. 
Germain. In tlio month of Fobruary a declaration of war was de¬ 
livered tollookein tho nnmo of*'Barnes the Eighth, by the grace of 
God King of Scotland, England, France, and Ireland.” In this 
paper the Pretender, after expressing his firm resolution to repair to 
Scotland as soon os the country should have declared for him, im- 
powers, authorises, and requires all Ms loving subjects to assemble 
in arms, to seize the government and all forts and cnsUes, to use all 
acts of hostility against those who should traitorously presume to 
oppose his authority, &c. And, together with this declaration, Hooke 
received instructions, apparently written by Lord Middleton, the 
Pretender's hend man, wfiieh were entirely in a warlike tone, with 
this qualification, however, that he was not to publish the fteclara- 
tion, Jior attempt to levy war, except the Scots were quite ready to 
take the Held. But on the 11th of March Middleton wrote from St. 
Germain to tell Hooke, who was then in Scotland, that it was not 
Louis's intention that the Seots should stir, though ever so mitoh in¬ 
clined to it, till the treaty vmtjinithed. 
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to deliberate with him about arms, gunpowder, 
and money. As to troops, Hooke urged “ that a 
body of foreigners would be of more detriment 
than service; that foreigners were not used to live 
upon so little as the Scots; that they did not un¬ 
derstand their language, were not of their religion 
—that it would have the air of a conquest, especially 
among the English, which opinion would hinder 
their friends in England from joining them, and 
even influence them, perhaps, to join the other 
side.” He represented to them that it would be 
easy for the Scots at this moment to make them¬ 
selves masters, not only of Scotland, but also of 
England, as there was not a single fortified city in 
the two kingdoms except Portsmouth, a place of 
little importance; and as there were actually hardly 
any troops either in England or Ireland to oppose 
their progress. He alluded to the romantic ex¬ 
ploits of Dundee; but fortunately for Scotland and 
for England there was no Dundee among his 
auditors. The lords and the lairds still insisted 
upon having a body of foreign troops; and in 
the end llooke returned to France with a fair 
copy of a memorial to King Louis XIV* llooke 
also got letters from Lord Stormont, Lord Drum¬ 
mond, the Earl of Panmuir, the Duke of (Jordon, 
the Earl of Errol, and some others, who all ex¬ 
pressed their anxiety fur the arrival of the Pre¬ 
tender with French troops and French money.1; 
Most of these letters are dated in the month 
of May of the present year 1*101, or about 
two months after the treaty of the Union was 
fully rutitied by the English parliament. Hooke 
also gives a letter which he says was sent at 
the same time to the Pretender by the Duke 
of Hamilton, who, if he had forwarded the 
Union, in obedience to the instructions of the 

• Hooke says that tin* first to sign the memorial was Lord Stormont. 
The other signatures were those of Lords Errol, l’uunmir, Kiimaird, 
amt Drummond, of James Oyilvie, N. Moray, 'N. Keith, Thomas 
hotlierinjfhinn.and Alexander Innes. Not one of these names, except 
that of Errol, the hereditary lord liiifh constable, is a first rate; hut 
llooke Hays that N, Keith, or the l.nirdof Keith, signed for the great 
Marshal of Scotland, his cousin, who wus uuahle to travel to sign him¬ 
self, on uceount of sickness, hut who promised to he one of the first to 
join the Pretender upon his arrival, and to place at his disposal eight 
field-pieces and two batteriun cannon, which were in his eastle of 
Duiinottar. Tito agent further says that Errol signed not only for 
himself hut also for the Earls of Caithness, Eglintoiln. Aberdeen, and 
lluehan, for the Lord Saltouu, and for the slums of Ahcrdeou and 
Meams. This could not have been very satisfactory to the French 
court, who had instructed Hooke " to get the writing signed by all 
the principal men of the country." " They (the memorialists) di¬ 
rected me," says Hooke, " to represent that the French am as much 
loved in .Scotland as they are hated in England; that the Scots retain 
a pieusing remembrance of their ancient alliances; that they still 
preserve several French idioms and turns of expression, which am 
not list'd in England; that France is therefore always dcur to them; 
and that they promised themselves the deliverance of their country, 
and the restoration of their king, under his majesty King Louis's pro¬ 
tection." 

t If Colonel Hooke had promised them any great sums lie lmd ex¬ 
ceeded his instructions. The French minister lmd expressly told 
him to he cureful about mouey matters, as coin was scarce in France. 
"You may give them ussurunces," says Louis's minister, “ of his 
majesty’s sincere desire to send them the succours which may be 
ncccssury; but his majesty recommends, in n very particular manner, 
to Mr. llooke, not to engage him in expentes which those he is obliged 
to lay out elsewhere will not allow him to support, nor to give them 
any room to hopo for more tliau he can furnish.’’—Jastructfen* from 
Al. ie Chamillart to Colonel Hooke, in Macphertan. If Hooke hud had 
a larg* supply of cash it is very probable that the returning Stuart 
loyalty would have beeu greatly quickened, and that many more 
lords would have signed the memorial which lie carried back to France 
with him. ltut it appears that he was almost pennyless, nud had to 
look, with microscopic eyes, for money in a country which hud never 
>ct abounded with that commodity. 

VOL. IV. 


courts of St. Germain and Versailles, and in order 
to promote a peace with France, must have been 
disconcerted, like all the rest engaged in that 
scheme, by seeing England and her allies perse¬ 
vering in the war. In this letter Hamilton says, 
or is made to say, that he had always flattered him¬ 
self that Lord Godolphin meant well (that is, that 
he still favoured the exiled house of Stuart, with 
whom he certainly corresponded); yet he had seen 
that Godolphin had been for the Union more than 
could be thought; that he knew, however, though 
perhups Godolphin did not, that the Whigs in 
England had resolved upon that, minister’s ruin; 
and that Lord Marlborough had been as zealous 
as Godolphin for this Union, which would cause 
the ruin of all the royal family. “ It is no longer 
time,” says the duke, “ to speak of things past, hut 
if I had only had twenty thousand pounds sterling 
the Union would have been rejected!” llooke had 
promised great tilings, hut was not able to do 
even little things; a circumstance sufficiently ac¬ 
counted for by the perilous state of France this year. 

In the month of August, the Duke of Gordon 
wrote to M. de Chamillart, minister and secretary 
of state, expressing consternation at not hearing 
from France, and entreating to know wliat, the 
Scots might hope for from that quarter. “ Se- 
crcsy,” says his grace, “ is necessary in great 
affairs; hut too much mystery ruins all. May we 
know at least whether we shall he assisted or not? 
The Duke of Hamilton now begins to espouse our 
interests heartily.” A few days after the Laird of 
Kersland, designated as chief of the Presbyterians 
in the five shires of the south-west, wrote to Cha¬ 
millart that all was ready there. “ But,” says the 
laird, “ if the succours do not come soon, or ut 
least if we are not sure of being assisted within a 
limited time, all will go to confusion. The people 
complain that they have been often made to hope, 
without any effect. I will still answer for keeping 
everything ready some time longer, provided I am 
sure of the succours; hut it would not he just that 
I should lose my fortune for my good will. . . . 
We are all convinced, that the only way to save 

Scotland is to restore our king.The Union is 

bo universally detested, that it has changed the 
hearts of the greatest enemies of the king. I 
should not wonder if this change should not he 
easily believed in France; for I am surprised at 
it myself, and yet it is true. . . . Once more, do 
not lose time, for if you do you lose everything.” 
And on the 23rd of August, the Duchess of Gordon 
wrote in an agony of impatience to Chamillart for 
the Pretender. “ For God’s sake,” says this 
feverish partisan, whose family and estates were in 
jeopardy, “ what are you thinking of? Is it pos¬ 
sible that, after having ventured all to show our 
zeal, we have neither assistance nor answer ? All 
is lost for want of knowing what measures ought 
to he taken. Several of the greatest partisans of 
the Union acknowledge their error and come over 
to us. If we are left in the uncertainty we are now 
in, the people will grow cool. The chieftains will 
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fear for themselves when they find they are de¬ 
spised, and will make their peace not to have a 
halter about their necks. Give me but a positive 
promise, and all will go well. The chieftains will 
then find no difficulty in keeping everything ready 
against the arrival of the succours; hut our hearts 
are sunk by this continued uncertainty. Come 
when you please, and to what port you please, you 
will be well received; but if you do not come soon 
the party will be broken, and it will be too late.”* 

But the Pretender, a youth of nineteen, would 
have been of little use without the French succour, 
and this Louis or his ministers—who now fre¬ 
quently acted upon plans of their own in opposition 
to the wishes of the grand monarque t—hesitated 
to furnish. So early as the 27th of July, Middle- 
ton had written a most urgent letter to M. de 
Chamillart. “ The king, my master,” says the 
earl, “ has commanded me to tell you that Mr. 
Hooke has been here now for seven days. ... 1 
do not pretend to trouble you with tales of anti¬ 
quity, but to remark what we ourselves sec. What 
embarrassments have not the Hungarians given to 
the emperor? Who would have believed that a 
few peasants in the Ccvcnnes, without any suc¬ 
cours, could have occupied so many regular troops 
commanded by mareschals of France, for three 
years? . . . Mr. Hooke has informed us of the 
good disposition of the Scots, whose fidelity and 
capacity are known to you. They demand iheir 
king , who wishes ardently to join them. If the 
affairs of the king (of France) arc urgent here, 
that pleads strongly for the project in Scotland. 
If a small part of the money and of the troops 
which are employed here would finish the business 
there, it must be wrong to hesitate.”}: But Cha¬ 
millart continued to hesitate nevertheless, and 
nothing was done for some months, which were 
months of agony to the few Scottish lords and gen¬ 
tlemen that had fairly committed themselves. The 
House of Hanover, jealous of everything that threat¬ 
ened its succession, obtained, by some unknown 
means, a glimpse of these intrigues, which, per¬ 
haps, were still better known to Godolphin, to 
Harley, and to Queen Anne herself. 

The first parliament of Great Britain met on the 
23rd of October (1707). It had been proposed 
that the English parliament sitting when the Union 

* Hooke’s Negotiations. 

+ Louis was now old and much broken, both in health and spirit. 
His time was chiuAy passed with Madame de Maintenon, his mis¬ 
tress, who had become a sort of saint, and with his confessor and 
other priests. It is as certain as it was natural that the French minis¬ 
ters only regarded the interests of the Pretender inasmuch ns they 
were subservient to their own. Macpherson remarksjustly—“ Louis 
XIV. himself seems at times to have been sincere in his professions 
to the excluded family. His ministers, however, justly judging that 
they could have only the uncertain gratitude of the person whom 
Uioy should serve for the expense and hazard of an expedition, were 
extremely backward in making uny effectual efforts for invading 
Britiiiu. Besides, it was natural for them, considering their own 
attachment to monarchy, to suppose, that they derived great advant¬ 
age from having in their hands the person whom they supposed to 
have an hereditary light to the British crown. The attempts, there¬ 
fore, which were from time to time made for invading this island, 
were rather intended to engage the nation in a civil war, than to 
contribute effectually to restore the family of Stuart. The languor 
and caution of its court increased with the misfortunes of France in 
the present war." 

J Macphcrspn. e 


was completed Bhould be dissolved, so that the 
Scottish members that were to make up the par¬ 
liament of Great Britain should he associated with 
a new House; but the Whig ministers, who had a 
staunch majority, were of course unwilling to run 
the chances of a new election, more particularly at 
a moment when the nation was in an ill humour 
at our failures this year both by land and sea, and 
they overruled the proposition. “ It was generally 
thought,” says Burnet, “ that, though this was a 
parliament that had now sat two years, yet it was 
a new parliament, by Teason it had been let fall, 
and was revived by a proclamation; and the con¬ 
sequence of this was, that those who had got places 
were to go to a new election. Others maintained, 
that it could not be a new parliament, since it was 
not summoned by a new writ, but by virtue of a 
clause in an act of parliament. The Duke of 
Marlborough, upon his coming over, prevailed to 
have it yielded to be a new parliament, though 
Harley was for maintaining it to be an old parlia¬ 
ment. The House of Commons chose the same 
speaker (Mr. Smith) over again, and all the usual 
forms in the first beginning of a new parliament 
were observed.” The queen’s speech was not so 
confident as it had been the year before—“ the 
year of wondersbut still it was far from being 
desponding. If the attempt upon Toulon had not 
wholly its desired effect, it had nevertheless been 
attended with great and obvious advantages to the 
common cause of the allies; if the French had 
gained ground upon us in Spain, they had been 
wholly driven out of Italy, “ by which it would be 
more easy for all the allies to'join their assistance 
next year, for enabling the King of Spain to recover 
his affairs in that kingdom, and reduce the whole 
Spanish monarchy to his obedience.” The “ weak¬ 
ness and ill posture of affairs upon the Rhine” was 
frankly admitted; but her majesty hinted that all 
this would be fully remedied next campaign, “ by 
the conduct and authority of the Elector of Hano¬ 
ver, whose seasonable acceptance of that command 
had strengthened and obliged the whole confede¬ 
racy.” It would b^necessary, she said, to aug¬ 
ment the supplies. But the subject of the recent 
Union occupied as much room as the war in this 
speecli. In a work so great and so new in its kind, 
it was impossible but that some doubts and diffi¬ 
culties should have arisen; but it was hoped that 
these had-been so far overcome as to have defeated 
“ the designs of those who would have made use 
of that handle to foment- disturbances.” The 
Commons, in their address, thankfully acknow¬ 
ledged the divine goodness in making her majesty 
the glorious instrument of uniting the two king¬ 
doms,—adding that they would embrace all op¬ 
portunities of improving this happy union so as 
to make this island of Great Britain a terror to 
her enemies; and they assured her that the ill suc¬ 
cess of her arras the last campaign should not' dis¬ 
courage them from making their utmost efforts for 
recovering the whole Spanish monarchy. But the 
Lords^ were in a very different humour. When it 
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was proposed to vote the usual address of thanks, 
the opposition carried a vote for a previous inquiry 
by a committee of the whole House, into the state 
of the nation. In the course of the debate our 
failures at sea, and the mismanagement of the ad¬ 
miralty, at the head of which the queen’s husband 
had been slumbering, were severely commented 
upon. Petitions were read from the sheriffs and 
merchants of London, complaining of the great 
losses at sea, and of the ruin of our foreign trade 
for want of cruisers and proper convoys. “ The 
French,” said Lord Havcrsham, “ have been 
allowed to take our ships, as the Dutch take her¬ 
rings, by shoals, upon our coasts; nor has the royal 
navy itself escaped.” The Dutch, he said, were 
carrying on an open and flourishing trade at our 
expcusc, trading even with the common enemy. It 
is said that Lord Somers and Lord Wharton encou¬ 
raged these heats in order to remove the Prince of 
Denmark from the admiralty, and to drive Harley 
and St. John from office; while Rochester and 
Buckingham voted for the inquiry in order to ruin 
Marlborough, Godolphin, and their W r hig allies or 
dependents in the cabinet. Yet Lord llaversham 
affected to believe that the navy was safer in the 
hands of the prince than in any man’s. The Com¬ 
mons, meanwhile, voted liberal supplies, and 
adopted various resolutions for removing jealousies, 
religious and political, between the two kingdoms, 
and for supporting the Union by endearing it to 
both the contracting parties. Among these reso¬ 
lutions w as one, apparently suggested by Somers, 
that there should he but one privy council, or, in 
other words, that the privy council in Scotland, 
which had been but too often little better than a 
Star Chamber, should be put down. As the Scots, 
or too many of them, were now clinging to curses 
as well as to blessings, provided only that they 
were old and Scottish, and had been a part of their 
separate political status, they complained of this, 
notwithstanding the notoriety of the fact that they 
had been tyrannised over, imprisoned, tortured by 
this privy council, as Jews and Moors and here¬ 
tics were in Spain by the inquisition. A bill, 
however, was brought in and passed, and that old 
tyranny, after a noble speech by Somers, was abo¬ 
lished.* The inquiries about the admiralty, the 

• * Minutes of Somers’s speech in the House of herds on the bill for 
abolishing the privy council of Scotland arc preserved iu the Hurd- 
wii'lfe State Papers. His arguments were many and strong, ’flu: 
following are a few of them 

" The Union cminot be at all perfect while two political iulminis- 
tialiiais suljsi-t, the one in England, the other in Scotland. 

The advantage of Scotland is Vo have the same easy access to the 
prince us the English ; to ho under the immediate personal care of 
the prince, and not to owe their protection and couutcnuncc to any 
subordinate institution. 

“ Worse state (for Scotland) after the Union if a distinct adminis¬ 
tration continue—now no parliament then; to resort to. 

“ Tliis privy council is not u constitution of stnto and policy, Imt, 
in effect, a sovereign court of justice, to see the laws effectually exe¬ 
cuted, and for preservation of the public peace. . . . I haveheard 
much of the fitness of such a council for Scotland; hut England would 
never ngree witli these courts that nre mixed of state and justice. 
Policy soon guts the better of justice. We had a privy council in 
Euglqjid with great and mixed powers. We suffered under it long 
and much. All the rolls of parliament are full of complaints and 
remedies; but none of them effectual till KiugCharles the First’s 
tijne. Tile Star Chamber was but a spawn out of our council, and 
was called so only because it sat in the usual council chamber. It 
was set up as a formal court in the 3 lien, VU„ in very soft words; 


navy, and the nation came to nothing, as the To¬ 
ries saw that in seconding them they must incense 
the queen by displacing her husband, and also lose 
the services of Ilarley and St. John, who were 
both intriguing in their favour. On the 18th of 
December the queen went down to the House to 
give the. assent to the land-tax and to some other 
bills; and on the morrow the Lords, somewhat of 
the latest, presented their address of thanks, in 
which they applauded her majesty’s great spirit, 
and resolution in carrying on the war, and ex¬ 
pressed their own great zeal for preventing every¬ 
thing likely to disturb the Union. This, however, 
did not prevent a loud debate in the Upper House; 
and on that same day (the 19th) their lordships 
took up the question of the war in Spain, and the 
shameful failure which had there followed the 
brilliant achievements of Peterborough. Many of 
the Tories did not hesitate to say that Peterborough 
was a greater general than Marlborough; both 
parties applauded his conduct; but a motion lbr 
giving that earl the thanks of the House, was reso¬ 
lutely opposed by the Whigs and by all the present 
friends of the hero of Blenheim. It was repre¬ 
sented by the old Tory, Nottingham, and others, 
that Spain was now abandoned to the enemy; but 
their opponents replied that measures were already 
concerted for sending powerful succours to King 
Charles. On the 23rd of December the Lords 
joined the Commons in an address, wherein it was 
stated again that the reducing the whole Spanish 
monarchy to the obedience of the house of Austria 
was the only proper ground for a peace; and that 
no peace could be honourable or safe, if Spain the. 
West Indies, or any part whatsoever of the Spanish 
monarchy were suffered to remain under the power 
of the House of Bourbon. The address, however, 
besought her majesty to make the most pressing- 
instances to the emperor for succour to his brother 
the King of Spain, for 20,000 imperialists to be 
put under the command of the Duke of Savoy, 
and for strengthening the army upon llic Rhine, 
now happily commanded “ by that wise and valiant 
prince the Elector of Hanover.” 

a.d. 1708.—Though Ilarley had worked in the 
dark, and though Bolingbrokc had practised a 
duplicity rarely excelled by any scoundrel of 
genius, they were by this time suspected and hated 
or dreaded by their Whig colleagues. With all 
their art, Harley and St.. John would have failed 
in making any impression upon the queen but 
for a false step of the Duchess of Marlborough. 
Some few years before this the duchess, who was 
rich enough to have served her in another way, 
brought into court a poor cousin—Abigail Hill*— 

to punish great riots; to restrain offenders too big for ordinary jus¬ 
tice; or, in the modern phrase, to preserve the public pence: Imt in 
a little time it made this nation tremble. The privy council came nt 
Inst to make laws by proclamation; and the Star Chamber ruined 
those that would not obey. At last they fell together, but not with¬ 
out endangering the kingdom." 

• " Abigail Hill, or Mrs. Masham, was the daughter of one Hill, 
a merchant in the city, by a sister of my father. Our grandfather, 
Sir John Jenyns, had two-and-twenty children, by which means tin; 
estate of the family came to be divided into very small parcels. Mrs. 
Hill had only BOO/, to her portion. Her husband lived very well, as 

* 2 e e 
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whose father, Mr. Hill, once a merchant in the 
city, was nearly related to Mr. Secretory Harley. 
The duchess got this Abigail appointed bedcham- 
beT-woman to Anne, then only Princess of Den¬ 
mark, and her younger sister settled as the Duke 
of Gloucester’s laundress — “which,” says the 
duchess, “ was a good enough provision for her.”* 
The two young ladies had two poor brothers;—the 
elder of these was put into a snug place in the 
Custom House, and the younger, after being clothed 
and put to school at St. Alban’s by his great rela¬ 
tive, was made page to the Prince of Denmark, 
groom of the bedchamber to the Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, aide-de-camp to Marlborough, and colonel of a 
regiment.t Everything went on smoothly till the 
summer of 1707, when the duchess, who always 
treated her with great hauteur , learned that her 
cousin Abigail was privately married to Mr. 
Mnsham, and was in the habit of being closeted 
with the queen without her grace’s consent. Con¬ 
vinced that there was “ some mystery,” the duchess 
set herself “ to inquire as particularly” as she could 
into it. “ And,” says her grace, “ in less than a 
week’s time I discovered that my cousin was 
become an absolute favourite; that the queen 
herself had been present at her marriage in Dr. 
Arbuthnot’s lodgings, at which time her majesty 
had called for a round sum out of the privy purse; 
that Mrs. Masham came often to the queen when 
the prince was asleep, and was generally two 
hours every day in private with her: and I like- 

I have been told, till, taming projector, he l>ron<;lit ruin upon himself 
und bis family. Hut as this was lom; before I was born, I never 
knew there were such people in the world, till tiller the Princess Aunt* 
was married, and when she lived at the Cock-pit; at. which time an 
acquaintance of mine enmo to me and said, she believed I did not 
know that I had relations who were in want, and she cave mu an 
account of them. When site had llnisheil lu*r story, I cave her mil of 
my purse ten guineas for their present relief, sayiiqrl w ould do what 
I could for them. Afterwards I sent Mrs. llill more money, and saw 
her. She told me thnt her husband was the same relation to Mr. 
Harley as she was to me, but thnt lie had iicvct done anythin)' for 
her. ( Theprtntd duckets, tre ohserre, never mils her father's reduced 
tis'erhy the name of aunt.) I thinkMrs. Miuiham’ri father and mother 
did not live long after this. They left four children, two sons and 
two daughters. The elder daughter, Abigail, afterwards Mrs. Mas- 
ham, was a grown woman. 1 took her first to St Alban's, where 
she lived with me and my children, and I treated her with as jfreat 
kindness as if she had been my sister.”— An Account of the. Conduct 
of the lliwayer Duchess of Marlborough, ffc. 

# "And when the Duke of Gloucester died, I obtained for her a 
pension of anof, a-year, which I paid her nut of the privy purse. 
And in some time after, 1 asked the queen’s leuve to buy her an 
annuity out of some of the funds,” &c.— IIM. 

t Th'is poor cousin turned out a very poor soldier. “ Jack Hill 
(whom the bottlemen afterwards called honest .lack) was a tall hoy, 
whom I clothed (for lie was all in raj's), and put to school at St. Al- 
hnn’a, to one Mr. .lames, who had buen an usher under Dr. Busby, of 
Westminster; and whenever I wont to St, Alban’s, I sent for him,* and 
was ns kind to him as if he hml lieen my owu child. After he hiul 
learned wtiat lie could there, a vacancy happening of page of honour 
to tin* Prince of Denmark, his highness was pleased, at my request, 
lo take him. I afterwards got my Lord Marlborough to make him 
groom of the bedchamber to the Duke of Gloucester; und though my 
lord always said that Jack llill was good for nothing, yet, to oblige 
me, lie made him his aide-de-nimp, and afterwards gave him a regi- 
.meiit. Hut it was liis sister’s interest that raised Jack to lie a general, 
and to command in that over-memorable expedition to Quebec, I 
hud no shnre in getting him those honours. To finish what I have to 
say upon this subject; when Mr. Harley thought it useful to attack 
the Duke of Marlliorongli in parliament, this Queliee general, this 
lioncst_Jack Hill, this onre ragged hoy, whom I clothed, happening 
to lie sick in bed, was nevertheless persuuiled by his sister to get up, 
wrap himself in warmer clothes than those I had given him, and go 
to the House und vote against the duke! I mny hero odd, thut even 
the husband of Mrs. Masham liod several obligations to me. It wns 
at my instance that he Was brought into court, first mode a page, then 
nu equerry, and ufterwards groom of the hedclmmlier to the prince; 
for all which he himself had thanked me, ns for favours procured by 
my menns.” 
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wise then discovered, beyond all dispute, Mr. 
Harley's correspondence and interest at court by 
means of this v;oman.” The duchess says she 
was struck with astonishment at such an instance 
of ingratitude. No doubt she might have added 
that she was struck also with dismay, for she must 
have known better than any one else the character 
of her royal mistress, of whom a great writer said, 
with perfect justice, that she “had not a stock 
of amity to serve above one object at a time.”* 
Besides, her grace was now put in mind of seve¬ 
ral suspicious circumstances. She says herself, 
“ particularly I remembered that a long while 
before this, being with the queen (to whom I had 
gone very privately by a secret passage from my 
lodgings to the bed-chamber), on a sudden this 
woman, not knowing I was there, came in with 
the boldest and gayest air possible, hut upon the 
sight of me stopped, and immediately changing 
her manner, and making a most solemn curtsey, 
said, ‘ Did your majesty ring ?’ and then went out 
again. This singular behaviour needed no inter¬ 
preter now to make it understood.” The duchess 
hastened to communicate these gTeat discoveries 
to her husband; and the lord-general lefl oil* 
looking after the French, in order to warn his 
wife to look well after Mrs. Masham and the dan¬ 
gerous Mr. Harley. “ If you are sure,” says 
Marlborough, “ that Mrs. Masham speaks of 
business to the queen, I should think you might., 
with some caution, tell her of it, which would do 
good; for she certainly must he grateful, and will 
mind what you say.” These words surprise us in 
such a man ! Marlborough ought to have remem¬ 
bered how very slight the tie of gratitude had 
been upon himself, and how generally unknown 
such a homely virtue was at the court, lie ought 
also to have been aware that it was his own wife’s 
speaking of business to the queen that had moulded 
the government to his wishes, that had done 
everything for him, and that if any other lady 
once got the same influence over Anne the game 
of the Marlboroughs was up. Sarah Jennings, 
to do her justice, £ul less meanness and more 
spirit than any of her court contemporaries, male 
or female: she openly taxed her cousin Abigail 
with practising with the queen to undermine her; 
and Mrs. Abigail, after a few excuses and eva¬ 
sions, finding herself backed by the queen, who 
had at last summoned courage to meet the frowns 
of the haughty duchess, set her at defiance. From 
this moment her grace saw clearly the end of all 
this, and she was not long in getting notice of 
Mr. Harley’s practices both within doors and 
without. “ He was endeavouring,” she says, “ to 
create in the Whigs jealousies of Lord Godolphin 
and Lord Marlborough, and at the same time 
assuring the Tories that they might depend upon 
the queen’s inward affection to them; and that it 
was wholly owing to those two great lords that 
the Tories were not still possessed of all the places 
and employments. His design was to ruin the 

* Swift, 
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Whigs, hv disuniting them from the ministry, and 
so pave the way for the Tories to rise again, whom 
he thought to unite in himself, as their head, after 
he had made it impossible for them to think of a 
reconciliation with the Duke of Marlborough and 
Lord Godolphin. But, that this able politician 
might in all things act suitably to his parts and 
genius, he, at the same time that he was employed 
in the manner that I have related, was endeavour¬ 
ing to blind the eyes of those whose destruction 
lie aimed at by the most elaborate compliments, 
and the most nauseous professions of affection and 
duty.”* The lord-treasurer Godolphin was as 
much alarmed as the lord-general, and, being 
upon the spot, he had almost daily consultations 
with the duchess, who appears to have conceived 
a momentary hope of brow-beating the weak and 
timid, though obstinate, queen, and of throwing 
Mrs. Masham back into the dirt, which she 
boasted she had raised her from. At first Anne 
flinched, and, both in conversation and writing, 
solemnly denied the charges against Mrs. Masham; 
and she continued to style herself Mrs. Freeman’s 
(«.<*. the duchess’s) “ poor, unfortunate, but ever 
faithful, Mrs. Morley.” But, by degrees, the 
queen’s new infatuation for Abigail, and the as¬ 
surances she received in secret from Mr. Harley, 
who told her that he would take her out of the 
chains and thraldom of the. Marlboroughs,and make 
her a queen indeed, infused a little more firmness 
into this singularly weak and essentially vulgar 
royal mind;—her civilities became mockeries and 
masks; her expressions of friendship, and devo¬ 
tion, and submission, mere sarcasms or double 

^ * The Tory writers of the time tin not pretend to deny Unit the 
seeretiiry wa< cajoling the general, and undermining him all the 
lime,—that Harley was eonstiiiitlv going up the bark-stairs under 
the escort of his cousin Abigail; lint they pretend that this clandes¬ 
tine conduct was absolutely necessary to get at the queen's ear at 
all, in order to warn her of her danger, and to rescue her from the 
thraldom in which they say she had been held for years. Nor do 
they attempt to rescue the character of Mrs, Masham, or disprove 
the story told of her by her cousin the duchess. On the contrary, 
they seem generally to admit that Abigail was a worthless, ungrate¬ 
ful woman; but then she was, and could be, so very useful. The 
author (understood to lie ltalph, the Historian) of “The Other Side 
of the Question; or, An Attempt to Rescue the Characters of the 
Two Royal Sisters, Q.Mar> and 0. AiHiewhich was published in 
answer to the duchess's Account of her (loud act, says that it was 
quite natural a person selfishly employed for unworthy purposes 
should act in an unworthy manner to her emnloyer,—that it was 
neither through charity inir the bond of relufbnship that the duchess 
had provided for her cousin at court,—that it was the regular plan of 
the faction “to enclose the queen from access by planting around 
her none but such ns were the creatures of the Marlborough family.’’ 
“ Of this number," adds the writer, “was Mrs. Masham, and to 
answer this very purpose was she preferred, though the affair is set 
forth in so different u light hy your grace: it was impossible for 
you to be always upon duty : it was necessary for the queen to 
he always observed; Mrs. Masham you had taken out of the 
dust; and you was not, it seems, enough acquainted with yourself 
to reflect or apprehend, that the creature would ever presume to 
rival its maker. It was uiit. therefore, the effects of your confidence 
in Mrs. Masham, hut the presumption of your own strength and im¬ 
portance, lulled you in security so long.” If all this lie true (and it 
may he), it only adds a few more dark shades to a very disgusting 
picture, llaljih, or whosoever wrote ‘ The Other Side of the 
Question,’ subjoins " The grand inference your grace draws is, 
that j/ou were betrayed. Hut the inferences of the world are 
rather such as these,—TAnf the queen teas a captive, and you her 
liaol'r—that she teas neither mistress of her pouer, nor free tv express 
her men inclinations—that she was so far or enured, by a lenyth of op¬ 
pression, as to dread the eery approach of her tormentress—-that, she teas 
farced to unbosom herself by stealth—and that she durst not rrri ’ure upon 
a contest with your prarn.even to set herself free from t/imr insufiport- 
nhlc tyranny. A situation so terrible, that no private person would for 
any consideration submit to it; and, consequently, what a sovereign 
might justly endeavour, at almost any rate, to be delivereifrom." 


entendres. The Tories, who well knew that the 
high-church feeling of Anne still continued an 
absolute passion, threw two high-church parsons 
in her way by means of Harley; and this widened 
the breach, and set Marlborough and Godolphin 
to coerce the queen on the point where even in 
their greatest favour they bad found her difficult 
to manage. The bishopric of Chester became 
vacant by the death of Dr. Stratford, and the 
queen secretly engaged to give it to Sir William 
Dawes, an aspiring man, who aimed at becoming 
a head of the Tory party, though he always pro¬ 
fessed a strong attachment to the Protestant suc¬ 
cession, calling himself (what the Whigs asserted 
was a contradiction in terms) a Hanoverian Tory. 
Godolphin and Murlhorough scarcely knew of 
this secret promise until it was performed. Nearly 
at the same time Dr. Blackhall, who was as much 
a high Tory as Dawes, obtained the see of Exeter. 
The Whig divines, who had expected these pro¬ 
motions, and Avho had, indeed, made sure of them 
under a Whig cabinet, did not hear their disap¬ 
pointment cither with philosophical calmness or 
Christian moderation ; and the whole Whig party 
were astonished and incensed. Another appoint¬ 
ment that fell vacant about the same time,— 
the Regius Professorship of Divinity at Oxford, 
—the queen had also promised to u high Tory 
candidate, Dr. Smalridgc, though Dr. 1’otter 
(afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury) was re¬ 
commended to the place by Marlborough and 
the ministers. Though the bishoprics were gone, 
Marlborough hoped to secure the Regius Pro¬ 
fessorship for Potter, who was much esteemed for 
his learning as well as for his liberal principles in 
politics, and who appears to have received posi¬ 
tive assurances from Godolphin, Sunderland, and 
Marlborough, that lie should have the appointment. 
The lord-general wrote repeatedly to his wife and 
to the queen. He also wrote to Godolphin, ex¬ 
pressing his alarm at seeing that “Mrs. Morley’s 
(the queen’s) prejudice to some people was un¬ 
alterable —that she would he disposing of prefer¬ 
ments to such as would tear to pieces her friends 
and servants.” The. clerical nature of the dispute 
seems to have affected the great general’s style, 
for in this letter he talks unctuously about recon¬ 
ciling himself to God, and withdrawing from court 
as well as from camp as soon as may he. In the 
end Anne was prevailed upon to let Potter have 
the professorship. But, notwithstanding, the 
Tories now clearly saw that their turn was coming 
again, that the honours and emoluments of office 
were gradually getting within their grasp. Hope¬ 
lessly weakened and crippled by the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s loss of her ascendancy over the 
queen,*-—disparaged in the eyes of the public, 

* In * The, Other Side of the Question’ the duchess is taunted with 
over-estimating her weight and importance. “ One of the li*w 
French noblemen whose curiosity lends them to visit Great llritnin 
thought himself obliged, among the remarkable* nf the isl.mil, to 
pay a visit to your grace; ou which occasion, to he exceedingly 
polite, he kept up tlio spirit of the conversation with n florid detail 
of the wondnre performed hy the Duke of Murlhorough ; to which 
your grace seemed^ to'listen at first with a very sensible pleasure; but 
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who saw that they could no longer appoint in the 
church the men of their choice,—the members of 
the cabinet were still further prostrated by divi¬ 
sions and jealousies among themselves. The 
Marquess of Halifax, the truest Whig of the lot 
after Somers and Cowper, had been left in the 
inferior post of auditor of the Exchequer, or gra¬ 
tified only with embassies to foreign courts—those 
convenient resources of ministers who wish to 
silence and keep at a distance any troublesome 
colleague or dangerous rival. Halifax considered 
that he was treated with great contempt or un- 
kindness; and be very correctly attributed this 
treatment to the Duke of Marlborough, who always 
disliked him. Nor was this the only jarring 
chord : Marlborough’s own brother, Admiral 
Churchill, who mismanaged the admiralty under 
the Prince of Denmark, remained an incurable 
and a furious Tory, and lost no opportunity of 
irritating the queen more and more against the 
Whigs. All these embarrassments had tended to 
hamper and to distract the attention of the duke 
dufing the whole of hist year’s campaign, and they 
grew Tathcr than decreased after his return to 
England and the opening of this present session 
of parliament. It is made most evident by his 
own letters that Marlborough at one moment 
thought seriously of abandoning all his Whig 
colleagues together, and of making common cause 
with that hated Harley who was rising with his 
cousin Abigail. This course would have been no 
departure from the great system of his life— 
always to side with the strongest:—in politics he 
seems never to have known a high or generous 
feeling;—and it appears clearly that this course he 
would have taken if he could have brought him¬ 
self to trust Harlev, or to believe that the Whigs 
could be faced without danger to his own fame 
and interests. He advised his wife to he cautious 
and circumspect, mild and gentle, and to endca- 

iipprohomlin", as lui went on. that his eloquence was like to he con- 
lined to the duke only, the spirit which h:ul ever possessed you could 

not help Imrstin" out- 'All this is true, sir: hut you forget that 

all thii. and niueli more, is owin|{ to me,' ” Yet, if the proud, und 
then old, duchess really said this, sho said not a word more than 
what was true : we may he confirmed in our opinion of her 
nrrnganeo, but we cannot doubt tier veracity. It wat owing to 
her that the ouceti was a iiunon at all (as. hut for her agency, Anno, 
iu all probability, would, in the critical moment of the Revolution, 
have adhered to her father) ; it was owing to her that Marllairoujfh 
had been intrusted with the supreme command of the armies, and 
thal the Whiff cabinet which enabled him to do such ffruat thiiufs 
had an existenceit tens owinjf to her that the lord-ffoneral iu the 
field was better supplied than ever English ffeneral hml been before, 
and that the resources and the diplomacy of the country were put 
almost exclusively into hits hands. Besides, in all things except in 
plans of campaigns and battles, the intellect of the duchess was supe¬ 
rior to that of the duke, who never did anything without consulting 
with her, and who evidently thought she could do everything, except, 
perhaps, charge at the head of a regiment. Nay, even CJodolplun, 
the most adroit of political us, —the most experienced statesman or 
mail of business of the day.—hardly ever took a step without pre¬ 
viously deliberating with Sarah. Inn duchess was. in fact, a won¬ 
derful woman. None of the mlmirntion which has been ■ recontly 
lavished upon her groat abilities is ungrounded, exrept her genius as 
a letter-writer. She has been compared iu this respect to Lady 
Mnry Wortley Montague and Horace Walpole ; whereas, it uppenrs 
to us she could never write, of herself, a grammatical sentence. We 
form our opinion upon what are really her own letters. The 
letters and the papers contained in her book were all remodelled 
end dressed up by the ]>erson (a professed literary mail) by whom 
the narrative itself, derived from her notes, was put into a Miami lit 
for the press, and who is said to have been Hooke, the author of the 
Homan History. 


vour to recover the queen’s good graces by re 
spectful and submissive behaviour: hut the proud 
and fiery Sarah was by nature incapable of follow¬ 
ing this advice, and, moreover, she deemed that 
it would be useless if put in practice. She enter¬ 
tained a most sovereign contempt of her sovereign: 
after a close and familiar acquaintance, which had 
lasted forty years, or from the childhood of both 
of them, she fancied that she knew Anne better 
than any one else, and that hcr’s was a mind 
rather to be subdued and terrified by the boldness 
of a superior intellect, than to be won back by 
submission and tears. Anne, we believe, was 
really what the duchess took her for; hut there 
was one little quality which her grace had under¬ 
rated, and the mighty strength of which she did 
not discover till it was too late;—this was ob¬ 
stinacy—a dogged, sullen obstinacy—which the 
(piccn had inherited from her father (perhaps also 
from Iter mother; for the Hydes, or at least their 
great maker, Chancellor Clarendon,.were not defi¬ 
cient in obstinacy), and which in her, as in him, 
sometimes took the aspect of firmness and deci¬ 
sion. More fortunate than her sire, Anne’s obsti¬ 
nacy did certainly at times keep her right, or, at 
least, out of danger. During the Christmas holi¬ 
days things came to a crisis between her and the 
duchess. “ I went,” says her grace, “ to pay my 
respects to the queen in the holidays, and, before 
1 went in, I learnt from the. page that Mrs. Maslium 
was just then sent for. The moment I saw lu r 
majesty 1 plainly perceived she was very uneasy. 
She stood all the while I was with her, and looked 
as coldly upon me as if her intention was that I 
should no longer doubt of my loss of her affection. 
Upon observing what reception 1 had, 1 said I was 
very sorry 1 had happened to come so unseasonably. 
I was making my curtsey to go away, when the 
queen, with a great deal of disorder iu her fare, 
and without speaking one word, took me by the 
hand: and when, thereupon, I stooped to kiss 
hers, she took me up with a very cold embrace, 
mid then, without one kind word, let me go. So 
strange a treatment' of me, after my long and 
faithful services, and after such repeated assurances 
from her majesty of an unalterable affection, made 
me think that r ought, in justice to myself, as 
well as in regard to my mistress’s interest, to 
write to her in the plainest and sincerest manner 
possible, and expostulate with her upon her 
change to me, and upon the new counsels by 
which she seemed to be wholly governed.” Xhe 
letter she wrote was presented to the queen by the 
Duke of Marlborough or by Lord Godolphin,—at 
the distance of time when her grace wrote or dic¬ 
tated the account of her conduct she forgot which, 
—and it had the effect of startling the queen anil 
of making her write an answer, “ in which she 
very much softened what had passed.” 

While Anne was putting on fresh smiles fof the 
duchess, and for Marlborough and his Whig col¬ 
leagues, the plotting Harley almost got his neck 
into a noose. One William Greg, a elerk in his 
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office, was detected in a traitorous correspondence 
with Chainillart, the French minister : a letter of 
his writing was intercepted and thrown in his 
face; he was committed, arraigned, pleaded guilty, 
and was hanged for high treason. While Whig 
writers, both at the time and afterwards, assert 
that Harley, the secretary, was as guilty as his 
poor clerk, the Tories boldly and broadly main¬ 
tain that it was Harley himself who detected Greg 
in his machinations,—that it was he that hurried 
on the trial and conviction,—and that the Whigs 
and his enemies in the cabinet (the Marlboroughs, 
the Godolphins, the Sunderlands) practised upon 
poor Greg in prison, and promised to bring him 
off unscathed if he would only accuse his principal, 
the obnoxious Harley. “ Seven lords,” says a 
Tory organ, “ were deputed from that House to 
examine the clerk in prison, and ’tis remarkable 
that they were all of one side .But the secre¬ 

tary’s innocence was amplieated, when the clerk 
(Greg), at his execution, delivered a paper to the 
ordinary of Newgate, declaring that his master 
was wholly ignorant of his treasonable corre¬ 
spondence till he made the discovery himself; 
and he thanked God that he gave him the grace 
not to do so vile an action for the saving of his 
own life, as some would have put him upon.”* 
When we remember how Marlborough hounded 
Sir John Fenwick to death, we confess, that, for 
our parts, we can believe him capable even of 
these atrocious practices; and so low is our esti¬ 
mate of the political morality, whether Whig or 
Tory, of the time, that we have no difficulty in 
believing that other men, in their hatred of Harley, 
and in their dread of losing their places, might 
have joined in the nefarious transaction. But we 
are bound to observe that the only proof, that is, the 
paper which Greg is said to have delivered to the 
ordinary, is a very doubtful kind of document, 
which was not produced until some time after the 
execution, and, apparently, not till Harley was 
completely the lord of the ascendant, and the 
Whig cabinet broken, cast down, and made the 
object of nearly every species of calumny.f The 

* ' Tim Other Side of the Question; or'un Attempt to Rescue the 
Characters of the Two Royal Sisters,’ &e. 

+ Even according to the author of ' The other Side of tlie Ques¬ 
tion,’ the document was not published at the time. lie indeed 
accounts for the delay, by saying—“The ordinary was not permitted 
to publish this paper (ns is usual), ami so it was suppressed for a 
time, till earn was taken to print it from a copy that had been given 
to another hand, and then Paul Lorrain got leave to publish it also.” 
Unmet, who was quite as zealous on the Other side, and who can 
never be relieved from the charge of being a thorough party man, 
very readily admits that nothing arose out of dreg’s business oil 
which to found a elvarge against Ilarley. He says that at his exe¬ 
cution “ Greg continued to dear all other persons of any accession 
to his crimes, of whidi lie seemed very sensible, and died much 
better than lie had lived.” Hut the Whig bishop says not a syl¬ 
lable about the paper delivered to the ordinary of Newgate, or 
about the foul accusations of the Whig lords contained in it. If such 
a serious charge had been seriously entertained, it would have 
behoved him to have cleared his friends and his party; and most 
assuredly we should havo heard something of the mutter from 
him. Swift, indeed, brought the charge of subornation; but this 
was when lie had forsaken the Whigs and was trying to rise to the 
top of the Church by a Tory ladder. Besides, this great wit and 
penman was a most virulent and unscrupulous libeller—one that 
could lie with a bold deliance of probabilities and possibilities. 
When the Duchess of Somerset (the wife of the nobleman who con¬ 
tributed to tlie dismissal, at this crisis, of his friend Harley, anil 
also of tlie Godolphin administration in 1710), wus, shortly after tlie 


immediate effect of the detection and execution of 
Greg was, however, very mischievous to Harley. 
It seemed to calm and candid minds, that, at the 
very least he must he indolent and incapable, and 
that great dangers must spring from having a 
secretary of state that could give employment and 
confidence to such clerks. According to Burnet, 
Greg told the lords appointed to examine him, 
that he had hut newly begun the business of be¬ 
traying secrets to the enemy for money,—“ that 
all tlie papers of state lay so carelessly about the 
office, that every one belonging to it, even the 
door-keepers, might have read them all”—and 
that “ Harley’s custom was to come to tlie office 
late on |lost nights, and after he had given his 
orders, and wrote his letters, he usually went away 
and left all to be copied out when he was gone.” 
He also accused the secretary of employing, as spies 
of his own, a set of smugglers that took pav on 
both sides of the water, and betrayed all they knew 
about merchant ships, the ships of war that lay 
in the Downs, and the like, by which means the 
French privateers and cruisers were enabled^) 
make so many prizes. 

Harley attempted to save himself by coalescing 
with Somers and Cowper, who, notwithstanding 
their determined Whiggism, were much respected 
by the queen, and were still acceptable to her; 
hut those twro lords were too honourable to betray 
their colleagues, and much too honest and far-see¬ 
ing to unite their political fortunes with so dis¬ 
sembling hut so incompetent a statesman as 
Harley. Still, however, that secretary and Mrs. 
Masham had a firm hold on the queen, who could 
hardly be induced to give him his conge. Both 
Marlborough and Godolphin told her repeatedly, 
that it was impossible for them to serve her while 
Mr. Harley was in her confidence. Anne said 
that they were much mistaken in the gentleman 
and in their opinion as to the influence he had over 
her; and so the secretary continued to go up the 
back-stairs and to sit at the council table. At length 
the lord-general and the lord-treasurer both de¬ 
clared that they could no longer act with him; 
and that, if he were not dismissed, they must 
absent themselves from the council altogether. 
Still the obstinacy of Anne held out. Marlborough 
and Godolphin then made good their threat, and 
absented themselves. When the council next met 
in the queen’s presence, every member of it was 
reserved and confused, except Harley, who, with 
a show of confidence, proposed immediately pro¬ 
ceeding to business. But the proud and stiff Duke 
of Somerset said he did not see how it could be to 
any purpose, when neither the general nor trea¬ 
surer was present; and thereupon the council im¬ 
mediately broke up.* This had such an effect 

latter interference, selected by the Tories for nttaek, this reverend 
scandal-monger, in his * Windsor Prophecy,’ not satisfied with re¬ 
proaching her with having red hair, omued her of having connived 
at tlie murder of her former hiiBband 1 
• * Account of the Conduct,’ &c. Burnet tells the story much in the 
same way; hut he adds that ,the queen “ would have put all to the 
hazard, if Harley liimself had not apprehended danger, and resolv 
to lay down," . 9 
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upon the queen, that Mr. Harley was dismissed, 
and a fresh assurance of entire friendship and con¬ 
fidence given to Marlborough and Godolphin. 
Anne, who with the family obstinacy, had a con¬ 
siderable portion of the duplicity of the Stuarts, 
seems, for a moment, to have persuaded the Whigs 
that she bore no animosity, no rancour, when in 
leality her resentments were condensed into an 
enduring and most implacable hatred.* Under 
Harley, but greater than he—far greater both in 
ability and in boldness—was the famous Mr. St. 
John, secretary at war, who was turned out and 
succeeded by Mr. Robert Walpole. This was the 
beginning of a fierce jealousy and hatred between 
these two politicians ; and ever afterwards it was 
sufficient for Walpole to be for a measure for St. 
John to be against it. Harcourt, the attorney- 
general, another ally or dependent of Harley, went 
out also. The successor of Ilarley himself, as 
secretary of state, was Mr. Henry Boyle, chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, who was succeeded in 
that post by Mr. Smith, the speaker. And pre- 
sJtly an event occurred which seemed likely to 
strengthen the Whig cabinet. 

For some time past the Jacobites in Scot¬ 
land had been assured that their king was really 
coming ;t the English cabinet had been receiving 

•Tilt* duchess says—“ Such a'’compliance with the minister* 
seemed to the eyes of the world a very great concession, hut was in 
truth nntliing.' For it was e\ident by what followed, that this 
appearance of giving up Mr. Harley was with his own consent, and 
l)y his own advice, who, as long as Mrs. Masliam continued in 
favour, could, under pretence of \isUing her, (who was his cousin,) 
have all the opportunities lie could wish for practising upon the 
passions and credulity of the queen; and the method of correspond¬ 
ing with him had been settled some time liefore. I was fully apprized 
of ml this; yet I resolved to try, if by being easy and quiet I could 
regain any influenee with her majesty. She had given me some 
eucourugemeut to hope it. For when, a little liefore Mr. Harley’s 
dismission, lord Marlborough resolved to quit the sen ice, aud when 
on that occasion 1 had with tears (whieh a tender concern at the 
thought of partiug from her majesty made me shed) represented to 
her, that if the duke retired, it would 1 m; improper, and even impos¬ 
sible forme to stay at court after him, she declared that she could 
not bear the thought of my leaving her, aud that it. must never he. 
And at that time she made me a promise that If ever I should leave 
her, (which she again said must never be,) she would bestow my 
offices among my children." 

t Mnepherson publishes a set of instructions which was sent over 
by the Pretender, in the month of February, being brought by 
Charles Fleming, brother to the Earl of Wigtou. The friends 
addressed were to assure ttic people that their king was coming w ith 
all possible diligence to assert ins right aud to protect his ancient 
subjects—that lie would put them in possesion of their liberties, 
religion, trade, &c., and that his brother, the most Christian king, 
would restore to the Scots their ancient privileges in France, and use 
his best endeavours to have them included in nil treuties of peace. 
These friends were to select a number of the nobility and gentry to 
seize all suspected persons with their horses, arms, &c. They are 
also directed " to tell those who are trusted," that upon thelivst 
appearance of the French fleet they must proclaim him king wher¬ 
ever they have any interest, raise all the country in nrms, seize as 
many ns they cun, and hasten to his standard. Moreover, such of 
his friends " as have had any correspondence in the north of England 
or in Ireland" were to renew it, by sending some trusty persons 
to persuade the friends in those parts to take up arms at the same 
time. They were nlso to keep a sharp look out for the public 
moneys, uml for the. stopping and seizing of all provisions. The 
eightli article of tin* instructions ran in these words:—" Those who 
are trusted, may take their own private methods to renew any cor¬ 
respondence they have had within thu forts and garrisons; and to 
secure, upon the lnnding, any places of strength lit for magazines. 
All which is to he considered, with a special regard to the keeping 
of the secret, it heiug nineli safer tiiut several things lie omitted, 
which might bo very useful, than that anything tie recommended, 
which may be a means of discovery." This goes to confirm the 
statements of Hamilton’s descendant and of other writers, that all 
the garrisons in Scotland hud- been tampered with, that all the 
regular 'troops, amounting to about 2500 men, were notoriously 
disaffected, that Stuart flags had been prepared to hoist over all the 
ports and castles, that a plan was laid for seiziug the money voted 
by the last English parliament os the compensation for Scotland, 
and that now^ay in Edinburgh Castle, &u . 


warnings of great preparations for invasion making 
on the French coast; and, in the month of March, 
Anne announced in a speech to parliament that 
the Pretender was about to invade her dominions. 
Both Houses voted addresses to her majesty, de¬ 
siring she would take care of her royal person, 
and promising to stand, by her with their lives and 
fortunesr—mixing these words with broad intima¬ 
tions that they apprehended treachery at home. 
A suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act at a mo¬ 
ment of danger had been resorted to even in the 
time of the brave King William; and therefore it 
was no wonder to sec that very questionable mea¬ 
sure resorted to under the timid Queen Anne. 
With almost as little ceremony as attended the 
most common order of council, the Whigs brought 
in and carried through a bill for suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act, by empowering her majesty to 
secure and detain all persons suspected of conspir¬ 
ing against her person or government. As usual 
in all seasons of consternation, the Catholics Avcrc 
denounced; “ and a proclamation was issued, de¬ 
claring the Pretender, his accomplices and ad¬ 
herents, traitors and rebels; and for apprehend¬ 
ing them; and requiring all popish recusants not 
to depart above five miles frohi their dwellings; 
and banishing papists ten miles from the cities at 
London and Westminster; and for tendering the 
oaths to disaffected persons, and taking away tlicir 
horses and arms; which was put in execution ac¬ 
cordingly.”* The Duke of Hamilton, who was 
strongly and justly suspected, and twenty-one 
other Scottish lords and gentlemen, were arrested 
forthwith. Troops were marched off for Scotland, 
and Sir George Byng was sent with such ships as 
were ready to watch Dunkirk, the port in which 
the French expedition had been prepared. It 
consisted of five French ships of the line, and 
twenty frigates, commanded by Forbin, the best 
naval officer of Louis, and having on board 
5000 land troops. The Pretender, styled by 
the English Jacobites James III., and by the 
Scotch Janies VIII., embarked in royal state: 
Byng was driven off the port by bad weather; and 
the French fleet got to sea. But the storm which 
had sent Byng back to the English coast soon 
forced Forbin to put back to Dunkirk; and there 
he and the Pretender lay for several days. During 
this time Byng collected many more ships, and 
stretched along the coast from the mouth of the 
Thames to the head of the Frith of Forth. At the 
same time a strong squadron was detached, under 
the command of Admiral Baker, *to convoy to 
Leith the English troops that were at Ostend—it 
being perfectly well known that the Pretender in¬ 
tended to make for Edinburgh. Forbin had posi¬ 
tive instructions to take the greatest possible care 
of his ships; and, therefore, when he got to sea 
again, and had run northward to the coast of 
Fife, he was deterred from entering into the Frith 
by the sight of Byng’s far superior force. On 
the night of the 13th of March, O. S., after having 
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just given the Pretender a glimpse of the hills of old 
Scotland, the Frenchman tacked about, and stood 
away under a press of sail. Byng gave chase,* hut 
succeeded in capturing only one of his ships, which 
happened to be the “ Salisbury,” a man-of-war the 
French had taken from us. On board were found 
the Ijord Griffin, a very imbecile old Jacobite, two 
sons of Lord Middleton, a French lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral, with some other French and Irish officers, 
and five companies of French soldiers. The two 
sons of Middleton, the Pretender’s secretary, and 
the man that knew all the secrets of the court of 
St. Germain, were, after some time, released by 
order of the queen—an order which is supposed to 
have been owing to their father’s possessing the 
power of proving to the world the long and traitor¬ 
ous correspondence of Marlborough and Godol- 
phin.t Old Griffin w T as kept close in the Tower, 
and, as he had been already outlawed for high 
treason, execution was awarded against him by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench: but her majesty was 
pleased to reprieve him from time to time, and in 
the end lie died of old age in his not hard nor 
cruel prison. On the 13th of March, when the 
affair was as yet undecided, the Commons waited 
upon the queen with an address, wherein they ob¬ 
served, that, as on the one side the small number 
of ships and troops the French were employing in 
their expedition might be regarded with con¬ 
tempt, so on the other side it gave just cause to 
believe that their chief dependence- was upon 
some of her majesty’s own subjects, whose restless 
passions and arbitrary principles of government 
laid for many years engaged them in forming de¬ 
signs to undermine and 'destroy the present happy 
settlement of England. The address desired, in 
the name of the Commons of Great Britain , that 
the severest punishments might be inflicted upon 
all those who should assist in this unnatural design 
of betraying their country; and that suitable en¬ 
couragements and rewards might be given to such 
as should oppose the invader; and further it en¬ 
treated her majesty not to permit their enterprise 
to divert her constant vigour in prosecuting the 
war abroad; and to discountenance all such per¬ 
sons as by sowing divisions among her subjects, or 
by artful methods, would lessen the esteem her ma¬ 
jesty had of those who had so eminently com¬ 
manded her armies and managed her treasure 
(Marlborough and Godolphin), to the glory of her 
majesty and the entire satisfaction of her people. 
The Lords sung precisely the same song, but 
with more bravura. In their address, presented 
on the same day, after thanking the queen for the 

* " It was strongly 'reported at this time, that Sir George Byng 
lind orders from the queen to favour the Pretender’s escape, nay, 
wme went ho faT as to any that lie did take him and let him go again. 
Hut thin was an idle story, without any manner of foundation: I am 
satisfied Sir George did what he could to take him, and destroy the 
French fleet; and that, if the Pretender had fallen into his hands, ho 
would never have escaped from him alive. The chevalier had not a 
bitterer enemy among the officers of the navy,”—/.t/e and Reign of 
Queen June.—It is said that the English hod but few clean ships, ana 
that the French fairly outsailed them. This was certainly not un¬ 
usual, for, though the French did not fight them quite so well, they 
both at this time and long after built hotter ships than we did. 
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vigorous methods adopted against the Pretender, 
they suggested that the inconsiderable forces em¬ 
ployed by the enemy must proceed from some in¬ 
vitation from hence,* and was an undeniable proof, 
that neither the mildness of her majesty’s govern¬ 
ment, nor the successes of her reign, ceuld recon-, 
cile some men to the establishment. They called 
the attempt a “ hellish attemptthey imprecated 
vengeance upon those who were misrepresenting 
the actions of her best subjects, and besought her 
majesty that no such persons (meaning Harley, 
St. John, and that clique) might have access to her 
for the fiiture. Both to the Lords and Commons 
the queen replied that there were slight grounds 
for apprehensions while the cause of religion and 
liberty and the good affections of the people were 
on her side; that she would never countenance 
those who w r ould lessen the just esteem she enter¬ 
tained for her eminent servants, and that she 
would iilways place her chief dependence upon 
those who had given proofs of their warm attach¬ 
ment to the principles of the Revolution, the Pro 
testant succession, &c. All this w r as, indeed, a 
signal triumph for the Whigs, who are much ap¬ 
plauded for not shedding one drop of blood upon 
the scaffold. There were great and good men 
among them in advance of the age, yet the blood¬ 
less suppression of this revolution must be mainly 
attributed to other causes than their humanity or 
the increasing mildness of the national character. 
Anne, though she had been one of the very hrst 
to question the pregnancy of Maria d’Estc and the 
legitimacy of the child born at St. James’s, and 
though she had joined in the recent opprobrium 
that designated him as “ the pretended son of a pre¬ 
tended mother,” seems still to have felt not only 
that James was her brother, but that he might be, 
after all, her successor; w hile at the same time—to 
say nothing of the Tories, whom Mrs. Mashara 
still let up by the back-stairs—her prime direc¬ 
tors, Godolphin and Marlborough, were haunted 
by the genius of the House of Stuart, and were, 
equally w’ith her, in doubt whether fortune would 
not bring the exiled prince to the throne. This 
alone might account for the present gentleness of 
the government; but, as we have shown, there are 
good grounds for believing that Ixird Middleton 
and other members of the court of St. Germain 
could, if driven to desperation, have retaliated upon 
Marlborough and Godolphin. Five years later, 

• The render will remember Colonel Hooke’s negotiations, tho hot 
invitation of the Duchess of Gordon, See. Barnet says, " It ajt- 
peared that tho French relied chiefly on the assistance that they ex¬ 
pected would have come in to them upon their landing: of this they 
seemed so well assured that the King of France Bent instructions to 
his ministers in all the courts that admitted of them, to be published 
everywhere, that, the pretended prince being invited by his subjects, 
chiefly those of Scotland, to take possession of tho throne of his 
ancestors, the king had sent him over at their desire, with a fleet 
and army to assist him; that he was resolved to pardon all those 
who should come in to him, and he would trouble none upon the 
account of religion. Upon his being re-established, the king would 
give peace to the rest of Europe. When these ministers received 
these directions, they had likewise advice sent them, which they 
published both at Home, Venice, and in Switzerland, that the 
French had, before this expedition was undertaken, sent over some 
ships with arms and ammunition to Scotland; and that there was 
already an army on foot there that had proclaimed the pretended 
prince king.” 
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and thirty years after that, when we might have 
expected some advancement in the civilisation and 
humanity of the country, blood was shed in tor¬ 
rents upon the scaffold after butcheries in the field! 
And neither the rebellion of 1715 nor that of 
1745 was half so dangerous as this would have 
been if the Pretender had effected a landing. 
When the whole thing was blown upon, it was pre¬ 
tended at Versailles to have been but a mere feint. 
The French have been too much in the habit of 
covering all their failures of the kind in this way, 
to obtain any very ready belief on this occasion; 
but the Scottish Jacobites certainly held the opi¬ 
nion that Louis XIV. never designed that the Pre¬ 
tender should land in Scotland, and that Forbin 
had secret orders from his master which he did 
not communicate to that personage* And yet, 
again, it appears, on the other hand, from docu¬ 
ments carrying along with them internal proofs of 
genuineness, that Forbin and the French officers 
with him, both naval and military, did their best to 
effect a landing on the coast of the Frith of Forth; 
and that, when they found themselves anticipated 
there, they endeavoured to make a descent at Cro¬ 
marty, Inverness, or still further north; and that 
they would have done this, but for the hot pur¬ 
suit of the English licet, that' allowed them no 
time anywhere for the always difficult operations 
of disembarking troops, artillery, &c. General 
the Count de Gasse, better known afterwards 
as Marshal Matignon, in writing to King Louis 
himself, speaks of the project as an important 
one, which it was really and earnestly intended 
to execute, and expresses his deep affliction at 
the bad success of the expedition. M. d’Andrczel, 
in an official report, speaks in the same manner 
of the expedition, and of the intention to try 
their fortune at Cromarty or Inverness. “ But,” 
he says, “ the enemy’s fleet pursued ours very 
close, and, after a smart engagement (in which 
the Salisbury was taken), our Squadron was dis¬ 
persed, and we judged that our only eourse was 
to return to Dunkirk.” This M. d’Andrczel 
mentions, that, during the fight at sea, the Pre¬ 
tender, or, as he calls him, the King of Eng¬ 
land, several times entreated Admiral Forbin to 
put him on shore any where, declaring that he was 
resolved to remuin in Scotland, although none 
were to follow him but his own domestics—and 
that M. Forbin, after representing to him that it 
was very improper, refused to grant his request. 
This matter, however, is susceptible at least of two 
interpretations; andi instead of being taken im¬ 
plicitly as a proof of courage and resolution in the 
Pretender, it may be conceived that that young 
man might have been anxious to get out of the sea 
fight, which was at the moment very hot apd all 

• Lockhart's Memoirs.—Mncphorson, Stuart Papers. • There are 
also good reasons l'or believing that Chamillart, the incapable, 
timid, and wavering minister of Louis was all along against the ex¬ 
pedition,—was of opinion that the Scots were not to be counted upon 
for much,—that a diversion in Scotland would bo of small benefit to 
his master’s affairs,—that the fate of France or of the war must be 
decided in the Low Countries, on tlie Rhine, or in Spain,—and that 
it would be madness to risk much with or for tty Pretender. 
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unfavourable to the fleet, in which he was em¬ 
barked. Andrezel concludes his report by making 
the best of a bad job, saying that, though the land¬ 
ing in Scotland had taken place, the success of 
the expedition would have been, nevertheless, very 
doubtful, by reason of the uncertainty of the suc¬ 
cours they could expect to join them; and that 
therefore they were very fortunate to have brought 
safe hack to Dunkirk the King of England, the 
ships, the troops, and the money, after running so 
great a risk. Shortly after his return to France 
the Pretender went with the French army into 
Flanders to 'serve against the English and their 
allies* 

The abstinence from blood had been so perfect 
that not even one Irish papist was executed, though 
plenty of them were taken prisoners, and many 
more known to have been in the expedition. These 
circumstances, however, did not prevent a new 
attempt at insurrection in Ireland. Immediately 
after the failure of the Scottish expedition, Father 
Ambrose O’Connor, provincial of the Irish Domi¬ 
nicans, was sent over by the court of St. Germain 
to inform himself exactly of the state, of affairs in 
that kingdom. The French King sent this monk 
in one of his frigates from Brest to Ireland, where 
he arrived early in the month of May. The fri¬ 
gate was seen landing him; and the monk was 
hotly pursued up the country; hut he got to a safe 
hiding place, and the frigate returned unmolested 
to France. As soon as his alarm abated, Father 
O’Connor commenced his inquiries. He learned 
that all the Catholic lords, clergy, and gentlemen, 
had been seized, and that all their horses and 
arms had been carried off immediately after the 
Pretender’s unfortunate voyage to Scotland. The 
monk waited upon those to whom he brought 
letters from St. Germain, and he found them all 
exasperated by the harsh treatment of the Protes¬ 
tant government—all loyal to the Stuart and anxi¬ 
ous to strike a blow for him—but all pennylcss 
and helpless, without horses, without arms, with¬ 
out ammunition, and as usual, without any concert 
among themselves. Like the Scots, the first and 

* Hooke’s negotiations, where there arc other letters from M. 
Itemiers, the Intenriant of the French army, to the same effect. In 
the Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick the enterprise upon Scotland 
is treated ns a serious, hut ill-managed affair, on the part of France. 
Berwick, who, however, says he had no share in it. and did not even 
know of it till after it was public, declares that “ this affair had been 
very ill concerted, on account of the misunderstanding and jealousy 
between M. dc Chamillart., minister for the war department, and M. 
de Fontchnrtrnin. minister for'the navy.” He adds—" It is ahosaid, 
that, if the Chevalier de Forbin, who commanded the squadron, 
would have risked the loss of liis ships, the young king might have 
landed; for lie had nothing more to do but to enter the Frith of 
Forth, and run aground there, by which means the troops might hnvc 
landed. The English indeed might possibly hnvc burned the ships, 
before all the military stores and provisions on hoard could have 
lieen cleared. But this consideration ought not to hnvc prevented 
him; for the material point was, that the troops should land with 
the young king;-all Scotland expected him with impatience. &c. . . 
It is even probable that his sister, Queen Anne, apprehending a civil 
war, would have endeavoured to come to some terms with him, by 
which means he would have been sure of ascending the throne of his 

ancestors.The only person that profited by this expedition 

was the Count de GaBse. M. de Chamillart, his intimate Mena, had 
caused him to be appointed to command the French troops, and lie 
received, while he was on board, the brevet of Marshal of France. 
The Scotch had asked with earnestness for me; but the king (Louis) 
refused, saying he wanted me elsewhere; this was the effect of 
ChumillarVB intrigue for the Count dc Gasse.” 
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the last thine; they asked for was money—money! 
They told Father O’Connor that a tine opportunity 
had been lost, owing to the court of St. Germain 
having too much neglected them. “ If,” said 
they, “ King James had sent over to us some per¬ 
son he could trust to inform us beforehand of his 
design upon Scotland, we might have prevented 
all these imprisonments and secured our horses.” 
Notwithstanding his profession, the monk ven¬ 
tured among the Presbyterian heretics in the north 
of Ireland; and, according to his own account, he 
found those descendants of Scottish colonists 
“ generally well affected to the party of the king,” 
and that, when they heard of his majesty’s going to 
Scotland they had assembled secretly in several 
places to wish him success. Travelling from 
place to place, Father O’Connor was delighted to 
see how naked the land was of soldiers, how weak 
and ill defended and unsuspecting were the garri¬ 
sons. “ There were not,” he says, “ six thousand 
regular troops in Ireland—as for Galway and other 
important places, they might he surprised by a 
handful of men.”* The Catholics assured him 
that in five counties only they could presently 
raise 20,000 men—but then, as a sine qua non , 
they told him that they must have “ a considerable 
sun) of money in hand,” and a good supply of arms 
and ammunition from France, together with a cer¬ 
tain number of French troops. The monk, how¬ 
ever, inadvertently, lets out the important secret, 
that they were dispirited and timid in the extreme, 
lie says, “ I insinuated to the principal nobility, 
that they ought to send to the king a trusty per¬ 
son, to assure his majesty of their heartiness in 
his cause, and of all that is above mentioned; but 
it seemed to me that they durst not hazard a depu¬ 
tation.in so dangerous a juncture, every place being 
full of spies to ensnare the faithful subjects, so that 
even their own shadow affrights them” And these 
Irish nobles, instead of hazarding a deputation, 
thought it would be more proper for Father 
O’Connor to return to France and inform his ma¬ 
jesty of everything. “ And I,” says the Father, 
“ thought myself obliged in honour and conscience 
to undertake the journey, though it should even 
cost me my life.” These monks were wonder¬ 
fully adventurous, and must have been exceedingly 
adroit: O’Connor before going to France came 
over to London, and—more than this—he even 
ventured into the Tower, and there held conferences 
with the Scottish lords, who had been arrested at 
the time of the threatened invasion. “ These 
lords,” he says, “ knowing I was going to 
France, instantly charged me to tell your majesty 
that they, and generally all the Scottish nation, 
are faithful, and attached to the interests of 
their lawful sovereign; that they expected his 
majesty would make a second attempt, and the 
sooner the better; but that his majesty ought to 
bring with him, if possible, ten thousand men, and 
to send before a considerable sum of money , to 
be put into the hands of some Scottish lord of 

* Memorial to the Court of St.Germain, in Ilookc’s Negotiations. 


known loyalty and great reputation, to he distri¬ 
buted among the lords and gentlemen of that, 
nation, who could best employ it for the interest 
and service of the king.” The monk says that 
they further told him that before the king caino 
again 5000 men at least ought to be landed in Ire¬ 
land, while other 10,000 should be kept ready to 
throw ashore on the northern coast of England.* 
After these deliberations in the Tower of London, 
Father O’Connor got safely back to St. Germain, 
but nothing came of his secret mission and new 
plans — probably owing to the circumstances of 
Louis XIV. being again threatened on his own 
frontier, and being himself so miserably poor as 
not to be able to tind money to pay his half-siarv- 
ing troops. 

In the mean while parliament had been prorogued 
—on the 1st of April—and the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough had gone to the Hague, where he was met 
by Prince Eugene, the Grand Pensionary, and the 
deputies of the States-General. Having concerted 
together the plan for this year’s campaign, Eugene 
went to Vienna to bring up reinforcements, and 
Marlborough took the. field. On the other side 
were the Duke of Burgundy (the grandson of 
Louis), the Duke of Vcndomc, Marshal Boufllers, 
and the Duke of Berwick, whom the French cabi¬ 
net, by something very like a trick, had removed 
from Spain to serve in Flanders. Eugene did not 
keep Marlborough waiting long; but when they 
had joined they had scarcely more than 80,000 
men, while the French counted 100,000. Embol¬ 
dened by their numerical superiority, the French 
began on the offensive; and favoured hy the Fle¬ 
mings, who disliked the English heretics and hated 
the Dutch, they took Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, and 
invested Oudenarde. But here their momentary 
success ended: they were presently obliged to 
raise that siege, and to retire across the Scheldt. 
Marlborough and Eugene, with one will, one 

• The whole subject of the invasion had bom for sonic time taking 
a financial character. The French government know well Unit if the 
credit of England oould bo destroyed nn end would bo put to the war, 
if not to the present establishment. Father O’Connor says. “ On the 
first rumour in England of the king's embarking for Scotland, thorn 
■was a (tenoral run upon tlio Hunk : and 1 have boon informodby per¬ 
sons of rapk. that, if his majesty had landed in Sootlaud, the govern¬ 
ment would instantly have found itself without credit and without 
money.” Aud there really was a (treat run upon the Hank, and a 
fall of storks, but the latter rose again as soon as the alarm was 
over, llurnet says, that, if the Pretender hail landed in Scotland, 
“ it miijlit have had an ill elfeet on our affairs, chiefly with relation 
to all paper eredit.” At Iho moment the (tovernment lmd little but 
paper credit to trust to. The bishop adds, " If by this time the 
remittances to Piedmont, Catalonia, and Portugal had hern stopped, 
iu so critical a season, that might have had fatal eonse<|uenres abroad: 
for if we had been put into such a disorder at home, that foreign 
princes could no more reckon on our assistance, they might have been 
disposed to hearken to the propositions that the King of France 
would then have probably made to them. So that the total defeat 
ing of this design, without its having the least ill effect on our affairs, 
or our losing one single man in the little engagement we had with 
the enemy, w always to he reckoned us one of those happy provi¬ 
dences for which wc have much to answer.’’ Another circumstance 
that gave encouragement to Father O’Connor, was the division be¬ 
tween the party of the Episcopal Church and the Presbyterians, 
which he represents as being greater than ever in England. *’ The 
Presbyterians,” he says, *■ are for the prince of Ilanover; lmt the 
grenter part of the Episcopalians are for the king, out of opposition 
to their antagonists, who are at present the ruling party by their 
junction with Godolphin and Marlborough ; and persons of rank 
have told me, that they believed, if the king had set foot on Scot¬ 
land, his majesty would have drawn great advantages from this divi¬ 
sion. 
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notion, followed them; and on the 11th of July 
they fell upon the French army between the Lys 
and the Scheldt, opposite Oudcnarde—while the 
dukes of Burgundy, Vendonic, and Berwick were 
quarrelling about what ought to be done—and gave 
them the bitterest and most complete defeat they 
had as yet sustained in this long war. Fifteen 
thousand men, and above a hundred standards and 
colours, w r ere lost; and the confusion of the French 
army was such, that the troops were neither sen¬ 
sible whither they fled nor by whom they were com¬ 
manded. But for the coming on of night, Ven- 
dome, the Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of Ber¬ 
wick, Pretender, and all might have been taken 
prisoners,—for the Pretender was there. Two 
very different accounts are given of his conduct. 
The party least friendly to him say that he acted 
like a coward, and, in company with his highness 
the Duke of Burgundy, saw the engagement from 
the church steeple of a neighbouring village, and 
was among the very first to fly: according to the 
Duke of Berwick, his half-brother, he showed 
“ much courage and coolness in the battle.” 
George, the electoral prince of Hanover, was there, 
as well as the Pretender; and about his conduct 
there is no dispute,—it was that of a brave and 
sturdy cavalry officer; and he led a charge of 
German horse which routed the French guard. 
Vendoine and Berwick managed the retreat with 
some skill, but they could never again face Marl¬ 
borough and Eugene, who, after recovering several 
important fortresses, laid siege to Lille, which was 
considered as the key to Paris and one-half of 
France. The town capitulated on the 22nd of 
October, but the citadel held out till the 10th of 
December. The garrison, under Marshal Boufflers, 
was numerous and brave; the works had been 
recently improved by the great Vauban; and such 
were the difficulties encountered, that the allies 
are said to have lost from 12,000 to 15,000 men 
before they made themselves masters of Lille. 
But, even at that price, the important place, the 
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loss of which struck a panic in France, seemed 
cheaply purchased. Ghent surrendered after a 
few shots. Bruges and other places were aban¬ 
doned ; and the French, with a drooping flag, 
retired into their own country, having, according 
to Berwick, committed absurdity upon absurdity 
in the course of this campaign. The umiation- 
alised Englishman tells us that the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough (his maternal uncle), during the siege of 
Lille, sent him a private letter, signifying that the 
present occasion was a very favourable one to set 
on foot a negotiation for peace; and that, if the 
proposals w r ere properly made by France to the 
field deputies of Holland, to Prince Eugene, and 
to himself, he would do all in his power to get 
thcm’acccptcd. “ Nothing,” says Berwick, “ could 
be more advantageous than this advice of the Duke 
of Marlborough: it opened to us an honourable 
way of putting an end to a burdensome war. I 
mentioned it to the Duke of Burgundy and to 
M. dc Chamillart, who immediately dispatched a 
courier to the king to receive his orders with 
respect to the answer which w r as to be given. The 
king sent them to M. de Chamillart, who, through 
excess of policy, had token it into his head that 
this proposal of Marlborough’s proceeded only 
from the bad situation the allied army was in. 
This reasoning, I own, was beyond my penetra¬ 
tion; and by the manner in which Marlborough 
had written to me, I was persuaded that apprehen¬ 
sion had no share in the matter, and that he had 
done it only from a desire of putting an end to a 
war which all Europe began to be tired of. There 
was not the least appearance of duplicity in what 
he wrote; and he addressed himself to me with 
no other view than that the negotiation might pass 
through my hands, thinking it might be of use to 
me. M. de Chamillart dictated to me the answer 
I w r as to make; and I thought it such an extraor¬ 
dinary one that I sent it in French, to show the 
Duke of Marlborough that it did not come fironr 
me: he was, indeed, so much offended at it, that 
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no use could be made of this opening to bring 
about a peace. I am even convinced that this 
was the principal cause of the aversion which the 
Duke of Marlborough showed ever after for pacific 
measures.” As these circumstances rest upon the 
single authority of Berwick’s Memoirs they have 
been doubted. It appears, however, that there 
really was some talk of negotiating; but Lord 
llardwickc asserts that the overture came from 
the Duke of Berwick, through whose hands the 
French court offered the Duke of Marlborough a 
large sum if lie would procure a peace for them * 
During the protracted siege of Lille, both Marl¬ 
borough and Eugene were involved in consider¬ 
able difficulties, as Vendomc cut off their commu¬ 
nication with Brussels, and for some time kept 
them short of provisions and ammunition. It is 
not altogether unreasonable to suppose that, under 
these circumstances, Marlborough may have pro¬ 
posed or listened to overtures. This was a ruse 
ife guerre not uncommon. Besides, as he was 
constantly informed by the duchess of the growing 
boldness of Harley’s intrigues, he may for a 
moment have felt his presence indispensable at 
St. James's; or lie may even have conceived a dis¬ 
gust at the whole war, and a desire to end it. It 
is evident, from his correspondence, that he had 
rather frequently such visitations, and that he 
would sigh for peace and repose in the groves of 
Blenheim, though these visions were soon again 
dissipated by his ambition and by his avarice. 
The Tories exercised great ingenuity in misrepre¬ 
senting the whole of this brilliant campaign; in 
trying to show that Marlborough had several times 
got into situations of extreme peril, and that he 
had been liberated from them rather by good luck 
than by his own genius. At the beginning of the 
campaign they revelled in the successes obtained 
by the French, and predicted that the English 
general would lose in one summer what it had cost 
so many years to gain. Marlborough disconcerted 
these prophets by his brilliant and decisive victory 
at Oudenarde; but when he sat down before Lille 
they recommenced their sinister predictions, and 
exaggerated the losses inevitable in such a siege. 
Lilie fell, and Ghent after it; but at the latter 
place they got up a new panic, and the surrender 
of Ghent was held up as another piece of sheer 
luck. Matthew Prior, who had sold his wit and 
his pen to a party, thus dismisses the campaign, 
not without betraying his poetical vocation:—“ It 
has been observed that his grace was never more 
fortunate than in the sudden reduction of this place 
(Ghent) ; for the articles were scarce signed when 
the severest frost began that had been known in 
the memory of man : the very times' hoofs froze 
to the ground; and his army must infallibly have 
perished if the town had held out a very few days 
longer; which had been no difficult matter, since 
tliera was no breach made in the walls, and the 
Count de la Motte had a good army within the 
town supplied with all necessaries (and, indeed, 

* Note on Burnet. 


less than an army could not have defended Ghent, 
which is twelve miles round upon the walls). The 
allies, it is true, were in the end very successful in 
Flanders this campaign; but they had two very 
narrow escaped—one at Wyvendaie, and the other 
at Ghent. Had they miscarried at either place, 
that fine army of the confederates, consisting of 
veteran troops, w'ould infallibly have been ruined 
—a loss that the allies could scarce ever have 
retrieved. It may be considered farther, that the 
siege of Lille was the unhappy occasion of the ill 
success of the war in other places in this cam¬ 
paign. Our affairs were again miserably neglected 
in Spain and Portugal, to humour the duke and 
Prince Eugene in this enterprise: we even broke 
our treaty with Portugal on their account, and sent 
Major-General Earl to Ostend, with 8000 men, to 
assist in protecting the supplies of ammunition 
and provision that were continually sending to 
Lille, when those forces were raised and embarked 
for the service in Portugal; which was the reason 
the Portuguese could make no diversion on that 
side, while the Duke of Orleans pressed the allies 
in Catalonia, and besieged Tortosa, which surren¬ 
dered the 11th of July, as did afterwards the towns 
of Dcnia and Alicant in Valencia.”* - ' 

These successes of the French in Spain had really 
happened; yet, on the whole, the English arms had 
not been unsuccessful in the Mediterranean. At 
the end of the preceding and very disastrous cam¬ 
paign, Lord Gal way and Das Minas had been carried 
by an English fleet back to Portugal, whose frontiers 
were not considered safe. Galway w r as succeeded 
by General Stanhope, who was equally accom¬ 
plished in oratory, diplomacy, and war; and who 
had the advantage, derived from a long residence 
in the country in former times as ambassador, of 
being perfectly well acquainted with the character 
and habits of the Spanish people: at the same 
time the emperor sent Count Staremberg, a gene¬ 
ral of high reputation, to serve in Catalonia; and, 
between Stanhope and the Count, the remainder 
of that province was saved. But the English 
general did more than act on the defensive; he 
joined Admiral Sir John Leake, who had just 
made the conquest of the island of Sardinia, and 
with him laid siege to St. Philip, the chief fort¬ 
ress at Port Mahon. In a very few days a breach 
was made and a redoubt carried by storm; and 
then, on the 30th of September, St. Philip capi¬ 
tulated, and the glorious harbour of Port Mahon, 
together with the whole island of Minorca, fell 
quietly into the hands of the English. Leaving a 
good garrison behind him, Stanhope returned to 
Catalonia. Besides contributing to this conquest, 
and taking by himself the island of Sardinia, 
Leake, in the course of this pleasant Mediterra¬ 
nean cruise, performed other exploits, which cer¬ 
tainly had the effect of increasing the respect due 
to the arms of his country. Remembering pro¬ 
bably the threat of Oliver Cromwell—that he 

f * Hi.-tory of Prior’ii Negotiations, compiled from the (Jrig. MSS, 
«vo. Lon. 1740. 
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• Mkhai, struck to commemorate the Surrender of Lii.i.e. 

On Ihc Obverse,—Victory is shown taking the Civic Crown from the head of a prostrate female, intended to represent the City of Lille. 
The Nevorse represents llritannia, with the iEgis, striking France with terror. 


could make the cannon of his ships he heard in 
the eternal city and within the walls of the Vatican 
—he appeared off the mouth of the Tiber, and 
threatened to bombard the pope’s town and port 
of Civita Yecchia, in revenge for the assistance or 
countenance which the pontiff had publicly 
afforded the Pretender on his late expedition to 
Scotland. But, fortunately for his holiness, he 
had at last consented to recognise the Archduke 
Charles as king of Spain; and the intermediation 
of Austrian diplomatists saved the court of Rome 
from this humiliation and loss. Leake, however, 
took and destroyed many French and Italian 
vessels on that coast, and gave some timely assist¬ 
ance to Charles’s general and viceroy of Naples, 
the Count Daun. On a wider and a rougher sea 
the English seamen had achieved a far more bril¬ 
liant. victory. In the month of May Commodore 
Wager, with only four English men-of-war, 
attacked seventeen Spanish galleons as they were 
creeping along shore from Carthagcna to Porto- 
bcllo, in South America. For a long time his 
men had hoped for such an opportunity of cap¬ 
turing a plate fleet; and now they fought, accord¬ 
ing to the Spaniards, more like devils than men. 
The battle began at sunset, and soon after it was 
dark the Spanish admiral blew up with a tremen¬ 
dous explosion, and with a cargo and precious 
metals valued at three millions of pieces of eight. 
The rear-admiral struck about two in the morn¬ 
ing; the vice-admiral escaped in a shattered 
condition, and some others of the galleons saved 
themselves by running behind a dangerous shoal 
off Carthagena. It appears that more property 
was destroyed than taken; yet Prior says that 
Commodore Wager’s share of the prize-money 
amounted to 100,000/. 

In the month of October died Anne’s husband, 
the Prince of Denmark, and nominal head of the 
British navy, to none of whose exploits he can be 
said to have contributed even indirectly. His 
royal highness was altogether a neutral kind of 
personage, and the very best that can be said of 


him is, that, of himself, he never did either good 
or harm. Happy with his 50,000/. a-year and his 
bottle, he interfered as little as possible in politics 
with his wife or her ministers, except perhaps lat¬ 
terly with the queen, through his strong bias to the 
Duke of Marlborough and his party.* lie had 
grown enormously fat, and had been long ailing, 
when a complication of asthma, dropsy, and the 
gout put an end to him on the 28th of October. 
If his post and its emoluments were dear to him 
he died just in time, for the decided Whigs, who 
could urge his incompetence with good reason, had 
fully determined to drive him from it. Imme¬ 
diately on his demise the Earl of Pembroke, 
resigning the presidency of the council and the 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, was made lord high- 
admiral. Lord Somers became president of the 
council, and Lord Wharton lord-lieutenant, t 

• Marky has hit off the character of his royal highness. “ Prince 
(■Gorge, husband to Queen Anne, and lord high-admiral of England, 
brother to the late King of Denmark, and uncle to the present, was 
chosen by King Charles II. to be husband to his niere, the Princess 
Anne, because, having no dominions of his own to gratify, he would 
have nothing else in view, hut the interest of England. In the reign 
of King Charles II., having but little English, and being naturally 
modest, he made no considerable llgure, nor in the reign of King 
James, till the increase of popery alarming the wlfble nation, he 
concurred with the rest of the Protestant nobility for the bringing 
over the Prince of Orunge, and with his lirineess left the court to 
join that party. During all King William's reign he never entered 
into the administration, yet came always to parliament regularly, 
and often to court; diverted himself with hunting, and never openly 
declared himself of any liarty. On the niicen’s accession to the 
crown, he wus made lord liigli-admiral of England and warden of 
tlic Cinque Ports. He is a prince of a familiar easy disposition, 
with a good sound understanding, but modest, in showing it: a 
great lover of the high church of England the nearer it comes to 
Lutheranism: this he often shows, by his vote in the House of 
Peers; otherwise he doth not much meddle with affairs out of his 
office. lie is very fat, loves news, his bottle, and the queen, by 
whom lie hath had many childreu, but none alive. Ho lias neither 
many friends nor enemies in Eugluud. On the queen's accession to 
the throne he was towards Ufty years old .”—Characters of the Cmirt 
of Great Britain in Memoiri oj Secret Services. 

According to the sarcastic and vindictive Duchess of Marlborough, 
Anne was not very much affected by her husband's death. Her 
grace says ungraciously" The queen’s friendships were flames of 
extravagaut passion, ending in indifference nr aversion. Her love 
to the prince seemed in the eyes of the world to bo prodigiously 
great. But if the passiou of grief were great, her stomach was 
much greater; for that very day lie died she eat three very large and 
hearty meals: so that one would think, that, as other person^ grief 
takes away their appetite, her appetite took away her grief.”— Coxe'i 
Comet of Marlborough Papers in British Museum, 

f Hamilton, the author of the ‘ Transactions,’ thus accounts for 
the admission into the cabinet und the high promotion of the witty 
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Pembroke, finding, as was said, the business of 
the admiralty too laborious for him, soon con¬ 
sented that it should be put into commission, with 
the mercenary Russell, Earl of Orford, for first 
c ommissioner. But, from the rapidity of these 
changes, it is believed that there had been all 
along a bargain of the kind among the Whig 
leaders. The postof warden of the Cinque Ports and 
constable of Dover Castle was, However, separated 
from that of lord high-admiral, and conferred 
upon Lord Dorset. 

The administration, therefore, was once more 
constituted entirely of Whigs; but the appear¬ 
ances of success were deceptive, and the court- 
ground on which the party stood was completely 
undermined hy intrigues and by the growing 
antipathies of the queen. In former times, before 
she took Mrs. Masham to her heart, and cast 
off the duchess, Anne’s vanity had been gra¬ 
tified by seeing herself associated with the victo¬ 
rious Marlborough, and hearing poets celebrating 
her praise as another Bcllona, or describing her like 
dove lending his thunderbolts to the god of war;* 
but now all these things grated on her senses, 
and she wished every little candle put out that was 
lit by way of illumination and public rejoicing. 
The “ bedchamber broils,” as the answerer to the 
Duchess of Marlborough calls them, had kept 
growing louder and louder, and the queen was so 
provoked as to insult her grace in church, where 
they had met to return thanks to Almighty God 
for the great victory at Oudenardc. There is a 
bathos in the business, of which the greatest master 
in the art of sinking might have been proud. The 
duchess wanted the queen to wear her jewels at 
this thanksgiving, and, as part of her duty, had 
put the jewels out “ in a way that she thought her 
majesty would like;” but her majesty went to 
church without any jewels, and her grace, imme¬ 
diately suspecting the cause, told the queen that 
none but Mrs. Masham could have made her 
refuse to wear them, in so unkind a manner. 
“ I must needs observe,” said this imperious, irri¬ 
tated woman in a letter, “ that your majesty chose 
a very wrong day to mortify, when you were just 
going to return thanks for a victory obtained by 
my Lord Marlborough.” Anne told her in re¬ 
turn, that, after the commands her grace had given 

Lord WUnrton, who had always boon hated or feared by Gddolphin 
and Marlborough. The Marquess of Annandalo had in his pos¬ 
session one of (iodolphin’s original letters to the court of St. Ger¬ 
main, and the marquess, after a rogulaT bargain, transferred this 
" miraculous manuscript” to W'harton, who thereby had the lord 
treasurer in a manner at his merry: Godolphin imparted his alarm 
to Marlborough, “ who directed him. by all possible means, to be 
speedy in hushing the business, by giving to tne holder of the letter 
whatever he should ask.” According to this authority, Wharton, 
“.not lming of a Hellish-nature,” contented himself with the govern¬ 
ment of Ireland for his own sliaro, a place for Lord Somers, another 
for Lord Dorset, and some other douce uri for other friends. 

• The rhymesters of the day, including name* that stand high in 
English literature, lost all discretion of praise, and completely ex¬ 
hausted tho Pagan mythology. Tim following are moderate speci¬ 
mens from * State and Miscellany Poems,*— 

*“ Whilst Anna's sword is lodged in Marlborough’s hand, 

’Tis victory to obey, and empire to command.” 

" And Albion’s fierce artillery proclaim 
Great Anna’s glory and immortal fame, 

Like Jove’s dread voice, in thunder and in flame.’ 


her on the thanksgiving-day not to answer her, she 
should not think of replying to this letter. The 
duchess wrote again to explain that her majesty luid 
mistaken what she had said to her in church. “ I 
desired you,” continues her grace, “ not to answer 
me there, for fear of being overheard: and this 
you interpret as if I had desired you not to answer 
me at all; which was far from my intention. For 
the whole end of my writing to you so often, was 
to get your answer to several things in which we 
differed; so that, if I was in the wrong, you might 
convince me of it, and t should very readily have 
owned my mistakes. But since you have not been 
pleased to show them to me, 1 Hatter myself that l 
have said several things to you that are unanswer¬ 
able.” Aimc left this letter unanswered. Tho 
duchess assures us that through the whole sum¬ 
mer Harley continued in close and familiar com¬ 
munication with the queen. “ And that, this 
might he the better managed, she staid all tin; 
sultry season, even when the prince was panting 
for breath, in that small house she had formerly 
purchased at Windsor, which, though as hot as 
an oven, was then said to be cool, because from 
the park such persons as Mrs. Masham had a 
mind to bring to) her majesty could be let in pri¬ 
vately by the garden. And when upon the death 
of the prince, one would have thought that her 
majesty’s real grief would have made her avoid 
every place and every object that might, sensibly 
revive the remembrance of her loss, she chose for 
her place of retirement his closet, and for some 
weeks spent many hours in it every day. J was 
amazed at this; and when I spoke to her of it, 
she seemed surprised, just like a person who, on 
a sudden, becomes sensible of her having done 
something she would not have done, had she duly 
considered. But the true reason of her majesty’s 
choosing that closet to sit in was, that the back¬ 
stairs belonging to it came from Mrs. Masham’s 
lodgings, who by that means could secretly bring 
to her whom she pleased.” In consequence of 
these closetings Anne raised difficulties and objec¬ 
tions to almost everything proposed to her hy 
ministers; and, according to the duchess, when 
Harley and his associates had compassed their 
designs and got into power, they would often 
boast, “ both in their cups and out of them,” how 
they were frequently at court, in secret, and giving 
their advice, when Godolphin and the Whigs 
were fast asleep. The lord-treasurer found him¬ 
self obliged to represent to her majesty that no¬ 
thing could go well if she continued to discourage 
and perplex the cabinet; the lord-general wrote 
to the same effect from the camp; and his wife 
once more wrote a long letter “ with her usual 
plainness and zeal.” This only incensed the 
queen without producing any answer. Equally 
irritated, the duchess waited upon her, and desired 
to know what crime she had committed to pro¬ 
duce so great an alteration in her majesty. Anne, 
in reply, told her grace that she was inveterate 
against poor Mrs. Masham, and had nothing so 
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much at heart as the ruin of her cousin;—that, as 
to any misunderstandings between her majesty and 
her grace, they were only owing to this, that she 
could not see with the duchess’s eyes, and hear 
with her ears—that it was impossible fqr her to 
return to her former kindness, but that she should 
always behavie towards her as the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough’s wife, and her groom of the stole. Loth 
to give up the struggle however hopeless it might 
be, the duchess set herself to draw up a long nar¬ 
rative Of her faithful services, and to represent 
how hard and unseemly it was that, after such a 
violent affection on the part of the queen, she 
should now lose her favour by the artifice of her 
enemies, and particularly of one whom she had 
raised out of the dust. The better to move the 
queen, in this paper, the duchess had recourse to 
divinity; and, with a heart almost bursting with 
envy, hatred, and uncharitablencss, she had the 
face to recommend the duties of charity and Chris¬ 
tian forgiveness. “ Knowing,” she says, “ how 
great a respect her majesty had for the writings of 
certain eminent divines, I added to my narrative 
the directions given by the author of The Whole 
Duty of Man with relation to friendship; the 
directions in the Common Prayer Book before the 
Communion with regard to reconciliation, together 
with the rules laid down by Bishop Taylor upon 
the same head; and I concluded with giving my 
word to her majesty that, if, after reading these, 
she would please only to answer in two words, that 
she was still of the same opinion as -when she wrote 
that harsh letter, which occasioned her this trouble, 
I would never more give her the least trouble upon 
any subject, but the business of my office, as long 
as l should have the honour to continue her ser¬ 
vant.” Anne never answered this paper; but one 
day, in church, as she was passing hy her, in order 
to receive the sacrament, she looked with much 
good nature, and very graciously smiled upon her 
grace. “ But,” adds Sarah, writing in her old 
age, “ that smile and pleasant look I had after¬ 
wards reason to think were given to Bishop Taylor 
and the Common Prayer Book, and not to me!” 

If wc leave these wretched tracasserm of three 
women, upon which, however, the fate of one of 
the greatest of European wars may be said to have 
depended, wc shall hardly get to the contemplation 
of more honourable or pleasanter matter. The 
Tories had resolved to terrify Anne again with the 
House of Hanover; and they sent privately to 
acquaint her with a discovery they pretended'to 
have made, of “ a terrible design ” formed by the 
Whigs to bring over the Electoral Prince George 
whether her majesty would or no. To preserve 
the decency and unity of this proceeding, the per¬ 
son they appointed to be their secret messenger to 
Anne was that very Lord Haversham, who, not 
two years before, had been the mover of the 
address for inviting and bringing over the Electress 
Sophia!* Anne, in a fury, wrote to the Duke of 

• The duchess calls Lord Haversham " tlio mouth of the party for 
any extraordinary alarm,” 


Marlborough to tell him, that, if this matter should 
be brought into parliament, whoever proposed it, 
whether Whig or Tory, she would look upon them 
as her enemies, nor would she ever make any in¬ 
vitation to the young man (Prince George) or his 
father, or his grandmother. The project was, of 
course, denied by the Whigs, but the queen con¬ 
tinued to be haunted by apparitions of die “ Ger¬ 
man boor.” It is thought that, in this paramount 
dread of the Hanoverian, she would have sum¬ 
moned up spirit to break the cabinet, if it had not 
been for another fear, that, if she irritated them, 
the Whigs, who, in place or out, seemed sure of 
a majority, would, in their spite, have moved for 
the invitation of Prince George, with father, grand¬ 
mother, and all. 

The first British parliament, prorogued on 
the 1st of April of the present year (1708), 
had been dissolved by proclamation shortly after, 
and a new one summoned to meet in the 
autumn. The Houses met on the 16th of No¬ 
vember. In the Commons, the Whigs elected 
for speaker Sir Richard Onslow, without oppo¬ 
sition, as the Tories declined the contest which 
would have exposed their weakness. On account 
of the recent death of her husband, the queen did 
not attend in person, but her Whig lord-cliuuccllor 
Cowpcr spoke in the name of the sovereign, lie 
told the Houses that the extraordinary length of the 
campaign this year had obliged her majesty to 
put off their meeting longer than she had designed, 
in order that they might be informed with the 
greater certainty of the state and posture of the 
war; that in the interval the success of affairs 
abroad had been so great, as to justify the opinion 
that wc were now brought much nearer than at the 
last session to the end of the war, and the reduc¬ 
tion of the dangerous power of 1’ranee; that her 
majesty therefore assured them that she. had not 
the least doubt, but that this new parliament would 
be of the same opinion with the last, as to the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, believing it im¬ 
possible that the representatives of the British 
nation could endure to think of losing the fruits of 
all our past endeavours, and all the great advan¬ 
tages we had gained, particularly in the present 
year, by submitting at last to an insecure and in¬ 
glorious peace. The lord-chancellor further told 
them that the several parts of the war—that is to 
say, the struggle going on in Spain, on the Rhine, 
&c.,—would require their support and their sup¬ 
plies, at least in the same degree as in the preced¬ 
ing year; while in Flanders the nature of the war 
Avas much altered by the great advances made 
there towards entering into and invading France, 
which had so far alarmed the ’enemy, that they 
were drawing more troops daily to that side for the 
defence of their own country, so that an augmen¬ 
tation of our forces would be required, which, 
“ with the continuance of God’s blessing,” 'must 
soon enable us to end triumphantly this long and 
expensive contest. A tribute was paid to the ser¬ 
vices of the fleet, and the importance of our cap 
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turc of Port Mahon was fairly stated — “ as it 
afforded the means of our co-operating with more 
readiness and effect on the enemy in those parts.” 
Timely and effectual supplies were also demanded 
for carrying on such fortifications at home as might 
extinguish the enemy’s hopes of profiting by dis¬ 
turbances in Scotland. [Since the Pretender’s 
attempt a few forts had been begun in that coun¬ 
try.] The great subject of the Union was alluded 
to with just pride, as the greatest of all the great 
successes of this reign; and Cowper told the Lords 
and Commons that her majesty was anxious that 
they should prepare such bills as should be thought 
conducive to the confirming and improving this 
Union, and particularly to make the laws of both 
parts of Great Britain agree as near as might be, 
for the common interest of both nations, and more 
especially those laws which related to criminal cases 
and proceedings. The speech concluded with the 
confident assurance that, her majesty would con¬ 
tinue to defeat the designs of the Pretender, and 
liis open and secret abettors, and make it evident 
that the true and lasting interest and well-being of 
her subjects was dependent upon their duty and 
loyalty. The Lords sent, up an address by the 
Earl of Dorset in a private manner, Anne having" 
intimated that this would be most agreeable to her 
feelings in her state of widowhood and mourning. 
Their lordships condoled with her majesty upon 
the loss she had sustained in the Prince of Den¬ 
mark, whose eminent virtues must render his me¬ 
mory for ever dear to them and to the nation; but. 
they entreated her to moderate her grief, and take 
care of her precious health, upon which the hopes of 
her people, and the safety of Europe so much de¬ 
pended. After following this condolence w ith con¬ 
gratulations on the success of her arms, they repeated 
the affirmation of preceding sessions,—that no peace 
could be safe or honourable till the whole mo¬ 
narchy of Spain was restored to the House of 
Austria: but their-lordships desired that she would 
press her allies, who were more nearly concerned, 
to show a vigour equal to that of her own subjects. 
The Commons also sent up their .address in a 
private manner by Mr. Secretary Boyle. They 
went beyond the Lords in applauding this year’s 
campaign, which, they said, showed that no diffi¬ 
culties were insuperable to her great commander, 
and that no force of the enemy could stop the pro¬ 
gress of her victories. All this was gall and worm¬ 
wood to the queen; but the mourning she wore 
for her husband helped to conceal the gloom which 
now overshadowed her brow whenever the name 
of Marlborough was mentioned, or whenever his 
successes were alluded to. While, in the .eyes of 
the world, she appeared to be overwhelmed with 
grief for the loss of her consort,—shunning the 
conversation of her nearest friends, and almost the 
light of day,—she was plotting with Harley and 
Mrs* Masham against her rijfinistcrs. Though the 
Tories were in a decided minority, there were 
various little accidents and circumstances which 
played into their hands. A writer, whose tolera- 

VOL. IV. 


tion and political wisdom were in advance of tin* 
time, had ventured to publish a pamphlet in favour 
of the abolition of the penal laws and Test Act. 
This was complained of in the Lower House; the 
most liberal of the Whigs were afraid of exciting 
suspicions as to their own steadiness to the esta¬ 
blished church; scarcely an effort was made to 
defend or to palliate the author’s propositions; 
and the Commons resolved that his pamphlet was 
a scandalous and seditious libel, tending to create 
misunderstandings among her majesty’s subjects ; 
and they ordered it to be burned by the hands of 
the common hangman. Tn the Lords, the state 
of the nation at the time of the Pretender’s in¬ 
tended invasion of Scotland was taken into consi¬ 
deration. LotiI llaversham opened the debate 
with a set speech, in which, knowing the wishes 
of the queen and the plans of Mr. Harley, he 
turned our glorious victories into mortifications; 
showed how our haughty neighbour Louis, not¬ 
withstanding all our conquests, had had the pre¬ 
sumption to attempt an invasion; and insisted 
that he might repeat his attempt, and with better 
success. “ lias not the French king,” asked his 
lordship, “as many ships, as many friends, and as 
great encouragement here, as he had last spring? 
For, notwithstanding all our inquiries, is it not as 
great a mystery as ever it was, who the persons 
among us were that were concerned in that black 
and unnatural design? It is true that several 
persons of great quality and interest have been 
taken up, whereby others have had an opportunity 
of supplanting them in their interest at the late 
election. I will not say whether this has pro¬ 
ceeded from ill-will to some, or from favour to 
others; but has anything been proved' against the 
persons arrested? The lmrsh proceedings adopted 
have rather proved vexatious to the subject than 
useful to the government: and 1 hope this will 
make them, for the future, set a greater value 
upon the Habeas Corpus AcL. It has been said 
that men of arbitrary principles ought always to 
be suspected: but, if this is a good argument, it 
is as strong against some who are ut the head of 
the present ministry, as against any men I know 
of who are out of i t. Another character has been 
given of suspected persons; and it has been as¬ 
sumed as enough to prove disaffection, the casting 
reflections upon the ministry, or the attempting to 
lessen her majesty’s esteem of her minister#; but, 
if this doctrine be adopted, there will be an end 
to the constitution and to the uses of parliament, 
which are chiefly the redressing off grievances, and 
keeping great men in awe.” After a few words 
about Papists, Jacobites, and Nonjurors, I'avers- 
ham made a home thrust at the lord-treasurer 
Godolphin. “ I know,” said he, “ that even 
among the apostles themselves, he that bore the 
hag proved the traitor.” He asked why the most 
usual and likely methods for a discovery (namely, 
promises of pardon and reward) had not been 
offered in Scotland and in England; he spoke of 
the* run upon die Bank, which had beeA in danger • 
2 G 
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of breaking, and which had not yet recovered from 
the blow; and he asked whether some men’s 
mighty services must prevent their looking into 
other men’s great miscarriages or misdoings. In 
spite, however, of this stirring speech, it was re¬ 
solved by both Houses that no blame lay upon the 
present government, or—“ that timely and effectual 
care hail been taken by those employed under her 
majesty at the time of the intended invasion of 
Scotland to disappoint the designs of her enemies 
both at home and abroad.” 

A.n. 1709.—As Anne was now a widow, she 
ordered the prayers to he left out for making her 
a happy mother of children, that were used in all 
churches on the anniversary of her accession * 
Upon this both Houses presented a humble ad¬ 
dress to her majesty, praying that she would nut 
indulge her just grief so much as to-decline the 
thoughts of a second marriage, upon which they 
professed all their hopes of future happiness did 
consist.f Anne, like an inconsolable mourner for 
her late husband, sent, an answer thanking them 
for their frequent marks of duty and affection. 
She alluded to the provision already made for the 
succession in the person of a Protestant prince; 
and then delicately said, that the subject of their 
address was of such a nature that she was per¬ 
suaded they did not expect a particular answer 
to it. 

The ministerial party had assumed as a prin¬ 
ciple that a difference of laws must necessarily 
continue a dissimilitude of nations: Cowper, in 
his opening speech, had recommended the assimi¬ 
lating the criminal laws of England and Scotland; 
and now a bill was brought into the House of 
Commons for abrogating all the old laws of Scot¬ 
land relating to high treason. In the preceding 
year, in Scotland, by the connivance, it is said, 
of the lord advocate and the judges, some persons 
deemed notoriously guilty of treason had been 
allowed to escape. It was urged that the same 
offence ought to he made liable in both countries 
to the same punishment ; but this the Scots, 
who adhered to their old laws, which were in 
some respects better and in some worse than 
those of England, insisted might be done with¬ 
out, altering their laws or interfering with their 
judiciary proceedings, the integrity of which 
was guaranteed to them by the Treaty of Union. 
And they declared that all Scotland would be 
thrown into confusion if any attempt were made 
to abrogate suddenly their old code or practice. 
They denied the right of the united British par- 

* Anne was nrit a storil queen,—she had plenty of children, Imt 
th«*y were nil Iwmi sickly, mid with the germs of mortal diseases. Of 
three daughters mid two sons, whose names arc recorded, only one 
(tile Duke of (iloucesteiO lived to lie eleven years old. Of fourleeii 
others many were still-horn, and the rest died’ in their infancy. 

t Accordin'!to Rosier (hike -‘‘In this time an order of’council 
was made lor leaving; out the firmer for the queen's haring royal 
issue: hut whether this or something else gave rise to the motion of 
an address that the queen should think of marrying again, a Whig 
member in the House of Commons, to anticipate the Tories, as wus 
then suspected, netually did it; tin* House unanimously falling in 
with it, and, upon their desire, the Lords joining w ith them in an 
address lo that eud.”— Detection. Aune had now reached her forty- 
litth year. 


liament lo legislate upon this matter; anil urged 
that the English could not with good faith oblige 
them to submit to English law when they pre¬ 
ferred their own. Nor were there wanting English 
advocates to take the same view of the question. 
Sir John Hawles, who enjoyed great reputation as 
a constitutional lawyer, declared that, having com¬ 
pared the laws of both kingdoms, he preferred the 
laws of Scotland concerning high treason to those 
of England, and he proposed that there ought 
either to be a new body of law compiled out of 
the laws of both kingdoms, or else that each 
should keep their own. Though few matters 
could be so serious as this, there were some 
in the House of Commons that could make a 
joke”of it,.* 

The Scots had the merit of proposing that in both 
kingdoms the horrid punishments of persons con¬ 
victed of treason should be moderated. Sir Peter 
King, Mr. Wortley, Mr. Hampden, and other 
assertors of liberty among the English adopted 
this opinion; and the Tories, who were certainly 
then the party most in danger from high treason, 
had joined with the Scots and extreme Whigs. In 
the House of Lords the bill was taken up and 
managed with great zeal. It consisted of three 
heads:—L All crimes that were high treason by 
the law of England were to he high treason in 
Scotland, and none other. 2. The manner of pro¬ 
ceeding settled in England was to he observed in 
the Scotch courts. 3. The pains and forfeitures 
were, to he precisely the same in both nations. 
The Scottish lords opposed every part of the hill, 
urging more particularly that their countrymen 
did not know the laws of England, and would 
have to study the English book of statutes to know 
when they were safe and when not. To this it 
was replied that the judges would publish ail ab¬ 
stract of the laws bearing upon high treason, 
which would he sufficient information for any 
man; that the Scots, by the passing of the bill, 
would he in a much safer condition than now, for 
the laws they had were conceived in such general 
terms that their judges might put such construc¬ 
tions upon them as should serve the ends of any 
had government. Under the second head, which 
went to alter the method of trial used in Scotland, 
it was provided that, a grand jury should find the 
bill against the person or persons accused of 
treason; that the judges should only regulate the 
proceedings, and declare what the law was; and 
that the whole matter of the indictment should be 
left entirely to the jury, who were to be twelve in 

* " Sir David Diilrynifili*. one of the most eminent lawyers, 
having made a learned speech two hours long, in the Housci of Com¬ 
mons. concerning the laws of Scotland, full of many eases collected 
out of the grounds of the laws and ancient histories, a certain mem¬ 
ber thought littonuswerhim in a few lines borrowed out of Hiulihras, 
an English burlesque poem, which, though it gave occasion for 
laughter, yet gave much oil'cnee to grcni. and learned men, who 
judged it very improper that a matter of high importance should be 
talked of iu parliament niter a ludicrous mannur; or that thclunmus 
constitution of our ancestors, and all the learning of antiquity, 
should be slighted for the sake of a ridiculous joke.”— The. fhstori/ 
of Great . Britain. from the Itemtution in 168H to the Accession of 
(itiirye I. Translated from the Latin MS. of Alexander Cunningham, 
Est]., Minister from George I. to the Republic of Fenice. 
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number, and all to agree in their verdict * The 
Scottish lords objected that neither judges nor 
advocates in Scotland would know how to manage 
a trial of treason in the English way; and they 
insisted upon having the names of the witnesses 
delivered to the prisoners fifteen days before the 
trial, as was allowed by the Scottish laws ac¬ 
tually in force.f They said that surely a man 
ought to know who were to be brought against 
him, that so he might cause an examination as to 
their respectability, and the degree of credit to 
which they were entitled as witnesses. The Eng¬ 
lish lords replied, that to allow this would be to 
open a door to many illegal practices either upon 
the witnesses themselves, in order to corrupt them, 
or in procuring and suborning other witnesses to 
defame them. The Scots rejoined, that, without 
any such notice, a guilty man, knowing what 
might be brought against him, could take many 
illegal methods; but that security ought to be 
made for innocent men, whose chief guilt might 
chance to be a good estate upon which some court 
favourite had an eye. At last the Scottish lords 
were willing to compromise; and they required that 
the names of the witnesses that had given evidence 
to the grand jury should he signified to the pri¬ 
soner days before trial. But, upon a division 
of the House on this point, the votes were equal; 
and so, by the rule that in such a case the negative 
prevailed, the amendment was lost. When the third 
head of the hill, which provided that the penalties 
for treason should be the same as in England, and 
that the forfeiture of estates should follow a Scottish 
sentence as it did an English one, was presented, 
the debate grew still warmer. It was represented 
thal in Scotland there were many estates settled 
upon families by entails in perpetuity, and it Avas 
argued that, as by one of the articles of the Union 
all private rights were preserved, no alteration 

* 11 Anciently,’' siiys Unmet, “ the verdict went with the majority, 
the mnulicr liuin^ lift'ceii; but. hy a lull* Ad, the verdict must bo 
fjivon upon the n^rccmcnt ol' two-thirds of the jury. [A vntini- 
rrriirt is still unnecessary in Scotland cxrc/d, its din dp.d by 
H‘i ■ Act, in cases if treasmi. J 111 the sentence the law did not 
limit the judges to ii eertiiin form, Imt they eonhl C'ji'nivuto the 
imuishiucnl. or moderate it, according to till* eireumstnnoi's of the 
ease (nr their own new of it!). . . . In one jmrtimiar the forms in 
Scotland were much |irel'eriilile to those in K»“lnml: the depositions 
of the witnesses were taken, indeed, by word of mouth, but were 
writ out, and after that were signed by the witnesses: they were 
sent in to the jury; uml these were made a piirt of the record. Tills 
was very slow and tedious; imt the jury, by this menus, was more 
certainly possessed of the evidence, and the’mntter was more clearly 
delivered dowu to posterity: whereas, the records iu Kurland are 
very defective, and (jive no li^ht to a histmiau tlmt peruses them, as 
I found when I wrote the History ol‘ the lleformation.” The prac¬ 
tice here lauded may have its conveniences for historians ; hut few 
relleetini* persons will ajrreu with the bishop, that it is lietter the jury 
should decide from a mine written report or the evidence than from 
the whole testimony of the witnesses, as actually delivered, and in- 
eludiiiK the thousand signitleant indications of deportment and 
maimer, us well as the mere import of tlieir words. 

t “ In Scotland the queen's advocate signed a citation of the per¬ 
sons accused of treason, setting forth the special matter of which they 
were accused. This was to be delivered to them, together with the 
names of the witnesses, fifteen days before the trial. When tli ■ jury 
was empannellcd no peremptory challenges were allowed; reasons 
were to be offered with every challenge; and, if the court admitted 
them, they were to lie proved immediately. Then the matter of the 
charge?wliirh is there called the relevancy of the libel, was to lie 
argued by lawyers, whether the matter, suppose it should be proved, 
“id amount to high 1 reason or not: this was to he determined by a 
sentence of the court, called the interloquitur ; mid the proof of the 
•act was not till then ,to be made; of that the jury hint the eogni- 
«uice."— Burnet. 


couhl be made in these settlements either bv sen¬ 
tence of treason or otherwise. Bishop Burnet, 
carried this further. “I thought,” says he, “it 
was neither just nor reasonable to set the children 
a begging for their father’s faults: the Romans, 
during their liberty, never thought of carrying 
puuishmcnts so far: it avus ail invention under the 
tyranny of the emperors, who had a particular 
revenue, called the Fisc; and all forfeitures were 
claipied bv them, from win nee they were called 
confiscations. It was never the practice of free 
governments. Bologna flourished beyond any 
toAvn in the Pope’s dominions, because they made 
it an article of their capitulation with the Pope that 
no confiscation should folloAv on am crime Avhat- 
soover.” He showed how, in many instances, 
prosecutions had been instituted only to obtain a 
confiscation of property; and lie might have added 
that, in arbitrary times, few suelt prosecutions had 
ever failed. But none of the lords seconded him; 
and the most that he procured was an ocknoAvledg- 
ment that Avhal he said was just and reasonable, 
and fit to be passed into law in good times, Avhen 
the nation should not be. exposed, as it uoav Avas, 
to dangers from abroad. Clauses, however, Avere 
agreed to, and inserted in the bill, by Avliich mar¬ 
riage settlements might be made in Scotland, as 
Avas practised in England, so that no estate should 
he forfeited for the crime of him who was only 
tenant for life. Though contrary to the letter of 
the law in Scotland as well as in England, horrible 
tortures had been practised at, the command of 
the Scottish privy council; and from the time of 
the restoration of Charles II. doAvn to the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1688, these atrocities appear to have, been 
far more frequent in Scotland Ilian at. any former 
time. The present Treason Bill had the merit of 
absolutely prohibiting the use of torture. It also 
empowered the queen to grant commissions of 
Oyer and Terminer, as in England, for trying 
treasons. Here the Scots objected that this was 
interfering with their separate establishment of 
courts of justice, which aviis guaranteed to them by 
the Union. The English ministers replied that 
their criminal courts Avouhl still sit, without any 
diminution of authority, at the seasons regularly 
appointed; and that these commissions would be 
granted rarely, and upon special occasions, in the 
intervals between the terms, upon such emergencies 
as would not admit of long delay. They also 
agreed that a judge of the criminal court of Scot¬ 
land should always he one of the quorum in these 
commissions. In this shape the bill was carried 
in the Lords, notwithstanding the opposition of till 
the Scots there; “with whom,” says Burnet, 
“ many of the Tories concurred, they being dis¬ 
posed to oppose the court in everything, and to 
make treason as little to be dreaded as possible.” 
When the bill was sent back to the Commons they 
objected to many things in it, and proposed two 
capital amendments of their own—1. That the 
names of the witnesses should be sent to the pri¬ 
soner ten days.before trial. 2. That m estate in 
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land should he forfeited upon a judgment of 
high treason. This latter proposition answered 
fully to Burnet’s motion. Both amendments, 
however, were resisted by the ministers in the 
Lords. Halifax proposed that they should not 
take effect so long as the Pretender was alive; 
and this opinion was seconded by Godolphin. 
After a long struggle, the success of which w r as 
dubious to the last, the amendments were, adopted 
with this qualifying clause, extended by the House 
of Commons so as to postpone the operation in 
any case till three years after the accession of the 
House, of Hanover; and the queen hastened to 
give the bill the royal assent, regardless of a pro¬ 
test which was signed by all the Scots peers. 
The Tory lords, who had opposed the Union, and 
what they called the dishonouring of their House 
by the introduction of elective Scottish peers, now 
fancied they might derive strength from them; 
and they began to strike up a wonderful friend¬ 
ship and affection for the northern Thanes. But. 
the Scottish peers distrusted their motives and 
disliked their foreign policy, and seemed rather 
to prefer the Old Whigs—as the Whigs out of 
office, and unconnected with the ministry, were 
now called. After the Treason Bill for Scotland 
was carried, to obviate the suspicions of harsh de¬ 
signs and severities, an act of grace, was passed, 
by which all treasons committed before the sign¬ 
ing the act, or the 19th of April, 1709, were par¬ 
doned, those only excepted that were done upon 
the sea—an exception meant to include all those 
who had embarked the preceding year for Scot¬ 
land with the Pretender.* 

But, notwithstanding the act of amnesty on the 
one side, and the equalization of the laws of trea¬ 
son on the other, the Scots continued their plots 
and intrigues; and men of the greatest ability 
among them made a woful abuse of their inge¬ 
nuity in suggesting to the French court a fresh 
expedition, and in demonstrating that nothing was 
so likely to end the war in favour of King Louis 
as an invasion. In a “ New Scheme in relation to 
Scotland” which was presented to the court of 
Versailles this year, it was shown how his most. 
Christian majesty had been able to carry on the 
war with advantage against the united force of 
the whole House of Austria, the Dutch, and all 
the princes of Germany, so long us Charles II. 
and the late King James had sat peaceably upon 
the English throne. The astonishing change that 
had since taken place and all the French king’s 
ill successes were attributed wholly and solely to 
the Prince of Orange (the late King William) and 
to England’s entering upon the war with such 
vigour. England had not only contributed im¬ 
mense sums of money—“ as much as all the other 
countries put together”—but had given a new 
turn to the war by employing in it her own native 

* The TotUm said that this amm-sty was contrived and procured 
by Godolphin and Marlborough, who wanted for themselves and for 
their own personal security " the potent shield of un net of Brace 
poiutedly and especially pardonin'; all correspondence with the court 
of St. Gcrmuiu. 
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and excellent troops. So long as the late Prince 
of Orange had been obliged to employ the English 
troops to reduce Ireland, France had maintained 
her wonted superiority; but had not the scale of 
victory turned as soon as the Irish wars were 
finished and the English troops sent into Flau- 
ders ? “ It is, therefore, evident,” says the scheme, 
“ that, of all the expedients that can be proposed 
to re-establish the affairs of France, the most 
effectual would be to make a powerful diversion 
in Great Britain.” The French were again 
solemnly assured “ that the greatest and most 
considerable part of that kingdom” were actually 
ready to have declared for the Pretender the pre¬ 
ceding year if lie had only landed; “ and the 
couucil and ministers of the Princess Anne in 
Scotland were so convinced of this, that they had 
already taken measures to return to England, as 
soon as they should hear of his landing.” But, 
though disappointed then, the Scots were still as 
willing as ever to join their lawful sovereign; and 
everything that had happened since had contri¬ 
buted to increase their hatred to England and to 
facilitate his return. There were, for example, 
fewer regular troops in Scotland now than then;— 
the Scots had been well informed of the great 
earnestness his Britannic majesty had expressed 
in that expedition, to run any hazard to land 
among them, and this had gained him the hearts 
of all more, than ever;—they had been worse 
treated by the English than before, many of them, 
of highest rank, having been dragged into the pri¬ 
sons of England, upon bare suspicions, contrary to 
the laws of Scotland, and their ancient nobility, 
more considerable by the number and dependence 
of their vassals than by their riches, having been 
deprived of their rights of vassalage or feudal 
superiority, which “ touched them in the most 
sensible part;”—and, finally,the English,by build¬ 
ing forts and putting garrisons in several parts of 
Scotland, had made appear their intention of de¬ 
stroying what remained of their liberty and nation¬ 
ality. The next, clause of this scheme goes to 
prove that the anxiety of the government about the 
laws of treason had not been without cause. “ We 
have,” it is said, “ a very recent proof of the dis¬ 
positions of the Scots, who appeared publicly, 
with their vassals, in arms , in favour of the king, 
when he was upon the coast of Scotland. There 
were two thousand witnesses of the fact, which 
was notorious and public. The court, wanting to 
make an example to terrify others of the same 

S , ordered some of these gentlemen to be 
, not in the least doubting of getting them 
condemned: yet, though every precaution was 
taken, not a single witness could be made to ap¬ 
pear against them, and the judges unanimously 
discharged them, and declared them innocent.” 
Even without the letters and signatures which had 
been sent into France, “ from the principaU lords 
of the country,” could there be any rational doubt 
of the disposition of the Scots for a general insur¬ 
rection, the moment their lawful king should ajar 
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pear among thorn with tlio means necessary to 
hack him? If this insurrection began in Scot¬ 
land it would not end there, hut that same con¬ 
fusion which was ready to break out in England 
last spring would certainly happen again. It 
was well known that England subsisted and car¬ 
ried on the war merely by the credit of the bills 
of the Exchequer and of the Bank of London. A 
run like that of last year, only a little longer, 
would ruin everything in England, where, more¬ 
over, the friends of the lawful sovereign were very 
numerous, and where the opposite parties were 
never before so animated against each other—“ a 
circumstance which proved that one of the parties 
would want no other inducement to declare for 
the king, than because the contrary party would 
be attached to the established government.” Ire¬ 
land was represented as on the tiptoe, for revolt; 
and the movement in Scotland would inevitably be 
followed by a rising there. The great numbers of 
Catholic bishops, priests, and monks, who had 
been obliged to take refuge in France, must have 
proved to his most Catholic majesty how much 
the true religion was oppressed in that country. 1 
This was our sore purt, and the Jacobite schemer 
probed it to the quick. “ Almost all the ancient 
families,” says he, “ are stripped of their estates; 
no Catholic is allowed to hold any employment, 
civil or military, and all of them are disarmed. 
Yet it is well known that there arc in that king¬ 
dom at least six Catholics for one Protestant; and 
one may easily judge by the valour and irre¬ 
proachable conduct of the Irish regiments which 
serve in France, what their countrymen would be 
capable of doing at home, if they had anus. In 
short, one may boldly say, that there is not in na¬ 
ture any one. motive that can induce a man to 
espouse any particular clause or party which the 
Irish Catholics have not to take that of their law¬ 
ful king.” This universal rising in Ireland and 
Scotland would of itself make so powerful a diver¬ 
sion, that 'the grand alliance of the confederate 
princes would fall to pieces, and France would 
assuredly regain the. superiority which she had 
lost. But still the most passionate Jacobites in 
Scotland would hardly consent to rise unless 
assisted with, at least, S(K)0 men from France, a 
good number of well-made and tried arms, with 
cannon, ammunition, and a certain sum of money. 
For his Britannic majesty to come with iess than 
this, would he nipping the spirit of the nation. 
Mr. Ferguson had been among the Highlanders, 
who had always expressed the greatest inclination 
of any for the king, and who would run the least 
hazard by an insurrection; he had asked them 
whether they would not take up arms if their king 
should come among them with 400 or 500 men, 
to he followed by a greater number which his 
most Christian majesty would promise to send 
afterwards; ami they had all in general rejected 
the proposal, though well disposed in other re¬ 
spects, and not in the least doubting of success, 
■provided only that the king came well accompa¬ 


nied. But as King Louis could not afford the 
money and the other means, this new scheme fell 
to the ground like so many old ones.* 

While the furious Scots had been inviting the 
French, the English government had incurred 
great odium by admitting a few thousand honest, 
and unfortunate Germans. Upon no people had 
the curse of the continental war fallen so heavily 
as upon the Protestants on the Rhine or the sub¬ 
jects of the Palatinate. In time of defeat they 
had been plundered by the enemy, and in time of 
victory by their friends; on either side of the 
Rhine the country had been repeatedly ravaged, 
and there seemed no end to the march of de¬ 
structive armies, and their passing and repassing 
that glorious river. Harassed and dispirited by 
these uninterrupted calamities, the poor people 
came to a resolution among themselves to remove 
far out of the wav both of the French and of 
the confederates, and to seek their fortune in 
a strange land; and, at hist, in an enthusiasm 
of despair, Papists as well as Protestants re¬ 
solved to quit for ever their habitations nod 
their native soil, and to transport themselves into 
England, that happy country which heard the 
rumours of wars only at a distance, and uhere, 
of late years, the common people had known 
little about campaigns except through illumina¬ 
tions and rejoicings made to celebrate brilliant 
victories! Some of these Germans, who were all 
called Palatines in England, came over in the. 
autumn of 1706, others in the spring of 1707; and 
other bodies of emigrants, from time to time, con¬ 
tinued to arrive on our then not very hospitable 
shores—“ as if by direel ion of an oracle; not 
with expectation to settle here, but to he trans¬ 
ported to America, there to cultivate some waste 
lands in the English colonies, and to acquire by 
their labour an honest, livelihood.They were 
of all kinds of persuasion in religion, miserably 
poor, and in want of everything. The queen, 
moved by compassion, had granted them permis¬ 
sion to conic into England ; and the ministers, not 
fearing any ill consequences from an act. of mercy, 
had given orders for admitting 5,000 ot them. 
As they arrived they pitched their tents and huts 
on Blackheath, in the neighbourhood of Green¬ 
wich, where they remained many months. But the 
unhappy Germans soon found that the gracious 
permission to come signified little more than leave 
to starve iu England : no ships were appointed to 
convey them to the western world, where thp colo¬ 
nies were languishing through want of robust arms 
to till the rich soil; and employment in England 
was scarce, or rather was difficult to obtain, oil 
account of the prejudices of the people. Some 
sums were doled out to them from the royal bounty, 
and some humane gentlemen made subscriptions 
for them, and began to employ them about their 
houses or grounds. The influx of so considerable a 
number into one district probably had' the effect 
of somewhat reducing wages; and the English 

* Hooke’s Negotiations. t Cunningham. 
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workmen and labourers, seeing these Germans hire 
themselves out by the day at a lower rate than was 
customary, became furious against them, saying 
that an Englishman could now only earn eight- 
pence a-day instead of a shilling. From words 
they proceeded to blows, and it is said that the 
French refugees who had sought shelter from 
persecution and misery on this side the Channel 
were even more pitiless towards the poor German 
wanderers than were the English boors. If ever 
there was a case where the voice of party ought to 
have been hushed, and where the more enlightened 
classes ought to have exerted themselves against 
popular ignorance and prejudice, it was assuredly 
this; yet the Tories did not hesitate to make a 
handle of it, and for factious purposes they still 
further inflamed the people. They represented 
that there was a dangerous plan on foot to supply 
the places of the native English, cut off in a use¬ 
lessly protracted Avar, by importations of bands of 
foreigners; they maintained that an act of parlia¬ 
ment lately made for naturalising foreign Protes¬ 
tants* Avas meant to forward this scheme; so that, 
in the end, England would be eaten up by these* 
hungry Germans. These vulgar and atrocious de¬ 
clamations told the more because the price of bread 
was rather higher than usual. A writer of the day, 
who is himself not free from party heat, says that 
the hottest of the Tories always made it a point of 
religion not to relieve any but those avIio were of 
the same principles with themselves; and he 
charges them Avith having underhand stirred up 
the common people, Avho were naturally averse to 
foreigners.t Hut, lmppily for the character of the 
nation, there Averc even in those days public men 
of more philanthropy and wisdom: many of the 
bishops, and many other eminent persons, used 
their best endeavours to procure some substantial 
relief for the helpless, harmless sufferers, to send 
part of them into Ireland, and part of them to 
America. In many cases they took the Germans 
into their houses or otherwise provided for them; 
and when the rigours of a bad winter began to be 
felt they hired empty houses in the suburbs of the 
city or the villages round London, to shelter the 
rest of the poor creatures, who as yet had remained 

* " An net passed this session that, wns much desired, and had 
he si often attempted, hut had been laid aside in no many former par¬ 
liaments, that there was searee any hopes left to eneoiiMKe a m>w 
attempt; it was for naturaUsiuK nil foreign protestants, upon their 
iikiny the oaths to the tiovernmetil, and then receiving the sacrament 
in anv Protestant eliurch. Those who were against the net soon per- 
nelved thid they could have no strenclh if they should setthemsehes 
directly 10 oppose it; so they studied to limit strangers in the reach- 
iug the saerament to the way of the Church of Knglnud. This pro¬ 
bably would not have hindered many who were otherwise disposed 
to come among ns: for the murli greater part of the. French ciunn 
into the nay ut our church, lint it was thought best to cast the door 
as wide open as possible, for encouraging of strangers; and, there¬ 
fore, since, upon then first coming over, some might choose the way 
to which they had been accustomed beyond sea, it seemed the more 
inviting method to admit of all who were in our Prote.-t.ant com¬ 
munion. This was carried in the House of Commons with a great 
majority; hut all those who appeared for this large and eompiehen- 
i-ive way were reproached for their coldness and indifference in the 
concerns of the eliurch; and in that 1 hod a large share, as I spoke 
copiously for it when it was brought up to the Lords; the Ilisliop of 
Chester spoke as zealously against it, for he seemed resolved to dis¬ 
tinguish himself’as a zealot for that which was called high church. 
The hill pa-sed with vciy little oppu.-itum.'’— tluriiot. 
t Cminiiiglmtu. 
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houseless and in the open fields. As corn grevv 
dearer ami dearer the ignorant mob clamoured 
that it was all owing to the Palatines and the 
Papists; and so the cry of the church in danger 
Avas revived—Ave shali presently find it louder 
than a hurricane;—for some men saAV, or pre¬ 
tended to see, evil consequences from the sudden 
introduction of so many schisms and heresies, 
and of so much Papistry—for, as we have men¬ 
tioned, Catholics as well as Protestants had aban¬ 
doned the Rhine in search of peace and employ¬ 
ment on the banks of the Thames, or of the 
mightier rivers of the American continent. By 
degrees, however, large parties of the refugees were 
shipped off for the colonies, and the rest of them, 
by being dispersed over England or sent into Ire¬ 
land, Avere almost lost sight of. 

The parliament this session Avas not. less liberal 
than heretofore. Six millions and a-half were 
voted as supplies; 220,000/. of which was appro¬ 
priated to the augmentation of the army in 
Flanders. It Avas found necessary to contract, 
with the Bank of England for a loan of 400,000/.; 
and the Bank was compensated by the renewal of 
its charter for twenty-one years, Avith permission 
to double its capital by subscription. People com¬ 
plained of poverty, and timid minds Avere palsied 
at the spectacle of the fast, increasing national 
debt; but nevertheless both money and confidence 
Avere so plentiful in the city of London, that the 
subscription book of the bank Avas tilled up in one 
morning. The session dosed on the 21st of April. 
Amung its acts Avas one which defined and limited 
the privileges of foreign ambassadors. The am¬ 
bassador from the court of Russia, or, as it was then 
the fashion to call him, “the Muscovite ambassa¬ 
dor,” had been arrested by Mr. Morton, alaeeman 
of Covcnt Garden for a debt of 100/. His excellency 
claimed his privilege, but the London tradesman 
obliged him to find bail. Hereupon the emperor’s 
ambassador and the Prussian and other foreign mi¬ 
nisters applied to the-court, and demanded satisfac¬ 
tion for the great affront put upon the representative 
of a sovereign prince and great nation. The Czar 
Peter thought that hanging Avas the mildest punish¬ 
ment his sister Anne could inflict on the lacernan, 
the sheriffs, and their officers; and it appears that 
ministers had some difficulty in convincing this 
most absolute prince of a semi-barbarous coun¬ 
try that matters could not be so managed in Eng¬ 
land. It Avas, however, considered necessary to 
protect diplomatic persons from such suits; and 
a bill “ for preserving the privileges of ambassadors 
and other public ministers of foreign princes and 
states,” was brought in and passed. By this act 
all suits and actions against the Muscovite am¬ 
bassador or his bail were made void, and it was 
declared that all process whereby any ambas¬ 
sador or public minister or any of his servants 
might be detained, or his or their goods distrained, 
should for the future be adjudged void; that the 
prosecutors of such suits should be deemed violators 
of the laws of nations, and suffer such penalties 
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awl corporal punishment as the lord chancellor 
and the chief justices, or any two of them, 
should determine; provided only that no bankrupt 
putting himself into the service of an ambassador 
should have the benefit of this act, nor the servant 
of such ambassador, unless his name were pre¬ 
viously registered in the office of one of the principal 
secretaries of state, and transmitted to the sheriffs 
of Loudon and Middlesex, who should hang the 
list of such servants up in some public place of 
their office. A copy of this act, engrossed on 
vellum, and handsomely ornamented, was trans¬ 
mitted to Russia, with a very civil message of 
apology from the queen; and the great Peter was 
obliged to content himself with this amount of 
satisfaction . 

During this session the queen appointed a third 
secretary of stale, whose province was to be the 
kingdom of Scotland; and his grace of Quecns- 
1 jerry, who had done so much for the Union, re¬ 
ceived the appointment. Quecnsberry, moreover, 
had been created a peer of England, with the 
high title of Duke of Dover. This circumstance 
gave occasion to some debate. Sitting in the par¬ 
liament of Great, Britain, Quecnsberry yet claimed 
the right to vote as a Scottish peer at the election 
of representative peers of Scotland; but it was re¬ 
solved by the. Lords 1 hat no peer of (heat Britain, 
whether Scotch or English, sitting in the House 
by right of a new peerage, should have any such 
vote. It was also resolved hy the other House, 
that the eldest sons of the Scots peers should be 
incapable of sitting in the House of Commons of 
the United Kingdom. This last resolution was 
invidious as a distinction, and caused a great dis¬ 
gust in Scotland. It has since been rescinded. 

The Duke of Marlborough had not returned to 
England, as usual, in the autumn. After his 
great successes at Lille and Ghent, lie was seri¬ 
ously occupied by some bold movements of the 
Elector of Bavaria, who besieged and well nigh 
took the city of Brussels. But, when all the 
troops had gone into quarters, Marlborough still 
lingered in the Low Countries, where, indeed, he 
spent all the winter. As his presence seemed 
highly necessary in England—as all were aware 
that he was fully informed of the disgrace of his 
wife, and of the dangerous ascendancy of Mrs. 
Masham, his absence seemed strange and unac¬ 
countable. It has since been accounted for by 
ascribing to him very disreputable motives; it has 
been said that ever since the victory at Ramillies 
his conquest in Flanders had yielded him a consi¬ 
derable reveiu.e; and that lie stayed to get his 
money together and to make the most of his 
market while it lasted.* It is fair, however, to 
observe that Marlborough had other strong mo¬ 
tives for remaining on the continent: from the 
Hague he could keep a better eye upon France, 
whos* condition seemed every day growing more 
desperate; and, besides, he was aware of over¬ 
tures and negotiations, private as well as public, 

* Hamilton, Transactions. 
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that. Averc going on between French agum. nml 
Dutch deputies—two classes of men whom he dis¬ 
liked and distrusted for many reasons, llis con¬ 
federate, Prince Eugene, was at Vienna; ami 
there is some probability that, it had been arranged 
between them that. Marl borough should remain at 
the Hague to counterwork the manoeuvres of the 
Frencli diplomatists and to keep the Dutch— 
among whom there was always a strong French 
party—steady to the grand alliance. On all hands 
the condition of France is represented as most 
calamitous. The government was in the hands of 
a set of mean, jealous, and incapable intriguers; the 
people were in the talons of disease and famine. 
The dearth of the preceding year lmd been ter¬ 
rible, and this winter was so cold and so long as 
to destroy the seeds in the earth. Many thousands 
died of hunger; and everywhere the peasantry 
Averc. reduced to scanty supplies of had food. 
What in England had been merely a malicious, 
pointed, hut untrue sarcasm, was in France a real 
truth—money had made itself invisible. Louis’s 
treasury was empty, his debt great and increasing. 
M. Bernard, the principal of his hankers, with 
many more of his brethren, broke, and a vast 
number of persons, before in flourishing circum¬ 
stances, who had lodged money in their hands, 
wen* reduced to a stale of beggary. The system 
of finance, always defective, had been rendered 
worse than ever under the pressure of difficulties 
and the sudden exigencies of the state caused by 
the defeat and destruction of successive armies. 
Nearly all the resources of the state were farmed 
out to those notorious precursors of the greatest of 
modem revolutions, lea Vernier's (ieneraux: and, 
what Avas worse, the public taxes, exposed in open 
market, Averc afterwards exacted again of the 
fanners, whose houses Averc never free from king’s 
collectors and the collectors oftho farmers i/ene- 
raux , both demanding the same tux. Pensions 
and public payments wore suspended, and the tal¬ 
lies which the king had commanded to pass as 
money sunk to half of their value; and at last, 
after frequent alterations and paltry subterfuges, 
they would not pass at all. Il even before this 
long and ruinous war there were few people, of 
substance in France, except the fermi.ers tjmeravx 
and their collectors, the commanders of the army, 
the untaxed clergy, and some lawyers, the number 
of people of property now became much less. 
The loss of the public credit avus folloAvcd by a 
stop to private trade, whereby the customs Averc 
lessened when the government most wanted' 1 them. 
After everything had been taxed that was possibly 
taxable, money Avas raised upon all the provinces 
under the name of a donative—a thing of the na¬ 
ture of our old English benevolences. Chamilhu l, 
and Pontchartrain, and other ministers made a 
progress through all the countries and towns to 
raise money for the king’s service; or, in other 
words, they went a begging: a poll-tax Avas laid 
upon all servants and children; the high roads 
swarmed with collectors, tax-gatherers, governors, 
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and intendants, whose rapine and violence were 
unchecked, and whose double object was to get 
money for themselves as well as for the govern¬ 
ment. Since the taking of Lille the question 
seemed to be, no longer whether France should be 
victorious, but whether she should continue to 
exist as an independent kingdom. The confede¬ 
rates had repeatedly crossed her frontier and made 
plundering incursions into some of her northern 
provinces: the road to them seemed open to Paris; 
and a more daring enemy, or one less subjected to 
the superstitious dread of the time—the leaving 
fortresses in one’s rear,—would in all probability 
have marched to the Seine and dictated the terms 
of peace under the walls of that capital. [It is 
assumed for Marlborough, that he entertained this 
bold plan, the non-execution of it being attributed 
to the timidity of the Stntes-Gcncral.j A dying 
party, consisting chiefly of French Huguenots, in 
the service of England, penetrated as far as the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and nearly succeeded in 
their daring enterprise of carrying off the dauphin. 
It was time to ask what had been the fruits of the 
grand monarque’s insatiable ambition? One of 
his grandchildren,- the Duke of Burgundy, the 
pupil of Fcnclon, is said to have put the question 
to the old king himself, and to have asked why 
the Spanish succession should be preferred to the 
welfare of France—why his brother (King Philip) 
should be preferred to himself, to all his family 
and countrymen. The proud old man at last be¬ 
came a supplicant for peace; and he began with 
the Dutch, whom in his early days he had treated 
with so much contempt. He dispatched M. de 
Rouille, president of the council, to pray for a 
truce in Flanders. At the Hague this agent was 
met by Buys and Vanderdussen, who remarked, 
that, as the allies were stronger in Flanders, 
so were the French stronger in .Spain; that, if 
Louis would consent to a cessation of arms in 
Spain, they would also agree to a cessation in 
Flanders, provided the French king would first 
of all put some cautionary towns into their hands. 
Rouille could not consent to this demand ; the 
Dutch would not yield; and the afflicted pre¬ 
sident of the council informed Louis that no 
truce could be hoped for upon his conditions. 
When his dispatch was read in the French coun¬ 
cil, it dissipated all hope of peace, making 
men, however, feci more and more the necessity of 
obtaining a peace at whatsoever price it might 
cost. The Duke of Bcauvillicrs, in pathetic and 
touching terms, described the fatal consequences 
of a war which it was no longer possible to sus¬ 
tain ; Pontchartrain, the chancellor, made the pic¬ 
ture still more dreadful, and both he and the duke 
implored the rest, as faithful ministers, to tell his 
majesty the real state of the troops and of the 
finances. “ A scene so sad,” says a person prin¬ 
cipally concerned, “ would be difficult to describe, 
even were it permitted to reveal the secret of what 
was most touching in it. The king then felt that 
the condition of a monarch, the abrolutc master of 
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a great kingdom, is not always the happiest or the 
most to be desired.”* This Frenchman of the 
old regime adds, in courtly guise, that Louis bore 
his reverses with the firmness of a hero and the 
submission of a Christian; that he acquiesced in 
the dispensations of Providence, and that, con¬ 
senting to new sacrifices, he instructed Rouille to 
recommence the conferences at the Hague with 
larger promises on his part. But it appears, from 
better authority, that the grand monarque wept 
like a whipped schoolboy, and yet was unwilling, 
in his pride, to concede anything. His instructions, 
however, imported that Rouille must do the best to 
conclude a peace before the opening of another 
campaign. An offer was made to purchase back Lille, 
the last great conquest of Marlborough, by yielding 
up Tournay, or by demolishing the fortifications 
which Louis had erected at Dunkirk: Sicily Louis 
was willing to leave to the allies, but lie still claimed 
the kingdom of Naples, which had now been for 
two years in the undisputed possession of Austria, 
in lieu of the whole of Spain and the Indies, which 
his grandson Philip was to resign; be was willing 
to submit to a congress the interests of his faithful 
allies, the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne, who had 
been ruined by their fidelity to him, and who were 
not likely to obtain mild conditions in any con¬ 
ferences wherein the ministers of the emperor had 
a voice: and, continuing this species of vicarious 
sacrifice, Louis engaged to send out of France the 
Pretender, upon condition that his security and 
subsistence should be provided for and secured by 
treaty. But time pressed ; it was the end of the 
month of April before this dispatch was ready, 
and the opening of the campaign was delayed only 
by the unusual severity of the season. If there 
was the slightest delay the war would begin on the 
French frontier before the negotiations at the Hague 
could come to anything—nay, if any difficulty 
occurred, there would scarcely be time for Rouille 
to send a courier and receive his answers by 
another courier from Paris. In short, every mo¬ 
ment was of value; and at this crisis the Marquis 
de Torcy, secretary of state and minister for foreign 
affairs, volunteered to go to the Hague in person, 
and take the entire negotiation into his own hands. 
Louis, after some hesitation, consented to send 
him; and de Torcy, with a courier’s passport, not 
without fear of being seized by the enemy’s troops, 
or denied access by the Dutch ministers, travelled 
with speed to the Hague with a dispatch signed by 
the. king himself. He was near being discovered 
and arrested at Brussels; but, aided and guided 
by a Dutch banker, who had connexions with 
France, he reached the quiet door of the Pension¬ 
ary Ileinsius, at the Hague, on the 6th of May, 
late in the evening. After the minister of the 
proudest monarch in Europe had waited some 
time in an antechamber, the pensionary appeared 
and admitted him to a close conference. A few 

• Memo ires tin M. ileTorey, pour servir a l’Histoire des Nego¬ 
tiations do puis le Triiitc de lliswirk jusiju’a h lul’uix d’Utrwht. 
3 tomes, 12mo. 
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years before, when Heinsius went to Versailles on 
a mission from William III., Louvois, the inso¬ 
lent prime minister there, had threatened to throw 
him into the Bastille;—now the court of France 
was at his feet. The Dutch statesman, however, 
was too high-minded to show any triumph * De 
Torcy attempted to demonstrate that Holland and 
England, and all the nations in the confederacy, 
had blindly engaged themselves to hear the weight 
of a war which must he useless, or useful only to the 
house of Austria. He also attempted to prove 
that Yprcs, Menin, Conde, and one or two other 
third-rate fortresses, would be a sufficient barrier 
for the United Provinces. Hut here Heinsius let 
him know that the late King William had been of 
a very different opinion, having always recom¬ 
mended Lille as a place necessary for the solidity 
and strength of a barrier; and he further told him 
that, if the United Provinces had not hitherto been 
in a condition to get that place comprised, it be¬ 
hoved them, now that they had got it Apto their 
hands by conquest, to keep it. Lille, no added, 
was no new pretension—it had been demanded 
before the peace of llyswiek. Nor, when de Torcy 
passed to the subject of the Spanish succession, 
did lie find any agreement of opinion in the pen¬ 
sionary. Heinsius reminded him of the treaty to 
which the grand alliance owed its existence, and 
assured him that it would be impossible to consent 
to the dismemberment of the Spanish monarchy, 
or to the cession of the kingdom of Naples or 
even of the island of Sicily. The Frenchman 
hereupon said that he hud nothing to do but to re¬ 
turn to Paris. Heinsius told him that the States- 
Gcneral, without whom he could engage for no¬ 
thing, would meet in a day or two. To this de 
Torcy replied that -to submit the question to the 
States would only produce a long-spun negoti¬ 
ation, for which he had no time, his post ns secre¬ 
tary of state not permitting hiui to engage formally 
in the trade of a negotiator—that the king, his 
master, had commanded him to address himself 
directly and solely to him (the pensionary) in order 
cither to finish the work of peace, or to inform 
himself clearly of the intentions of the States- 
Gcneral. Heinsius then'proposed calling in Buys 
and VandeTdusscn, who had been authorised by 
the States to treat with Rouillfe. This de Torcy 

• I> Torcy thus doserilies the friend and confident of our Into 
King William—" Heinsius, counsellor pensionary ol - the province of 
Ilollnud, had lieim placed in that post by the protection of the Prince 
of Orange, afterwards king of England, That prince, persuaded of 
liis xeal, and of his attachment to liis person and his house, placed 
an entire confidence in him.He had a consummate know¬ 

ledge of business, the fruit of a long experience: intimately connected 
with Prince Eugene ami the Duke of Marlliorough. lie deliberated 
with them on all their projects, and regulated the time of their exe¬ 
cution. These three together directed everything; they were the soul 
of the confederacy, llut the pensionary was neither accused of a 
desire to prolong the war on account of the con-iderution it gave 
him, nor susprrtud of any view to his personal interest, liis exterior 
was simple. No pomp in his house: his establishment consisted 
merely of a secretary, a coachman, a footman, and a female servant, 
w hich did not iudiente the greatness of a prime minister. The np- 
pbiutmgnts lie received from the republic amounted to 24,000 llorins, 
the greater part of which ho received as keeper of the seal. His man¬ 
ners were cold but without any rudeness; his conversation was polite; 
and he rarely grew heated in argnmont or dispute. All the went 
treaties, including the Partition Treaty, had passed under his hands.” 
—Memoirs. 
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also declined, repeating the order lie had received 
from liis master to address himself only to the 
pensionary. But,fuller some diplomatic ruses, the 
Frenchman consented to confer on the morrow 
with Buys and’ Vanderdussen. He found them 
quite as high in their pretensions as Heinsius, and 
he was told by them that there could be no thought 
of peace unless Sicily as well as Naples was given 
up to the Austrian. “ But,” says de Torcy, in 
writing to Louis, “ I believe, after all, that they 
are really interested only about their own harrier. 
.... Impatient to return to this article, they 
left off talking about Spain and Naples, and 
Sicily, to ask me what your majesty would really 
do for the Dutch.” Notwithstanding his lmste, 
the Frcneli minister u as detained nearly a month 
at the Hague. Finding lie could do nothing sepa¬ 
rately with Holland, lie agreed to meet the Duke 
ofMarlborough and Prince Eugene. Marlborough, 
who had made, a luisty journey to England, re¬ 
turned accompanied by Lord Townshend, an ex¬ 
perienced negotiator, nndf^vlio was believed to he 
well disposed to a peace: the Prince Eugene came 
accompanied by the imperial minister Zinmidorf. 
De Torcy on liis side was assisted by Rouille, w ho 
had begun the negotiation by demanding a truce 
in Flanders. At the same time he availed himself 
of the secret, services of emissaries and of partisans 
of France, who went and came between him and 
the merchants of Amsterdam, notwithstanding the 
order of the States-Gcncral that nobody should 
visit the French minister’s house without a. license 
from the pensionary. As soon as Marlborough 
arrived, de Torcy saw that the negotiation would 
end in words; hut he thought, that an immense 
moral advantage would be obtained if he could 
make the world believe—and his own suffering 
countrymen, in particular—that, the heart of Louis 
was bleeding for suffering humanity; that the 
great king was ready to purchase peace at any 
sacrifice short of the independence and honour of his 
country: and in France he succeeded in producing 
this impression, although at the Hague he abso¬ 
lutely refused any security for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the evacuation of Spain, mid for the other 
sacrifices that were offered.* He insisted that 
the promise of his sovereign was security enough: 
hut even this promise lie did not pledge very 
directly, endeavouring rather to make the allies 
take Ins own word—with the evident intention 
of saving his master’s honour. Marlborough, 
Eugene, and those acting with them, maintained 
that it would he the height of insanity to rest satis¬ 
fied with a few words, that might be broken as 
easily as in former times; that it was most un¬ 
reasonable to expect that while they were treating 
about terms they should let slip the time for carry¬ 
ing on war, and* suspend their preparations for the 
field, without any security given them on the part 
of the French King. Then de Torcy said that his 

• Tlie security demanded by the allies was, that some raulionarv 
towns should hd put into their hands till Philip had delivered up the 
whole of Spain to Charles. 
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king’s good inclination, his great age, and the situ¬ 
ation of his affairs, were in themselves a sufficient 
security for all that was promised. During these 
discourses the eyes of the French minister were 
frequently Hooded with tears. These may have 
been forced from him by the miseries of his coun¬ 
try ; but ihoy were certainly [not calculated to 
make the allies cede any of their resolutions. The 
ambassadors of every court represented they had 
heard, in the days of his prosperity, little else than 
insult and bravado from Louis at Versailles; and 
the inference now to be drawn was, that his for¬ 
tunes must be low indeed, and bis spirit gone, 
when one of his cabinet ministers could weep be¬ 
fore an assembly of Dutchmen, Englishmen, and 
Austrians, 'flic Dutch negotiators, however, con¬ 
tinued to be rather lukewarm on the question of 
Spain; and in the end they agreed to take “ the 
word of a king ” on that point. At the end of 
May the confederates gave de Torcy their ulti¬ 
matum in forty preliminary articles. Their chief 
demands were—1. That*tlie French king should 
acknowledge the succession of King Charles III. 
to all the rights and dominions of the crown of 
Spain. 2. That the Duke of Anjou (King Philip) 
then in possession of the greater part of Spain, 
should, within the term of two months, depart out 
of that kingdom with his whole family; that 
the French king, within that time, should cause 
Sicily to be delivered to King Charles; and that, 
if the Duke of Anjou should not assent, then 
the- French king should unite with the confe¬ 
derates in reducing him to obedience, “ so that 
all Europe might enjoy a perfect tranquillity.” 
3. That the French king should recall, within 
two months, whatever forces he had in Spain, 
Sicily, or the Judies; and promise, on the word of 
a king, not to support the Duke of Anjou, nor 
assist him with troops, money, or provisions. 4. 
That the monarchy of Spain should remain whole 
and entire to the House of Austria; that none, of 
the dominions of it, either in whole or in part, 
should ever be united to France by any tie or 
authority whatever, or by legacy, covenant, succes¬ 
sion, marriage, purchase, contract, free gift, or by 
any other title whatsoever; that no prince reigning 
in France, nor any prince of the Ilouse of Bour¬ 
bon, should ever acquire any right to any cities, 
places, or jurisdictions within the dominions of 
Spain, cither by exchange or by marriage, by pur¬ 
chase, or by any other right whatsoever; and that 
this should apply particularly to Spanish Flanders. 

5. That the French king should never become pos¬ 
sessed of the Spanish Indies, nqjr send any ships 
thither for commerce, either directly or indirectly. 

6. That the French king should deliver up to his 
imperial majesty the city and citadel of Strasburg, 
together with Port Kcld and its appendages ; that 
he should also deliver up to the emperor the town 
of Brisac, and at his own expense demolish all the 
fortified places he had on the Rhine between Basle 
and Philipsburg: Alsace he was to retain;’ but the 
emperor wjjs to be at liberty to demolish Landau 
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if he thought fit. 7. That the French king should 
acknowledge the title of the Queen of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and the succession of her crown according to 
the Act of Settlement; that he should deliver up 
to her Britannic Majesty all that he then possessed 
in Newfoundland; and that he should, within the 
space of two months, and at his own expense, raze 
or fill up all the fortifications on one side of the 
port of Dunkirk, according to the direction of the 
Queen of Great Britain and the Statcs-Gencral, 
with all the works, moles, bulwarks, banks, ami 
sluices; that he should demolish the other half 
within two months more, and never repair the 
same, nor suffer it to be made a port capable of 
receiving ships for the future. 8. That the person 
calling himself King of Great Britain should be 
sent out of France, and that a treaty of commerce 
should be arranged between France and England. 
0. That the French king should yield and make 
over to the Statcs-Gencral, as a harrier, the places 
of Furne$ Fort Kenoq, Menin, Savergc, Yprcs, 
Warnctou, Comines, Wervick, Lille, Conde, 
Tournay, and Maubcuge. 10. That, further, he 
should he obliged to deliver up all the fortified 
places, castles, and cities which lie had taken in 
the Spanish Netherlands. 11. That Louis should 
acknowledge the new King of Prussia and the new 
Elector of Hanover; ami restore to the Duke of 
Savoy whatever he had taken from him in the 
duchy of Savoy or the country of Nice, and make 
over to him the towns of Exilles, Fcnestrelles, and 
Clmumont, together with the valley of Pragelas. 
12. That, as to wbat formerly belonged to the 
electors of Bavaria and Cologne, their rights and 
pretensions should he referred to the congress 
which was to settle this peace. 13. That the con¬ 
gress should meet forthwith, and that the general 
treaty of peace should, if possible, he concluded 
within two months after its opening. 14. That, 
in order to the conclusion of this peace within the 
space of two months, there should be a cessation 
of arms, to commence immediately after the ratifi¬ 
cation of these present articles. De Torcy, in¬ 
structed by a special dispatch from Jjouis, at¬ 
tempted to procure better conditions bv bribing 
the Duke of Marlborough, whose love of money, 
increasing with his years, was notorious to all 
Europe. “ I doubt not,” says liis most Christian 
majesty to his minister, “ but that you profit by 
every opportunity of seeing the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, in letting him know that I am informed 
of the efforts he has made to hinder the progress 
of these conferences for a peace, and even to break 
them; at which I am the more surprised, as I had 
room to believe, after the assurances he had given, 
that he would have contributed to the peace; and 
I should be happy if he would so act as to get the 
recompense I have made he promised to him* 
And, to enable you to explain yourself more clearly 
with him, I wish you to give him a positive pro¬ 
mise that I will cause to be remitted to him two 
millions of livres, if he will contribute by his good 

* '* Queje lui ai fait, promettre" 
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offices to obtain for me one of the following condi¬ 
tions:—the reservation of Naples and Sicily for 
the king (Philip), my grandson; or, at the worst, 
the reservation of Naples alone. I would give 
him the said gratification if he would preserve 
to me Dunkirk with its port and fortifications, 
without the reservation either of Naples or of 
Sicily: l would give as much to he enabled to 
keep Strasburg: but, of all these different advan¬ 
tages, the one I should prefer is the reservation of 
Naples. I would consent to raise his gratification 
to three millions of livres, if he would contribute to 

procure for me both Naples and Dunkirk. 

Finally, I wish you to offer the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough even as much as four millions, if he will 
facilitate for me the means of obtaining both 
Naples and Sicily for my grandson, and retaining 
Dunkirk, its ports and fortifications, and Strasburg 
and Landau for myself.”* When de Torey made 
these tempting offers, Marlborough blushed, and 
changed the conversation. It is stated, on the 
authority of manuscript letters and of a conver¬ 
sation of Rouille, that Harley had his spies upon 
the duke ; and that the offer of the bribe was 
discovered and communicated through Mrs. 
Masham to the queen.t De Torey, upon the rejec¬ 
tion of the millions of livres, intimated to the duke 
that he was in the secret, of bis intrigues w'ith the 
court, of St. Germain: and here he says that 
Marlborough blushed again, yet still refused to 
become a mediator for King Louis. The French¬ 
man then pretended that bis master would make a 
virtue, of necessity, and submit, to these hard con¬ 
ditions in order to prevent further misery and 
bloodshed; and he set off for Paris with the pre¬ 
liminaries in his portfolio. He had kepi off hos¬ 
tilities till the Ist.of" June, and he hoped, at least, 
to gain a few more weeks. At Douay he met 
Marshal Yillars, showed him the hard articles, 
and advised him to put his army in order. Old 
Villars expressed his confidence in the bravery of 
his troops, hut told the minister that, in the course 
of a month, the men would be without bread, and 
obliged to trust to Providence for their subsist¬ 
ence. When de Torey readied Paris, Rouille 
wus recalled from the Hague; Prince Eugene was 
informed that bis most Ohristain majesty could 
never accept the terms proposed by the allies. The 
confederates, on their part, declared that, unless lie 
accepted the articles as now proposed by the 15th 
of June, they would never again offer him such 
good terms. By the advice of de Torey, the 
grand monarque condescended to write circular 
letters to the local authorities throughout all the 
provinces of France, declaring that lit* had tried 
all methods in order to restore peace; that he had 
spared himself no sacrifice, but that he had been 
opposed ami disappointed by the insatiableness of his 
enemies—by men w 7 ho delighted in war for the sake 
of tlieir own private interests. “The more easy I 
was,” said this royal apologist, “the more hard 
and difficult they became. If 1 granted all they 

* Mmoiros d« Torey. | Hamilton, Tinnsadions. 


asked it would be to the ruin and perpetual infamy 
of the nation and French name.” lie also de¬ 
clared in his council, that, if lie must make Avar, 
he would rather make it against his enemies than 
his own family- That susceptible people were 
warmed and excited, and, half-starving as they 
were, they applauded the patriotism of their aged 
king, and exerted themselves to their utmost, to 
support him. His letters and speeches, and the 
representations of his skilful emissaries, pro¬ 
duced an impression in other countries, until it 
became an article of belief with many, even at 
London and Vienna, that the allies had exacted 
fur too much, and that they might and ought, to 
grant, j.eace upon milder conditions. The article in 
the preliminaries most generally criticised was , 
that wherein the confederates would have hound 
Louis to make Avar upon his oayti grandson King 
Philip. But it was as positively affirmed by 
others that the French king had procured the con¬ 
ference at the Hague, and proposed the treaty of 
peace, only with a design to avoid the pressing 
danger and to gain time,—that, he never for a 
single moment seriously intended to give up Spain 
or to agree to any other important sacrifice. Prince 
Eugene declared that the only proper place to treat 
with the French was a field of battle; and by the 
21st of June be and Marlborough took the iield; 
crossed the. frontiers of France, and drcAv up in a 
large plain not far from Lille. Villars occupied 
a well-entrenched cant]) in their front, covered on 
each side by impassable morasses. The confe¬ 
derates, not daring either to attack him there or to 
march upon Paris and leave him where he amis, 
struck off by night, on the 27th of June, for 
Tournay, a strong place, hut insufficiently garri¬ 
soned. Villars vainly attempted to throw into it 
a reinforcement of 7000 men; the besiegers broke 
ground before it on the 7th of July ; hut Tournay 
did not surrender to Prince Eugene till the 30th, 
and then it was only the town that capitulated, the 
citadel not being taken until the 3rd of September. 
On the same day, leaving a force under the Earl of 
Albemarle to level the works, Marlborough and 
Eugene marched into llainaull to lay siege to 
Mons. Villars, having quitted his entrenched camp, 
mameuvred with the. view of guarding the ap¬ 
proaches to Mons and cutting ofi the confederates 
van, which aviis commanded by the Prince of llesse. 
Marshal BoufHers joined him at this critical 
moment, and shared’the command with him. On 
the 9th of September th <4 outposts of the two 
armies were slightly engaged; hut the French fell 
hack to an encampment near the town of Malpla- 
quet, and passed the night in fortifying their front. 
Marlborough and Eugene were waiting for their 
rear guard; and for the two following days the 
hostile forces stood opposite to each other. On the 
evening of the lltli, when the forces they expected 
had come up, Marlborough and Eugene, in spite 
of the objections of the Dutch field-deputies, who 
represented that it would be a hopeless attempt to 
force Villars ajid BoufHers in their canrp, resolved 
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Tiiurn’w, with its Foimricvnoxs. 

From an Old Print in the King’s Library, liritish Museum. 


to give battle on the morrow. And accordingly, 
on the 12th of September, they fought and won 
the battle of Malplaquet—a battle more terrible 
than either Ramillies or Blenheim. After fighting 
from eight in the morning till three in the after¬ 
noon, the French retreated upon Maubeuge, Valen¬ 
ciennes, and Condtf; leaving the field of battle, 
Btrewed with 30,000 dead, to the confederates. 
The forest of Ardennes served to protect the French 
from pursuit, and to enable them to carry off most 
of their artillery and standards. Villars was badly 
wounded in the battle, and forced to quit the field 
before the decisive moment; Prince Eugene was 
wounded ; and the Duke of Argyll, who led the 
van, and fought most gallantly, had his coat cut 
and shot through in many places; Colonel Crans- 
toun was killed by a cannon-ball as lie was upon 
his knees at prayer. A vast number of officers 
were killed and wounded, but Marlborough escaped 
unhurt. The conquerors proceeded to Mons; 
but that place detained them till the 23rd of 
October, when it was deemed too late a season to 
undertake anything else. The bloody tragedy of 
Malplaquet, however, reduced Louis to sue again 
for peace. Through the medium of Petikuin, the 
resident of the Duke of Holstein at the Hague, he 
proposed that the negotiations there should be 
renewed. The States refused, but consented that 
Petikum should go to France in order to concert 
some expedient. Petikuin went t» Versailles in 


the montli or November; but in the mean time 
King Philip published a manifesto protesting 
against everything that might he done to his pre¬ 
judice, and declaring his resolution to adhere to 
his faithful Spaniards as long as there was a man 
among them that would stand by him; and Petikum 
on returning to the Hague carried with him an 
open declaration from his most Christian majesty 
that he would not pledge himself to drive Philip 
out of Spain. This declaration put an end to 
Petikum’s mediation, and the States-Gencral advised 
their allies to prepare for prosecuting the war with 
more vigour next campaign. The course of mili¬ 
tary operations in the Peninsula, though far from 
being decisive, had this year been favourable to 
Philip. Lord Galway, with his British and Por¬ 
tuguese troops, had been again defeated on the 
frontier of Estremadura. Alicant, after a very 
long siege, had been reduced by a French and 
Spanish force, and nothing had been gained by the 
allies except the town of Ballaguer, on the frontier 
of Catalonia. But we pass to a new species of 
w r ar,— 

For SacKnverell of Southwark a sermon has preach’d, 

For which lie must stand by the Commons impeach’d.* 

On the 15th of November Anne had opened the 
session of parliament in person. She declared that 
the common enemy of Europe had been using all 

• Whig and Tory; or, Wit on lioth Sides. London, 1712 . 
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his artifices to amuse with false appearances and 
deceitful insinuations of a desire for peace, in the 
hope of creating divisions or jealousies among the 
allies. She was happy to state that the operations 
of the war had not been delayed, and that the 
campaign had been at least as glorious as any that 
had preceded it. France was now much more 
exposed and open to the impression of her arms 
than at the beginning of the campaign, and conse¬ 
quently more in need of a peace. She then asked, 
as usual, for liberal supplies, that she might put 
the last hand to this great work of reducing the 
exorbitant and oppressive power which had so 
long threatened the liberties of Europe. The Lords, 
in their address, fully approved of her majesty’s 
rejecting the proposals of Louis, and resenting his 
artifice and insincerity; they praised the Duke of 
Marlborough ; and they encouraged her majesty to 
etirry on the war till France should be compelled 
to submit. The Commons made precisely the 
same kind of address, and soon proceeded to vote 
fin increase of the army, and 6,200,000/. as sup- 
dies. They also waited upon the Duke of Marl- 
jorough, on his return to England, to thank him 
for his eminent services: but on the side of the 
court Marlborough saw nothing but clouds. 

For some time past the Tory leaders had been 
at work with the. more combustible portion of the 
high church preachers, and the pulpits of the 
kingdom had been resounding with new cries of 
the church in danger. There was one Dr. Henry 
Sachevcrell, an obscure divine of little moral cha¬ 
racter and still less ability—a fellow that had been 
a furious AVhig, but, getting no promotion, had 
suddenly turned Tory, heaped abuse upon the 
party he deserted, and talked his way to the living 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. Ilis impudence was 
measureless; and he had a very loud voice. There 
was nothing original in his proceedings, for there 
were several models to follow’. One Francis Hig¬ 
gins, for example, a debauched Irish Protestant ( 
clergyman, had recently performed before the 
people, and made loud and lamentable out¬ 
cries about the dangerous state of the church, 
the hardness of the times, the wickedness of 
the ministry, the lord-general, and all men in 
place. He had bawled in churches till the roofs 
shook ; he had gone about the streets and suburbs 
of London raving and declaiming; retiring, after 
the spiritual exercises, to his ale and his women. 
But, though Sacheverell followed, he had the 
fortune to surpass this model. At an assize sermon 
preached at Derby on the 15th of August, he had 
made a terrible onslaught upon the government; 
and on the 5th of November, the anniversary of 
the gunpowder plot, he had preached before the 
lord mayor and corporation of London, in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, upon the words of St. Paul,— 

“ Perils from false brethren.” In the latter sermon 
he excelled himself in abuse and scurrility; he 
held up Godolphin, the lord-treasuTer, by the name 
of Volpone, to the detestation of all good Christians; 
and he inveighed against some of the bishops as 


perfidious prelates and false sons of the church, 
because they approved of toleration and were 
against persecuting the Dissenters. He asserted 
in the broadest terms the exploded doctrines of 
passive obedience and non-resistancc, and spoke of 
the Revolution as an unrighteous change and an 
unpardonable offence. With foaming lips and 
with fists thundering, he proclaimed that the 
Church of England, the Church of Christ, was 
assaulted by deadly enemies, and only faintly de¬ 
fended by professed friends; that it was necessary 
—now or never—to put on the whole armour of God, 
and to stand up in defence. The magistrates and 
common-councilmen, who, it is said, did not atten¬ 
tively Observe his words (probably they were 
thinking more of the good dinner which always fol¬ 
lowed the Fifth of November sermon), gave thanks 
to the preacher as a matter of course ; but Sir Peter 
King, who was one of them, “ and the quickest of 
them all,” complained that the sermon contained 
many things which were false, injurious, impious, 
and tending to sedition and schism in the church. 
Another alderman, Sir Gilbert Hcathcote, “ a man 
both eloquent and rich,” was of the same opinion; 
and insisted that Sacheverell ought to be called to 
account. Nevertheless the doctor proceeded to 
print his inflammatory discourse with a flaming 
dedication to the lord mayor. The Tories, and ail 
that opposed the ministry, cried the sermon up to 
the skies, and took so much pains about it that it 
was calculated above 40,000 copies were printed 
and distributed throughout the kingdom.—[Dr. 
Samuel Johnson said he was told by his father 
that nothing ever sold like it except ‘ The Whole 
Duty of Man.’]—The ministers were irritated, and 
the queen heTsclf pretended to be much displeased. 
The matter was laid before the council. The 
solicitor-general and others thought that the best 
way of dealing with Sacheverell was to hum his 
sermon and keep him in prison during the session; 
but the great Marlborough was for more violent 
proceedings, saying that such preachers might 
preach them all out of the kingdom : Godolphin 
also, who had been described in the sermon in a 
manner that was next to naming him, proposed 
severe measures; and the whole council agreed 
that the offender should be prosecuted. But still 
there remained a question among them as to the 
court in which he should be tried; nor were they 
unanimous as to the degree of punishment which 
ought to be adopted. Some were for leaving him 
to the ordinary judges in courts of law; some for 
calling him before themselves; hut others were of 
opinion that he ought to he impeached before par¬ 
liament. Sunderland was for the impeachment; 
Somers was against it. “ I think it best,” said 
Somers, “ to make use of that ordinary method of 
process which our laws have provided. If the 
majority of the noble lords should absent them¬ 
selves, or if the members of the Commons should 
revolt to the other party, you will then find it too 
late to have recourse to judiciary proceedings: for 
when your adversaries perceivc.you are feeble they 
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will become the more daring. Order a charge to 
be drawn up against the offender; but still take 
care not to consult your passions or affections more 
than your own dignity and usage: we are all of 
us liable to passion; ;and no man looks upon the 
injuries done to himself as small ones: for my 
own part, indeed, I look upon those which Dr. 
Sachevercll has done to the ministry to be very 
great; but, in the punishment thereof, let no 
hatred, revenge, anger, or passion interpose; for 
where these take place, the mind does not easily 
discern the truth; or, if it does discern it, it is not 
apt to embrace it; and that which would pass 
among 1 others as anger only our people would call 
cruelty in the government, which is odious to all 
men.” But this opinion, which tended to cle¬ 
mency, was overruled by the Duke of Marlborough, 
the Earl of Sunderland, and their friends; and an 
impeachment was resolved upon. When the im¬ 
peachment was moved in the House of Commons, 
Garrard, the lord mayor of London, and a member 
of the House, was examined upon the point whe¬ 
ther the sermon was printed at his order or not. 
“ Upon his owning it,” says Burnet, “ he would 
have been expelled the House; but he denied he 
had given any such order, though Sachcverell 
affirmed it, and brought witnesses to prove it: yet 
the House would not enter upon their exami¬ 
nation ; but it w as thought more decent to seem 
to give credit to their own member, though, 
indeed, few believed him.” Some opposition 
was made in the Lower House,* but the motiou 
for impeaching Sachcverell was carried by a 
great majority. The proceedings, however, were so 
slow that the high church party, and the intriguing 
politicians in league with them, had abundance 
of time to agitate and prepare the people, who, 
among other things, must certainly have been 
moved by unpleasant traditions of the starchness 
and tyranny of the mass of the Dissenters when 
they had the upper hand. It was given out 
boldly, and in all places, that the Dissenters, the 
Puritans, and the Presbyterians were about to 
recover their old ascendancy; that a design was 
formed by the Whigs to pull down the church; that 
the prosecution of Sachevercll was only to try their 
strength; and that, upon their success in it, they 
would proceed to their object openly and fear¬ 
lessly. It was observed that the trumpeters of 
alarm, the spreaders of these reports, were well 
supplied with money; and that a zeal for the 
establishment was kept warm and glowing by 

* Hurley ntU’mpU'd t'i palliate tlie offence, anil described Saelie- 
verell's sermon as ton silly a thing to he dangerous—as " a (•irnini- 
gyration of incoherent words, without any regular order:” he would 
not sny hut some of the passages were such as he could not approve 
of, although he could not think them deserving a charge of high 
crimes and misdemeanors : the sermon seemed to him rather offen¬ 
sive than religions; but, then, the man was ton inconsiderable to be 
prosecuted by impeachment. One of the members replied that Mr. 
Hurley was making use of such a circumgyration of incoherent 
words ns he had himself been condemning in Siiclieverell; so that the 
House could not discover from his expressions whether 1m spoke for 
the doctor or against him. During all these proceedings Hurley was 
in the habit of feasting with the zealots, and inviting them to dinner 
in his own house. The Karl of Nottingham also took extraordinary 
pains in favour of Sachevercll. ( 
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copious libations of strong ale. The common 
clergy generally espoused Sachevcrell as their 
champion, who had stood in* the breach, and 
they reckoned his cause their own. Hence the 
batteries of the pulpit were alji on one side. 
Many sermons were preached both in town and 
country to provoke the people, in which design 
they succeeded beyond expectation. Their suc¬ 
cess, perhaps, would have been less hut for the 
dearness of provisions, which put the poor in had 
humour, and kept them in a state of mind proper 
for violence or revolt. 

A.i>. niO. —Moreover, the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough played into the hands of his enemies by 
causing fresh delays and interruptions. The 
Commons had voted the sermons of Sachevercll 
to he malicious, scandalous, and seditious libels, 
highly reflecting on her majesty and her govern¬ 
ment, the late glorious Revolution, and the Pro¬ 
testant succession, as early as the 13th of Decem¬ 
ber, and they had impeached him and taken him 
into the custody of their serjeant on the 15th; but 
the articles were not carried up to the Lords till 
the 13th of January (1110); and then, through 
Marlborough, who made many pretences to excuse 
himself from coming to parliament, saying that 
he was busy in preparing for the war, and that, 
his duty called him over to Holland, the trial 
was not commenced before the 27th of February. 
There Mere also several significant little circum¬ 
stances, which tended to convince the people of 
the truth of the assertions of the preachers and 
trumpeters, that the heart of the queen was wholly 
with the doctor, and that the honest and noble 
men in parliament would see the • error of their 
ways and prevent cruel extremities. For ex¬ 
ample, when Sachevercll was brought before the 
Commons he was attended by Dr. Lancaster, vice- 
chancellor of Oxford, and by above a hundred of 
the most eminent clergymen in town, amimif whom 
were several of her majesty*s chaplains. And 
though the Commons refused to admit the doctor 
to bail, and kept him in the custody of their ser¬ 
jeant, the Lords admitted him to bail as soon as 
the Commons gave him over to the black rod. 
In the meantime the clergy flocked together, and 
traversed both town and country, so that many 
places were full of riot, and little was heard in the 
laud except the old war-cry of the church in 
danger. The lowest in condition were the loudest 
in their outcry: in the city of London butchers’ 
boys, chimney-sweepers, scavengers, costermon¬ 
gers, prostitutes, formed the most conspicuous 
part of the church chorus and of the defenders of 
the doctor. It seems certain that the veteran 
Marlborough was more afraid of this kind of war 
than of stern contests in the field, like those at 
Blenheim and Malplaquet. Perhaps he had 
still some faint hope of recovering ground with 
the queen, by falling in with her well-known pre¬ 
judices, or, at least, by withdrawing from the con¬ 
test with the doughty divine. His friends were 
offended at his lukewarmness, as they could not so 
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well answer for the success of their proceedings 
in his absence; many of the peers complained 
that he showed a disregard to his own honour in 
keeping away from parliament. And, while his 
friends were thus uneasy, lps enemies availed 
themselves of the opportunity of his going over to 
Holland to insinuate, through Mrs. Masham, that 
he was gone to procure a petition from the army 
for the immediate removal of the favourite from 
the queen. It appears that Anne had for some 
time past entertained a dread that some motion 
might be made in parliament against Mrs. Mas- 
ham : and now she sent about in much concern 
to many persons, imploring them to stand by her, 
as if some great attack were really going to be 
made. She invited a number of the peers to 
attend her, and earnestly pressed them one by one 
to he mindful of their duty to her, and to resist 
any petition of the army which the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough might present to the parliament, and any 
attempt whatsoever to deprive her of the society 
and services of her present favourite.* Marlbo¬ 
rough and his party denied that there had ever 
been anv such project; but Cunningham asserts 
that some persons of distinction were reported to 
have proposed in secret conferences, held late at 
night, something tending to an address for re¬ 
moving Mrs. Masham, which was opposed by 
Somers, Cowper, and Godolphin, as too harsh, and 
not agreeable to the laws of the land, but hotly 
seconded by Sunderland, who was boiling with 
revenge. “ The Karl of Wharton and the Lord 
Halifax,” adds Cunningham, “ who, with all 
duty to the queen, were desirous of having the 
kingdom governed according to the constitution, 
arc said to have modestly insisted that evil coun¬ 
sellors of one sex, as well as of the other, might 
he lawfully removed from the throne, by the ad¬ 
vice of parliament, lint this affair continued 
still a secret: so that I know not anything of cer¬ 
tainty more than that many were of opinion at 
that, time, that the peers should provide for their 
own safety and that of their allies, and take care 
that the kingdom should not receive any damage. 
It appears that the Duke of Marlborough neg¬ 
lected the opinion of the Earl of Sunderland, who 
declared that lie could find out and name such 
men as would manage this affair in parliament, 
and that, he came into Lord Somers’s sentiments, 
rather to wait for a favourable opportunity, than 
to expose himself and the government to hazard, 
upon the uncertain and not sufficiently approved 
custom of former times. lie is therefore! said to 
have politely waived certain petitions presented to 
him, when he was in his chariot, entreating him 
to put off his journey. He persevered in his re- 

• Cunningham. The Duchess of Marlborough says; " This tqi- 
plication and tiie donating soma persons, who ware known enemies 
to the Involution, gave encouragement, to tho Jacobites; several of 
whom wfcro now' observed running to court with faces full of busi- 
nesA and satisfaction, as if they were going to get the government 
into their hands. And this being represented to the queen, as a 
kind of victory gained by her over tne M aril trough lamily, was 
doubtless one means of hindering all thoughts of a real accommoda¬ 
tion.”—/feroant of Conduct. 


solution of going to Holland, even before Sacho- 
vcrcll’s trial should be over: nor did the seditious 
tumults in the city detain him.” London, indeed, 
had been a scene of riot ever since the arrest of 
the troublesome doctor. There was every day a 
prodigious mob, and the more respectable class of 
the citizens began to apprehend that all this 
drinking and rioting might not pass unattended 
with robbing and killing, or maiming. The sus¬ 
ceptibilities of the purse were excited, and many 
declared that the, cause, ought not to he tried in a 
mblic and ostentatious manner at such a tiirbu- 
ent and dangerous time,—that it would he better 
to leave Saeheverell to he dealt with by his bishop, 
or, otherwise, to put off his trial till another time. 
The Lords, however, ordered the, trial to he at the 
bar of their Mouse; hut, it being moved that 
Westminster Hall would he a properer plaee, they 
changed their resolution, and Westminster Hall 
was prepared accordingly, exactly in the. form of 
the. House of Lords; and the. trial opened on the. 
27th of February, as appointed, with it wonderful 
deal of show and ceremony. A box was prepared 
near the throne for the queen, who attended in a 
private, character. On the one side, of the hall 
benches were erected for the. Commons of Great 
Britain, and accommodations were provided for 
noble, ladies and gentlewomen. There was a kind 
of platform raised for the managers of the, im¬ 
peachment, and another for the doctor and his 
counsel. There were galleries erected at the end 
of the hall for the. people, who flocked thither in 
such vast numbers as to excite a dread that the 
whole erection would come toppling down upon 
the heads of those beneath. “ The noble ladies 
who attended Ihe trial were very much afraid Jest 
somewhat in their dress or behaviour there should 
give occasion to the ‘Tatler’ or 1 Observator’ lo 
turn them into ridicule in their papers: they came 
thither lo see and he seen, or else out of a ground¬ 
less opinion, that the church of England would he 
ruined by the punishment which was to he in¬ 
flicted upon this one priest.”* 

When their lordships wen? seated, the Lord 
Chancellor (Cowper) asked whether it was their 
pleasure that Dr. Saeheverell should he called to 
appear before thoJh ? Their lordships, going 
through the form, answered aloud in the affir¬ 
mative; and then Saeheverell came to the bar 
with great boldness and confidence, being attended 
by Dr. Smalridge and Dr. Atterbury, who stood 
by his side during nearly the whole time of 
his trial. The frog in the fable was nothing 
to the doctor! He was so swollen and in¬ 
flated, so lifted up with the sense of his recently- 
acquired importance, that men who knew him 
well could hardly recognise in him their old 
acquaintance, the minister of a poor church in 
the Borough. Besides Smalridge and Atterbury 
(both learned ecclesiastics), Saeheverell hail 
the assistance of counsel learned in the law, at 
the head of whom were Sir Simon Llarcourt 
11 „ * Cunningham. > 
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and Mr. Constantine Phipps. The managers for 
the Commons were the Lord William Paulet and 
Lord Coningsby, Sir Thomas Parker, Sir Joseph 
Jekyl, Sir John Hollis, Sir John Holland, Sir 
James Montague, and Sir Peter King; Mr. Henry 
Boyle, Mr. Robert EyTe, Mr. James Stanhope, 
and Mr. Robert Walpole; Mr. Spencer Cowper, 
Mr. John Smith, Mr. John Dolben, and Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Thomson; Sir David Dalrymple,’who was 
appointed to be one of them, was by some sick¬ 
ness or indisposition prevented from attending the 
trial. Proclamation being made for silence, the 
doctor was asked if he was ready to take his trial 
before their lordships? He replied that he was, 
and should ever be ready to submit to the laws of 
the land. The articles of impeachment were then 
read, reciting—1. That Dr. Sacheverell, in his 
sermon, had publicly reflected upon the late Revo¬ 
lution, and suggested that the means used to bring 
it about were odious and unjustifiable. 2. That he 
had opposed and defamed the toleration granted 
to Dissenters, and had cast scurrilous reflections 
upon those who favoured and defended liberty of 
conscience. 3. That he had seditiously suggested 
that the church of England was in great peril un¬ 
der her majesty’s administration. 4. That lie had 
suggested to the people that the constitution, as 
well ecclesiastical as civil, was in danger of de¬ 
struction; and had reproachfully called those, 
whom her majesty hgd promoted to high stations 
in church and state, spurious and false brethren: 
that lie had plainly called the lord high treasurer 
of .the kingdom Volf one: and had also given 
opprobrious names to the rest of the ministers; 
and, in the exercise of a sacred function, had 
wickedly wrested and perverted the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. 

Several of the managers for the Commons spoke 
long and eloquently in support of these charges; 
but the speech of the rising Robert Walpole was 
much admired by the Whigs: “ I hope,” said 
Walpole, “ that your lordships’ just judgment will 
convince the world that every seditious, discon¬ 
tented, hot-headed, ungifted, unedifying preacher, 
(the doctor will purdon me for borrowing one 
string of epithets from him, and for once using a 
little of his own language,) who has no hope of 
distinguishing himself in the world, but by a 
matchless indiscretion, may not advance with im¬ 
punity doctrines destructive of the peace and quiet 
of her majesty’s government, and the Protestant 
succession; or prepare the minds of the people for 
an alteration, by giving them ill impressions of 
the present establishment and its administration. . . 
This doctrine of unlimited, unconditional passive 
obedience, was first invented to support arbitrary 
and despotic power, and was never promoted or 
countenanced by any government that had not 
designs some time or other of making use of it. 
What then can be the design of preaching this 
doctrine now, unasked, unsought for, in her ma¬ 
jesty’s reign, when the law is the only ruling mea¬ 
sure both of the power of the crqwn and of the 
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obedience of the people ?”* After his counsel had 
pleaded Sacheverell offered a defence of his own, 
but which was suspected not to be of his own com¬ 
position. He had probably been assisted in it by 
the learning and literary habits of Smalridge and 
Atterbury, who bpth, and especially the latter, 
must have despised the low-minded ignorant block 
head they were helping to convert into a champion , 
of the church and of Toryism. In the first place 
the doctor dwelt at some length upon the dignity 
of the holy order to which he belonged, and which 
was equally concerned with himself in this cause. 
Then he excused his conduct with subtle argu¬ 
ments, expressed in logical forms; and he finished 
by calling God and his Holy Angels to witness 
that lie had never been guilty of the wicked, sedi¬ 
tious, or malicious intentions imputed to him in 
the Commons’ impeachment. The Countess of 
Sunderland, one of Marlborough’s daughters, and ' 
a lady as generally admired for her piety and 
virtue as for her exceeding beauty, was so much 
affected at this appeal to God to witness what she 
was convinced was a falsehood, that she could not 
refrain from shedding tears. But the majority of 
the “ noble ladies ” present felt the appeal in a 
very different way: they believed it to be the bold 1 
voice of innocence and truth; and some of them 
fancied that they almost saw ministering angels 
hovering round the wig of the impeached priest. 
The Duchess of Hamilton, in particular, “who 
always favoured the prevailing cause,” exhausted 
her strength and spirits in proclaiming the doctor’s 
innocence: and others likened him to St. Paul, 
who had said—“ I could wish myself accursed or 
cut off for my brethren.” When Sacheverell left 
the hall on the first day of his trial to return to 
his comfortable and well-stocked lodging in the 
Temple, the countless mob that had stood shout¬ 
ing during the proceedings in Palace Yard fol¬ 
lowed him with tremendous huzzas up Whitehall 
and all along the Strand. Nis more immediate 
body-guard was a company of London butchers, 
who are said to have beenliired for the occasion. 
His chairmen—for the doctor used a chair—walked 
erect and elate as if they were carrying a queen, or 
something higher. The streets were thronged; and % 
people of both sexes, “ better born than bred,” 
saluted him with great ceremony and profound 
respect from the balconies and windows; while 
some of them even threw down presents for him. 
The doctor officiously returned these compliments 
from his chair, nodding and bowing like a 
Chinese idol. He expressed a sovereign contempt 
for his adversaries, and behaved as if he were the 
doctor of doctors. “ This huzzaing,” says Defoe, 
made the doctor so popular, that the ladies began 
to talk of falling in love with him; but this was only 
u prelude to the high church affair: an essay was 
to be made on the mob, and the huzzaing by the 
rabble was to be artfully improved.! On the 
very next day, the 28th of February, the second 
day of the trial, those who had attended the 

* Coxo Papers, llrit, Mus.—State Trials. t Review, 
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doctor to Westminster Hall in the morning 
assembled about dusk in the evening, together 
with a gang of sweeps, link-boys, and people 
of similar condition, and forthwith began to plun¬ 
der and bum the meeting-houses of the Dissen¬ 
ters. The Tory writers represent that, as at the 
Revolution, when they thought their religion to 
be in danger from the Papists, the Londoners 
pulled down Catholic chapels and broke into the 
houses of several that were marked as zealots of 
the church of Rome; so now, when they regarded 
the church of England to be in as imminent dan¬ 
ger from the Dissenters, they, in the like manner 
and of their own impulse, expressed their resent¬ 
ment against the Dissenters, which was a thing so 
natural as to excite neither astonishment nor any 
serious blame. But in reply to this miserable tu 
qunqvr , the writers on the other side maintain 
that it was not a spontaneous movement—that the 
fellows who began the riot acted according to in¬ 
structions. [We should hint, however, that some 
men of the most liberal minded of the Whigs 
looked upon the riots at the Revolution and the 
present disturbances in a very different light, and 
that, while they held it to he an atrocious crime 
to make a bonfire of Dissenters’ chapels, they 
could look upon the burning of the Catholic cha¬ 
pels in 1688 as u very venial offence. So 
slow have been the steps of religious toleration.] 
The first attack was made upon Mr. Burgess, 
minister of a dissenting congregation, in a'court 
near Lincoln’s Inn Fields. They broke into his 
meeting-liouse, now called Gate-street Chapel, 
carried off cushions arid bibles, pulled down the 
pulpit and the pews, collected the benches, the 
curtains, the sconces, and everything that was com¬ 
bustible, carried them all into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and there made a bright bonfire, shouting as it 
burned, “ High Church and Sacheverell! Sache- 
verell and High Church.” A similar destruction, 
with the same sort of bonfire, took place at the 
meeting-houses of Mr. Earl, in Long-acre, of 
Mr. Bradbury, in New-strcet, Shoe-lane, of Mr. 
Taylor, in Leather-lane, of Mr. Wright, in Black- 
fyars, and of Mr. Hamilton, in Clcrkenwell. 
When the mob came to Clerkenwell they destroyed 
the chapel belonging to St. John’s parish—a clmpel 
of the establishment, but which, in their igno¬ 
rance, they mistook for a meeting-lipuse, as it had 
no steeple. In outward and visible matters, they 
could only distinguish between a steeple and no 
steeple; and, if the conflicting creeds had been sub¬ 
mitted to their examination, it may he doubted 
whether they would have known the one from the 
other. On the other side of the square, close to 
St. John’s chapel, Clerkenwell, lived Bishop Bur¬ 
net, who was certainly among the prelates that 
Sacheverell had denounced, and who, whatever 
may have been his other merits, was always the 
active*advocate of toleration. The mob made a 
rush upon his residence, and would have treated 
it as if it had been a meeting-house; hut the re¬ 
spectable people in the neighbourhood had the 
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spirit to resist them; and upon the timely arrival 
of some of the queen’s guards the rabble desisted. 
By this time the court was in a consternation, and 
presently information was received from the Direc¬ 
tors of the Bank of England that the rioters were 
moving in that direction. The queen and all about 
her were seized with a paleness and trembling; 
but the Earl of Sunderland sent for Captain Hor¬ 
sey, and commanded him to march immediately 
with a detachment of the guards into the city. 
Horsey asked whether he was to preach or to 
fight. Sunderland replied that he must use his 
judgment und discretion, and forbear to resort to 
violent means, except in case of absolute necessity. 
But the skirmishers for the high church had not 
the least inclination to come, to blows; and when 
George Purchas, one of their ringleaders, who had 
formerly been a life-guardsman, tried to make a 
stand with a few of the most resolute of them, 
crying out “ High Church and Doctor Sacheverell,” 
he soon found that lie was left to cry alone, and 
that even his staunchest adherents were running 
away as fast as their legs would carry them—and, 
thus circumstanced, the hero was obliged to make 
a hasty retreat likewise. There was a slight 
show of opposition near Fleet Ditch, but, after 
receiving a few sabre cuts, and losing sonic of 
their number as prisoners, the rabble rout there 
fled likewise, leaving the guards in peaceable pos¬ 
session of the streets of the city, where they pa¬ 
trolled all night. Yet even in these disgraceful 
scenes there were encouraging symptoms of the 
national and deep-rooted aversion to blood—that 
most glorious attribute of the English people. Not 
a life was sacrificed, either by the mad mob or by 
the provoked soldiery: the muximum of the mis¬ 
chief to the person lay in a few broken heads and 
a few*'flesh wounds. Bfishop Burnet says, that 
the rioters were directed by some of better fashion, 
who followed the mob in hackney coaches, ami 
were seen sending messages to them. Cunning¬ 
ham says it was whispered that the tumults were 
excited, and the rioters directed by many gentle¬ 
men in disguise, who threw money out of their 
coaches. “ But of this,” he adds, “ there never 
appeared any legal proof: however, among others, 
"there were some of her majesty’s guards and water¬ 
men taken in the very act of rioting, so that the 
court itself was not free from suspicion: hut the 
queen, in order to prevent all the reflections on her 
own conduct, issued orders to repair the damage, 
and promised that her servants should be brought 
to a fair trial.” Yet “ the trumpeters ” were so 
far from condemning the riot or clearing them¬ 
selves from the suspicion of being concerned in 
it, that on the morrow they reported with radiant 
countenances, that the like demonstrations of popu¬ 
lar feeling had already been made, or soon would 
be made, in every country town of England* If 

• 11 They who hn«l vehemently nrgued in parliament against re¬ 
sistance now practised resistance against government with open arms: 
and they who thought resistance might in some eases Ik- warranted, 
seemed now rcsolvei^ rather to suffer the last extremity than to repel 
force l>v force; and even the queen was thought hy many not to lie 

2 i . 
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the mob believed that, Anne disapproved of their 
violence, they continued nevertheless to believe 
that her heart was with the doctor. On one of 
the clays of the trial, as she was on her way to 
Westminster Hall, they gathered round her chair 
shouting “ God bless your majesty and the church! 
we hope your majesty is for Doctor Sacheverell.” 
And at the same time they made several members 
of parliament, who were passing in a coach, take 
off their hats and shout, “ Sacheverell for ever!” 
Throughout the whole of this famous trial, which 
interested and agitated all ranks and conditions of 
people, and which was continued upwards of three 
weeks, the Duke of Buckingham declared plainly 
that he considered it merely as a trial of strength 
between the two parties. The carl of Nottingham 
insisted that the ordinary forms of judicial pro¬ 
ceedings ought to be strictly adhered to, and that 
the lords ought to determine and give judgment, 
like the ordinary judges, according to the law of 
the land and the rules of court. Several of the 
lords opposed this, urging that they had a legisla¬ 
tive as well as a judicial authority—could make 
new laws as well as administer old ones—and were 
at liberty to proceed whichever way they chose, 
without being limited by any of the forms of an 
ordinary court. Somers and Cowper both spoke 
upon this important point: they confessed that 
nothing ought to be more carefully maintained 
in any country than the law of the land; which 
if once injured or taken away, no man could 
have any certain rule to know what was Ids 
own, and wlmt another man’s,—who was inno¬ 
cent, and who guilty: and therefore, there were 
judges appointed to interpret the laws and bound 
to proceed according to their very letter. But, 
on the other hand, since all contingencies and 
new circumstances, or itew combinations of cir¬ 
cumstances, could not possibly be conceived in 
express words, it was equally necessary to have 
other judges competent to determine according to 
the equity of the case, and not according to the 
strict letter of the law; that, therefore, the law of 
the land was not the rule in all causes, but that 
there must be on some occasions a power para¬ 
mount to the written law\ And to whom could 
this power be so fitly intrusted as to those who 
made the laws, and had made whatever was law in 
England? Nottingham then proposed that a 
question in reference to the particular point in dis¬ 
pute should be put to the judges ;* but this was 

very eousUUvut with liprsplf.”— Cunningham .—'Thin author continues, 
rathi'i unj'uiliiuUy, “ However, that a woman should be inconsistent 
is not to he wondered nl. since the wills or women are nothing lmt 
humour or fnucy, which, when it is rendered peevish hy old njre, is 
ujd to turn to revenue, especially if it be irritated by any affront 
offered to tliuir age, their lied, or their beauty; of this the French 
were fully aware, when they excluded them from nil administration 
of.government; which, if they had not done, all Frunre hud, before 
this time, uimcr Uio n:um> of |iIouh ilonutioxiH, fallen into tlu? hands 
of the clergy. 

* Tint question put to the judges was—"Whether, hy the law of 
England aud constant practice in nil prosecutions, hy indictment ot 
information, for crimes and misdemeanours, by writing or speaking, 
the particular words supposed to i,c criminal outfit to be expressly 
specitied in Mich indictment or informationand the opinion of the 
judges heins demanded, they unanimously declared, "that the par¬ 
ticular words supposed to he criminal, ought to be specified in such 
indictment or ^formation, * « 
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resisted “ lest the. judges should , by degrees, come 
to determine concerning the rights and privileges 
of parliament .” At last, however, it was agreed 
that the question should be put to the judges, hut 
for their opinion only, not for their determination 
or sentence. The judges declared in favour of the 
jurisdiction and uses of their own courts, which, 
even at that time, was thought perfectly natural, 
and was foreseen; but the lords nevertheless pro¬ 
ceeded in their own way, without admitting the 
opinion of the judges' to be any impediment to 
their proceedings. The Duke of Leeds, now 
seventy years of age, delivered a speech that might 
almost make us pardon all his former misdoings, 
tergiversations, and meannesses. “What do I 
hear?” said he, “ King William set down in ser¬ 
mons as an usurper! The Revolution a rebellion. 
Indeed if that enterprise had not succeeded to our 
wishes, both these assertions had been true ; and 
the judges would have pronounced all of us who 
then stood up in defence of our country, our reli¬ 
gion, and our laws, rebels; but, since the Prince 
of Orange’s cause has been avowed both by God 
and man; since he has been acknowledged in our 
public records as the deliverer, guardian, and pre¬ 
server of our nation; and his enterprise to be most 
glorious, and the establishment of our present 
government; I wonder how there can he any de¬ 
bate among your lordships about this matter. I 
am now in my old age to defend that cause in par¬ 
liament, in which, on mature deliberation, I en¬ 
gaged and took an active part; and, if need should 
require, I promise, in support of the same cause, 
to meet you in the field. My lords, suffer not sueli 
matters as these to he made, subjects of debate, 
nor any question to be started in parliament about 
what was done at the time of the Revolution.” 
There were others who spoke to the same effect, 
and who yet, when the question came to he put, 
voted for the acquittal of Sacheverell, anil this 
they are said to have done cither out of resentment 
or out of disappointment of their expectations of 
places and employments. At last a question was 
separately put to each lord whether Sacheverell 
was guilty or not guilty; and he was found guilty 
of the high crimes and misdemeanours laid in the 
indictment by a majority of 68 to 52. Three days 
after this, on the 23rd of March, the doctor Avas 
brought to the bar on his knees, and the lord 
chancellor pronounced this judgment:—“ You, 
Henry Sacheverell, doctor in divinity, shall be, 
and you are hereby, enjoined not to preach during 
the term of three years next ensuing; and your 
two printed sermons shall he burnt before the 
Royal Exchange, at one of the clock in the afternoon, 
by the common hangman, in the presence of the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London.” This mild 
sentence was looked upon by the doctor’s friends 
and admirers rather as an acquittal than as a con¬ 
demnation, and as an indubitable proof of the 
weakness of his enemies and the growing im¬ 
potence of the Whig party. On that night, and 
for several nights following, there were illumina- 
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Mkiim, trntvnK in 1,hni>on on tiik occasion of 8aoiik.vkiikt.i.'s Trim.. 

The doctor's Portrait was accompanied hy different He verses, to suit the opinions of pnrclinsers. lu one ease the Ueverse would lio a 
Mitre, emblematic of the Church of England; and iu the other a head of the Pope, as the representative of the Komau Catholic, 
Church. Tho Inscriptions, which are eontinnous, would tlien, in either ease, reail—" 11. Such. is linn to thee.'’ 


lions in London and Westminster, with bonfires 
in the streets—made, however, of less valuable 
materials than dissenters’ pulpits and yews;— 
there was a deluge of ale and beer; and every one 
that passed by was compelled by the mob to drink 
to t lie health of the glorious Sachevercll. A few 
obstinate heads were broken, but generally these 
champions of the high church party were peaceful 
and merry in their cups. As for the doctor he 
was a greater doctor than ever: he returned from 
Westminster Hall in a grand ecclesiastical triumph; 
his chair was carried on high, and he was huzzaed 
by the mol) like a victorious prize-fighter, or like 
a candidate for parliament coming successfully out 
of a contested and hard-drinking election* For 
several days he employed himself in going from 
house to house to thank those lords and gentle¬ 
men who had voted for him, or befriended him in 
other ways: he congratulated them on their com¬ 
mon delivery and present safety—for, since the 
Whigs and Dissenters had been able to do so little 
against him, it was as dear as daylight that they 
could not prevail against the mansion built on a 
rock, and therefore the church was safe. "Wher¬ 
ever he went he was followed by a prodigious train, 
much more remarkable for their enthusiasm than 
for decency: they were butchers’ boys, link-boys, 

* Tli(> doctor ns he was has been ably painted by tho Duchess of 
Murlbnrough 1 " It must be owned that a person more lilted for a 
Inol could not have been picked out of tho whole nation. Kor 
liu had not learning enough to write or [speak true Dullish (as all 
liis own compositions witness); but a heap of liombast, ill-con¬ 
nected words at command, which do excellently well with such as 
lie was to move. He had so little sense as even to design and affect 
that popularity which now bncuniis his portion, and which a wise and 
good man knows not how to bear with, lie had a haughty insolent 
air, wliieh his friends found occasion often to complain of; but it 
made his presence more graceful iu public. His person was framed 
w ell for the purpose, and he dressed well. A good assurance, clean 
gloves, white handkerchief well managed, with other suitable ac¬ 
complishments, moved the hearts of many at his appearance; and 
the solemnity of a trial added much to a pity and concern, whieli 
hud nothing iu reason or justice to support them. The weaker part, 
of the ladies were more like mad or bewitched than like persons in 

tlicir senses.Several eminent clergymen, who despised the 

man in their hearts, were engaged to stand publicly by him in the 
face ortho world, as if the poor Church of England was now tried in 
liim. A Bpeoch, exquisitely contrived to move pity, was put into 
bis mouth,—full of an impious piety, denying the greatest part of 
the churgt* (which the man hud been known to boast, of before), with 
solemn appeals to Cod, and such applications of scripture us would 
make any serious person tremble." 


arid the. like, who made the welkin ring When 
the. doctor came thus attended to return thanks to 
the Duke of Argyll, that nobleman commanded a 
servant to check him, and refused to receive either 
him or his thanks. “ Tell him,” said the duke, 
“ what 1 did in parliament was not at, all done for 
his sake.” Many a lord might have said as much; 
but it was considered that the hold-fronted man 
might yet he useful; and therefore the high church 
party and the Tories in general continued for 
some time to pet and applaud Him. The uni¬ 
versity of Oxford gave way to paroxysms of sym¬ 
pathy and gratitude. But it should he mentioned 
that that alma mater underwent a similar casti¬ 
gation at the hands of parliament; for the famous 
Oxford decree was ordered to be burnt at the. same 
time and place with the doctor’s sermons, and the 
whole university was held up by the Whigs as a 
nursing-place of slavery. If the House of Com¬ 
mons had had the power, neither the university 
nor the doctor would have been let off so easy: 
they complained bitterly of flic slight, punish¬ 
ment which had been awarded Sachevercll 
after so much parade and combustion, and so 
much bullying on the part ol the preachers 
and the populace: they represented that the 
doctor, though condemned by parliament and 
by the bench of bishops, would be rather benefited 
than otherwise by being relieved from the dis¬ 
charge of his clerical duty, since he would receive 
his pay without work, and so be enabled to travel 
the country at his ease. On the other side, to 
keep his spirit up, presents were showered upon 
him; Lord Weymouth gave 50/., and some more, 
some less, according to their means and inclina¬ 
tions. And Dr. Sachevercll, presently making a 
progress through the kingdom, was looked upon 
“ as another Hercules of the church militant.” 
Wherever he went his emissaries were sent before 
him, with his portrait, or engraved effigies, pro¬ 
perly “ done in brasspompous entertainments 
were made for him, and a mixed multitude of cler¬ 
gymen and sextons, country singers and fiddlers, 
a mob of all conditions, male and female, crowded 
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together to meet nod welcome him. When the 
reader understands that this progress was made 
after the dissolution of the Whig parliament, which 
had prosecuted him, and during the turbulence 
of a new election, he will conceive the motives of 
the journey and the successes and excesses with 
which it was attended. The doctor, in fact, re¬ 
presented not merely the high church, but the 
whole Tory party; and wherever he appeared the 
Whig candidates and canvassers were put to the 
rout. In many of the country towns he found 
open houses, entertainments, and feasts provided 
for him as if he had been the foremost man in the 
land, and the person most entitled to reverence and 
gratitude. In one respect the fellow had a strong 
head, and his faculty of hearing an immoderate 
quantity of wine was of vast service to himself 
and to his party; for men st ill considered it essen¬ 
tial in a Tory and high churchman to drink a 
great deal more than other people. One bottle 
was, deemed puritanical, two looked lukewarm, 
hut three bottles and a magnum were pure ortho¬ 
doxy! But such drinking and feasting as now 
prevailed had not been seen for many a day; per¬ 
haps not since the Restoration, in 1660, when 
the same party drank upon their knees healths 
fathoms deep to the worthless Charles II.— 
There was, in fact, a universal swilling; for, 
in spite of prohibitory acts of parliament, that 
grossest kind of bribery—the corrupting of the 
poorer electors with drink—was practised to an 
unprecedented excess: every public house was 
thrown open, and every house was filled with riot 
and drunkenness. The University of Oxford 
held a high feast to welcome the champion of the 
church; but it is said that his arrogance and in¬ 
solence and unspeakable ignorance disgusted most 
of the learned doctors there. The stately man¬ 
sions of the Tory nobility were thrown open at 
his approach; and in several towns he was re¬ 
ceived by the mayors and magistrates in their 
formalities. He was generally attended by a 
numerous and mounted escort; and, hut for his 
bands and his cassock, he might have been mis¬ 
taken for a trooper. The avenues to these towns 
were lined with spectators, the hedges and trees 
were hung with garlands of flowers, flags were dis¬ 
played on the church steeples, and the air re¬ 
sounded with cries of “ Sachevercll and the 
church.”* But there were some towns that would 
never join in this carnival; and, after a few weeks, 
when sobriety began to return, the doctor’s picture, 

• " Everybody knows that he wns afterwards omit about several 
counties, where, with his usual grace, he received, as his due, the 
homage and adoration of multitudes; never thinking that respect 
enough was paid to his great merit, using some of his friends inso¬ 
lently, and raising mobs against his enemies, and giving ample 
proof of how great meanness tho bulk of mankind is capable; put¬ 
ting on the air of a saint upon a lewd, drunken, pampered man; 
dispersing his blessings to all his worshippers, and lus kisses to 
some; taking their good money ns fast as it could bo brought in, 
drinking their best wines, eating of their best provisions without re¬ 
serve, and without temperance. And, what completed the farce, 
complaining in the midst of this scene of luxury and triumph, us the 
old fat monk did over a hot venison pasty, in his barbarous Latin— 

* He a, quanta patimnt pro eer.lesin • Oh, what dreadful tilings do we 
undergo for the sake of the church*.!; "—Duchess of Marlborough’s 
Pajmt, f . 
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instead of being received as ready money, was fre¬ 
quently torn in pieces or converted to the vilest 
uses, and in many places he wi* rudely treated and 
refused admittance. When he was going towards 
Ely the people there were so provoked, that they 
threatened to do him a mischief; and in other 
towns he was saluted with stones as well as curses. 
Being far from any ambition of the honour of 
martyrdom, the doctor made the best of his way 
back to London. There he was very earnest for 
permission to make an harangue to the Company 
of the Bank of England; but the directors gave 
orders to turn him out of their doors. Sache¬ 
vercll, however, had done his work, and had, 
more than any other single cause, helped the 
Tories hack to their places. Five years after this, 
Bolinghroke and some others of that party thought 
that he would he a useful man to help to bring in 
the Pretender !* 

The Whigs were disheartened, and the cabinet 
was distracted with opposite views and conflicting 
intrigues and interests. Some of them, upon see¬ 
ing the humour of the queen, would have resigned 
at once; hut Marlborough still indulged in some 
hopes of recovering the royal favour; and Somers, 
whom Anne continued to receive with a semblance 
of friendship, advised his friends to keep their 
temper and wait with patience till the humour of 
abetting and applauding Sachevercll should cool 
of itself, and die away like other aberrations of 
the popular mind. The session of parliament, 
which had been chiefly occupied by the doctor 
and his nonsense, was closed on the 5th of April, 
with a hearty wish (in words) on the part of the 
queen, ‘ that men would study to he quiet, and do 
their own business, rather than busy themselves 
in reviving questions and disputes of a very high 
nature, and which must he with an ill intention.” 
And every one knew that, though timid at the 
height of the storm, Anne rejoiced in the effects 
of the Sachevercll tempest, and was now looking 
confidently forward to the formation of a court 
and cabinet in which Harley should be predo¬ 
minant, and Mrs. Masham safe and honoured. 
The Duchess * of Marlborough, who did many 
things both in the way of submission and cajo¬ 
lery, and in that of threatening and intimidating, 
unworthy of the high-mindedness and pride of 
character to which she pretended, had widened 
the breach instead of closing it; Marlborough 
himself had had. the folly to quarrel with the 
queen about appointments and promotions in the 
army, which things were now' getting into the* 

* Cunningham.—Unmet.— Life anil Reign of Queen Anne.— 
Roger Coke, Detection.—Mate Trials.—Pamphlets.—In the Stuart 
Papers there is a “ minute of whnt was resolved on hy his majesty 
(the Pretender) and Earl Bolinghroke” (Bolinghroke was then an 
exile in France, and had hecn made an earl by the Pretender), and 
in this minute there is the following entry" Sachevercll to make 
his way to the king on his landing, unless he can be more useful in 
London.” Lord Mahon fancies that this Jacobite entry may 
explain what were Saeheverell’s principles; hut it is surely doing 
such a contemptible tool too much honour to give him credit for 
any political principle whatever. As to the jerinciplex of many of 
those who made use of him, no doubt can be entertained: they 
all along looked to the restoration of the Stuarts—to the introduc¬ 
tion of the Pretender as Boon as Anne should die. 
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lmnds of Mrs. Masham, who, in the first place, 
favoured her own relations, and, in the second, 
those that bribed or flattered her. It was a com¬ 
mon saying in the army that the best way of be¬ 
coming a general was not by fighting in the field, 
but by carrying the favourite’s lap-dogs, or by 
paying court with a well-filled purse to “Mrs. Abi¬ 
gail Earwigand the lord-general bitterly com¬ 
plained, in a letter to the queen, that all his vic¬ 
tories, and all his zeal for her majesty’s service 
and glory, could not protect him “ from the malice 
of a bedchamber-woman.” A few days after the 
rising of parliament, Anne gave an unequivocal 
proof of her intentions. The Duke of Shrews¬ 
bury, once the staunchest of Whigs, and one of 
the greatest promoters of the Revolution of 1688, 
returned with an Italian wife from a long resi¬ 
dence at Rome, and joined the Tories in voting in 
favour of Sacheverell; and the queen now turned 
out the Marquess of Kent, and gave the office of 
lord chamberlain to Shrewsbury, in spite of her 
premier, the Lord Treasurer Godolphin.* By the 
month of June people began to talk publicly of 
the dismissal of Marlborough’s son-in-law, the 
Earl of Sunderland, the worst tempered, but pro¬ 
bably (after Somers) the honestcst. man in that 
cabinet. Anne hated him on account of the bold¬ 
ness of his language and of his projects about 
Mrs. Masham, which were all betrayed to her 
by some un-named member or members of the 
council. 

■ Though Marlborough disliked the political prin¬ 
ciples of his son-in-law, and had even, in the first 
instance, opposed his admission into the govern¬ 
ment, he now considered his remaining in it as 
essential to his own security; and both lie and his 
duchess made the most strenuous exertions to in¬ 
duce the queen to alter her resolution in this 
respect. “ No consideration proper to myself,” 
says her grace, “ could have induced me to trouble 
the queen again after our last conversation. But 
I was overcome liv the consideration of Lord 
Marlborough, Lord Suuderland, and the public 
interest; and wrote in the best manner l could to 
the queen, June 7, 1710, begging,'for Lord Marl¬ 
borough’s sake, that she would not give him such 
a blow, of which I dreaded the consequence, put¬ 
ting her in mind of her letter about the duke upon 
the victory at Blenheim; and adding the most 
solemn assurances that 1 had not so much as a 

* Gmlolpliiu wrote a strong letter to the queen, expressing his 
conviction “ thnt she was Mifferinj,' herself to lie ffiiidod to her own 
ruin itiul destruction, us fust us it was possible for those to compass 
it to whom situ now seemed so much to hearken.” lint this epistle 
was not likely to he of much use, particularly as Anne Imd privately 
Riven the chamberlain's staff to Shrewsbury two days before the 
letter was written. At this check Godolphin ought to have re¬ 
signed ; but it is evident at every step that our modem notions of 
ministerial consistency, dignity, and decency arc very modern, and 
were altogether unknown to the politicians of those times. Hubert 
Walpole, however, who subsequently gained power and kept it for 
many years, not less through his boldness and decision of character, 
und by the bribery lie exercised and the eminent abilities he jio.i- 
sessed^ recommended an instantaneous and n universal resignation, 
which in all probability would have intimidated the queen. It is 
added that Walpole’s colleagues were duped by Hurley, who per¬ 
suaded them that he only wanted to remove Godolphin and Marlbo¬ 
rough, and "intended a Whig game at thejbottom.”— Archdeacon 
Coxc, Memoir * of Sir Robert n aijwtc. 


wish to remove Mrs. Masham, ami that, all the 
noise which had been about an address for thut 
purpose had been occasioned by Lord Marl¬ 
borough’s discontent at that time, which most 
people thought were just. To this the queen wrote 
a very short and harsh answer, complaining that I 
had broke my promise of not saying anything of 
politics or of Mrs. Masham; and concluding, that 
it was plain, from this ill usage, what she was to 
expect for the future.” The duchess wrote again 
to vindicate herself for what was now made the 
pretence for turning out Sunderland and driving 
her husband to extremities. “ I told her,” says 
her grace, “ that all the polities in my letter was 
my concern for Lord Marlborough; making it, at 
last, my most earnest request that her majesty 
would only defer the blcnr to the end of this cam¬ 
paign. This , I added , I hegt/cd upon my knees” 
But Anne, as we have said, was at least as obsti¬ 
nate as her father had been before her; ami she 
turned out Sunderland, and gave his office of 
secretary of state to Lord Dartmouth, whose 
Jacobitism was only exceeded by his love of jests 
and sarcasms. To soften the blow a retiring pen¬ 
sion was ottered; but Sunderland, who did not 
share in his father-in-law’s passion for.moncy, in¬ 
dignantly refused it. “If,” said he, “I am not 
fit to serve my country, I am incapable of plun¬ 
dering it.” On this occasion several great men, 
“ who wished well to their country,” and who feared 
that the Duke of Marlborough, who was with the 
army in Flanders, might in disgust quit the ser¬ 
vice, as by this time he had repeatedly threatened 
to do, addressed to him a joint letter, imploring 
him, as he valued his glory, the success of the 
grand alliance, and the safety of his friends at 
home, to continue where he was and prosecute the 
Avar. This letter ivas signed by CoAvpcr, Somers, 
Halifax, Devonshire, Newcastle, Henry Boyle, 
Godolphin, and Orford, Avho all remained in the 
cabinet, though they must have seen that the floor 
was sinking under their feet. The removal of 
Sunderland, avIio avus so nearly allied to the Marl- 
boroughs, spread alarm through all the courts of 
Europe, except that of France, where it was hailed 
Avitli transports of joy, as a forerunner of the entire 
downfall of that able general avIio had so long been 
heaping defeat and disgrace upon their arms. 
Anne, hoAvever, instructed Secretary Boyle to write 
to the allied courts, in her name, to assure them 
that all their fears Avere groundless, and that she 
would continue the administration of her affairs in 
the hands of her present ministers, and continue 
to intrust her army to the duke. Yet, within a 
few weeks, the queen commanded Godolphin to 
break his staff of lord-treasurer, put that office in 
commission, and appointed Harley chancellor of 
the exchequer. Harley made some attempts on the 
Whigs, and endeavoured, in particular, to effect 
a coalition with Chancellor Cowpc.r and Robert 
Walpole; but his overtures Avere in all instances 
rejected. Thereupon Harley, knowing that he 
could do nothing with a Whig House of Commons, 
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and knowing, also, that Dr. Sachevcrell had done, 
and was actually doing, great things for the Tories, 
boldly proposed an instant dissolution; and the 
queen, after some misgivings, made up her mind 
to follow this advice. When her majesty appeared 
in the council-chamber to give orders for a procla¬ 
mation to this effect, the Chancellor stood up to 
speak; but the queen silenced him instantly by 
saying, “Such is my pleasure—the parliament 
shall be dissolved.” The proclamation was ac¬ 
cordingly issued, together with writs for a new 
parliament; and then began that uproar which we 
have already briefly indicated. The canvassings 
and elections were said to have been carried on with 
such feuds and violence as lmd never before been 
known in England. Encouraged by the spectacle 
of the triumphant progress of Sachovercll, and of 
the high hand with which the Tories and high 
churchmen were carrying their elections, Anne 
proceeded to sweep court and council clean of 
Whigs. Lord Somers w T as turned tint, and the 
queen’s maternal uncle (the boisterous, hard- 
drinking Rochester) was made president of the 
council in his stead; the Duke of Devonshire, lord 
steward, gave place, to the Duke of Ducking- 
ham ; Secretary Boyle made room for St. John 
(Bolingbroke) ; the great seal, held by Cowper, 
was given to Sir Simon Harcourt; Lord Wharton 
was succeeded by the Duke of Ormond in the go¬ 
vernment of Ireland; Lord Orford was removed 
from the Admiralty, and his oflice was put in 
commission; the Duke of Somerset had already 
thrown up his oflice of master of the horse, and 
entered into new measures with the Whigs, of 
whom, in a few' days, not a vestige was to be seen 
anywhere in St. James’s, except, indeed, in a few 
understrappers without name, character, or weight 
of any kind. If we are to believe the caustic 
Sw’ift, who was struggling in the dirty streams of 
political faction to obtain promotion in the church, 
Mr. Harley himself would not let the Tories be 
too numerous, for fear they should be insolent, and 
kick against him; and for that reason they kept 
several Whigs in employment, who expected to he 
turned out every day* ft was confidently re¬ 
ported that the queen would not allow the Duke of 
Marlborough the opportunity of insulting her by 
resigning on a sudden, and leaving the army in 
confusion. Many conjectures were hazarded as 
to the great man to whom her majesty would con¬ 
fide the command of her victorious troops: some 
said it would he the Earl of Rivers; others, that it 
would be the Elector George: “ but,” says a Whig 
writer of the time, “ those who gave credit to the 
latter report neither knew the Elector of Hanover’s 
sentiments nor the queen’s intentions, who never 
thought it advisable to arm the successor to her 
throne with her own forces.”! 

The inevitable consequences of all these sudden 
changes were doubt and discouragement on the 
part of the allies, indecision on the part of Marl¬ 
borough, and an almost universal discontent in the 

■ Jouruip tn StMlii. f 'V.iiiiiiHjlmm. 
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English army serving abroad. Early in the year, 
before the Tories began to rise by clinging to the 
skirts of Saelicverell’s black gown, Louis XIV. 
again made overtures for peace; the Marquis de 
Torcy, who had done all the preceding year that a 
good diplomatist could do, was sent again to the 
Hague; and Petikum re-appeared on the scene as 
a mediator, having promised himself some mighty 
reward if he could succeed in obtaining tolerable 
terms for the French. This busy minister of an 
insignificant power went to Versailles, carrying 
with him a message from Pensionary Hcinsius, 
proposing that if Louis was really anxious for 
peace he should immediately sign the preliminaries 
proposed before, leaving the articles to which he 
objected open to future discussion in the confer¬ 
ences which must precede the definitive treaty. A 
difficulty arose immediately: Louis wished the ne¬ 
gotiations to take place at the Hague; but the Dutch 
insisted they should be held in the obscure town 
of Gertruydenberg; and Louis was obliged to 
yield the point. The Abbe de Polignac and 
Marshal d’lluxellcs were the French plenipoten¬ 
tiaries, and they were sent on their journey with 
instructions to be cautious, patient, and submis¬ 
sive.* On the 19th of March (1710) the two 
Frenchmen arrived at Maerdik, where they were 
expected by Buys and Vandcrdusscn, who were on 
hoard a yacht, and who were so punctilious as 
only to meet them half way upon the water. The 
negotiators accompanied the Dutchmen hack fo 
the yacht, near to which there were two other 
vessels, one destined for the plenipotentiaries, the 
other for their servants. Buys anil Vanderdussen 
left it, however, to their choice whether they would 
live on hoard the vessels or in lodgings ashore. 
The Frenchmen, of course, preferred the shore: 
the Marshal, under pretence of sickness, landed 
immediately; but the Abbe passed one night in 
the yacht. The first conference lasted three hours; 
and, according to De Torey, fully proved the ne¬ 
cessity of that patience which Lonis had recom¬ 
mended. The great stumbling-block was still the 
Spanish question. Buys, in a long speech, esta¬ 
blished, for the thousandth time, the rights of the 
House of Austria to all the States of the monarchy 
of Spain: Polignac and d’Huxellcs insisted that 
Philip, the king de facto , ought to have some 
portion of that vast monarchy for his peaceful re¬ 
signation of all the rest. The Dutch negotiators 
treated the proposition of a partition with con¬ 
tempt, and maintained that nothing was due to 
Philip for consenting to descend from a throne 
which lie had unjustly occupied. During these 
first debates, which lasted with some interruptions 
froni the 9th to the 24th of March, Buys and 
Vanderdussen received frequent dispatches and in¬ 
structions from the Hague, where the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene were residing, 
and making their preparations for a new campaign. 
From his declining influence at home, Louis had 
hoped that Marlborough would be indifferent to 

* Menminw ik 1 Torey. 
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the success of the war abroad, aiul even disposed 
to make a peace while the army was yet left in 
his hands; but the French negotiators saw, to their 
surprise, that Marlborough was as anxious about 
the war as ever * To avert another campaign they 
offered to acknowledge the Archduke Charles as 
King of Spain—to withhold all aid from Philip— 
to give up four cautionary towns—to restore Stras- 
burg and Brisac—to destroy all their fortifications 
on the Rhine from Basle to Philipsburg—to 
destroy the port and fortifications of Dunkirk—and 
to give up to the Dutch Maubeugc, Condt?, Fumes, 
Menin, Ypres, Tournay, and Lille. They seemed 
to waive the question of dedommagement for Philip, 
not even proposing the kingdom of Sicily; hut, as 
Sicily was actually occupied by the French, Louis 
was resolved to keep it, with or without the treaty. 
Buys and Vanderdussen, however, spoke to this 
point; and, when forced to explain, Polignac de¬ 
clared that the kingdom of Naples w r as expected 
as well as the island of Sicily—that the union of 
those two States, now called the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, was indispensable to the security of 
France, the liberty of Italy, the durability of the 
peace, and the balance of power in Europe. It 
appears to us that this difference would have 
caused the negotiations to fall to the ground, and 
that Louis and his diplomatists artfully shifted 
the cause of the failure from this point to fix it 
upon another, which far more interested the 
feelings of mankind, and which put his most 
Christian majesty in an amiable light. The 
allies had insisted that Louis should compel 
Philip to surrender the throne of Spain within 
two months, and join his arms with theirs to 
that effect, if judged necessary ; and Louis and 
his diplomatists .declared, that to enforce this 
condition was to outrage the ties of blood and 
family affection. Men forgot how small a share 
these feelings had ever had in the transactions of 
princes; and the grand monarque was pitied as a 
harshly treated old grandfather weeping over the 
fate of his grandson, and resolving, even in his 
extremity, to maintain a war against,nil the powers 
of Europe rather than fight his own flesh and 
blood. Jt was upon this point that the confer¬ 
ences at (jfertruy den berg actually, or at least 
ostensibly, broke up. While they were going 
on, Philip, who had wonderfully increased his 
army in Spain, applied to his grandfather for 
the services of the Duke of Vendome ; and, 
before they broke off, Louis sent that duke into 
Spuin to take the supreme commaud of the 

* Do Torey, however, taken credit to himself for more sagacity, 
lie says that he foresaw that Marlborough would be more eager than 
ever lor the war, since now he eould be nothing in Knglaud. 
" We learned about this time that bis duchess had been completely 
disgraced. The Duke of Marlborough himself sent this news to liis 
nephew, the Duke of Berwick. That disgrace was the first effect 
of internal agitations in ISuglaml, and the secret, intrigues of that 

*'ourt.Those who had most foresight judged that such a 

changed far from facilitating the peace, would raise new obstacles to 
its conclusion: they founded their conjecture upon the interest 
which Marlborough would have to prolong the war, as the sole 
lneaus of rendering himself necessary, and preserving his employ¬ 
ments and high anthority, then violently attacked by the persons that 
were most constantly uliont the cjueen/’—l/cHicirci'. 


troops under Philip. It appears lo us the height 
of absurdity to believe that there was ever any sin¬ 
cerity in the offer of withdrawing all French as¬ 
sistance from Philip, or in the declaration of Louis 
that he really intended that his grandson should 
evacuate that kingdom. But, again, Philip was 
by this time strong enough to defeud himself if 
France would only keep closed the passes of the 
Pyrennees, and remain as a neutral but impene¬ 
trable body between him and the allies. The con¬ 
federates knew this, and therefore it was they had 
asked for Louis’s co-operation; and, in denying that 
co-operation, the French court gave whnt was equi¬ 
valent to a positive refusal of the great sine qua non 
of the allies, which, right or wrong, was, that Philip 
should cease tu be King of Spain, and that the Arch¬ 
duke Charles should be put in his place. As Marl¬ 
borough and Eugene took the field, and were obtain¬ 
ing other successes, the French renewed the confer¬ 
ences at Gcrlnivdcnbcrg, and offered that Louis, 
instead of taking up arms against his grandson, 
should he allowed to pay a certain sum to assist the 
allies in dethroning him. Buys and Vanderdussen 
opened their cars to this proposition, and asked 
how much Louis would pay per month, and what 
security he would give for such payments. Polig- 
nac and his colleague begged to be excused the 
naming of any precise sum; lmt they were quite 
sure that their master would pay liberally, and 
that this money would be of great help to the con¬ 
federates in carrying on the war against Philip. 
According to de Torev, Louis instructed his ple¬ 
nipotentiaries to offer 500,000 francs a month, 
and then to raise it gradually to a million of francs 
per month, if less would not satisfy the Dutch 
deputies. At this moment Louis had neither the 
money to pay, nor the intention to pay it, if he 
bad; and, on the other hand, the Dutch deputies 
had very high notions about, the securities to he 
given. The French ministers then spoke of giving 
up the whole of Alsace; but this was to he upon 
condition that the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne 
should he re-established as they were before the 
war, and that there should he no question about 
any ulterior demands whatsoever. But the nego¬ 
tiations again came to nothing, and each party 
accused the other of insincerity and of an entire 
want of a desire for peace. The ministers of Hol¬ 
land, of the emperor, and of England, published to 
the world that France, always artful, had explained 
herself obscurely, and that, if the intentions of King 
Louis had been sincere, his ministers would have 
spoken more clearly, instead of leaving it doubtful 
to the last whether they did not intend to secure 
Spain for Philip, and to keep possession of nearly 
all the places they talked of giving up. 

In the mean while Marlborough and Eugene, at 
the head of 60,000 men, had invested Douay. 
Marshal Villars, after coming in sight, gave up 
his intention of attempting to raise the siege, and 
that important place capitulated in the month of 
June. The allies then moved upon the frontier 
town of Arras,*but they found that place so well 
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defended that they did not attempt a siege. Turn¬ 
ing to easier prey, they captured Bethune, while 
Villars kept ^treating,* in order to avoid a battle 
and to bar their road into the interior of France. 
It was observed, both by friends and foes, that 
Marlborough was no longer the same man: his 
confidence of success and his cheerfulness seemed 
to have abandoned him; and several sinister acci¬ 
dents, such as had uot been known before in any 
of his campaigns, embarrassed his movements and 
augmented his too apparent vexation. A great 
supply of powder and other stores, under the con¬ 
voy of 1200 foot and 450 horse, was intercepted 
and destroyed. This was but the beginning 
to other misfortunes. At the same time his 
attention was constantly distracted by the thick- 
coming reports of changes at home. lie gave up 
the notion, proposed by Godolphin of attacking 
Boulogne and opening the road to Paris ; and the; 
campaign closed with the capture of two fourth- 
rate towns on the French frontier. As if one of 
these Wars could only be brilliant by the eclipse of 
the other, the campaign in Spain was this year 
active in the extreme. General Stanhope, after 
attending to his duties in parliament, returned to 
Catalonia in the month of May, and there joined 
the Imperial general Count Starcnbcrg. These 
two generals and King Charles remained on the 
defensive till some reinforcements arrived from 
Italy. Then they marched into Aragon, where 
King Philip was at the head of an army of Spa¬ 
niards. On the 27th of July, Stanhope, leading 
the van, brought Philip to action near Almanara, 
and routed him in half an hour. Philip retired 
with his foot—his horse were almost annihilated 
—under the cannon of Leri da; but want of provi¬ 
sions presently forced him to continue his march 
to Saragoza. On the 19th of August Stanhope 
and Staremberg overtook him near the town of 
Saragoza, and defeated him a second time. Sa¬ 
ragoza surrendered to the victors; and Philip, 
flying with a miserable wreck of an army, aban¬ 
doned the whole of Aragon. After spending 
nearly a month at Saragoza, King Charles 
set out with Stanhope and Staremberg for the 
capital. .On the 21st of September, Stanhope, still 
leading the van of the army, took quiet possession 
of Madrid, which seemed to be playing the part 
of a shuttlecock between the rival sovereigns. On 
the 28th King Charles made his triumphant entry, 
and paid his devotions, as became a Spanish king, 
to Our Lady of Atocha. A detachment was sent 
forward to take possession of Toledo, and keep 
clear the passage of the Tagus, it being expected 
that a Portuguese anny would again advance from 
that side to co-opcratc with the allies in the heart 
of Spain. But the Portuguese came not; and 
Philip, still supported by the loyalty and affection 
of the Castilians, was preparing to return in 
force. Nor were these the only misfortunwthat 
attended the Austrian claimant: his communica¬ 
tions were frequently cut off by flying bands of 
partisans,-' the peasantry curried off “ a War to the 
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knife,” and fell upon all stragglers that wore his 
uniform,—and, moreover, advice was received 
that the French were in motion on the side of 
Roussillon, as if they intended to invade Cata¬ 
lonia, the only part of the kingdom really attached 
to’ the Austrian cause. Provisions also began to 
grow scarce at Madrid. The whole of the army 
moved to Toledo: that place was soon as uncom¬ 
fortable as the capital; and Charles, thinking he 
could be safe nowhere but in Catalonia, fled back 
thither with the best part of his cavalry. Stan¬ 
hope and Staremberg, with half-starving troops, 
soon followed his footsteps, leaving King Philip 
to enter Madrid once more. On the 8th of De¬ 
cember, Stanhope, when separated from Starem¬ 
berg, who was moving in a parallel line, was sur¬ 
rounded at Brihuega by a Spanish army under the 
command of the Duke of Venddmc ; and, after 
making a gallant resistance, and burning nearly 
all his gunpowder, he was compelled to surrender 
with his 5000 English on the morrow. On the 
10th of December Venddmc fell upon Staremberg 
at Villa Viciosa, where a battle was fought in 
which both sides claimed the victory. It appears 
that Venddme suffered very severely, and that the 
Spaniards were completely beaten on their left 
wing ; yet Staremberg was glad to continue his 
retreat, which he did the faster upon learning that 
the French had got into Catalonia, and that 
Girona had surrendered to the Duke of Noailles. 
He arrived at Barcelona with the remnant of the 
army of King Charles, who, in the autumn, had 
regarded himself as master of all Spain, but who 
now had nothing left to him save Catalonia, and 
that invaded. In the course of the summer an 
attempt was made to light again the flames of 
civil war in France,—or, as it was expressed, “ a 
humane project had been formed for the relief of 
the Cevcnnois.” The English and Dutch fleet in 
the Mediterranean, after conveying the reinforce¬ 
ments from Italy to Catalonia, landed 700 men in 
Languedoc, hoping they would speedily be joined 
by the Protestants in that province; but, after 
taking two or three villages, this paltry force re¬ 
treated before 10,000 militia and 400 dragoons, 
and got back to their ships with the loss of about 
a hundred men. 

But the war of parties at home was now ex¬ 
citing a far deeper interest than our foreign wars. 
Indeed, independent of other circumstances the 
latter had long ‘since lost the charm of novelty; 
people were tired of long gazettes, rejoicings, and 
illuminations, and wanted a new excitement. 
The new parliament met on the 25th of Novem¬ 
ber. Bromley, member for the University of 
Oxford, and chief urger of the bill against occa¬ 
sional conformity, was elected without opposition 
in lieu of the late speaker, Onslow. The queen, 
in her opening speech, showed that she was in 
the hands of new advisers. She no longer conde¬ 
scended to use. the word toleration; but, in men¬ 
tioning her resolution to support and encourage 
the church, she spoke of indulgence to be allowed 
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“ to scrupulous consciences.” This term of in¬ 
dulgence was the more observed because it was 
the pet word of Dr. Sacheverell, who held that 
whatever liberty of conscience Dissenters enjoyed 
was a matter Qf indulgence, and not of right. The 
Whigs, though in a minority, were still formid¬ 
able, and the chief managers of the Sacheverell 
impeachment were in the House, in spite of the 
exertions made to prevent their re-election. On 
the other side, the queen had knighted Constan¬ 
tine Phipps, who had been counsel for the doctor 
on his trial, and made him lord chancellor of Ire¬ 
land; and other Tories had received different 
honours and employments. As for the doctor 
himself, he had been gratified with a new living, 
and with as ample a licence of speech—out of the 
pulpit—as even he could desire. 

a. i>. 1711. —When the Duke of Marlborough 
arrived from Flanders during the Christmas holi¬ 
days lie met with the coldest reception possible. 
The usual motion of thanks to him had been 
dropped by his friends for fear of its being nega¬ 
tived by the Tory majority. The new ministers, 
however, waited upon him, promising that he 
should have all his present military commands, 
and also the nomination of the generals that were 
to serve under him. His wife had never ceased 
making efforts at court, by means of “ one person” 
there, who happened if> be in good favour with 
the queen, and to whom the duchess wrote long 
accounts of the past, justifying herself, and ex¬ 
posing the ingratitude as well as malice of her 
enemies. All these accounts that gentleman read 
to Anne, but he might as well have read them to 
a stock or a stone. According to her grace, the 
queen never offered a word good or ill, except on 
one particular point: Mrs. Masham and Ilarlcy 
had employed Swift and other writers to accuse 
the duchess of having grossly cheated her royal 
mistress of .vast sums of money; and on that occa¬ 
sion her majesty was pleased to say, “ Everybody 
knows cheating is not the Duchess of Marlbo¬ 
rough’s crime.” Where there was so much re¬ 
ceived in what was deemed an honourable as well 
as a regular way,* there was no great temptation 
to embezzle and cheat; and the duchess was in 
all respects a higher-minded person than her 
husband, in whom the love of money became at 
last the ruling passion to such a degree as to 
make him stoop to all kinds 'of mean and paltry 
actions. The duchess, as mistress of the robes, 
boasts that she had dressed the queen for nine 
years for thirty-two thousand and some odd hun¬ 
dred pounds; and she asks if ever queen of Eng¬ 
land had spent so little in robes! “ It evidently 
appears,” says her grace, “ that, by my economy 
in the nine years I served her majesty, I saved 
her near 90,0001. in clothes alune.”t Anne’s 

• Tlip Marlborough family ■were said to bp in the receipt of 
90 , 000 /. a-year, ineluding all their places and pensions ! 

t " Notwithstanding this,” continues the duchess, “ my lord trea¬ 
surer (Harley) lias thought fit to order the Examiner (Swift) to re¬ 
present me in print aa a pickpocket all over England; and for that 
honust service, and some others, her majesty has lately made him a 
VOL. IV. 


sister and immediate predecessor, Queen Mary, 
had been charged 12,600/. for her dresses one 
year, and 11,100/. another year. Just at this 
moment the, duchess thought herself obliged to 
appear at court, “ on account of some new clothes; 
which, as groom of the stoic, she had by her 
majesty’s order bought for herbut the queen 
charged the only friend her grace had .there to 
advise her, as from himself, not to come. It 
was scarcely possible, after this, to think of re 
taining her office, and it appears that the duchess 
of her own accord sent in her resignation. Lord 
Dartmouth, however, says that it was Marlbo¬ 
rough that intimated the necessity of her resign¬ 
ing, and that she threw her gold key on the floor, 
and told him to do what he liked with it; and 
that then Marlborough carried it to the queen.* 
About one point there is no doubt—Anne ac¬ 
cepted the resignation with eagerness and joyful¬ 
ness, and divided the duchess’s court places be¬ 
tween Mrs. Masham and the Duchess of Somerset. 
It astonished most people to see the duke consent 
to serve when his wife was dismissed—to sec him 
continue to hold the command of the troops under 
the ministry which had sprung out of a bed¬ 
room squabble, and which was sure to thwart him 
in all his measures. His enemies have generally 
accounted for tins by assuming that the duke’s 
avarice was at the bottom of it,; but bis ladv 
assigns very different reasons. “ The. Duke of 
Marlborough,” she says, “ notwithstanding an in¬ 
finite variety of mortifications, by which it was 
endeavoured to make hint TCsign bis commission, 
that there might be a pretence to raise un outcry 
against him, as having quitted his queen’s and his 
country’s service merely because be could not 
govern in the cabinet as well as in the field, con¬ 
tinued to serve yet another campaign. All bis 
friends here, moved by a true concern for the 
public welfare, pressed him to it, the confederates 
called him with the utmost importunity, and 
Prince Eugene entreated him to come with all the 
earnestness and passion that could be expressed.” 
These were certainly powerful inducements, and 
they may have been mingled (together with that 
passionate fondness for a line army which every 
good general must contract) with Marlborough’s 

doan.” These words are from a MS. paper, written by.’or rather for. 
the duchess, in the year 1710, hut not published. In tins printed 
“ Account” (he direct reference to Swift anti the Examiner is siw- 
pm,.jd, and it is .uerely said that Ilarley, allurwards lord treasurer 
mid Earl of Oxford, “hived his creatures to misrepresent me (her 
grace) throughout all the nation as a pickpocket.” 

* The Duchess herself says, “ When, after a very successful cam¬ 
paign, the Duke of Marlborough was returned to London, the 
queen most readily accepted the resignation which he carried her 
from me of my offices.”— Jraumt. There is n reason given by Horace 
Walpole for tins implacable hatred conceived hy the queen against 
the duchess, which is nlmost too gross to ho mentioned to modern 
eurs, but which, nevertheless, may have been perfectly true.—Hoc 
his Reminiscences. 

Mr. llnllum says, with strong and proper feeling—" It seems 
rather a humiliating proof of the sway which the feeblest prince en¬ 
joys even in n limited monarchy, that the fortuucs of Emope should 
have Mn changed hy nothing more noble than the insolence of one 
waitinjjps'oman, ami the cunning of another. It is true that this 
was effected by throwing the weight of the crown into the scale of a 
lowerftil factum ; yet the House of Bourbon would probably not 
lave leigucd Iwyond the I’yrennecs, but for Surah mid Abigail at 
Queen Anne's toilotiw.’’—-Const. Hist. a 
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love of money. Lord Peterborough, who had 
fondly hoped to eclipse his fame, and who was 
held by the Tories to be a far greater general than 
Marlborough, meanly joined in an mitcry against 
him in the House of Lords, where a vote of cen¬ 
sure was carried against the late Whig ministers 
for the ill successes of the war in Spain. The 
eccentric lord was rewarded by an embassy to 
Vienna, and Lord Galway, his rival in Spain, and 
the man he most hated, was disgraced and cen¬ 
sured by parliament. But it was in the House of 
Commons that the great strength of the Tories 
now lay. There they attacked the late Lord Trea¬ 
surer Godolphin, and heaped all kinds of censures 
on the fallen ministry. Among other things they 
charged the Whigs with having preferred profli¬ 
gates and blasphemers to the true friends of the 
church; and they declared that both church and 
state had been saved from destruction solely by 
the great goodness and wisdom of her majesty. 
The Bishop of London, still the fiery Compton, 
had been labouring during the preceding autumn 
with the clergy of London and Westminster, and 
had got up an address to her majesty, which 
seems to have been held as giving a clerical sanction 
to this last proceeding of the laymen in parliament. 

In this address Compton had spoken of “ the un¬ 
precedented attempts lately made to undermine 
not only our excellent constitution in church and 
state, but all religion and government whatso¬ 
ever.” To gratify the clergy, a bill was brought 
in for building fifty new churches in the cities of 
London and Westminster—the want of w hich was 
said to have contributed to the great increase of 
schism and irreligion; and, that this church busi¬ 
ness might be done by proper hands, that devout 
Christian, Henry St. John (Bolingbroke), had 
been charged, as secretary of state, to communicate 
the queen’s message upon it and the address of 
the archbishops, bishops, and clergy in convoca¬ 
tion assembled. The Commons voted 350,000/. 
for building the said churches—being, as they 
said, “ entirely disposed to promote everything 
that was for the interest of the established 
church.” 

For some time the Tories had been complaining 
that far too many seats in the House of Commons 
fell to men of no hereditary rank and of no landed 
property—that officers in the army, lawyers, mer¬ 
chants, and others living in towns and trading 
Cities were gradually assuming that superiority 
which naturally ought to belong to the lords of 
the soil. During this session a bill was brought 
in for securing the freedom of parliaments by 
farther qualifying the members to sit in the House 
of Commons. Hitherto no such qualification had 
been thought of; but now it was enacted than 
no man should represent a county unless he 
had a Teal estate in land of 600/. a-year, nor 
a borough unless he had a real estate i$ land 
tyorth 300/. a-year. Scarcely any resistance was 
made at the time by the Whigs to this qua¬ 
lification q/ut, which has since become a solemn 
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mockery, and an opprobrium to the British par¬ 
liament.* 

Harley, by this time, felt his position a very 
uneasy one, and it is supposed that he must have 
fallen through the intrigues of his colleague St. 
John, but for a lucky attempt which was made 
upon his life, and which rendered him for a short 
time popular with the nation. Although it had 
been so often proved that such money was thrown 
away, or worse, the different governments of Eng¬ 
land, whether Whig or Tory, continued to spend 
large sums on secret services. Germans, Italians, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, Poles, all found encourage¬ 
ment ; and the majority of these adventurers seem 
to have taken money from both sides, and to have 
betrayed the secrets (when they really knew any— 
which was not often) of both parties. Among the 
foreigners that fattened on this secret service money 
was a Frenchman who called himself the Marquis 
de Guiscard, and who got 500/. a-year. It is said 
that he was indebted to St. John for this liberality, 
and that he had recommended himself to that ac¬ 
complished and then dissipated scoundrel of genius 
by administering to and sharing in his pleasures, 
llarlcy, who had no taste for such revelries and 
excesses, thought 500/. a-year too large a sum, and 
reduced the amount. Thereupon the Frenchman 
hired himself to the cabinet of Versailles, and be¬ 
gan to supply the ministers of King Louis with 
secret intelligence. The correspondence was dis¬ 
covered, and he was urrested and brought before 
the English council. There he desired to speak 
in private with Secretary St. John; but the secre¬ 
tary assured him that this was a favour not to be 
granted to a man in his situation. Guiscard then 
advanced towards the table as if he would say 
something to Harley, and stabbed that minister in 
the breast with a pen-knife. Fortunately for 
Harley, the pen-knife, striking against a bone, 
broke about half an inch from the handle. Guiscard 
struck again and again, and Harley fell to the ground 
with blood flowing from his breast. Then St. John, 
crying out “ The villain has murdered Mr. Harley,” 
drew his sword; and the rest of the ministers 
followed his example. As in all cases of this sud¬ 
den and alarming kind, the scene is differently 

* Previously to llio introduction of tliia bill, un attempt lmd liceu 
made to curry an old bill, already lost more than once, for disabling 
all persons holding places from sitting iu the House of Commons. 
This project failed again. Darnel says, then " another bill to 
quality members, by having 600/. a-year for a knight of the shire, 
and 300/. a-year lor a burgess, succeeded tietter; the design of this 
was to exclude courtiers, military men, and merchants from sitting 
iu the House of Commons, in hopes thnt, this being settled, the land 
interest would lie the prevailing consideration in all their consulta¬ 
tions. They did not extend these qualifications to Scotland; it being 
pretended that, estates there being generally small, it would not be 

S to find men so qualified capable to serve. This was thought to 
c at an essential part of our constitution, touching the freedom 
of elections: and it had been, as ollen as it wob attempted, opposed 
by the ministry, though it had a firm abearance of securing liberty, 
when all was lodged with men of estates: yet our gentTy was become 
so ignorant and so corrupt, that niany apprehended the ill effects of 
this; and that the interest of trade, which indeed supports that of the. 
land, would neither be understood nor regarded.” From the opera¬ 
tion of this qualification bill a considerable portion of the, aristo¬ 
cracy were exempt; for it was provided that toe eldest sons of peers, 
or of any persons qualified to serve as knights of shires, should not 
be incapable of being elected though they had no such landed estates. 
The universities also were favoured, it being provided that those 
learned bodies should return their members as formerly. 
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described even by the eye-witnesses and actors in 
it; it is said, for example, that Guiscard attempted 
also to stab other members of the council, who all 
defended themselves with whatever came first to 
hand; that every one struck him as hard as he 
could with his naked fists, but that Mr. St. John 
pierced him through with his sword; that, on 
hearing the noise, the door-keepers and messen¬ 
gers in waiting rushed into the room, laid hands 
upon the assassin, and dragged him, with his bones 
almost all broken, to prison. Another account 
affirms that St. John was not the only one that 
used his sword, that Guiscard was wounded by 
several swords, and woutit' have been dispatched 
but for Lord Paulet, whb entreated they would 
not kill the assassin, but keep him to sec what dis¬ 
coveries he might make. It is said, too, that Guis¬ 
card begged the Duke of Ormond to dispatch him 
outright; and that his grace answered, thatlhat was 
not work fit for a gentleman. Lord Dartmouth, 
who was then one of the three secretaries of state, 
says—“ He (Guiscard) behaved himself with great 
confidence before the council; and denied every¬ 
thing, till he was shown one of his own letters, 
which he endeavoured to snatch out of Lord Har- 
court’s hand. Having thrust himself between the 
Duke of Ormond and Mr. Harley, in such a manner 
that he could easily have drawn the duke’s sword, if 
he had not depended on the other tool, when Mr. 
St. John refused to speak with him, lie bent down 
as if he would have whispered with Mr. Harley, 
and gave him two or three violent blows upon the 
breast before anybody could stop him. When 
Boueicr, tire surgeon, came, Mr. Harley asked him 
if he were in immediate danger, (the pen-knife 
having been broken in his body), that he might 
settle his affairs, for he did not fear death, which 
was visible by his countenance, which was not in 
the least altered. After Guiscard was carried into 
another room, he desired to speak with the Duke of 
Ormond, which the Duke refused, unless I would 
go with him, which I did. He (Guiscard) la¬ 
mented Mr. Harley, who, he said, was truly a 
great man, and to whom he hud many obligations; 
and several times repeated that the duke of Marl¬ 
borough was a lucky man. We asked him what 
he meant, by that. He said he had often designed 
to have done as much for him (Marlborough), and 
now it was fallen upon a man that he would be 
glad to be rid of.”* Notwithstanding his being 
an eye-witness, this rabid party-man is scarcely 
more entitled to implicit credit than Burnet, or 
any other writer on the other side. Burnet says 
not a word about Marlborough, but declares that 
it was Guiscard’s intention to assassinate St. John, 
who, however, was so placed as to be out of his 
reach, whereupon he struck, at Harley, who was 

* Notes on Burnet. There was a rumour as if the assassin hart 
intended to murder the queen. On this head Lord Dartmouth says; 
—“ If tlluMcurd had any designs upon the queen's life, hiss heart 
failed him, for ho had been with her the evening before, anil nolauly 
in the outer-room but Mrs. Fielding, or within coll but Mrs. Kirk, 
who was commonly asleep. The queen told mo he was very press¬ 
ing for an augmentation of his pension, and complained that ho was 
»U paid." 


within his reach—“ and wounded him as mud 1 as 
could be done with so small r tool.” The bishop 
adds, that the/)ther members of the council drew 
their swords and stabbed Guiscard in several 
places; and then the attendants being called in 
dragged out the all but murdered assassin. Har¬ 
ley’s wound appeared to be a slight one, yet he 
remained a long time in the hands of the surgeon. 
Some imputed this to an ill habit of body; some, 
among whom was his friend Swift, to the unskil¬ 
fulness of his surgeon; and some thought it was a 
mere artifice to increase the popular interest. 
There can be no doubt, however, that Guiscard 
was left in much worse case. Whether wounded 
by the single sword of St. John or by the swords 
of all the company, he hud wounds that were deep 
and dangerous, and when he was carried to New¬ 
gate he was considered by those who saw him as 
a dying man. Sonic of the members of the coun¬ 
cil visited him in Newgate, in order to examine 
him. Burnet says that his confession was kept 
secret,—Lord Dartmouth, that lie confessed no¬ 
thing, as lie could not expect a pardon. “Two days 
after,” adds Dartmouth, “ he desired to speak 
again with some of the council: he began a story 
of a man, who, he said, had ill designs, but would 
not name him; and stopped short, and said it 
would make against himself; and rambled like a 
man that was light-headed; upon which we left 
him. His correspondence with France seemed to 
he but of a late date; and the intelligence that he 
gave was of a matter few of the cabinet had any 
knowledge of before they hail read his letters; and 
he was never asked who lie lmd it from—the an¬ 
swer being evident.” This means that Guiscard 
had had his intelligence from his quondam ally 
and associate, St. John. If Guiscard discovered 
more than this, it was kept as under the seal of 
confession, and the unhappy man, whose intellect in 
all probability was deranged, died of his wounds in 
Newgate.* “ This accident,” says Burnet, “was 
of great use to Harley; for the party formed 
against him was ashamed to push a man who was 
thus assassinated by one who was studying to re¬ 
commend himself to the court of France, and who 
was believed to have formed a design against the 
queen’s person. Her health was at this time much 
shaken. She had three (its of an ague; the last 
was a severe one: but the progress of the disease 
was stopped by the hark.” Both houses of par¬ 
liament hastened to address her majesty, touching 
the late horrible and villanous attempt made upon 
the person of Mr. Harley by a French Papist. 
They affirmed that that minister’s fidelity and zeal 
had drawn upon him the hatred of all the abettors 
of Popery and faction; they pledged themselves 
to defend her majesty and all such faithful ser¬ 
vants against all the attempts of her enemies, 

* “ Thin bold attempt having incited the curiosity of multitudes to 
go undae Guiscard in Newgate, the turnkey kept his corpse in 
pickle after he was dead, and showed him for money several day*; 
which coming to the queen’s ear, she ordered Uu* laidy to bo buried: 
and a law was made this session, which made it felonv to assault a 
I’rivy Counsellor in the execution of his office.”— Life of Queen 
Anne. ' • 
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whether open or secret; and they desired that she 
would cause all Papists to he removed from the 
cities of London and Westminster.^ And accord¬ 
ingly a proclamation went forth, and the English 
Catholics, who had no more to do with Guiscard 
than the Mufti had to do with the church of Rome, 
were harassed and annoyed after the old fashion. 

If Harley had died they would have made a sort of 
saint and martyr of him ; as it was he was revered 
as one that had run extreme danger for the Protes¬ 
tant cause, and there was no longer any doubting 
of the patriotism, and orthodoxy, and anti-Jaeobit- 
ism of one who had had a French knife in him.* 
When he first appeared in the House of Com¬ 
mons, the speaker made a very pompous and very 
absurd discourse on the past dangers of the great 
minister; who, a few weeks after, was made lord- 
treasurer, and elevated to the House of Lords with 
the high-sounding titles of Earl of Oxford and 
Earl Mortimer. The death of Lord Rochester, 
which happened just at this time, was considered 
as another signal piece of good fortune for Harley. 
Hut at this moment his colleague St. John w ( as 
undermining his authority, and laving, among other 
plots, plans to monopolise the favour of Mrs. Mas- 
ham, who continued to monopolise, that of the 
queen. It is scarcely possible to conceive a more 
degrading state than that into which the govern¬ 
ment, as well as the court, had fallen: there were 
manoeuvres, intrigues, hack-door influences, bri¬ 
bery, and corruption everywhere, and frankness, 
sincerity, honesty, and disinterestedness nowhere. 
Even what was good and commendable in itself 
was brought about generally by base and treacher¬ 
ous means: Harley, or, as we must now’ call him, 
Lord Oxford, indolent and indecisive, did very 
little, and all that w'as done w’as done slowly, and 
every great state measure was made to partake of 
the character of a trick or a juggle at cards. On 
the 12th of June Anne prorogued this Tory par¬ 
liament, which had voted with exemplary readiness 
upwards of six millions and a-half, though they 
had assured the people that their very first step 
would be to curtail the supplies, as passed by the 
improvident Whigs. 

In the mean while Marlborough hud gone to the 
wars—and this was for the last time. Earnestly 
summoned by Prince Eugene and most of the 
leaders of the allies, he went into Flanders and 
took the command; hut he presently found that 

* Yi*t only a few months before Gitiscnnl’s attempt—that, is, about 
the end of 1710—Harley hud sent the Abbe Gaultier (of whom more 
will he heard in the sequel) to the Duke of Uerwick with authority 
to treat about the restoration of that duke’s half-brother, the Pre¬ 
tender. Ity this plan Anue was to continue to hold the crown till 
her death, and then the Pretender, upon assurances and securities 
touching the national religion and litiertii.'s, was to be brought in up¬ 
on the shoulders of the people. Nor were these secret negotiations 
without an elTerl. Berwick and the other advisers of the Pretender 
directed the .laeoliiles in the Knglish ]»rliament to fall in with the 
court nud with Harley, who by their means would be enabled to ob¬ 
tain a decided superiority. At the same lime the conclusion of a 
pence wus an indispensable condition. When Harley had attained 
all his ends, he took no steps wlmtcu-r to forward the great Jacobite 
plan; though lie continued to lean upon that party for siftpmt at 
home, and to correspond with it abroad, representing the news- 
Bity of caution,yet still speaking ns irthe succession of the House of 
Hunovcr would be easily set aside on the death of Aimo.—Memirt 
of lk, wich.—Mar-phcrsim—JioMnit Papm. 
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his authority was diminished and his force 
weakened, that many of his best regiments were 
drawn off for the now altogether hopeless war in 
Spain, or to be sacrificed in a paltry expedition to 
Quebec, under Mrs. Masham’s brother, Jack Hill. 
On the other hand, the French had regained new 
spirits by the proceedings of the Tory cabinet at 
home, and by the assurances of their emissaries, 
that it was the main object of Lord Oxford to 
hurry on a peace—to secure a peace at any price, 
or at least without any nice attention to the treaties 
of the grand alliance, or to the great principle of 
dethroning King Philip,—and they seemed con¬ 
fident, both in camp and court, that they would see 
disgrace brought upon a general who had so often 
humbled them, and whose very name had been 
a sound of terror in their ears. But Marlborough’s 
masterly conduct disappointed alike the hopes of 
the French abroad and of the Tories at home. 
Oxford and St. John, Dartmouth and the rest had 
been confident that in going to Flanders this year 
he was going to certain defeat and humiliation; 
and Marshal Villars, who had established lines 
which were deemed impregnable, and called Marl¬ 
borough’s nr plus ultra , all the way from Bou- 
chain to Caliche, and who had directed move¬ 
ments to he made on the Upper Rhine, which 
compelled Prince Eugene to quit his friend to 
watch the French in that quarter, anticipated 
nothing less than full security for the whole sum¬ 
mer, if Marlborough remained inactive, or a vic¬ 
tory if he attempted to force those wonderful lines.. 
Yet the result was altogether different: Marl¬ 
borough, with admirable generalship, distracted 
the attention of Villars, forced his impregnable 
lines at Arleux without losing a single soldier, 
and then calmly proceeded to invest Bouchain 
under the eyes of Villars, who either could do 
nothing, or relied too much upon the prodigious 
strength of that frontier town. In twenty days 
Bouchain was in the possession of Marlborough, 
and Villars was covered with shame. These 
brilliant successes, however, only forwarded the 
secret negotiations between the Tories and the 
agents of King Louis. The Tories had pledged 
themselves to the queen to draw the country out of 
a war which had been too much prolonged, and 
to disentangle her from those alliances which Wil¬ 
liam III. hail made, and which Marlborough and 
the preceding Whig ministry had maintained and 
strengthened: they lmd proclaimed, as an unques¬ 
tionable axiom in politics, that England ought to 
watcli the balance of power, but to keep aloof 
from the disputes of foreign states—to engage in 
commercial relations with every country in the 
world, but to contract alliances offensive and defen¬ 
sive with none. This was neither the first nor the 
last time such principles were announced: they 
were clearly impracticable, and would have been 
very questionable in many cases, in reference both 
to honour and interest, if they could have been 
acted upon; but, this notwithstanding, they were 
acceptable to the musses of the people, who had lmd 
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a surfeit of military dory, and -who were now thirst¬ 
ing for a peace, which, however, they hardly 
desired with more eagerness than they had at the 
beginning desired the war. This popular feeling 
would in all probability have been less violent if 
Marlborough had been less grasping and ava¬ 
ricious, and his wife less arrogant. Another cir¬ 
cumstance that made many men impatient for any 
kind of peace was their natural, and, we think, 
commendable preference of the pleasant light 
wines of France, to the strong and heavy wine 
of Portugal. It may look like a joke, but it is cer¬ 
tain that this cause is very seriously mentioned 
by several writers of the day, and classed with 
the love of the church, and a hatred and jealousy 
of the Marlhoroughs, as a contributor to the 
inglorious peace of Utrecht. “ And now,” says 
Cunningham, “ I shall take this opportunity to 
speak of the French wine-drinkers as truly and 
briefly as I can. On the first breaking out of the 
confederate war, the merchants in England were 
prohibited from all commerce with France, and a 
heavy duty was laid upon French wines. This 
caused a grievous complaint among the topers, 
who have great interest in the parliament, us if 
they had been poisoned by port wines. Mr. Port- 
man Seymour, who was a jovial companion, and 
indulged his appetites, hut otherwise a good man ; 
General Churchill, the Duke, of Marlborough’s 
brother, a mmi of courage, but a lover of wine ; Mr. 
Periera, a Jew and smell-feast, and other hard- 
drinkers, declared that the want of French wine 
was not to be endured, and that they could hardly 
bear up under so great a calamity. These were 
joined by Dr. Aldridge, who, though nicknamed 
“ the priest of Bacchus,” was otherwise an excellent 
man, and adorned with all kinds of learning. Dr. 
Ratclilfe, a physician of great reputation, who 
ascribed the cause of all diseases to the want of 
French wines, though lie was very rich, and much 
addicted to wine, yet being extremely covetous, 
bought the cheaper wines; but at the same time 
he imputed the badness of his wine to the war, and 
the difficulty of getting better: therefore the Duke 
of Beaufort and the Earl of Scarsdale, two young 
noblemen of great interest among their acquaint¬ 
ance, who had it in their power to live in magnifi¬ 
cence or luxury, merrily attributed all the doctor’s 
complaints to his avarice. All those were also for 
peace rather than war. And all the bottle com¬ 
panions, many physicians, and great numbers of 
the lawyers and inferior clergy, and, in fine, the 
loose women too, were united together in the fac¬ 
tion against the Duke of Marlborough.”* 

* * Hist. fir. Brit.—To gratify these claret and champagne drinkers, 
an act had been passed in the preceding session, repealing the arts 
of the 3rd and 4th of Anne, so far us they related to prohibiting 
the importation of French wines. " This,” says Burnet, “ was 
lmt much to tho honour of those who promoted it; the interest 
of the untion lay ngainst it so visibly, taut uothiug hut the deli 
cute palates of those who loved that liquor could huve carried 
, Mich a motion through tho two Houses. But though the hill 
passed, it was like to have no effect: for it was provided that the 
wine should ho imported in neutral vessels; and the King of France 
hod forbid it to tie exported iu any vessels but his own; it seeming 
lie reckoned that' our aosiro of drinking hie wine would curry us to 
take it on such terms Ml lie should prescribe.” 


Ever since the beginning of the year secret mes¬ 
sengers had been going and coming between Lon¬ 
don and Paris—some employed and received by 
Lord Oxford/ some by St. John, who, though 
equally determined on a peace, as the only means 
of keeping down Marlborough and Godolphin, were 
by no means agreed as to the means of obtaining 
it. It appears proved beyond the reach of a doubt 
that St. John wrote repeatedly to the Pretender at 
this moment, while Oxford, less enthusiastic or far 
more cautious, contented himself witli sending 
word of mouth messages, unmeaning compliments, 
and vague hopes. Oxford, however, is generally 
believed to have been the first to make a direct 
overture of peace to the French court. 

There was in England u certain Abbe Gaultier, 
an adept in gallantry, and in intrigues, political as 
well as amorous, even above the degree common 
to a certain class of French priests before the Re¬ 
volution, who were little more, than priests by 
name, or little better than profligates, panders, 
and chemiliers d*Industrie. This Gaultier knew 
England well,aud was in the closest intimacy with 
the Catholic Lady Jersey, the wife of a Tory mi¬ 
nister. Oxford preferred him to others on ac¬ 
count of his equivocal character, which would 
make it easy to deny and disavow his proceedings 
if they should fail of success and coinc to be dis¬ 
covered hv the Whigs. The abbe, without papers, 
hut fully instructed, repaired secretly to Puris, and 
easily obtained an audience of de Torcy. “ Sir,” 
said the confident priest, “ do you wish for a 
peace? I am come to give you the means of 
treating, and of concluding one independently of 
the Dutch, who are unworthy of the honour done 
them by our king, who has so often addressed 
himself to them for the pacification of Europe.” 
According to de Torcy himself, whose account we 
follow, “ to ask a minister of France then, whe¬ 
ther he wished for peace, was like asking a man 
suffering under a long and dangerous malady, 
whether lie wished to get better.” This minister, 
however, well aware of the fact that there were 
mountebanks and impostors of all descriptions 
going about ,to profit by the difficulties of their 
country, made Gaultier explain himself thoroughly 
before he would trust him in the slightest degree. 
“ As to the means of conducting this negotiation,” 
said the abbe, “ only give me a letter for my Lord 
Jersey, saying that you arc glad to have heard 
from me that he is in good health, and that you 
have charged me with your thanks for his inqui¬ 
ries. That letter alone will serve as my passport, 
and as my powers to listen to the propositions they 
arc disposed to make.” De Torcy was charmed 
at the facility of negotiating without committing 
himself. “ This peace,” says he, “ was as abso¬ 
lutely necessary to us as it was unexpected by us. 
All our negotiations and attempts at negotiation 
in Holland had only produced a greater animo¬ 
sity and a more obstinate determination to con¬ 
tinue the war; and England, more than any oilier 
power, had hitherto blown the lire. l * K ‘ linv 
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ministers of that crown now held a language 
totally different from that of their predecessors; 
and the advances they were making were the less 
open to any suspicion, as it was for their evident 
and personal interests that the war, the prop of 
the credit of the Whigs, their enemies, should 
finish immediately. They asked from the king 
no sort of engagement—no, not so much as the 
shadow of an engagement; Gaultier hud orders 
to be satisfied with a simple letter of compliment, 
hy which it would be understood that the general 
proposition had been favourably received in 
France.” By order of Louis, de Torcy wrote 
the note to Lord Jersey, and gave it to Gaultier 
with viva voce instructions to assure the ministers 
of her Britannic majesty, that his master, justly 
irritated at the conduct of the States-General, 
would never again treat for a peace through them, 
but solely with England. The abbe travelled back 
to London, and shortly after was back again at 
Paris to inquire as to the advantages which Louis 
was disposed to offer to England as the price of 
her abandoning her allies, and recognising his 
grandson as king of Spain. Encouraged by the 
defeat of the Archduke Charles, the surrender of 
General Stanhope and the whole course of events 
in Spain, and not as yet alarmed by Marlbo¬ 
rough’s forcing Villars’s boasted lines and cap¬ 
turing Bouchain, Louis was not disposed to offer 
very much; and all that he did offer was, that we 
should keep Gibraltar and have a free trade with 
Spain and the Indies. The secret of these nego¬ 
tiations was not long kept—probably Gaultier 
himself sold them to the Dutch—for, presently, 
Petikum intimated to Louis that, if he would enter 
again into negotiation with the States-General, he 
would certainly have reason to be satisfied with 
the Dutch. When neither party could hope to 
deceive the other any longer, Lord Oxford and 
St. John explained themselves to the Statcs-Gcne- 
ral; and then it was represented that both Eng¬ 
land and Holland would be happy to contribute to 
the conclusion of a general, a definitive, and a last¬ 
ing treaty of peace; that the republic was ready to 
join the queen of Great Britain to this effect; but 
that the propositions to be offered by France must 
be large and definite.* At this point the business 
became heavy, and Oxford slower even than usual. 
If Marlborough had been well beaten by Villars, 
the lord treasurer might have taken heart; but as 
the lord-general .had gained, without loss of blood 
or loss of any material kind, advantages equiva¬ 
lent to a great victory, it seemed dangerous to run 
on too rapidly to make a treaty which could only 
have been justified by the annihilation of our army 
abroad and the defeat of our fleets. The people of 
England wished for peace, but were anxious that 
that peace should be an honourable one: if they 
should be irritated by any sudden and disgraceful 
treaty, their blessings upon the present pacific mi¬ 
nistry were pretty sure to be converted into curses. 
Lord Raby, our ambassador at the Hague, repre- 

* Memoires <le Torcy. 


sented that it was advisable and necessary to be 
open with the States-General, lest they should 
have reason to accuse us of taking our measures 
without them; and his lordship further said that 
all the letters from France agreed, that all the 
hope the French king had was to sow jealousies 
among the allies. But Mr. Secretary St. John 
soon prepared his excellency to entertain other 
sentiments, by acquainting him that it was her 
majesty’s pleasure he should make all possible 
haste to St. James’s, as there were many intrigues 
expected upon the tapis, concerning which the 
queen thought it expedient that he (Lord Raby) 
should confer with her ministers here. This Raby 
had been very anxious for an English peerage and 
for the title of Earl of Strafford, being a Went¬ 
worth, and cousin to the son of the man that had 
made the name of Strafford for ever memorable in 
English history: therefore, St. John, in the same 
letter, tells him that her majesty designs, upon his 
arrival in England, to give him the promotion 
in the peerage which he desired; and then, 
“ that his excellency might begin to have some 
notions agreeable to the sense of her ministers,” 
the secretary tells him that Britain “ had gone so 
much too far in weaving her interest into that of 
the continent, that it would prove no easy task to 
disentangle our affairs without tearing or rend¬ 
ing.” Raby, in his reply, thought far more of 
his peerage than of the Dutch. He seems to have 
been in a paroxysm of gratitude. “ You may be 
assured,” he writes to St. John, “ that I will ven¬ 
ture anything, and undertake anything, to serve 
the queen: you may venture boldly to trust me 

with the real intentions .If you have 

a mind I should come over for the queen’s ser¬ 
vice, I am ready to come in a yacht, frigate, 
packet-boat, or any way.”* And in such ways as 
these did the court overcome the scruples of the 
few Tories that had any, about rushing on to a 
disgraceful peace as the termination of a long and 
glorious war. Harley, Jersey, and Shrewsbury 
pressed the queen not only to send the Abbt? Gaul¬ 
tier back to France, but to send him in company 
with one of her own subjects—“ a man of wit and 
fidelity, in whom she might put confidence.” As 
the proper person they proposed Matthew Prior, 
the poet, who was already well known in France, 
where he had passed some years as secretary of 
embassy to the Earls of Portland and Jersey. 
“ Prior,” says de Torcy, “was renowned in Eng¬ 
land foY his wit and poetry; but his best quality, 
at the present conjuncture, was a sincere desire 
for the peace, and his attachment to the Lord 
Treasurer Oxford.” Accordingly, in the month of 
July, Matthew Prior was dispatched for France 
with the abbd, and with a paper signed “ Anne 
R.,” at the top, and “ A. R.,” but not counter¬ 
signed, below, importing that he was fully in¬ 
structed and authorised to communicate to France 
the preliminary demands of the queen, and to 
bring her back the answer. These preliminary 

• Prior’s Negotiations* 
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demands, or private propositions, were, that the. 
Dutch should have a harrier with a security to 
their trade; that the emperor should have a har¬ 
rier on the Rhine; that another harrier should he 
erected for the Duke of Savoy, who should reco¬ 
ver possession of all the places he had lost, and 
keep possession of all those which he had gained, 
or which had been conferred upon him by the 
emperor; that care should he taken to esta¬ 
blish a proper balance of power in Italy; that 
positive assurance should be given that the crowns 
of France and Spain should never be united; that 
all the allies should be satisfied according to their 
agreements and treaties with England, and that 
their pretensions should be regulated and termi¬ 
nated to their common satisfaction: and, in rela¬ 
tion to Great Britain in particular, that trade and 
commerce should be so settled as to give satisfac¬ 
tion to her majesty’s subjects; that the govern¬ 
ment as now settled should be acknowledged in 
France; that Gibraltar and Port Mahon should 
continue in our possession; that Dunkirk should 
be demolished; that the Assicnto should be 
entirely in the hands of Great Britain;* that 
Newfoundland should be entirely given up to 
the English; that the trade of Hudson’s Bay 
should continue in the hands of the French 
and English; that all things in America should 
continue in the possession of those they should 
be found to be in possession of at the conclusion 
of the peace ; that all advantages, or liberty 
of commerce, that had been or should be granted 
to the French by the Spaniards, should be equally 
granted to the subjects of Great Britain; and, 
finally, that the secret of the present over¬ 
tures should be closely kept, till allowed to be 
divulged by the mutual consent of both parties con- 
cerned.t Upon the poet’s arrival at Paris, de Torcy 
wrote to Secretary St. John, to express his great 
pleasure at seeing Mr. Prior again after an inter¬ 
val of so many years; and, at the same time, his 
regret that he had not greater liberty to employ 
those talents which he was persuaded he could 
have made a good use of. In his Memoirs the 
French minister says that Prior had good inten¬ 
tions, but very limited powers; that he could only 
listen to the answers made to the propositions he 
brought. The French minister conceived that the 
advantages 'demanded by England would ruin the 
trade of France and of other nations; but Prior 
told him that the service his mistress was willing 
to render the House of Bourbon, in maintaining 
King Philip on the throne of Spain, merited ad¬ 
vantageous distinctions for herself and her king¬ 
dom. Prior further attempted to prove that Eng¬ 
land ought to be gratified with four establishments 
in Spanish America, anywhere between California 
and the straits of Maghellan. England, he said, 
had contracted immense debts, and must find some 

* The Assicnto was the contract for anpi>lving the Spanish posses¬ 
sions in South America with nef?roca iroui Africa. It had been for¬ 
merly held by Portugal, but by France since 170*. 

t History of Priori Negotiations.—Mi moires dc Torcy. 
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means of paying them—nothing was so likely to 
answer the purpose as to advantages resulting from 
her trade in America—King Philip ought to con¬ 
sider the sacrifices it would cost the queen ot 
England to suppqrt him; for the Austrian claim¬ 
ant had promised her majesty all possible advan¬ 
tages, and hud engaged, by secret treaties, to admit, 
the English flag into the ports of South Ame¬ 
rica as freely as the flag of Spain. But dc Torcy 
represented, with good effect, that these bargains 
with Charles were very unlikely to he realised: 
that the throne of King Philip had taken good root 
in the soil of Spain, and that, except the Catalans, 
and a few bands of malcontents scattered here and 
there, the people of that country lmd unequivocally 
proved their attachment to the Bourbon, and their 
resolution to have him and none oilier for their 
sovereign. But there was yet another argument 
of which the French diplomatist could hardly 
make too much: by the death of his brother, the 
Emperor Joseph, which happened at Vienna in 
the month of April of the present year, the claim¬ 
ant, Charles, had been called to the empire and 
to the hereditary states of the House of Austria. 
If to these dominions this prince were allowed to 
join Spain, Naples, and Sicily, the Milanese, and 
the two Indies, his power must be excessive and 
dangerous to Europe. Were the allies anxious to 
see again the colossal might of the Emperor 
Charles V. ? In beginning this war they had 
declared that their motive' was a fear of seeing 
the crowns of France and Spain, the Indies, &c., 
united on one head; hut would that union he 
less dangerous which they now seemed aiming 
at ? Charles had put forth no declaration that the 
Spanish inheritance should he held separate, by a 
prince of his house, from the Austrian inheritance 
and the empire; hut Louis had hound himself, 
and was ready to repeat the pledge, that, though a 
Bourbon prince should reign in Spain, that crown 
should never be worn by the same person that 
wore the crown of France. These particular argu¬ 
ments were overpowering; and if the expulsion 
of Philip and the establishment of Charles ought 
never to have been made a condition in the Grand 
Allance—as it never would have been if William 
III. had lived to work out his own plan—it was 
now certainly time to think of abandoning that 
principle. There was, therefore, in the great 
change of circumstances resulting from the death 
of the Emperor Joseph, sufficient ground to justify 
a change in policy, and an advance towards 
peace—though never such a peace as the Harleys 
and St. Johns were now precipitating. 

As Matthew Prior was so limited by his in¬ 
structions, the French cabinet sent him back to 
London, accompanied by M. Manager, a very ex¬ 
pert diplomatist, and by the poet’s old friend, the 
Abbe Gaultier. All these measures were con¬ 
certed with great secrecy; and in some respects 
there was a double mystery, for neither Prior nor 
even Gaultier was made acquainted with the in¬ 
structions with which the French cabinet furnished 
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Manager. These instructions were full and sig¬ 
nificant. Manager Avas to demand gn equivalent 
for the ruin of Dunkirk; he was to demand the 
restitution of some of the places which Louis had 
lost in Flanders, and particularly of Lille and 
Tournay. lie was to offer some other places in 
exchange for these; but, above all things, he was 
to be circumspect, and only bid by elegies like a 
cautious man at an auction. ^-The English poet, the 
French abbe, and th diomme de bureau got safely 
and secretly into England; but at Canterbury 
they were discovered, and, having no regular pass¬ 
ports, were seized by the master of the packet- 
boats, Mr. Macky,—the author of the Memoirs, 
from which we have quoted some quaint and amusing 
characters of the personages of the English court, 
cabinet, and parliament,—who had got informa¬ 
tion of Prior’s illegal journey. If the Whigs had 7 
been in power there were acts of parliament which 
would have justified stretching the poet’s neck at 
Tyburn; but, under the Tories, Avho had em¬ 
ployed him, he Avas safe; and, after a short de¬ 
tention, he was liberated by my Lord Treasurer 
Oxford or by Secretary Bolingbroke.* One fine 
evening in August Prior was admitted into’ the 
queen’s apartment; and on the same evening he 
waited on Manager with heT majesty’s compli¬ 
ments, and heT regrets that he had been obliged 
to come in so secret a manner. The poet also deli¬ 
vered courteous messages from Oxford, Jersey, 
Shrewsbury, and St. John, who had been ap¬ 
pointed to open the conferences with the French 
agent. Anne, hoAvevcr, demanded, in writing, a 
categorical answer to all the propositions which 
she had sent to Paris by Prior. Manager was 
greatly embarrassed at this demand; but he drew 

* Tin* account given of this odd transaction in the Memoirs 
of tlio Secret Services of John Mucky, Ksq., is very amusing. 
This Mucky lind partaken plentifully of the secret service 
money in King William’s time, and lmd been instrumental in 
detecting several persons that were carrying on treasonable corre¬ 
spondence with France, with the exiled King James, and his son, the 
Pretender. These services wen* not much appreciated when the 
Tories got into power, and when St. John, the foreign secretary, was 
himself undeniably engaged in similnr intercourse. " Jlut," say 
the Memoirs, “ the fatal information which was Mr. Mucky’s min, 
and which he linth never heun able to retrieve, was a letter he re¬ 
ceived from Calais, that an English gentleman arrived there that 
morning in a boat directly from the river Thames; that he took post 
immediately for Paris; and that the boat waited his return. Mr. 
Murky sent this account to my Lord Bolingbroke. then secretary of 
state; who, by his secretary, Mr. Tilson, desired him to say nothing 
of it, but to look out for his return : accordingly Mr. Macky em¬ 
ployed all his people between the Forelands, by which the lwul must 
pass to return, to look out for her, and at last had advice that she 
landed at Deal three persons with my Lord Bolingbroke’s pass. 
Mr. Macky, upon this advice, made haste to Canterbury, through 
which they must pass, and, tq his surprise, found the gentleman going 
hy the name of Matthews to be his old ocqnuintaneo Mr. Prior, and 
Monsieur Menuger, and the Ahbe OaullieT. Mr. Macky dispatched 
an express that night to tke Duke of Marlborough, then at the siege 
of Bouchain, with this important nows; hut whether his grace could 
not believe that the ministry would make such a step without him, 
Mr. Macky’s letter was exposed, and a eopy of it sent by Mr. Wat¬ 
kins to Lord Bolingbroke. Mr. Macky also took horse for Tun¬ 
bridge, and acquainted the Bishop of AVinchester and Admiral Ayl¬ 
mer with the matter, that they might inform my laird Sunderland; 
he alarms Count Gullas and Mr. Vryberghen; and Mr, Macky being 
found to lie the person who laid the train that sprung the mine, it 
brought down tlic indignation of the ministry furiously upon him. 
My Lord Bolingbroke threatened to hang him for keeping a corre¬ 
spondence with Franco. The Earl of Oxford ordered the postmaster 
to send his contract for the packet-bouts to the attorney-general, for 
Jiis opinion in point of law; his creditors were hounded out upon 
him; he was thrown into prim, and there lie lay at the king’s ac¬ 
cession to tlic throne." 


up a paper full of double meanings and equivoca¬ 
tions, and with this the English ministers Avcrc so 
far satisfied as to proceed to the first conference, 
which was held privately in the house of Lord 
Jersey on the 26th of August, when Marlborough 
was bombarding Bouchain. But, notwithstanding 
every precaution, the conferences were discovered, 
and a large part of the nation became convinced 
that the Tory ministry were resolved to conclude a 
peace upon any terms. By the beginning of No¬ 
vember preliminary articles were signed betAvccn 
England and France, and communicated to the 
ambassadors of the emperor and Holland. The 
emperor’s minister instantly made the articles 
public through a London newspaper, and Avas for¬ 
bidden the court. The Dutch minister was 
equally dissatisfied with them; but, after some- 
altercation and correspondence, in which the able 
pen of Matthew Prior Avas employed, together 
with the still abler pen of St. John, they found 
themselves forced to consent to a congress, which 
was to treat for a general peace, and to meet 
on the 1st of January at Utrecht. The repre¬ 
sentations of the States-Gencrul, made on both 
sides the water, produced, however, some im¬ 
pression ; and, though Anne’s ministers de¬ 
clared, in a memorial, that the queen remained 
firm in her resolution of adhering to the prelimi¬ 
naries signed hy Manager and her ministers, it 
was also declared that a delicate attention would 
he paid to the interests of all the members of the 
Grand Alliance, and of those who had been con¬ 
cerned with them, or encouraged hy them to take 
up arms in Spain, Italy, ot elsewhere, and that 
care- should be taken to obtain from his most 
Christian majesty full explanations of his inten¬ 
tions on these points. In France the signing of 
the preliminaries was hailed as an omen of suc- 
ces and triumph, and de Torcy wrote to Se¬ 
cretary St. John that his master, King Louis, 
“ wholly depended upon the secrecy and good use 
he would make of the entire confidence he testi¬ 
fied to the queen of Great Britain.” On the other 
hand, the Emperor Charles called upon the prin¬ 
ces of the empire, in a circular letter, to persevere 
in all the objects proposed hy the Grand Alliance; 
and the Elector of Hanover, who was only a step 
from the. throne of Great Britain, remonstrated 
against the preliminaries in a strong memorial. 

In the mean while Marlborough, crowned with 
fresh, hut worse than useless, laurels, had returned 
to England to be insulted by the mob, to be 
baited by the ministers, and to witness the throw¬ 
ing in the dirt of most of the fruits of the most 
brilliant Avar in Avhich England had been engaged 
in modern times. In taking leave of the Statcs- 
General he said, he was grieved that he was now 
obliged to return into England, where all his 
services to their republic were to be turned to his 
disgrace. If lie could derive satisfactiop from 
the’miserable failure of the new pet general of the 
Tories—Jack Hill, the brother of Mrs. Masham— 
there was certainly occasion for Indulging in that 
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feeling. While they Avert' making their pacific 
overtures to France, in which they bargained for 
retaining every place in America which might he 
in their possession at the time of signing the defi¬ 
nitive treaty of peace, Oxford or St. John* dis¬ 
patched that precious brigadier-general to Quebec, 
to make the conquest of Canada, with 5000 land- 
troops, and a fleet under the command of Sir Ho- 
venden Walker. Hill, after various unnecessary 
delays and absurd manoeuvres, entered the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence in the end of the month of August. 
He began to ascend the mighty river that pours 
itself into the gulf, but before he could reach Que¬ 
bec he was overtaken by fog and tempest, and 
driven among sands and rocks. Some of the 
transports foundered in the river; others were 

• It is suspected that St. John, who wax us thorough-pared an in¬ 
triguer as any French ulilie that ever Inert, promoted the expedition, 
and-proeured the appointment of Hill, to gratify his sister. All pub¬ 
lic men knew by this time—-and St. John Iwttcr than any of them— 
that the subjection of the queen to the low-minded Mrs. Mashnra was 
as absolute ns it had been in former days to the high-spirited and 
clever wife of Marlborough; and it was precisely in his ehuruetcr 
and habits, in order to undermine Oxford, whom he despised more 
than he hated, to win over the bedchamber-woman at all liaznrds. 
Cunningham Hays decidedly, that Mrs. Manhunt was'a principal pro- 
jrctress of the Quebec expedition, which was undertaken for her 
private interest. “ 'Hie Karl of Oxford said, he had always opposed 
this undertaking; mul that the managers of this American expedi¬ 
tion had never given any account of the money, to the amount of 
20,000/.,issued out of the Treasury for it; of which loud complaints 
were afterwords raude by the impatient people, llut all these things, 
through the queen's connivance, were overlooked: and the mulii- 
tude of impositions wu so neat, that none of the public defaulters 
were compelled to refund tneir peculations,”— Hitt. Great Brit. 
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stranded on its hanks with their crews, troops, and 
stores. The poor soldiers and sailors thus cast 
away were tomahawked and scalped by the wild 
Indians, or were subjected to scarcely less horrible 
treatment at the hands of the French colonists. 
Yet still, when the storm abated, and the fog dis¬ 
persed, a brave man might have seen his way 
clearly, for the English force was still consider¬ 
able, and the French ill prepared to meet it. But 
Hill, who was not a brave man, and who had as 
little military skill as the Abigail that had procured 
him his appointment, hesitated and quailed, and 
then called a council of war, in which it was agreed 
to return home as fast as possible. Hill reached 
Portsmouth in the month of October; but the 
fatality which attended the expedition was not yet 
over;—she had scarcely reached port, when the 
admiral’s ship—a fine seventy-four—blew up with 
every soul on hoard. 

During the recess of parliament the Tory minis¬ 
try had been engaged in strengthening their in¬ 
terest by the distribution of titles and promotions. 
Wentworth Lord Raby, of course, got his earldom 
of Stafford—though, according to Swift, he was 
scarcely worth the buying, being “ possessed of no 
parts, infinitely proud, and wholly illiterate.” Sir 
Simon Harcourt, who held the seals, was created 
Baron Harcourt, and soon after was made lord 
chancellor: the Duke of Hamilton, wjio persisted 
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in his devious course, but kept mostly on the side 
of hot Jacobitism, was made an ^English peer 
under the title of Duke of Brandon: the Duke of 
Buckingham, being made president of the council 
in the room of the Earl of Rochester deceased, was 
succeeded in the office of steward of the household 
by Earl Paulct, who had been superseded in the 
Treasury by the promotion of Harley, Earl of Ox¬ 
ford, to the lord-treasurership; and Robinson, 
bishop of Bristol, on the decease of the Duke of 
Newcastle, was made lord privy seal—an appoint¬ 
ment which reminded people somewhat too strongly 
of Archbishop Laud andnis times, when church¬ 
men of the most despotic principles monopolised 
so large a share of state business. Encouraged by 
all these symptoms and by the seeming prostration 
of the Whigs, who had achieved or completed the 
Revolution of 1688 ; convinced that it was the in¬ 
tention of the queen and of those who now governed 
for her to bring in the Pretender on her death, 
the enthusiastic Jacobites in Scotland had proceeded 
to some startling demonstrations of loyalty to the 
old dynasty. The Duchess of Gordon, who had 
so earnestly written to the Pretender—“ Come 
when you please, and to what port you please, and 
you will be well received ”—sent as a proper pre¬ 
sent to the faculty of advocates at Edinburgh a 
medal with a head on the right side, with the in¬ 
scription “ Cujus est ? ” and on the reverse the 
British island, with the motto “ Rnldite .” The 
head was that of the Pretender, and it was reputed 
a good likeness. The advocates, whose loyalty 
must have been enlivened by claret, voted by a 
majority of 63 to 12 that the medal should be 
accepted as a good and honourable present: and 
Mr. Dundas, of Arniston, in the name of the whole 
faculty returned the Duchess of Gordon most 
hearty thanks for this medal of their sovereign lord 
the king, hoping and trusting that her grace would 
soon have the opportunity to compliment the faculty 
with a second medal, struck upon the restoration 
of the rightful monarch, and the termination of 
rebellion. This was too flagrant to let pass: the 
Duke of Queensbcrry, secretary of state for Scot¬ 
land, was informed of the proceedings, and the re¬ 
sident minister of Hanover remonstrated against 
them in a formal memorial, to which Anne and her 
ministers could not turn a deaf ear without openly 
declaring against the act of succession. But the 
vindicatory steps taken were in reality worse than 
no notice at all. The lord advocate, Sir David 
Dalrymplc, a stanch Whig and friend to the Pro¬ 
testant succession in the house of Hanover, was 
disgraced on pretence of remissness in not prose¬ 
cuting the makers and distributors of the medal; 
while Dundas of Arniston was let off, notwithstand¬ 
ing his printing and publishing a vindication of his 
treasonable speech and conduct, in which paper he 
out-Heroded himself, and treated the acts of the 
British parliament with contempt. 

The session did not begin this year before the 7th 
of December. The queen delivered the opening 
speech in person. As long as the Duchess of 


Marlborough had enjoyed her good graces, Anne 
had to all appearance delighted in the war; and 
she had certainly, year after year, witnessed its 
continuance, and heard of the bloody battles and 
losses in the deadly breach without any visible 
emotion. Her weak and timid mind had even 
rejoiced in the fictions of the poets that made her 
a Bellona; but now the Tories were anxious to 
make her figure as a most tender-hearted sove¬ 
reign, and as the proper type of the goddess of 
peace. They had represented that her majesty’s 
heart was set upon putting a stop to that vast effu¬ 
sion of blood ; that she had beheld with tenderness 
and grief the sufferings of her people, forced into 
the field, not to defend their native country, not to 
uphold the church and state, but to gratify the 
covetousness and ambition of her allies abroad and 
of her late ministers at home—“ to the eternal 
reproach of Christianity.” Although these preludes 
had prepared parliament for what they might ex¬ 
pect, they were somewhat startled by the hold and 
reproachful paragraph with which Anne began her 
speech. “ 1 am glad,” said she, “ that 1 can now 
tell you, that, notwithstanding the arts of those who 
delight in w r ar, both place and time are appointed 
for opening the treaty of a general peace.” Marl¬ 
borough was in the house when he was thus un¬ 
graciously reflected upon. Without the least re¬ 
gard to obvious truths, the queen declared that all 
her allies were ready to concur with her, and had 
an entire confidence in her. The more she had 
gone into measures or intrigues for sapping and 
undermining the Act of Succession, the louder had 
become her declarations, in public, of attachment to 
the house of Hanover, and of anxiety for securing 
the rights of that house to the crown as limited by 
parliament. On the present occasion, this matter, 
together with the Protestant religion and the liberty 
of the nation, was proclaimed to be her “ chief 
concern.”* On proposing an address of thanks, 
ministers found themselves abandoned by Notting¬ 
ham, who was jealous of Ilarlcy, and who had been 
in treaty with some of the Whigs. Nottingham 
rose and made a long and striking speech against 
the address, against the policy now pursued, against 
such a peace as was now proposed, against the occu¬ 
pancy of the throne of Spain by a Bourbon, and 
against everything that had been done or was doing 
by the ministry. He moved that a clause should 
be added to the address, declaring that, in the opi¬ 
nion of that house, no peace could be safe or honour¬ 
able to Great Britain or Europe,which allotted Spain, 
and the Indies to any branch of the house of Bour¬ 
bon. This gave rise to a violent debate, in the 
course of which Marlborough spoke with unusual 
heat and at a great length, being stung to the quick 
by the invidious implications of the speech from 
the throne. “ I can declare,” said he, “ with a 
safe conscience, in the presence of her majesty, 
who knows me, and now hears me, of this illustri¬ 
ous assembly, and of Almighty God, who is in- 

* A few weeks before title,'Anne had coneented to receive a letter 
from her half-brother the PrettndeT. 
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finitely above all the powers upon earth, and be¬ 
fore whom, according to the ordinary course of 
nature, I must soon appear to give an account of 
my actions, that T ever was desirous of a safe, 
honourable, and lasting peace; and far from any 
design of prolonging the war for my own private 
advantage, as my enemies have most falsely in¬ 
sinuated.” Upon the question being put, it was 
carried in favour of Nottingham by a majority of 
62 to 54, in spite of all the exertions of the court, 
who thus saw they had nothing to hope for in the 
House of Lords. When their lordships went up 
with their address, the queen told them very coldly 
that she was sorry any one could think she would 
not do her utmost to recover Spain and the Indies 
from the house of Bourbon. This pious queen 
seems never to have hesitated at similar falsehoods 
and evasions: at this very moment she had entirely 
made up her mind to leave Spain and the 
Indies to Philip. In the House of Commons the 
Tories had it all their own way: the address, 
echoing part of her speech, assured Anne that 
they would use their utmost endeavours to disap¬ 
point as well the arts and designs of those who for 
private views might delight in war, as the hopes 
the enemy might have vainly entertained of receiv¬ 
ing advantage from any division among themselves. 
Robert Walpole proposed an amendment similar 
to that carried in the Upper House by Notting¬ 
ham, but he found himself left in a minority of 
10(5 to 232. 

For some time matters remained in this state, 
the Tories carrying what they chose in the 
Commons, the Whigs in the Lords. In the latter 
House there was a strong antipathy to the Scottish 
peers, who were almost to ft man Tories, if 
not Jacobites, and who began, as a body, to show 
too early a disposition to be bribed and bought 
by the ministry. The Duke of Hamilton, as we 
have seen, had been lately created Duke of 
Brandon. When he claimed the place in parlia¬ 
ment which appertained to him in that quality, 
his demand w'as resisted by the Whig lords, 
who conceived the assumption to be incompatible 
with the limitation of Scottish peers in the Act of 
Union, and who urged the extreme danger to the 
constitution if the crown were allowed to crowd 
their House with Scottish lords, notoriously poor 
for the most part, and still more notoriously venal. 
After a vehement debate Hamilton’s claim was re¬ 
jected by a majority of five. It happened rather 
unfortunately for the consistency of the Whigs, 
that they had, before this, permitted the Scottish 
but Whiggish Duke of Queensberry to take his 
scat in their House as Duke of Dover, and had 
thus established a precedent directly in the face of 
their present decision. The Scottish peers, in a 
representation to the queen, complained of all this 
as a breach of the Union, and as a mark of dis¬ 
grace fyit upon the whole nobility of Scotland, 
who thus seemed to be stigmatised as the only 
description of persons in the realm incapable of 
being admitted to the honours of the English 
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peerage. For a time they kept away from court 
and parliament; but they were useful — parti¬ 
cularly in the latter place—and the queen brought 
them back by kind promises and (it is said) by 
liberal donations pf money. Nottingham soon 
proved himself an unsafe ally: he persuaded the 
Whigs that, if they would only allow the passing of 
a certain bill through the Lords, he could bring 
over to them from Oxford and St. John many of 
the Tories and high churchmen; and the Whig 
lords, in their anxiety for place, foolishly and basely 
consented. The bill in question was none other 
than the old Occasional Conformity Bill, which 
had been rejected three several times by the Upper 
House; but which now, somewhat, yet not much, 
shorn of its intolerance and fierceness, was carried 
through both Houses with little or no opposition. 
The Whigs, of course, hereby lost the sympathy 
and support of the Dissenters, without gaining that 
accession of strength which Nottingham had pro¬ 
mised them from his high churchmen. Aecord- 
ing to Lord Dartmouth—“ the court were glad to 
he rid of a bill they knew would signify nothing 
when passed, though often trumped up to make 
divisions and uneasiness; and Lord Nottingham 
had the mortification afterwards to sec his bill re¬ 
pealed with some seorn, and himself not much 
better treated.”* 

The complaints and protestations of the Duke 
of Marlborough, who had hitherto borne his ill- 
treatment with astonishing meekness, inflamed the 
queen, and his steadily adhering to their opponents 
in parliament determined Oxford uml St. John to 
complete his disgrace. The lord-treasurer had 
declared in a letter to the new Lord Strafford, that 
the general had put himself at the head of the 
Whigs, and had united himself with the foreign 
ambassadors, who were loudly complaining of the 
conduct of our court; and St. John had declared 
to the same party that Marlborough had been pur 
suing every counsel which was the worst for him. 
If the great general had bound himself to support 
the present cabinet, it is quite clear he would have 
escaped without further punishment; hut his 
steadiness to the Whigs scaled his fate. Ministers 
matured their plans; and, on the 2lst of Decem¬ 
ber, Marlborough was charged in the House of 
Commons with having appropriated more than 
half a million of the public money, by taking and 
keeping 2 J- per cent, out of the pay of the foreign 
troops maintained by England, and 63,000/. from 
Sir Solomon de Medina, and Antonio Alvarez 
Machado, the contractors for bread to the army. 
It was also made to appear that his secretary Car- 
donel, with his permission, had exacted from the 
contractors 500 gold ducats every time a new con¬ 
tract was signed. Marlborough pleaded established 
usage, and showed many precedents to justify 
these practices. He also maintained that his per¬ 
centages and perquisites” fell far short of the 
amount now stated, and were fully legalised by 

Null! on Unmet. 
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the queen’s warrants. The truth appears jto be, 
that the whole administration of the army was 
very defective; that enormous perquisites, as they 
were called, were and had been left to the com- 
maiuler-in-chicf; that Marlborough, in his inor¬ 
dinate appetite for money, had made the most 
of these sources of revenue, without, however, 
exceeding law, or rather usage and precedents, 
for law and rule there was none ; that it was not 
always easy to separate the expenditure of the 
army from diplomatic and political outlays; that 
the queen’s warrant expressly authorised Marl¬ 
borough to reserve 2^ per cent, out of all money 
payable to the foreign troops, “ to defray such ex¬ 
traordinary contingent expenses as could not other¬ 
wise he provided for;” and that she had approved 
and confirmed all such agreements as he might 
have cause to make hereafter respecting the said 
2£ per cent., &e* 

a. n. 1712. Anne, however, after the Christmas 
recess, during which ministers had matured their 
plans, declared in council, that, as an information 
was laid against the Duke of Marlborough by the 
commissioners of public accounts, she thought fit 
to dismiss him from all his employments, that the 
matter might have an impartial examination. 
And then the queen herself, a stranger to all mag¬ 
nanimity, wrote him a letter announcing his dis¬ 
grace, and attributing it to ill-treatment which she 
had received personally. The folly of the thing 
was equal to its meanness and pitiful spite, as she 
herself had just declared that his dismissal was 
owing to the charges brought against him in the 
House of Commons; while her ministers were re¬ 
presenting that the duke’s dismissal was a cruel 
necessity imposed upon her, by his putting him¬ 
self at the head of those who opposed the blessed 
peace, on which the pious and compassionate 
queen had set her heart. Marlborough, whom 
Bishop Burnet compares to “ Belisarius in Jus¬ 
tinian’s time,” told hex majesty that this was an 

• In (i letter presented to the comm issioners of inqu iry by M r. Jamen 
Graggs, Marlborough saiil—“ Having been informed, on my nrri\n 1 
here, thnt Sir Solomon do Medina has acquainted you with niv hav¬ 
ing received several sums of money from him; that it might malic 
the less impression on you, 1 would lose no time in letting you know 
that this is no more than what lias been allowed as a perquisite to 
the general, or commander-in-chief of the army, in the lain countries, 
oven before the Revolution and since; and I do assure you. at the 
same time, thut whatever sums I have received on that account have 
been constantly employed for the service of the public, in keeping 
secret correspondence, and in getting intelligence of the enemy’s 
motions and designs; and it has fallen so fur short, that 1 take leave 
to acquaint yon with nnotlier article that 1ms been applied to the 
same use, and which arises from iter majesty’s warrant, whereof the 
inclosed is a copy.” The " other article " here mentioned, was the 
21 per cent., which Marlborough said hud been applied from time to 
time "for intelligence and secret service, with such success, that, next, 
to the lilesaiug of God and the 1 iravery of the troops, we might in a great 
measure attribute to it most of the advantages of the war.” The 
chief witness uguinst him—Sir Solomon de Medina—wusa Jew, who, 
no doubt, had made a good bargain for himself in the contracts, it 
was attempted to prove that for all the large sums paid annually 
to him, Marlborough had been permitted to feed the army with 
very boil bread; but the soldiers themselves denied the fact. When 
Sir Solomon first appeared before the commission of inquiry, he ex¬ 
pressed “ much uneasiness of the apprehensions he had of being 
thought un informer, and of accusing a great man.” But it is quite 
certain that this great contractor was at the moment convinced that 
he should never more get any profitable contractu from Marlborough, 
though he might make some good bargains by obliging the men who 
had supplanted the duke and the Whig cabinet. Those who are 
anxious to know the whole matter may tie referred to Archdeacon 
Goxc's papers,in the library of the Britisli Muteum. 
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ill reward for his long services, and that the in¬ 
veteracy of his enemies had been more powerful 
with her than any other consideration. 

But this was not the only work done during 
the Christmas holidays. Irritated and alarmed by 
the majority against them in the House of Lords, 
Anne and her ministers had endeavoured to “ re¬ 
concile”—that is, to bribe and win over—some of 
the peers; and, finding their most strenuous endea¬ 
vours unsuccessful, they had then resolved to turn 
the scale against the Whigs by making a new 
batch of peers. On the 1st of January the queen 
signed twelve new patents; and on the very next 
day twelve new lords in a troop took their seats in 
the Upper House* These matters were not re¬ 
garded so slightly as they have since been. “ At 
the sight of this new proof of the ruined rights of 
the peers,” says Cuuningham, “ the Tory parly 
was observed, by their mutual congratulations, to 
be highly elated; while all sober men of the 
Whig party looked down upou the ground, as if 
they had been invited to the funeral of the peer¬ 
age, and could not tell what to say. When the 
rights of the peers were thus violated, all things 
succeeded in parliament to the queen’s wish; and 
the conditions of peace were approved just as her 
majesty, not to say as the French king, pleased.” 
When the ceremonies of the introduction and 
oath-taking of the twelve new lords were over, si 
message was delivered from the queen, command¬ 
ing the House to adjourn till tlic 14th, when her 
majesty would lay matters of great importance 
before them. Hereupon there arose a great de¬ 
bate ; it was said that the queen could not adjourn 
one house of parliament and leave the other sit¬ 
ting; that, in convening, dissolving, proroguing, 
or ordering the adjournment of parliaments, the 
crown always addressed both Houses, never one 
House by itself. The Whig lords said, that, if 
this were allowed to pass, it might he established 
as a precedent for ordering one House to adjourn 
and leaving the other sitting—a thing which would 
amount to a total disjointing of the constitution. 
The question served as an immediate proof of the 
efficacy of the new creations; for it was carried 

* Several of them' now peers were very inconsiderable persons in 
all respects. The twelve were -James, styled J,ord Compton, oldest 
son to the Karl of Northampton, made Haron Compton; Charles, 
styled Lord Brure, eldest son to the Karl of Aylesbury, made Huron 
Bruce; George lJnj, styled Lord Duplin,‘ eldest son to the Earl 
of Kinnoul of Scotland, who had married one of the lord treasurer’s 
daughters, and who was made Baron Hay; Thomas Viscount 
Windsor, in the kingdom of Ireland, who received the title of Baron 
Mouutjoy; Henry Paget, eldest son to Lord Paget, who was made 
Baron Burtou; Sir Thomas Mansell of Margnm, in the county of 
Glamorgan, made Baron Mansell; Sir Thomas Willoughby of Not¬ 
tingham, made Baron Middleton; Sir Thomas Trevor, chief jus¬ 
tice of the Court of Commou Pleas, made Baron Trevor'; George 
Grenville, 15sq., of Stow, in the county of Cornwall, made Baron 
Lunsdowne; Thomas Foley of Whitby, in Worcestershire, made 
Baron Foley; Allan Bathurst of Battlesdcn, in the county of Bed¬ 
ford, made BaniuBathurst; and, taking plane before the two last, 
Samuel Masham of Oates, made Baron Mosham. This Samuel 
Masham had no other merit than that of being huatiund to the 
favourite, Abigail Hill, Mrs. Masham, and now, my lady. It npuears 
that Anne had some scruples about this last promotion. Lord Dart¬ 
mouth says, " Tim queen told me she never liad any design to 
make a great lady of her, and should lose a useful servant ubout 
her person; for it would give offence to have a peeress lie upon the 
floor, and do several other inferior offices; hut at lost consented, 
upon condition she remained a dresser, and did as she used to do.”, , 
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against the Whigs by a majority of twelve * The 
sarcastic and witty Wharton compared the twelve 
new lords to a jury, and asked one of them whe¬ 
ther they did not intend to vote hy their foreman. 
In the mean time the powerful Tory majority in 
the Commons pressed on their measures. They 
voted that the per cent, deducted hy the Duke 
of Marlborough was public money, which he 
ought to account for, and that proceedings should 
be instituted by the law officers of the crown; 
and they expelled Cardonel, the duke’s secre¬ 
tary, from his seat, in their House. They also 
attacked Robert Walpole, who had excited the 
animosity of the party by rejecting overtures 
made to engage his great abilities on their side. 
Walpole, it will be remembered, had been sc- 
cretary-at-war ; and it was resolved, upon the 
report of the commissioners of public, accounts, 

- that he, Robert Walpole, Esq., a member of the 
House, in receiving the sum of 500 guineas, 
and in taking a note for 500 1. more, on ac¬ 
count of two contracts for forage for her majesty’s 
troops quartered in North Britain, was guilty 
of a high breach of trust and notorious corrup¬ 
tion ; secondly, that for the said offence he 
should be committed prisoner to the Tower; 
and, thirdly, that he should he expelled the 
Ilouse.f Walpole justified his trifling “ per¬ 
quisites,” as Marlborough had done his great 
ones, by quoting usage and the precedents of for¬ 
mer secrctarics-at-war; but this did not prevent 
all the Tories, and a few of the Whigs, from say¬ 
ing that expulsion and imprisonment were too 
slight a punishment—that he deserved to be 
hanged. 

The House of Lords re-assembled on the 14th; 
and on the 17th of January the queen sent a mes¬ 
sage to both Houses. After stating that she had 
not “ recovered strength enough, since the return 
of her gout, to be present in person,” Anne told 
them that her plenipotentiaries were now arrived 
at Utrecht, and had begun to concert the most 
proper ways of procuring a just satisfaction to all 
in alliance with her, according to their several 
treaties, and particularly with relation to Spain 
and the West Indies. She assured them that they 
might depend on her communicating to her par¬ 
liament the terms of peace before the treaty should 

* " It Ik true,’' adds Hurm*t, “ that tho odd* in thu books is ill: 
but that was, because one of tho years who hail u proxy, without re- 
tleetiiijt on it, went uwav when the proxies were .called for." It is 
»ii(l that these creations, which were then considered ns a very bold 
measure, were urijeil on by St. John, and that he declared, in his 
dashing way, that, if these twelve lords had not been enough, they 
would have giveu the Whig* another dozen. Dartmouth says, 
"I asked Lord Oxford afterwards, what was the real inducement 
for taking so odious a course, when there were less shocking means 
to acquire the same end. He said the Scotch Lords were grown so 
extravagant in their demands, that it was high time to let them sue 
they were not so much wanted as they imagined; for they were 
now come to expect a reward for every vote they gave." 

t Mr. Hobcrt Man, Walpole's agent, refusing to deliver a copy of 
the promissory note for 5U0L, the House ordered that lie should lie 
lake* into custody of the serjeant-at-arms, for having contemptuous) y 
refused to be farther examined liefore the commissioners of accounts. 
The borough of Lynn, for which Walpole sat, presently re-elected 
him, and thereupon it wns resolved hy the House that he whs 
incapable of serving in that parliament, and that the said election 
was void. 


be signed and concluded. “ Thus,” she added, 

“ will the world now see how groundless those 
reports are, which have been spread abroad by 
men of evil intentions, to serve the worst designs, 
as if a separate, peace had been treated of; for 
which there has not been the least colour given.” 
The message ended with a sentence of alarm ubout 
the great freedom of the press, to whose attacks 
the Tories showed themselves far more sensitive 
than the Whigs had been, although the latter, 
when in power, had been assailed by all the con¬ 
centrated malice of Swift, and by every possible 
species of abuse and vituperation. “ Her ma¬ 
jesty,” said the message, “ finds it necessary to 
observe, how great licence is taken in publishing 
false and scandalous libels, such as are a re¬ 
proach to any government: this evil seems to be 
grown too strong for the laws now in force; it is, 
therefore, recommended to you to find a remedy 
equal to the mischief.” By means of the new 
batch the address of the Lords upon this message, 
was harmonious, and the highest satisfaction was 
expressed at her majesty’s declaration, that there 
had not been the least colour given for those, false 
and scandalous reports about a separate peace. 
But the Commons, in their address, went much 
farther than the Lords: they declared that the 
seditious reports which had been industriously ami 
maliciously spread abroad to the dishonour of her 
majesty, that a separate peace had been treated 
of, could have been raised only “ by some factious 
incendiaries, who, to cover their own disaffection 
to the present establishment and administration, 
and such secret designs as they dared not to ov\ n, 
had endeavoured to distract her subjects with un¬ 
reasonable and groundless distrusts and jealousies.” 
And, whereas the Lords had left unnoticed that 
part of the queen’s message which bore upon the 
liberty of the press, the Commons, exceeding the 
royal alarmist, said, “ We are very sensible how 
much the liberty of the press is abused, by turning 
it into such a licentiousness, as is a just reproach 
to the nation; since not only false and scandalous 
libels are printed and published against your ma¬ 
jesty’s government, hut the most horrid blasphemies 
against God and religion. And we beg leave 
humbly to assure your majesty, that we will do 
our utmost to find out a remedy equal to this mis¬ 
chief, and that may effectually cure it.” After 
this, persecutions of writers, and prosecutions of 
printers and publishers, were to be expected; and 
they soon followed. 

The ascendancy of the high-church party in 
England, and the promulgation of principles which 
savoured strongly of Laud and those days when it 
was attempted to force episcopacy and the Liturgy 
upon the Scots hy bullets and broadswords, greatly 
alarmed the Presbyterians of Scotland, who, on 
their side, had halted or made but a slow march 
on the road of toleration. This session a bill was 
brought into the House of Commons to prevent 
the disturbing those of the episcopal communion 
in Scotland, «in the exercise of their religious. 
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'worship, and tlicir use of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England; as also for repealing an act 
passed in Scotland before the Union against irre¬ 
gular baptisms and marriages—that is to say, 
against all baptisms and marriages performed by 
the Episcopalian or any other dissenting clergy. 
This increased the alarm north of the Tweed; 
and the commissioners of the general assembly 
drew up a representation to the queen, setting 
forth that the act of 1701, for securing the Pro¬ 
testant religion and Presbyterian government in 
Scotland, was declared to be an essential and fun¬ 
damental condition of the Treaty of Union, and 
was placed for ever out of the reach of any alter¬ 
ation or derogation, and even beyond the power 
of parliament itself. These zealots further repre¬ 
sented to her majesty, that it was with extreme 
surprise and deep affliction that they had heard 
of a bill offered for such a large and almost 
boundless toleration, not only threatening the over¬ 
throw of their kirk, but giving a large licence to 
almost all errors and blasphemies, to the throw¬ 
ing up of all good discipline, to the dishonour 
of God, the scandal and ruin of the true Chris¬ 
tian religion, and the infallible disturbance of 
their nation. They called upon her majesty, they 
besought and obtested her in the name of God, 
to interpose for the relief of the kirk, and set her 
veto upon the bill. But her majesty, who loved 
bishops above most things, thought that the tole¬ 
ration of episcopacy in the north was as reason¬ 
able as the toleration of presbytery in the south; 
and when the bill was passed by both Houses, 
she gave it the royal assent. Tins Scottish tole¬ 
ration bill included an important clause, prohi¬ 
biting the magistrates of that kingdom from 
executing the sentences of the judicatories of the 
kirk, which was by this means deprived of 
some of its power of persecuting, and made less 
formidable in temporal matters. Nor was this 
all: another bill was brought in for restoring the 
rights of patronage in the kirk to the noble¬ 
men, landholders, &c., which rights had been set 
aside by the act passed for the restoration of Pres¬ 
byterianism after the Revolution. The latter act, 
which gave the presentation to the kirk sessions, 
was held by the generality of the presbyterians 
to be almost a fundamental part of their esta¬ 
blishment; yet the new bill “ was passed through 
both Houses, only a small opposition being made 
in either. By these steps the Presbyterians were 
alarmed when they saw the success of every 
motion that was made on design to weaken and 
undermine their establishment.”* 

In the month of January, a few days after the 
disgrace of Marlborough, the companion of his 
glory, Prince Eugene, came over to England, 
charged by the emperor with the most difficult of 
commissions. Eugene w r as to endeavour to re¬ 
place Marlborough in his sovereign’s good graces; 
to represent the fatal consequences which would 
attend the defection of England from the Grand | 
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Alliance; to urge on her majesty that she was 
bound, not merely by honour, hut also by interest, 
to continue the war till France should submit to 
all the conditions laid down in 1706; and to pro¬ 
pose a new plan for the future conduct of the Avar, 
in which the emperor engaged to take upon him¬ 
self a larger proportion of the burden than had 
been required from his brother and predecessor, 
Joseph. The English people received their dis¬ 
tinguished guest with enthusiastic acclamations. 
“ That prince’s character,” says Burnet, “ was so 
justly high, that all people for some w eeks pressed 
about the places where he was to be seen to look 
on him.”* For a time both parties treated him 
with marked respect, and in a manner laid siege 
to him—the Tories to win him, the Whigs to re¬ 
tain him: but he destroyed the hopes of the for¬ 
mer, and incensed the queen by passing the greater 
part of his time with the disgraced Marlborough; 
a circumstance, hoAvever honourable to himself, 
fatal to the objects of his mission. The Lord 
Treasurer Oxford, who, as Mr. Harley, had ex¬ 
tolled the duke above all warriors, ancient and 
modern, one day attempted to make court to the 
prince, Avhom he was entertaining by styling him 
the first general in Europe; but Eugene replied— 
“ Tf I am, it is to your lordship that I am indebted 
for it”—alluding to the recent dismission of Marl¬ 
borough, who was no longer a general. After 
feasting him with wonderful magnificence, and 
exhibiting to his eyes proofs of the wealth of the 
English aristocracy and the profitableness of 
places and employments in England, the Tories 
turned against the prinee; and began not only to 
abuse him, but to charge him indirectly with a 
share in many desperate plots and intrigues in 
favour of the Marlboroughs and against the queen 
and government. At that time, as the readers of 
our classical essayists are well aware, there Avas a 
fashion, among dissipated young men, of rioting 
about the streets of London at night—a mania 
which lasted for a time, and which, shorn of some 
of its brutalities, has been revived in a more civil¬ 
ised and altogether better age. The “ Mohawks” 
of the period Averc, in fact, nothing more than the 
“ Corinthians” and “ Tom-and-Jerryists” of our 
oAvn day. But malice is inventive, and faction 
scruples at nothing: the Tories coupled the 
drunken brawlers and rioters with Prince Eugene 
and the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, and 
made some unthinking people really believe that 
the end of all this would be the assassination of 
her pious majesty and all her cabinet at the least; 
and ifEugene had been familiar with our vernacular, 
his ear must have been vexed with some very bad 
and very indecent rhymes; for some ballad-monger 
made songs about his mother, Olimpia Mancini, 
who Avas niece to Cardinal Mazarin, and not more 

* " I hod the honour,” add* the Mahon, •* to be admitted at seve¬ 
ral times, to much discourse with him: his character is souuivemily 
known, that I will say nothing of him, hut from wliat appeared to 
myself. He has a most unaffected modesty, and docs scarcely bear 
the acknowledgment* that all the world pay him: he descends to an 
easy equality with those with whom ho ennverses, and seems to 
assume nothing to himself, while he reasons with others.” 
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immaculate than the other princesses of her time; 
and these ballads were sung or bawled about the 
streets of London, by night and by day, unchecked 
by those who were expressing so much wrath at 
the abuses of the press. When the brave, ac¬ 
complished, and modest Italian took his leave (in 
the month of March), the queen gave him a fine 
sword, with some assurances that she would be 
steady to the interests of the Grand Alliance; but 
these insignificant things could not conceal from 
one of the most acute men of that or any other 
time, that he had completely failed in his mission. 
Secretary St.John had declared before his coming 
that the allies were leaning “ on the broken reed 
of a routed faction,” and that they could and 
should obtain nothing through Marlborough and 
the Whigs. During the prince’s stay—on the 
14th of February—the Commons resolved that, in 
the treaty between her majesty and the States- 
Gcncral, for securing the Hanoverian succession 
to the crown of Great Britain, and for settling a 
barrier for the States-General against France, 
there were several articles destructive to the trade 
and interest of Great Britain, and highly disho¬ 
nourable to her majesty: and, secondly, that it 
appeared the Lord Viscount Townsend, who ne¬ 
gotiated and signed, anti all those who advised the 
ratifying, the said treaty, were enemies to the 
queen and kingdom. This was a proceeding the 
boldness of which must have been suggested by St. 
John—lor the timid and vacillating Oxford was 
scarcely capable of it. Although rather too much 
was given or promised to the Dutch, the double 
object of the treaty was consecrated in the eyes 
of a very large portion of the uatiou : nothing 
seemed more fitting or desirable than to strengthen 
by diplomacy and treaty the cause of the Pro¬ 
testant succession, which was sure to be opposed 
by all the force and all the arts of France; anil 
Holland, in contracting this obligation, bail asked 
that .England should guarantee her safety and 
integrity by procuring a chain of barrier for¬ 
tresses along her frontiers to secure her from 
France—that is, the Dutch had only bargained 
for what the best and wisest of English states¬ 
men had considered essential to the balance 
of power and to the safety of our own coasts 
and commerce.* Yet, although the treaty had 
been solemnly ratified by her, Anne, from a 
variety of motives, among which we may sus¬ 
pect an intention of weakening the claims and 

* By this Barrier Treaty, whirh is lens known than the famous 
treaty Unit ({lies liy the same name amt was signed in 1715, Anne, 
mi the Protcstnnt succession in England being guaranteed by the 
States-General. engaged to exercise her arms and policy in sueh a 
manner as to obtain for the Dutch the right of garrisoning certain 
tortilled places in the Spanish Netherlands, which, moreover, should 
MTvc as the barrier to the United Provinces against France. The 
States-General charged themselves with the support of the suid gar¬ 
risons, and with the proper maintenance of the fortifications; Imt 
England engaged to furnish lo.oou men and twenty ships of war, in 
case the barrier fixed by this treaty should be attacked, and, in cose 
of thifAaid proving insufficient, she farther engaged to declnre war 
against the uggressor. As early as 1701, when the Grand Alliance 
was formed under the auspices of King William, the Dutch had 
proposed these conditions, and had oxpluined how essential such a 
harrier was to Uieir existence; but the treaty was not conluded by 
herd Townsend until 1709. 


the means of the hated House of Hanover, was 
grateful to the Tory Commons for branding the 
barrier treaty and for reprobating so roundly 
the conduct of her displaced ministers. The 
States-General took the ularm, and remonstrated 
in forcible but courteous language. The.Com¬ 
mons, set on by Oxford and St. John, drew up 
“ a representation of the state of the war.” 
In this very long paper they represented that 
the Dutch and all the allies had pursued selfish 
measures, and had failed to contribute their pro¬ 
per quotas to the war, the great weight of which 
had fallen upon England; that the Dutch had 
made great acquisitions, both of revenue and 
dominion, while the English lmd gained scarcely 
any territory and had sustained great losses in 
trade. The paper was presented to her majesty, 
who, in her answer, said she took it as a further 
instance of the dutiful affection of her House of 
Commons, who might he assured of her com¬ 
pliance with their wishes. She forthwith in¬ 
structed the Earl of Strafford, now ambassador at 
the Hague, to intimate these complaints to the 
States-General, and to tell them, that unless they 
immediately increased their army in Flanders her 
majesty would decrease hers. The States, on 
their side, instructed their envoy extraordinary to 
represent to the court of Great Britain, that they 
could not admit the suppositions on which her 
majesty’s declarations were grounded; to desire 
that her majesty would not diminish her troops at 
the present critical conjuncture, nor insist that the 
States should so suddenly augment theirs, when 
the condition of their affairs made it difficult or 
impracticable. The envoy also presented a me¬ 
morial from the States, in which they insisted that 
by the letter of the grand alliance all the confede¬ 
rates were bound to employ all their strength by 
sea and land against the common enemy; that, as 
England was more powerful than Holland, so it 
ought to bear a greater share of the burthen of the 
war; that Holland had been exhausted by former 
wars with the French—wars that tended to the 
general security of Europe against the inordinate 
ambition of Louis XIV.—while England, no dis¬ 
interested party in the struggle, as the conquest of 
Holland would be a great step gained to the con¬ 
quest or invasion of her own land, liad remained 
at.peace; that England was now, and always had 
been, as much interested in the struggle as Hol¬ 
land, seeing that the French had set up a compe¬ 
titor for the British throne, andhad threatened the 
annihilation of her trade in both Indies, in the 
Mediterranean, and in the Levant; that the States 
had, in fact, maintained upwards of a hundred 
thousand men in the Netherlands, while the Eng¬ 
lish troops had fallen below seventy thousand; 
and that it was owing to the queen’s not sending 
more troops in that direction, that they had been 
unable to send more than they had done to Spain, 
where, they acknowledged, their efforts had been 
inferior to those of the English. When contract¬ 
ing parties have made up their mipd to differ, 
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or when one of them is tired of the alliance, the 
best treaty that ever was penned may be inter- [ 
preted in different manners and explained away; 
and in a war carried on for such a length of time, 
and on so many different points at once, it must 
be always easy to misrepresent the relative efforts 
and objects of the parties engaged, and most diffi¬ 
cult to obtain a true view of the whole case, even 
if honestly desired. Anne replied to the memorial 
of the Statcs-General by a counter memorial, 
which was written by St. John with his usual 
point and clear style. It was short and insolent, 
and ended with an epigrammatic sentence, stating 
that, according to the Dutch, England could never 
give enough, nor the United. Provinces too little. 
This English memorial was dated on the 8th of 
May (1712). More than three months before 
this, or on the 29th of January, the congress at 
Utrecht had been opened with a devout exhorta¬ 
tion from the Bishop of Bristol, lord privy seal, 
whom the Tories had thought proper to employ as 
their principal diplomatist. “ We arc this day 
met together,” said the English prelate, who was an 
ungodly heretic in the eyes of most present, “ in 
the name of God, to lay the foundation of a general 
peace between the high allies, and the French 
king your master: we bring sincere intentions, 
and also positive orders from our principals, to 
concur in everything on their parts which may 
tend to the furtherance and happy conclusion of so 
beneficial and Christian-like a work.” He added 
that he was in hopes the other negotiators would 
be of the same mind, and that their instructions 
were so full as to enable them to explain them¬ 
selves “ dearly, roundly,” and “ without loss of 
time.” But if the bishop really entertained these 
hopes, he soon saw that they] were deceptive; the 
conferences became embarrassed by all sorts of 
conflicting pretensions; and nothing was so ap¬ 
parent in them as the returning confidence and 
assurance of the two French diplomatists, the Mar¬ 
shal d’lluxelles and the Abbe Polignac. The 
abbe took occasion to show that matters were now 
different from what they had been at the confer¬ 
ences at Gcrtruydenberg, where he and his col¬ 
league had been humiliated, if not insulted, by the 
Dutch deputies Buj’s and Vanderdussen; and 
when the Dutch ministers resumed their former 
tone the abb£ told them disdainfully that circum¬ 
stances were changed, and that they ought to 
change their language accordingly—that, if they 
persisted in their obstinacy, the rest of the diplo¬ 
matists there assembled would treat without them, 
and about them, and that, too, in their own city of 
Utrecht. This abbe, who distinguished himself 
much more than the marshal, declared that the 
propositions made at Gertruydenberg were not to 
Ire considered, but that the propositions signed by 
Manager at London were to be the basis of the 
treaty. In a project of peace delivered on the 
11th of February, Louis agreed to recognise the 
title of the Queen of Great Britain, and the succes¬ 
sion of the crown in the House of Hapoyer j to i 
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demolish Dunkirk, upon condition of receiving 
anf equivalent; to cede the island of St. Chris¬ 
topher, Hudson’s Bay, and all Newfoundland, ex¬ 
cept the town of Placentia, to England; and to 
strengthen the present Dutch barrier with the 
fortified towns of Fumes, Ypres, Menin, and Fort 
Kenoq. But at the same time Louis demanded for 
himself, as a proper barrier for France, that Aire, 
St. Vcnant, Bethunc, and Douay, with their de¬ 
pendencies, should be delivered up ; that his fron¬ 
tier on the side of the empire and of Italy should 
be the same as it was before the war; and he further 
required that the Spanish Low Countries should 
be given to the Elector of Bavaria; and that 
Lille and Tournay should be considered as the 
proper equivalent for Dunkirk. As for the 
Spanish succession, Louis only engaged that his 
grandson Philip should relinquish all pretensions 
to Naples, Sardinia, and Milan, in favour of the 
emperor. The ministers of the Emperor, of Hol¬ 
land, and of the other confederates that still clung 
to*the great principle that a Bourbon should not 
reign in Spain, offered a counter project, requiring 
the restitution of the Spanish crown to the House 
of Austria; and, notwithstanding that Anne had 
renounced this pretension in the separate articles 
signed with Menager, her plenipotentiaries made 
a show of agreeing with the allies. A specific 
answer was demanded in writing , but the French 
abbe and marshal hesitated, and at last refused, 
proposing to enter into a verbal conference on the 
subject. The demand was made by the mi¬ 
nisters of the allies on the 5th of March, and 
on the 15th of April, when nearly six weeks 
had been wasted in pour-parlcrs y the Bishop 
of Bristol informed his employers that he did not 
find the French “ much convinced of the necessity 
of dispatch;” that they took delays, and hints 
about breaking off the conferences, “ with a great 
air of indifference, well knowing their business 
teas not to be done at Utrecht , but by a negoti¬ 
ation carried on directly between London and 
Versailles .”* 

In the mean time Marshal Villars, drawn up 
behind his formidable lines, which he had 
strengthened since Marlborough broke through 
them the preceding campaign, covered Arras and 
Cambray, disciplined his numerous recruits, and 
gathered reinforcements and materials of war from 
nearly every part of France. The truce which 
usually precedes or accompanies negotiations for 
peace was not bargained for on the present ocea-. 
sion; and the French had never been more active 
in their warlike preparations than they were now, 
while the congress w r as sitting at Utrecht. They 
were, in fact, in a position, where defeat seemed 
■ilmost impossible, and they were favoured by cir¬ 
cumstances that seemed to give an assurance of 
victory. The English army were discontented 
and discouraged by the removal of the geheral 
who had led them so often to conquest and triumph, 

Memoires do Torcy. — Prior’s Negotiations. — Du Clog. — 
Voltaire. 
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and never to defeat; and the Duke of Ormond, 
to whom Arine and the Tories had given Marl¬ 
borough^ military appointments, was distinguished 
more as a decided Jacobite* than as a good soldier. 
Moreover, the Dutch having no confidence either 
in the sincerity of the quepn or in the ability of 
her new. general, refused to entrust their troops to 
Ormond, and appointed Prince Eugene to com¬ 
mand them. There were thus two commanders- 
in-chief, and Eugene despised Ormond as much 
as he had revered Marlborough in the field. The 
States-General, however, not knowing but that 
they might be attacked by Villars, hastened to act 
on the offensive, and King William’s old friend, 
the Dutch Earl of Albemarle, opened the cam¬ 
paign in the month of April, by burning and de¬ 
stroying some French magazines near Arras. In 
the month of May, Prince Eugene and the Duke 
of Ormond assembled the allied army near Douay; 
and upon a review it was found to amount to up¬ 
wards of 120,000 fighting men. Eugene proposed 
that with this imposing force they should imme¬ 
diately attack Villars in his lines, or invest Ques- 
noy, if the lines were found too strong. Ormond 
gave his consent. On his arrival at the Hague, 
that nobleman had declared to the States-General 
that his mistress intended a cordial co-operation 
with her allies, and especially with the Dutch ;t 
and from his own letters it should appear that he 
was duped, and that he really believed he was to 
fight. But in a few days, when he was preparing 
to move with Eugene, Ormond received secret and 
positive orders from Secretary St. John to avoid 
engaging in any siege or hazarding any battle. 
The secretary further told him, that he must dis¬ 
guise and conceal the receipt of this order, which 
had been communicated to the court of France; 
and that if Marshal Villars should take any pri¬ 
vate notice of it Ormond was to answer him ac¬ 
cordingly. And shortly after, Ormond received a 
very polite note from Villars, felicitating himself 
on their being no longer enemies. Ormond, 
though a Jacobite, a bad patriot, and a man of in¬ 
trigue, was not without sentiments of honour, and 
be felt deeply the embarrassment of his situation, 
lie represented to St. John the extreme difficulty 
of disguising the true reason of his conduct, hav¬ 
ing nothing to offer as an excuse for not marching 
upon the French with Prince Eugene: and, a little 
later (on the 8th of June), when he was harassed 
by the allies, who insisted upon knowing why he 
was ruining the hopes of the campaign by refus¬ 
ing to move, he again addressed the insidious 

* " At lliis time the Pretender was taken ill of the small-pox: he 
recovered of them; liut his sister, who was taken with the same dis¬ 
ease, died of it. She was, by all that knew her, admired as a most 
extraordinary person in ail respects; insomuch that a very ({rent elm 
raetor was spread of her by those who talked lint indifferently of tin 
Pretender himself: thus lie lost a great strength which she procured 
to him, from all who saw or conversed with her."— Burnet. 

+ Hut shortly before Ormond went to the Low Countries, Mr 
riioma# Hurley, a near relation of the lord-treasurer, arrived at 
1 treeht accompanied by the Abbe Gaultier; and these two secret 
agents told the English plenipotentiaries that the English government 
r '*us determined to bn at peace, and not to take part in the campaign. 
They also communicated the Bcheme of a treaty, whiuh was kept 
carefully concealed from the Dutch. 
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secretary, stating “ the extreme uneasiness of his 
situation ”—that many of the allies “ scrupled not 
openly to say, they were betrayed .” Yet in the 
end of this dispatch Ormond professed his willing¬ 
ness to submit in -all things to her majesty’s will 
and pleasure; and, as he submitted'to continue to 
play a delusive and treacherous part, his honour, 
after all, could not havebecn very delicate. Before 
this letter was written the States-General had re¬ 
monstrated with the lord-treasurer or prime mi¬ 
nister Oxford, who had amused their ambassador 
with a flow of fair words, “ as his manner was.” But 
on the 7th of June the Whigs took up the subject 
in the House of Lords, having been incited by 
letters from Prince Eugene; and Lord Halifax 
moved an address to the ’throne, requesting a 
copy of the secret orders transmitted to Ormond, 
and beseeching that that commander might be 
ordered to act in concert with the allies. The 
lord-treasurer declared that the orders asked for 
were not proper to he divulged ; but he assured 
the House he could he positive, in saying the duke 
would not decline joining the allies in a sieyr. 
The Duke of Marlborough here rose and said that 
a siege of necessity implied the eventual risk of a 
battle, in case an attempt were made by the enemy 
to raise it* To this military reasoning the very 
unwarlike lord-treasurer said not a word; but he 
thought, it necessary to reply to accusations, now 
publicly made on all sides, that the queen intended 
to make a separate peace, and leave her allies in 
the lurch; and lie solemnly declared that nothing 
of that nature was ever intended; that such a peace 
would be “ so base, so knavish, and so villanous a 
thing, that every one who served the queen knew 
they must answer it with their heads to the nation.” 
Upon Halifax’s motion being put, it was negatived 
by a majority of 68 to 40. The defeated Whigs 
thereupon drew up a protest, which was signed by 
7 25 of them, and which declared the order sent to the 
Duke of Ormond to he derogatory to her majesty’s 
honour, to public faith, and to that justice which 
was due to the allies. This protest was printed and 
sent to the continent, translated into French and 
other languages. Oxford, St. John, and the rest of 
the cabinet, were highly incensed and offered a 
high reward; hut they could never discover who 
hud given the paper to the printers, or who had 
printed and published it. In the House of Com¬ 
mons the Whigs were equally indignant at Or¬ 
mond’s proceedings, and equally unsuccessful. Mr. 
Pultcuey proposed a vote of censure upon ministers 
for the orders they had sent to the duke; hut he 

* Voltaire nays that, when li« was in England, such was the \ io- 
lonee of party that in* hoard people call Marlborough a coward, ami 
Pope a blockhead. In the course of the present debate, laird I’aulct, 
a member of tile Tory cabinet, hinted that Marlborough never ex¬ 
posed himself in battle, while he exposed his officers in order to be¬ 
nefit by their deaths. ■* No one,” said Paulet, *‘ can doubt the courage 
of the’Duke of Ormond: he is not like a certain general who led 
troops to the slaughter, and got officers knocked on the head, in 
order to fill his pockets by the sale of their commissions.” For this 
gross attack. Marlborough sent Paulet a challenge; and Paulet, who 
could talk of a courage that he did not possess himself, let his wife 
know that he was going to light a duel. The consequence was. 
Lord Dartmouth placed two sentries at his door, nnd told his lord¬ 
ship he was under arrest; and the queen laid lier orders upon Murl- 
boruugh not to flght->aud so the affair ended. 

2 M 
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was defeated by a majority of 203 to 73. During 
the debate,-St."John behaved with exceeding arro¬ 
gance ; telling some of the Whigs that men had been 
sent to the Tower for saying less against the sove¬ 
reign than they had said, but that some members 
who were ambitious of that honour should be dis¬ 
appointed of it. A letter sent over by the States- 
General, and represented as being calculated chiefly 
to raise the passions of the mob and give them ill 
impressions of her majesty and the treaty she was 
carrying on, was printed and dispersed throughout 
England, and was the cause of fresh ministerial 
execrations of the press. The letter itself contained 
statements of facts difficult to answer or to excuse. 
The Dutch reminded her majesty of the assurances 
she had given them, that her army should act with 
its usual vigour, and that if she broke her engage¬ 
ments there could be for the future no faith put in 
any alliances or treaties. While Mr. Thomas 
Harley and the Abbe Gaultier intrigued and cor¬ 
responded with the French ministers and their 
agents in Holland, Secretary St. John kept up a 
close correspondence, begun several months before, 
with the Marquis de Torcy. In St. John’s earlier 
letters he bilks about a renunciation by Philip of 
the French crown ; but de Torcy shows him that 
any such renunciation would be null and invalid 
according to the laws of France; that there, when 
the king died, the next of the blood royal succeeded 
him on the throne, which he did not hold of the 
former king, nor of the people, nor of his own will, 
but by the right of blood as sovereign lord of the 
kingdom; that these laws could be abolished bv 
God alone, and could not be overruled by uny re¬ 
nunciation, abdication, or edict whatsoever; and 
that, though Philip, as King of Spain, should, for 
the sake of peace, give up his right to France, his 
cession would be invalid, and he would still be 
King of France, if no nearer heir stood before him, 
by the law of nature or the law of God. In reply 
to this the English secretary had stated—“ It mat¬ 
ters not much to us, what opinion is entertained in 
France as to the right of succession, so long as we 
in Britain believe that any one may give up his 
own right, and that the sureties of that cession may 
maintain the validity of it by force of urms. In 
short it is her majesty’s resolution to have it done.” 
The necessity, indeed, seemed imperative. By 
succeeding to the empire and the hereditary domi¬ 
nions of Austria, Charles had arrayed against his 
Spanish claims a host of politicians, who had for¬ 
merly preferred him to Philip; but death had been 
still busier in the house of Bourbon than in the 
house of Ilapsburg: the Dauphin, Louis XIV.’s 
son, had gone to the grave the preceding year, the 
Dauphin’s son, the Duke of Burgundy, had followed 
in the spring of the present year, and Burgundy 
again had been followed by his eldest son, a child 
of six years; so that there now remained nothing 
but a sickly child, two years old,* between Philip 
King of Spain and the throne of France. Hence 

• This grent-grandBou of Louis XIV. was afterwards Louis XV, of 
France. 
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the Union of the two crowns—the Ilydra of Europe 
—seemed almost certain, and, if not prevented, a 
ten years’ war had been useless. If it was danger¬ 
ous to see the Spanish crown re-united with Austria 
as it had been in the time of Charles V., it was still 
more dangerous to the independence of Europe to 
sec it joined with France, the neighbour country— 
the country in itself so square and compact, and so 
powerful as to have been able, even by itself, to 
face the whole might of the Emperor Charles V.! 
Thiswas the reasoning of every statesman in Europe, 
not a Frenchman. In England old national pre¬ 
judices and jealousies were thrown into the same 
scale, and Anne’s ministers were compelled to insist 
upon the renunciation, though they seem to have 
cared little, about the fact, that it was and would be 
considered of no effect by the French, and that, if 
the infant nephew of Philip should die—and there 
was every prospect of that—Philip would step into 
his place. Louis XIV. was so aged that it was 
scarcely safe to count upon his life for three months. 
St. John therefore pressed de Torcy, and the French 
court finally complied. On the 18th of May de 
Torcy assured the English secretary that the king, 
his master, had sent King Philip positive orders 
either to renounce bis right to the kingdom of 
Frunce, or to give up the kingdom of Spain. At 
this point the Bishop of Bristol bad intimated to 
the Dutch that, unless they coincided with his mis¬ 
tress, her majesty would consider herself disengaged 
from any treaty or alliance ivith them; and nothing 
was done to solten this declaration, except talking 
about the concession of some fortified places, in 
which the Dutch lmd their own garrisons. 

On the 5th of June Anne went down to the 
House of Lords; and in a long speech aunouueed 
to both Houses the terms upon which an honour¬ 
able and profitable peace might he made with 
France. These terms or conditions were, that. 
Louis XIV. should remove the Pretender out of 
his dominions, acknowledge the Protestant succes¬ 
sion, &c.; that the crowns of France and Spain 
should never be united on one head; that King 
Philip should renounce the succession of France if 
it shoul4..devolve on him, and put the next heir to 
himself in that succession; that the respective 
kings of France and Spain should make solemn 
rcnunciatious for themselves and their heirs for 
ever; that England should have Newfound¬ 
land, Hudson’s Bay, Nova Scotia, Gibraltar, Port 
Mahon, &c., and also the Assiento, or the right 
of furnishing Spanish America with slaves from 
Africa; that Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and Milan, 
should be separated from Spain; that the allies 
should be satisfied in a reasonable manner, and 
that proper barriers should he established for 
the Dutch, the emperor, and the Duke of Savoy. 
The House of Commons hailed the speech with 
rapture, and, having voted an address of confi¬ 
dence and thanks, they wept up in a body to pre¬ 
sent it. But in the House of Lords the address 
encountered violent opposition. Lord Wharton 
proposed a clause directed against a separate 
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peace, and the Duke of Marlborough supported 
his lordship, declaring that the late proceed¬ 
ings of ministers had sullied the glories of the 
queen’s reign, and converted her victories and 
triumphs into jhame and disgrace. Lord Straf¬ 
ford, who haa returned from Utrecht to defend 
the still unfinished negotiations in which he had 
been himself engaged, charged Marlborough 
with labouring to prevent this blessed peace hy 
corresponding with her majesty’s allies, and pro- 
raising them the support of his party. Lord 
Cowpcr retaliated upon the illiterate Strafford. 
“ The noble lord,” said the accomplished cx- 
chaneellor, “ has been so long abroad, that be lias 
forgotten, not only the language, but the constitu¬ 
tion of Iris country. According to our laws, it 
could never be suggested as a crime in the meanest, 
subject, much less in any member of this august 
assembly, to hold correspondence with our allies: 
but it would be a bard matter to justify, and re¬ 
concile either with our laws or the laws of honour 
and justice, the conduct of some persons in treating 
clandestinely with the common enemy without the 
participation of our allies.” Wharton’s clause, 
however, was rejected hy a majority of 81 to 36. 
On this defeat the Whig lords entered a strong 
protest,. And thereupon the Tories moved that the, 
protest, as too violent and indecorous, should he 
expunged; and they carried their vote by 90 to 
64. The protest, signed hy nineteen lay lords and 
four bishops, was struck out of the journals accord¬ 
ingly ; but die press again lent its efficient aid to 
the weaker party,—the protest was printed and 
widely circulated. The ministers were again in a 
fume,; hut, as they could not discover the printers 
and publishers, they left off thinking about the 
effects the paper Would have on the public mind, 
and proceeded boldly with their treaty, having 
secured, before signing and sealing, the parlia¬ 
mentary protection of a vote of confidence and 
thanks. Yet the Whig protest, and still more, the 
queen’s speech, had the effect of sinking the funds, 
which had begun to rise at the near prospect of 
peace, hut whicli fell Rgain immediately that the 
conditions were known. The court, however, got 
up a new set of addresses, full of flattery and con¬ 
gratulation. “ Some of these addresses,” says 
Burnet, “ mentioned the Protestant succession and 
the House of Hanover with zeal ; others did it 
more coldly; and some made no mention at all of 
it: and it was universally believed that, no addresses 
were so acceptable to the ministers as those of the 
last sort.” 

In the course of this session, the Tories in the 
House of Commons retaliated upon a Whig bishop 
something of the trial and treatment of Dr. Sache- 
verell. Fleetwood, Bishop of St. Asaph, in a preface 
to a small volume of sermons, cast some reflections 
upoy her majesty’s change of ministers and upon 
the proceedings of the^resent cabinet. The Com¬ 
mons, by a large majority, voted—1. That the said 
preface was malicious and factious, highly reflect¬ 
ing upon the present administration, and tending 


to create discord and sedition ; 2, That, the, said 
preface should he burnt by the hands of the com¬ 
mon hangman in the Palace Yard, Westminster, 
and that the sheriffs of London and Middlesex 
should assist the serjeant-at-arms in the execution 
of this sentence. The bishop’s preface was burnt 
accordingly. On the 21st of June the parliament 
adjourned to the 8th of July, after hearing a speech 
from the throne, in which it was openly implied 
that the queen considered her scheme of peace to be 
fully approved hy both Houses, though neither of 
them had, in fact, gone further than an indefinite 
vote of confidence. The Earl of Strafford was 
again sent over to induce the States-Oencral to ac¬ 
cept the otters the French were making, and to 
consent to a cessation of arms. From this moment 
the Dutch, seeing that nothing could he done in 
conjunction with the English, and that Anne, was 
ready 1o sacrifice, their interests, began to think and 
to act for themselves, and commenced, or rather 
renewed, underhand negotiations with the court of 
Versailles. Secretary St. John soon discovered 
these manoeuvres, which encouraged him to declare 
that steps must he hastened, and that the conditions 
of peace and war were no longer the matter in ques¬ 
tion, but, whether her majesty should have the 
management of the negotiations , or the Ihifch . 
The. situation of the Duke of Ormond was far more 
embarrassing than ever. His employers had been 
obliged to declare in parliament, that the, English 
army might assist at a siege, and afterwards to send 
orders to Ormond to co-operate with Prince Eugene, 
who, by the 8th of June, had invested Qursnoy. 

It appears that Ormond at first only sent, and that 
very reluctantly, sixteen battalions of foreign mer¬ 
cenaries, that were in the joint pay of England and 
Holland; but he forthwith assumed an attitude as 
if he would cover the siege with the whole English 
army, while Eugene prosecuted it with the. Dutch 
and the imperial troops. Marshal Villars, who 
had written to Ormond ns a friend, and who had 
received assurances from his court that the English 
were no longer to he considered as enemies, was 
mortified and irritated, and, being a plain-speaking 
man, he expressed to Ormond in very uncourtly 
terms his sense of this perfidy, or the perfidy of his 
sovereign and her ministers. At the same time 
Prince Eugene, who wanted more active assistance, 
and who apprehended that the English troops would 
soon cease even to cover his siege, complained and 
remonstrated with Ormond, who knew not what to 
sav in defence or excuse, except that, with regard 
to his own conduct, he knew no other difference 
between what was shameful and what, honourable 
than obedience to the orders of his queen. But 
Secretary St. John soon relieved Ormond from part 
of his difficulties, by letting him know that he must 
demand from Villars the town and port of Dun¬ 
kirk as the previous condition of a cessation of 
hostilities or an unqualified truce on the side of the 
English. Dunkirk, it was said, was only to he 
held hy the queen of England as a pledge that 
France should'perform all that she had promised • 
2 m 2 
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in the still incomplete negotiations at Utrecht; and 
Villars and the other French officers were in¬ 
structed to put the English troops in possession. 
Then Ormond personally communicated to Prince 
Eugene and the Dutch field deputies that he could 
no longer cover the siege of Qucsnoy or do any¬ 
thing whatever against the armies of Louis XIV. 
Eugene was indignant, and his choler was further 
increased by Ormond’s endeavouring to carry off 
with him not merely the English troops, but also 
the foreign mercenaries, who had been in the pay 
of England, but who were ready to take pay from 
any one of the allied powers, war being their trade, 
and their hatred to the French, provoked by past 
injuries, an enduring passion. Ormond treated 
clandestinely with the commanders of these troops, 
who were for the most part Germans, and who, 
though they had accepted English pay, had en¬ 
gaged in the war at the instance of die emperor 
and for the objects laid down in the Grand Alli¬ 
ance. It seemed to these men the height of dis¬ 
honour to desert the old cause, and they one and 
all refiised to march off with the English troops, 
or to abandon Prince Eugene, who, by himself, 
would be too weak to cope with Villars. Even as 
matters went, Eugene, as we shall see, suffered 
severely; but if these troops had left him, it is 
difficult to calculate what would have been the ex¬ 
tent of his reverses. Secretary St.John, writing 
to Ormond, stormed like a madman at the obsti¬ 
nate Germans. “ We arc much at a loss,” said 
he, “ to imagine what the princes can mean or 
propose to themselves, to whom these troops be¬ 
long. A beggarly German general commands the 
troops which have been so many years paid by her 
majesty, and which are actually so at this time, to 
desert from the queen, and to leave her subject 
forces, for aught they know, exposed to he attacked 
by the enemy.” But Eugene, on the other side, 
represented that the sudden withdrawing of the 
English troops left him open to the attack of the 
French; and other persons, less closely concerned, 
applauded the conduct of the foreign mercenaries. 
“ Up to this time these mercenaries had punctually 
obeyed orders; but now, when they were required 
to separate from the allied army, tin; men made 
answer to their own officers, that they would obey 
the Duke of Ormond in everything else but in this 
single point, in which the common safety and their 
own honour were In the utmost dangerthat in 
this particular point they could not be prevailed 
with, by any promises or threatenings, to follow him, 
without the commands of their respective sove¬ 
reigns ; and they would rather perish than desert 
their allies.”* Nearly all of the little princes of 
Germany, who had furnished these auxiliaries, ap¬ 
proved of the conduct of their soldiers, calling God 
and man to witness that they had not hired out 
their troops for the sake of the pay only, but also 
out of regard to the common safety of Europe and 
in observance of the duty they owed to the Ger-. 
man empire. Hereupon Ormond declared that 

• • Cunningham. ' 
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these poor Germans should never get the arrears 
of pay due to them; and he proclaimed in his 
camp a truce for two months, according to her 
majesty’s commands, as signified to him by Secre¬ 
tary St. John, who was by this tiim? raised to the 
peerage by the titles of Baron St. John and Vis¬ 
count Bolingbrokc. But Ormond was pledged to 
make the auxiliaries in British pay observe this 
truce as well as the native troops of Great Britain; 
and, as these Germans would not obey him, Villars 
objected to the giving up of Dunkirk; and an 
English detachment, which had been sent thither, 
found the gates of Dunkirk shut in their faces. 
Hereupon, the British troops cursed the Duke of 
Ormond “ as a stupid tool, and a general of straw.” 
The officers, it is said, and all the veterans, were 
overwhelmed with shame and vexation; and when¬ 
ever they recollected Marlborough and the late, 
glorious times, tears gushed to their eyes. But the 
allied army being now divided into two parts, and 
the pontons, baggage-waggons, and military stores 
shared between them, Ormond, seeing no prospect 
of drawing off the auxiliaries, packed up his bag¬ 
gage and decamped on the 17tli of July. “ This,” 
says Cunningham, “ was the inauspicious day 
which caused so much sorrow and disgust to the 
allies, and branded the British name with infamy 
and disgrace.” Nor, in the course of the hundred 
and twenty-eight years which have rolled away 
since that inglorious day, has all the argument 
urged m its defence done aught to prove that the 
transaction was not base, treacherous, and detestable. 
Louis had sent orders that, notwithstanding the con¬ 
duct of the German auxiliaries, Dunkirk should be 
given up, and Sir John Leake had already arrived 
off' that port, with an English fleet. As Ormond 
advanced in that direction he was refused admittance 
into Douav and other towns occupied by Dutch 
garrisons, and Villars thought fit to give him 
notice that, in case he should find himself under 
any difficulties, he would be welcome, to a retreat 
in France. Ormond halted at Ghent loaded with 
vexation and disgrace; while Admiral Leake 
landed a detachment commanded by that great 
soldier, Brigadier Hill, and took formal possession 
of Dunkirk and all its forts, the French garrison 
marching out to a man. Ormond lay some time 
at Ghent; but he detached six battalions to rein¬ 
force Brigadier Hill in Dunkirk, whither he also 
sent a portion of his artillery and ammunition. 
He soon followed himself with the main body 
of the English army, which (at the end of Octo¬ 
ber) embarked and returned to England. Or¬ 
mond was received in a kind of triumph by 
the Tory ministers, who pretended to consider 
that he had acted more gloriously in shuf¬ 
fling out of the war than Marlborough had ever 
done in conducting it* Quesnoy had fallen 

* Ormond, who will soon re-appear on the? stage, is thug degtrilwd • 
(in VJ06) by Macky:—“ He ig certainly one of the mogt gencrotu, 
princely, brave men that ever waa, but good-natured to a fault; loves 
glory, and consequently b crowded with flatterers: never knew how 
to refuse anybody, which was the reason why he obtained bo little 
(tom King William, asking for everybody. He hath all the qualities 
of a great man, except that one of a stateeman, hating burinesB; 
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before he declared himself, and from that capture 
Eugene, with the imperialists, the Dutch, and the 
German auxiliaries, marched to lay siege to Lan- 
drecy. The Bishop of Bristol and Lord Strafford 
strenuously rc^nmendcd to the allies the example 
of the queen oftngland, and a general truce; hut 
Eugene thought he might yet cope )with Villars, 
and the Dutch joined him in rejecting this advice 
and in reprobating the withdrawing the forces of 
England. For a time fortune seemed to smile on 
the brave prince, who made incursions by detach¬ 
ments far into the interior of France, and threw 
the gloomy court of Versailles into fresh agonies of 
alarm. But Eugene was not strong enough to 
cover properly his far-extending lines, and the 
want of the steady veteran British infantry, who 
stood then, as they have so often done since, better 
under fire than any other troops in the w-orld, was 
soon grievously felt. On the 24th of July Marshal 
Villars crossed the Scheldt with great secrecy 
and dispatch, and with a far superior force fell 
upon Albemarle, who was posted with a divi¬ 
sion of the allied army at Denain. Eugene, who 
was attending to the siege of Landrecy, and who 
was as rapid as Villars, came in sight, but he was 
detained by the breaking down of a bridge, and 
Albemarle was defeated and taken prisoner almost 
under his eye. The French then pushed along 
the scarp to Marchienncs, where the allies had 
made a central depdtof arms, ammunition, and pro¬ 
visions. but where the people favoured the French, 
and furnished them with intelligence. Indeed, 
in all this part of the country the stoppage of the 
secret service money, which Marlborough had been 
accustomed to distribute, had a prodigious effect 
upon the political disposition of the inhabitants, 
who, instead of giving intelligence to the allies, 
now carried all that they considered valuable or 
marketable to the French. Marchicnnes was 
taken and plundered by Villars with surprising 
facility, considering that the place was garrisoned 
by 4000 men. When the new's of this disaster 
reached the Hague, the Statcs-General w'erc as 
much alarmed and perplexed as had recently been 
the French court at Versailles, and they recom¬ 
mended the immediate raising of the siege of Lan¬ 
drecy. Eugene accordingly raised that siege; hut, 
even with his army disengaged, he could not pre¬ 
vent Villars from investing Douav. The garrison 
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there scarcely behaved better than the troops in 
Marchicnnes had done; and they surrendered 
after a short siege. Quesnoy, which Eugene had 
so recently taken, made a better resistance, but it 
too fell before Villars. The States-General checked 
Eugene, who would have risked a battle to save 
these places, representing to him that, in their pre¬ 
sent circumstances, it would he unwise and unsafe 
to risk their army. “ In this scandalous disjunc¬ 
tion of the confederates, not only the cities and 
provinces'taken in the war, hut even the fidelity 
and constancy, and other virtues of the allies, which 
had shone forth in such splendour in the midst of 
arms, were now all lost; while the courage of the 
French, which w as before so low, began now to 
revive at Utrecht, where they behaved with such 
insolence, that even their lackeys were not afraid to 
insult the Count Van Richtcrcn, one of the pleni¬ 
potentiaries, and were protected in their insolence 
by the French king.”* Indeed, by (his time the 
grand monarque was singing Tc Dcums in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, and happy in the con¬ 
viction that, without the English, the allies could 
never prevail against him. He challenged the. 
recent successes obtained by Villars as visible 
marks of the protection of God, who, he said, knew 
the rectitude of his intentions and his sincere de¬ 
sire of peace. It was natural that an old man of 
seventy-four should wish for peace, and it. was just 
and proper to grant it him: the question is only 
about the terms granted and the. manner in which 
the business was managed. Upon the return of 
the army of the Duke of Ormond, the troops were 
mostly disbanded, and a general disarming was 
begun in England. At the same time Secretary 
Bolingbroke, who had told de Torc.y that, his 
(pieen “had taken steps beyond ordinary rules,” 
was sent over as ambassador to Paris to faci¬ 
litate the conclusion of the peace begun to he 
negotiated at Utrecht, which he went prepared 
to do, by playing into the hands of France and 
the Pretender. lie was accompanied by Prior, 
the poet. Shortly after his arrival a cessation 
of hostilities was agreed to for Italy; together 
with a safe passage for all the Austrians from 
Spain hack to Italy. It was also agreed that the 
Pretender should retire to Lorraine, and that secu¬ 
rity for his person during his residence in that 
country should he demanded from the Duke of 
Lorraine and the emperor. Db Torcy presented 
the draft of Philip’s act of renunciation, which 
Bolingbroke knew to be worth nothing, and which 
he sent to the lord treasurer. Bolingbroke further 
agreed to a truce with France by land and sea for 
four months longer, and invited the allies to join 
in it. He then returned to England elate with the 
flattering distinctions he had received at Paris, the 
atmosphere of which place seemed native to him; 
for, in head and heart, in his good qualities, as 
well as in his evil ones, in his style and in his 
thoughts, Bolingbroke w r as more French than Eng¬ 
lish. He left Matthew Prior behind him to finish 

* Cunningham. 
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the negotiations. On the 10th of September the 
Secretary wrote from London to tell the poet that 
it had been determined to send Lord Lexington 
to Madrid to compliment Philip, King of Spain, 
as such, and to be a witness of the several renun¬ 
ciations, and other acts requisite to complete the 
execution of the article agreed upon as necessary 
to prevent the imiqn of the two monarchies of 
France and Spain; after which lie (Lexington) 
was to proceed to settle such matters of commerce 
and other affairs as were for the mutual interest of 
Spain and England. “ For God’s sake, dear 
Mat,” adds Bolingbroke, “for God’s sake hide the 
nakedness of thy country, and give the best turn 
thy fertile brain will furnish thee with to the blun¬ 
ders of thy countrymen, who are not much better 
politicians than the French arc poets! ” The secre¬ 
tary recommended “ management,” and “ appear¬ 
ance.” “ The queen,” he said, “ can never do 
anything which sliull look like a restraint on her 
allies from demanding what they judge necessary: 
but, as long as they act the part which they now' do, 
she can very justly be passive and neuter as to 
their interests; and, if her peace be made before 
their’s, which she will not delay for them, she can 
with the same justice leave them to make their own 
bargain.” Itwus, therefore, high time for the 
Dutch to think lor themselves: and early in Octo¬ 
ber they most reluctantly yielded many of their 
pretensions, and declared “ that, for the good of 
peace, the States w r erc willing to yield Lille to 
France, and to recede from their claims to have 
Douay, Valenciennes, ami Maubcuge, provided 
Conde and Tournay were included in their barrier, 
the tariffs or commercial duties with France restored 
to W'hat they were in 1G()4, and the island of Sicily 
yielded' to the emperor, and the city of Strasburg to 
the empire.” But now the demands of the French 
rose as those of the Dutch declined, and they ad¬ 
vanced claim upon claim till even Bolingbroke was 
obliged to exclaim, “ By heaven, they treat, like 
pedlars, or, which is worse, like attorneys.”* But 
this mode of dealing was the inevitable consequence 
of the unwise and ungenerous measures which had 
been adopted by the English cabinet—the signing 
the separate truce, the withdrawing our army from 
Handers, and the whole tone of our diplomacy— 
measures in which Bolingbroke himself had unde¬ 
niably been a conspicuous counsellor and chief 
actor. If he went into these measures with a clear 
intellect, and with the conviction that they must 
neutralise or prostrate the Grand Alliance and 
raise the power of France, he must have done so 
because he preferred his interests or private am¬ 
bition to the good of his country, and was re¬ 
solved to retain place at all costs; if he favoured 
them, as is more than suspected, as a means likely 
to contribute to placing the Pretender on the Bri¬ 
tish throne, he acted equally unpatriotically. If he 
did not foresee the consequences of those measures 
when they were adopted,^ had no right to com- 

• Prior’s Negotiations.— Letters of Bolingbroke in Ilardwicke 
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plain of the effects when they happened. We 
cannot help thinking that the brilliant qualities of 
fliis intriguing politician, his masterly pen, his 
ready and searching wit, aided by many amiable 
and engaging traits of personal chaaacter, have too 
much blinded the world to his polmcal profligacy, 
and even occasioned far too high an estimate of his 
political knowledge and address. A few r more such 
brilliant men as Bolingbroke would have given us 
something like a French despotism in government, 
together with a French code of morals. 

In the mean while Lord Lexington had pro¬ 
ceeded to Madrid, where, on the fttli of Novem¬ 
ber, and in presence of the council of stale and 
of the chief nobility, King Philip signed his renun¬ 
ciation of the French succession, and swore upon 
the Holy Evangelists to observe it in all time, and 
under all temptations. Ever since the fatal blows 
inflicted upon the free old Spanish constitution hy 
Charles V. and Philip II., the eortes of Spain had 
been little move than a piece of stage pageantry— 
seldom employed, because, weak and despicable jus 
it had become, it served to revive recollections 
inimical to despotism. When the miserable 
Charles IT. was disposing of his vast dominions by 
will and testament, it had been proposed that the 
representatives of the nation should be summoned 
to deliberate upon the momentous subject; but 
timid and corrupt ministers effectually opposed that 
project. Now, however, the Spanish eortes were 
summoned to meet at. Madrid, to confirm and ap¬ 
prove Philip’s renunciation of the French crown. 
In a well penned speech Philip told them that the 
efforts the Spanish nation had made for him could 
never be forgotten ; that, to show his gratitude, to 
procure peace for his people, and to be never sepa¬ 
rated from them, he had renounced all pretensions, 
which either he himself, or his issue, might have 
to the crown of France. The Spaniards at, Madrid 
and in all parts of the kingdom, except in a corner 
of it, were contented mid jubilant; but in that cor¬ 
ner, which was the. exception, the predominant feel¬ 
ings were a hatred of the Bourbon and a detestation 
of the English, who had given them up to his domi¬ 
nion. The Catalonians had been invited and in¬ 
cited to take up arms by the English, who had most 
solemnly engaged never to forsake them or betray 
them; yet all the British troops there had been 
recalled; the Imperialists, the troops and officers 
of the claimant Charles, had thus been obliged to 
withdraw for their own safety; and, forsaken by all, 
the poor Catalans were left to the vengeance of the 
king whom they had so long and so bravely op¬ 
posed, and to the fierce retaliation of the neighbour¬ 
ing provinces. Our troops were also withdrawn 
from Portugal, but the sovereign of that country 
had been brought into the truce, and could depend 
upon being secured in the definitive treaty—the 
blackest of all the black spots in which wa$, the 
infamous abandonment of Catalonia. 

Matthew Prior, after all, was only a poet;—it 
seemed necessary to the Tories to have a duke at 
Paris. And which of all the dukes of England and 
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Scotland was the one appointed at this critical 
juncture to represent Queen Anne at the French 
court? It was that shuffling Jacobite, the Duke of 
Hamilton, who had continued in constant corre¬ 
spondence with the court of St. Germain, and with 
the numerous {fgents the Pretender kept scattered 
about in various parts of the continent and in Eng¬ 
land. Even before Mrs. Masliam and Ilarley had 
undermined the Whig ministry, Hamilton had 
always been an acceptable visitor at the court of St. 
James’s; but since the absolute prevalence there 
of the Tory party, he had been closeted far more fre¬ 
quently with the queen than before. It was im¬ 
possible to avoid dark suspicions. Burnet says, 
“ The Duke of Hamilton’s being now appointed to 
go to the court of France gave melancholy specu¬ 
lation to those who thought him much in the Pre¬ 
tender’s interest; he was considered, not only in 
Scotland, but here in England, as the head of his 
par|y : but a dismal accident put an end to his life, 
a few days before lie intended to have set out on his 
embassy.” His grace of Hamilton had been en¬ 
gaged in some law-suits, and had contracted a vio¬ 
lent hatred against Lord Mohun, a man whose 
fierce passions were little short of madness.*' At an 
accidental meeting, the duke, it is said, grossly in¬ 
sulted his lordship, who thereupon sent him a chal¬ 
lenge. The spirit of party has so completely 
seized this subject as to make it dillicult to ascer¬ 
tain the true story. It is said on one. side that the 
duke was very reluctant to light, and was with diffi¬ 
culty induced to accept the challenge; mid this ac¬ 
count seems to agree with Hamilton’s general cha¬ 
racter and habits, which were marked with cunning 
and caution, Imt certainly not with bravery; but on 
the other side, the Tories, Jacobites, and all the 
anti-union Scots, whose idol he was, affirm that his 
grace behaved with the greatest gallantry on this 
occasion. On Saturday morning, the 15th of No¬ 
vember, the keepers of Hyde Park heard a clash¬ 
ing of swords, mid, running to the spot, which was 
in Kensington Gardens, they found both the Duke 
of Hamilton and Lord Mohun weltering in their 
blood and dying. Colonel Hamilton, the duke’s 
second, and near relative, remained on the field, 
and was taken prisoner; but General Macartney, 
Mohun’s second, rah off and escaped. Colonel 
Hamilton, when brought before the council, de- 

* This is Moliun’s portrait :is drawn by n not unfavourable 
liniiit:— 11 Clmrliw, Lord Mohun, is the rqmwutiitivi' of n very 
ancient family, but had the misfortune to come to the title voiim;, 
" hilo the cstulu was in decay: his quality introduced him into the 
heM,company, 1ml his wants very otlen led him into had; so that lie 
became one of the arrautest rakes in town, and indeed a scandal to 
the peerage; was generally a sharer in all riots; and before lie was 
twenty years old was tried twice for murder by the House of l’eevs. 
thi his la'ing acquitted at the lust trial, lie expressed liis confusion 
for the scandal he brought upon his degree as a peer by liis helia- 
'iour, in very liatuUmmc terms, and promised to behave himself so, 
lor the future, as not to give further scandal; and he hath been ns 
good ns liis word; for now he applies himself in good earnest to the 
knowledge of the constitution of his country, nnd to serve it; and 
having a great deal of line and good sense, turned this way, makes 
him very considerable in the House: liu is brave in liis person, hold 
ui hisexpressions, and rectifies, as fust as he can, the slips of his 
youth oy acts of honesty, which ho now glories in more than lie 
"as formerly extravagant: lie was married, when very young, to a 
niece of ray Lord Macclesfield; who, dying without issue, left him a 
considerable estate, which he well improves. The queen continues 
L mm colonel of a regiment of foot; ho is of a middle stature, in¬ 
clining to fat, not thirty years old.”— Mucky's Churucters. 


posed that the seconds, that, is, himself ami Mac¬ 
artney, had fought as well as the principals; and 
lie hinted that his grace had had foul play at the 
hands of Macartney. The colonel’s deposition is 
far from being entitled to implicit credit; it seems 
to have been rambling and inconclusive, and the 
relation in which he stood to the deceased duke, 
ami his political and personal prejudices, render his 
testimony suspicious. It is true General Mac¬ 
artney fled to the continent, instead of staying to 
explain the duel and rebut his adversary’s charges; 
but, in such a business, an innocent and a brave man 
may reasonably have dreaded the vengeance of the 
powerful Tory party and the violent excitement of the 
people, who hud been assured by some uhout court 
that the duel was from beginning to end a most 
foul ami premeditated murder, undertaken ut the 
desire ami instigation of a desperate Whig faction, 
that had posted other men of the same stamp 
as Macartney all round Hyde Park, 1o assas¬ 
sinate the duke in case lie. had escaped the swords 
of Lord Mohun and his second. Swift., in the 
‘ Examiner,’ held up Lord Mohun as a profligate, 
whose hands had been already dyed with three foul 
murders; ami generally the. writers on the Tory 
side maintained that both Mohun and Macartney 
had been “ incited to undertake the quarrel, by a 
certain party of men who were no great friends to 
the government.” The Whig writers, on the 
other side, maintain that the combat of principals 
and seconds had been savagely hut fairly fought, 
and that there was no incitement to it beyond the 
old animosities existing between Hamilton and 
Mohun, and the recent insult offered by his grace 
to his lordship. Burnet says, u I loth being hurried 
by false points of honour, fatally went out, and 
fought with so violent, an animosity, that, neglecting 
the rules of art, they seemed to run on one another, 
as if they tried who should kill first.; in which they 
were both so unhappily successful, that the Lord 
Molnm was killed outright, and Duke Hamilton 
died in a few minutes after.” Cunningham, though 
on the same side,says, that Hamilton, “being chal¬ 
lenged to a duel hv the Lord Mohun, killed his 
antagonist; hut v\ns himself also killed, as was sup¬ 
posed, by General Macartney, Mohun’s second.” 
But this does not imply that there was anything 
unfair in the proceeding; for the combat was 
general; Macartney, on the fall of his friend, was 
left single-handed to face two adversaries; ami the 
instinct of sell-preservation ami the desire of aveng¬ 
ing Mohun, would account for, and in such a busi¬ 
ness justify, his attacking Hamilton. Colonel 
Hamilton's story about disarming Macartney may 
or may not he true, but he becomes utterly incre¬ 
dible when lie talks of throwing down both swords, 
and so giving Macartney an opportunity of arming 
himself again. But still better proof on the side of 
the general are, tha the (Macartney) afterwards re¬ 
turned, and submitted to a fair trial, on which 
Colonel Hamilton prevaricated, while several per¬ 
sons who had seen the combat at a distance directly 
contradicted sogne material parts of his testimony. 
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But though the Whigs exculpated themselves from 
the foul charge of promoting a murder, they 
scarcely pretended to conceal that they were glad at 
Hamilton’s death; and they interpreted the rage of 
their opponents into a proof of the hopes they had 
entertained from that Jacobite nobleman’s embassy 
to France, and his conferences there with the Pre¬ 
tender. In lieu of the deceased duke, the Duke of 
Shrewsbury was now nominated, and he proceeded 
forthwith to Paris, where Mathew Prior still re¬ 
mained to assist in the negotiations. The Tories, on 
the Jacobites, had not hesitated to accuse the Duke of 
Marlborough of being concerned in Hamilton’s death; 
and, as the fallen and discontented lord-general 
left England shortly after to fix his residence on 
the continent, his departure was construed into a 
proof of his guilt and of his fear of the consequences. 
But Marlborough’s silent and apparently secret de¬ 
parture out of England has been accounted for upon 
other grounds. Godolphin, his best ally, “ the 
man of the clearest head and the calmest temper,” 
had died in the preceding month of September, and 
since then the court fury against the Whig party 
and against the Marlboroughs in particular, had in¬ 
creased, as in due proportion had the audacity and 
unscrupulousness of the general’s personal and po¬ 
litical enemies. Burnet, after eulogising the lute 
lord-treasurer’s abilities, disinterestedness, and free¬ 
dom from the all-prevailing corruption of the times, 
says—“ Upon the Earl of Godolphin’s death, the 
Duke of Marlborough resolved to go and live be¬ 
yond sea; he executed it in the end of November; 
and his duchess followed him in the beginning of 
February. This was variously censured. Some 
pretended it was the giving up and abandoning the 
concerns of his country; and they represented it 
as the effect of fear, with too anxious a care to se¬ 
cure himself: others were glad he was safe out of 
ill hands; whereby, if we should fall into the con¬ 
vulsions of a civil war, he would be able to assist 
the Elector of Hanover, as being so entirely be¬ 
loved and confided in by all our military men; 
whereas, if he had stayed in England, it was not to 
be doubted but, upon the least shadow of suspicion, 
he would have been immediately secured; whereas 
now he would be at liberty, being beyond sea, to 
act as there might be occasion for it. There were 
two suits begun against him: the one was for the 
two and a half per cent, that the foreign princes 
were content should be deducted for contingencies, \ 
of which an account w as formerly given; the other 
was for arrears due to the builders of Blenheim 
House. The queen had given orders for building 
it with great magnificence; all the bargains with 
the workmen were made in her name, and by 
authority from her; and in the preambles of the acts 
of parliament that confirmed the grant of Wood- 
stock to him and his heirs it was said the queen 
built the house for him: yet, now that the trades¬ 
men were let run into an arrear of 30,000/., the 
queen refused to pay any more; and set them upon 
suing tire Duke of Marlborough for it, though he 
had never contracted with any of them. Upon his 


going beyond sea, both those suits were stayed, 
which gave occasion to people to imagine that the 
ministry, being disturbed to sec so much public 
respect put on a man whom they had used so ill, 
had set these prosecutions on foot, only to render 
his stay in England uneasy to him.” The depar¬ 
ture of Marlborough has, however, been accounted 
for in other ways far less honourable to his cha¬ 
racter, but yet consistent with it. It is said, for 
example, that Lord Oxford had got possession of 
the treasonable and infamous letter he wrote in 
King William’s time, to betray the expedition 
intended against Brest. “ I was told,” (says a 
writer industrious and successful in discovering 
in France materials for the secret history of Eng¬ 
land, but who was not distinguished by sagacity or 
critical acumen, and who is little to be relied upon 
except when he takes his stand upon a real docu¬ 
ment) “ by the late Principal Gordon, of the Scots 
college, at Paris, that, during the hostilities between 
the Duke of Marlborough and Lord Oxford, near 
the end of the queen’s reign, Lord Oxford, who had 
got intelligence of the duke’s letter, and pretended, 
at that time, to be in the interests of the exiled 
family, applied for, and got an order for the ori¬ 
ginal ; and that his making the duke know that his 
life was in his hands, was the cause of the duke’s 
going into a voluntary exile to Brussels, in the year 
1712; and, indeed, so extraordinary a step as that 
exile must have had an extraordinary cause. It is 
known, too, from the history of the times, that there 
was a private meeting between the duke and Lord 
Oxford, at Mr. Thomas Harley’s house, to which 
the duke came by a back-door, immediately after 
which he left England. I have also heard from 
the late Archbishop of York, grandson to the carl 
of Oxford, that he had been informed that the 
Duchess of Marlborough, after the death of those 
two persons, had contrived to get the letter from 
Lord Oxford’s papers, and destroyed it.”* But 
whatever was the motive for his going, Marl¬ 
borough, who was followed a few weeks after by his 
duchess,t never returned to England until Anne 
was safely deposited in Westminster Abbey. 
Another fact, which is equally certain, is, that from 
his foreign retirement Marlborough, notwithstand¬ 
ing his frequent correspondence with the house of 
Hanover, continued also to correspond with the 
court of St. Germain, and to express his unalterable 
attachment to the Pretender. In one of his letters, 
written before his final overthrow, lie says, “ As for 
myself, I take God to witness that what I have 

• Palrymple, Memoirs. 

t If the duchess hated Swift as the maligner of her husband tfnd 
all her family, and as the tool of Harley Lord Oxford, there was cer¬ 
tainly no love lost between them, and the churchman could hate with 
a virulence at least equal to that of her grace. In his Journal, 
under the date of January 17th of the lbllowing year, 171.7, he men¬ 
tions dining with the lord-treasurer Oxford ami talking about tin 1 
speech which the queen should make in parliament; and he says 
that the treasurer asked him how he would make the speech. 
“ I was going to bo serious,’ 1 adds Swift, whose jests were always 
bitter as gall, " but I turned it to a jest; and, because they had been 
speaking of the Duchess of Marlborough going to Flanders after the 
duke, I said the speech should begin thus.-— 1 My lords and gentle¬ 
men, in order to my own qniet and that of my subjects, 1 have 
thought Ot to send the Duchess of Marlborough abroad {after tin* 
duke.’ ’ 
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done for many years was neither from spleen to the 
royal family, nor ill-will to their cause, but to hum¬ 
ble the power of France; a service as useful to the. 
king (as he styles the Pretender) as it is beneficial 
to his kingdom.” He also says, “The French King 
and his ministers will sacrifice everything to their 
own views of peace. The Earl of Oxford, and his 
associates in office, to take, as usual, the ground of 
their adversaries, will probably insist upon the 
king’s retiring to Italy; but he must never consent. 
He must neither yield to the French King, nor to 
the fallacious insinuations of the British ministry, 
in a point which must inevitably ruin his cause. 
To retire to Italy, by the living God, is the same 
thing as. to stab himself to the heart. Let him 
take refuge in Germany, or in some country on this 
side of the Alps. He wants no security for his 
person; no one will touch a hair of his head. I 
perceive such a change in his favour, that T think 
it impossible but he must succeed. But when he 
shall succeed, let there be no retrospect toward the 
past; all that has been done since the Revolution 
must be confirmed.”* It is clear that nobody more 
needed or would be more benefited by this con¬ 
firmation than the wealthy and selfish Marlborough, 
whose chief anxiety had ever been to keep what he 
had gotten, and to maintain a good correspondence 
with both parties, so that he should be secure under 
either of them that should eventually prevail. It 
was, therefore, no new process with him to assure 
the Elcctrcss Sophia, her son, and her grandson, 
and the ministers of the house of Hanover, that no 
Englishman was now half so anxious as himself for 
their interest and succession to the British throne. 
As, however, no one can accuse, this extraordinary 
personage of a want of political information and 
political foresight, it must, be admitted that at this 
moment the chances of the house of Hanover and 
the chances of the house of Stuart were pretty 
equally balanced, and that England ran a dear 
hazard of a second Restoration. But Marlborough 
played this game too long to escape suspicion; and it 
should appear that by this time his professions im- 
| posed upon neither party, but were regarded with 
t a feeling nearly allied to contempt by both—by 
j Stuarts as well as Guelphs. Yet he sent a secret 
' Hgent. to Bar-le-duc, in Lorraine, with fresh letters 
to the Pretender, and with others to the Duke of 
Berwick, containing the most solemn protestations 
of loyalty to the Stuart, whom he assured, with an 
oath, that he would rather cut off his own right 
band than oppose the views he had on the throne. 
He declared that, provided the king would render 
him secure, he would no longer hesitate to lose all 
bis credit, both privately and publicly, for his ser¬ 
vice ; and he added that the Duke of Berwick, his 
nephew, was instructed more largely as to his loyal 
' intentions. But even before this it was a principle 

f respect to Queen Anno, Marlborough says—" I know per- 

'■<% MS sister’B disposition of mind. She is »i very honest person, 
‘;<suy won, und without difficulty swayed. She is extremely cau- 
lunis, us she is to the lust degree subject to fear. At bottom sue lias 
version to her brother’s interests; but she is one that must not be 
tightened. An external force would terrify her, and alienate the 
nun of the nation. Leave us to ourselves, nnd all our hopes will 
i fmvned with succcsb.” 

* VOL. IV. 
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of the court of St. Germain, that extreme caution 
must be used “ in trafficking with Marlborough,” 
and nothing came of the correspondence.* 
a. d. 1713.—To allow’ time for the conclusion 
of the treaty of Utrecht and the arrival of Lord 
Bolingbroke, who had returned to the continent to 
hasten it, the meeting of parliament had been put 
off by seven prorogations. At length, however, on 
the 3rd of April, Bolingbroke arrived, and the 
session opened, on the 9th of the same month.t 
When the treaty was submitted to the council at 
Whitehall for ratification, Lord Cholmondely made 
several objections to it, and was removed from his 
office of treasurer of the household. The Duke of 
Atholl and one or two other thorough-going Tories 
had just been admitted into the council; and the 
ratification passed as a matter of course. The 
queen, who attended in person, declared in her 
Opening speech that the treaty of peace was signed, 
and that in a few days the ratifications would be 
exchanged; aud she added that, as the negotia¬ 
tions had been drawn into so great, a length, all her 
allies had bad sufficient opportunity to adjust, their 
several interests. It was indispensable to reply to 
the insinuations and even open declarations of the 
Whigs, that there was a coldness between her ma¬ 
jesty and the House of Hanover, and un intention 
on this side of the water of playing into the hands 
of the Pretender. The queen, therefore, said— 
“ What l have done for securing the Protestant 
succession, and the perfect friendship there is be¬ 
tween me -and the House of Hanover, may con¬ 
vince such who wish well to both, and desire the 
quiet and safety of their country, how vain all at¬ 
tempts are to divide us; and those who would 
make a merit by separating our interests will never 
attain their ill end.” The war of pens bad been 
more fierce than ever since the cessation of the war 
of bullets aud cannon-balls; and the 'lories either 
felt that they had the worst of it, or, with their old 
susceptibility, writhed under the blows they had 
received. As Swift, the foulest of calumniators, 
had been consulted in the composition of this open¬ 
ing speech, and had revised it, wc must give him 
some of the credit due to the following clause:— 
“ I cannot,” said the queen, “ but express my dis¬ 
pleasure at the unparalleled licentiousness in pub¬ 
lishing seditious and scandalous libels. The im¬ 
punity such practices have met with has encou¬ 
raged’ the blaspheming everything sacred, and the 
propagating opinions tending to the overthrow of 
all religion and government. Prosecutions have 
been ordered, lmt it will require some new law to 
put a stop to this growing evil, and your best en¬ 
deavours, in your respective stations, to discourage 
it.”J The addresses of the two Houses were little 

* Maephcrsnn, Stuart Papers. 

t As curly as the 5tli of December, the Marquess of Monte Leone, 
one of the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht lor Philip, king of Spain, 
arrived on a special embassy at London, where he returned her ma¬ 
jesty infinite thanks for the great pains she had taken to restore 
peace to Europe. In the course of the same month the Duke 
d’Aumont wus received as ambassador from Louis XIV. 

t The speech also mentioned that “ the impious practice or duel¬ 
ling required some speedy und effectual remedy.’ Thin was, no 
doubt, called forth by*he catastrophe of the Duke o^Humilton and 
Lord Mohun. But, if there hud been any grounds to go upon, more 

2 N . 
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more than an echo to the royal speech; hut the 
Commons took particular care to dwell upon her 
majesty’s concern and laudable care for the Pro¬ 
testant succession in the House of Hanover * 

On the 4th of May, exactly eleven years after 
the proclamation of this costly war, peace was pro¬ 
claimed in London. Holland, Portugal, Prussia, 
and Savoy had reluctantly signed the treaty of 
Utrecht; hat the Emperor, both in his hereditary 
capacity of sovereign of Austria, Hungary, Bohe¬ 
mia, &c., and as head of the German empire, per¬ 
sisted in refusing to he a party to it, and in pro¬ 
claiming in protests and manifestos that he, ’ a 
principal in the Grand Alliance, had been aban¬ 
doned and betrayed. As finally settled, this famous 
or infamous treaty left, or seemed to leave, France 
more powerful than she was at the commencement 
of the Avar. Its main articles were — 1. That 
the French king recognised the Protest§nt suc¬ 
cession of the House of Hanover, and engaged 
for himself, his heirs, and successors, not to 
suffer the Pretender to return into his domi¬ 
nions, nor in any way to succour or assist 
him. 2. That the crowns of France and Spain 
should never be united. 3. That the fortifica¬ 
tions of Dunkirk should be demolished, and the 
harbour filled up, never to be repaired. 4. Hud¬ 
son’s Bay and straits were to remain to Great, Bri¬ 
tain, and satisfaction w r as to be made by France to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company for damages received; 
the whole island of St. Christopher, Nova Scotia, 
and the island of Newfoundland were to belong 
of right to Great Britain, the French having huts 
there to dry their fish, and liberty to fish only from 
Cape Bonavista to the northern point of Newfound¬ 
land. 5. The French in Canada were not to molest 
the five nations of Indians subject to Great Britain. 
(}. All letters of reprisal, mark, and countermark, 
were to be annulled. 7, England was to retain 
Minorca and Gibraltar, as provided in a separate 
treaty with Philip, as King of Spain. (This was all 
of the treaty that directly regarded the interests of 
Great Britain.) 8. Naples, Milan, Sardinia, and 
the Spanish Netherlands were to be ceded to the 
emperor, in lieu of his claim to the Spanish crown. 
9. Sicily was to be disjoined from Naples, and 
transferred to the Duke of Savoy with the regal 
title ; and the eventual succession to the crown of 
Spain was, in default of descendants from the 
Bourbon Philip, to be vested in the House of Sa- 
voy.t 10. In addition to the places anciently pos- 

m (mid lmu! been mode of this matter against the Whigs amlthc now 
absent Marlborough. 

* Clinch, one of the numerous agents of the Pretender in London, 
writes at this moment—" Our addresses nil make mention of the 
succession in the House of Hanover, except one or two Scotch ones; 
but tlii» I look upon to be no more than matter of form, mixed with 
a little polities. The Wing’s pictures I have brought over 1 liave given 
away; and I wish 1 had brought over more, since I found them 
so very acceptable here, anil so little trouble in getting them over. 

I cave one to the Earl of Winchelsea, who took It very kindly, and 
said—which I am sure he wishes very heartily—lie hoped to see the 
original hero." In the same letter llie secret agent says—" 1 scarce 
know whnt to make of Harley. I don't think that he means to serve 
you out of point of conscience, or love, but only at he knows that he 
hath no other way of serving himself.”—Macpherson, Stuart Papers. 

+ That the Duke of Savoy, comparatively an insignificant power, 
gained bo much by the treaty of Utrecht, was attributed to the parti¬ 
ality and to tW strenuous exertions of Queen Rune, who considered 
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sessed by the Dutch, to strengthen their frontier, 
Luxembourg, Namur, Charleroy, and Newport, 
were to be assigned as a perpetual barrier, as had 
been previously stipulated by the new barrier- 
treaty signed by the ministers of Great Britain and 
the Statcs-General on the 30th of January. The 
emperor was to he allowed to the 1st of June to 
declare, his acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
terms proposed.* 

Volumes have been written in reprobation of the 
treaty of Utrecht; hut we can do no more than cite 
a short and powerful passage, in which a great 
living writer has condensed his sense of its impro¬ 
prieties. “ Whatever judgment we may be dis¬ 
posed to form as to the political necessity of leaving 
Spain and America in the possession of Philip, it 
is impossible to justify the course of that nego¬ 
tiation which ended in the peace of Utrecht.. It 
was at best a dangerous and inauspicious concession, 
demanding every compensation that could lie de¬ 
vised, and which the circumstances of the war 
entitled us to Tcquirc. France was still our formid¬ 
able enemy; the ambition of Louis was still to be 
dreaded, his intrigues to he suspected. That an 
English minister should have thrown himself into 
the arms of this enemy at the first overture of ne¬ 
gotiation ; that he should have renounced advan¬ 
tages upon which he might have insisted ; that he 
should have restored Lille, and almost attempted 
to procure the sacrifice of Tournay; that through¬ 
out the whole correspondence, and in all personal 
interviews with de Torcy, he should have shown 
the triumphant queen of Great Britain more eager 
for peace than her vanquished adversary; that the 
two courts should have been virtually conspiring 
against those allies without whom we had bound 
ourselves to enter on no treaty; that we should 
have withdrawn our troops in the midst of a cam¬ 
paign, and even seized upon the towns of our con¬ 
federates, while we left them exposed to be over¬ 
come by a superior force; that we should have 
thus deceived those confederates by the most direct 
falsehood in denying our clandestine treaty, and 
then dictated to them its acceptance,—are facts so 


him, on account of his descent, as a prince of tlm blond-royal of Eng¬ 
land. " That prince,” says lie Torcy, "was the cherished ally of 
England, and the one the ministry lmd most at heart.” The Sa¬ 
voyard was. in flirt, after the l*retcndor, the nearest, in the legitimate 
order of succession, to the English crown; lloliugbruke bore this in 
mind. " I know,” said he to the ambassador from the court of 
Turin, "that, in exciting the lorils plenipotentiaries to espouse the 
interests of the House of Savoy, I make my court to the queen my 
mistress." According to a lrtter of the huir-bralned Earl or Peter 
borough, who was displaying his wit anil eccentricities at Venice, tin’ 
Duke of Savoy was not satisfied with wlmt lie got, but pretended 
that he ought to have had the Spanish crown \—Bulingbruke's Corre¬ 
spondence.-Somerville's Queen Anne, Appendix—De form). 

* Many of the princes of his empire seemed determined to support 
the emperor in resisting the treaty. This was particularly the case 
with Hanover. In the debates in parliament some of the Whigs ob¬ 
jected that this peace could not lie called a general peace, since the 
emperor, the Elector of Hanover, and other princes ami slates of the 
empire, were not yet come into it. Hut ministers replied that, in¬ 
deed, the peace was not universal, hut still might he called general, 
since the major part of the allies had signed it.— Roger Cake , De 
tertian. Hanover and others of the associated states of Germiyjiy con¬ 
tinued. however, to complain that they hod performed all the condi¬ 
tions to which the Grand Alliance obliged them; that they had stood 
the brunt and suffered the worst of the inconveniences of a bloody 
and ruinous w ar; that they had been enoouraged to hope they should 
reap some fruit in u future security; but thut no amends, no barrier 
or security whatsoever, was stipulated far them by this treaty. 
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disgraceful to Bolingbroke, and, in somewhat a less 
degree, to Oxford, that they can hardly be palliated 
by establishing the expediency of the treaty itself.”* 
Fortune, or the better power that regulates 
human events, nullified in the end the fears 
which Europe had entertained of a Bourbon reign 
in Spain ; v but at the time when those fears ori¬ 
ginated, and even when the treaty of Utrecht was 
signed, they were neither unfounded nor unim¬ 
portant; they were, on the contrary, of the 
highest importance to every power in Europe, and 
we believe that, under similar circumstances, 
Europe would again contract a grand alliance like 
that framed by William III., and again prosecute 
as long a war, if needful, to curb the ambitimn of 
France. It happened that the sickly boy that 
stood between Philip and the French throne lived 
to be king, and to beget and leave heirs behind 
him, so that neither Philip nor his successor was 
tempted to break the solemn engagement and re¬ 
nunciation made; but if the boy Jxmis (afterwards 
the fifteenth of that name) had died, can it be be¬ 
lieved for a moment that Philip would not have 
grasped at the succession? As for the solemn act 
of renunciation and the swearing upon the Evan¬ 
gelists—these ceremonies were repeated in France 
by the princes of the blood swearing on their side 
never to pretend to the Spanish crown, as Philip 
had sworn not to pretend to the French one—they 
would, of themselves, have signified next to nothing. 
They were held to be illegal and unbinding by the 
French jurists; and similar oaths had been broken 
over and over again. In fact, but for the breach 
of a solemn act of renunciation made by the In¬ 
fanta Maria Theresa at the time of her marriage 
with the French king, the Bourbons could not 
have had any claim to the Spanish succession, 
which had caused these long years of bloody strife.t 
Yet this long war, so ingloriously terminated, had 
not been without its effects; all the blood and 
treasure spent had not been absolutely thrown away. 
The haughtiest, the most arrogant, overbearing, 
and ambitious sovereign of Europe, had been 
checked, humiliated, and brought to reason; the 
spell of the French name,—the belief that they 
were all but invincible in the field,—had been 
thoroughly broken, and this mainly through the 
valour of British troops and the military genius of 
an English general; our military reputation had 
been raised to the highest pitch—a thing insigni¬ 
ficant only in the eyes of a few dreaming theorists 

• llultam, Count. Hist. 

T Ciirdiuul Muwirin had urged on the marriage of Louis XIV. 
u'llh the Spanish Inliiuta, because lie hoped cvenliiully to secure for 
Uic Bourbon line the sovereignty of Spain; for l'hilip IV., though 
the reputed father of at least thirty-two illegitimate children, had 
nulj one legitimate child, the sickly and wretched Charles II..;-Thu 
spunWh grandees, however, took the alarm, and, in order to prevent 
• heir country from becoming a dependence of Franc®, they proposed 
that the young bride, the Infanta Maria Theresa, should renounce 
lor ever for herself anil her children all right or pretension to the 
:ro "? Spain or to uny part of the Spanish dominions. The re¬ 
nunciation was made accordingly, und it was inserted in the contract 
,, “htrflago, which was an integral part of tile famed treaty of the 
‘) rennets. Tile grandees and the ministers of Spain seemed to he 
pcrlectly satisfied with the aet; hut l'hilip IV. had sagacity enough 

lurusee that it would not be oftlio leust effect; and he is said to 
>i\e called the renunciation a patarata— iu plain English, a lium- 
"" '-Vunlop, Mmoirs of Spain. 


and impracticable humanists; France had been so 
weakened and exhausted as not to be in a condition 
to give any serious alarm to the world for some 
generations; and Holland, for the present, was 
comparatively sefcured from attack. At home this 
long war had given fresh vigour and impulses to 
the mind of the people, and rubbed off the rust 
which had been contracted under the two last 
princes of the House of Sluart. 

Such its it was, the treaty of Utrecht was easily 
swallowed by the sitting parliament, who, however, 
raised strong objections to the commercial treaty 
with France by which it was accompanied. Bo¬ 
lingbroke, and those who acted with him or under 
him, had agreed that all the goods and com¬ 
modities of France should be received in Eng¬ 
land on the footing of the most favoured nations; 
and that the goods and commodities of England 
should be received in France on the like Verms. 
This appears like a dawning of the reciprocity sys¬ 
tem of our own day; und the merit, of it is attri¬ 
buted to the bright intellect of Bolingbroke. It 
should appear, however, tliut, the merit was really 
due to Mr. Arthur Moore, who had risen from the 
humble condition of a livery-servant t« be. a mer¬ 
chant of great wealth and influence, and a political 
economist fur in advance of bis time. If, as 
it is reported, Bolingbroke had adopted this com¬ 
mercial treaty in a hurry, and without exami¬ 
nation, he would have been guilty of criminal 
negligence; but it appears, from his own cor¬ 
respondence, that wlien the treaty was nego¬ 
tiating lie was not only attentive to it, but also fully 
awake to the immense advantages of free trade, or 
at least of reciprocity.* But the parliament and 
people of England bad very little of this illumina¬ 
tion, and presently a tremendous storm was brewed. 
The English manufacturers, particularly of woollen 
and silk goods, complained loudly against the com¬ 
mercial treaty ; and many arguments were used 10 
prove that, labour being cheap and the currency 
debased in France, she could afford to undersell 
the English manufacturers and dealers. Nearly 
every possible bad argument in political economy 
was brought into play; and every prejudice—we 
can scarcely call them antiquated, as they still con¬ 
tinue to form a part of the trading creed of several 
European nations, and arc still advocated even in 
England by sundry public men and orators—was 
raised with porcupine quills against the reciprocity 
will of France. Sir Charles Cooke, Sir Theodore 
Janson, and other eminent merchants of London, 
launched a periodical paper to make war on the 
project.t Among other things, these wiseacres 
asserted that a free trade with France would be a 
greater calamity than the fire of London; that 
country gentlemen and landholders would be 
brought to poverty by the rapid decay of their 
rents, and that the working people would be re¬ 
duced to the cruel alternative of starvation or emi- 

* Sea latter to Prior, Ilaniwicke State Papers. 

t The British Merchant—afterwards collected and republished in 
3 vols, • • 
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gration. General Stanhope, one of the -wisest and 
best of the Whigs in parliament, took this view of 
the treaty, and applauded in the House of Commons 
the rancorous and stupid act passed in the time of 
Charles II. absolutely prohibiting the importation of 
French wines, silk, and every other commodity of 
the growth, product, or manufacture of the territo¬ 
ries and dominions of the French king. Numerous 
petitions and remonstrances were presented all in 
the same spirit. The entire Whig opposition re¬ 
solved to annul the treaty, and hoped, in the con¬ 
test, to cripple the Tory ministry, who on this point 
were abandoned by many of their stanchest adhe¬ 
rents in the Commons. The resolute stand was 
made on the 8th and 9th articles of the treaty, 
which went to provide that all acts passed since 
the year 1664 for prohibiting the importation of 
French goods should be forthwith repealed; and 
that within two months a law should be made 
that, for the time to come, our duties should be on 
the same scale as those of France. This, it was 
said, would be a direct violation of the Methuen 
Treaty, according to which the duties on the Portu¬ 
guese wines were always to be one-third less than 
the duties on French wines; and it was argued 
that, by thus violating the Methuen Treaty, Eng¬ 
land would lose her trade with Portugal, which 
was the most thriving and advantageous she pos¬ 
sessed. 

On the 14th of May, when it was moved that a 
bill should be brought in to make good the said 
8th and 9th articles, the ministers had a majority 
of 252 to 130. On the 9th of June the House 
resolved itself into committee on the bill, and heard 
several merchants at their bar, who all argued 
and protested against it. For several successive 
days other petitioners were heard, and new argu¬ 
ments were propounded against the reciprocity. 
Sir Thomas llanmcr, a Tory in his general poli¬ 
tics, sided with the Whigs, and moved the rejec¬ 
tion of the bill; and on the 18th of June the bill 
was lost by a majority of 194 to 185* But Han- 
mer, a few days afterwards, proposed and carried 
an address thanking her majesty for the great care 
she had taken of the honour and security of the 
kingdom in the treaty of peace, and likewise for 
having laid so good a foundation for the interest of 
her people in trade; but'praying at the same time 
that she would appoint commissioners to explain 
and perfect those articles which related to com¬ 
merce. It is not determined whether this address 
proceeded from the Tory qualms of Sir Thomas, 
or from a mere blunder: the baronet’s edition of 
Shakspcare will at least justify .a suspicion that 
his head was none of the clearest. But the use 

* If wo are to believe Bolingbroko, who was now openly quarrel¬ 
ling with Lord Oxford, and endeavouring to supplant him as head 
of the ministry, "the reason of the majority was, that there had 
been, during two or three days’ uncertainty, an opinion spread that 
the lord treasurer (Oxford) gave up the point.”— Letter to Lord 
Strqffbrd, dated June 20,1713. There are, however, some other in¬ 
dications that Oxford was lukewarm atmnt the bill, if not anxious to 
ditcredit it and ruin his rival flnlingbroke, who had managed tho 
Commercial Treaty, by the rejection of it. The hatred of theae two 
plotting politician* seems only to have been mitigated on Boling- 
broke'* side by a sovereign contempt. « 


to be made of the thing was obvious: the queen, 
in her answer, considered the address as an appro¬ 
bation of all the arrangements of the treaty, the 
commercial as well as the political;—“and the 
opposition, by a manoeuvre which is not uncom¬ 
mon, thus found their victory explained away by 
those who had helped to gain it.”* But an equi¬ 
vocal sentence or a forced meaning were ineffectual, 
as opposed to the sense or the nonsense of the 
nation. The commercial treaty fell to the ground, 
and helped to destroy the ministry, who also soon 
began to find that the popular joy for the peace 
was a very evanescent feeling, and that ull classes 
were beginning to criticise even the main treaty of 
Utrecht. By that treaty the Pretender had been 
obliged to withdraw from St. Germain: Louis, 
indeed, was bound to send him out of France; but 
he allowed him to take up his residence at Bar-lc- 
duc in lxirraine, which, though nominally a sepa¬ 
rate country, was as entirely a portion of France as 
its geographical position and the insignificance of 
its rulers could make it. Concluding that it would 
be as easy for the Pretender to carry on his in¬ 
trigues with Scotland and England from Bar-le-duc 
as from St. Germain, Lord Wharton, on the 29th 
of June, without notice given, moved in the Upper 
House for an address entreating the queen “ to use 
her most pressing instances for removing the Pre¬ 
tender from the Duke of l^orraine’s dominions.” 
Not one of the court party ventured to oppose the 
motion—so powerful was the dread of any suspicion 
of Jacobitism, and even with those who fondly 
fancied that at the queen’s demise it would be an 
easy thing to restore the outcast Stuart; but at 
length Ijord North timidly observed, that to carry 
the motion would show a distrust of her majesty ; 
and he asked where they would have the Pretender 
live, if they insisted upon driving him from all tin- 
states that were then in friendship with England ?t 
The motion, however, was unanimously carried; 
and, two days after, General Stanhope made pre¬ 
cisely the same motion in the Commons. Here 
was the same timidity also. Only Sir William 
W-hitelock said, drily, that he remembered how the 
like address was formerly made to Oliver Cromwell 
for having Charles Stuart removed out of France; 


• Lord John Russell, Hist, of the Principal States of Europe from 
tlic Peace of Utrecht.—Lord Mahon, Hist, of En|(land from the 
Pence of Utr<*cht—Tindal.—Bolingbroke.—Burnet.—Nolxxly, per- 
bap*, ha* been more decidedly against the commercial treaty than 
the famous Whig bishop, if we except the noble Tory historian of 
our own day. Burnet says, " If even we had been as often beat by 
the French a* they have been by us, this would have been thought u 
very liurd treatyand Lord Mulion think* that we may fully Agree 
witli the bishop. Hi* lordship, moreover, takes occasion to sneer at 
•'theorists and speculators,” in which class be includes the muster- 
minds that have endeavonTed to liberate commerce from the shackle* 
that confined it, and kept masses of mankind starving in the midst 
of plenty. He says (as something of great weight) that " the mci- 
chants and practical men of business” were opposed to the treaty. 
And but for the men ho calls theorists, Iris merclmuts and practical 
men of business,—tho men of routine, that were content to do as 
their fathers did before them,—would have kept the same narrow 
notions still prevalent everywhere, und the trade and good of man¬ 
kind would have been everywhere impeded and dwarfed ten time* 
more than they are. What has been said in particular of the An* 
Irian government may be repeated of persons of his lordship’s way 
of thinking—they would always sell, and never buy. 

t Lord Peterborough said, with more wit than feeling, that, as the 
Pretender had begun his studies at Paris, he had better go and finish 
them at Rome. 
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and yet Charles had been brought back to the 
throne. It is surmised that the Jacobites in the 
House remained so quiet from having the fear of 
the approaching elections before their eyes* The 
two addresses were carried up to the queen, who, 
probably without doing much violence to her feel¬ 
ings, pretended to be satisfied with them, and pro¬ 
mised to act accordingly, or to use her best en¬ 
deavours to get the Pretender removed out of 
1 jorrainc. [“ It was generally believed,” says Bur¬ 
net, “ that the Duke of Lorraine did not consent to 
receive him till he sent one over to know the 
queen’s pleasure upon it, and that he was very rea¬ 
dily informed of that.”] The negotiation for the 
removal was intrusted to Bolingbroke and Prior, 
who both, together with the French minister de 
Torcy, treated it as a jest. It appears, indeed, that 
Bolingbroke himself privately furnished the Duke 
of Lorraine with pretexts for eluding the very de¬ 
mands which he (Bolingbroke) was making pub- 
licly.f 

When the House of Commons—pressed for large 
supplies notwithstanding the peace—were proceed¬ 
ing to renew the malt-tax tor another year, it was 
proposed, and eventually carried, that this tax 
should be extended to Scotland, which had hitherto 
been free from it. The Scottish members and the 
Scottish peers, who had many other grievances, 
some imaginary, but others real and serious, held 
a meeting, and deputed two lords and two common¬ 
ers to remonstrate with the queen against “ such a 
breach of the articles of Union as prompted them 
to declare it dissolved.” Anne reproved them for 
their precipitation, and thought the threat would 
end there. But, on the 14th of June, Lord Findlater 
moved in the Upper House for leave to bring in a 
bill to dissolve the Union. His lordship gave the 
following as the principal reasons which induced 
the Scots to demand this disseverance:—1. Their 
being deprived of a privy council. 2. The laws of 
England in cases of treason being extended to 
Scotland. 3. The Scotch peers being incapable of 
being made peers of Great Britain, as it had been 
adjudged and declared in the case of the late Duke 
of Hamilton. 4. The Scots being subjected to the 
malt,-tax. What followed upon this motion is one 
of the most atrocious instances upon record of the 
rancour and recklessness of party or faction. The 
Whigs, whose brightest work had been the carrying 
of the Union in the teeth of the all but unanimous 
Tory opposition, now changed sides, and, like foul 
infanticides, endeavoured to destroy the best of 
their progeny, that they might step over its bleed¬ 
ing body into the cabiuet. Perhaps it may be said 
that the Whigs did not intend the disseverance to 
be lasting; but, if it had happened 'only for a day, 
the advancing clock of British civilization would 
have been put back a whole century. And yet, what 
with Whig lords that were scheming, and Scottish 
lords that were furious, or sold body and soul to 
the Pretender, the motion was rejected only by a 
majority of four. Some good, however, seems to 

* Lord Muhon. f Letter of the Abb6 Gaultier to de Torcy. 


have come out of this madness. Several injuries 
indicted upon Scotland were exposed, and English 
legislators were reminded of the necessity of pro¬ 
ceeding more gently witli a high-spirited and reso¬ 
lute people. Peterborough confessed to the con¬ 
tention and strife; but, said his lordship, with his 
customary wit, “ though sometimes there happens 
a difference between man and wife, yet it docs 
not presently break the marriage; so, in the like 
manner, though England, who in this national mar¬ 
riage must be supposed to be the husband, may in 
some instances have been unkind to the lady, yet 
she ought not presently to sue for a divorce, and 
the rather because she has very much mended her 
fortune by this match.” 

On the 16th of July, Anne, after giving her 
assent to several bills, closed the session with an 
energetic speech, in which she took honour to her¬ 
self for having concluded a war which she found 
prepared for her on her accession by a safe and 
honourable peace. With relation to the commercial 
treaty, she said, in a tone which resembles reproach, 
that she hoped that, at their next meeting, the 
affairs of commerce would be so well understood 
that the advantageous conditions she had obtained 
from France might be made effectual for the benefit 
of our trade. There was not a word about cither 
the Pretender or the House, of Hanover ; and this 
may justify the assertion of Burnet, that the speech 
was more severely relleclcd on than any other 
similar discourse. As its three years had expired, 
the prorogation of this parliament was followed, on 
the 8th of August, by its dissolution by proclama¬ 
tion. It obtained the designation of the “ pacific 
parliament;” but Burnet, who concludes his his¬ 
tory at its dissolution, calls it the worst parliament 
he ever saw. “ No assembly,” says he, “ but one 
composed as this was could have sat quiet under 
such a peace.”* 

Robinson, Bishop of Bristol, lord privy seal and 
one of the negotiators of the peace, was promoted to 
the see of London, become vacant at last by the 
death of the turbulent Compton. The learned and 
accomplished Doctor Atterbury, who had assisted 
Sacheverell at his trial, and w ho is believed to have 
composed the speech that mountebank delivered 
on the occasion, was made Bishop of Rochester 
on the death of that voluminous scribbler Spratt. 
Atterbury was a decided and honest Tory, witli a 
strong leaning to Jacobitism—Spratt had been a 
mean time-server, with no decided bias except to 
his own interests and to the power that was. Su- 
chevcrell himself expected to get a mitre, but in 
this he was disappointed. He, however, was not 
without his reward. The sentence of the Lords, 
forbidding him to preach during the space of three 
years, had expired in the month of March; and 
on the first Sunday of his taking re-possession of his 

* On the day of the prorogation gold medals, with the effigy of 
the queen, ana a Latin motto in praise of the peuer, were distri¬ 
buted among the members of both Houses; and, as this parliament 
assumed to itself the merit of effecting the pacification of Europe, 
and procuring a peace nivantageout and glouous to the country, it 
was hoped that this would procure the re-election of the Toiies in 
the Commons, • , , 
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church in the Borough, he had taken for his text— 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do ”—and had compared his own sufferings 
to those of Christ. Sacheverell told Swift that a 
bookseller had given him a hundred pounds for this 
sermon, and intended to print 30,000 copies; but 
Swift thought that the bookseller had been “ con¬ 
foundedly bit, and would hardly sell above half.”* 
The popular frenzy indeed had subsided, and when 
people got into their senses they said that the doctor 
was a blockhead. Still, however, the Tory House 
of Commons, to mark their disapprobation of the 
Whig proceedings against him, or their own zeal 
for the high church principle, had appointed him 
to preach before them on the anniversary of the Re¬ 
storation, and he had been rewarded with the rich 
rectory of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 

Some imi>ortant changes were made in court and 
cabinet. The Duke of Shrewsbury, who had been 
negotiating at Paris in conjunction with Matthew 
Prior, was made lord-lieutenant of Ireland; the 
Duke of Ormond, one of the most resolute of the 
Jacobites, was appointed governor of Dover Castle 
and warden of the Cinque Ports, as if to facilitate 
the landing of the Pretender in England; Lord 
Lansdowne became treasurer of the household, and 
Lord Dartmouth privy seal; Bromley, the Tory 
leader in the Commons, was made joint-secretary 
with Lord Bolingbrokc; Benson was created Lord 
Binglcy, and sent on an embassy to Spain, being 
succeeded in his post of chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer by Sir William Wyndham, then a friend of 
Bolingbrokc. In these changes the ascendancy 
of Bolingbroke was made visible: and, indeed, by 
means of Lady Masham, the intriguing secretary 
seemed to be getting the treasurer’s staff within his 
grasp. Emboldened by success, Bolingbroke now 
gave a freer scope to the evil genius by which he 
was possessed; and the suspicion he excited in the 
House of Hanover, and the mortal offence he gave 
them, made his case hopeless if they should ascend 
the English throne, and therefore urged him for¬ 
ward in his by-paths and intrigues, as offering his 
only chance of self-security in after-time. The fre¬ 
quent illnesses of the queen must have forced these 
considerations upon him incessantly; and we be¬ 
lieve that in them, and in the pride of the man’s 
heart—in the satisfaction of overcoming difficulties 
which seemed insuperable to every other statesman, 
—may be found the motives of Bolingbroke’s pro¬ 
ceedings to bring in the Pretender. .Perhaps, also, 
part of Oxford’s timidity on this subject may have 
arisen out of the circumstance that he enjoyed less 
of the queen’s confidence than his rival, and had 
infinitely less art than Bolingbroke in detecting 
secret and studiously-concealed inclinations. The 
secretary had been for some time convinced that 
Anne, more out of her hatred to the House of Han¬ 
over than out of any family affection, would gladly 
contribute to placing the crown on the Pretender’s 
head after her own death, if she could be certain 
that she could do it without danger to herself, and 

( , • Swift's Journal. • 


algo certain that the Pretender would enter the pale 
of the Church of England, out of which she seems 
conscientiously to have believed that there was no 
salvation, and no possibility of ruling the English 
people. The genius of Bolingbroke, overlooking 
these ifs and hypotheses, and the startling array of 
national feeling and parliamentary authority, pre¬ 
sumed that, through the partialities of a weak 
woman and the energies and resources of his own 
mind, he could set aside the Act of Succession, and 
bring in the Stuart. At this time the diplomatic 
intercourse between England and Hanover was 
anything rather than smooth: die queen considered 
herself highly insulted by the elector’s adhering to 
his liege lord the emperor, and by the obstacles he 
had raised to the treaty of Utrecht. Anne, in her 
own court, spoke most disrespectfully both of George 
and of his aged mother, and encouraged the jests 
and satires that were made upon their serene high¬ 
nesses by her familiars. Baron Schutz, the Han¬ 
overian resident, knew not how to act or what to 
think—except that there was a design on foot 
against his master. The Lord Treasurer Oxford, 
who was most anxious to commit himself with 
neither party too openly, was a complete riddle to 
the bewildered German. “ One is at u loss,” says 
the baron, in a letter to Bothmar, “ what character 
to give of this man. He told a stranger, who 
wanted to put him upon his guard against some 
one, I never trusted any one; I am determined not 
to trust any one for the future; consequently, no 
one has deceived or can deceive me.” Galke, the 
secretary to the Hanoverian embassy, was equally 
peqdexed by Oxford, and affirmed that, in trans¬ 
acting business with him, it was impossible to 
understand the answers he gave. 

Letters were brought over from the Pretender 
and his chief advisers (as they had been before) 
to entreat all the friends of the good cause to vote 
for the Tories, and to exert themselves strenuously 
in the elections for the new parliament. [Yet Ox¬ 
ford, according to a Jacobite letter, hail “ lately 
put in some of the most violent Whigs to be high 
sheriffs in some counties, on purpose to influence 
the next elections in favour of the Whigs.”]* The 

* Extract of a letter from Futher I lines, in Mncplicrson, Stuart 
Panora. The very next letter in this strange repository of intrigue 
and baseness is from a Mrs. White in England to the Pretender’s 
minister in France. After speaking about a considerable sum “ for 
him that was of the best quality "—meaning Secretary Bolingbroke, 
Mrs. White says that she cannot change her opinion about the trim¬ 
ming and shuffling Ilarley (Oxford). “ He would," she says, 

" engage all; hut keeps the balance in his own power, to give u turn 
the way lie thinks will prove most suitable to continue for his owu 
urivatc interest. He makes himself many enemies, and secures but 
few friends; far those that are in the king’s interest abominate the 
trimming way lie takes; and he will not be able to go on much longer 
without giving some other demonstration than he yet has.” In 
another letter in the same collection, in which Lord Newcastle gives 
1 un account to the Pretender’s chief adviser, the Eurl of Middleton, 
of a conversation he had held with a Jacobite agent, it is said, on the 
authority of the said agent, "that, when one examined nearly several 
things that he (Oxford) does, a body might believe he hod no good 
intentions; but that he was so cunning and close a man, that one 
should not despair of him, though he does things that seem very op¬ 
posite to our master's interest.’’—" 1 told him,” adds Lord New¬ 
castle, " that since their queen could not live for ever, that mc- 
thonght Mr. Harley would do very prudently to strike up with the 
king, to have all confirmed upon nim and continued to him by the 
king, after the death of their queen. He answered that, if the king 
were master of his three kingdoms to-morrow, he would not he able 
to do for Mr. Harley what the Elector of Hanover had done already.'’ 
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Tories stood upon the peace and upon the broad 
basis of the high-church interest, and so despond¬ 
ent were the friends of the Protestant succession, 
that General Stanhope told Schutz that the majority 
of country gentlemen would surely be against them; 
and that, if things continued on their present foot¬ 
ing, the elector would not come to the crown unless 
he came with an army. Still, however, the Whigs 
made extraordinary exertions, taking their stand 
upon the treaty of commerce and the old jealousies 
of the nation against everything French. This 
last was their best card; and, to show their concern 
for trade and the staple commodity, they wore 
pieces of wool in their hats, while the Tories wore 
green boughs, to recall the memory of the oak of 
Boseahcl and the Restoration of King Charles II. 
After the two parties had tried their strength in 
all the counties and boroughs, it was found that the 
Whigs were a trifle more successful in this election 
than at the last: they still, however, continued a 
weak minority in the Commons ; and the hopes of 
the party rested with the Lords. 

The foreign transactions of the year 1713 heaped 
fresh disgrace upon the flag of the government of 
Kngland. Philip, as King of Spain, had renewed 
(he treaty of commerce and navigation of 1667, 
which granted to England the monopoly of a de¬ 
testable traffic—“ the Assiento,” or the exclusive 
right of supplying the Spanish colonies in America 
Avith African slaves. lie had also, on the repre¬ 
sentations of the English government, engaged to 
grant their lives, estates, and honours to the steady 
and unfortunate adherents of the Austrian claimant, 
the brave Catalans, for all that had been done by 
them during this war. There were to be exceptions, 
as a matter of course ; but as many of the Catalans 
as pleased were tfl be allowed liberty to remove to 
Italy with their effects. But the people of that 
province, who before now had braved for years the 
whole poAver of Spain, distrusted and refused the 
conditions offered to them, and prepared once more 
to defend themselves against the armies of Philip. 

I f the Bourbon had had only Spanish troops, the 
struggle might again have lasted twelve years; but 
Philip got veteran troops from France, and the 
Duke of Berwick for his active and able general; 
and the “ rebellion,” as it was noAV styled even by 
some of the powers that had landed the Austrian 
Charles there, and put arms in the hands of the 
natives, Avas quenched in a sea of blood—leaving 
the Catalans good cause to curse the name of Eng¬ 
land and of Austria. As for the pmperor, he would 
have assisted them, or at least for his own interest 
he would have prolonged the struggle in Spain, if 
he had been able; but, left to carry on the war 
single-handed, it was with extreme difficulty he 
could defend himself upon the Rhine, Avhere the 
French re-took Landau, and gained other decided 

H isbAiftved, however, that George bod done, and a* yet could do, 
nothing but give promisee of future reward to the double fuoed lord- 
trejwurer, who was certainly, attho moment, promising all his interest 
,? u,c . House of Hanover, who did not trurt nim, but who may have 
thought it worth their while to delude him, and meet canning with 


advantages, which made him listen to pacific pro¬ 
posals, that led, in the autumn, to a conference at 
Rastadt between Prince Eugene and Marshal Vil- 
lars. Eugene endeavoured to recover by negoti¬ 
ation provinces which had long been wrested from 
the empire ; Villars demanded huge sums of 
money for the expenses of the war; Jjouis was 
resolved to keep all that lie had got; and the em¬ 
peror had no money to give. The negotiations 
were broken off, hut each party soon saw the pro¬ 
priety of yielding something; Eugene, and Villars 
met again at Rastadt, where it was finally agreed 
that France should continue in possession of the 
whole of Alsace, with Landau, Strasburg, and the 
fortresses of Huninghen and New Brisac, in their 
integrity, and not dismantled as proposed in the 
treaty of Utrecht; and that the allies of France, 
the Electors of Cologne and Bavaria, should he re¬ 
lieved from the ban of the empire, and reinstated 
in their respective dominions. It was further 
agreed, however, that there should be a kind of 
congress held at Baden in the spring of the follow¬ 
ing year, to regulate other matters so as to per¬ 
petuate the peace between the French king and the 
emperor. We may mention here, that when that 
meeting took place the pope’s nuncio avhs present 
one of the congress, and that Avhcn the emperor 
desired that ministers of England and Holland 
should also be admitted it Avas resolutely refused 
by France, When Anne complained of this the 
French king replied that lie Avould do her majesty 
all good olfices, and take all possible care; of the 
interests of Great Britain. “ This,” adds Cunning¬ 
ham, “ was looked upon as a most dangerous junc¬ 
ture to the Protestant succession. The Pretender 
to the British croAvns, residing in Lorraine, sent 
expresses to Baden and everywhere; and, by the 
advice of the pope, demanded in marriage the 
daughter of the Emperor Joseph. lie also solicited 
all the Popish princes, and the pope himself, hy all 
the motives of religion, not to have anything more 
at heart, in this critical juncture, tlum the Popish 
religion and his cause, which were always united. 
About this time his favourers in England propa¬ 
gated a rumour that there were good grounds to 
hope that he would renounce the Popish religion 
and conform himself to the church of England. 
The Lord Bolingbroke came rashly into their senti¬ 
ments, and even treated with the Earl of Oxford 
about paying the dowry of the queen dowager, 
widow of King James, then in exile in France. 
But the Earl of Oxford hesitated on this point, till 
it should appear on what grounds it might be done. 
The widowed queen herself had given occasion to 
this scruple, by claiming that money under the title 
of queen mother instead of queen dowager. And 
this, the Earl of Oxford said, could not be lawfully 
admitted after her son was attainted by law.” The 
Emperor Charles was solicited, like the other 
Catholic princes, by the court of Rome and hy the 
Pretender; and it was, feared that, to avenge the 
faithless defection of Queen Anne, which had cost 
him so dear, his imperial majesty migty make com- 
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mon cause with France and Rome in abetting the 
outcast Stuart, and forcing him back upon the Eng¬ 
lish nation. It was even rumoured that the em¬ 
peror had expressly stipulated to support the cause 
of the exiled family, and to give one of his nieces 
in marriage to the Pretender. Oxford, in a con¬ 
versation with the Whig ex-chancellor Lord Cow- 
per, accused the Duke of Marlborough of promot¬ 
ing this marriage* The conferences botfy at 
Rastadt and Baden were therefore watched with 
the greatest anxiety in England; and so tow had 
the real victrix in the war now fallen, that she was 
grateful for an assurance that the emperor would 
not interfere in the internal concerns of England. 
Her name, in fact, was not mentioned in the treaty. 

In the mean time the government of England 
had fallen into contempt at home, and the in¬ 
trigues of the court had thickened, and continued 
still to thicken, with every new attack of the gout or 
other illness of her majesty. Anne’s own mind 
was divided and agitated by different partialities 
and conflicting passions; and the two women whom 
she chiefly consulted, and upon whose advice she 
relied, as she had done in former times upon that 
of the Duchess of Marlborough, entertained notions 
diametrically opposite. The Duchess of Somerset 
was favourable to the house of Hanover, and 
wrought upon the weak mind of Anne through her 
dread of Popery and her high Church-of-Eng- 
landism, not hesitating to hint that she would risk 
her soul’s eternal welfare, if she exposed her 

* Lord C^wpcr’e Diary, in Coxe’a Life of Marlborough. 


people to the dangers of Popery by contributing to 
the succession of a prince who had been nurtured 
in the Roman creed, who had lived all his life in 
Roman Catholic countries, and who had rejected 
every overture made to him about changing his 
religion or conforming, even in outward appear¬ 
ances, to the Anglican church. Lady Masham, on 
the other side, was enthusiastic for the Pretender. 
As early as the year 1710 that bedchamber- 
woman had put herself at the head of schemes and 
projects for changing the destiny of her country: 
according to the Duke of Berwick, the Abbd Gaul¬ 
tier, when charged with the secret negotiations 
between France and England, waited upon him at 
St. Germain to communicate secret messages and 
overtures from Lord-Treasurer Oxford, and told 
him of the designs of the English minister in favour 
of the Pretender, stating, however, that Oxford in¬ 
sisted on three conditions:—1. That no one at St. 
Germain, not even the Pretender’s mother, should 
be let into the secret; 2. That Anne should enjoy 
the crown during her life; 3. That security should 
be given for the church and constitution of England. 
Berwick informs us that he willingly agreed to all 
this, and that the Pretender did the same; but 
when he tried to bring the abb£ to a clearer expla¬ 
nation he was told that the peace on the tapis must 
be concluded before such details could be safely 
entered upon. 

In consequence of the clandestine expedition to 
Paris of Gaultier and Matthew Prior, M. Manager, 
it will be remembered, came over to England. 
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An important part of the mission with which Ma¬ 
nager was charged was, to ascertain what could be 
done for the Pretender, and what was the real state 
of Anne’s feeling towards him. Lord Bolingbroke, 
then Mr. St. John, introduced Menager to the she 
favourite; saying, that he did not choose to meddle 
further in the matter himself, but that her majesty 
had allowed him to introduce Manager to Mrs. 
Mashsun. When the Frenchman and the bed¬ 
chamber-woman came together they presently 
agreed upon two points;—i. That, for the satisfac¬ 
tion of the people at home, the King of France 
should be required in Anne’s name to abandon her 
brother and his interest, on 'pretence of adhering 
to the succession as it was now established; 
2. That, nevertheless, the seeming to abandon the 
said interest was to be so understood, that the king 
should not be obliged, in case of her majesty’s 
decease, not to use his endeavours for the placing 
the said prince on bis father’s throne, to which he 
had an undoubted right. “ Mrs. Mashain further 
told me,” says Menager, “ that it w r as the present 
unhappiness of the queen to possess the throne of 
her brother, which she had no other claim to than 
what the political measures of the state had made 
legal, and, in a sort, necessary; which, however, 
she believed, gave her majesty oftentimes secret 
uneasiness; that this was not all the misfortune, 
but that, by the same necessity of state, she was 
obliged, not only against her disposition, but even 
against her principles, to further and promote the 
continuance of the usurpation, not only beyond her 
own life, but for ever : that 1 might be sure, under 
such circumstance, it wovdd be an inexpressible 
satisfaction to her majesty, to sec herself delivered 
from the fatal necessity of doing so much wrong, 
and if it could be possible, with safety to the reli¬ 
gion and liberties of her subjects, to have her bro¬ 
ther restored to his right, at least after her de¬ 
cease, if it could not be done before: that it was true 
the queen did not see through this; and it seemed 
next to impossible, ‘ the rage and irreconcilable 
aversion of the greatest part of the common people 
to her brother being grown to such a height—nay, 
she said, the queen found it would be impossible 
to enter upon any treaty of peace, 6r so much as to 
let the; people bear of putting an end to the war, 
without entering into the strongest engagements 
possible for the confirming the succession in the 
House of Ilanover; ‘ a thing that I am sure,’ says 
she, ‘ is all our aversion and we have no retreat 
but to his most Christian majesty, in hopes of his 
ordering things so at this treaty, that he may be at 
liberty to support and assist in the work, whenever 
an opportunity should present itself: that, to this 
end, the plenipotentiaries from hence, ‘ though 
there was no communicating anything to them by 
way of confidence,’ should be instructed not to insist 
upon things more than necessity obliged; and 
1 sorrfe reserves, sure,’ says she, ‘ may be made, to 
leave room for justice to take place in time to 
eome.’ ” With the perfect understanding that 
die renunciation of the Pretender and the recogni- 
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tion of the Hanoverian succession was a mere show 
—a thing to be said and written, but not observed 
by his master Louis, Menager repnired to Utrecht, 
where he was a principal negotiator, and where he 
found that the ’English plenipotentiaries had not 
received any such private instructions as Lady Mas- 
ham had given him reason to expect would be 
sent to them: and he afterwards discovered that 
the agents of the court of St. Germain had made 
the interests of the chevalier or Pretender the sub¬ 
ject of a private negotiation with the ministry in 
England. When Oxford had amused these agents 
as long as was thought necessary, he began to start 
numerous objections and difficulties, and to urge 
the necessity of time and patience in working out 
so great and perilous a scheme. And the Jacobite 
agents were at last obliged to represent to the court, 
of Versailles, “ that the ministry in England were 
men of no honour; that they had held them in 
suspense for a long time ; and that now, they not 
only did not come to the point with them, but de¬ 
clined any conversation on the subject; only said 
in general, that a person would be sent over to 
Utrecht, who should discourse by word of month 
freely, and should settle that affair so as to be 
agreeable to all parties.” Lady Masham, who had 
wished the Pretender to depend upon, and to owe 
his fortunes to, Bolingbroke, afterwards wrote to 
Menager to express her disappointment and vexa¬ 
tion. “ 1 take it for granted,” says the bedcham¬ 
ber-woman, “ that they (the court, of St. Germain) 
are fallen into the hands of my lord treasurer (Ox¬ 
ford) : he loves a secret, and is famous for making 
intricacies, where there is a sterility of intrigues; 
and no less renowned for causing everything of 
such a nature to miscarry. If their assurances are 
from him, I doubt not, he values himself upon 
having deceived them.”* It appears that the Duke 
of Berwick began to suspect Oxford’s duplicity at 
rather an early stage of these intrigues, but that he 
was not thoroughly convinced that that minister 
was only serving his own turn by strengthening 
himself with the support of the Jacobites in court, 
parliament, and country, till some time after the 
peace of Utrecht was signed.t “ In this manner,” 
says the duke, in his Memoirs, when treating of 
the year 1714, “ did Oxford amuse, us, and it was 
difficult to prevent it; for to break with him 
would have been the: destruction of everything, be¬ 
cause he had the power in his hands, and governed 
Queen Anne. We were, therefore, forced to pre¬ 
tend to trust to him ; but, at the same time, we neg- 

* Minutes of Menager’* Negotiations, in Macpherson, Stuart 
Papers.- Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick. 

] Berwick says, that When lie saw Gaultier again in France he ex¬ 
pected him to to more explicit; but that the abbe only told him they 
must still have patience till the peace of Utrecht should be entirely 
finished ; tliut tile least hint of Queen Anne's intentions in favour of 
her brother would rouse the Whigs, and might not only destroy the 
necessary business of the peace, hut perhaps even occasion the over¬ 
throw or the ministry and a revolution in the state; that it was, 
moreover, essential to make sure of the British army, which could 
not be done till after the peace was signed, when they “ would pro¬ 
ceed to a reduction of it,and care would then be taken to keep unit/ surh 
officers as could be depended upon." We shall presently see Anne and 
her ministers carrying into effect this last-mentioned design, and re- 
officeriug the army vjith determined Jacobites! , 
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lected not to concert measures privately with the 
Duke of Ormond, and many other persons , in 
order that we might bring about this matter by 
their means, if Oxford should fail us.” Among the 
many other persons thus alluded to as trusty Jaco¬ 
bites, was the Duke of Buckingham, who, it is 
said, had once been the lover of Anne, in whose 
good graces his grace personally stood higher than 
any other rnan about the court. Under the name of 
Mr. Matthews, the Duke of Buckingham (who had 
taken to himself, as his third wife, the Lady Cathe¬ 
rine Darnley, a natural daughter of King James 11., 
by Catherine Sedley) wrote to the Pretender’s mi¬ 
nister, the Earl of Middleton, to assure him how 
truly lie loved the king, and how earnestly he de¬ 
sired to have him back on the English throne, 
“ notwithstanding the difference of religion.” 
Under the cloak of nicknames and ciphers his 
grace went on to say, that the Pretender ought to 
think of the steps he had best take to please his aunt 
Anne, and get the good will of the English people; 
that lie thought, for his own part, the people would 
lie better inclined to him than to the Hanoverian; 
and that the only difficulty with the queen seemed 
to lie the Pretender’s religion. According to his 
grace, the queen had complained of his obstinate 
adherence to the faith in which he, had been bred, 
and had said to him, “ What would you have me 
do ? You know, as the law stands, a papist cannot 
inherit the crown ; and, therefore!, should 1 alter 
my will, it would be to no purpose; the law would 
give all to Hanover, and therefore I luul better do 

that with a good grace that J cannot help. 

I do not see how I can undo what 1 myself have 
done, and done in such a manner. lie may thank 
himself for it. He knows I always loved him 
better than Hanover.” Buckingham also relates 
with some humour in this letter a recent journey 
he had made into the country, where he had been 
caressed by many loyal noblemen on account, of his 
known Jueobitism. Lord Mulgrave, he says, had 
told him a thousand stories about the House of 
Hanover, and had said that if the king was not a 
papist they would soon give the elector his belly- 
full of law. [But it was precisely this great if that 
deterred, after all, the majority of the Tories.] To 
his grace it seemed perfectly natural and easy for 
the Pretender to change his religion—at least in 
appearance; and he reminded him that he was not 
the first of his family who . had thought a crown 
worth changing an opinion for—alluding to Henry 
‘IV. of France, who hail given up the Protestant 
religion, in which he had been bred, in order to 
gain possession of the French crown. This change 
of religion, lie says, w'ould be expected by the 
queen, “ who is, and ever was, very obstinate in 
all her opinions.”* To the honour of the Pre¬ 
tender, he was incapable of these compliances, 
which, in all probability, would, in the end, have 
been as useless as they were base. During the 
winter (1713-14) Anne was seized with a danger¬ 
ous illness at Windsor; and for some time it was 
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believed that the gout had mounted to her stomach. 
The nation was thrown into alarm—the intriguing 
ministry into an agonising panic. Oxford, the 
very last man that had a right to complain of inde¬ 
cision and procrastination, said to his penman and 
confidant Swift, “ These people, when the'queen’s 
ill, think she has not an hour to live, and when she 
is better, they act as if she were immortal.”* A 
run was made upon the Bank; it was reported 
that an armament was prepared in the ports of 
France to bring over the Pretender; and the funds, 
ever susceptible and ever timid, fell. To quiet 
these alarms, the suffering Anne was obliged by 
her ministers to write a letter to the lord muyor of 
London, to assure him, that, though an aguish in¬ 
disposition, succeeded by a fit of the gout, had de¬ 
tained her longer than usual at Windsor, yet she 
intended soon to return to town, and open the ses¬ 
sion of parliament in person; and, in effect, her 
maladies yielding once more to the force of medi¬ 
cine, she returned to London; and, as It was 
ascertained that the Pretender continued quiet and 
helpless in Lorraine, the alarm vanished and the 
funds rose again. 

a. n. 1714.—The new parliament, which had 
been originally summoned for the 12th of the pre¬ 
ceding November, met on the lfjth of February. 
Sir Thomas Ilanmer was chosen speaker. Mr. 
Richard Steele, one of the most delightful writers 
of that or any other day, but who was new in the 
House, had risen to support the nomination. “ I 
rise up,” said the essayist, “ to do him honour.” 
He could get no further in his speech, for many 
members cried out “ Tatler,” “ Tatler :” and as 
he went down the House several said aloud, “ It is 
not so easy a thing to speak in the House! He 
fancies, because he can scribble, he can speak!” 
On the 2nd' of March her majesty delivered the 
speech from the throne. She told the two Houses 
that she had great satisfaction in being able to 
assure them that the ratifications of the treaties of 
peace and of commerce with Spain had been ex¬ 
changed ; that, by the blessing of God, an honour¬ 
able and advantageous peace had thus been secured 
for her own people, and for the greatest part of her 
allies; and she ^congratulated her subjects upon 
their deliverance “ from a consuming land war , 
&c. She took to herself the merit of holding the 
balance of Europe, of promoting trade, and encou¬ 
raging the right application of our naval force. 
After asking supplies for the current service of the 
year and for the discharge of debts, she rever-ted to 
the old sore subjects—the press and the House of 
Hanover. “ I wish,” she said, “ that effectual 
care had been taken, as I have often desired, to 
suppress those seditious papers and factious ru¬ 
mours, by which designing men have been able to 
sink credit, and the innocent have suffered. There 
are some, also, arrived to that height of malice, us 
to insinuate that the Protestant succession in the 
House of Hanover is in danger under my govern¬ 
ment. Those who go about thus to distract the 

* Swift’s Works, Inquiry. 
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minds of men with imaginary dangers can only 
mean to disturb the present tranquillity, and to 
bring real mischief upon us. After all I have done 
to secure our religion and your liberties, and to 
transmit both safe to posterity, I cannot mention 
these proceedings without some degree of warmth; 
and I must hope you will all agree with me, that 
attempts to weaken my authority, or to render the 
possession of the crown uneasy to me, can never be 
proper means to strengthen the Protestant suc¬ 
cession.” Wc arc not told that either Anne or her 
ministers blushed at the inevitable recollection of 
their recent schemes and correspondence with the 
Chevalier. But several members of both Houses 
must have known enough to be quite aware of the 
insincerity of her majesty’s expressions. The re¬ 
peated denunciations of the press from the throne 
had not been altogether idle thunder. Boling- 
broke, who prided himself, and who had a right to 
pride himself, on his pen, had caused the arrest of 
eleven printers and publishers in one day ;* and 
it had been perfectly well known to.‘ the trade that 
great risks must be run in printing anything dis¬ 
pleasing to the ministry. The latter body, how¬ 
ever, had not for this moderated their own attacks, 
slanders, and libels, and Swift was still retained by 
the lord treasurer, yvlio flattered that evil-hearted 
and bright-headed priest with the hopes of promo¬ 
tion to some of the highest dignities in the church. 
Richard Steele had recently written a warm Whig 
pamphlet, called ‘ The Crisis,’ to sound the alarm 
on the dangers that beset the Protestant succession. 
To this, Swift had replied in one of the bitterest, of 
his productions, entitled ‘ The Public Spirit of the 
Whigs,’ containing, among other offensive pas¬ 
sages, a most scurrilous abuse of the Scottish peers 
and of the whole -Scottish nation. It appears that 
the style betrayed the man, that Swift was known 
to he the author, and, as it was suspected that his 
intimate associate Bolingbroke had assisted him in 
the composition, the Whig House of Lords were 
provoked, and were urged by Lord Wharton to 
prosecute. The printer and publisher were both 
brought in custody to the bar. “ We have nothing 
to do with the printer and publisher,” exclaimed 
Wharton; “ but it highly concerns the honour of 
this august assembly to find out the villain who is 
the author of this false and scandalous libel, in 
order to do the Scottish nation justice.” Oxford 
protested that he knew nothing of the pamphlet or 
of its author; and, on going out of the House, he 
wrote a letter to his creature Swift, enclosing a 
100/. note, and promising “ to do more.” Lord 
Wharton, however, pressed to have Barber, the 
printer, closely examined, but this was defeated by 
Oxford’s having directed a prosecution against that 

• The attacks on the minwtry ifoticrully appeared in riiorl. pamph¬ 
lets, newspapers, and loose sheets, which were sold at a penny a 
V«s-e. Oxford and Holinghroke laid a tax of a halfpenny on these 
'■" ett lfproductions; liut they failed in their intention of suppressing 
thorp. Swift complains, that while the Tories were discouraged by 
the additional halfpenny, and left off buying the loose sheets of thnir 
party, the Whig papers contiuued to flourish under all the disadvan¬ 
tages of the tax: “ a proof,” says Lord John Russell. “ of tliesupe- 
ri| >r wealth, popularity, or wit of the opposition.”— Jfiit. Ewrirpe. 


person, which rendered his evidence us to the 
author inadmissible. The Scottish peers, headed by 
the Duke of Argyll, went up to the queen, and de¬ 
manded satisfaction. Anne, by proclamation, offered 
300/. for the discovery of the author; but Swift 
was, of course, perfectly safe, and in the end, prin¬ 
ter and publisher were dismissed, and the business 
was let drop. The Whigs, in the Lords, had thus 
taken the initiative, and had miserably failed: 
the Tories in the Commons followed the example, 
but with tar more success. Steele, who had put 
his name to his pamphlet, and who was obnoxious 
on account of many former witticisms in the ‘Tatlcr,’ 
was singled out for a surer vengeance, and was hit 
by the shall which the anonymous and protected 
Swift had escaped, llungerford, a lawyer who had 
been expelled the House in the. time, of King Wil¬ 
liam, for accepting a bribe for his vote, called at¬ 
tention to certain scandalous and seditious papers, 
published by Richard Steele, esquire, a member 
of that House. Harley, brother to the lord-trea¬ 
surer, auditor Foley, a kinsman of the same mi¬ 
nister, and Sir William Wyndlmni, chancellor of 
the. exchequer, followed the branded lawyer, and 
fell without mercy upon the poor author, whom 
they charged more particularly with his late pamph¬ 
let, the ‘ Crisis,’ and with two numbers of his 
periodical paper, called ‘The. Englishman.’ So 
violent were they, that they proposed proceeding 
immediately to extremities, without allowing Steele 
to answer at all. Next they were for allowing him 
oidy till the following Monday, or three, days, to 
prepare his defence. Steele asked for a week. 
Flitting on a. sanctified countenance, and adopting 
the whining tone of the conventicle, the witty essayist, 
said—“ l own in the meekness and contrition of 
my heart, that 1 am a very great sinner, arid hope 
those members who spoke last, and who tire so 
justly renowned for their exemplary piety and devo¬ 
tion, will not he accessary to accumulating the 
number of my transgressions, in obliging me to 
break the Sabbath of the Lord, by perusing such 
profane writings as shall serve for my defence.” 
The members who spoke last were Harley and 
Foley, who had both been Puritans, and who had 
both deserted the conventicle for the church. The. 
humorist’s attack was effectual; Steele was allowed 
his week for preparation. On the appointed day 
he stood up to deliver his defence, and the 
sneering members found, that though a writer, he 
could speak. He spoke, in fact, lor three hours, 
and with great ability; being assisted by his friend 
Joseph Addison, who was no orator himself, but 
who sat beside him, and “prompted him on occa¬ 
sion.” Steele was charged with insinuating that, 
the Hanover succession was in danger under Queen 
Anne and her majesty’s present ministers. He 
was also accused by recent converts or renegades 
of being no true Church-of-England-nmn. Here 
the wit and humorist again made use of his best 
weapons. “ I cannot tell,” said Steele, “ what they 
would have me do to prove myself a churchman ; 
but I think I have appeared one ever\in so trifling, 
2 o 2 
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a thing as a comedy ; considering that as a comic 
poet I have been a martyr and confessor for the 
church, for my play was dimmed for its piety.”* It 
was expected that the ci-devant puritan, auditor 
Foley, would reply in detail to Steele’s defence; 
but Foley, sure of his Tory majority, and having 
no wit to throw away, thought this would be an un¬ 
necessary trouble, and merely said—“ Without 
amusing the House with long speeches, it is plain 
that the writings that' have been complained of are 
seditious and scandalous, injurious to her majesty’s 
government, the church, and the universities; and 
1 move that the question be put thereupon.” 
Robert Walpole rose and threw his shield between 
Mr. Auditor and the Essayist. Ifl a forcible speech, 
full of liberal sentiments and clever home-thrusts, 
Walpole said, “ Why is the author answerable in 
parliament for a book which he wrote in his pri¬ 
vate capacity ? And if he is punishable by law, 
why is he not left to the law ? By this mode of 
proceeding, parliament, which used to be the 
scourge only of evil ministers, is made by ministers 

the scourge of the subject.From what 

fatality docs it arise, that what is written in favour 
of the Protestant succession, and what was coun¬ 
tenanced by the late ministry, is deemed a libel by 
the present administration ? General invectives in 
the pulpit against any particular sin have never 
been deemed a reflection on individuals, unless the 
darling sin of those persons happens to be the vice 
against which the preacher inveighs. It becomes 
then a fuir inference, from the irritability and re¬ 
sentment of the present administration against its 
defender, that their darling sin is to obstruct and 
prevent the Protestant succession .”t 1 u other par¬ 
ticulars the debate in favour of the man of genius 
was singularly interesting. Steele, in one of his 
papers in the Guardian, had, to his honour, re¬ 
futed a scandalous libel on Lady Charlotte Finch, 
afterwards Duchess of Somerset, which appeared in 
the Examiner, where Swill frequently wrote. 
Lady Charlotte was daughter to the Tory leader, 
the Earl of Nottingham, and sister to Lord Finch, 
then a young member of the House of Commons. 
Lord Finch remembered the obligation, and was 
eager to show his gratitude to his sister’s defender. 
Like Steele, he was unpractised in public speaking; 
his ideas quitted his head as he got upon his legs, 
he hesitated, and at last floundered into a hopeless 
silence. But, as he sat down, his lordship said, 
loud enough to be heard, “ It is strange, I cannot 
speak for this man, though I could readily fight for 
him.” The generous words excited universally a 
generous feeling in the House, which resounded 
with cries of “ Hear him, hear him.” Lord Finch 
rose again ; and, as if a floodgate had been opened, 
he poured forth a copious, flowing, and eloquent 
speech. His lordship particularly justified what 
Steele had said about the disgraceful peace of 
TJtrecht; and adopting that writer’s language, he 

* He prolmbly alludes to bis Comedy oftlu* Lying Lover*, which 
was produced with little sucres* lit Druvy-Lune in 1*04. 

t Cose, Memoirs ol’ Sir ltohert Walpole*. « 
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exclaimed—“ We may, if we please, give it fine 
epithets, but epithets do not change the nature of 
things : we may, if wc please, call it here honour¬ 
able ; but I am sure it is accounted scandalous in 
Holland, Germany, Portugal, and over all Europe, 
except France and Spain. We may call it advan¬ 
tageous’; but all the trading part of the nation find 
it to he otherwise : and if it be really advantageous, 
it must be so to the ministry that made it.” Sir 
William Wyndham, chancellor of the exchequer, 
here rose to insist that it could not he said that the 
peace was advantageous to ministers. “ Thfen,” re¬ 
torted Lord Finch, “ it is plain it is advantageous to 
no one but our late enemies.” But this was all 
irritating language—this was not a course likely to 
serve Steele :—the generous feeling passed oft' in a 
moment; and the Tories, by the overwhelming 
majority of 245 against 152, voted that Steele was 
guilty of a scandalous libel, and should be ex¬ 
pelled the House* 

Nevertheless the Whigs remaining in parlia¬ 
ment resolved to prove the truth of the essayist’s 
position, that the Protestant succession was in dan¬ 
ger. They began in die Lords, where Sunder¬ 
land, Cowper, Halifax, and Wharton urged the 
perils arising from the Pretender’s continuing in 
Lorraine, and carried an address praying for an 
account of what steps had been taken by govern¬ 
ment to procure his removal. Lord Oxford had 
recourse to one of his tricks; and he moved for a 
bill “for the further security of the Protestant 
Succession, to make it high treason to bring any 
foreign troops into the kingdom.” He thought 
that this would have the outward appearance of 
zeal and patriotism; but bis real intention was to 
prevent the landing of the Electoral Prince of 
Hanover with an armed force, a desperate expe¬ 
dient which now began to be talked of, and which 
had been recommended — among others by the 
Duke of Marlborough!—to the house of Hanover 
as the only likely means of making sure of the 
succession. But the lord-treasurer’s device was 
transparent: he was called upon to explain his 
meaning, and, upon being compelled to say that he 
meant the bill to apply only to foreign troops in¬ 
troduced by the Pretender, he was told that then 
it must be altogether unnecessary, for by all laws 
such troops, if foreigners, would be public enemies, 
and if natives, rebels. The bill was accordingly 
lost, and Oxford greatly disconcerted. The Whig 
lords continued their attack; and lxml Wharton 
moved, in direct terms, that the Protestant succes¬ 
sion was in danger under the present administra¬ 
tion. The debate was exceedingly hot. Lord 
Anglesca said, that, “ as the honour of his sove¬ 
reign and the good of his country were the rule of 
his actions, so he had no respect of persons; and, 
if he found himself imposed upon, he durst pur¬ 
sue an evil minister from the queen’s closet to the 
Tower, and from the Tower to the scaflbld.” 
Several peers who had hitherto figured as warm 
Tories and supporters of the administration—as 

* Pari. Ilist.—Stcelfi’* Apology. 
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the Archbishop of York and several bishops, the 
Earls of Abingdon, Jersey, and Anglesea himself, 
and the Lords Ashlmmham and Carteret—turned 
round on this critical occasion and voted with the 
Whigs. Yet, in the end, the vote that the succes¬ 
sion was not in danger was carried by a majority of 
twelve—exactly the number of the recently created 
peers. The House of Commons, however, on the 
motion of Sir Edward Knatchbull, resolved itself 
into committee on the same question. In that 
House also many Tories, of the class generally 
styled the Hanoverian Tories, quitted the minis¬ 
terial ranks and voted with the Whigs. The 
speaker, Sir Thomas Hanmcr, was one of these 
scceders; and he delivered a speech which was 
considered powerful and effective by many who 
were Tories without any taint of Jacobitism. Han- 
mer said that so much had been advanced to prove 
the succession in danger, and so 1 little said on the 
other side, that he should vote against ministers. 
A minority of 208 voted with him against 256— 
a diminution in the majority which spread con¬ 
sternation in part of the cabinet, and gave joy to 
the rest, for Bolingbrokc’s main endeavour was at 
the moment to overthrow the lord-treasurer. The 
Tories too—Jacobites and all—were obliged, for 
the sake of appearances, to agree with the Whigs 
in a resolution that the queen should be desired to 
renew her instances for the removal of the Pre¬ 
tender from Lorraine. This address was also 
carried in the Upper House, where Lord Wharton 
further moved that her majesty should be desired 
to issue a proclamation, promising a reward to any 
person who should apprehend the Pretender, dead 
or alive. Notwithstanding their desire and their 
interest in keeping up the popular excitement, and 
notwithstanding the risk they incurred of being 
denounced as Jacobites, several of the Whigs op¬ 
posed this motion. Lord North and drey said 
that such a proclamation, with the words dead or 
alive, would look like an encouragement to assassi¬ 
nation, iuid lie implored the House not to take 
a step so inconsistent with its high character, and 
with the character of a nation and government 
famed for lenity and clemency, bird Trevor de¬ 
clared that no man had more respect and affection 
for the house, of Hanover, but that they must 
excuse him if he would not venture his soul’s 
perdition for them:—and he proposed as an 
amendment, “ that the Teward should be for ap¬ 
prehending and bringing the Pretender to justice, 
in case lie should land or attempt to land cither in 
Great Britain or Ireland.” This was carried; the 
time of issuing the proclamation was left to the 
queen’s own discretion; and Anne was thus re¬ 
lieved from the necessity of putting a price upon 
her brother’s head. But in the strife of parties, 
and in 'the well-founded apprehensions of the time, 
the merciful alteration was carried by a majority of 
no niore than ten. When the address was carried 
up to Anne she said, “ It would be a real 
strengthening to the succession of the House of 
Hanover that an end were put to those groundless 


fears and jealousies which have been so industri¬ 
ously promoted. I do not at this time sec any 
occasion for such a proclamation. Whenever 1 
judge it necessary I shall give my orders to have 
it issued.” At this moment Anne was in the worst 
of humours; irritated on the oue side by the almost 
total defection of the bench of bishops, and the 
open hostility of many formerly deemed the most 
submissive of Tories; and scared on the other side 
by endeavours made and making by the Whigs to 
bring over the Electoral Prince of Hanover. Baron 
Sehutz, the Hanoverian envoy, had standing in¬ 
structions to adhere to, and constantly consult with, 
the Whig leaders, Somers, Halifax,* and Uowper, 
and with other lords and members of the Com¬ 
mons that were the undoubted and zealous friends 
of that succession. The envoy’s house had thus 
become a place of constant resort and consultation; 
and, as they grew bolder with their growing strength 
in parliament, the Whigs proposed that Sehutz 
should demand from the queen a writ of summons 
for the electoral prince, who, having been created 
a British peer by the title of Duke of Cambridge, 
only wanted the writ to be able to come over and 
take his scat in the House of Lords. The envoy, 
doing readily what he was asked to do, went at 
once to the Lord Chancellor llarcourt. “I told 
him,” says Sehutz himself in his dispatch to 
Robethon, “ T had orders to thank him from the 
elcctrcss for the assurance he had given me, the 
first time I saw him, that he had her interests so 
much at. heart, and made other compliments of the 
same kind ; to which he answered as 1 could wish, 
protesting his profound respect and duty to her 
royal highness, of which lie would be happy to give 
proofs on all occasions. I then told him that, the 
electress ordered me to ask of him the electoral 
prince’s writ, as Duke of Cambridge. He changed 
colour upon this, and looked down and told me 
that he would speak of it to the queen, not daring to 
give it me without her orders; but added, after being 
silent for some time, he did not recollect that a 
writ was demanded of him since he was in her 
majesty’s service (to this I might have easily 
answered that the reason was he never retained 
any), nor that any was sent beyond sea. On which 
I answered that, by delivering it to me, he did not 
send it out. of the kingdom ; entreating him to give 
me his answer before this evening, in order that 1 
might acquaint the electress by this day’s post 
with wlmt I had done to execute her orders. To 
this he answered simply that he intended to go to 
the queen to speak to her about it: so that I waited 
for the result of what was deliberated in the coun¬ 
cil, which I hear was called yesterday evening, and 
continued sitting until after midnight. Upon leav¬ 
ing him, lie told me, at the door of his room, that 
he hoped I did not think that he refused me the 
writ, as he wanted only to know the queen’s orders 
first.”* Sehutz expected the chancellor’s answer 
on the morrow, and as it came not lie wrote his 
lordship a pressing note on the subject. This 

• Jtacpherson, Hanover Papers. 
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drew forth an immediate reply, which was to this 
effect:—“ When you came to me yesterday, and 
told me that, by orders of the Pri^pess Sophia, 
you demanded a writ of summons for the Duke of 
Cambridge, I let you know that I thought it my 
duty to acquaint her majesty therewith. I have 
accordingly laid this matter before the queen, who 
whs pleased to say, that, not having received the 
least information of this demand from you, or in 
any other manner whatsoever from the court of 
Hanover, she could hardly persuade herself that 
you acted by direction from thence; that she, 
therefore, did not think lit to give me any other 
answer than this. The writ for the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge was sealed of course when the writs of 
summons to all the other peers were sealed, and 
lies ready to be delivered to you, whenever you 
call for it.” In a letter written on the same day 
to Bothmar, Schutz says that the coming of the 
electoral prince was absolutely necessary, as the 
fears of the Pretender’s coming were but too well 
founded. [Probably the Whig party had by some 
means or other received intelligence of a bold de¬ 
sign conceived by the Duke of Berwick, of which 
we shall speak presently.] Schutz also declared 
that the Whigs were delighted with the order 
which the elcctress Sophia had sent him to de¬ 
mand the writ—“ and,” suys he, “ before 1 did 
anything in that affair, I asked the advice of the 
following persons, and they were all of the same 
opinion: — Devonshire, Somerset, Nottingham, 
Argyll, Oxford, Somers, Cowper, Halifax, Whar¬ 
ton, and Townshend. Anglesea being in the 
country, I could not consult him before last night, 
when I saw him at Sir Thomas Ilamner’s. He 
said that you could not do anything more to the 
purpose, and that this is the last opportunity of 
saving your succession; being very sure that, un¬ 
less you apply a speedy remedy, it will be too late 
before the end of six months, us everything will be 
then ruined. Therefore he, as well as all our 
other friends, conjure the elector to send over the 
prince immediately, although the writ should be 
refused , as his presence alone can re-establish 
everything yet; and as everything will be lost after 
taking such a step (that is, the demanding the writ) 
if we go no further. Sir Thomas Hanmcr is of the 
same opinion, and promised, as well as Lord Angle- 
sea, to employ his influence with all those who 
depend upon him in the House of Commons to 
make them declare themselves, assuring me he is 
fully convinced the court will not be in a condition 
to hinder them.” The lord treasurer Oxford had 
taken the alarm. The refusal of the writ, or any 
coldness or anger on the part of the queen, would, 
he knew, he imputed in part to himself; and, on 
the very day after the lord chancellor had sent 
Schutz his ambiguous answer, Oxford wrote a 
letter of solemn protestations to the Hanoverian 
court, and dispatched it by an express messenger. 
“ I do, in the most solemn manner,” said the 
lord treasurer, “ assure you that, next to the 
t queen, I am entirely and unalterably devoted to 
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the interests of his electoral highness. This is not 
only from the conscience of my oaths, but out of 
profound respect to the elector’s great virtues. I 
may, without vanity, say that I had the greatest 
hand in settling the succession. I have ever pre¬ 
served the same opinion; and it is owing to the 
declarations the queen has so often made in their 
favour, that the generality of the people are come 
to be for that House.” Not satisfied with protest¬ 
ing and lying for himself, Oxford proceeded to lie 
for the bedchamber-woman, whose great influence 
over the concerns of the government was as noto¬ 
rious as it was disgraceful, and also to lie for the 
pious queen, whose aversion to the Guelphs 
amounted to a downright loathing. “ I am sure,” 
he mlds, “ that Lady Masham, the queen’s favour¬ 
ite, is entirely for their succession. I am also sure 
that the queen is so; and you may do me the 
justice to assure his electoral highness, that I am 
ready to give him proofs of my attachment to his 
interest, and to set in a true light the state of this 
country; for it will be very unfortunate for so 
great a prince to be only prince over a party, 
which can never last long in England.” And 
after this he laboured to show that the coming 
over of the electoral prince would be far more 
fatal to the interests of his family than it would be 
unpleasant to her majesty. “ Let me, in confi¬ 
dence, tell you,” said he, “ that there is but one 
tiling that can he any way of prejudice to the suc¬ 
cession, and that is the endeavour to bring them, 
or any of them, over without the queen’s consent. 
Two courts in this country have been so fatal, and 
the factions arc so high, that it must be very mis¬ 
chievous both to the queen and to the serene 
House, to have any such thing enterprised, that 
may create a difference between the queen and 
that family: that will change the dispute to the 
crown and the succession; whereas now it is be¬ 
tween the House of Hanover and a popish pre¬ 
tender. i will add but this one word, that I will 
assure you that, upon any advances of kindness 
from the House of Hanover, I will pawn my life 
for it, they shall receive most essential proofs of 
the queen’s friendship; and I am sure that is 
the best confirmation of their succession.” Even 
thus lightly could the prime minister of England 
speak of the solemn and repeated acts of parlia¬ 
ment, which alone were competent to decide the 
question, putting before them and above them the 
will or caprice, the sympathies and antipathies, of 
the weak yet headstrong occupant of the throne. 
On the following day Baron Schutz went to the 
lord chancellor’s, to take up the writ for the Duke 
of Cambridge; “ but,” says he, “ the Chancellor 
and all his clerks had gone out, so that I returned 
empty-handed.” From the chancellor’s the envoy 
went to Lord Oxford’s, where the treasurer drew 
him aside and asked him if he had not got the 
writ. “ I told him,” says Schutz, “ that I had not. 
He inquired if the chancellor had not written to 
me, and I acquainted him how I had missed him. 
He then said to me, that the queen was very much 
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surprised I had never said anything to her about 
it; adding that she had never been treated in 
that manner. I answered that, my orders having 
been addressed to the lord chancellor, I went to 
him; that I was surprised he did not warn me of 
my mistake if it was necessary to address myself 
to the queen, which he might and should have 
known better than I. He appeared to be in very 
bad humour and much embarrassed.”* The en¬ 
voy, however, was assured by Lord Anglesca and 
all the rest of his friends that he had taken the 
proper way of asking for the writ, and the only 
way to obtain it, that, if he had addressed himself 
first to the queen, their enemies would have endea¬ 
voured to divert the thing, with as much warmth 
us they were now employing to hinder the coming 
of the prince. These noblemen also told Schutz 
that the embassy to Hanover of Lord Paget which 
was hastily preparing,t had no other object than to 
hinder the electoral prince’s journey. “ There 
have been, however,” says Schulz, “ great re¬ 
joicings over all the city, since it was made public 
that I had asked the writ for the prince; and 
some have no doubts of his coming speedily, as 
others most certainly fear it. The bells were ring¬ 
ing for some days piist, and healths drunk to his 
good journey.” The envoy, from all that he saw, 
was convinced more mid more of the needfulness 
of the journey; and he was further urged and 
impelled by the Whig leaders, who seem scarcely 
ever to have left him. “ The report,” says he, 
“ which our enemies spread everywhere, and 
which found credit with a great number, that we 
are very indifferent about the succession, will be 
considered perfectly true if, after having de¬ 
manded the writ, the electoral prince docs not 
come over immediately.” On the next day the 
Hanoverian envoy went again to the lord chan¬ 
cellor’s; but, although it was only nine o’clock in 
the morning, he was assured that his lordship had 
been gone out an hour—“ which,” adds Schutz, 
with some reason, “ I considered as if they had a 
mind to amuse me, and not to give me the writ.” 
Still, however, he. insisted on the prince’s coming, 
and declared that good effects had already been 
produced by the steps he had taken. Some time 
before this Oxford had dispatched his brother, 
Mr. Harley, to keep matters smooth at Hanover; 
and he now sent an express to his relative, “ who, 
no doubt,” says Schutz, “ will do all he can to inti¬ 
midate our court, and particularly the elcctress, 
with complaints of our demand.” The Hanoverian 
adds, “ But, in the name of Qod, do not hesitate at 
anything which Mr. Harley can say to you. It 
ought rather to determine you speedily. This is 
the general opinion of all our friends here, who 
deserve, on account of the danger to which they 
expose themselves, that you should not lose a mo- 

* I Act to Uolwtlion. 

i According to a nolo from Lord Townshend to the Hanoverian 
minister (lu Maephervm), " some one usked Lord l’lijfet. ns he con¬ 
gratulated him upon being named to go to Hanover, whether he lie- 
lieved he could persuade that family to renounce the crown of Eng¬ 
land ?” 


ment in coming to their relief.” I^ord Townshend 
joined the envoy in making these representations. 
In a remasjcable letter, in which his lordship 
briefly reviews the disadvantages and dangers of 
Queen Anne’s recent and present foreign policy, 
he tells the Hanoverian court that they are far too 
secure as to the Pretender. “ You seem,” says 
his lordship, “ to think it impossible for the Pre¬ 
tender to make any attempt during the queen’s 
life. In this we are absolutely of another opinion, 
for reasons, as we think, so very obvious to those 
who observe with the least attention the present 
conduct here, that there is no need of entering 
into particulars on this head; and, this being the 
settled notion of all your friends here, you will 
easily imagine into how great a degree of despair 
we were all thrown by that part of your letter, 
where you mention the elector’s resolution of not 
sending the electoral prince without a previous 
invitation. For it is but a small comfort to us to 
see how diligent and careful you arc in taking re¬ 
mote precautions abroad, whilst wc arc convinced 
that the danger is so imminent here that we shall 
in all probability be totally ruined before any of 
those supports can possibly come to our relief. 
But now I must congratulate with you upon JV1. 
le Baron de Scliutz’s last orders for demanding 
the electoral prince’s writ of summons. This I can 
assure, you is thought by everybody, both friends 
as well as enemies, to be the first step that 
your court has made that looks as if you 
were in earnest about the succession. Nothing 
can be more effectual if it be supported by the 
immediate sending the prince, nor more season¬ 
able than it was at this time; for the queen bad 
just then given a most unkind answer, to give it no 
worse term, to an address for the support of the 
succession ; and, when the House of Lords came to 
consider of this answer, the effect of the electoral 
prince’s having demanded his writ appeared most 
plainly by the behaviour of a great number of lords 
upon that occasion, though that news was not then 
publicly known. Monsieur Schutz will acquaint 
you with the consternation our ministers were 
under upon this occasion, and the fright the chan¬ 
cellor was in lest it should be thought he had de¬ 
nied the writ. They are so sensible that this step, 
if it he followed by the immediate, coming of the 
prince, will so effectually ruin their designs, and 
tend so directly to the securing the succession from 
all future danger, that you may depend upon their 
making use of all arts and contrivances imaginable 
to prevent his coming. Neither threats nor flattery 
will be scared. They are so intent and so bent 
upon prevailing with you to stop the prince, that 
they will not rely upon Mr. Harley’s dexterity, but 
have determined to send to you my Lord Paget. 
You must therefore prepare to be very vigorously 
attacked by way of message; they see the spirit of 
the people here runs so high in your favour, that 
they have no hopes of bringing either them or par¬ 
liament up to anything that may discourage the 
prince’s coming. They are, therefore, forced to 
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turn all their views towards you, and are reduced 
to the miserable necessity of trying whether they 
can persuade your court to betray itself. I shall 
trouble you no further than only to give you the 
unanimous opinion of all our friends upon this 
occasion. They are persuaded that you must he 
convinced, by the manner in which this writ was 
granted, that you have opened a most unexception¬ 
able way for the coming of the prince. It is plain 
the writ would not have been granted, could they, 
by law, have justified the refusing of it; and the 
uneasiness they expressed, both when it was granted 
and since, shows plainly they would not have failed 
to have attempted something in parliament, in order 
to have discouraged him from coming, could they 
have had the least hopes of carrying it.”* On the 
16th of April, or four days after his first demand¬ 
ing the writ, Schutz informs Robethon of an inter¬ 
view he has had with Oxford. “ The lord-trea¬ 
surer,” he says, “ told me that he never saw the 
queen in a greater passion. All the reason he 
alleges to me fin- this is, that she had no notice 
from me of the demand which 1 was to make of 
the writ, and although he could not deny but the 
chancellor prepared and delivered writs. From 
whence I wanted to prove to him that it was 
therefore to the chancellor l was to address my¬ 
self, sis he was the minister to whose department 
such things belonged; besides that my orders im¬ 
ported to go to him, and that he did not discover 
to me that I addressed myself improperly; yet he 
said that 1 ought to have addressed myself to the 
secretary of state, or to him, who would not have 
failed to advise very properly in the affair; pro¬ 
testing that he had no service more at heart, after 
the queen’s, than that of the electoral family, and 
that he was vexed at what had happened, the 
queen taking it as the greatest mark of contempt 
that could be given to her; telling me, that had it 
not been for this incident, her majesty would have 
invited the electoral prince to come to pay her a 
visit next summer; without recollecting "that he 
had told me hut a moment before that she was 
two much afraid to sec any of the electoral family 
here; and that, this alone excepted, she would 
willingly grant everything else that could be de¬ 
manded of her. 'He heaped together several very 
unintelligible things in this discourse, to which 1 
made no other answer than that, having addressed 
myself to the proper officer lor a thing which the 
law determined in our favour I could not imagine 
that the queen was angry at it, nor that she would 
interpret wrongly a measure of that kind.” Schutz 


, * .Urt epherson, Hanover Papers,—Lord Towuslienil in conclu¬ 
sion, ‘‘ l<rom tliis w<* cannot think but that you maul be satisfled 
that the inclinations of the people here are so strongly in favour of 
tho house of Hanover, that the prince may enme. not only with great 
security as to bin person, but also that he will be received with all 
the respect and honour that is due to him. Hut if, after you have 
raised these expectations through the whole kingdom to the highest 
degree by the step yon have made, you should be prevailed upon to 
abandon the thoughts of sending the prince, or be persuaded even to 
delay it. such a proceeding will | )0 so fatal, that no man can lie an¬ 
swerable for the consequences of it. I cannot conclude this without 
doing justice to Mons. \e Baron de Sclmt/., who has upon this and all 
other occasions liehaved himself with so much zeal and prudence, 
that he has deservedly got the entire esteem and consideration of all, 
Imth Wings mid Tones, who are well qffeded to tie house of Hanover," 


pleaded the custom of the country in peers’ writs, 
and the orders he had received from the electress; 
but Oxford advised him not to appear any more at 
court. The Hanoverian envoy not being disposed 
to take this advice, Sir Charles Cotterell, master of 
the ceremonies, waited upon him, and read him 
a letter from Bromley, one of the secretaries of 
state, in which it was intimated that the queen 
commanded Bromley to tell Schutz, in plain terms, 
not to appear again at her court, as her majesty 
looked upon it as an affront done to her to have 
asked the chancellor for the writ to the Duke of 
Cambridge, a prince of her blood, and that for that 
reason she had ordered Mr. Harley to solicit the 
elector and electress to recall their envoy imme¬ 
diately. Lord Strafford, who was at the Hague, 
wrote to the Electress Sophia to advise her and 
her son the elector to disapprove of Baron Schulz’s 
conduct, and to vindicate the ministry from enter¬ 
taining any designs in favour of the Pretender. 
Strafford assured the aged princess that the em¬ 
bassy of Lord Paget wus meant “ to explain matters, 
and set them in so true a light that no artifice of a 
faction or party, for private views and interests, 
might be able for the future to cause any inquietude 
between the queen and that illustrious family.” 
His lordship said that lie was sorry to find her 
ministers in England had lately acted as if ht\ at 
least, was governed by the p:u t.y that was against 
the court, because the chief amongst them have no 
longer the chief employments in the government. 
He said that Schutz’s behaviour was resented as 
irregular and disrespectful to the queen, adding, 
“ for though, by strict law, a peer, though absent, 
may demand his writ of the lord chancellor, yet it 
is never done; hut ihe lord chancellor keeps it by 
him till such time as the absent peer returns and 
demands it himself to sit in parliament. I know 
this better than any man, it having been my case 
under several lord chancellors, as I have been 
abroad ever since the first year her majesty came 
to the crown, and, having often’ had leave to take 
turns into England, the chancellors have always 
kept my writ till I came and demanded it to sit in 
parliament, which they immediately were obliged 
to send me; and so it would have been with the 
Duke of Cambridge whenever he should come into 
England’ to sit in parliament.” His lordship then, 
at great length, followed' out the royal lie, that it 
was only because the writ had been improperly 
demanded that she objected to it—that both her 
majesty and her cabinet entertained the most per¬ 
fect affection for the Protestant succession,—and 
that die danger of the Pretender was all a foolish 
and malicious outcry. As to obliging the Duke 
of Lorraine to send die Pretender out of his domi¬ 
nions, it was a thing not to be thought of, for he 
had engaged with France not to do it; and the 
French king, when spoken to on the subject, 
represented that he had fulfilled the treaty, having 
removed the chevalier out of his dominions. On 
the other side, Schutz, being forbid the court, made 
haste back to Hanover to justify himself, and the 
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Dul«; of Marlborough wrote to recommend that 
the electoral prince should set out for London 
before Lord Paget arrived at Hanover. “ By this 
remedy,” says Marlborough, “ the succession will 
be secured without risk, without expense, and 
without war; and likewise it is very probable that 
France, seeing herself anticipated in that manner, 
will abandon her design of assisting the Pre¬ 
tender.”* General Cadogan and other leading 
Whigs wrote pressing letters to the same effect. 
Lord Townshend announced that the Tories had 
changed their tone, and were so far from ex¬ 
claiming against the coming of the electoral prince, 
that they were now applauding it, and advancing 
pretensions to have the principal share in his high¬ 
ness’s good graces. “ This,” adds Townshend, 
“ we will not envy them, providing they attach 
themselves to him, as they nppear resolved to do; 
and it is not to be doubted but, as soon as he ap¬ 
pears, the lord treasurer will seek his protection, 
and both parties pay their court to him. There 
is no question, therefore, of sending the prince to 
be the head of a party, but to have the glory of 
uniting the two parties, who will concur together 
iu parliament to settle a revenue of thirty or forty 
thousand pounds sterling upon him; but, for this 
purpose, lie must come before the end of the 
session.” The Archbishop of York also sent pro¬ 
fessions of attachment, having previously been 
written to by the court of 1 Ian over as a personage 
worth securing. “ 1 hope,” said the archbishop, 
“ your Toyal highness will every day more and 
more have the satisfaction of seeing, not only 
1 myself, but the whole body of our clergy, arc 
faithful and zealous,as becomes us,in this respect; 
and that the same good spirit is still among us, 
which so laudably, and, through the blessing of 
God, successfully, opposed and got the better of the 
attempts of France and popery in King James’s 
reign.” A day or two after writing this letter, 
the Archbishop of York was sent for by Queen 
Anne, who was now greatly alarmed at the nation’s 
apparent conviction that she and her ministers 
were betraying them to France and the Pretender, 
lvreyenberg, an Hanoverian secretary, who had 
remained in London after Schulz’s departure, says, 
“ The queen made the archbishop the greatest 

* In this liittcr, cluteil Antwerp, Mny ft, Marlborough, who hail 
been so recently engaged in the same intrigues himself, says, “ It is 
so evident that the queen's ministers are determined to place the 
Pretender on the throne, that it would be losing one’s time to pro¬ 
duce proofs of it.A more proper time for demanding the writ 

for the electoral prince, could not have been chosen; for you see how 
many of the richest and most considerable among the Tories declare 
for you, and acknowledge tliiit they were deceived by the ministry, 
who lose so much grouud in both Ileuses, that you may depend 
upon it, they will take care not to call the second Hcssion in this par¬ 
liament before they have executed their design in favour of the Pre- 

lender.Luckily, this session is to continue for two months 

longer, so that the electoral prince will have time enough to arrive 
und take his seat in parliament; in which ease the balance will in¬ 
cline entirely to your side, as it begins to do already, upon the mere 
rumour of his coming: so that you may judge what elTcct his pre¬ 
sence would produce. Accordingly, our friends write to mo that, 
in tlmt case, the parliament will not rise before they have settled a 
pennon of 40,0001. sterling, for a subsistence to the prince, who will 
nave nothing to do but to make hit court to the queen, and caress the 

ministers, without meddling in anything .1 may add further, 

that, the prince being bnt the third in the order of succession, and 
coming alone without troops, the queen cannot be justly offended.” 
—liaephtrton. 

VOL. IV. 


protestations, founded on conscience and sentiments 
of religion, that she wus sincerely for the Protest¬ 
ant succession. This prelate cannot reconcile all 
this with what he himself and every one sees. 
She said nothing at all of the coining of the elec¬ 
toral prince, but only of the disobliging manner in 
which the writ was demanded.” The secretary 
was convinced that the queen would agree to every¬ 
thing that could be asked of her, and perhaps 
sacrifice Bolingbroke, and turn others out of the 
ministry, if the prince would only give up his 
journey and not come into England at all. In the 
mean while, Harley, at Hanover, continued to show 
cause why the prince should not come, audio deluge 
that court with protestations of her majesty’s 
attachment. Upon his asking what they wanted 
to be done for the greater security of the Protest¬ 
ant succession established iti their family, the 
clcetoress and her son, the elector, gave him a me¬ 
morial, in which they represented the necessity of 
her majesty obliging the Pretender to remove to 
Italy without loss of time, as the Pretender’s ad¬ 
herents were then publicly boasting, with the utmost 
assurance, that he was actually preparing to make 
a descent in the north of Great Britain, while the 
kingdom was unfurnished with troops.* They 
also represented that it was necessary for the king¬ 
dom and for the Protestant religion, that a mem¬ 
ber of the electoral family should be settled iu 
Great Britain; and that a pension and establish¬ 
ment. should he fixed by act of parliament on the 
clcetoress,as the nearest heir to the crown. “Their 
electoral highnesses,” said the memorial, “ did 
not choose to form suiy pretensions in this respect, 
while the nation was burdened with the expenses 
of the war; lmt these expenses being discontinued, 
they hope, that during this very session of parlia¬ 
ment her majesty will be so good as to procure 
them a thing which is so just, and which is hut a 
natural consequence of all that she has done 
already in their favour.” And the last demand or 
request of the memorial was, that her majesty 
would be pleased to grant titles belonging to the 
princes of the blood of Great Britain, to such of 
the Protestant princes of the electoral family as 
were not yet invested with them. All these de¬ 
mands and proceedings vexed and alarmed Anne, 
and brought back her old sickness. This indis¬ 
position was a fresh cause for excitement to both 
courts. Her majesty, however, took great pains to 
make known the conversation she had had with the 
Archbishop of York and the assurances she had 
given that prelate. She, moreover—at least in out¬ 
ward appearance—withdrew her confidence from 
Bolingbroke, and put herself again in the hands 
of the cautious Oxford. “ The lord treasurer,” 
says the Hanoverian agent Galke, “ is more than 
ever in credit with the queen, and appears disposed 
to attach himself to the Electoral Prince, as soon as 
he appears, in order to gain him her majesty’s 

* This intelligence they said was confirmed by different advices 
from persons who had been lately tit Har-le-duc, in Lorraine, and 
who asserted that lie would begin very soon to exorute his enter¬ 
prise, and that lie depended upon a powerful foreign assistance. \ 
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good graces, and to overturn Bolingbrokc. . . . . 
Bolinghrokc is enraged at this, and it is not 
doubted but lie will take his measures upon it in a 
manner suitable to his humour.”* Yet, on the 
other hand, Lord Brcadalbanc, a declared Jacobite, 
was sent down to Scotland; and letters from that 
country stated that the Jacobites were giving out 
that the Pretender would be there before the end 
of May; and that one Mackintosh, of Bolan or 
Borlmn, had arrived lately from Bar-le-duc with 
u great number of commissions from the Chevalier. 
Cadogan wrote again to the Hanoverian court, 
stating in the strongest manner that, if Prince. 
George’s journey was put oft!, the succession would 
he inevitably lost. “ You would see by the 
Gazettes,” he adds, “ that the stocks rose very high 
when the prince’s journey was spoken of; an 
undoubted sign of the good disposition of this 
nation.” . After assuring the Hanoverians that all 
the Tories who were not downright Jacobites 
would declare against the present ministry as soon 
as ever the prince should arrive, Cadogan speaks 
of the two conflicting heads of die cabinet, and of 
the queen’s favourite, who appears in all these trans¬ 
actions the most important of personages. Oxford 
and Bolingbrokc, lie said, were more exasperated 
than ever against one another: the lord treasurer 
had found means of reconciling himself with l^ady 
Masham, and was boasting that he would very 
soon turn out both Lord Bolingbrokc and the Lord 
Chancellor Harcourt: the treasurer’s friends, more¬ 
over, were beginning* by private rumours, to charge 
Bolingbrokc and Harcourt with the design of 
bringing in .the Pretender. In consequeuce of 
these changes the court of Hanover made a show 
of being satisfied with Oxford’s intentions, and set 
some of their ministers to renew a friendly corre¬ 
spondence with him. The Baron dc Wasscnaer 
Duvennserdc, however, represented on the 1th of 
May, that, with regard to the electoral prince’s 
journey, he was charged to tell my lord trea¬ 
surer that it was considered essential by his court; 
and that, in making use of his writ of summons, 
the prince would only make use of what was his 
indisputable right, intending, however, if he -went 
to England, to continue inviolably attached to the 
queen and to her ministers, and to his lordship 
(Oxford) in particular. The baron continues,— 
“ I hope, ray lord, that you will have no difficulty 
of conceiving the elector’s views; and I.pray God, 
with all my heart, that the measures taken to secure 
the Protestant succession to the crown of Great 
Britain may succeed, persuaded, as I am* that the 
preservation of our holy religion and the safety of 
Europe depend upon it. Your lordship is in a 
situation which enables you to procure* so great a 

' • In thp name dispatch tialkc speaks of another powerful and 
determined Jnrnbite. " 1,’Hermitage told me to day (Uie 30tli of 
April) that Lord Portmore employs all imaginable iiersuiuions to 
inspire the IMcofOniwnd, who is more Arm than ever in the interests 
of the Pretender, with more favourable sentiments towards the suc¬ 
cession ; but that lie lias not liecti able yet to make great progress, 
his grace being eonstantly beset by three women, who are Lady Ogle¬ 
thorpe nnd two others, who will overturn to-morrow what he hath 
built to-dny.” , 
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benefit, by uniting still more clearly the queen 
with the family of Hanoyer. ; In the name of 
God, my lord, .employ your influence und your 
prudence to promote this salutary end. You will 
gain the blessing of heaven, aqd the applause of ull 
honest men.” 

But a week after the date of this letter the 
electoral .house received fresh warnings from an 
“ unknown friend,” who stated that the Jaco¬ 
bites in London were inventing lies of ’every kind 
to destroy all hopes of the prince’s coming, 
producing letters from. Hnnover to show that 
Schutz had been disavowed and very ill received 
there, and that it was quite certain that the elector 
would not send his son to England. Mr. Brom¬ 
ley, -one of the secretaries of state, in particular, 
had spoken in this manner; and the effect was, 
that the Pretender’s faction were in transports of 
joy, and the friends of Hanover, both Whigs and 
Tories, in the utmost despair. The Duke of 
Argyll had been heard to exclaim that if the 
elector abandoned them in this manner, and re¬ 
fused to embrace an opportunity so favourable, so 
easy, and so conformable to English laws, sacri¬ 
ficing them and abandoning them to the rage of 
their enemies, after all they had done for him, 
the Whigs could have no other resource, but to go 
to the other extremity, and invite the Pretender to 
come over on tolerable terms, and without a 
French army. Insults were still openly offered to 
the acts of succession and to the right of the House 
of Hanover; and the queen had granted a pardon 
to Dr. Bedford, the author of a book on hereditary 
right, which attempted to disprove the claim of 
the electress to the British crown. All this was 
very significant; and the “ unknown friend” con¬ 
veyed another piece of information which was 
equally so. This was, that, while the queen 
seemed to be dying, or at least in extreme danger, 
ministers were remodelling the army. “ They 
continue,” he says, “ to dismiss all the officers, 
civil and military, who presume to show any 
attachment to the Hanoverian succession; and 
yet they give out that they have the greatest zeal 
and attachment to your court. It would be very 
curious if they should succeed to persuade you of 
this.” iThe Jacobites, he says, were now laughing 
everywhere at the Whigs and the other friends 
of Hanover, and asking, “ Where, then, is your 
Duke of Cambridge ? Where is your succession ? 
Is it not more than a month since the writ was 
demanded ?” “ But,” says the unknown friend, 
in conclusion, “ a proper resolution on the part of 
his electoral highness] would make them change 
their language soon.” Ijord Anglesea, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, and other Hanoverian Tories, wrote 
letters equally urgent, and pledged themselves to 
preserve the right of the electoral house as fixed 
by parliament; and Galke informed the Hano¬ 
verian ministers that their friends expected that 
Prince George would set out on his journey imme¬ 
diately, thinking this “ absolutely necessary, and 
that without. it the,. Pretender would be soon at 
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the English court, and be very well received there.” ! 
Sir Richard Onslow, ►who had formerly been ! 
speaker of the House of Commons, wrote to 
Robethon, on the 11th of May: “ We live here,” 
said Onslow, “ in the hope of seeing the electoral ; 
prince arrive, and of seeing him introduced to par- ■ 
liament, by virtue of the writ which was given; 
and this expectation is so strong, that a disappbint- 
ment would discourage entirely his friends, and 
encourage his enemies ; .... the presence of 
the Duke of Cambridge among us, being the 
surest means to curb the great and continued 
efforts of those who act for the Pretender, and 
give themselves out to be a very powerful party, 
with a view of gaining over many to their faction 
at home, and of encouraging France to send them 
the Pretender with French troops; for upon that 
assistance their greatest expectations are founded.” 
As Anne grew worse, Cadogan wrote again to de¬ 
clare “ the inexpressible impatience shown by 
every one here for news of the electoral prince’s 
departure;” and his confirmed conviction, “ that 
everything was irreparably lost if the resolution 
of sending him over were changed or delayed.” 

“ As to the queen,” he says, “ she continues much 
indisposed: the St. Anthony’s fire (erysipelas), 
which broke out in her leg and thigh, has consi¬ 
derably diminished the violence of her fever; but 
it is believed, on tfte other hand, that a mortifica¬ 
tion may follow. She sleeps little, and eats 
nothing, and she is in such a dreadful anxiety, 
that her mind suffers no less than her body.” 
This close and acute observer also intimated that 
the dissensions in the cabinet were increasing— 
that the quarrels between the lord treasurer and 
Bolingbroke were greater than ever. “It is 
true,” he adds, “ their common friends reconcile 
them for a day or two, but they quarrel more 
violently afterwards. The partisans of both the 
one and the other give out, that their leader pos¬ 
sesses all the favour and confidence of the queen; 
but it is impossible to write anything positively on 
this subject, this scene at court having lately 
changed as frequently as the wind. The fact is, 
these two ministers exert themselves very openly 
In ruin one another, and, as this division among 
the leaders reigns also among their followers, it is 
very certain that, if the electoral prince comes 
over, both of them will be very soon overturned; 
to which I may add, that, at bottom, the treasurer 
would not be sorry that the electoral prince were 
here, although he is obliged to declare and to pub¬ 
lish the contrary, for fear of losing entirely the 
queen, who cannot hear the prince’s journey spoke 
of without putting herself in a passion, aud the 
more so, that she perceives the nation desires it 
with ardour.” Cadogan further says, the “ real 
sentiments” of the treasurer had been made known 
to him by General Erie, who had them from Lord 
Oxford’s own brother; that Oxford had likewise 
opened secret negotiations with the Whigs, aud 
that that party ' haft answered, that, if he would 
consent to the coining'tef Jthe 11 prince, - and exert 


himself seriously to secure the Hanoverian suc¬ 
cession, they would not only forget the past, but 
would also endeavour to support and maintain 
Him in his authority and high office. It is clear 
that no such man as Oxford should ever have been 
trusted—that the Whigs, to gain him, were bar¬ 
gaining for far too much; but Cadogan takes this 
as a shining proof of the disinterestedness of his 
party. 

While thus pressed on the one side by the 
Whigs, the House of Hanover was cajoled on the 
other by Mr. Harley, and by letters from Eng¬ 
land, assuring them of the steadiness and affection 
of the queen. In these circumstances it was na¬ 
tural that thnt little court, always slow nnd cir¬ 
cumspect, should hesitate and procrastinate. To 
remove these delays, the Duke of Marlborough, 
who at this moment seems to have been sincerely 
earnest for their succession, sent an agent, of his 
own to Hanover, in the person of Mr. Molynoux, 
recommended to that court by his grace as “ being 
a man of quality, who had very large possessions 
in Ireland, but principally as a man of parts ami 
of merit, with whose good principles he was well 
acquainted.” Molyneux was exceedingly well re¬ 
ceived by all the members of the Electoral House, 
and helped to defeat the mission of Mr. Harley, 
and to prove that his brother, the lord treasurer, 
was not to be depended upon in the slightest de¬ 
gree. Molyneux, who maintained a constant cor¬ 
respondence with the duke, and occasionally wrote 
to the Duchess of Marlborough, was useful in 
other respects, and more particularly in exulting 
the merits of the illustrious general, and proclaim¬ 
ing his entire devotion to the old clectoress nnd 
her family. But he soon saw some reasons to 
despond and to doubt whether that succession 
would ever be secured. Ills great hope, and the 
general hope of the party with which he acted, lay 
in the disagreement of Oxford and Bolingbroke; 
and he was thrown into a consternation by ac¬ 
counts of a sudden reconciliation between “ the 
sorcerer and bis familiar”—as he styles the lord 
treasurer and the chief secretary. His alarm was 
increased by seeing that the article in the elector’s 
answer to the English court, stating that he thought 
it would he for the good of both parties that some 
one of his house should go to England, was carried 
with great difficulty in the Hanoverian council; 
and that this was the only step taken to support 
the demand of the prince’s writ, while there was 
every ground for believing that it would remain 
the only step, and that nothing more would he done 
by these little potentates to make sure of three great 
kingdoms. On the 29th of May (ns.) Molyneux 
writes to Marlborough—“ I am more amazed at 
the difficulties the succession meets here, than at 
those it meets in London. I do believe the prince 
will not go over, and for this session it is almost 
despaired of by his best friends, and God knows 
what may happen before the next.* .... There 

* Molyneux must really have been an aenmiflMied ami an ami¬ 
able man. lie wAles with an air of yerlect siinrritv. anil, wlialrvef 
2 i> 2 
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are here ouch humours, such jealousies, and such 
villanies, as will one day undo us, if it be not done 
already.” 

On the very day next to the date of this 
letter, or on the 30th of May (n.s.), Anne, find¬ 
ing, or fearing that the electoral house was no 
longer to he cajoled by professions and pro¬ 
mises, resorted to threats, and wrote, or rather 
signed, a most bitter and reproachful letter to the 
elector. This royal epistle, which was carefully 
suppressed at the time, while others, addressed by 
her majesty to the same personage, were as care¬ 
fully published and distributed to prove her affco 
tion to the Guelphs, ran in these words:—“ As 
the rumour increases, that my cousin, the electoral 
prince, has resolved to come over to settle, in my 
lifetime, in my dominions, I do not choose to delay 
a moment to write to you about this, and to com¬ 
municate to you my sentiments upon a subject of 
this importance. I then freely own to you, that 1 
cannot imagine that a prince who possesses the 
knowledge and penetration of your electoral high¬ 
ness can ever contribute to such an attempt; and 
that I believe you are too just to allow that any 
infringement shall be made on my sovereignty 
which you would not choose should he made on 
your own. I am firmly persuaded that you would 
not suffer the smallest diminution of your autho¬ 
rity : I am no less delicate in that respect; and I 
am determined to oppose a project so contrary to 
my royal authority, however fatal the consequences 
may be. Your electoral highness is too just to 
refuse to bear me witness, that I give, on all occa¬ 
sions, proofs of my desire that your family should 
succeed to my crowns; which I always recom¬ 
mend to my people, as the most solid support of 
their religion and their laws. I employ all my 
attention, that nothing should efface those impres¬ 
sions from the hearts of my subjects; but it is not 
possible to derogate from the dignity and preroga¬ 
tives of the prince who wears the crown, without 
making a dangerous breach on the rights of the 
successors; therefore, I doubt not but, with your 
usual wisdom, you will prevent the taking such a 
step; and that you will give me an opportunity 
of renewing to you assurances of the most sincere 
friendship, with which I am, &c.”* 

This letter is said to have had among other effects 
the very serious one of killing the old Eleetress 
Sophia. It was delivered at Hanover on Wednes¬ 
day the 6th of June (n. s.), together with a letter 
from Oxford, and by order of the eleetress a copy 
of both was immediately sent to the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough by Mr. Molyneux, who in enclosing the 

to the duplicity or the shifting and changing of him who lind scut 
him to Hanover (with Marlborough intrigue hud become an in¬ 
curable habit), he seems, like many other honest and enlightened 
men of the day—we believe the vast majority of that class—to have 
been thoroughly convinced that the succession of the House of 
Hanover was a thing to be despaired of, and that the re-elevBtion of 
the Stuarts would be fatal to the litierty and property of English¬ 
men. In this same letter to the duke he says, “ For my pnrt, 1 
prepare myself for poverty and banishment, and I no more employ 
my thoughts on the happiness of England, but where to find the 
most easy retreat. This is a melancholy prospect." 

4 * Macpheraou, who first published this letter. « 
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paper said—“ I have not time, or I had translated 
the queen’s for you; hut my lord will explain 
them to you, and let you know that there is no 
hand villanous enough to write them, hut that 
one from whence they come. This court is so 
openly honest in their proceedings, that they would 
be glad to disperse these letters among their 
friends in England; whereas their correspondence 
is so false and hidden, as that the express declared,*' 
till the moment the letters were read, that they were 
to invite the prince over, and I would lay my life 
the ministers declared the same in London.” Only 
two days after writing this letter, Molyneux sate 
down to a longer and sadder one, to announce to 
Marlborough the sudden death of the eleetress. 
The old lady was 84 years old, and had been 
accustomed to say, that, if she could only live to 
have “ Sophia, Queen of England,” written on her 
tombstone, she should die content. Marlborough’s 
correspondent states, that on the evening of the 
28th of May (o. s.) he went to Herhenhauscn, the 
country-house of the court, and that there the first 
thing he heard was, that the old eleetress was just 
dying in one of the public walks. Wlmt follows 
is written with much feeling—“ I ran up there, 
and found her just expiring in the arms of the 
poor electoral princess, and amidst the tears of a 
great many of her servants, who endeavoured in 
vain to help her. I can give you no account of 
her illness, but that I believe the chagrin of those 
villanous letters I sent you last post has been in n 
great measure the cause of it. The Rheingraviuc, 
who lias been with her these fifteen years, has told 
me she never knew anything make so deep an im¬ 
pression on her as the affair of the prince’s 
journey, which, I am sure, she had to the last 
degree at heart; and she has done me the honour 
to tell me so twenty times. In the midst of this 
concern those letters arrived, and those I verily 
believe have broke her heart, and brought her 
with sorrow to the grave. The letters were 
delivered on Wednesday at noon. That evening 
when I came to court, she was at cards, but was 
so full of these letters, that she got up and ordered 
me to follow her into the garden, where she gave 
them to me to read, and walked and spoke a great 
deal in relation to them. I believe she walked 
three hours that night. The next morning, which 
wus Thursday, I heard she was out of order; and 
on going immediately to court, she ordered me to 
he called into her bedchamber. She gave me the 
letters I sent you to copy; she bid me send them 
next post, and bring them afterwards to her to 
court. That was on Friday. In the morning, on 
Friday, they told me she was very well, but seemed 
very chagrined. She was dressed, and dined with 
the elector as usual. About four she did me the 
honour to send me to town, for some other copies 
of the same letters, and then she was still perfectly 
well. She worked and talked very heartily inthe 

* It appear* that the exprew mcnengcr who carried over the 
letter reached the court of llimover nu the &th of J uue, hut that the 
dispatch uue not delivered till the Oth, at uoou. 
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orangery. After that, .about six, she went out 
to walk in the gardens, and was still very well. 
A shower of rain came, and, as she was walking 
pretty fast to get to shelter, they told her she 
walk&l a little too fast. She answered, I believe 
I do; and dropped down in saying these words, 
which were her last. They raised her up, chafed 
her with spirits, tried to bleed her; but it was 
all in vain, and when I came up to her, she was 
as dead as if she had been four days so.”* The 
journey of the electoral prince was now entirely 
given up. It appears that while he and his grand¬ 
mother had been most eager for the expedition, 
his father, the elector, had been strongly opposed 
to it. By some the objections of the elector are 
attributed to caution and forethought, by others to 
mere constitutional irresolution; but there are 
others again who attribute them wholly and solely 
to his jealousy of his son, and to his fear that, if 
the young man got well established in England, he 
might, at the queen’s death, keep the throne to 
himself, and get a parliamentary sanctiou for set¬ 
ting aside his senior and his parent. It is proved 
incontestably, that this jealousy of the next heir 
was a violept and unchanging passion in the breast 
of at least the two first Georges; and it is about 
equally certain that at this time the House of 
Ilanover was divided against itself, and its court 
the scene of domestic quarrels and conflicting- 
political intrigues. This was equally the case with 
the court of Berlin, the near ally of Ilanover; and 
it may be said that in both, hut particularly in the 
latter, there was as much looseness of manners us 
had ever prevailed at Versailles, with this differ¬ 
ence, that there was no Trench polish spread 
over it. 

On the side of the Pretender there hud been 
no w«int of new intrigues and schemes. Every 
day, indeed, seems to have produced one. At 
the beginning of the year, the busy little Abbe 
Gaultier and the Duke of Berwick met again in 
Prance.t Berwick, disgusted, ns lie says, with the 
slowness, irresolution, and coldness of the lord 
treasurer, at. last determined to bring him to the 
point, so as to leave lam no opportunity of further 
shuffling; and, by means of the abbe, he recom¬ 
mended to Oxford the following project:—That 
the chevalier should go privately, and by himself, 
into England, and get access to the queen, his 
sister, who should then go down to the parlia¬ 
ment, and there explain that her brother’s right 
l<> her crown was incontestable; that she had 

* " No princess," Molynuux adds, ■' ever died more regretted, 
;i ."d I infinitely pity those servants that have known her n long 
time, when I, that have hnd the honour to lie known to her but a 
mouth, can scarce refrain from tears in relating this." 

T 'I he character the duke drawsof the abbe is not very flattering— 

' I shall only sny a word of the Abbe Gaultier, whoso fortune fins 
been very singular. He was of the meanest extraction, and very 
pour; being sexton of the parish of St. Germain, he was ambitious 

becoming one of the clerks of the chfitean, which may be worth 
“ ■out 3*i or 4im livres a-ycar. I/Abbe du Vivier, muster of the 
‘impel, being displeased that he should solicit for this little employ¬ 
ment through nny channel but his own, did not speak favourably of 
IUm to the king, and, os other persons who were trying for the place 
‘‘m-lalmed against him, Gaultier took the resolution of seeking his 
‘‘"'line elsewhere." 


taken a resolution to restore to him what be¬ 
longed to him by all laws divine and human; 
that she nevertheless had taken proper mea¬ 
sures with him to prevent any danger to the church 
of England; it having been settled between 
them, that she should enjoy the crown during 
life, and educate him in England us her son. 
After this the queen was to promise to pass all such 
acts as might be deemed necessary for the security 
of the religion and liberty, of the kingdom; aud 
then she was herself to introduce her brother in 
full parliament, and to say — “ My lords and 
gentlemen, here he is, ready to promise you him¬ 
self religiously to keep all I have engaged for 
him, and to swear to the observance of it: I there¬ 
fore require of you instantly to repeal all the acls 
passed against him, and acknowledge him imme¬ 
diately as my heir, and your future sovereign, that 
he may owe you some good will for your concur¬ 
ring with me in that which your conscience, your 
duty, aud your honour should already have 
prompted you to do.” The Duke of Berwick was 
an excellent soldier, and a clever man in other 
respects; but his foreign education, habits, and 
associations had left him deplorably ignorant of 
the real condition of England, of the temper of the 
English people, and of the means of proceeding 
with them. He had, however, a strong paternal 
affection for this bold, but froward and unpromis¬ 
ing, offspring of his brain, as projectors usually 
have. “ An unexpected step of this sort,” he says, 
“ would have so astonished the factious, aud 
delighted the well-affected, that there would not, 
certainly, have been the least opposition. There 
is no reason to doubt, hut that everything would 
immediately have been executed ugreeably to the 
queen’s command; for no person would have 
doubted but that the queen had taken her measures 
to insure obedience; so that, on one hand, the. 
fear of punishment, and, on the other, the hope of 
taking advantage of a new change would have deter¬ 
mined the parliament immediately to restore all 
things to their natural order, according to the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom.” Though not 
so confident of success as Berwick was, several 
recent writers seem to he of opinion, that if the 
Pretender had had the courage to throw himself 
into London, and into the House of Lords, there 
would have been an end to all the hopes of the 
House of Ilanover. But it appears to us that this 
opinion is ill grounded, and that such a step, if it 
had been practicable, would only have made the 
cause of the Stuarts still more hopeless. It would 
at once have convinced the parliament of the truth 
of all the rumours afloat about the ministers’ trea¬ 
sonable correspondence with the chevalier and with 
Trance. The Hanoverian Tories would have 
coalesced entirely with the Whigs, and have turned 
the majority even of the House of Commons 
against the cabinet; nor does it seem at all un¬ 
likely that at this sudden surprise, and in the 
excitement of the nation, they would have sent the 
Pretender and the ministers to the Tower. View- 
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ing it under its most promising aspects, the project 
was fraught with danger, and this alone was enough 
to deter the timid queen, without whose consent, 
and active and public co-opcration, nothing could 
he done. Wc fancy that Anne would just as soon 
have thought of walking up to the mouth of a 
loaded cannon, or of storming a breach, as of going 
down to the parliament with such a message and 
such a companion. But there were other reasons, 
besides her fears, to induce her to turn with horror 
from the proposal. Though she was so little 
capable of using it—though she shared it with a 
base-minded chamberwoman—Anne clung to her 
prerogative as a shipwrecked mariner does to his 
last plank; and her brother would have been as 
odious in her eyes as the Guelph, if he had been 
established in England with a court of his own, 
with a separate revenue, and with a party ready to 
rally round him and intrigue against herself. From 
the whole course of her conduct, it may be pre¬ 
sumed that she fancied at times the chevalier ought 
to be, and would be restored, after her death; but 
as long iis she lived she must have been anxious to 
keep him out of England. But even here again 
her thoroughly conscientious scruples about his 
religion, and her apprehensions as to her beloved 
church, were known to keep her often wavering. 
Continuing his relation on this important point, 
Berwick says, that the Lord Treasurer Oxford was 
thoroughly informed of the plan by the Abbe 
Gaultier, who went from his (the duke’s) house in 
Picardy into England; “but,” lie adds, “ although 
the abbe wrote regularly to me, I could never get 
any answer from him vpon this heady As no 
other plan was suggested by Oxford, as time was 
slipping away, and as the queen’s health was daily 
on the decline, Berwick began to suspect more 
than ever that the lord treasurer was deceiving him. 
His suspicions were the stronger when he was in¬ 
formed that Oxford was writing friendly letters to 
the Elector of Hanover, and had sent his cousin, 
Mr. Harley, to that court. He then conferred 
with de Torey, the French minister of foreign 
affairs, who must have been deeply engaged in the 
intrigue, as Berwick’s correspondence with the 
Abbe Gaultier and the lord treasurer was carried 
on through him, anti as he was himself correspond¬ 
ing with the Pretender on one side and with the 
English minister oil the other. According to 
Berwick, de Torcy now agreed with hii», “ that the 
lord treasurer’s conduct was very extraordinary 
and that a joint letter should be written to that lord 
to represent that, as Queen Anne’s death might 
happen very shortly, it was necessary that he should 
inform them wlmt measures he had taken to secure 
the interests of the Pretender, as also to suggest 
what steps that prince ought to take. Oxford, in 
reply, told them, “ that if the queen were to die, the 
affair's of the prince, and the affairs of the cabinet, 
were ruined without resource.” Berwick took 
this, the only answer they could ever obtain, as a 
clear proof that Oxford was imposing upon them. 
“ For,” says he, “ if lie had really entertained the 
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intentions he had declared to us, he would not have 
been so long without thinking of the means of 
carrying them into execution; nor would he have 
neglected, for his own sake, and that of his party, 
to secure himself against the rage of the Whigs, 
who, he well knew, would never forgive him, if 
once they got the power in their hands. This 
lethargy could not proceed from his want of under¬ 
standing or courage, for no man had more; it was 
therefore morally certain, that his sole motive, in 
the advances he had hitherto made to us, had been 
his own interest in joining the Jacobites with the 
Tories, and by that means securing the majority in 
parliament to approve of the peace of Utrecht. As 
soon as he had compassed this end, he thought of 
nothing hut to he upon good terms witli the House 
of Hanover; and as to the king —he amused him, 
from time to time, with some new proposal about 
changing his religion. The court of Fiance, as 
w'ell as we, were therefore persuaded that Oxford 
w r as playing double with us; but, as the French had 
concluded their principal business by his means, 
they were, easily comforted.”* 1 From this moment 
the chief effort of the Jacobites was to obtain the 
dismissal of Oxford, and the promotion of Boling- 
broke—an effort in which they were materially 
aided by the shc-favourite Lady Masham, whose 
Jaeobitism was made to throw out fresh ami vigor¬ 
ous shoots by some cold water which the lord trea¬ 
surer cast upon her greediness for money. Oxford 
felt himself tottering, and saw no pro]) at hand in 
any party. Berwick also wrote to the Duke of 
Ormond, and many other persons , urging them to 
awake from their lethargy, and take their precau¬ 
tions before the queen should die, and leave them 
and their schemes open to their enemies the Whigs. 
He represented that their private interest was in¬ 
separably linked with the interest of the Pre¬ 
tender ; that the time for hesitation was past; and 
that they must now choose the alternative of ruin 
or a restoration. The Pretender at this moment 
was moving from place to place; and every move¬ 
ment seems to have been reported by secret agents 
both to the court of Hanover, and to the WJiiji 
leaders in England, who were equally suspicious ami 
anxious as to.its meaning. In the month of May, 
the Chevalier de St. George was reported to be at 
Plombiere, taking the mineral waters of that place. 
On the 1st of June (n.s.) it was announced, 
from Luneville, that a report was spread there that 
the Electoral Prince of Hanover had embarked for 
England, and that, in consequence of this report, 
the Chevalier had suddenly left Plombiere, and 
was hastening back to Bar-le-Due. Four days 
after, another letter from Luneville conveyed still 
more alarming intelligence. “ It is likely,” says 
the anonymous agent, “that the Chevalier is pre¬ 
paring for some great design, which is kept very 

private.He sets out to-morrow very early 

for Bar; Lord Galmoy went before him, and set 
out this morning. Lord Talmo, who came lately 
from the French court, is with him, and some say 

• llmvieh’s Memoirs, 
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that the Duke of Berwick is incognito in this 
neighbourhood. The Chevalier appears pensive: 
that, indeed, is his ordinary humour. Mr. Floyd, 
who has been these five days at the court of his 
royal highness, told a mistress he has here, that, 
when he leaves her now, he will Jtakc his leave of 
her perhaps for the last time. In short, it is cer¬ 
tain that everything here seems to announce pre¬ 
parations for a journey : it is said likewise in 
private, that the Chevalier has had letters that the 
queen’s very ill. I have done everything I could 
to discover something of his designs. I sup¬ 
ped last night with several of his attendants, 
thinking to learn something; but they avoid to 
explain themselves.”* 

Up to the end of May, or beginning of June, 
the Whigs in England remained uncertain whe¬ 
ther the electoral prince would come or not. Sir 
Thomas Haunter, and others of the party called 
Hanoverian Tories, intimated that, as the affair 
had spun out to such a length, it might be better 
to wait for the next session of parliament, and 
to sec, in the mean time, what might be done to 
secure that succession: but Halifax, Sunderland, 
Townshend, and the rest of the great Whig leaders, 
continued in their old opinion that there was no 
time to lose, and that the electoral prince ought 
either to come at once, or to declare the reasons of 
his not coming, in order that his friends might 
consider of something else, and concert the conduct 
best to follow to keep up the spirits of their party. 
Those representations were made in a letter dated 
the 5th of June (n.s.) ; and thus urged, the elector, 
tm the 11th of June, or twelve days after receiving 
the queen’s threatening letter, sate down to reply 
to it. But he merely excused himself for his delay, 
and announced to her majesty the great loss and 
affliction he had sustained by the sudden death of 
his mother; and it was not till the 15th of June 
(n.s.) that he spoke of business. In a letter of 
that day lie neither pressed the queen to consent to 
his son’s journey into England, nor formally re¬ 
nounced that project; he merely said, that he had 
Haltered himself he had given her majesty convinc¬ 
ing proofs of his respect and gratitude; that he 
had always relied upon the justice and wisdom of 
her government, without taking the smallest con¬ 
cern in factions; and that he always wished her 
authority, and the royjjl prerogative, to be main¬ 
tained in all their lustre; as no one, after her ma¬ 
jesty, had more interest therein than he and his 
family. He added, however,—“ It is so essential 
to me to cultivate the honour of your good graces, 
that it is natural to imagine the presence of one of 
the princes of my family in your kingdoms could 
never have any other design than to confirm a good 
understanding between the two courts, and to ren¬ 
der to your majesty all possible service.” And on 
the same day, his son, the electoral prince, the 
guest'rejected by Anne, wrote a letter to her ma¬ 
jesty to express his great grief at the endeavours 
which had been used to excite her majesty’s suspi- 

• MaqluTMin. 


cions against him, and to represent him as capa¬ 
ble of exciting troubles and encouraging factions. 
“ As these,” said the prince, “ are designs of which 
I would never forgive myself even the very idea, 

I should ardently wish to he within reach, to be 
able to undeceive your majesty, and to be more 
nearly known to you.” As it became evident, 
however, that the prince would not come over 
without that hopeless condition,—the consent of 
the queen,'—the Whigs insisted that new instru¬ 
ments of regency should be forwarded without loss 
of time, and that new credentials for the Hano¬ 
verian resident at London should be sent with 
them; as these things would he of the utmost im¬ 
portance in case of the queen’s death. On the 
other side, Oxford was renewing his compliments 
to the Hanoverian diplomatists at London, at the 
Hague, and at Hanover, and was re-pledging himself 
to an entire friendship and a devotion to the cause 
of that House. “This,” says Bothmar, who was 
at the Hague, “ is a proof that Oxford finds him¬ 
self falling. I shall make the most obliging an¬ 
swers to him, and will endeavour to make use of 
him, without giving my confidence to a man so 
double: perhaps we may draw some advantage 
from him, even though the other (Bolinghrokc) 
should turn him out.” Lord Paget, who had been 
appointed to proceed on the special embassy to 
Hanover, had been stopped when ready; and now 
the silly and incompetent Earl of Clarendon, with 
a “Jaeobitish secretary,” was sent in his stead. 
Bothmar describes this grandson of the renowned 
chancellor as “a selfish and presumptuous fool,” 
—“ a fool to such a degree, that, being appointed 
governor, by the queen, of the colony of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, he thought that it w r as necessary for him, in 
order to represent her majesty, to dress himself as 
a woman, which he actually did.” This Hano¬ 
verian minister further adds, that the appointment 
of this “ fool Clarendon” had been brought about 
by Bolinghrokc, without the knowledge of Lord 
Oxford. But Anne herself, in a very brief note 
to the elector, says, that her experience of the Earl 
of Clarendon’s capacity had determined her to send 
him to that court to declare the sentiments of her 
heart concerning everything which regarded the 
interests of the electoral family, and to maintain 
the friendship which she hoped* would ahvayg sub¬ 
sist between herself and them. Clarendon’s in¬ 
structions were written out by Secretary Bromley, 
and the great gist of the whole was, that he should 
make the queen’s mind easy, and prevent by all 
means the coining at any time of the prince. His 
lordship was instructed to satisfy the elector that 
the queen had no intention but to secure his suc¬ 
cession ; and that she was ready to do everything, 
consistent with the safe and quiet possession of the 
throne during her own time, that might contribute 
to that end: he was to make the elector speak 
freely on this subject, and to declare what founda¬ 
tion he had for his suspicions, assuring him that 
her majesty w ould not continue in her service anv 
person against whom he could show' reasonable 
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grounds of suspicion. His lordship was to repeat 
and enforce the declaration that nothing would be 
so injurious to the Protestant succession as the 
coming of the prince. “But,” added the instruc¬ 
tions, “ if you hud the resolution has been taken, 
that the prince shall not come, your lordship will 
let the elector know that this deference and respect 
for her majesty will lay such an obligation upon 
her as will entitle him to all the good effects he 
can expect from it.” The resolution which the 
elector had come to, or which he probably had all 
along entertained, was confirmed; but, not to trust 
too much to her majesty, or her ministers, he or¬ 
dered Bothmar to repair from the Hague to Lon¬ 
don, and attend to the suggestion touching the in¬ 
struments of regency* 

The session of parliament, in which the Whigs 
had hoped to welcome Prince George, into Eng¬ 
land, still lasted; and that now disappointed party 
continued to exercise the greatest vigilance. They 
were still alarmed by letters from France, im¬ 
porting that the Pretender was, with the utmost 
diligence, making preparations for some secret 
expedition ; that he would soon be again in Scot¬ 
land, or would go to Ireland; and some went so 
far as to say that lie had uctually reviewed his 
troops, and that vessels were already privately pre¬ 
pared in different. French ports. What was calcu¬ 
lated to add materially to these alarms was the ap¬ 
prehension of several Jacobite agents that were 
impudently enlisting recruits for the Pretender’s 
service in London and in different parts of the 
country. Lord Wharton waited upon the lord 
chief justice Parker with positive information that 
two Irish officers in particular, named Hugh and 
William Kelly, were enlisting men in the city and 
in Westminster, almost under the eye of parliament. 
Parker issued warrants, and the two Irish officers 
were arrested, the one at Gravesend, the other at 
Deal, having about them passes from the Pretender’s 
minister, the Earl of Middleton. They had 
not been very fortunate as recruiters, or the recruits 
were fortunate enough to escape detection, for not 
more than half a dozen were seized. The daring 
attempt, however, called for some, severity; and 
after some short debate in the Houses, where all 
the Hanoverian Tories joined the Whigs, ministers, 
on the 23rd of June, issued a proclamation for ap¬ 
prehending the Pretender whenever he should 
attempt to land, and promising a reward of 5000/. 
to any person or persons that should do that ser¬ 
vice, and bring him to justice. Both Lords and 
Commons expressed their approbation; but the 
latter were desirous that the promised reward should 
be raised to 100,000/., and they passed a resolution 
to that effect. A bill was also rapidly passed 
making it high treason to enlist, or be enlisted, in 
the Pretender’s service. Bolingbroke afterwards 

* In a letter written to Hanover by Secretary Gaiko, about thin 
time, is this curious passage" I am assured, from very good autho¬ 
rity, that Bolingbroke, having heard that Oxford said of him that he 
couid prove he wus a Jacobite, told one of his friends that he had 
proofs in his hands to convict the other of teing in the interests of the 
Pretender.’’ -Macpherm. 
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told the Abbe Gaultier that the proclamation had 
been proposed in council by the lord^reasurer, and 
that he (Bolingbroke) had not thought it prudent 
or safe to oppose him. But the arch-plotter assured 
Iberville, a French agent, that “in fact this would 
make no difference.” There is, however, some¬ 
thing like consolation in seeing that this man’s 
peace of mind was completely destroyed, and that 
the bed of intrigue he had made for himself was a 
bed of thorns. In a letter to Swift, Bolingbroke 
says, “If my grooms did not live a happier life 
than I have done this great while, I am sure they 
would cpiit my service.” 

This session of parliament was made infamous 
by the passing of an act as intolerant and as ty¬ 
rannical as anything that was ever done or at¬ 
tempted in the worst days of the House of 
Stuart. With party feelings all on the other 
side, but with perfect justice, and with a mo¬ 
deration of censure, Lord John Russell says :— 
“ This bill may serve to show the principles, the 
views, and the intentions of the Tory party, and 
thereby give a notion of what might have been ex¬ 
pected from them had they succeeded in keeping 
the government of the state in their own hands 
during the succeeding reign.”* The Hanoverian 
Tories were at least as averse to the dissenters as 
to the Pretender ; the surest way to conciliate 
them was to give a bonus to the high party in the 
church; and the high-churchism of the queen 
naturally "grew higher with sickness and danger, 
and thoughts of another world. Bolingbroke, 
who could scolf and sneer at Christianity in all 
its branches and modifications, again put himself 
forward as a champion for the. high-church 
party, trusting that whatever blows he dealt, and 
whatever wounds he inflicted, would tell against 
his rival Oxford, who, in his difficulties, was again 
attempting to effect a reconciliation with the low- 
churchmen ; and who, moreover, at all times, was 
reluctant to adopt any decided measure. Boling¬ 
broke, closeted with Atterbury, devised the infamous 
Schism Act: Bolingbroke drew it up in council, 
giving it the character of a government measure; 
and Bolingbroke, through the mouth of his friend 
Sir William Wyndham, brought it into parliament 
on the 12th day of May. The object of the bill 
was to prevent education by dissenters in any way; 
to vest the right of educating, as a monopoly, in the 
church of England, and to prevent dissenters from 
keeping schools even for their own children. In 
other words, it enacted that no person in Great 
Britain should keep any public or private school, 
or act as a tutor, unless he had previously subscribed 
the declaration to conform to the Church of Eng¬ 
land, and obtained a licence from the bishop of the 
diocese, which licence was not to be granted until 
the party produced a certificate of his having re¬ 
ceived the sacrament, according to the comipunion 
of the church of England, within the last year, and 
also subscribed the oaths of allegiance and supre¬ 
macy : and any person acting in contravention of 

• Hist. Europe. 
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these arbitrary enactments was to he committed to 
prison without hail. Tlic Wliigs stood up to a 
man, and opposed the hill with all their might. 
Mr. Hampden, Mr. Robert Walpole, Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, and General Stanhope, particularly distin¬ 
guished themselves in the debate. Stanhope, who 
had lived much in popish countries, and who 
recognised everywhere the necessity of a wider 
toleration than then ^existed 'anywhere,—“ showed, 
in particular, the ill consequences of this law', as it 
would of course occasion foreign education, which, 
on the one hand, would drain the kingdom of great 
sums of money, and, which was still worse, would 
fill the tender minds of young men with prejudices 
against their own country. He illustrated and 
strengthened his argument by the example of the 
English popish seminaries abroad, which, he said, 
were so pernicious to Great Britain, that, instead of 
making new laws to encourage foreign education, 
he could w ish those already in force against papists 
were mitigated, and that they should be allowed a 
certain number of schools.” In the murky bigotry 
of the day this latter proposition must have been 
considered as blasphemy, not merely by the Tories, 
but even by a, majority of the Wliigs, whose doc¬ 
trine of liberty of conscience did not as yet extend 
to papists. Bolingbroke had made no mistake in 
his calculations as to the strength of the high- 
churchmen : the third reading of the Schism Bill 
was carried in the Commons by the great majority 
of 237 to 126. In the Lords, Bolingbroke fostered 
his ill-favoured project, by moving the second read¬ 
ing. Lord Wharton, in opposing him, said,—“ It 
is somewhat strange that they should call schism in 
England what is the established religion in Scot¬ 
land ; and, therefore, if the lords w ho represent the 
nobility of that part' of Great Britain are for the 
bill, I hope that, in order to be even with us, and 
consistent with themselves, they w ill move for the 
bringing in another bill to prevent the growth of 
schism in their own country.” After this sharp 
side-blow at the Scottish lords, who, it appears, 
were ready to do the bidding of the court, Wharton 
turned to the bench of bishops, and said,—“ Pre¬ 
cedents and authorities have been cited in favour 
of the present measure, but there is against it an 
authority of the highest weight which has not yet 
been mentioned. I acknowledge that it would have 
come with most force and propriety from that 
venerable bench; but, since their lordships have 
been wholly silent in this debate, I will myself tell 
them that it is the rule of the Gospel to do unto 
others as we would be done unto.” Lord Halifax 
drew a striking contrast between the humane and 
enlightened toleration of some former periods and 
the return to intolerance and persecution now in¬ 
tended : he showed how Queen Elizabeth, by pro¬ 
tecting the Protestant Walloons who were flying 
from the Spanish inquisition, had benefited the 
natfbn by settling an ingenious and industrious peo¬ 
ple, and establishing, by their means, our superiority 
in the woollen manufacture ; and how the protection 
which the late King William had afforded the 
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French Huguenots had done honour to our cha¬ 
racter, and produced other benefits to our trade. 
Halifax also entreated the House to bg warned by 
the terrible example of Charles I., who, by indulg¬ 
ing Laud and persecuting the dissenters, had 
brought ruin upon himself and the nation. Lord 
Townshend illustrated the blessings of toleration 
by his travels abroad: lie said, that he had lived 
a long time in Holland, and had observed that the 
wealth and strength of that great and powerful 
commonwealth lay in the number of its inhabit¬ 
ants ; that he was convinced that, if the States- 
General should cause the schools of any one sect 
to be shut up, the United Provinces would soon be 
as thin of people as Sweden or Spain. lAjrd Cow- 
per remarked that, in many country towns, reading, 
writing, and grammar schools were chiefly sup¬ 
ported by the dissenters, so that, to put down 
those schools would be like suppressing the read¬ 
ing of the Holy Scriptures. That member of the 
church militant, Compton, w r as quiet at last, under 
the aisles of his cathedral; but Robinson, his suc¬ 
cessor, who had been translated from Bristol, was 
as intolerant as he. Forgetting that he thereby 
implied a lack of industry or ability on the part of 
his brethren, Robinson urged that the church was 
in danger, and ought 1o be fenced and guarded;— 
that the church was in danger from the growth 
of schismatics, and that the dissenters, by draw¬ 
ing the children of churchmen to their schools 
and academics, had made this bill necessary. 
Lord Nottingham, who had gone over to the 
Whigs, and wdio entirely overlooked his old affec¬ 
tion for the high church faction in his hatred to 
Swift, who had lampooned him, and who to all 
appearance was very likely to be soon a bishop, 
said vehemently—“ My lords, I have many chil¬ 
dren, and I know not whether God Almighty will 
vouchsafe to let me live to give them the education 
1 could wish they had. Therefore, my lords, 1 
own I tremble when I think that a certain divine, 
who is suspected of being hardly a Christian, is in 
a fair way of being a bishop, and may one day 
give licences to those who shall be entrusted with 
the education of youth.” All eyes were fixed upon 
the lord treasurer, who was known to have pro¬ 
posed in the cabinet that the bill should be softened: 
the Tories seem to have fancied that he would have 
declared against them in the House, the Whigs 
that he would speak and vote with them, even 
though it must cost him his office. That shuffling 
minister tried to please both, or, at least, to give 
to cither as little offence as possible. He declared 
that lie had not yet considered the whole bill,— 
that his mind was not made up; but he persuaded 
the opposition to allow the second reading without 
a division; and on the day when the hill was 
finally put to the vote he absented himself from 
the House. This conduct had its usual result; it 
incensed both parties, and was as favourable to the 
views of Bolingbroke as anything could be—more 
favourable, perhaps, than if Oxford had acted the 
bold and open part of declaring against the bijl. 
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The Whigs, who could not negative the bill, at¬ 
tempted to soften its severities; but a clause they 
proposed, to allow the dissenters to have schools 
for children of their own persuasion, though for 
none others, was rejected upon a division. Other 
modifying clauses, however, were carried, the 
high-churchmen! consenting that the dissenters 
should be allowed dames or schoolmistresses of 
their own persuasions, to teach their children to 
read; and that the conviction of offending school¬ 
masters and tutors should take place in the ordi¬ 
nary courts of justice, and not by summary pro¬ 
cess before a magistrate, as originally proposed. 
They also allowed a right of appeal to a higher 
court, and impudently added a clause to exempt 
from the act any tutor employed in the family of 
a nobleman! The Hanoverian Tories were, after 
all, unfit and unsympathising allies of the Whigs, 
whom they could only meet upon one ground, or 
the common preference of the Guclphs to the 
Stuarts: their conduct on this occasion proved 
that, in getting rid of their superstitions about here¬ 
ditary and divine right, they had not freed them¬ 
selves from the old concomitants of those supersti¬ 
tions. Not satisfied with the operation of the act 
in Protestant England, they proposed that it should 
be extended to Catholic Ireland, and they carried 
their clause by a majority of six, in spite of the re¬ 
presentations of the Duke of Shrewsbury, the lord- 
lieutenant. The third reading of the bill was car¬ 
ried by 77 to 72—a weak majority, considering 
that the queen had so recently made twelve new 
peers to vote with ministers. Perhaps it would 
have been greater but for the schism between Ox¬ 
ford and Bolingbroke, and some compunctious 
visitings of the Presbyterian peers of Scotland. 
Thirty-three lords, of whom rive were bishops, 
entered a strong protest against the whole bill. 
When the bill, as amended, was sent down to the 
Commons, General Stanhope proposed that the 
tutors in the families of members of the House 
might be put upon the same footing as those who 
taught in the families of noblemen; but Mr. 
Hungerford represented that any the least altera¬ 
tion would cause delays and might lead to the less 
of the valuable bill; and, the whole ministerial 
pack joining the zealots in full cry, the bill was 
passed as it was, by 168 against 98. It was to 
come into operation upon the 31st of August; but 
on that very day Queen Anne died, and, under the 
opposite principles which rose to the ascendancy 
in the reign of her successor, it remained practi¬ 
cally almost a dead, letter, till it was a few years 
after formally repealed. 

On the 9th of July Anne closed the session 
with a speech from the throne. “ I hope,” said 
she, “ to meet you again early in the winter, and to 
find you in such a temper as is necessary for the 
real improvement of our commerce, and of all the 
other advantages of peace. My chief concern is, 
to preserve to you, and to your posterity, our holy 
religion, and th liberty of my subj^c s, and to 
secure the present and future tranquillity of my 
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kingdoms: but I must tell you plainly, that these 
desirable ends can never be obtained* unless you 
bring the same dispositions on your parts; unless 
all groundless jealousies, which create and foment 
divisions among you, be laid aside; and unless 
you show the same regard for my just prerogative, 
and for the honour of my government, as I have 
always expressed for the rights of my people.” 
Upon the rising of parliament, Oxford looked 
around him for some plank to support him. 
Although he had given the Whigs abundant reason 
to despise him, he renewed an underhand inter¬ 
course with the chief of that party, and the Duke 
of Shrewsbury and other leaders seem to have con¬ 
sidered that he was still worth securing, or that 
every possible means w r as to be adopted to defeat 
the schemes of the bold and able Bolingbroke. 
The Hanoverian secretary, who had been very un¬ 
easy, now says, “ They flatter themselves espe¬ 
cially that they will be in a condition to overturn 

Bolingbroke.1 believe now it is God’s 

will undoubtedly that we should have the succes¬ 
sion.” Oxford also had some friendly conferences 
with Cowper, Halifax, and other great Whigs, 
and he wrote letters or sent messages to the Duke 
of Marlborough, who was now intently w'atching 
events in England, and beginning to think tlial it 
was time for bin) to return home. But it was 
soon evident to the elector’s envoy, the keen-sighted 
Bothmar, that nothing could save Oxford. Seve¬ 
ral days before the rising of parliament he assured 
his court that Bolingbroke would maintain himself, 
and that the lord treasurer must fall very soon. 
“ Some of those,” adds Bothmar, “ who would 
have assisted him to bring down his rival say 
now, according to the maxim which prevails much 
here, that he docs not deserve to be assisted, as he 
does not choose to assist himself.”* Swift, the 
friend of both, endeavoured to effect a reconcili¬ 
ation between the treasurer and the secretary; but 
there were other influences at work w'hich rendered 
the thing impossible, and Swift, despairing of his 
bishopric, and, probably fearing danger to himself, 
left his two patrons to play their own game, and 
withdrew into the country. On the 13th of July 
Bothmar says—“ It is thought that a reconciliation 
is making by the mediation of their friends; but 
that Bolingbroke has always most credit with the 
queen. They say that not only the favourite, but 
the Duchess of Somerset, is secretly for him, by 
the persuasions of her daughter, who is married to 
(his friend) Sir William Wyndham. The two 
ministers have been for a long time on bad terms 
from the opposition of their tempers and manners. 
But what gave occasion to complete their diffidence 

* Bothmar gives the following reasons for Oxford’s timid vacil¬ 
lating conduct;—" l HU own humour, which does not allow him 
to keep himself entirely to one side. ?. The hopes of maintaining 
himself still in the queen’s good graces, by the same means by which 
he introduced himself into her favour. .3. Thu hopes of entering 
again into favour, by degrees, although he should now lose his em¬ 
ployment, providing he does not declare ojienly ugninst tlw court 
purtv. 4. Thai liu i> engaged so deeply in certain projects with Lord 
IS ilinr ro if. that he dares not att ic. him openly, for fear of being 
ijv.lived in his ruin; p,o ably ail thc.e reason* contribute to in¬ 
fluence his conduct." - Mnruhcrtim. 
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of one another, and their disunion, was a project 
which had Been formed of dividing in sixteen 
shares the profits which the queen was to have 
from the trade to the South Sea, of which five 
were designed for the treasurer, five for Boling- 
broke, four for Lady Masham, and two for Arthur 
Moore. The treasurer, having had his reasons for 
refusing the share destined for him, was suspected 
on that account, and -at last became odious to the 
other sharers. He afterwards furnished their 
enemies with means of discovering this mystery.” 
Bothmar was not quite so confident as his secretary 
about the Hanoverian succession. In this same 
letter'he says—“ bird Bolingbroke, they affirm, 
will be prosecuted vigorously in the next session; 
but, as lie apprehends this himself, it is feared he 
will bring over the Pretender before that time, to 
save himself and to finish his grand scheme, from 
which he expects the completion of the fortune 
which his ambition promises him.”* According 
to Bothmar, a reconciliation between the rivals was 
effected; but lie saw through its hollowness and 
declared that it could not be durable. Lady Mas- 
ham decided the point. Full of wrath against 
Oxford, for his having dared to oppose her will 
anti disappoint her of money, she told this falling 
minister, and once loving cousin, to his face, that 
he had never done the queen any service, and was 
incapable of ever doing her any. Oxford retaliated : 
“ I have been,” said he, “ abused by lies and 
misrepresentations; but I will leave some people 
as low as I found them.” This passed in the 
queen’s cabinet and in her majesty’s presence, and 
the altercation betwe.cn the titled waiting-woman 
and the lord treasurer is said to have lasted till two 
hours after midnight. The end of all this was, 
that Anne demanded his white staff, and Oxford 
was left low indeed.f The Jacobites, who had 
been for some time impatiently desiring his dis¬ 
grace, seem to have taken credit to themselves for 
effecting it. The Duke of Berwick says, that it 
had been intimated to the queen, through Lady 
Masham, that his removal from office was indis¬ 
pensable. “ Convinced,” says Berwick, “ by our 
continual representations, they (the Jacobites about 
court) exerted themselves; and, by means of Lady 
Masham, prevailed upon the queen to remove the 
lord high treasurer, as it was not possible to con¬ 
duct the affair properly while he remained in office. 
She therefore dismissed Oxford on the 21th of 
July.” Bolingbroke, of course, rose upon the fall 
of his Tival. This man of intrigue, though he did 
not grasp the treasurer’s stall', became, in fact, 

* Marplierson. A few days before ibis, Bothmar thus describes 
the state of the queenI find her paler than formerly, but in 
other respects she looks well, and seems to be in health, excepting 
that she cannot walk nor stand «p." 

t The lord treasurer was wanting to himself; and his habits of 
jirocrustinating and treating the most serious business os if it were a 
joke (n fatal and n disgusting quality in a minister of state) mode 
eteiiBome of his best friends indifferent to his fall. " Lord Ox¬ 
ford,' 7 said Pope, “ was not n very capable minister, and had a good 
deal of negligence into the bargain. He used to send trifling verses 
from court to the Scriblerus (Hub almost every day; and would 
come and talk idly with them almost every night, even when his all 
was at stake.”—Spence, Observations, Anecdotes, and Characters of 

Hooks uitrt Men.' 


everything that he wished, and distributed offices 
among men who were bound to him, and who 
were all Jacobites. Nominally, he merely retained 
the seals of secretary with the sole management of 
foreign affairs; he put the treasury into commission, 
with William Wyndham at its head; the privy 
seal he allotted to Attcrbury; Bromley, the other 
secretary of state, he allowed to remain; the third 
secretaryship, or that for Scotland, was put into 
the hands of that desperate half-mad Jacobite, the 
Earl of Mar; the Duke of Ormond was to be 
commander-in-chief; the Duke of Buckingham 
lord president; and llarcourt, as one upon whom 
he could entirely rely, was to remain lord chan¬ 
cellor. Many minor offices remained to be dis¬ 
posed of, and, in the words of one of the party, 
“ the sterility of good and able men,” to put in 
these places, was “ incredible.” The truth is, 
that, beyond a few personal friends, and a few de¬ 
termined Jacobites, there were none that Boling- 
broke could or would trust. Before drawing up 
his scheme for the new cabinet, he made an attempt 
upon the principles of some of the old Whig place¬ 
men. On the day after Oxford’s dismissal, be 
gave a dinner party at his house in Golden Square 
to General Stanhope, Robert Walpole, Pulteney, 
Graggs, General Cadogan, ami other chiefs of the 
party; but his cajoling overtures came to nothing, 
as those Whigs demanded, as a sine qua now, that, 
for the better security of the Protestant succession, 
the Pretender should be compelled to remove to 
Rome, or, at the least, to some place much farther 
from the English coasts than Lorraine; and Bo¬ 
lingbroke declared that the queen would never 
consent to this persecution of her brother. To 
have a correct estimate of Bolinghroke’s sincerity 
and singleness of dealing, we need only mention 
that, on the very same day on which he gave 
this famed dinner, he had an interview with 
Gaultier, and assured him that he entertained 
the same sentiments as ever for the km /, pro¬ 
vided only his majesty took such measures as 
would suit the good people of England. At this 
moment the Duke of Marlborough, who had sent 
his friend General Cadogan into England before 
him, was staying at Ostend, watching the game 
that was playing, with the evident intention of 
striking in at the decisive round. His real inten¬ 
tions were matters of anxious surmise and specu¬ 
lation to all parties; and such was his personal 
importance, or the high opinion entertained of his 
selfish sagacity, that it appears to have been con¬ 
sidered as certain that whichever party he em¬ 
braced and adhered to must in the end be the pre¬ 
valent one :* according to Bothmar the Hanoverian 
ambassador, Marlborough, forgetting his old ani- 

* George Lockhart, of Curnwath, the author of the Memoirs, one 
of the most active and distinguished of the Scottish Jacobites, who 
was very constant in liis attendance about eourt, says, that there was 
a report that the Duke of Marlborough had refused tiie loan of 
inu.OOOL, which the Pretender had demanded from him as a proof 
and a pledge of his fidelity. If this demand were really made, it 
must have tended very materially to strengthen the lord general's 
new fidelity to the Proteslunt succession, to whose interests he won 
over or secured the affection of the British troops, at Dunkirk, and 
other places. 
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inosity against that man, had listened to over¬ 
tures from iTxford before his fall. On the 16th 
of July, Bothmar says—“ It is surprising that the 
Duke of Marlborough comes over at such a crisis, 
and docs not rather wait until it is seen which of 
the two competitors (Oxford or Bolingbroke) will 
carry it with the queen; Lord Sunderland himself 

docs not comprehend this.The impetuosity 

of the duchess has probably precipitated this 

journey.They are surprised that the duke 

should be in a hurry to come here at this juncture. 
If he adheres to his old friends, he will run a risk 
with the minister; and if he wants to please the 
latter, he will be abandoned by the former, without 
gaining much upon the court. It is thought that 
the lord treasurer has led him into this step by the 
means of Cadogan.” Oil the 27th of July, Both¬ 
mar says—“The Duke of Marlborough is not 
arrived yet. It is probable he wants to remain 
beyond sea until he knows that there is a change 
in the ministry.” Three days later the Hanoverian 
ambassador says, very significantly—“ I am very 
curious to know if there is any foundation of a 
good understanding between the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough and the Pretender. His electoral highness 
(Prince George, afterwards George II.) can him¬ 
self give a great deal of light in this affair, as I 
am assured that the Lord Treasurer Oxford 
showed him, by his cousin, (the Mr. Harley who 
had been sent to Hanover) the originals of the 
letters between the duke and the Pretender.” 
Bothmar adds, that this correspondence appeared 
to him incredible, and inconsistent with all that 
he had ever heard or seen of the duke: but we 
now know that the correspondence was real. In 
the same letter Bothmar speaks of the communi¬ 
cation made by an unknown person to the Duke 
of Marlborough, touching the weak state of the 
Protestant succession, and the advantages which 
the duke might find in embracing the part of the 
Pretender without running any risk.* In a post¬ 
script to this letter, Bothmar says that the queen 
was so had as not to he expected to live through 
that night. It seems certain that, notwithstanding 
an offer the money-loving duke had recently made 
to lend 20,000/., to enable the Electoral Prince 
George to come over to England to look personally 

* Pope, no incompetent Judge, who knew the man well and inti¬ 
mately, gftyg—•* As inconsistent as the Duke of Marllmrout'h’s cha¬ 
racter may appear to you, yet may it be accosted for, if you gauge 
his actions by his reigning passion, which was the love of money. 
He endeavoured at the same time to 1>c well troth at Hanover and 
St. Germains: this surprised you a good deal when I first told you 
of it, but tlie plain meaning of it was only this-that he wanted to 
secure the vast riches he had amassed together whichever should 
succeed. He was calm in the heat of battle; and when he was so 
near being taken prisoner, in his first campaign in Flanders, he was 
quito unmoved. He was like to lose his life in the one and his liberty, 
in the other, Iml there was none of his money at stake in either. 
■This mean passion of that great man operated very strongly in him 
in tho very beginning of his life, uud rontinued to the very end of it. 
One day as he was looking over some papers in his scrutoiro with 
Lord Cadogan, he opened one of the little drawers, took out a 
green purse, and turned some broad pieces out of it, and after view¬ 
ing them, for some time with a satisfaction that appeared very visible 
in his face, ‘ Cadogan,’ says ho, • olwerve these pieees well; they 
deserve to be observed. There are just forty of them; ’tis the very 
first sum I ever got in my life, and I have kept it always unbroken 
from that very time to this day.’ This shows lmw early and how 
strong this passion must have been upon him.”—Spence. 
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to the interests of his family, the whole court of 
Hanover looked upon Marlborough and his move¬ 
ments with distrust, fearing to confide in him, and 
yet fearing to offend him, hopeless of securing him 
unless he were convinced that their cause would 
triumph, and bring him more advantages than the 
other. 

Bothmar had not exaggerated in speaking of the 
queen’s dangerous state. On the 30th of July, 
only three days after the stormy Scene at court, and 
the dismissal of Oxford, she was seized with an 
apoplectic fit. Ever since that tempestuous night 
she had been in a deplorable condition; agitated 
and shattered, and confident, as she told her phy¬ 
sicians, that she should never recover; and after 
the fit she sunk into a stupor. There was a dis¬ 
play of grief both real and affected; but the funds 
rose considerably, as soon as it was known in the. 
city that she was dying. The most intelligent 
part of the nation had become convinced that 
nothing was so likely to endanger property, and the 
constitution, as a prolongation of the royal life and 
of the. ministry of the plotting insidious men upon 
whom she had thrown herself. On the other side, 
Bolingbroke, Ormond, Ilarcourt, and the rest of 
that party who had been rather named lo office 
than put in possession of it—so rapid was the 
course of events—were bewildered, ami apparently 
all but stupilied at this sudden blow. They met 
in council at Kensington, in a room not far from 
that where the queen lay dying; and they were 
presently thrown into consternation by the arrival 
of the Dukes of Argyll and Somerset, who said 
that, understanding her majesty’s danger, they had 
hastened, though not summoned, to offer their 
assistance. The Duke of Shrewsbury, who had 
been for some time playing a very ambiguous part, 
but who had returned to his old Whig principles, 
and held private deliberations with some of the 
chiefs of that party, rose up and thanked Argyll 
and Somerset for their unexpected attendance and 
the offer of their services. Somerset and Argyll 
then took their seats at the council hoard, insisted 
oil examining the physicians, and upon their 
report urged that it should he proposed to the 
queen that the post of lord treasurer should 
be instantly filled up, as at such a moment it 
was essential to have,, a recognised prime minis¬ 
ter; and they further insisted that the Duke of 
Shrewsbury should he at once recommended to her 
majesty, as the nobleman most fit to manage affairs 
at that crisis, and to secure the succession as fixed 
by parliament. Bolingbroke thus saw his grand 
scheme vanish into thin air, like an unsubstantial 
palace at the touch of the enchanter; but he said 
nothing, did nothing, remaining in amaze like one 
under a spell; and he followed Shrewsbury and 
the other lords to the death-bed side, where the 
recommendation of the council was intimated in a 
discourse which the sufferer, in all probability, did 
not understand. A sign or a nod from Anne was, 
however, interpreted as a sufficient assent, and as 
a sufficient warrant for a most momentous change 
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—a change which involved the interests of mil¬ 
lions. Thus was Shrewsbury, already lord-lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland and lord chamberlain, made lord 
treasurer and prime minister, and from this mo¬ 
ment‘the deciding card was in his hand, rather 
than in that of Marlborough, who, when the critical 
moment came, found himself detained at Ostend by 
contrary winds. The Duke of Argyll, a man of 
action and a man of ability, and who had carried 
the somewhat incompetent Somerset along with 
him to Kensington, was the real evil genius before 
which Bolingbroke stood rebuked; and now in 
conjunction with Somerset and the new Whig 
prime minister, Shrewsbury, Argyll moved that 
every privy counsellor whatsoever, that happened 
to be in London or in the neighbourhood, should 
be immediately summoned to attend. The Ex- 
Chancellor Somers, whose character and influence 
stood highest, forgot his own infirmities, and 
hastened to the place where the queen was expir¬ 
ing; and lie was accompanied or followed by many 
other Whigs, who had not seen the interior of the 
court for a long time. If Bolingbroke and his co¬ 
adjutors were bewildered before, they were now 
crushed and ridden over by the Whig party, who, 
without losing time, ordered four regiments it]) to 
London, recalled seven battalions from Dunkirk, 
laid an embargo on all the sea-ports, sent out 
orders for the immediate equipment of a good 
strong fleet, and took other measures to secure the 
throne to the House of Hanover, and defeat any 
attempt that might be made by France and the 
Pretender. Indeed, before the result, of the visit 
of Argyll to the council-chamber was known, the 
Whigs, principally guided by the active and able 
General Stanhope, had concerted measures calcu¬ 
lated to lead to the same result: Bolingbroke, who 
knew everything, must have known this. Know¬ 
ing the course that had been taken with the army 
and the numerous commissions which had been 
given to determined Jacobites, they had entered 
into an association, and had even collected some 
arms and ammunition. They had also badges or 
tokens in brass, silver, and gold, to distribute 
among their followers; and Stanhope had formed 
a plan for seizing the Tower, and securing in it, 
at the moment of trial, the persons of the principal 
Jacobites. On the day after the appointment of 
Shrewsbury, while Anne was in a lethargy, and 
the physicians expecting every moment to be her 
last, the council sent their orders to the heralds-at- 
arms, and to a troop of the life-guards, to be in 
readiness every moment to proclaim the right¬ 
ful successor George I.; and they hurried off Mr. 
Craggs to Hanover to hasten the journey of the 
elector, who was requested to rqiair to the coast of 
Holland, where the English fleet would be ready 
to receive him. The council also sent letters to 
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their high mightinesses the States Geqp’al, who for 
some time past had received nothing from Eng¬ 
land but cold or insulting language, to call their 
attention to the important fact that Holland had 
by treaty guaranteed the succession of the House 
of Hanover. Well knowing how hotly the Jacobite 
fever was raging in many parts of Scotland, they 
determined that an able general should be sent 
down to that country to take the command of the 
troops. All this was decided on the 31st of July, 
and on the following morning Anne, who had not 
recovered sufficiently from her stupor either to 
sign her will or to take the sacrament, expired in 
the fiftieth year of her age, and thirteenth of her 
reign. “ The Earl of Oxford,” says the still 
bewildered Bolingbroke, in a letter to Swift, “ was 
removed on Tuesday; the queen died on Sunday. 
What a world is this, and how does fortune banter 
us!” Nearly at the same moment the same plot¬ 
ting statesman assured an agent of the French 
king that measures had been so well taken, that 
in six weeks’ time things would have been put in 
such a state as to have left him nothing to fear 
from the queen’s demise. On the evening of the 
1 st of August the Duke of Marlborough approached 
the English coast: near Dover his vessel was 
boarded by a messenger from Sir Thomas frank¬ 
lin, the post-mastcr-gencral, who told his grace 
that the queen had died that morning, and that the 
Elector of Hanover had been joyfully proclaimed. 
And, in fact, George was proclaimed with acclama¬ 
tions in London, in York,* and in the other princi¬ 
pal cities, where no Jacobite had courage to raise 
his voice, or even to show himself in public. In the 
capital, only one man, and that man a Protestant 
clergyman of the high-church school, had the 
courage to propose proclaiming the Pretender. It 
was Doctor Atterhury, Bishop of Rochester.t 

* It was not without a meaning and motive that the eourt of I Ian 
over had opened a correspondence with Dawes, Archbishop of York. 
That prelate looked alter their interest in the north of Kngland, aud 
gave importance to the procession of proclamation in the city of York. 
Lady Mary Wortlcy Montagu, who was on the spot, thus describes 
the scene, in a letter to her husbandI went to-day to see tho 
king proclaimed, which was done, the arehbishop walking next the 
lord mayor, anil all the country gentry following, with greater crowds 
of people than I believed to lie in York; vast acclamations and Uie 
appearance of a general satisfaction j the Pretender afterwards 
dragged about the streets and burned; ringing of bells, bonfires, und 
illuminations; the mob crying Liberty and Properly 1 and Long 
live King fieorge! .... All the Protestants here seem unanimous 
for the llanoser succession.” 

f " Ujain the death of the queen, Ormond, Atterhury, and Lord 
Marcshul, held a private comunntiun together, in which Atterhury 
desired the latter to go out immediately amt proclaim the Pretender 
in form. Ormond, wk> nos more afraid of comsequenees, desired 
to communicate it lirstlo the couucil. ■ Damn it,’ says Atterhury, 
in a great heat (.for he did not value swearing); ■ you very well 
know that things have not been concerted enough for that yet, and 
that we have not a moment to lose.’ Indeed it was the only thing 
they could have done; such a bold step would have made people 
believe that they were stronger than tney really were, and might 
have taken strangely. The late king, I am fully persuaded,would,not 
have stirred a foot, if there had lieen a strong opposition: iudoed, 
the family did not expect this crown; at least nobody in it but 
the old Princess Sophia. ’—Luckier in Spem-e.— The mayor of Oxford 
received itu anonymous note desiring him to proclaim the Pretender; 
but the mayor was too wise, and both the city and university re¬ 
mained perfectly quiet. 
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GEORGE I. 


a.d. 1114.—The Regency Bill passed in 1705 
had provided for the government on the demise of 
Anne; and the seven great officers of state, together 
with eighteen peers, named in an instrument signed 
by the Elector of Hanover, took upon themselves the 
temporary administration. Of the eighteen peers 
named by George the greater number were deter¬ 
mined Whigs; and Argyll, Cowper, Halifax, 
Town shell d, and Devonshire were among them. 
Marlborough was not named, nor was his son-in- 
law, Sunderland : this was not extraordinary, but 
it excites some surprise to see the illustrious 
Somers excluded also. The great general, on 
landing at Dover, received an enthusiastic wel¬ 
come, and his entry into London was like a 
triumph. Two hundred gentlemen on horseback 
met him on the road, and the procession was 
joined by a long train of horses, and carriages. 
Marlborough went straight to the House of Lords 
and took the oaths to King George; but then, 
mortified at his exclusion from the regency, he re¬ 
tired into the country.* The lords justices ap¬ 
pointed Joseph Addison to be their secretary, and 
ordered that all dispatches addressed to Boling- 
broke should be delivered to A%dison.t In the 
Scottish capital King George was proclaimed with¬ 
out opposition; but for some days there prevailed 
great doubt and anxiety as to Ireland; and the 
lords of the regency, or lords justices, thought at 

• Botlininr, writing to tlur court of Hnnover on the 5tlr of August, 
say*, " Tire Duke of Miuilroronglr came to town yesterday amiilrt 
the acclamations of tire people, ns if lie had gained another liattle of 
Hochatet. lie will he of great sen ice if tlr« Pretender make* any 
attempt. He is not pleased that ire is not of the regency, and that 
there is any man hut tire king higher than him in this country.”— 
Alacpherum. 

t In the letter referred to in tire last note llothmar mention* tire 
service* which Addison's fr iend Steele had render) d to tire Ilonse of 
Hanover, a* if to procure that admit tilde v liter some good appoint¬ 
ment in the new government. 


one moment of dispatching thither General Stan¬ 
hope as commander-in-chief, and Marlborough’s 
son-in-law, Sunderland, as lord-lieutenant, without 
losing lime in waiting for the king’s instructions; 
but they soon received intelligence that all was 
quiet, and that King George had been peaceably 
proclaimed at Dublin by the lords justices of Ire¬ 
land, the Archbishop of Armagh, and Sir Constan¬ 
tine Fliipps, whose Toryism had formerly been 
suspected to be of the Jacobite bias. The Hano¬ 
verian ambassador felt convinced that the Jacobites 
would not stir anywhere, unless they were assisted 
by France; and the French ambassador declared 
that the king, his master, was determined to ob¬ 
serve religiously the treaty of Utrecht, which recog¬ 
nised the succession of the Elector of Hanover. . 

Not a moment was lost by the Whigs in Eng¬ 
land in putting forth claims to the honours ami 
emoluments of office, and in scheming what should 
he the new cabinet. The bishopric of Ely, and 
every good thing that happened to be. vacant in the 
church, was asked for, and every place at court, 
such as the captaiucy of the band of gentlemen 
pensioners, the groomship of the bedchamber, &c., 
was grasped at by several competitors. Baron 
Bothmar, w ho was made tfce medium of these ap¬ 
plications to Hanover, recommended Lord Halifax 
to be first lord of the 'Treasury, with Mr. Boyle 
and Mr. Walpole for his colleagues, and Lord Or- 
ford, the double-sided Admiral Russell of former 
times, to be first lord of the Admiralty. He after¬ 
wards recommended strongly that the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, who had received the treasurer’s staff 
from the hand of the dying Anne, should be 
allowed to retire; that Marlborough and Sunder¬ 
land should be satisfied t Stanhope and Cadogan 
•provided /or, and that then they should think “ of 
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doing something for Lord Somers.” On the 10th 
of August Bolhmar, continuing his recommenda¬ 
tions, proposed General Erie for the government of 
Portsmouth, and pointed out Brigadiers Honey- 
wood and Dormer as proper men to be made 
grooms of the bedchamber, “ the last being recom¬ 
mended by the Duke of Marlborough.” He also 
forwarded a letter to King George from the Earl 
of Manchester, who had been ambassador in France 
and at Venice, and secretary of state at home, and 
who yet only begged now to be made a lord of the 
king’s bedchamber ; a favour which he (Bothmar) 
thought might be granted, though he proposed 
that no answer should be given to Manchester’s 
•lady, who wanted to be of the princess's bedcham¬ 
ber. As for the rest, Bothmar suggested that “ it 
would be sufficient now to give general promises to 
all such as asked favours, and to fulfil them when 
the king had formed his plan.” “ He may then,” 
adds the ambassador, “ turn out in general all the 
late queen’s court and council.” Cadogan told 
Bothmar that Lord Sunderland wanted to be secre¬ 
tary of state; and the Hanoverian, who, whatever 
he might think of Marlborough, had good reasons 
to think highly of the ability and patriotism of his 
son-in-law, suggests that, in case the king should 
he disposed to gratify him, Lord Townshend might 
he provided for in another way. Bishop Burnet 
recommended his own son for one of the grooms of 
the bedchamber; but Bothmar thought it would 
be better to give him some employment in the law. 
To pass over numerous other claims advanced by 


Tories* as well as by Whigs, and ranging from 
places at court to places in the excise, Lord Hert¬ 
ford, the Duke of Somerset’s eldest son, wanted to 
be a lord-in-waiting either to the king or to Prince 
George; the Duke of Buckingham requested that 
his duchess might be made lady of the bedchamber 
to the princess. “ She is handsome,” says Both- 
mar, “ and appears to me fit for such a place; but 
she could not obtain it from the late queen, although 
she was her natural sister ,t I <1° not, know if it 
was for that reason she did not choose to have her 
so near her, but preferred rather to give her a pen¬ 
sion.” The Duke of Grafton, one of the natural 
sons of Charles II., whose mother had married the 
speaker, Sir Thomas Hanmer, also desired earnestly 
to be of the king’s bedchamber, and Bothmar gave 
him a good character, and recommended him. 

But we may turn from these pettinesses, which 
were the inevitable consequences of a demise and a 
new succession, to matters of greater weight, in 
which the interests of three nations were concerned, 
and in which they were but too often sacrificed to 
private ambition and the interests of worthless in- 

* “ We an* as full in the House of Commons,” says a Tory, " as 
at anv time. We ure gaping and staring to see who is to rule us. 
Tiie Whigs think they shall engross all. We think we shall have 
our share.”—A’ro*»»«* Lewi* to Swift, AuquWi. This Lewis was a 
ready penman, who hnd done work both for Bolingbroko and for 
Oxford. That lord treasurer was accustomed to call Matthew Prior 
his verse man, and Lewis Ills prose-man. 

t Catherine Darnlev (ns she was named by royal mandate), the 
third wife of John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, whom she married 
after her divorce from her Arst husband, James Aunusly, Kiul of 
Anglesea, was the daughter of James II., by Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Charles Sedley. 
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dividuals. According to a very important provi¬ 
sion in the act of regency, the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment met on the day of the queen’s death, though 
it was a Sunday, and all such members as were in 
or near to town hastened to their seats. The Tories 
attempted to procure an adjournment till the follow¬ 
ing Wednesday; hut Sir Richard Onslow repre¬ 
sented that the state of the nation was too critical 
to allow of delay; and the Houses met again on 
Monday. Three days were spent in administering 
and taking oaths to the new sovereign. On the 
5th of August the lords justices recommended to 
the Commons to provide for the dignity and honour 
of the crown by voting the continuance of several 
branches of the revenue which had expired with 
the late queen. “ We forbear,” said these lords, 
“ laying before you anything that does not require 
your immediate consideration, nut having as yet 
received his majesty’s pleasure. We only exhort 
you, with the greatest earnestness, to a perfect 
unanimity and a firm adherence to our sovereign’s 
interest, as being the only meuns to continue among 
us our present happy tranquillity.” The Com¬ 
mons instantly returned a very loyal and an unani¬ 
mous address—for, though the Tories were the 
more numerous, .the Jacobite Tories were compa¬ 
ratively few, and in no humour to provoke a com¬ 
mittal to the Tower. In the same breath and with 
the same drop of ink they expressed their dee]) 
grief at the death of their late sovereign lady Queen 
Anne of blessed memory, and their lively pleasure 
at the accession of King George, whose right to the 
crown was so undoubted, and whose virtues were 
so princely. The most that the Hanoverian agents 
hoped or expected was, that the House of Com¬ 
mons would grant the king the same civil list en¬ 
joyed by the late queen, and that a new parliament 
would augment it on account of Prince George and 
his family; but the Tories, either to secure favour 
at court, or to produce in the beginning an extrava¬ 
gant notion of the avaricious and grasping dispo¬ 
sition of the new sovereign, had die face to propose 
that the civil list should be raised to 1,000,000/., 
or to 300,000/. more than had been granted to 
Anne; but the Whigs wisely discouraged this very 
suspicious liberality, and the sum voted was 
100,000/. A clause was inserted in the bill for 
the payment of 65,000/. due to the Hanoverian 
troops in the pay of England, but hitherto with¬ 
held by the court because those troops had refused 
to join the Duke of Ormond in 1112 in his base 
desertion from the allies. A reward of 100,000/., 
to be paid by the treasury, was offered to any per¬ 
son that should apprehend the Pretender in case of 
his landing; and, after the passing of some other 
money-bills, this short session was closed by proro¬ 
gation. 

A report was spread that they were arming and 
preparing transports in France; and some suspi¬ 
cions fell upon the wit and poet who had been left 
as secretary of embassy at Paris. “ It is sur¬ 
prising,” writes Bothmar, “ that Mr. Prior sends 
no intelligence of these things from Fiance, and 
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that he writes in ciphers things which he might very 
safely write plain. Some members of the regency 
suspect that letters are concealed from them.” 
But at this moment Lord Peterborough, whose 
delight it was to fly from .countryrto country more 
rapidly than any one living, and to boast that he 
knew personally more potentates and postboys than 
any one, came posting from Paris with an assurance 
from the aged Louis XIV. that he wished to live 
in peace, apd had no intention of abetting the Pre¬ 
tender. In effect, when the Pretender, upon the 
news of Anne’s death, had quitted Lorraine, and 
repaired incognito to Paris, to consult with the 
queen, his mother, and his other friends, being, 
according to the Duke of Berwick, “ fully resolved 
to go over afterwards into Great Britain, to lay 
claim to his right,” the French court sent M. dc 
Torcy to persuade him to return whence he came; 
and, if fair reasons should not prevail, dc Torcy had 
orders to declare that they should be indispensably 
obliged to use compulsion. “ And, therefore,” 
adds Berwick, “ receiving no comfortable intelli¬ 
gence from his friend in England, where a uni¬ 
versal consternation prevailed, and not knowing 
where he could land in safety, the king determined 
to go back to Bar-le-duc.” The assurances brought 
over by Peterborough, added to those; previously 
and subsequently given by Louis’s ambassadors, 
and to intelligence received 'from France touching 
the Pretender’s movements and his visible despond¬ 
ency, quieted alarm; and it was confidently hoped 
that the Guelphs would be firmly settled on the 
throne without the curse of a civil war waged for' 
the Stuarts. But yet all those who wished wgll to 
the Protestant succession were impatient for the 
arrival of the new king, whose delay on the conti¬ 
nent excited universal surprise. Other princes 
had shown the extreme of eagerness for a far less 
glittering prize, but the phlegmatic George I. 
seemed to look almost with indifference to the crown 
of three great and rising kingdoms; and it was mil 
till six o’clock in the evening of the 18th of Sep¬ 
tember, or nearly seven weeks after the death of 
Anne, that he landed at Greenwich with his eldest 
son, Prince George. His subjects of Hanover had 
witnessed his departure with regret and mars—his. 
English subjects received him with joy and accla¬ 
mations, although on a near view they saw little to 
admire in his personal appearance or in his bear¬ 
ing, which were plain and undignified. He showed 
marked attentions to the leading Whigs, to Marlbo¬ 
rough, to Sunderland, to^Somers, and others; but 
looked coldly on the Tories, who had equally run 
to welcome him, and abruptly dismissed the Chan¬ 
cellor Harcourt, who had hurried with a patent in 
his pocket for the peerage of the Prince of Wales. 
That other pledged Jacobite, the Duke of Ormond, 
was stopped on his road to Greenwich by the un¬ 
welcome intelligence that his majesty would not 
admit him to his presence; and the late ( Lord 
Treasurer Oxford was barely admitted in the crowd 
to kiss the royal hand, though, in order to efface 
former ill impressions, he had made a display of 
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infinite joy and satisfaction in proclaiming the new 
king. As for Bolingbrokc, he did not run down 
to Greenwich, for his fate had been scaled before, 
the king having sent from the Hague an order that 
he should be tfmoved from his office of secretary 
of state, and that Lord Townshend should be put 
in his place; and in the grief of his soul Boling- 
broke had exclaimed that the Tory party was gone! 
“ The removal of the Lord Bolihgbroke,” says 
Addison, in a letter to the Hanoverian cabinet, 
“ has put a seasonable check to an interest that was 
making in many places for members in the next 
parliament, and was very much relished by the 
people, who ascribe to him in a great measure the 
decay of trade and public credit.” 

His majesty presently proceeded to complete his 
ministerial arrangements: l^ord Halifax was ap¬ 
pointed first lord commissioner of the Treasury 
and chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Cowper 
again chancellor; Nottingham president of the 
council; Marlborough commander-in-chief and 
master-general of the Ordnance; Wharton (who 
was made a marquess) lord privy seal; Oxford 
first lord of the Admiralty; Shrewsbury lord cham¬ 
berlain and groom of the stole; the Duke of De¬ 
vonshire lord steward of the household; the Duke 
of Somerset master of the horse; Sunderland lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland; and Robert Walpole, whose 
ability in debate was worth a high price, paymaster 
of the forces. With the single exception of Not¬ 
tingham, who, latterly, had been more than half a 
Whig, there was not a decided Tory in the whole 
batch. The arrangement, however, was far from 
giving universal satisfaction to the Whig party: 
Sunderland was disgusted at being relegated to 
Ireland instead of having the prime direction 
of affairs in the English cabinet; and Marl¬ 
borough was scarcely more pleased with the 
share allotted to him, particularly when he found 
k that his voice at the council-board was not heard 
with much deference, and that his command of 
the army was little more than nominal—nearly 
all commissions and promotions being put in other 
hands. As for Lord Somers, he was overlooked 
altogether. It was represented, with seeming truth, 
that his infirmities prevented him from taking any 
important department, and that an inferior office 
‘could not be offered to so great a man ;* but others 
interpreted the omission of him, the sending of 
Sunderland into Ireland, and the little countenance 
shown to Marlborough, into a fear on the part of 
the new king of the aid junta which, for a time, 
had monopolised the authority and the govern¬ 
ment under the late queen. On the other hand, 
the wholly excluded Tories complained as loudly 
aB if, instead of being in a good part Jacobites or 
trimmers that had waited upon events, they had 
been the constant, consistent, and warmest friends 
of the Hanoverian succession. In Scotland the 
Jacfibite Earl of Mar was turned out, and the Duke 
of Montrose put in his place; and the Duke of 

* Somers, however, was gratified with a further pensiou of 20001. 
a-yeur. 
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Argyll was intrusted with the supreme command 
of the forces there: in Ireland Sir' Constantine 
Phipps was deprived of the seals, and Mr. Bro- 
dcric made chancellor. These ministerial arrange¬ 
ments were all completed before the 20th of Octo¬ 
ber, upon which day the coronation was performed 
at Westminster with the usurI solemnities. The 
old abbey was thronged* with nearly all the peers, 
whether Whig, Tory, or Jacobite; the indolent 
mfowcianMooking Oxford was there, and so was 
his keen-eyed, animated rival, Bolingbroke. The 
usual promotions in the peerage followed the cere¬ 
mony. The people in many parts disgraced their 
loyalty by insulting the Jacobites; and the Jacobites 
in some places, and especially at Norwich, Bristol, 
and Birmingham, cried up Sachevcrell and the 
church, and damned all foreign governments, and, 
being drunk, committed serious riots. The learned 
University of Oxford did not riot, but it chose 
that very day of the coronation of King George to 
confer upon Sir Constantine Phipps, the late Ja¬ 
cobite chancellor of Ireland, an honorary degree in 
full convocation, thus giving a gentle indication of 
its political sympathies. 

On the 29th of August (n.s.) the Pretender, 
who had gone from Bar-lc-duc to drink the mineral, 
waters of Plombicre, signed and sent forth a mani¬ 
festo asserting his right to the throne of Great 
Britain, and explaining somewhat too clearly the 
causes of his inactivity up to “ the death of the 
princess our sister, of whose good intention towards 
us we could not for some time past well doubt: 
and this was the reason we then sate still , expect¬ 
ing the good effects thereof, which were unfortu¬ 
nately prevented hy her deplorable death.” This 
w r as at once a capita] blunder and a glaring proof 
of the little attention the exiled prince paid to the 
safety of his friends in England. The Whigs in¬ 
stantly caught at the words as additional and in¬ 
controvertible evidence as to the intentions of the 
late ministry: the Tories insisted that the mani¬ 
festo was a false document basely forged by the 
Whigs to throw' discredit upon them and disho¬ 
nour the late queen; but they were driven from 
this position hy the thick-headed and thick-hearted 
Pretender, who openly acknowledged the authen¬ 
ticity of the manifesto. Both parties applied 
themselves to the press; and, together with some 
good waiting and a little wit, Whigs and Tories 
poured out an amazing stream of malice, dulness, 
and abuse. The best hit was made by Addison, 
who exposed the absurdity of the revived Tory cry 
of the church in danger, and showed that it was 
rather more rational to hope the church W'Ould be 
safe under a Lutheran like George than under a 
Papist like James. The Tories, however, had 
scarcely fair play allowed them in this war of wet 
sheets and broadsides, for the lord mayor, with the 
approbation of Secretary Townshend, committed a 
number of their hawkers who cried their papers 
about the streets to Bridewell. 

a.d. 1715.—Early in January two royal procla¬ 
mations were issued, the one dissolving the parlia- 
2 a 




ment, the other calling a new one. In the latter 
the late government was severely reflected upon, 
and the electors, in the choice of members, were 
advised to have a particular regard to such as 
showed a firmness to the Protestant succession 
when it was in danger. At the preceding election, 
only two years before, five sixths of the successful 
candidates were Tories; yet at the present election 
the Whigs were returned in triumphant majority. 
The new parliament met on the 19th of March, 
and Mr. Spencer Compton, the ministerial nominee, 
was chosen Speaker without opposition. A few 
days after the king went down in person, but, 
being unable to pronounce English, he gave his 
written speech to be read by Chancellor Cowper. 
After thanking all his loving subjects for their zeal 
in defence of his succession, he lamented that many 
conditions of the late peace had not been per¬ 
formed, and showed the necessity of defensive 
alliances in order to ensure their due execution: 
he TCgretted the injuries suffered by trade, and ex¬ 
pressed his surprise at finding that the public debt 
had been increased since the treaty of Utrecht. 
He alluded frankly to the Pretender, and to his 
boasting of assistance he expected to derive from 
England; but, in conclusion, he declared that he 
would make the constitution in church and state 
the rule of his government, and devote his chief 
care to the happiness, ease, and prosperity of his 
people. Both Houses joined in expressing their 
sense of the dishonour of the peace, and the delin¬ 
quency of the late ministers* The Commons, in 
their address, said, strongly, “We arc sensibly 
touched, not only with the disappointment, but 
the reproach brought upon the nation by the un¬ 
suitable conclusion of a war, which was carried on 
at so vast an expense, and was attended with such 
unparalleled successes: but, as that dishonour cannot 
in justice be imputed to the whole nation, so we 
firmly hope and believe, that, through your majes¬ 
ty’s great wisdom, and the faithful endeavours of 
your Commons, the reputation of your kingdoms 
will, in due time, be vindicated and restored.” 
The king, in his speech, had spoken of the conti¬ 
nued residence of the Pretender in Lorraine; and 
upon this point the Commons said, “ It is with 
just resentment we observe that the Pretender still 
lives in Lorraine, and that he has the presumption, 
by declarations from thence, to stir up your majes¬ 
ty’s subjects to rebellion. But that which raises 
the utmost indignation of your Commons is, that 
it appears therein that his hopes were built upon 
the measures that had been taken for some time 
past in Great Britain. It shall be our business to 
trace out those measures wherein he places his 
hopes, and to bring the authors of them to condign 
punishment.” 

_ This was the first public intimation of the inten¬ 
tion of the present cabinet to call their predecessors 

* In the Lords there were some very eudden conversions. " 1 saw," 
says Bolingbrokc, “ several lords concur to condemn, in one general 
vote, all that they had approved of in a former parliament hv many 
particular resolutions." The majority which carried the address in 
the Lords were 86 to S3. - 


in office to account; and the intention was further 
avowed in the course of debate by General Stan¬ 
hope. This leader of the Commons—for at first 
Stanhope, rather than Walpole, was the leader— 
said that a report had been industriously spread 
that it was not intended to bring the late ministers 
to trial, but only to censure them in general terms: 
that he could, however, assure the House that, not¬ 
withstanding ul! the endeavours which had been 
used to prevent a discovery, by conveying away 
several papers from the secretary’s offices, yet his 
majesty’s present government had sufficient evi¬ 
dence left to prove the former ministry the most 
corrupt that had ever sat at the helm ; and he also 
declared that it would appear that a certain English 
general (Ormond) had acted in concert with Mar¬ 
shal Villars, if lie had not received orders from 
him. The Tory opposition had objected to a part 
of the address, which they said did injustice to the 
memory of the late queen; but Walpole, insisted 
that nothing could be farther from their intention; 
that they rather designed to vindicate her memory 
by exposing and punishing the evil counsellors 
who lmd deluded her; whereas they, the opposition, 
were endeavouring to screen those counsellors by 
throwing all the blame and odium upon that 
“good, pious, and well-meaning princess.” The 
Tories found themselves in a minority of 138 to 
244 on the address. The proclamation for calling 
a new parliament was soon afterwards attacked by 
Sir William Wyndham, who called it “not only 
unprecedented and unwarrantable, but dangerous 
to the very being of parliaments.” Being called 
upon to explain himself more fully, he merely said, 
without going into the obvious grounds of objec¬ 
tion to the clause in the proclamation which 
pointed out the Whigs as the only party fit. to be 
returned, that in that House every man was free to 
speak his thoughts. They railed upon him again 
to explain, and, when be again refused, some mem¬ 
bers cried out, “The Tower! the Tower!” But 
Walpole rose and suid, quietly, “ I am not for gra¬ 
tifying the desire which the member who occasions 
this debate show's of being sent to the Tower. It 
would make him too considerable.” The House 
then obliged Sir William Wyndham to withdraw, 
and contented themselves with a resolution that he 
should be reprimanded by.the Speaker. 

With all his vivacity and rashness, Bolingbrokc 
seems to have had less moral courage than his 
rival Oxford, wdioin lie had always despised as 
irresolute and timid. His danger, however, w'as 
probably somewhat greater, and he may have ap¬ 
prehended that there was better evidence to con¬ 
vict him on an impeachment than what could he 
brought against the ex-lord treasurer. But, howso¬ 
ever this may have been, Oxford remained to face 
the storm, while Bolingbroke fled from it. On the 
evening of the 26th of March he appeared pub¬ 
licly at Drury Lane Theatre; and at the close of 
the performance he bespoke, according to the cus¬ 
tom of the time, the play for the next night. But, 
upon leaving the theatre, he disguised himself as 
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a servant to La Vigne, a French cabinet messenger; 
set off for Dover, and landed with the French¬ 
man at Calais.* We shall soon find Bolingbroke 
figuring as* secretary ot state to the Pretender. 
Nor was the Duke of Ormond much more cou¬ 
rageous than Bolingbroke, though, for a short time, 
he seemed to defy his enemies, and kept up his 
spirits by a continual excitement. lie gave .the 
most magnificent ffites; held public levees at Rich¬ 
mond as if his house had been a court; gathered 
around him the most fiery of the Jacobites; and 
gave his countenance to the mob and to the hottest 
of the high-church party. 

In the mean while all the papers that could be 
found of Bolingbroke, Strafiord, and Prior had 
been seized, and the poet had been recalled from 
Paris and kept under surveillance. On the 9th of 
April Stanhope laid these papers, with an immense 
heap of instructions, memorials, &c., relating to 
Ormond’s withdrawing the troops from the allies 
and to the treaty of Utrecht; and, representing that 
they were too voluminous to be perused by the 
ay hole House, lie moved that they should be re¬ 
ferred to a select committee of twenty-one mem¬ 
bers. This proposal Avas adopted without oppo¬ 
sition, and a thoroughly Whig committee, culled a 
committee, of secrecy, Avas appointed forthwith. 
The twenty-one commenced operations that very 
evening, appointing Robert Walpole their chair¬ 
man. The task was long and tedious, and, as week 
after week passed over Arithout any report to the 
1 lease, Shippen, a decided Jacohitc member, insi¬ 
nuated iliat, notAvithstanding the great noise which 
lmd been made, the committee of secrecy Avould not 
be able, to produce any proof of the guilt of the 
late ministry. But Shippen was silenced by Wal¬ 
pole, the chairman, who declared that, so far from 
this being the case, he wanted words to express 
the villany of the late Frenchified ministry, as it 
appeared from the evidence in hand. At last., on 
the 9th of June, two months after the appointment 
of the committee, Walpole presented the report to 
the House, and read it himself. The reading oc¬ 
cupied five hours. When it was over Sir Thomas 
llanmer moved that the report should be printed, 
and the further consideration postponed for twelve 
days. But Walpole, Stanhope, and all the Whigs 
resisted this reasonable proposition, and went head¬ 
long into the matter. Ilanmer’s motion having 
been negatived by a majority of 280 to 160, Wal¬ 
pole presently rose again, and, observing that he 
made no question but that the whole House was 

* UolinRbroko, in a letter from Dover, lima excused his sudden 
flight" I hod cortuiri and rerouted information from some, who 
are in the secret of affairs, that a resolution was taken, by Ihose who 
have power to execute it, to pursue me to the scaffold. My blood 
was to have been the cement of a new alliance, llad (here been the 
least reason to hope for a fair and open trial, after having been 
already prejudged, unheard, by the two houses of parliament, 1 
should uot have declined the strictest examination. 1 challenge tin; 
ino»t inveterate of my enemies to produce any one instance of cri¬ 
minal correspondence, or the least corruption in any part of the ad- 
miniotrntion in which I was concerned. It is a comfort that will 
remain with me, in all misfortunes, that I served her majesty faith¬ 
fully and dutifully, in that especially which site hail most at heart,— 
relieving her people from a bloody and expensive war; and that I 
have always been too much an Englishman to sacrifice the interests 
of my country to any foreign ally whatsoever.” 


doav fully convinced of Bolingbroke’s guilt, ex¬ 
claimed that he, therefore, impeached that late 
minister of high crimes and misdemeanors; adding, 
however, that if any member had anything to offer 
in his lordship’s behalf, he had no doubt the House 
Avas ready to hear him. A profound silence followed. 
The report, ably drawn up, had filled the vast 
majority of the I louse with rage and indignation, 
and had even called some blushes to the faces of 
those who had sanctioned the dishonourable Treaty 
of Utrecht, the disgraceful conduct of Ormond, 
the baser betrayal of the Catalans, and the alto¬ 
gether unnecessary gift of Toumay to Franee: and if 
on one important point—the traitorous correspond¬ 
ence of Bolingbroke with the French court—the 
report did not. produce such indisputable evidence as 
has been laid before the world since the prosecution, 
and in part very recently, there was yet enough to 
excite and justify the darkest suspicions. When 
the silence had lasted for some minutes, Mr. Ilun- 
gerford ventured to say, that in his opinion, there 
Avas nothing in the report relating to Lord Boling¬ 
broke that amounted to the crime of high treason. 
General Ross also made use of a few timid expres¬ 
sions to the same effect; and this was all that was 
said in the House of Commons in support of the 
brilliant but flagitious minister; and the vote for 
his impeachment passed without a division. Lord 
Coningsby then rose, and said, M The worthy chair¬ 
man of the committee has impeached the hand, 
but I do impeach the head; he has impeached the 
clerk, and I impeach the justice; he has impeached 
the scholar, and I the master: I impeach Robert Earl 
of Oxford and Earl Mortimer of high treason, and 
other high crimes and misdemeanors.” More 
was said for Oxford than had been said for Boling¬ 
broke ; yet it amounted to very little. Mr. Auditor 
Harley, and Mr. Foley the ex-lord treasurer’s 
brother-in-law, defended their relative; and Sir 
Joseph Jckyll, avIio had been on the committee of 
secrecy, said that, although they had more thaa 
sufficient evidence to convict lord Bolingbroke, he 
much doubted whether they had sufficient evidence 
to convict Lord Oxford. It was stated, hoAvever, 
by another member of the committee,'that, besides 
the papers, they had in reserve some viva voce 
evidence; and this resolution of impeachment was 
also carried without a division, and the committee 
of secrecy were ordered to prepare their articles 
against the two accused lords. It appears to have 
been for some time a matter of doubt whether they 
should impeach the Duke of Ormond, who, in 
withdrawing the troops from the allies had only 
obeyed positive orders or not; and that ministers 
were provoked to the affirmative by that weak and 
vain man’s bravados. It was, however, not till the 
21st of June that Stanhope stood up and impeached 
Ormond. Luckily for him, his correspondence with 
the friends of the Pretender was less susceptible of 
proof than even that of Oxford. Many members, 
including some that were devoted to the House of 
Hanover, spoke warmly in his favour; the discus¬ 
sion lasted nine hours and a half, and Stanhope 
2 a 2 
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carried his motion by a majority of only 47. On 
the very next day Mr. Aislabic stood up and im¬ 
peached the Earl of Strafford, one of the two ple¬ 
nipotentiaries at Utrecht; hut the charge was light¬ 
ened to high crimes and misdemeanors, without 
the treason. As nothing was said against the other 
plenipotentiary, Robinson, Bishop of Bristol, who, 
since the treaty had been translated to London, 
Mr. Ilungerford observed that the Bishop of Lon¬ 
don was, it seemed, to have the benefit of clergy. 
The Duke of Ormond, after listening to a variety 
of Jacobite projects, which he had not sufficient 
spirit or talent to execute, followed Bolingbroke’s 
example, fled secretly into France, and joined the 
Pretender. It is said that, before lie went, he 
visited Lord Oxford in the Tower, and advised 
him to try and escape also; that, finding the ex¬ 
treasurer determined still to face the storm, he took 
leave of him, saying, “ Farewell* Oxford witliout a 
head ;”and that Oxford replied, “ Farewell, duke 
without a duchy.” Bolingbroke we shall meet 
again on a busy stage in England; but Ormond 
never returned, living in exile and dying in it, at 
the age of fourscore, in the year 1745. 

On the 9th of July Ijord Coningsby, followed 
by a great part of the House of Commons, carried 
, up to the bar of the Lords the articles of impeach¬ 
ment against Oxford: they were sixteen in num¬ 
ber, but afterwards six were added to them. The 
first fifteen related to the peace of Utrecht;'the 
sixteenth to the sudden creation of twelve peers, 
made on purpose to obtain a Tory majority in the 
House of Lords—“by which,” it was alleged, 
“ the said Earl of Oxford did most highly abuse 
the influence he then had with her majesty, and 
prevailed on her to exercise, in the most unpre¬ 
cedented and dangerous manner, that valuable and 
undoubted prerogative, which the wisdom of the 
laws and constitution of the kingdom hath en¬ 
trusted with the crown, fqr the rewarding signal 
virtue and distinguished merit; by which despe¬ 
rate advice he did not only, as far as in him lay, 
deprive her majesty of the continuance of those 
seasonable and wholesome counsels in that critical 
juncture, but wickedly perverted the true and only 
end of that great and useful prerogative, to the dis¬ 
honour of the crown, and the irreparable mischief 
to the constitution of parliament.” After the 
articles had been read a debate arose as to whether 
any of them amounted -to high treason. As was 
not.unusual on such occasions, it was proposed 
that the judges should be consulted; but a motion 
to that effect was negatived by 84 to 52. The 
next motion was, that Oxford should he committed 
to the Tower. Hereupon that earl addressed the 
House in a short speech, protesting his innocence 
and screening himself under the worn-out and now 
scarcely admissible excuse^ that in all that he had 
done, he had only, ns a servant obeyed the late 
queen’s orders. In concluding his speech, he said 
that if ministers of state, acting by the immediate : 
command of their sovereign, were afterwards to be j 
made accountable for j their proceedings, no mi- I 


lusters would ever be safe. But this line of argu¬ 
ment went directly to establish the irresponsibility 
of ministers, a thing exploded under the modern 
spirit and form of the constitution; ahd Oxford, 
after being reprieved for a few days, on account of 
a real or pretended indisposition, was committed 
to the Tower by the House. Part of the vivd voce 
evidence, alluded to by the committee of secrecy, 
was that of Matthew Prior, who, seven days after 
this, or on the 16th of June, underwent a long 
examination before the committee. It had been 
reported that Prior, to secure himself, would make 
ample revelations, and disclose quite enough to 
make out a case of treason against Bolingbroke 
and Oxford; but the poet refused to disclose the 
secrets with which he had been entrusted, and 
abhorred the idea of criminating his patrons and 
employers. If wc are to believe his own account, 
though “ in outward appearance they were all 
very civil,” the committee did not treat him very 
generously, or act with the calmness and dignity 
becoming sucli an occasion. He says that, they 
asked him wlmt he knew of the negotiation for the 
peace—how long he had been acquainted with 
the Abbe Gaultier—whether the propositions for 
peace came first from France or from England; 
that several members spoke at once, and very 
vaguely; that they desired him to give them an 
account of whatever he knew of the whole matter, 
“ which,” he adds, “ it seems they thought. 1 was 
so ready to do, that some of them took their pens 
and paper as if I were to begin a sermon, and they 
to take short notes.” But, as to any information 
they got from the poet, their readiness in note¬ 
taking was thrown away. To punish this obstinacy, 
Walpole, on the 10th of June, moved the House 
for an impeachment against, Matthew Prior, 
Esquire, who had been for some time in the 
custody of a messenger, and who, on the 17th of 
the same month was ordered into close custody, 
where no person was to he admitted to sec him 
without an order from the speaker. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, when an act of grace was passed, the 
poet, who still lay at the mercy of the House of 
Commons, was one of the persons excepted out of 
it. But being discharged soon after, he quietly 
retired into the country, and spent the remainder 
of his days at his own villa of Down Hall, or at 
Wimpole, a seat of the Earl of Oxford, where he 
died on the 18th of December, 1721. Oxford was 
left in the Tower, and his opponents continued 
long to deliberate whether there was sufficient evi¬ 
dence to convict him of high treason, or only 
enough to prove the point of misdemeanor. In 
the heat of their animosity they seem to have over¬ 
looked the fact, that his ministerial proceedings 
had been approved of by two parliaments, which, 
notwithstanding their corruptness and the unjusti¬ 
fiable measures resorted to in cramming the tiouse 
of Commons with Tories and Jacobites, were 'still 
parliaments of Great Britain. 

The easy accession of the House of Hanover, 
after all the plots and plans that had been laid, and 
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all the pledges that had been given to the Pre¬ 
tender, struck the world with astonishment. 
Efforts, how’ever, were made at a very early period 
to shake the new throne; and it was the high 
church party that first applied their broad shoulders 
to this work. In their sermons, and still more in 
their pamphlets, they irritated the populace with 
suspicions of the king’s temper and orthodoxy; 
they painted his religion in bad colours, repre¬ 
senting that the old tyranny of the Presbyterian 
government, that the starch days of the Puritans 
were to be restored; they drew an odious distinc¬ 
tion between a native and a foreign prince, and 
they prophesied that England would be eaten up 
by Hanoverian rats and other foreign vermin. 
Presently loud cries were heard throughout the 
land of “ High Church and Ormond for ever!” 
“Down with the Puritans!” “Down with the 
Dissenters!” and where the orthodox mob was 
strongest they soon proceeded to realise the meta¬ 
phor, and to knock down the meeting-houses of the 
dissenters. In Staffordshire, one of the least civi¬ 
lised and most Tory counties^ these excesses were 
greatest; and scarcely a Whig or Dissenter there 
could escape insult or more serious injury* To 
stop these excesses the legislature had recourse to 
the well-known riot act, which rvas carried through 
both Houses of parliament, and which provided 
that, if any twelve persons should unlawfully as¬ 
semble to the disturbance of the peace, and any 
one justice should think proper to command them 
by proclamation to disperse; if, in contempt of 
his orders, they should continue together for one 
hour afterwards, such contempt should be felony 

* Tim Reverend Robert fatten, n high-ehiirrhmun, who wo* chap¬ 
lain to Mr. Forster, and who took a share in the rebellion which 
broke out in the north of England, nuts in the strongest light the 
efleets of the cries of The Church in (lunger, Sir. It is worth ob¬ 
servation, that nothing contributed more to raise the ]>eople of this 
nation to n spirit of rehellioii, than the licentious freedom of some 
in their public discourses, and others in their addresses, to cry up tlm 
old doctrines of passive obedience, and to give hints and arguments 
to prove hereditary right; then public shows wore encouraged with 
designing emblems and legible badges of their ends; then ill-natured 
distinctions and designations were fomented, and with malice up¬ 
braiding one another. This introduced mobs; so that the party in 
disgrace with the court had their own houses, and those of their 
worship, pulled about their ears—themselves insulted and assaulted 
by the very dregs of the people: like a flood they carried all before 
them without-check or control. Nay, their ill-nature eonhl not he 
confined within these realms; but they found means to raise the 
basest of reflections, null the worst of lying stories, upon the most 
illustrious house in Europe, that had n just title to the imperial dia¬ 
dems of these kingdoms, with no other design but to blacken 
with their foul breath their persons and bright characters. Iam 
ashamed that 1, with so many deluded people, upon bare reports, 
should be blindly led to give credit to such incredible legends and 
lies reported by the fomentew of the late rebellion; hut, being pre¬ 
pared with the noisy notion of the church’s being in danger, easily 
complied with Jjio party. Healths and full bumpers were tossed 
about with disguised names, characters, and wishes, and roneludcd 
with confusion, damnation, and destruction, to otliers whom they 
durst not nurnc. Did not all these concurrences spirit up the popu- 
lnco to he guilty of so many egregious miscarriages, us thev have been 
of late towards his sacred majesty King George V'—Vnfiicc to Pat¬ 
ten's Hint. of Rebellion in /Ac year 1715.-ratten, however, alter hav¬ 
ing gone as far as any lmdy in the rebellion, was now working hard 
to secure his head, or at least to pay the price for which his forfeited 
life had been given back to him, by writing down and blackening 
the cause lie had joined before it was unfortunate. He had already 
come forward as king’s evidence on the trinls of Nome of his for¬ 
mer associates—“ which.” says he, “ I am far from being ashamed 
of, let what calumnies will followand he appeurs to have been, 
iu all respects, a pitiful creature, without either nerve orsliume. The 
whole of this preface is in a stylo of bluster and exaggeration, in¬ 
spired bv the ardent servility of the writer’s penitence or terrors, 
uliicii considerably detracts from the historical value of its asser¬ 
tions. 


without benefit of clergy. The ill humour of the 
people, however, wits not to be repressed, and the 
more they saw of the new king and the new court, 
the less they liked both. And, indeed, though 
possessed of some solid qualities which seem to 
have fitted him for the difficult position in which 
he was placed, the first George was far front being 
a very prepossessing or brilliant prince. He was 
fifty-four years old, had a heavy countenance and 
a clumsy figure, and was plain in his dress, almost 
a sloven: he w as taciturn and phlegmatic, and yet 
subject to violent fits of passion, lie could neither 
confer a favour with grace nor refuse one with 
blamlness. There was, in fact, little that was 
courteous, or graceful, or princely about him; and 
men so inclined, and the mob of all kinds that 
attaches so much importance to externals, and 
show, and appearances, could easily draw a strik¬ 
ing contrast between this homely prince sinking 
into the vale of years, and the. Pretender, who was 
said to be very good looking and very graceful, 
and who was only half the age of George. To 
make matters worse, the king had imported rather 
a strange and uncouth court, and two very ugly 
mistresses. For a king to break the seventh com¬ 
mandment was so universal a practice as to excite 
little or no attention anywhere, and the morality 
or decency of the nobility and gentry of England 
was not in those days at a very elevated point: 
royal mistresses would have been tolerated with¬ 
out difficulty, if they had been handsome and Eng¬ 
lish ; hut the mob, and many above them, had no 
patience with Mademoiselle Schulenbcrg and the 
Countess Platen, who were both Germans and both 
so very ugly! These ladies, moreover, cither were 
avaricious, or, at first, got little money to spend; 
and thus a report was spread that they were 
plundering the country to remit the money to 
JIanover. The London tnol) was particularly 
uncourteous and loud-tongucd, seldom hesitating 
to insult the strange sultanas when they found them 
abroad taking the air. One day a German lady 
of the court, who was irritated or perhaps alarmed 
at their outcries, put her head out of the carriage 
window and said in her broken English, “ Why do 
you abuse us, good peoples ? We come for all your 
goods.” To which a fellow in the mob roared out 
in reply, “ Yes, damn you, and for all our chattels 
too.” In the midst of this personal unpqpularity 
of George and his court, numerous papers in be¬ 
half of the Pretender were written, printed, and 
circulated. One of them, attributed to Mr. Leslie, 
drew a charming portrait of the chevalier—he was 
described as active, tall, and graceful, resembling 
in his countenance that respectable sovereign 
Charles II.; and as to his moral qualities, it was 
affirmed that he was candid, tolerant, and benevo¬ 
lent, just, firm, and altogether a prince of excellent 
principles. Men, who knew the chevalier better, 
knew that he was a bigot, a coward, and a French¬ 
man in heart and soul; but this did not prevent 
Mr. Leslie’s portrait from telling with the multi¬ 
tude, who no doubt recollected, as a favourable 
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circumstance, that Charles II., though he had kept 
a great many, had kept none but very handsome 
mistresses, who had been exceedingly lavish of 
their money. As the popular discontent grew and 
increased, the Jacobites, and some of the selfish 
traffickers of state, who had been disappointed in 
their expectations, began to cabal again, and to 
renew or commence a correspondence with the 
Pretender—and foremost among these scoundrels 
was the illustrious Marlborough, who, though 
commander-in-chief of the British army under 
George, sent a sum of money to France as a loan 
to the chevalier, who was at the moment planning 
bow to kindle the flames of civil war in Scotland.* 
Unhappily for that country, it was there that the 
Pretender fancied he had the best chance of suc¬ 
cess, well knowing that the Highland clans would 
unhesitatingly follow their hereditary chiefs in any 
enterprise, however desperate, and that the majority 
of those chiefs detested the Hanoverian succession, 
and were ready to take up the sword, either out 
of a point of honour connected with the old 
loyalty to the Stuart, or in the hopes of bettering 
their fortunes—the latter, we candidly believe, being 
the stronger or more general motive among that 
wild race, whose adventures have been made 
striking and romantic by warm imaginations, but 
whose ordinary course of life was sellish, brutish, 
and tyrannical. The disafl'ected in England, as 
well as in Scotland, thought they had a tower of 
strength in Bolingbroke, whose genius was in¬ 
disputable, and they opened a regular intercourse 
by letters and messengers with that fugitive. 
On his first arrival in France Bolingbroke had 
had a long interview with l^ord Stair, who was re¬ 
siding at Paris as a diplomatic agent for King 
George, and he had solemnly assured that noble¬ 
man that he would enter into no plot or contract 
any engagement withtthc Jacobites; but, at the 
same lime, lie had privately seen the l)ukc of Ber¬ 
wick, and pledged himself to assist the Pretender 
openly whenever a promising opportunity should 
arise. Lord Stair, however, knew his man, and, 
having his misgivings, he set a person to watch 
Bolingbroke. About the beginning of July, Bo- 
lingbrokc, who was then residing in Dauphine, re¬ 
ceived at his house a Jacobite agent, sent over by 
the plotters in England, to assure him that the 
people of England were so exasperated against the 
new government, that a revolution would be easy 
and sure of success; that the whole. Tory party 
would become Jacobites; that the army was ready 
to revolt, and the .city of London to rise; that the 
Duke of Ormond had pledged himself to his old 
friends, and that these friends had already engaged 
for him (Bolingbroke). The agent also brought 
him a letter from the Pretender himself, inviting 
him to repair to his court, which was then at 
Commercy. It appears that nothing more defi¬ 
nite than this was offered to that sagacious but 
desperate man, who forthwith went to the Pre¬ 
tender, and took office under him as principal 

• Stuart Papers. 


secretary of slate. lie found that prince without 
a state as ignorant as himself as to the prepa¬ 
rations which had been made in England or in 
Scotland. All that Bolingbroke could learn was, 
that the Duke of Ormond (not yet a fugitive) 
had asked from the French court a detach¬ 
ment of regular troops, some money, and some 
arms and ammunition; that the French had told 
the duke he must not expect them to send any 
troops, though they gave him hopes in vague 
terms as to arms and ammunition, and readily ad¬ 
vanced him a small sum of money. This was not 
very encouraging; but, at the instigation of Louis 
XIV., his grandson, the King of Spain, promised 
a loan of 400,001) crowns to the Chevalier, who 
had been enabled to borrow privately 100,000, and 
to buy 10,000 stand of arms; and, at the same 
time, the Scottish Jacobites sent to say that they 
wanted nothing but arms, a little money, and the 
presence of their lawful sovereign King James. 
But. the Pretender liked not the risk nor the tempt¬ 
ing price set by the English parliament on his ap¬ 
prehension; and the Duke of Ormond was one 
day all for war and an instant invasion, and the 
next day all for caution and due preparation. As 
the best thing that could be done, the Pretender, 
who could not openly appear there himself, sent 
Bolingbroke to Paris, the great, centre of the in¬ 
trigue, the workshop of a multitude of unskilful 
workmen, who spent more of their time in quar¬ 
relling with one another than in any other occupa¬ 
tion. “ Here,” says Bolingbroke, “ l found a 
multitude of people at Avork, and every one doing 
what seemed good in his own eyes; no subordina¬ 
tion, no order, no concert.The Jacobites 

had wrought one another up to look on the success 

of the present design as infallible.Care 

and hope sat on every busy Irish face. Those, 
who could write and read had letters to show, and 
those who had not yet arrived to this pitch of 
erudition had their secrets to whisper. No sex 
Avas excluded from this ministry.”* In fact, one 
of the busiest persons in this strange heterogeneous 
conclave was a Mrs. Trant, a lady who had more 
Jaeobitism than virtue. With such agents and 
such a rabble rout it was not difficult for Lord 
Stair to discover most of their secrets. After a 
suspicious conference with an Irish friar, in which 
each suspected the other, Bolingbroke dined with 
M. de Torcy, who, though French minister for 
foreign affairs, was corresponding with the Pre¬ 
tender, and forwarding his views as much as the 
policy of his court would permit. Bolingbroke 
then Avrote to his new master to assure his majesty 
that things were not yet ripe in England, or that 
at least he could not tell with certainty whether 
they were so or not. “ At present,” says Boling¬ 
broke, “ the correspondence wants that preciseness 
and exactness which is indispensably necessary.”! 
But, shortly after, he -received from England iftmc- 
thing more concise and exact in the shape of a me¬ 
morial drawn up by Lord Lansdowne, Lord Mar, 

* Letter to Sir William Wyndham. + Stuart Papers. 
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the Duke of Ormond, and other great Jacobite 
lords, who, though they urged the importance of 
procuring the assistance of an armed force from 
the French king, thought that the Pretender might 
venture without it, provided only lie hroughl with 
him a train of artillery, arms for 20,000 men, 500 
officers, and a good sum of money. These plotters 
recommended that the expedition should he so 
timed as not to land until the end of September, 
when parliament would be prorogued, and the 
Jacobite lords and members of the Commons in 
the country ready to co-operate; and they pro¬ 
mised, as soon as the Pretender should be ready, 
to give him notice of the place where he ought to 
land. With- this memorial in his hand, and with 
assurances that the plot was a good plot, and would 
not fail, Bolingbrokc again waited on de Torcy 
and other French ministers, whom he found ready 
enough to embroil England, but yet fearful of 
openly committing themselves and of provoking 
another war, which France was ill able to bear. 
De Torcy assured him that his court would grant 
secret supplies, and had allowed a small armament 
to be fitted out at Havre for the expedition; but 
that the sending of troops or the contracting any 
open engagement with the Chevalier was a thing 
not to be named to his master. In the mean while 
Bolingbrokc had had long conferences with the 
Duke of Berwick, who concurred with him in im¬ 
pressing upon the French court “ how practicable, 
how morally certain the enterprise would prove, if 
it was avowed and supported by Louis arid a 
French army.” Bolingbrokc was much discon¬ 
certed by the constant, discovery of some of his 
secrets, and by the alarm that had begun to spread 
in England of a design of invasion this summer; 
hut he was apparently still full of hope, when two 
events occurred to derange everything. The first 
of these was the flight from England of the Duke 
of Ormond, who hud engaged to keep his ground 
to the lust moment, and then to Hy, not out of the 
island, but into the A\W, where measures had 
been concerted for revolutionising Bristol, Exeter, 
and Plymouth. When, instead of doing this, 
Ormond arrived a helpless fugitive, the French 
court, who had been taught to consider him as the 
mightiest champion of the Stuarts, began to per¬ 
ceive that, after all that had been said, the House 
of Hanover was not to be so easily overthrown. 
The second event fatal to the plotters was the death 
of Louis NIV., who died at last, and in a very 
contemptible' manner, on the 1st of September. 
“ He was,” says Bolingbrokc, “ the best friend the 
Chevalier had, and when I engaged in this busi¬ 
ness my principal dependence was on his personal 

character.My hopes sunk as he declined, 

and died when he expired.” The dissolute Duke 
of Orleans, who obtained the regency of France in 
spite of the opposition of Madame dc Maintenon, 
Louis’s last mistress and left-handed wife, and of 
the bastards which that old king had left behind 
him, was more averse even than Louis to a new 
war, and had far less consideration for the cause 


of legitimacy in the abstract,, or for the Pretender 
in person. Orleans had, on the contrary, friends 
among the present English ministers, who, it, 
should appear, made him offers of money and 
troops to secure his regency; and lie was particu¬ 
larly on a footing of intimacy with the new secre¬ 
tary of state, General Stanhope, whom he had 
known well in Spain. The regent; moreover, as a 
matter of course, had entirely changed the French 
cabinet, and adopted u new line of policy. The 
Jacobites now hardly knew whom they could apply 
to without risk of having their propositions and 
scliemcs divulged in England. The fugitive Or¬ 
mond, however, hit upon a scheme that was quite 
suitable and in character. Mrs. Olivia Trant, 
the intriguing lady we have mentioned, was very 
beautiful—the regent the most lascivious of men. 
Ormond, doing the part of Sir Pandarus of Troy, 
brought the precious couple together, and Mrs. 
Olivia became, for a time, the mistress of the re¬ 
gent of France. But the Duke of Orleans was 
too thoroughly a limn of the world to disclose his 
state secrets to his mistresses, and lie changed 
them too often, and kept too many at a time, to 
allow any one lady to acquire any great influence 
over him; so that Ormond’s scheme and Mrs. 
Train’s prostitution were little heller than thrown 
away. Lord Stair, a man of as much address as 
Bolingbrokc himself, was not idle ; he got a clue 
to every mystery, and he positively demanded from 
the regent, that certain ships at Havre, which he 
named, and which he correctly alleged were 
equipped for the Pretender, should he given up to 
England. As this demand was seconded by the 
appearance of Admiral Byng off' Havre with a 
stout squadron, the regent, though he would not 
give up the ships, laid an embargo on them, and 
seized the arms on hoard, which were deposited in 
the king’s arsenal. It should appear, however, 
that the regent was either unable or unwilling to 
seize all these materials of war; for, on the 21st 
of September, Bolingbrokc writes to the Pre¬ 
tender—“ There are at Havre 1300 arms, 4000 
weight of powder, and other stores on board ano¬ 
ther ship which is not yet discovered. I intend to 
send her, ns I write, to Lord Mar.” 

Bolingbrokc had been all along of opinion that 
the Scottish Jacobites could do little or nothing 
without the co-operation of the English, and that 
they ought to he kept quiet till the insurrection 
was fully organised south of the Tweed. He de¬ 
spatched a trusty messenger to Lord Mar; hut, 
when that messenger arrived in London, he learned 
from Erasmus Lewis, a very active member of the 
conspiracy, that Mar had already gone to the 
Highlands to raise the standard of the Stuarts. 
This seemed a strange want of judgment and of 
concert; but the fact, as stated by the Duke of Ber¬ 
wick, the party most likely to know the truth and 
least disposed to speak ill of his half-brother, the 
Pretender, was, that that personage, unknown to 
Bolingbrokc, who fondly believed that nothing 
was or would be done without his advice, had sent 
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orders to Mar to begin the insurrection at once in 
Scotland. “ The Earl of Mar,” says Berwick, 
“ who had been secretary of state for Scotland in 
the time of Queen Anne, and had been removed 
from that post by George, received, in the month 
of September, a secret order from the king , to go 
immediately into Scotland and take up arms. 
Neither Bolingbroke nor I knew anything of this, 
although we were his principal ministers, through 
whom all the correspondences in England and all 
the plans passed: this circumstance gave us no 
favourable opinion of the enterprise, since there 
cpuld have been nothing concerted without bur 
knowledge.” There is another remark which is 
called for, though Berwick does not make it—it is 
this: that the Pretender must have been as unfeel¬ 
ing as he Was foolish, since he could thus urge a 
few rash men to their inevitable destruction. 
Mar, however, had get out by sea from London, 
and taken with him Lieutenant-General Hamilton, 
who had served with distinction in Holland and 
Flanders, and who had been second to the Duke 
of Hamilton in his unfortunate duel, one Colonel 
Hay, another good officer, and two servants. He 
landed at Elie, in Fife, on the coast of the Frith of 
Forth, and immediately repaired to the house of 
John Bethune, of Balfour, who was called “ the 
honest laird.” From this laird’s house Lord Mar 
soon went to the house of the laird of ljivcrcauld : 
on his road he met several Pifcshire gentlemen, 
who complained that government was going to 
deprive them of their arms, and who were advised 
by this hair-brained revolutionist to gather in a 
body and rise at once, though nothing was ready, 
notning even devised. At Invercauld, where he 
stayed about eight days, Mar held conferences and 
concerted something like a plan for future opera¬ 
tions ; and then he went to Aboyne, where he met 
Lord Huntley, Lord Tullibardine, the Earl Mare- 
shal, the Earl of Southesk, Glengarry, and others, 
and received messages from the Earl of Brcadal- 
bane and General Gordon. Mar pressed for an 
immediate rising, and the rest were absurd enough 
to follow his advice: and on the 6th of September 
(o. s.) Mar, who had collected an insignificant 
force, not exceeding 500 men, erected the standard 
of the Stuart at Brae Mar. On the 9th, he issued 
a declaration, calling upon the people to take arms, 
and assuming the title of lieutenant-general to 
King James.* But, thanks to the vigilance of 
Lord Stair and the manifold imprudences of the 
conspirators at home and abroad, the government 
was not taken by surprise. By an act ef parlia¬ 
ment just passed, the king was empowered to 
summon all the chiefs of the clans to Edinburgh by 
a certain day. The order had been sent down, 
and, though many of the Highland chiefs hesitated 
and eventually joined Mar, others repaired quietly 
to the capital, where an attempt by the insurgents 
to surprise the castle failed completely, because 
the persons employed neglected their business and 

• MS. in the poweision of Lord Hnsslvn, as cited by Lord John 
Russell, Hist. Europe from Peace of Utrecht. 
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sat drinking whisky in a public-house till it was 
too late. As soon as the-government received in¬ 
telligence that Mar was up in the Highlands, 
other orders were despatched to Edinburgh for ap¬ 
prehending suspected persons; and the Earls of 
Hume, Wigtoun, and Kinnoul, Lord Deskford, 
Mr. Lockhart of Carnwath, and Mr. Hume of 
Whitfield, vverc soon laid fast in Edinburgh Castle. 
Major-General Whctham was ordered to march 
with all the regular troops that could be spared to 
Stirling, where he was to occupy positions so as to 
secure the bridge and the passages of the Forth. 
The Duke of Argyll went down as commander-in- 
chief, and the Earl of Sutherland hastened to his 
part of the Highlands to raise his clans for the 
service of the House of Hanover. When the dans 
of Argyll and Sutherland were firmly united, the 
struggle, even if confined to the Highlands, was 
scarcely doubtful; and the followers of Argyll in 
particular, and every man that bore the name of 
Campbell, entertained an implacable hatred to the 
Stuarts. 

But at this moment the attention of the govern¬ 
ment was distracted and its anxiety greatly in¬ 
creased by the discovery of a dangerous conspiracy 
in England, and by intelligence that the Duke of 
Ormond was expected on the coast of Devonshire 
to head a formidable insurrection. Ormond, it 
appears, was betrayed by one of his most active 
agents, by a certain Maclean, whom Bolingbroke 
sets down as a villain.* Forthwith the titular 
Duke of Powis, a Roman Catholic, Lord Lans- 
dowue, and Lord Duplin were arrested, and a 
warrant was issued for the apprehension of the 
Earl of Jersey. At the same time a royal message 
w r as sent down to the Commons, informing them 
that his majesty, having just cause to suspect that 
Sir William Wyndhain, Sir John Fackingtou, 
Mr. Edward Hervey, senior, Mr. Thomas Forster, 
junior, Mr. John Ansticc, and Mr. Corbet Ky- 
naston, were engaged in a design to support the 
invasion of the kingdom, had given orders for ap¬ 
prehending them. The messengers sent to appre¬ 
hend Sir William Wyndhum at bis house in 
Somersetshire, not far from the place where Or¬ 
mond had appointed to land, found him in bed: 
upon the baronet’s coming out in his dressing- 
gown he was arrested, but, craving permission to 
return and take leave of his lady, lie escaped by a 
secret door. Some important papers, however, 
were secured, and a few days after Wyndham, 
finding it impossible to escape, repaired to the 
house of his father-in-law, the Duke of Somerset, 
and surrendered himself. The duke offered to be 
his bail, but his offer was refused, and, for the 
violence of his language, and probably for other 
reasons, his grace was deprived of his high court 
office of master of the horse. Sir John Packing- 
ton was taken, examined, and then discharged. 
Mr. Hervey and Mr. Anstice were secured in pri¬ 
son ; but Mr. Forster rose in rebellion in Northum- 

* Extract? from the Stuart Papon, in Appendix to [Lord Mahon, 
Hist, Eng. from Peace of Utrecht. ,y« : v + . 
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berland; and Mr. Kynaston made his escape. 
Troops were hurried dcfwn to the west, Bristol was 
secured by the Earl of Berkeley, the lord-lieute¬ 
nant of the county, who discovered and seized their 
several cases of fire-arms and about 200 horses 
prepared for the use of the insurgents. Exeter 
was looked to, and Plymouth well guarded; and 
Sir Richard Vivian, a stirring Cornisn gentleman, 
was sent up to Ijondon in the custody of a king’s 
messenger. Other west-country gentlemen were 
either watched or made fast; and this occurred 
also in other parts of the kingdom, where the lately 
insulted dissenters were active in making disco¬ 
veries and directing the vengeance of government. 

Oxford, the high church and Tory alma mater , 
had committed itself too deeply to escape suspi¬ 
cion and chastisement. “ Here,” says an under¬ 
graduate, “ we fear nothing, but drink James’s 
health every day.” On the flight and attainder of 
the Duke of Ormond, the chancellor of the uni¬ 
versity, that learned body had elected his brother 
the earl of Arran; and, still further to show their 
principles and predilections, they reserved all their 
honorary degrees for non-jurors and high Tories. 
They also gave shelter to Colonel Owen and several 
other Jacobite officers who had been turned out of 
the army; and it soon became known to ministers 
that Owen was projecting an insurrection to go 
hand in hand with movements at Bristol, and 
other places. At this moment it was good to have 
a secretary of state who had been a soldier. Stan¬ 
hope sent’off General Pepper, a brave and deter¬ 
mined officer, who had served under him in Spain; 
and Pepper, marching all night with a stout 
squadron of horse, entered the slumbering city of 
Oxford at day-break, on the Gth of October. As 
soon as he was there he summoned to his presence 
the vice-chancellor of the university and the mayor 
of the town, delivered a letter from Stanhope, and 
told them that he must seize eighteen suspected 
persons. It was said figuratively, that the Muses 
rvere scared at this sudden apparition of an armed 
force; but, whatever may have been the case as to 
the Muses, it appears quite certain that the gorvned 
men were scared completely, particularly Avhen the 
grim officer with the hot name told them that if 
any interruption rvere attempted, or any disturb¬ 
ance happened in the streets, he would order his 
men to fire. Pepper then began his search. 
Colonel Owen, who Avas lodging at the Grayhound 
Inn, leaped over a wall in his bed-gOAim and 
escaped into Magdalen College, where he was con¬ 
cealed ; but ten or twelve of the other marked per¬ 
sons were taken, and the revolutionary aspirations 
of Oxford Avcre effectually checked. 

The Catholics in the north of England were 
more hardy and far more difficult to deal with. 
The Mr. Forster, junior, Avho had escaped from 
the ^arrant, began the movement in Northumber¬ 
land, his native county; and he was soon joined 
by the young and gallant Earl of Dcrwentwater, 
who was descended from an illegitimate daughter 
of Charles.JU1., and who had been also marked out 
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for arrest. Both Forster and Derwentwater had 
intended to take up arms, but not so soon. As, 
however, the king’s messengers were hunting for 
them, they thought there Avas nothing left for them 
to do but to fight for it, and they met at the small 
town of Rothbury, with a joint force not exceeding 
sixty horse. But proceeding to Warkworth they 
were joined by LordWiddrington, another Catholic 
peer, with about thirty more horse. This Wid- 
drington was the great-grandson of the Lord Wid- 
drington, Avho was killed fighting for Charles II. 
in 1651, and who is one of the idols of the partial 
Clarendon. Forster Avas appointed general of this 
army of ninety men, and, in disguise, he pro¬ 
claimed the Pretender at Warkworth, with sound 
of trumpet* From Warkworth the insurgents 
marched by Alnwick to MoTpeth, which they 
entered with about 300 horse'. More, it is said, 
would have joined them on their march through 
Northumberland, but Forster and Derwentwater 
had no arms to give them, and thought it advis¬ 
able to take up none but such as came mounted 
and equipped of themselves. 

By this time these north-of-England insurgents 
had* opened a correspondence with the Earl of 
Mar, who remained undecided and inactive on the 
skirts of the Highlands, and with Lord Kenmure, 
who had undertaken to head another insurrection 
in the south-Avest of Scotland, and who, on the 
12th of October, proclaimed the Pretender at 
Moffat. Forster and Derwentwater had also their 
friends in Newcastle, and they seem to have ex¬ 
pected an easy capture of that important city; but 
they were cruelly disappointed; the burghers of 
Newcastle, like those of all the thriving towns in 
the country, were zealous for the Protestant suc¬ 
cession ; they Acav to arms, repaired their walls, 
and blocked up their gates; and Forster moved off 
to Hexham, to Avait for reinforcements from the 
disaffected parts of Lancashire and from Lord Mar, 
who had promised to send some Scottish foot to¬ 
wards the borders. It appears that the Papists 
from Lancashire and Cheshire were not very alert 
in taking the field; but the insurrection continued 
to grow in the south-west of Scotland, where Ken- 
murc Avas joined by the Earls of Nithsdale, Win- 
ton, and Canrwath, and by other Jacobites of name 
anil influence. Kenmure having failed in an at¬ 
tempt to surprise Dumfries, resolved to unite his 
army —it amounted to some two hundred horse¬ 
men—with that of Mr. Forster, and, passing 
through Jedburgh, he crossed the borders and 
effected the junction near Rothbury. The united 
force, Avhich is differently rated at from 600 to 800 
horse, then faced about, crossed the TAveed, and 
entered the pleasant little town of Kelso, whither 
Mar had bargained to send Brigadier Mackintosh 
with two thousand foot. That rash earl, being 
joined by a considerable force under the Marquess 
of Tullibardine, was, some weeks before this, at the 

• Forster was put at the head of the affair, not because he had any 
military experience or genius, but simply because he was a Protest- 
ant, the insurgents thinking it nowise to excite popular animosity, 
by putting an avowed Papist at their head. 
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head of 6000 or 7000 men, nearly all foot, for lie 
had scarcely more than three or four squadrons of 
horse. This infantry consisted solely of High¬ 
landers, active, indefatigable, and as brave as 
steel; but sadly deficient in discipline, in ai ms, 
and even in gunpowder. One of the chieftains 
remarked that he feared these Highlanders would 
desert in three cases. 1. If they were long 
without being brought to action, they would tire 
and go home. 2. If they fought and were victori¬ 
ous, they would plunder and go home. 3. If they 
fought and were beaten, they would nm away and 
go home * As for the squadrons of horse, they 
were composed of Jacobite gentlemen and their 
dependents from Perth, Fife, and Angus, of men 
that were as ignorant of war as they were blind or 
short-sighted in their politics—and every laird 
among them considered himself entitled to dictate 
and command. On the. other side, however, the 
Duke of Argyll and General Whetham could at 
first scarcely muster 2000 men—the whole regular 
force in Great Britain at the moment fell short 
of 8000—and, if Mar had at once led his High¬ 
landers to battle, victory could scarcely have 
been doubtful. But Mar was an incompetent 
commander, and, we apprehend, deficient in 
courage. According to the Duke of Berwick, 

* MS. in the possession of Lord Hosslyn, cited by Lord John 
Russell, 


who would have made the struggle a far more 
serious one if he had had the command, Mar 
amused himself with forming his army, and 
settling all his affairs, as if lie were sure of having 
all the time he wanted: had he marched forward 
he certainly could not have, met with any opposi¬ 
tion, and Argyll would have been obliged to quit. 
Scotland; he might then have been able to put 
his army in order, to assemble a Scottish parlia¬ 
ment, and to march to the borders, either to de¬ 
fend them against King George’s troops, or to 
advance into England and join the friends of King 
James: but his little skill in military affairs made 
him lose this opportunity, and he allowed time to 
the troops that were marching from all quarters to 
join the Duke of Argyll * Berwick adds, M A man 
may have a great deal of understanding, a great 
deal of personal bravery, and be a very able mi¬ 
nister, without having the talents requisite for an 
enterprise of this nature. It is certain that Mar 
had them not; and we must not therefore wonder 
that he did not succeed. After he had drawn 
the sword, he did not know in what manner to 
proceed, and by that means missed the most 
favourable opportunity that had presented itself 
since the Revolution in 1688.” But it should 
appear that by this time the Pretender had become 
suspicious and jealous of his able half-brother; 

* Memoirs. 
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and that, having never trusted him fully and 
frankly, lie was now disposed wholly to withdraw 
his confidence and friendship from him* At 
last, when the Covenanters in the Low Country 
had had good time to recover their spirits and 
sharpen their broadswords, Mar began to do 
something: he detached General Gordon to 
seize the Duke of Argyll’s town Snd castle of 
Inverary, to check and chastise the Campbells, 
and then turn upon the English force from the 
west; and lie threw two thousand men across the 
Forth, as promised, under the command of Bri¬ 
gadier Mackintosh of Borlum, a veteran distin¬ 
guished by bravery, zeal, and military talent. 
Mackintosh’s passage of the Frith of Forth, 
almost under the guns of three English tnen-of- 
war, was the brilliant episode of this campaign; 
yet some of the boats, with about forty men, were 
taken. The Earl of Strathmore,' with some three 
hundred, was obliged to put in at the little island 
of May; and not above sixteen hundred men 
landed in the Lothians, at the ports of Abcrlady 
and North Berwick, only a short ihorning’s march 
from Edinburgh. That capital, Unprovided with 
troops, was thrown into consternation; and, though 
Mackintosh had no orders to attack it, he was 
tempted by Avliat he heard and saw, and, instead 
of pushing southward for Kelso, where Forster 
and Denvcntwatcr expected him, lie marched 
straight to Edinburgh, and occupied an eminence 
called Jock’s Lodge, within a mile of that city. 
But he had stopped a night at Haddington to 
refresh his men; and Sir George Warranter, the 
provost of Edinburgh, a zealous Whig, and a man 
of courage and ability, had made good use of the 
time allowed him in barricading the gales, in 
arming the citizens, and in sending to the Duke 
of Argyll for succour. And Argyll, leaving a part 
of his force to watch the bridge at Stirling, was in 
full march with the rest upon the capital, and 
arrived there almost as soon as Mackintosh reached 
Jock’s Lodge. The Jacobite brigadier therefore 
tunied aside to Leith, and took up his quarters in 
a citadel which had been built in Oliver Crom- 
well’s time, but had been since allowed to fall to 
ruin. On the following morning the Duke of 
Argyll appeared before the citadel with 1200 men, 
consisting of regular troops, the city guard, and 
volunteers from Edinburgh; and he summoned 
the Jacobites to surrender, threatening them with 
a refusal of quarter if they should oblige him to 
take the place by assault. A fiery Highland laird 
—the Laird of Kinnuchin—answered this sum¬ 
mons by a bold defiance. Surrender, he said, was 
a word they did not understand,—quarter they 
were determined neither to take nor to give,—and, 
as for an assault, if his grace were ready for that, 

• Jp a letter to Uolingbroke, tinted October tlie lOtli.tlie weak and 
captious Pretender says:—“ Ralph (I), of Berwick) is so inrom- 
muuicalde and incomprehensible, that I have directed D. 0 (r- 
mond) to s:iy nothing to him of the present resolutions Ralph is 
now a cipher, and can do me no harm ; and, if he withdraws Ids 
duty from me, I may well my confidence from him.”—lord Alalwn, 
Appendix. 


they were no less prepared to receive him. Argyll, 
dismounted, and examined minutely the half-dis¬ 
mantled citadel:—the ditch was dry; the demi- 
bastions were crumbling; hut Mackintosh had 
mounted eight pieces of cannon, which he had 
taken out of ships in Leith harbour, upon the 
ramparts, had raised barricades, and had altogether 
put the place in so formidable an attitude, that it 
seemed to Argyll, who had no artillery with him, 
too rash an enterprise to attempt to carry it by 
storm, particularly as the force within was far 
superior in number to that which he had without. 
Argyll therefore marched back to Edinburgh to 
obtain some artillery; and Mackintosh, instead of 
taking that capital, was fain to steal out of the 
citadel of Leith under cover of night, and to direct 
his march, as originally intended, upon Kelso. 
He entered Musselburgh before midnight, and 
early on the following morning—Sunday, the 16th 
of October—he arrived at Seaton Place, the scat 
of the Catholic and J&dbfte Earl of Winton. 
Here, however, he was only seven or eight miles 
from Edinburgh, and, fearing that Argyll would 
give pursuit, he examined the house and grounds, 
and fixed upon a strong garden Wall as a covering 
for his men. In the mean while Mar had been 
informed of Mackintosh’s movements, and, in 
order to prevent the pursuit in that direction, he 
advanced towards Stirling. General Whetham, 
who remained there with a very inferior force, was 
presently alarmed by the shrill sound of bagpipes 
and the appearance of loose columns of High¬ 
landers ; and he despatched a messenger with 
breathless speed to entreat Argyll to return to Stir¬ 
ling as soon as possible. This messenger, late on 
Sunday night, found Argyll preparing to attack 
Mackintosh at Seaton House on the following 
morning; but it was far more essential to prevent 
the rout of Whetham, and the approach upon Edin¬ 
burgh of Mar, than to crush Mackintosh; and the 
duke quitted the capital between night and morn¬ 
ing, and, with the whole force he had brought 
thence and a considerable number of volunteers, 
made a forced march back to Stirling. If Mar 
had been a Montrose or a Dundee lie would have 
annihilated Whetham some hours before Argyll 
could come up; and with troops elate with victory 
he would have met the duke on his march, de¬ 
feated him, and then taken possession of the capital. 
But, though this course was pointed out to him, 
Mar stayed deliberating and sce-sawing at Dun¬ 
blane, six miles from the English camp, till Argyll 
arrived at it; and then he called in his advanced 
divisions, wheeled round, and retreated upon Perth 
without striking a blow. On this retreat there 
was such a total want of discipline and military 
conduct, particularly on the part of the lairds and 
wadsetters that called, themselves the cavalry, that, 
if they had been pursued, the army must iuevitably 
have been scattered and destroyed. For nearly a 
month Mar lay at Perth, and Argyll at Stirling. In 
the mean while Mackintosh, after staying two days 
at Seaton House, marched across the hills of Lam- 
2 s 2 . 
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mermuir, and by the 22nd of October reached 
Kelso, where he found Lord Kenmure, Forster, and 
Lord Derwentwater. The insurgent force, Scotch 
and English, thus united, exceeded 2000 men. But 
they no sooner joined than they began to quarrel, 
the Scots proposing one plan of operation, the. 
English another; and, while they were making a 
useless promenade along the Cheviot hills. General 
Carpenter, who had been sent to the north by 
Stanhope with 900 horse, got close in their rear, 
and watched their senseless proceedings. Mack¬ 
intosh, who was not to blame for these blunders, 
halted at Langholm, and, seeing no hope of carry¬ 
ing the town of Dumfries, a project warmly re¬ 
commended by the Scots, he was induced by the 
English insurgents to march southward and invade 
Lancashire, where they assured him of the co¬ 
operation of the numerous Roman Catholic gentry. 
UponthiB decision 500 Scots, refusing to cross 
the borders, abandoned Mackintosh, and returned, 
some to the camp of the Earl of Mar, and some to 
their own houses in. the mountains. By the 2nd 
of November, Mackintosh and Forster, with those 
who had chosen to follow them, were at Penryth 
in Westmoreland, where the fosse cmiiatus had 
been called out to oppose them by the Bishop of 
Carlisle and Lord Lonsdale. But from eight to 
ten thousand unwaTlike rustics fled in a panic 
before the insurgents, leaving a great many of 
their horses and rude weapons behind them. From 
Penryth the insurgents marched by Appleby and 
Kendal to Kirby Lonsdale, proclaiming the Pre¬ 


tender as they went, and seizing all the public 
money they could fiud. They were, however, dis¬ 
appointed at not being joined by the Catholic 
gentry of Cumberland and Westmoreland. The 
government had arrested the most considerable of 
these, and they were now fast in Carlisle Castle. 
But at Kirby Lonsdale, a considerable number of 
the Roman Catholic gentry of Lancashire, with 
whom Forster had been corresponding, came up 
and enrolled themselves. They then pushed for¬ 
ward for Lancaster, the capital of that county, 
which abounded with Papists. The notorious 
Colonel Charteris commanded in the town for 
King George: he proposed stopping the march of 
the rebels by blowing up the bridge over the 
Loyne, but the inhabitants prevented this, forced 
the colonel to retire, and then opened their streets 
and spread their tables for the insurgents. From 
Lancaster they advanced to Preston, a town equally 
Jacobitish and Catholic, from which Stanhope’s 
regiment of dragoons and a body of militia thought 
it prudent to retire. At Preston nearly all die 
Roman Catholic gentry of the districts joined, with 
tlieir servants and tenantry ; and Forster began to 
assume the airs of a conqueror, in spite of the 
misgivings of the veteran Mackintosh, who knew 
the value, of such an undisciplined rabble. 

In the mean time General Carpenter, leaving 
the range of the Cheviots behind him, had turned 
back into Northumberland, and by forced marches 
had reached the city of Durham, where he com¬ 
bined with General Wills, another distinguished 
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officer, who had been sent down to the north-west 
some time before to quell the many riots and dis¬ 
orders that were the prelude to this insurrection. 
Wills presently concentrated six regiments of 
cavalry, for the most part newly raised, but com¬ 
manded by experienced officers, at Manchester, 
whence he moved to Wigan. There it was ar¬ 
ranged that Wills should march straight upon 
Preston, while Carpenter, advancing in another 
direction, should take the insurgents in flank. As 
the royalists approached, Mr. Forster, or General 
Forster as he was called, gave very satisfactory 
proof that he was no soldierhe fell into a fright 
and confusion, and betook himself to his bed. 
Rut Lord Kcninure roused him, and in a hurried 
council, where all the gentlemen had a voice, and 
where those spoke loudest who knew least of war, 
a plan of defending Preston was adopted. But 
this plan, at least as executed, consisted merely in 
erecting a low barricades in the streets of the 
town, and in posting the men in the centre of it. 
Brigadier Mackintosh either knew not the ground, 
or his belter judgment must have been overruled; 
lor Preston olfered many advantages as a defen¬ 
sive position, which were all entirely neglected. 
In the front of the town there was a bridge over 
the ftibble that might have been held by a hand¬ 
ful of men; and from the bridge up to the town 
the road, for the distance of about half a mile, ran 
in a hollow between two high and steep banks. 
But river, bridge, and road were all left open to 
the assailants. When Wills rode up to the bridge 
and saw that it was not protected by so much as a 
musket, and that the road beyond it was unoccu¬ 
pied, he could scarcely believe his own eyes; and 
then he concluded that the insurgents must have 
abandoned Preston and begun their retreat to 
Scotland, so that there would be no fighting that 
day. But as he came up to the outskirts of the 
town he heard a tumultuous noise within, and saw 
the barricades which Forster had ordered to be 
thrown up; and he was soon saluted by a shower 
of musket-balls. lie ordered his dragoons to dis¬ 
mount and attack two of the barricades. This 
service was gallantly performed; but the regulars 
were sorely galled by a fire from the houses as 
well as from behind the barricades; and as night 
began to fall Wills withdrew them, after they had 
suffered considerable loss. Early on the following 
morning General Carpenter came up with a part 
of his cavalry; and then Forster, who had scarcely 
lost a man, and whose force more than doubled 
that of all the regular troops, lost heart entirely, 
and, without consulting his friends, sent Colonel 
Oxburgh to propose a capitulation. General 
Wills, irritated by the loss he had sustained on the 
preceding evening, seemed at first disposed to 
reject the proposition altogether; but at laBt he 
agreed “that, if the rebels would lay down their 
arnft, and surrender at discretion, he would pro¬ 
tect them from being cut to pieces by the soldiers 
until further orders from the government.” When 
Oxburgh’s mission was known in the town, and 


the result of it, the more warlike portion of the 
insurgents were indiguaut and furious against the 
coward Forster, who, according to an eye-witness, 
would, if he had ventured out into the streets, 
have been slain though he had had a hundred 
lives. The brave Highlanders, seeing that nothing 
was to be expected from the Lancashire boors that 
had joined them, proposed rushing out sword in 
hand, and cutting their way through the king’s 
troops; but this would have now been a most des¬ 
perate enterprise, and many of their chiefs thought 
it better to surrender. They gave up Lord l)er- 
wentwater and Colonel Mackintosh as hostages, 
and induced the clans to lay down their arms and 
submit. Including English and Scotch, only seven¬ 
teen men had been killed in the defence of Pres¬ 
ton : the Lancashire peasants and others got out 
of the town or escaped recognition; but fourteen 
hundred men were made prisoners by a thousand, 
or at most twelve hundred, English horse. The 
most distinguished of these captains were lords 
Dcrwentwatcr, Widdrington, Nithsdalc, Winton, 
Carnwarth, Kenmure, Nairn, and Charles Murray; 
and members of the ancient northern families of 
Ord, Beaumont, Thornton, Clavering, Patten, 
Gascoigne, Stand ish, Swinburne, and Shafto. 

Thus ingloriously ended the insurrection in 
England. On the very same day the banner of 
the Pretender was struck to the dust in Scotland. 
On the 10th of November Mar seemed to awaken 
from his long slumber, and, moving from Perth, 
he was joined by General Gordon, who had been 
very unsuccessful in his expedition into Argyll¬ 
shire, but who brought, in addition to the forces 
he had carried with him, some reinforcements 
from the Western Highlands. When Mar counted 
his forces after this junction he found that they 
amounted to some ten thousand men, including 
about fifteen hundred foot, and two squadrons of 
horse that had been brought up by Lord Huntly. 
But of this force a considerable number had no 
proper arms; and the whole of the cavalry, whe¬ 
ther composed of Lowland lairds or of Highland¬ 
ers, was contemptible, and an object of ridicule 
even with their associates. In the interval the 
Duke of Argyll had received reinforcements of a 
very superior quality—veteran troops from Ire¬ 
land ; for, in despite of the advice formerly given 
by Father O’Connor, no care had been taken to 
revolutionise Ireland, though the Papists there 
were still for the most part Jacobites, and though 
any serious insurrection in that country must 
effectually have prevented the sending any troops 
to Argyll. Mar, however, having begun, continued 
his advance, and on the 12th of November he 
halted at Ardoch, about ten miles from Argyll’s 
position at Stirling. Argyll, upon learning his 
approach, boldly quitted the passes of the Forth, 
where his cavalry could not act, crossed the river, 
advanced to and occupied Dunblane, and resolved 
to give battle in the plain, though in bo doing he 
must have the disadvantage of lighting with a river 
in his rear. He rode over an open moor, which, 
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from having been the place of meeting and exer¬ 
cise for the militia of the sheriffdom of Mentcith, 
was called the Sheriffmuir. The ground, though 
somewhat rough, admitted of cavalry evolutions 
and charges of horse, of which, much more than 
of any other arm, the wild Highlanders stood in 
dread; and therefore he resolved to make that place 
his battle-field. Mar did not keep him long wait¬ 
ing, though it appears somewhat doubtful whether 
that timid and unskilful general was either confi¬ 
dent of success or disposed to fight at all. Upon 
coming in sight of Argyll’s columns lie called a 
council of war, and spoke of a retreat; but the 
Highlanders cried out, with one voice, “ Fight! 
fight!” Then, without heeding the warning voice 
of Huntly, orders were given to form the field. 
“We were no sooner got to our posts,” says one of 
the Highlanders, “ than a huzza began, with toss¬ 
ing up of hats and bonnets, and it ran through our 
whole army, on the hearing we had resolved to 
fight. No man who had a drop of Scots blood in 
him but must have been elevated to see the cheer¬ 
fulness of his countrymen on that occasion.”* The 
infantry formed in admirable order, for at that work 
tae Highlanders were peculiarly apt and quick. 
“I never,” says General Wiglitman, “ saw regular 
troops more exactly drawn up in line of battle, and 
that in a moment.” Hut the horse was all wrong ; 
three. squadrons mistook the left for the right, 
abandoned an important position with which they 
had been entrusted, and begun a confusion even 
before a shot was fired. The right of the insur¬ 
gents was commanded by the Earl of Mar and 
Lord Drummond; the left by Gordon andlluntly; 
and General Hamilton, the best tactician on that 
side, acted as chief of the staff, and kept, an 
eye on the whole line. Argyll had not more 
than 3500 men; but this number included three 
good cavalry regiments. The duke commanded 
the right, General Whetham the left, and General 
Wightman the centre. The battle began on Sunday 
morning, the 13th of November, with an attempt 
made by the Highlanders to outffank the king’s 
troops, and by a tremendous fire opened by the 
Highlanders on the Duke of Argyll and his right 
wing. The duke suffered severely; but his tried 
soldiers kept their ground, extended their lines, 
and leant upon a morass. Upon examining this 
swamp, which was usually impassable, Argyll per¬ 
ceived that it was frozen over by the last night’s 
frost; and he instantly threw Major Cathcart and 
a squadron of horse across it; and, while Cathcart 
took the Highlanders in flank, the duke, leading 
the attack in person, charged them full in front 
with the rest of his cavalry. After a desperate re¬ 
sistance the clans thus assailed gave way; but there 
was no running, and not much disorder; for they 
retreated slowly with their faces to the enemy, and 
in the short distance of two miles they attempted 
ten times to rally. But at length, when the battle 
had raged nearly three hours, the Highlanders 
were driven beyond the river Allan, in whose 

l • Sinclair MS., and Notes by Sir Walter Scott. 


waters not a few of them perished. But while 
Argyll had been gaining these advantages his left 
wing hud been signally defeated by the right of 
the insurgents, who rushed upon the .English in¬ 
fantry before they were well formed. This head¬ 
long ardour of the Highlanders was somewhat 
cooled by an English bullet which mortally wounded 
their chief, Clan Ronald, a brave veteran who had 
served abroad under the Duke of Berwick, and 
who was famed at home for his hospitality and 
feudal state: but Glengarry^who had carried the 
royal standard at Killicranky, throwing his bonnet 
into the air, cried out, in Gaelic, “ Revenge to-day, 
and mourning to-morrow;” and then the High¬ 
landers rushed forward to the muzzles of the Eng¬ 
lish muskets, pushed aside the bayonets with their 
light targets, fell upon the infantry with their 
broad-swords, and drove them from the field; and 
in a very few minutes the whole of Argyll’s left 
wing was broken and routed, General Whetham 
galloping from the field in such a panic as never 
to draw rein till he got to Stirling. Argyll was 
away with the right; but General Wightman kept 
the centre in tolerable order, though even there 
some troops turned their faces towards Stirling, 
and ran after Whetham. If the insurgent horse 
had charged this wavering centre at the proper 
moment it must have been broken; but the insur¬ 
gent horse, as we have hinted, was worth nothing, 
the opportunity was lost, and General Wightman 
moved away to the right with three regiments of 
foot, and then followed in the footsteps of Argyll, 
who halted on the bank of the Allan, ignorant, of 
the fate of his left wing. The duke, however, was 
soon informed of the flight of Whetham, and then 
he wheeled round and joined Wightman and the 
three regiments as they were advancing to meet, 
him. In the mean time the Earl of Mar, equally 
ignorant of the discomfiture and rout of his left 
wing, had pushed after Whetham as far as Corn- 
toun ; but there lie was brought to a halt by intelli¬ 
gence that his left was in full retreat, and that 
Argyll was following them to the Allan. He had 
thereupon marched back to Sheriffmuir and taken 
up his position on an eminence which offered seve¬ 
ral advantages both offensive and defensive. Mar 
was on that eminence when Argyll with his tired 
troops began to wind round it in the design of 
getting to Dunblane. Argyll and Wightman saw 
the danger they were in, and, fully expecting an 
attack down hill, they drew up their men behind 
some inclosures, and put two pieces of cannon in 
their front. “ If,” says Wightman, “ they had 
cither had courage or conduct, they might have 
entirely destroyed my body of foot.” “ If,’^ says 
Scott, “ they had but thrown down stones they 
might have disordered Argyll’s troops.” But Mar, 
it appears, had had fighting enough: lie neglected 
all his advantages, stood at gaze, and when Argyll 
began to move again round the foot of the hilf, he 
descended from it in the opposite direction. One 
of the highland chiefs—Gordon of Glenbucket— 
exclaimed, “ Oh! for an hour of Viscount Dun- 
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dec!” Mar fell back upon Ardoch, and Argyll, 
scarcely believing bis own good fortune and his 
adversary’s cowardice or stupidity, went quietly on 
to Dunblane, where he fixed his quarters for the 
night. The insurgents are said to have lost in this 
strange battle of Sheriflinuir 'lOO in killed, in¬ 
cluding the young Earl of Strathmore and other 
men of rank, and 200 in prisoners, among whom 
was Lord Strathallan. The Earl of Paumuir and 
other noblemen bad been taken also, but had been 
liberated in the affray. The loss of the king’s 
army is stated at 400 in killed and wounded, and 
nearly 200 in prisoners, the Earl of Forfar and 
Colonel Lawrence being among the latter. On 
the following morning Argyll kept possession of 
the field of battle, and showed as his trophies four 
pieces of artillery, thirteen stand of colours, tw'o 
standards, and the royal standard of the Stuarts 
called “ The Restoration.” But he was in no 
condition to follow' up the insurgents, who had also 
their trophies to show: be withdrew to Stirling, 
the Earl of Mar to Perth—the points from which 
they had respectively moved to tight the battle. 

1 n France the most wonderful reports had been 
spread of the success of the insurrection both in 
Scotland and in England; mid it W'as some time 
before men could believe in the catastrophe of 
Preston, and the serious check at Slieriffmuir. 
Nearly every possible effort had been made to in¬ 
duce the Regent Orleans to espouse the cause of 
the Pretender, and to assist him openly with 
troops; and more than once these efforts, being 
no doubt seconded by false or most exaggerated 
accounts of success from England, seemed to have 
an effect on that dissolute and casc-loving prince. 
On the 1st of October the vigilant Lord Stair was 
informed that “ there was a man arrived from Eng¬ 
land with letters, who cainc over as a servant to a 
French gentleman; that the party was mightily 
up; that they depended upon succeeding in Eng¬ 
land*; that the regent would be favourable to them; 
that the Pretender had had all his things given 
back to him, his plate and his equipage in the 
Scotch ships that were unloading in the night; 


and that the powder and ammunition were secured 
for his use.” In the course of the same night 
Stair was further informed that the Duke of Or¬ 
mond w-asto go into England, to land in Wales, or 
on the coast of the Severn; that Bolingbrokc and 
he were to go by Bordeaux or by some place on 
the west coast of France, where there was no sus¬ 
picion ; that both Ormond and Bolingbrokc bad 
been secretly w ith the regent, and had been well 
received; and, tinally, that it was now resolvfcd that 
the Pretender should not go himself either into 
Scotland or into England, till the Tories had de¬ 
clared for him. Two days after this, Stair waited 
upon the regent, and “gave him thanks for seizing 
the arms and ammunition at Havre, and for re¬ 
fusing lo see Ormond and Boling broke .” “ The 
regent,” continues Slair, “looked very cool, and 
seemed to have a great, mind to have a short con¬ 
ference. I told him that his royal highness was 
in the right the other day, when lie told me the 
Pretender did not intend to depart; that I had 
since discovered, their design was not to pull off 
the mask at first, but to act under the disguise of 
the church; but that it was the same thing under 
what disguise they went, as we were very well in¬ 
formed of their designs, and of the manner they 
intended to carry them on.” As the danger to the 
Hanoverian succession seemed to grow in Eng¬ 
land, Stair waited upon the regent with fresh 
assurances of the friendship of King George, who 
would regard his royal highness’s interests as his 
own, and never give him leave to repent of any 
good offices that he and the French government 
might do him at this time; and, as something more 
positive, Stair informed the regent that King 
George had sent him full powers to conclude a 
treaty mutually guaranteeing the two successions, 
and for the assurance and maintenance of the 
French regency under his royal highness. Here- 
presented that, as this treaty was likely to be the 
foundation of a peace for the two kingdoms and 
for all Europe, the king, his master, had been un¬ 
willing to lose a moment in beginning it: but, on 
the other side, he represented that, if the regent 
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Bought for delays, the English government would 
Attend to putting down the rebellion in Scotland 
before concluding any treaty. His royal high¬ 
ness must know what suited his own interests, 
and the interests of France—England would 
hot press him, but would'attend to her, own 
affairs, and take her own course, being able 
to wait with patience for the conclusion of this 
treaty* Ih the month of November, when the 
course of the Pretender’s 'affairs seemed successful 
in England, the Tegent carefully avoided Stair, who 
waited upon him four times at court without being 
able to obtain an audience,’or even to see him it 
Even when news arrived that the insurrection had 
been put down in England, and that the rebels had 
surrendered at discretion in Preston, the Duke of 
Orleans shunned an interview, and the Jacobites 
manfully assertedthat the news Bras altogether 
false, and that; so far from surrendering,. General 
Forster and Lord Derwentwatcr were in foil march 
upon London. But, when the dispatch of the Eng¬ 
lish government was confirmed, and when it was 
known that Mar, if he had not been beaten, had 
certainly not obtained a victory, the whole tone and 
demeanor of the regent’s court changed at once. 
“ At the court,” says Lord Stair, ‘‘"they arc now 
all astonishment: the wisest now begin to treat the 
Chevalier de St.’George as a pretender/ Two days 
ago he was the king of England everywhere, and 
every one had thrown off the mask—there was no 
longer a single Frenchman, scarcely a person 
attached to this court, that put his foot within my 

* Extracts from Lord Stair's Journal at Paris in 1715 and 1716, in 
‘ Ilardvtcke State Papers. 

^ t Bolingbroke says, in one of his letters from Taris to the Pre- 
tender—•" They fluctuate straugely in all their measures; their in¬ 
clinations are with us, their fears work for the Whigs.”—Stuart 
Btpert. The Duke of Berwick says that the regent distrusted Bo- 
lingbroke, that the Irish hated him, that the queen-mother was 
offended at him, and the Duke of Ormond jealous of him. The pic¬ 
ture ttie duke draws of these cabals is striking. * ‘ Lord Bolingbroke 
was to stay at Paris to attend to the interests of the Pretender, and 
endeavour to furnish him with everything he might want. This 
matter wns so much the more difficult, as tho regent, notwithstand¬ 
ing ids good intentions, would not appear in it: he had entrusted it 
to the care of Le Blanc and Renault. These gentlemen gave Boling¬ 
broke hopes that they would supply him with arms; but it wns in 
vain that he solicited them underhand (for he could not venture to 
see them); he never got anything hut fair promises from them; and, 
to say the truth, I believe the regent, beginning to have a laid opi¬ 
nion of this enterprise, wns not much inclined to perform what lie 
had given reason to expect: besides which, there were cabals among 
our people, which contributed not a little to the ill success of affairs. 
Bolingbroke wns hated by the Irish, who were continually exclaim¬ 
ing against him. The Duke of Ormond, a weak man, suffered him¬ 
self to be influenced by the jealousies they endeavoured to inspire 
him with, as if Bolingbroke did not pay him sufficient respect. Tk> 
queen and those in whom she placed the greatest confidence at St. 
Geimaius were much discontented that lie did not consult them con¬ 
tinually, and that he did not acquaint them regularly with all lie 
was doing. Evgn some women at Paris, who would be ministers, 
and who had found means to insinuate themselves privately into the 
confidence of the Duke of Orleans, contributed by their importunities 
to prejudice that prince against Bolingbroke: accordingly. I found, 
in several conversations I had with him, that he wns dissatisfied with 
Bolingbroke: and. what will appear more extraordinary, the only 
reason he gave for it was, that he applied to those women to torment 
him from morning till night. I assured him that he did it only he- 
ejspse he did not know how to get at his royal highness by any other 
, means. Upon this, he told me that he must apply to Marshal 
rTHuxelles, and to no other person, and that theif he would listen to 
him readily. Bolingbroke immediately broke *off every connexion 
tilth these women; who, being already ill-disposed.towards him, 
and . irritated tor this change in his conduct, became , outrageous 
amtai^ him. Tne regent told me bf it himself, and ordered me at 
tiie Wttto time to assure Bolingbroke that he Approved of Mscbndnct. 
In tbe monn while nothing was done for the Pretender on the part of 
France, and everything ended in hopes, which never produced any 
effect." 


door.” If the regent had hesitated to commit 
himself before, it was little probable that he should 
assist thfe Pretender either openly or covertly after 
these .failures. Indeed, both Bolingbroke and Ber¬ 
wick had been for some time convinced that Or¬ 
leans would not risk a war with England upon any 
account, or make any sacrifices for their cause. As 
a part of the plan of operations, the Duke of Ormond 
had been sent over to the west of England in the 
end of October to head the hoped-for rising in 
those parts; and the Prettier quitted Lorraine 
and proceeded in disguise towards the port of St. 
Mnlo. In a letter from Paris, dated the 2nd of 
November, Bolingbroke tells the Pretender that he 
is in the greatest concern at not hearing from the 
Duke of Ormond. “ Your resolution,” adds the 
secretary, “ not to embark for England till you 
hear from thence, is a great satisfaction to me: 
any other measure would have been destruction. 
As to your proceeding to Scotland, I am really un¬ 
able to speak for or against it, being perfectly igno¬ 
rant of the coast and of the navigation. But, if 
your majesty cannot go to England, I take it the 
Duke of Ormond will be forced to come back, and 
he will certainly come back to the place where you 
wait, and that will be the time of determining 
finally.”* Six days after this, when Lord Stair 
was making anxious efforts to discover the course 
the Pretender had taken, and to prevent his em¬ 
barking, and when news had arrived of the disap¬ 
pointments of the Jacobites in the west of England, 
and when the Duke of Ormond had returned to 
St. Main from the coast of Devonshire with the 
twenty officers and twenty troopers he had taken 
with him, and with the mournful intelligence that 
not a single Jacobite had met him where he had 
expected to meet thousands up in arms, Boling¬ 
broke again addressed the Pretender, informing 
him that Stair had complained to the regent of his 
removing from Bar-le-duc, and had insisted upon 
having the coast visited. This visitation of the 
coast was entrusted to Bolingbroke’s old friend the 
Marshal d’Huxelles. “ The marshal,” adds Bo- 
lingbrokc, “ sent to me immediately; and the 
orders are so given, that your ships will be over¬ 
looked. Should he (Stair) be able to point out 
your vessel, or to say positively where you are, I 
doubt the regent would think himself obliged to 
stop you.” And the daring secretary, who, how¬ 
ever, had been somewhat chary of his own life, 
warmly recommended the Pretender to risk his 
like a hero, and to go to England, notwithstanding 
Ormond’s failure, and there trust to the movements 
in the north. “ I must be humbly of opinion,” he 
says, “ that you should pass immediately, although 
the rising were in no degree so considerable as 
when you resolved to go you expected it would be. 
You are on the coast; the people will be in expec¬ 
tation of you; your reputation will increase by 
such a step.” The last argument was a good one, 
for the French court had hinted that it would 
be rather absurd to incur risk for a prince who 

• Stuart Papers. 
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seemed loath to risk himself for;a crown, and 
the Pretender had long been taunted with a 
want of personal courage—probably the worst of 
all imputations for a person in his circumstances, 
or for any revolutionist. Bolinghroke was clearly 
against his going to the Highlands of Scotland, at 
a season when the navigation was.so uncertain, and 
at a conjuncture when so little progress could be 
expected in those parts; “ and,” said he, “ the 
utmost efforts of Scotland, if England cannot or 
will not rise, must end in a composition.” The 
Duke of Berwick, who had just warned Boling- 
broke that the regent had sent a/ detachment to 
8top his majesty* at Chateau Thierry, where Stair 
had received information that he was, joined 
the secretary in recommending and urging an 
immediate departure; but, differing in this 
respect with the secretary, the duke thought that it 
would be better the Pretender should go to Scot¬ 
land than any part of England. The Pretender, 
on the other hand, was very anxious that Berwick 
should go himself to Scotland, and he had sent 
him a commission, with a formal order to go to 
the Highlands, and take the command of the army 
there. “ But,” says the half-brother of the Pre¬ 
tender, “ as I had caused myself to be naturalised 
a Frenchman, with the consent of this prince, and 
was consequently become a subject of his most 
Christian majesty—as I was moreover an officer 
of the crown of France, engaged by several oaths 
not to go out of the kingdom without leave in 
writing, which, far from being given me uppn this 
occasion, the late king and the regent had ex* 
prcssly forbidden—I (lid not think myself at 
liberty, either in honour or conscience, to obey the 
order I had received.” Berwick* however, em- , 
barked one of his sons in the wild enterprise. 
“ The # King of Spain,” he says, “ sent us a hun¬ 
dred thousand crowns in ingots of gold, which we 
sent off immediately by my son, the Chevalier 
Erskine, and Mr. Bulkley: but everything seemed 
to conspire to ruin our project; the vessel they 
were in was shipwrecked on the coast of Scotland, 
and they had but just time to escape by night in 
the boat, without being able to carry off the ingots, 

* It ix quite evident that the regent acted according to circum¬ 
stances, and that a little good success, as Bolinghroke says, would 
have inclined him the right way— i. e. to support the Pretender 
openly and with all his might. It is equally certain that the regent 
at no time was sineevc and earnest in stopping the Chevalier: pro¬ 
bably he would not have been sony to be free of all the expense and 
trouble which the Pretender cost France. If he ha0 been determined 
to intercept him he might surely have done so, as nearly two months 
elapsed between the Pretender’s departure out of Lorraine and his 
sailing for Scotland; during which time the secret of his whereabouts 
was known to hundreds. Berwick says, “ Never voyage longer 
than this, for two whole months elapsed. . . The Earl of Stair com¬ 
plained to the regent, and required that lie should not bo suffered to 
pass through France. The regent answered, that if Stair would in¬ 
form him where he was, he would send thither, and have him con¬ 
ducted back to Lorraine; but that he was not obliged to be either 
the spy or the executioner of King George, One day Stair assured 
the regent that he knew the Pretender was to arrive on such a day at 
Chalons. Upon this, Contades, major of the French guards, was 
sent that way in order to try to, find him, and conduct him back to 
Bar-lesduc: but there was no possibility of meeting with him. At 
his return Contadas made up a few account to Stair of what he had 
done, with whieh Stair seamed to be satisfied, although, in the main, 
he judged, very correctly, (hat the regent had no great mind to pror 
vent the passage of the Pretender, and that Contadas had not bean 
very desirous of succeeding in his commission."—Jttemoirt. 
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which they had concealed in the bottom of the 
vessel.” Three thousand muskets, which had 
been secreted in a vessel near the mouth of the 
Seine, were of no use, for they were never sent to 
Scotland. It appears that, having got to the coast, 
and made so much stir, the Pretender was 
ashamed to Teturn to Lorraine without doing some¬ 
thing; and that the representations of Boling- 
broke and Berwick, and his anxiety to relieve 
himself from the imputation of cowardice, deter¬ 
mined him to embark. He could no longer 
doubt the affair at Preston and the battle of 
Sheriffmuir; but the Scottish Jacobites con¬ 
tinued, to call for his presence, and the Earl of 
Mar represented that he had grown stronger since 
his battle with Argyll—that his army was in¬ 
creased to .16,000 fighting men. Therefore, after 
lying some time concealed at St. Malo, the Che¬ 
valier resolved to embark for Scotland; but the 
design was now scarcely practicable at that point, 
as an English squadron closely blockaded the port. 
But Dunkirk was neither blockaded nor suspected, 
and that port offered a much better passage to 
Scotland. Leaving St. Malo, where, according to 
Bolinghroke, he had as many ministers as there 
were people about him, the Pretender travelled 
across the country on horseback, and. in disguise, 
to Dunkirk, having previously ordered .a ship to 
be prepared for him there. At Dunkirk, attended 
by only six gentlemen, who were disguised like 
himself as French naval officers, lie embarked 
immediately in a small vessel carrying eight guns, 
and, setting sail on a cloudy day in the middle 
of December, made for the little port of Peter¬ 
head, where he landed on the 22nd of that month. 
The vessel which bore him was instantly sent 
back to France with letters to Bolmgbroke and 
others. To his secretary he said briefly—“ I am 
at last, thank God! in my own ancient king¬ 
dom, as the bearer will tell you, with ull the 
particulars of my passage, and his own pro¬ 
posals of future service. Send the queen the 
news I have got, and give a line to the regent 
en attendant that I send you from the army a 
letter from our friend, to whom I am going to¬ 
morrow. I find things in a prosperous way: I 
hope all will go well, if friends on your side do 
their part as I shall have done mine.”* From 
Peterhead he proceeded in disguise through Aber¬ 
deen to Fetteresso, the seat of his partisan, the Earl 
Marshal. Here he was soon joined by Lord 
Mar, General Hamilton, and some thirty other 
Jacobites, who scoured across the country from 
Perth, leaving the army behind them. As a 
reward for his services, the Chevalier, who was 
very fond of such exercises of royalty, forthwith 
created Mar a duke. He lay for some days at 
Fetteresso, doing nothing but giving and receiving 
compliments: it was reported that he was ill of 
an ague; but it appears that the cold fit was 
occasioned by his dread of Argyll, and his doubts 
as to the movements of the regular troops of King 

• Stuart Papers. 
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George. At length, on the 30th of December, he 
began to stir: on the 2nd of January he was at 
Kinnaird, whence he \vrote to Bolingbroke, to tell 
him among other things how he was obliged to 
send back to France one of his only two experi¬ 
enced officers, “ on account of the disgust the High¬ 
landers had got of him, which was altogether 
inexplicable.” On the 4th he slept at Glamis 
Castle, the ancient and magnificent seat of the Earl 
of Strathmore; and on the 6th he made his public 
entry into Dundee on horseback, with Mar riding 
on his right hand, the Earl Marshal on his left, 
and with 300 Jacobite lords and gentlemen behind 
him. He remained for an hour in the public 
market-place to allow the people to kiss his hand. 
On the 8th he arrived at the royal palace of Scone, 
near Perth, and the head-quarters of his army, and 
there he formed a council and began to issue mani¬ 
festos and proclamations. No fewer than six pro¬ 
clamations came out in rapid succession—one for 
a general thanksgiving for the miraculous pro¬ 
vidence shown in his safe arrival; one for prayers 
in all churches; one for making current all foreign 
coins; one for the meeting of the Convention of the 
States; one summoning all fencible men from six¬ 
teen to Bixty to his standard; and another fixing 
his coronation for the 23rd day of January. It 
was noted that only two Presbyterian ministers in 
all Scotland consented to pray' for the Pretender ; 
and that only two Episcopal ministers prayed for 
King George* In fact the Episcopalians, who 
had this excuse, that they were in Scotland the 
persecuted body, hurried to prostrate themselves at 
the feet of the Pretender. In the humble address 
of the Episcopal clergy of the diocese of Aberdeen, 
Resented by six reverend doctors, who were for¬ 
mally introduced by the Duke, of Mar and the Earl 
Marshal, it was declared, that his majesty’s most 
faithful and dutiful subjects, the Episcopal cleTgy, 
did, from their hearts, fender thanks to Almighty 
God for his majesty’s jfctfe and happy arrival in his 
ancient kingdom of Scotland, wh^e his royal pre¬ 
sence was so much longed-for, and so necessary to 
animate htr loyal subjects, the noble and generous 
patriots of Scotland, to go on with that invincible 
courage and resolution which they had so success¬ 
fully exerted for the recovery of the rights of then- 
king and country. The Pretended, “ trained up 
from his infancy in the school of the cross”—“ the 
school that had sent forth the most illustrious 
princes,”—was compared by these reverend ad¬ 
dressers to Moses, Joseph, and David; and they 
declared that his princely virtues were such, that, 
in the opinion of the best judges, he was worthy to 
wear a crown even if he had not been born to one; 
and this made them confident that it would be his 
majesty’s care to make his subjects a happy people, 
to secure to them their religion, liberties, and pro¬ 
perty, and to unite them all in true Christianity, 
according to the gospd of Jesus Christ, and the 
practice of the primitive Christians. And they 
wound up their magniloquent address with ador- 
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ing the goodness of God in preserving his majesty 
amidst the many dangers to which he had been 
exposed, notwithstanding the hellish contrivances 
formed against him, for encouraging assassins to 
murder his Bacred person—a practice abhorred by 
the very. heathen ;* and with praying that his 
majesty might be blessed with a .long and happy 
reign, a plentiful royal progeny, and at last with an 
immortal crown of glory. Yet at this very mo¬ 
ment, the Pretender, a bigoted Catholic by educa¬ 
tion, was refusing a promige of security to the 
church of Ireland, and the promise he had pledged 
for the security of the church of England was very 
ambiguou!j, and liable to more than one interpre¬ 
tation. In fact he loathed all Protestant churches 
like his father James, and like his grandfather 
Charles I. he had%dopted as a system the practis¬ 
ing of equivocation, half promises, and mental 
reservations. His prime adviser, Bolingbroke, 
had told him that his declarations ought to be plain 
and frank, but he had not been able to correct that 
bent of mind which was part natural and part the 
effect of a Jesuitical education. Moreover, apart 
from spirituals, he was obstinate and self-willed, 
and yet awkward, bashful, and timid. It was in 
vain that Mar sent out a circular letter to raise the 
affections of the people by describing the Pre¬ 
tender as the finest gentleman he ever knew, and 
the most amiable :t people, oti a nearer approach, 
judged for themselves. The best portrait of him 
was drawn by one of the rebels who saw him at 
Scone and Perth:—“ llis person was tall and thin, 
seeming to be inclined to be lean rather than to 
fill up as he grows in years. His countenance 
pale, yet he seems to be sanguine in his constitu¬ 
tion, and has something of a vivacity in his eye, 
that perhaps would have been more visible if he 
had not been under dejected circumstances and 
surrounded with discouragements, which, it must be 
acknowledged, were sufficient to alter the com¬ 
plexion even of his soul as well as of his body. 
His speech was grave, and not very clearly expres¬ 
sing his thoughts, nor over much to the purpose; 
but his words were few, and his behaviour seemed 
always composed. What he was in his diversions 
we know not: here was no room for such things; 
it was no time for mirth, neither can I say I ever 

saw him smile.Wc found ourselves not at 

all animated by his presence, and, if he was dis¬ 
appointed in us, we were tenfold more so in him. 
We saw nothing in him that looked like spirit. 
He never appeared with cheerfulness and vigour 
to animate us: our men began to despise him; 

* Lord Stair's vigilance and activity had rendered him the Bubjoct 
of all kind of foul accusations among the Jacobites. His personal as 
well ns political enemy, the Duke of Berwick, honourably disperses 
these calumnies with a stroke of his pen:—" It lias also been said 
that Stair liad employed people to assassinate the Pretender. I owe 
this .justice to truth to declare that, after having thoroughly examined 
all die reasons alleged in proof of this accusation. I found them 
frivolous; and, though Stair was a great Whig, and consequently a 
sworn enemy to the Jacobite party, yet I believe him too much a 
man of honour ever to have had iuch a thought. The Duke of Mar, 
whose interest was very opposite to that of Stair, always spoko of 
him in that light, and when he spoke well of his enemy he ought to 
be believed.”— Memoirt. 
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some asked if he could speak. Ilis countenance 
looked extremely heavy. He cared not to come 
abroad amongst us soldiers, or to see us handle 
our arms or do oHr exercise. Some said the cir¬ 
cumstances he found us in dejected him ; I am 
sure the figure he made dejected us.”* There was, 
in fact, u double disappointment — a universal 
dejection. Instead of the 16,000 men in arms 
that Mar had talked about, the Pretender found 
not above 5000 or 6000, and those ill armed, and 
in no very good humour; and, instead of a well- 
appointed French army, and that abundance of 
arms, accoutrements, and money which the Scots 
had expected with the Stuart, they saw that he had 
scarcely brought anything more than the clothes 
upon his back. The government meanwhile had 
been gaining strength and employing negotiations 
both at home and abroad; so that several of the 
great Highland chiefs had listened to, or already 
concluded bargains advantageous to themselves 
but fatal to the Jacobite cause. The devotion of 
the clansmen was rather to their respective chiefs 
than to the Stuarts: at the bidding of the chief 
they were equally ready to light against or for the 
Pretender; and this too without any sense of 
shame, even if the chieftain shifted and changed 
as ftuat as the wind. Thus Simon Fraser, now 
Lord Lovat and chief of his clan, who in his mad 
youth had carried off the clansmen, with bagpipes 
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playing, to join Dundee and fight for the Pretender’s 
lather, having made his bargain with that power¬ 
ful Whig chief the Earl of Sutherland, carried off 
all his clansmen to make war upon Sir John 
Mackenzie, who held the important town and posi¬ 
tion of Inverness for the Pretender, but who was 
soon compelled to abandon it to Lovat. And as 
soon as the rest of the Frasers, who had followed a 
younger branch of the family to Mar’s standard, 
learned that Lovat, the great head, had gone over 
to the opposite interest, they threw away their 
white cockades and went in a body to the royal 
army. Not trusting entirely to the insidious nego¬ 
tiations of Highland chiefs, many of whom had 
proposed an accommodation with the court before 
the arrival of the Pretender, the English cabinet 
adopted various means of making sure of the result. 
Horace Walpole, the brother of Sir Robert, had 
been dispatched to the Hague to claim 60Q0 men 
from the Dutch, in virtue of an article in the Gua¬ 
rantee Treaty; and 5000 regular troops had been 
brought over from that country and sent down to 
Argyll. The parliament had now really set a price 
upon his head, by offering a reward of 100,000/. 
to any one that should seize the Pretender dead or 
alive. All half-pay officers had been recalled to 
active service, and twenty-one regiments were 
raised, or begun to be raised, in different parts of 
England, Money, arms, ammunition, and abun¬ 
dant supplies of provisions—all that was wanting 
2 t 2 




on the other side—were put at the disposal of the 
Duke of Argyll, who, moreover, received still more 
proofs of die failure of the insurrection from the 
north of Ireland, and from the western Highlands. 
Although he had done nothing in or for that ill** 
used country, the Pretender indulged in a day¬ 
dream of ^ new war in Ireland, and of successes 
there that would turn the scale in his favour. 
“ There are,” he says in a letter to Bolingbroke, 
“reports of a rising in Ireland: pray God it be 
true.” He thought that the Duke of Ormond, 
though he could not get into England, might get 
into Ireland and make a terrible stir there. Dillon, 
who commanded the Irish brigade in the service 
of France, might be sent over to Dublin, where he 
could not fail of being useful. But these plans 
were of the latest, and the Pretender was obliged 
to avow that, after all, everything would depend 
upon the French regent. “ Such are our circum¬ 
stances,” said he, “ and such as I hope will move 
the regent, who can alone, but that with ease, sway 
the balance on our side, and make our game sure. 
What is absolutely necessary for us, and that with¬ 
out loss of time, is a competent number of arms, 
with all that belongs to them; our line Irish regi¬ 
ments, with all their officers and the Duke of Ber¬ 
wick at their head; for whom and to whom I wish 
he may now be my general, but he shall never be 
my minister. His presence here would really work 
miracles, for they say nothing but good of him; 
and, to please them here, I am forced to say lie is 
coming, for the contrary belief would be of the 
worst consequence.”* Mar, he said, was weary of 
the command of the army, and wished to be re¬ 
lieved of that burthen.t If the regent, while he 
sent the Duke of Berwick with the Irish brigade 
into Scotland, would only help Ormond into Eng¬ 
land, “ that would end the dispute very soou.” He 
had written to Spain to implore the assistance of 
King Philip, whose ingots of gold had been lost. 
“ The troops he now asked from Spain might be 
speedily got over; for that was the point—a 
speedy succour would gain all, and without it all 
was lost;”—and he trusted that Bolingbroke would 
neglect nothing in using the most urgent argu¬ 
ments in the pleading of his cause. The Pretender 
next spoke to his secretary about a private loan to 
relieve his woeful impecuniosity. “ Could there 
not,” he says, “ be ways found to raise money on 
particular people at Paris ? You know how well 
inclined to me the French are in general.” But 
Bolingbroke found little or no inclination among 
private Frenchmen to risk their cash; and little 
or no encouragement from the regent, who was 
fully assured by this time that the success of the 
rebellion would be exceedingly doubtful, even 
though the Stuart were backed by a French army. 
The Pretender declared that he should not be able 
to hold his ground beyond the spring of the year; 

§ 
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f The Pretender apoke very favourably of the dhdntereatcdnMi, 
fidelity, and eordiaUttaehment of the Earl of Mar; but is his di* 
eoangenumt Mar had endeavoured to obtain term* through the 
Count** of Murray trim her nepiiew the Duke of Argyll. 


hut Argyll did not wait for the melting of the 
snow; and he found himself obliged to fly even 
sooner than he had expected. On the 16th of 
January, with a countenance more dejected than 
ever, he held a council at Perth, and spoke like a 
doomed man. “ For me,” said he, “ it will be no 
new thing to be unfortunate. My whole life, even 
from my cradle, has been a constant scries of mis¬ 
fortunes, and I am prepared, if so it please God, 
to suffer the threats of my enemies and yours.” 
A number of things were determined upon in a 
hurry, which ought to have been begun if not 
finished before. Perth, for example, was to be 
fortified, and the advance of the Duke of Argyll 
was to he impeded by burning and destroying all 
the towns and villages between Perth ami Stirling, 
with the corn, forage, and whatsoever else might 
be found in the country. A proclamation to this 
effect was signed by the Pretender, and a scene of 
horror ensued: Auchtcrardcr, Blackford, and a 
number of small villages, were burnt to the ground, 
and the poor inhabitants, women and children, the 
aged and the infirm—the able-bodied men had 
been forced from their homes, either into the re¬ 
bellion or into the royal army—were exposed, 
houseless, to the extremities of the season, in one 
of the coldest winters that had been known for 
many generations. The poor sufferers, deprived 
of everything else, as well as of their cots or huts, 
perished in many places of cold and hunger; and 
mothers with their infants at the breast, were 
found dead among the snow-heaps. 

Argyll had been kept inactive by waiting for the 
Dutch troops, by the want of artillery, detained by 
contrary winds at the buoy of the Norc, by the 
deep fall of snow, and perhaps also by the corre¬ 
spondence he was maintaining with some of the 
Highland chiefs, as the Marquess of Huntly and 
Lord Seaforth, who excused themselves from at¬ 
tending the Pretender, and privately assured Argyll 
that they would join him. The government, it 
appears, became suspicious of his delays, though 
they must have been acquainted with the causes of 
them, and General Cadogan was sent clown to 
quicken the Duke of Argyll. Then a small train 
of artillery was brought up from Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, provisions and forage were procured, and 
put upon light waggons, and Colonel Guest was 
detached from Stirling with two hundred dragoons 
to reconnoitre the roads leading to Perth, in order 
to begin the march of the royal army, who, be it 
observed, had not been accustomed even under the 
great Marlborough, and in climates less severe, to 
make campaigns in winter. The snow was very 
deep, and there happened a fresh and heavy fall; 
and, beyond a certain point, there were narrow 
and deep defiles completely blocked up with snow, 
and not a roof, not a bit of thatch, not a naked 
tree to give shelter to the troops. Nevertheless, 
on the 24th the Duke of Argyll and General t!a- 
dagan advanced in person to survey the roads 
leading to Perth, and to direct the labours of the 
soldiers and peasants employed in clearing the 
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roads from snow. The rebel Highlanders, ad¬ 
vancing from Perth and from a few little garrisons 
they held on the borders of Fife, skirmished to 
interrupt these operations, which could only go on 
under cover of muskets, and which were slow and 
tedious in themselves. But on the 29th a consi¬ 
derable advance ms made, and a detachment of 
the royalists, with two pieces of cannon, got to the 
castle of Braco, which was immediately abandoned 
by the rebels. On the 30th the army advanced 
and lay all night in the open air on the snow, all 
but a detachment of 200 dragoons and 400 foot, 
which had driven the Highlanders out of Tulli- 
bardiue. On the following morning the main body 
crossed the river Earn without opposition, and ad¬ 
vanced to Tullibardinc, which was only eight miles 
from Perth. That little city and the temporary 
court there had been a scene of contusion, despon¬ 
dency, and riot, ever since the 24th, when Argyll 
had been seen upon the move. The Highlanders, 
who were half famishing, looked with a longing eye 
towards the well-filled provision wagons and tum¬ 
brils of the regular army, and were ready and 
willing to try another battle, though we are inclined 
to believe they never would or could have thought 
of standing a siege in Perth, that being a military 
service for which they were wholly unfit, and 
which was opposed to their habits. But the Pre¬ 
tender had no gTeat stomach for fighting at any 
time; the disparity of force and warlike means was 
suflicicntly alarming; and, though they would not 
abandon him or give him up to his enemies, many 
of the chiefs undoubtedly considered that the best 
thing that could be done for or with the Pretender 
would be to send him back whence lie came—to 
convey him, unscathed, to some port from which 
he might escape to France. On the 28th a sort 
of council of war sat all night without coming to 
any positive resolution. The Highlanders, or at 
least some of the clans, insulted the officers as 
cowards, and made a wild hubbub in the streets of 
Perth. One of the officers asked them what they 
would have them do ? “ I)o! ” rejoined one of 
the mountaineers, “ what did you call us to arms 
for ? Was it to run away ? What did the king 
come hither for? Was it to see his people 
butchered by hangmen, and not strike one stroke for 
their lives ?” Thus passed the 29th; and at night 
another council sat, to differ in opinion and quarrel, 
and to come to no certain conclusion. But on the 
morrow the near approach of Argyll and Cadogan 
made some resolution necessary; and on that day, 
the anniversary of the execution of Charles I., the 
Pretender got ready to quit Perth and his ancient 
kingdom of Scotland, in which he had been just 
five weeks. And on Tuesday, the last day of 
January, as Argyll with his main body was ad¬ 
vancing from Tullibardine, Perth was evacuated, and 
the Pretender and the Highlanders' defiled across 
the broad, deep, and rapid river Tay, which was 
then frozen over with ice strong enough to bear 
both horse and foot. Having crossed the Tay, 
Mar and the Pretender proceeded along the Carse 


of Gowrie to Dundee—the rapid movements of a 
Highland army leaving them little to apprehend 
from the slow pursuit of the regular troops, whose 
horses inunany places could scarcely keep their 
feet. ArgjdHias been reproached for not follow¬ 
ing up and annihilating the now disheartened in¬ 
surgents ; but we do not believe that it waB in his 
power to proceed faster than he did; though, at 
the same time, we may admit, and even respect, 
the inclination of which he was suspected, to faci¬ 
litate the escape of the Pretender, with at least his 
life. Argyll, wdio received notice of the retreat 
about four in the afternoon, sent and occupied 
Perth by Dutch and English troops at ton o’clock 
on the following morning. II is grace with Gene¬ 
ral Cadogan and the dragoons entered in the course 
of the same day; but the rest, of the army, delayed 
by bad weather and bud roads, did not arrive till 
night. . On the following morning, having secured 
in Perth a few of the rebel prisoners, “ who, being 
drunk, had stayed behind the rest,” Argyll followed 
along the Carse of Cowrie with six squadrons 
of dragoons, three battalions, and a detachment of 
800 light foot, being still impeded by the state of 
the roads, as also by the provisions and artillery 
he thought necessary to take with him. When lie 
reached Dundee—on the 3rd of February—he of 
course found the Highlanders all gone, the light- 
footed mountaineers having struck along the road 
to Montrose, a road buried under the snow and 
almost impassable to any other kind of troops. 
Argyll, however, followed and sent Cadogan towards 
Montrose by another route. On the. 5th of Febru¬ 
ary, about the hour of noon, Cadogan, who had got 
as fur as Arbroath, received advice that the Pre¬ 
tender was gone for France the evening before, 
lie had ordered the clans which had remained 
with him since his flight from Perth to be ready 
to march with him about eight at night tow ards 
Aberdeen, where, he assured them, they would find 
a considerable force just arrived to join him from 
the continent. At the hour appointed lor their 
march the Pretender’s horses were at the door of 
the house in which he lodged, a guard of honour 
was ready to see him mount, and no doubt was en¬ 
tertained by the Highlanders as to his remaining 
with them and going on to Aberdeen; hut in the 
meantime he hud slipped out on foot by a back 
door, proceeded to Lord Mar’s quarters, and thence 
by a by-way to the water-side, where a boat was in 
waiting. Mar and the Pretender got into this boat, 
which carried them to a French ship of about 
ninety tons, called the Marie Theresa of St. Malo, 
which lay in the offing with her yards bent. About 
a quarter of an hour later, two other boats carried 
on board the Earl of Melfort, the Lord Drummond, 
Lieutenant-General Sheldon, and ten other gentle¬ 
men, and then they spread their sails and put to 
sea. This cunning and paltry flight was decisive 
as to some important parts of the Pretender’s cha¬ 
racter ; but there fire one or two circumstances to 
be mentioned tint do honour to his better feelings. 
He left behind him a letter addressed to the 
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Duke of Argyll, with a small sura of money—pro¬ 
bably nearly all that he had—for the relief of the 
poor people dwelling between Perth and Stirling, 
whose houses and villages had been burned by his 
orders; and, in a letter addressed to General Gor¬ 
don, who took upon him the remnant of the High¬ 
land army, he acquainted his friends that the dis¬ 
appointments he had met with, especially from 
abroad, obliged him to leave the country; and, 
after thanking them all for their services, he ad¬ 
vised them now to consult their own safety, in the 
way they should think most advisable. Together 
with General Gordon, the Earls Marshal and 
Southesk, the Lord Teignmouth, son to the Duke 
of Berwick, and many other Jacobite noblemen and 
gentlemen, were left behind to shift for themselves. 
Some of these, with a few Irish and foreign officers 
that had come lately from the continent, hurried 
away to Peterhead, in order to embark where the 
Pretender had landed: but they were closely fol¬ 
lowed by a flying detachment from the army of 
Argyll, who entered Aberdeen on the 8th. This 
detachment prevented the embarkation at Peter¬ 
head, and followed this portion of the fugitives to 
Fraserburgh, where the Pretender’s physician, 
whom he had left behind in his hurry, was taken 
prisoner by Colonel Campbell of Final). Between 
that place and Banff a few other prisoners were 
taken; but the principals all escaped. The main 
body of the insurgents who remained under General 
Gordon, struck off from Aberdeen by Castle Gor¬ 
don, Strath-Spey, and Strath-Don, diminishing in 
numbers at the opening of every glen or mountain- 
pass which led to the homes of some of them. 
Coldhel Grant took possession of Castle Gordon, 
and there halted, Argyll and Cadogan having both 
agreed not to risk their regular troops among the 
wild parts of the Highlands, where they were sure 
of loss, if not of destruction. Gordon drew up at 
Badenoch with no more than 900 or 1000 men; 
and this residue of the army soon dispersed, some 
going into the wilds of Lochabcr, some into regions 
equally inaccessible, and most of them, it is said, 
with the intention of waiting for the Pretender in 
the following summer. But about 120 gentlemen 
on horseback, among whom were the Lord Duffus, 
Sir George Sinclair, General Eclyri, Colonel Hay, 
Sir David Threpland, and other noted Jacobites, 
made for the extreme north of the Highlands. On 
the coast of Moray they seized ten open boats, and 
shot their horses through the head to prevent their 
being of service to the enemy. Embarking in the 
open boats they made for Capeness, and landed 
safely at Dunbeth. From that point they rode and 
sailed to the Orkneys, where a ship of twenty guns 
belonging to the Pretender was ready to take them 
on board. Two of the larger boats, containing sixty 
of these desperate men, reached the Orkneys and 
the ship in safety; but the rest of the boats were 
swamped or upset, and forty-seven of these Jacobite 
gentlemen were drowned. 

The Pretender himself had stretehed over to 
Norway, whence he shaped his course for the 


coast of Holland and GravelincB, at which port he 
arrived seven days after quitting Aberdeen. His 
game was up; he had given the most abundant 
proof that he could not play it—that stakes on his 
side were thrown away; but Bolingbroke, who 
waited upon him as soon as he arrived incognito 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, attempted to revive 
his spirits, and to prescribe a political line of 
action. His lordship advised him to get back to 
his old quarters at Bar-le-duc as soon as possible ; 
as, otherwise, the French regent and the Duke of 
Lorraine, who had been so much vexed and an¬ 
noyed by the remonstrances of the English court, 
would drive him in reality out of France, to seek 
shelter with the Pope on the other side of the 
Alps, where he must have great difficulty in cor¬ 
responding with his partisans in England am] 
Scotland. The Pretender fancied that he could 
prevail with the Duke of Orleans ; hut that ease- 
loving regent, who was well watched by Lord 
Stair, refused even to grant him an audience; and 
then, after several days had been lost, James 
assured Bolingbroke that he would follow his 
advice, and set out for Lorraine the very next 
morning at an early hour: he begged his lordship 
would follow him thither as soon as he could, and 
he pressed him in his arms at parting like a 
bosom friend. But, three days after this, when 
Bolingbroke thought he was many a league off, 
he unexpectedly received a visit from the Duke of 
Ormond, who handed him two orders written by 
the Pretender, and stating, sans phrases , that he 
was dismissed from his post as secretary of state, 
and must deliver to the Duke of Ormond all the 
papers in his office! The witty profligate says 
that this all might have been contained in a 
moderate - sized letter-case: but the rage which 
this treatment excited was scarcely to he contained 
in any space. Bolingbroke, with all his genius, 
had been duped and insulted by a blockhead and 
a bevy of women. Instead of taking post for 
Lorraine, the Pretender had merely gone to an 
obscure house iu the Bois dc Boulogne, close to 
Paris, and had there confabulated and plotted with 
a set of kept-women and secretaries of foreign em¬ 
bassies, who used the place, and the majority of 
the persons assembled in it, for two kinds of in¬ 
trigues ; and, after receiving some pourparlers from 
the minister of Philip king of Spain, and of the 
heroic madman of the North, Charles XII., and 
dismissing Bolingbroke, either because when in his 
cups he had spoken disrespectfully of his tempo¬ 
rary master, or because he suspected him of 
treachery, he set off from the French capital. 
Bolingbroke says that he had in his hands matter 
wherewith to damp the triumph of the Duke of 
Ormond, who was now secretary of state as well 
as lord-general to the prince without state or army. 
He says—“ I gave the duke the seals and some 
papers I could readily come at. . . . .1 took bare 
to convey to him (the Pretender), by a safe hand, 
several of his letters which it would have been 
very improper the duke should have seen. I am 
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surprised that he did not reflect on the consequence 
of my obeying his order literally. It depended on 
me to have shown his general what an opinion the 
Chevalier had of his capacity. I scorned the 
trick, and would not appear piqued, when I was 
far from being angry.” But anger would be too 
weak a word to express what Bolingbroke felt, 
lie instantly renounced and denounced all con¬ 
nexion with the Jacobites; made overtures to Lord 
Stair, who was too conscious of his ability to 
despise him, and told Muria d’Este, the wretched 
mother of a wretched son, that he wished his arm 
might rot off if he ever again drew sword or 
pen for that cause. The Duke of Berwick saw at 
once the enormous blunder that had been com¬ 
mitted in their dismissing the only Englishman 
the Pretender ever had able to manage his affairs. 
The duke dwells at some length, and with extra¬ 
ordinary heat, for a person habitually so cool and 
collected, upon this subject. “Bolingbroke,” he 
says, “ was born with splendid talents, which had 
raised him at a very early age to the highest em¬ 
ployments; he exerted great influence over the 
Tories, and was, in fact, the very soul of that party. 
Could there, then, be a more lamentable foolish¬ 
ness than to turn off’ such a man at the very time 
when lie was most wanted, and when it was most 
desirable to avoid making new enemies ? If even 
he had been to blame, it would have been prudent 
to have excluded him by some milder means, 
and such would not have been hard to find; for it 
need only have been insinuated that the coldness 
which existed between him and Ormond would 

not admit of their acting any longer together. 

But to cast a public stigma upon Bolingbroke, 
and seek to blacken his character with the world, 
is an inconceivable proceeding, and one that has 
lost King James many more friends than people 
generally believe. I was myself in part a witness 
how Bolingbroke acted for the king whilst he had 
the management of his affairs; and I owe him the 
justice to say that he left undone nothing which he 
could possibly do: he moved heaven and earth 
to obtain supplies while the king was in Scotland, 
hut was always put off by the French court; and, 
though he saw through their pretexts, and com¬ 
plained of them, yet there was no other power to 
which he could apply.”* Berwick, as the Pre¬ 
tender had so often done before, speaks contemp¬ 
tuously of tlic ability of Ormond. He also fully 
confirms the account already given of the Pretend¬ 
er’s duplicity. He says that the Duke of Ormond 
had always been jealous of Bolingbroke on account 
of his superior genius, and the apprehension that 
he would always have more interest than himself; 
that all the petty politicians and blundering plotters 
fancied that they should have everything their own 

• Memoirs.—Popp, who knew the man most intimately in after¬ 
life, yhen time, ami sorrow, and sickness had softened down his 
vices, seems to have thought more highly of Bolingbroke than of any 
of his contemporaries. His affection and zeal for his friend certainly 
misled him, when, instead of relating the degrading story of the dis¬ 
missal, he told Spence that" Lord Bolingbroke quitted tne Pretender 
because he found him incapable of making a good prince .”—Spenct i 
■Anecdotes. ’ 
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way if they could put Ormond at their head; that 
the Earl of Mar had also his private interest in 
view;—“ he wished to impose upon the public the 
idea that, if he had been assisted, while in the field, 
by Bolingbroke as he ought to have been, his insur¬ 
rection would have succeeded: besides this, Mar 
wanted to be the sole minister, and to govern every¬ 
thing; foT which purpose it was necessary that 

Bolingbroke should be dismissed.Moreover, 

Mademoiselle de la Chausseraye, and several other 
of the women, enraged at Bolingbroke for his not 
consulting them any more, joined the rest of the 
assailants.” 

When he took the road, the Pretender went to 
Chalons, in Champagne, where he waited for an 
answer from his always unwilling host, the Duke 
of Lorraine, touching iiis former lodgings at Bar- 
le-duc. After some delay that little potentate told 
him, that, on account of the consideration he thought 
himself obliged to entertain for King George, he 
must advise him to seek an asylum elsewhere, in 
Deux-Ponts; assuring him, however, that, if the 
King of Sweden would not permit him to reside 
there, he, the Duke, would receive him back in 
Lorraine at the risk of all the evil consequences 
that might befall him therefrom. No refusal 
could be more politely worded; hut still it was a 
refusal; and, instead of going into Ijorraine or into 
the little state of Deux-Ponts, the Pretender, irri¬ 
tated at the duke, made a long stage towards Rome, 
and settled himself under the wing of the pope in 
the city of Avignon, which the French lmd still 
allowed to remain to the holy see. In that famed 
old town, where Petrarch met his Laura, the Pre¬ 
tender was rejoined by the Duke of Ormond, the 
Earl of Mar, and other Scotch and English fugi¬ 
tives and outcasts. Little danger was to be appre¬ 
hended from these stalking specimens of mediocrity 
or imbecility. The arch-minister Bolingbroke 
gone, the cabinet of the Pretender wus little better 
than a conclave of old women. 

But, in the mean time, hundreds, thousands of 
Englishmen and Scots were paying a severe penalty 
for their rash doings. In Scotland the number of 
prisoners was very small, and little work was done 
by the courts of law; hut the clans were let loose 
upon one another, and the troops of George were 
put to live at free quarters in the houses and upon 
the estates of the Jacobites. But, in England, 
Forster’s imbecile conduct and dastardly surrender 
at Preston had filled the gaols of the North with 
prisoners of a strange variety of conditions—non- 
juring Protestants, high-church divines, Popish 
priests and monks in disguise, fox-hunting Jaco¬ 
bite squires, and Catholic officers and non-com¬ 
missioned officers who had been turned out of 
the army on account of their religion: and mixed 
with these were Highland chiefs and dunnie- 
wassails, and Jacobite Lowland lairds, who had 
marched with Forster from Kelso. Upon some 
of these unfortunate enptives military law was 
executed, and they were tried in bands by a court- 
partial, and then shot in a heap ; while above five 
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hundred prisoners of inferior condition were left 
inhumanly to starve of hunger and cold in various 
castles and gaols in the North. Forster and the 
most conspicuous of the leaders were marched off 
for London, where they arrived on the 9th of 
December. When these unfortunate gentlemen 
had crossed Finchley Common, and reached the 
brow of Highgate Hill, they were made to halt, 
and to submit to numerous indignities: their arms 
were tied behind their backs like cut-throats and 
cut-purses; their horses were led by foot soldiers, 
and their ears were stunned by all the drums of 
the escort beating u triumphal march, and by the 
shouts, scoffs, and jeers of the multitude. Upon 
their reaching the city, such as were lords or 
noblemen were sent to the Towerr-the rest were 
divided among the four common gaols. They 
were not long suffered to remain there in doubt 
and uncertainty: the nation, the parliament, which 
re-assembled on the 9th of January, were eager for 
an example, and far two anxious, in the spirit of 
the time, for blood. On the very day of the open¬ 
ing of parliament Mr. Lechmere, afteT a long and 
vehement speech, interspersed with allusions to the 
many direct interferences of providence on the 
side of the government, impeached James Earl of 
Derwcntwater of high treason. Other members 
of the Commons, with fewer words but equal heat, 
impeached Lord Widdrington, the Earls of Niths- 
dale, Winton, and Carnwath, Viscount Kemnure, 
and Lord Naim. Not a single voice was raised in 
opposition, not an effort made in debate to avert the 
doom of these incompetent revolutionists, though 
certainly there was still many a Jacobite in the 
House. On the 19th of January these noblemen 
were all brought before the House of Lords, assem¬ 
bled as a court of justice in Westminster Hall, with 
Earl Cowper, the chancellor, presiding as lordhigh 
steward. They knelt at the bar till tlie chancellor 
desired them to rise; and 1 then they all but one 
confessed their guilt, and threw themselves upon 
the mercy of King George—a prince neither un¬ 
merciful nor cruel, but far indeed from possessing 
either a tender heart or a lively imagination. 
Sentence of death, as traitors, was forthwith pro¬ 
nounced upon Widdrington, Nithsdale, Carnwath, 
Kenmure, and Ixird Nairn; and preparations 
were ordered for the trial of Lord Winton, who 
had pleaded not guilty. Secretary Stanhope, who 
was a man of feeling, interposed and saved the 
life of Lord Naim, who had been, his. schckd- ' 
fellow: but the united interest and earnest supplica¬ 
tions of the Duchesses of Cleveland and Bolton, of 
the young Countess of Derwentwater pleading with 
tearB for the husband she tenderly loved, and of 
many other ladies of rank, failed in rafivdng the 
rough and sturdy king, who admitted them,to an , 
audience, but adhered to his purpose, which: Fas 
the purpose of the majority of hissomistejs. 
Bribes, which had 'Succeeded before in like cir* 
cumstances, were ofiered now without efoect. Sixty 
thousand pounds dm tendered for the single 
pardon of Lord Derwentwater, who, up to the 


time of the mad rising in the north, had been 
living happily and hospitably in his fine old 
castle, reflected in the clear waters of one of 
the most beautiful of English lakes; and for 
whose present hard fate tears were shed and 
lamentations raised in every valley and on every 
hill-side in Cumberland. Some “of the best 
of the Whigs in the Commons, and among 
them poor Steele, would have Baved life without 
money or bribe; but Robert Walpole, who in 
after-life wa^ certainly not a cruel minister, was 
on the present occasion perfectly obdurate: he 
expressed his horror and disgust at the leniency of 
these Whigs, whom he called “ unworthy members 
of this great body,” since they could, “ without 
blushing, open their mouths in favour of rebels 
and parricides.” To make the descent of the axe 
the surer, Walpole moved that the IlouBe should 
adjourn till the first of March, intending to proceed 
to execution in the interval: he carried his point, 
but it was only by a majority of seven. But in the 
Upper House a better fight was made on the side 
of mercy. The Earl of Nottingham, who, in for¬ 
mer times, had been Tory enough to put himself 
in the same situation, stood up and supported the 
petition of the condemned lords. Nottingham, it 
will be remembered, was of the present cabinet— 
the single avowed Tory in it. He carried his 
motion by the narrow majority of five for an 
address to the king for a reprieve; but thereby he 
lost his' place, it being instantly resolved by Robert 
Walpole and the rest of the ministers that lie 
should be dismissed from office, aud that his son 
Lord Finch, and his brother Lord Ailesford, should 
be sent from court ulso. Nor were the efforts lie 
had made in the House of Lords of much use, for, 
when the Commons carried up the address, George, 
with an immoveable face, and with a speech that 
Walpole had prepared for him, laconically told 
them “that on this and all other occasions he 
would do what he thought most consistent with 
the dignity of the crown and the safety of his 
people.” As, however, other favourable circum¬ 
stances had arisen for the Earl of Carnwath and 
Lord Widdrington, and as some respect was due to 
the opinion and feeling of the House of Lords, 
those two noblemen were respited. The three 
remaining victims were left for execution, and, to 
prevent any further interference, orders were sent 
to the Tower to have the block ready on the fol¬ 
lowing morning.. But during that night the con¬ 
jugal affection 'and heroism of Lady Nithsdale 
robbed the block of a head. She dressed her lord 
in her own clothes, and he escaped by night, and 
in that disguise, out of the Tower. There thus 
remained only two victims—the English Lord Der¬ 
wentwater and the Scottish Lord Kenmure; and 
they, at an egrly hour the next morning—the 24th 
of February-^were firought to the scaffold on 
Tpwer-hill. The English lord was the firsf'that 
suffered. He was deadly pale, but his voice was 
film; and on the whole he behaved like a man of 
courage arid conscience. He declared that he died 
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a Roman Catholic; that he deeply repented his 
plea of guilty at his trial; and that|he knew and 
acknowledged no king but James III., his right¬ 
ful and lawful sovereign, “ whom he had an incli¬ 
nation to serve from his infancy.” He further 
insisted that he had intended wrong to no man, 
that he harboured malice against no man, not even 
against those of the present government who were 
instrumental in his death; “ that he had intended 
to serve his country as well as his legitimate king, 
and to contribute to the restoration of the ancient 
and fundamental constitution of these kingdoms.” 
At one blow the executioner severed the neck of 
James Ratcliff, third and last Earl of Derwentwater, 
a gallant, courteous young man, perhaps the most 
interesting victim of this attempted revolution. 
The Scottish Lord Kenmure died an episcopalian. 
He was attended on the scaffold by his two sons, 
and by two clergymen of the established church. 
He, however, acted like Derwentwater in repenting 
of his plea of guilty; and in praying for the Pre¬ 
tender he showed equal courage and endured more 
suffering, for the executioner was obliged to strike 
twice. 

Lord Winton, who had pleaded not guilty, em¬ 
barrassed his prosecutors, for, though he seemed at 
times crazy or half idiotic, he managed his busi¬ 
ness with considerable craft and skill, and on his 
trial Btruck one of the first of Whigs and ministers 
with a sharp repartee. He was not put upon his 
trial till the 15th of March, having gained time by 
petitions and other devices. There was most 
abundant evidence to show that he had been out 
for and with the Pretender, voluntarily and with¬ 
out compulsion from the rebels; but he told their 
lordships he had plenty of good witnesses in Scot¬ 
land to disprove this, if their lordships would only 
take into consideration that the season was very 
unfavourable to travelling, and would allow them 
time to come up. Cowper, the lord high steward, 
overruled these objections rather harshly. “ I 
hope,” said Winton, “ you will do me justice, and 
not make use of Cowper law, as we use to say in 
our country—hang a man first and judge him 
after.”* He entreated to have counsel allowed 
him; but this was refused, and thereupon he re¬ 
fused to say anything. He was found guilty of 
high treason, and sent back to the Tower; but it 
appears that there was no real intention to proceed 
to execution, and, after lying some time in that 
state prison, he effected his escape. 

In the beginning of April a commission for try¬ 
ing the rebels of inferior rank met in the Court of 
Common Pleas. Forster, Brigadier Mackintosh, 
and twenty of their confederates were found guilty 
on indictments for high treason. Forster and 
Mackintosh were both fortunate enough to break 
their prison and escape, and seven others followed 
their example, and got safe to the continent. But 
foui* were executed in London, and twenty-two in 

* This promt, in the south of Scotland, is more commonly called 
Border law, or Jedburgh justice. The name employed by Lord 
Winton is that by which it is known farther north, from the town o." 
Cowper, or Cupar, la Fife. 
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Lancashire, where above a thousand submitted to 
the king’s mercy, and petitioned to be transported 
to the colonies in America. The amount of punish¬ 
ment and of blood seemed in those days unaccount¬ 
ably and imprudently small. As the English < 
Catholics, driven by persecution, and intolerance, 
and msult, into disaffection, had in some places 
shown so warm a zeal for the Pretender, it was 
resolved to increase those very evils which hnd 
been the cause of their disaffection. On the 17th 
of April a hill “ to strengthen the Protestant in¬ 
terest in Great Britain, by enforcing the laws now 
in being against Papists,” was finally passed with¬ 
out opposition. By one of the clauses of this bill 
all such persons as, being Papists, enlisted in his 
majesty’s service, were to meet with effectual and 
exemplary punishment. So violent was this Pro¬ 
testant feeling even in some of the most enlightened 
and most liberal of the Whigs, that the Lord 
Chancellor Cowper, in passing sentence on the 
Catholic peers, uncharitably and indecently abused 
their religion, and advised them to choose, better 
spiritual guides to attend them on the scaffold. 

The Whigs in the last general election had se¬ 
cured a most triumphant majority; but extreme 
changes in opinion had of late years been both fre¬ 
quent and sudden; and it was seriously appre¬ 
hended by the new king and his ministers, that 
circumstances had been and were at work among 
the people, which would render another general 
election very uncertain in its issue—perhaps return 
a strong Tory majority. With the first George the 
word Tory was, and could be, little better than a 
synonym for Jacobite or traitor: it was scarcely 
possible for him to he impartial, and to look coolly 
on the struggle of the two parties for power and 
pre-eminence. In his eyes, and in the opinion of 
a vast portion of the nation, it was not a mere 
party contest, a dispute about general principles, 
but a life and death conflict for dynasties and entire 
systems. But for the Whigs George would never 
have got to England; and, notwithstanding the 
Hanoverian Tories, whose number had been re¬ 
duced since his accession by the disappointment of 
their hopes in obtaining high places and rewards, 
he firmly believed that, hut for the Whigs, the 
Jacobites, Tories, and high-church-men would 
send him hack to Germany in the course of a 
single session. It therefore became the great ob¬ 
ject of his majesty and the present Whig cabinet 
to keep by all means in their power the Jacobites 
and Tories out of parliament; and to effect this, 
they resorted to the very questionable iheasure of 
passing an act not only extending the limit of the 
duration of future parliaments from three to seven 
years, but even so far disregarding the act of 1694, 
under which the members of the existing House 
of Commons had been returned* as to give to the 
present parliament also the benefit of the extended 
term. If the act of 1694 were to continue law, the 
present Whig parliament must rise in little more 
than a year, when the nation was likely to be 
threatened with invasion from abroad, insurrec- 
2 u . 
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tions at home, plots, intrigues, and manoeuvres of 
all kinds; but if, on the contrary, four years could 
be added to its existence, there was a probability 
that the political atmosphere might clear up in the 
interval—the Whigs would have time to complete 
their work, and the new king to become somewhat 
better acquainted with his subjects, among whom 
at present he was moving and acting like a strange 
man in a strange country. Ministers resolved 
that the Septennial Bill should originate in the 
House of Lords, where neither a failure nor the 
unpopularity of the measure could do any direct 
mischief; and on the 10th of April the Duke of 
Devonshire, lord steward of the household, and 
son of the nobleman who had been one of the 
principal promoters of the Triennial Act, brought 
in the new bill for repealing that act, which, 
according to the preamble, had been found “ very 
grievous and burdensome, by occasioning much 
greater and -more continued expenses in order to 
elections of members to serve in parliament, and 
more violent and lasting heats and animosities 
among the subjects of this realm, than were ever 
known before the said clause was enacted.” The 
preamble also assigned, as a special reason for the 
most objectionable part of the new measure, that 
the Triennial Act, if allowed to continue, might, 
“at this juncture, when a restless and popish 
faction are designing and endeavouring to renew 
the rebellion within this kingdom and an invasion 
from abroad, be destructive to the peace and 
security of the government.” The Duke of 
Devonshire, the proposer, was supported by the 
Duke of Argyll, Lords Dorset, Carteret, Cowper, 
and other peers attached to the ministry; and the 
measure was opposed by the Duke of Buckingham, 
Lords Peterborough, Nottingham, Anglesea, and 
all the Tories. On a division the commitment was 
carried by 96 votes to 61.* When the bill had 
finally passed the lords it was sent down to the 
Commons by the hands of two of the judges. 
Before the debate on the second reading, petitions 
against septennial parliaments were presented 
from the boroughs of Marlborough, Midhurst, 
Abingdon, Newcastle-under-Lync, Horsham, Hast¬ 
ings, Westbury, Cardiff, Peterfield, and the cor¬ 
poration of Cambridge; but, though the boroughs 
had found frequent elections a very profitable trade, 
these were all of them that petitioned the House. 
Robert Walpole was at the moment lying so 
dangerously ill that his life vfas despaired of; but 
his colleagues in office, secretary Stanhope, Craggs, 
Lord Coningsby, Jekyll, and others, exerted them¬ 
selves to the utmost; and the Whigs generally, 
whether in office or out, did the same. Steele 
spoke with great vivacity. “ Ever since the 
triennial parliament has been enacted,” said he, 

• Thirty poem entered a protest against the bill, and among them 
■were the Dukes of Somerset and Shrewsbury, who had both 
quarrelled with the Whig mini*. -• and the new king. Shrewsbury, 
who had played the most important of all the pkrts in the last scene 
of Queen Anne’s reign, had resigned his office of lord chamberlain in 
disgust, and had recommenced the correspondence with the Jacobites 
ana the agents for the Pretender in the preceding autumn shortly 
before Mar threw off the mask. 


“ the nation has been in a series of quarrels and 
contentions; the first year of a triennial parlia¬ 
ment has been spent in vindictive decisions and 
animosities about the late elections; the second 
session has entered upon business, but rather with 
a spirit of contradiction to what the prevailing 
set of men in former parliaments have brought 
to pass, than with a disinterested zeal for the com¬ 
mon good; the third session has languished in the 
pursuit of what little was intended to be done in 
the second session; and the approach of an ensu¬ 
ing election has terrified the members into a servile 
management, according as their respective princi¬ 
pals were disposed towards the questions before 
them in the House. Thus the state of Eng¬ 
land has been like that of a vessel in distress 
at sea; the piloting mariners have been wholly 
employed in keeping the ship from sinking; the 
art of navigation was useless, and they never 
pretended to make sail.” On the other hand, 
Sir Thomas Hanmcr, late speaker, Lord Guernsey, 
Mr. Lcchmere, Mr. Bromley, and others, combated 
long and loudly for triennial parliaments. They 
represented that short and frequent parliaments had 
been the rule of the English constitution; that, 
whenever parliaments had been prolonged over¬ 
much, consequences had ensued most dangerous to 
the liberties and interests of the nation, which had 
ever recognised the source of the evil, and consist¬ 
ently pursued their object, till, in the time of Wil¬ 
liam III., the Triennial Act was passed. “ Long 
parliaments,” said Shippen, a rising Tory, “ will 
naturally grow either formidable or contemptible.” 
To the argument of the Whigs—that the Triennial 
Act had, in fact, made a triennial king, a triennial 
ministry, and a triennial alliance—the Tories re¬ 
plied that, if they meant the king was rendered 
precarious and unsafe by the Triennial Act, it was 
false; if the ministry, it was neither the duty nor 
the object of the House of Commons to perpetuate 
an administration; and that, in saying that frequent 
parliaments would discourage foreign powers from 
entering into treaties and alliances with us, they 
offered an insult to the nation, as they seemed 
thereby to imply that we ought to give up our con¬ 
stitution in order to gratify our allies. Still further, 
on this latter point the Tories insisted that any 
change in the Triennial Act would have a worse 
effect upon our foreign relations than ever the act 
itself had had; and that the Septennial Bill would 
discourage or drive away our allies more than any¬ 
thing else, as it would prove to them that the king 
was so insecure on his throne that he. feared his 
people, and could not trust them with the choice of 
members for a new parliament. When the House 
went into committee on the Septennial Bill, Lech- 
mere proposed a clause to incapacitate all persons 
that held pensions during pleasure from sitting in 
either House of Parliament; but the proposition 
was considered by the Whigs as a mere stratagem 
for delaying or defeating the whole bill; and it 
was negatived by the exertions of Secretary Stan¬ 
hope and Craggs; who, however, instantly moved 
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for leave to bring in a separate bill for the better 
security of the independence of parliaments. The 
Septennial Bill was read a third time on the 26th 
of April, when the Tory minority could muster no 
more than 121 votes; and, with the applauses of 
some, and the curses of others, it became the law 
of the land. The great Somers, whose compli¬ 
cated disorders had ended in a paralysis which 
affected both mind and body, died on the very day 
the bill was passed. The equally conspicuous Whig, 
Halifax, had died some months before him. It 
is said that Somers, on his death-bed, expressed his 
hearty approbation of the Septennial Act; but 
those who love shorter parliaments doubt whether 
he was in a state competent to give an opinion. 
Perhaps a better objection is, that the story rests 
upon hearsay* On the 8th of June Stanhope and 
Craggs’s separate bill, disabling any person from 
being chosen a member of the House of Commons, 
or sitting or voting in the same, that held any pen¬ 
sion during pleasure, or for any number of years, 
from the crown, was passed; and on the 26th of 
June the parliament was prorogued after a speech 
from the throne, in which George declared that he 
felt great satisfaction at the prospect of a settled 
government, to he supported by a parliament which 
had shown such zeal for their country and for the 
Protestant interest of Europe. 

And, as his majesty now considered himself 
in a state of security, and as he had been relieved 
by a subsequent statute from the embatrassing 
clause in the Act of Settlement restraining 
him from leaving the kingdom, he intimated 
that he was going to revisit his dominions in 
Germany, the state of affairs on the continent 
demanding serious attention. And, in fact, the 
elements of strife and hostility seemed to he 
combining in a very alarming manner against 
this first prince of the House of Hanover, who, 
beyond Holland and the States-General, had 
scarcely a single ally upon w-hom he could de¬ 
pend ; for, even his own son-in-law, the King of 
Prussia, a capricious, wrongheaded prince, was 
frequently tempted to quarrel with him, and even 
to proceed to the extremity of joining the confede¬ 
racy against him. The disputes carried on first 
between Hanover and Berlin, and then between 
London and Berlin, would fill many pages of vio¬ 
lent and at times exceedingly indecorous language. 
The Emperor Charles, who was vested with the 
fanciful function of preserving harmony through¬ 
out the Germanic confederacy, was upon several 
grounds exceedingly jealous of George I., whom 
he personally disliked; and he had also a strong 
antipathy to the Dutch—the Hanoverian’s best 

* The anecdote, and the dying speech of Somers, are said to have 
been communicated by the tint Lord Sydney and Mr. Charles 
Townshend, who said they had it from their father. Lord Towiw- 
hend.—C6*e’* Waljnle, The anecdoto imports that Lord Townshend 
visited Somers as ho was dying, and that Somers, after embracing 
him warmly, said,' ■ I have just heard of the work in which you arc 
engaged, and congratulate you upon it. I never approved of the 
Triennial Bill, and always considered it in effect the reverse of what 
it was intended. You have my hearty approbation in this business; 
and I think it will be the greatest support possible to the liberty of 
the country.” 


allies—-on account of their conduct at the peace of 
Utrecht, and in the barrier treaty. The emperor, 
however, was not in a condition to provoke open 
hostilities with England and Holland; and, though 
he declined any direct engagement for compelling 
the Pretender to remove to Rome, and remain 
there quiet upon an English pension allowed by 
the occupant, or, ns he considered him, the 
usurper, of his throne, he consented to a defensive 
alliance with England in case of aggression from 
France or any other power, with a mutual gua¬ 
rantee of territory. This alliance was concluded 
a month before the English king prorogued his 
parliament; but still there remained the difficult 
business of the Pretender’s removal beyond the 
Alps, and many other serious questions which 
would be best settled on the continent. Lord 
Stair, after the miserable failure of the expedition 
into Scotland, had acquired a great influence over 
the French regent, who was himself surrounded 
by many difficulties. According to the arrange¬ 
ment of the peace of Utrecht, the Duke of Orleans, 
by the death of the boy Louis XV., would be pro¬ 
moted from his condition of TCgent to that of sole 
and absolute sovereign of France. Philip V. of 
Spain, indeed, stood nearer to the French throne; 
but in accepting the Spanish he had made that 
solemn act of renunciation about which so much 
has been said. It was, however, well known to 
Orleans that, in case of this sickly hoy’s death, 
Philip would get absolved from his oaths, set the 
act of renunciation and the treaty of Utrecht at 
defiance, and claim the French kingdom. And, 
indeed, as if to facilitate his seizure of the throne, 
Philip had endeavoured, and was at the moment 
endeavouring to deprive the Duke of Orleans even 
of the secondary and temporary honours and ad¬ 
vantages of the regency. Orleans doubtless felt 
the value of the friendship of King George, but 
neither party had or could have much confidence 
in the other: George lclt that the regent would 
use him for his own purposes, and then, if bene¬ 
ficial to his own interests, turn against him; nor 
was Orleans a whit surer of George. Lord Stair, 
however, made smooth many difficulties and 
doubts, and established such a degree of confi¬ 
dence between the two princes, that they agreed 
to proceed to a treaty. As a national object, which 
had been proposed before, in the latter days of 
Louis XIV., Orleans was anxious to obtain the 
erasure or modification of that clause in the treaty 
of Utrecht which had bound France to demolish 
Dunkirk and fill up its port. That port, indeed, 
had been partially destroyed; but, to get an equi¬ 
valent, the French had begun to dig a new basin 
and a new canal at Mardyke, upon the same, coast, 
and at a very short distance from Dunkirk. If 
George would consent to, this making of a new 
Dunkirk—a scheme which had been vehemently 
denounced even under Queen Anne—he (the re¬ 
gent) would bind-himself to other compliances. 
He represented, as the French diplomatists had 
done before, that Mardyke was not Dunkirk, nor 
2 u 2 
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Dunkirk Mardyke; that there was nothing in the 
treaty of Utrecht to prevent the French making a 
new port wherever they pleased; and that treaties 
ought to be taken Jiterally—for what they ex¬ 
pressed, and for no more. But George and his mi¬ 
nisters, who knew and feared the strong feeling of the 
English people on the question, held that the spirit 
and intention of the treaty ought to be decisive— 
that it was the intention, as it was the obvious interest 
of England, that her coast should be embraced in 
that direction neither by Dunkirk nor by any 
other such place: and here, perhaps, the nego¬ 
tiations would have come to a stand-still if it had 
not been for the increasing difficulties of Orleans, 
and his conviction that, after all, it was better to 
keep the regency than to get permission to make 
a new port. Accordingly he removed the nego¬ 
tiations from the Hague, took the management out 
of the hands of Chateauneuf, and placed it in 
those of his prime adviser, the Abbe Dubois, 
who was equally his minister of state and the 
minister of his pleasures and debaucheries. The 
abbe, properly instructed, went into Holland, and 
found himself at the Hague,—ostensibly only to 
buy pictures, and books, and porcelain,—just as 
King George was to pass through that town on 
his way to Hanover. There it was easy for the 
abbe to talk, as if merely for the sake of conversa¬ 
tion, with the English ministers and courtiers who 
were following their new sovereign to his own 
dominions; as also to discover that Secretary 
Stanhope was thinking very seriously of a defi¬ 
nitive treaty with France, separate from, and inde¬ 
pendent of, the general arrangements of Utrecht. 
Upon receiving this information, the Duke of 
Orleans instructed Dubois to continue his travels, 
even unto Hanover, where he was to appear in a 
private capacity, but, at the same time, with 
ample authority to treat. Secretary Stanhope re¬ 
ceived the abM, who arrived at Hanover on the 
19th of August, in a friendly manner, and gave 
him a lodging in his own house or apartments. 
Dubois, following the general practice of diplo¬ 
matists and horsedealers, who t always ask for 
more than they expect and are ready to take, be¬ 
gan by asking Stanhope for Mardyke; but the 
English secretary told him at once that that point 
would never be yielded—that England would never 
consent to the continuance of the works there. 
But, on the other matter or matters which the 
abbe’s pupil and employer, Orleans, had far more 
qj, heart, Stanhope was as ready, as courteous, and 
complying as could be desired. England, he said, 
would not only support the duke in his regency, 
but would also guarantee to him his succession to 
the throne, in case the young Louis should die. 
“ As to the succession to the thrpne of France,” 
wrote Stanhope to Lord Townshend five days after 
the abbe’s arrival at Hanover, “ I offered to draw 
up an article with him, expressing his majesty’s 
guarantee of the same to the Duke of Orleans, in 
as strong terms as he could suggest; but, when 
we came close to the point, I found that, notwith¬ 


standing this guarantee of the succession be the 
only true and real motive which induces the re¬ 
gent to seek his majesty’s friendship, yet the abbd 
was instructed rather to have it brought in as an 
accessory to the treaty, than to have an article so 
framed as to make it evident that that was his 
only drift and intent. He insisted, therefore, very 
strongly, for three days, that his majesty should in 
this treaty guarantee the treaty of Utrecht, the 
sixth article of which treaty contains everything 
which relates to the succession of the crown of 
France.” This, however, Stanhope positively re¬ 
fused ; and then the abbt; “ talked of going away 
immediately”—“ which threat,” adds Stanhope, 
“ I bore very patiently.” The English secretary 
was not deceived; the abbti soon returned in a 
much less exacting humour, and agreed for the 
regent that he should rest satisfied with the in¬ 
sertion of an article guaranteeing the 4th, 5th, and 
6th articles of the treaty of Utrecht between France 
and England, and the 31st between France and 
Holland—“ the two former of which relate only to 
the succession of England, and the two latter con¬ 
tain everything which concerns the succession of 
France and the renunciations upon which it was 
founded.”* King George approved of an article 
which Stanhope drew up to this effect, and, after 
three days’ further wrangling, preliminaries were 
agreed upon by Stanhope and Dubois. The abbti 
not only said nothing in favour of the Pretender, 
but actually suggested, himself, several methods for 
driving him from Avignon beyond the Alps. 
When the preliminaries were signed by Stanhope 
and Dubois, they were forwarded to London for ap¬ 
proval, and to the Hague for a further accession to 
the treaty, it being the intention of George all uiong 
to include his best allies, the Dutch. Lord Towns 
bend and the rest of the cabinet fully approved of 
these preliminaries, but expressed some doubt 
whether the regent would really demolish Mar¬ 
dyke in the manner laid down. M. d’Iberville, 
whom the Duke of Orleans had sent over espe¬ 
cially, indeed tried hard to preserve the canal and 
sluices at Mardyke in a condition capable of re¬ 
ceiving men-of-war and privateers; but he receded 
from his point as the Abbtf Dubois had done, and 
consented to an arrangement which, in the opinion 
of the most skilful of our sea officers and engineers, 
would effectually exclude ships of war and pri¬ 
vateers, and leave Mardyke a simple and unpro¬ 
tected fishing port. The English ministers im¬ 
puted this readiness of the regent “ partly to the 
perplexed state of his own affairs, and partly to his 
having a better opinion of his majesty’s affairs than 

heretofore.But (they added), be the cause 

what it will, they think they have the justest cause 
to felicitate his majesty on the conclusion of this 
treaty with France.” ,* 

Matters were in this state by the month of 
September (1716), when the treaty itself' was 
drawn up and prepared for ratification. But at 
this point George’s anxiety as Elector of Han- 

v.* Secretary StanUope’B Dispatches in Cone, Memoirs of Walpole. 
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over to extend his dominions on the continent, 
and the desperate spirit of Charles XII. of Swe¬ 
den, cast a damp on the negotiations, and for 
some months greatly embarrassed George and 
his English and Hanoverian advisers. At the 
peace of Westphalia the rich districts of Bremen 
and Verden, which had formerly been bishoprics 
and separate states, were secularised and ceded to 
Sweden, which continued to possess them in quiet 
till Charles XII, carried his victorious arms so 
far, as to be conquered by Russian serfs at Pultava. 
Then, Danes, Norwegians, Prussians, Saxons, and 
all the nations that had crouched at his feet rose 
up for revenge; and while he was detained a cap¬ 
tive at Bender, in Turkey, whither he had fled, 
they commenced helping themselves to his terri¬ 
tories. His Danish majesty had seized upon Ver¬ 
den and Bremen, and conquered Sleswick and 
Holstein. But in November, 1114, Charles XII. 
suddenly arrived in Sweden ; and then the ene¬ 
mies he had so thoroughly beaten and humiliated 
began to tremble anew. Frederick of Denmark, 
in order to secure part of the prey he had made, 
offered to relinquish another part to George; and 
in the month of July of the preceding year (1115) 
George had concluded a treaty, not as king of 
England, but as Elector of Hanover; and, upon 
condition of keeping Bremen and Verden for him¬ 
self, lie had engaged to join the coalition against 
Sweden, and to pay his Danish majesty a sum 
equal to about 150,000/. sterling. Instantly some 
of the ill effects of having for king of England a 
prince that was sovereign of another country were 
made manifest: a British squadron under Sir 
John Norris was sent in the autumn of that year 
(1115) to the Baltic, upon a pretext that it was 
necessary to protect the British trade and shipping 
iu that sea, where Danes, Swedes, and Russians 
were carrying on a maritime war and committing 
depredations: but the real object was to overawe 
the Swedes and to compel Charles to submit to 
the' demands of the coalition, and agree to cede 
certain territories for a stipulated sum—the pro¬ 
minent condition being, of cdurse, that George, as 
Elector of Hanover, should be allowed to retain 
both Bremen and Verden. Nearly at the same 
time that Sir John Norris appeared in the Baltic 
with the ships of England, six’thousand Hano¬ 
verians marched into Pomerania, and there joined 
the Danes and Prussians, who reduced the islands 
of Rugen and Uledon, and attacked Stralsund, 
into which place Charles XII. had thrown him¬ 
self, but from which he was now obliged to retire. 
The heroic madman was furious at the conduct of 
George and of the English cabinet: he taunted 
them as cowards for thus falling upon one already 
beset by many enemies; and, adopting at once, 
with his constitutional daring, a bold and im¬ 
mense scheme, he put himself in communication 
witH the Jacobites of England and Scotland, and 
engaged to back the Pretender in a new war in 
Great Britain with 12,000 veteran Swedes. At 
this very moment Charles's rival, Peter the Great, 


who on many points was as mad as himself, 
stretched forth his rude arm to grasp a part of 
Denmark and a portion of the Germanic empire, 
betraying too clearly and too early that Russia was 
aiming at nothing less than the entire dominion of 
the Baltic. Unexpectedly an army of Muscovites 
marched into Mecklenburg, where great dissen¬ 
sions prevailed between the reigning duke and his 
subjects. Peter had given his niece in marriage 
to this little potentate of Mecklenburg; and 
could challenge, if necessary, a sort of family right 
to interfere. The King of Denmark took the 
alarm, and remonstrated: the semi-barbarous 
czar told him to take heed, or he would quarter 
his Muscovites in Denmark. Frederick poured 
out his sense of these wrongs and insults to his 
close ally, King George, who was himself deeply 
interested as a German prince, and who, moreover, 
bore an inveterate hatred to Peter* George, in 
the heat of his rage, sent his favourite Bernsdorf 
to Stanhope with a project “ to crush the czar im¬ 
mediately; to secure his ships, and even to seize 
his person, to be kept till his troops should eva¬ 
cuate Germany.”t Stanhope, as an English mi¬ 
nister, was startled at this daring proposal, in 
which the laws of nations were completely over- 
lobkcd: he went directly to the king his master, 
and found him wedded to the scheme, and most 
anxious that orders for carrying it into immediate 
execution should be sent to Sir John Norris and 
the English fleet in the Baltic. Stanhope, how- 
cver, though fond of daring enterprises, would 
not take upon himself to do more than instruct 
Norris to join his remonstrances with those of his 
Danish majesty. But it appears that, if Stanhope 
could have obtained the sanction of Townshend 
and the ministers at home, he would not have 
been disinclined to a sudden war with Russia. 
“ I shall check my own nature, which was 
ever inclined to hold strokes, till I can hear from 
you,” lie wrote to Townshend towards the 
end of Septeniher; “but you will easily ima¬ 
gine how I shall daily be pressed to send orders 

to Sir John Norris.We may 

easily master the czar if we go briskly to work, 
and if this be thought a right measure. But 
how far Sweden may be thereby enabled to 
disturb us in Britain, you must judge. If the 
czar be let alone, he will not only be master of 
Denmark, but, with the body of troops which he 
has still behind on the frontiers of Poland, he may 
take quarters where he pleases in Germany.” 
Stanhope added, that he and the king also were 
now exceedingly anxious to have the treaty with 
France ratified; that the Abbd Dubois continued 
to talk well and promise fairly; and that it was 
clear, as matters now stood, not a moment ought 
to be lost in finishing that treaty. Lord Towns¬ 
hend, it appears, disapproved entirely of a war 

* There vh no love lost between the two royal brothers; " the 
ciar hated King George mortally.” “ This hatred.” says St. Simon, 
“ lasted all their lives, and in the greatest bitterness.” 

T Stanhope's Dispatches to Lord Townshend in Coxc, Memoirs of 
Sir Robert Walpole. 
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against the czar—of any new war in the North— 
and George’s son the Prince of Wales, who invaria¬ 
bly differed from his father, professed to be of the 
same opinion as his lordship. In a private and 
confidential letter to Secretary Stanhope, Towns- 
hend declared that such a northern war might be 
their ruin; and that an immediate peace ought to 
be made with Sweden, even at some cost or sacri¬ 
fice. In a public dispatch Townshend represented 
that the contemplated rupture with the czar would 
be followed by very evil consequences; that the 
ships and British merchants in Russia would be 
seized upon at once, and that a stop would be put 
to the supplies of naval stores which England 
drew from that country. George had required 
that Norris and his squadron should be left to 
winter in the Baltic, as neither the czar nor his 
rival Charles followed the southern routine of 
going into winter quarters, and suspending hosti¬ 
lities when the weather grew bad; but Townshend 
strongly opposed this, as being unsafe 'at a mo¬ 
ment when England was threatened with a new 
rising of the Jacobites, and with an invasion from 
Sweden. In this public dispatch Townshend 
speaks not merely for himself and for the cabinet 
over which he presided, but also for his royal high¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales, whose opinions he 
makes very prominent, as if to shelter himself 
under his name against the choler of the king his 
father. Townshend was esteemed a frank and 
honest minister; but he was so only comparatively; 
and the very best statesmen had not as yet re¬ 
nounced the ancient practice of shuffling and 
double-dealing. The following proposal and the 
manner in which it is put in the minister’s dis¬ 
patch, as if solely proceeding from the heir to the 
crown, is deserving of particular notice:—“His 
royal highness is of opinion that his majesty, if he 
thinks the King of Denmark able to go through 
with the project himself, may insinuate privately, 
and under the greatest secrecy, that he will not 
only acquiesce in his Danish majesty's making 
this attempt, (». e. to seize the person of the rzar , 
$*c.), but that he will also support and assist him 
in the sequel of the affair when once this blow is 
given.” King George was greatly dissatisfied 
with these half proposals, and this evident back¬ 
wardness on the part of his English cabinet; and 
Lord Townshend added to his ill-humour by the 
freedom of his language in remonstrating with 
Robethon and the Hanoverian ministers, and by 
his continuing to insist on the return of the Eng¬ 
lish fleet. Townshend’s private secretary Poyntz 
said, in a dispatch to Stanhope,—“ My lord com¬ 
mands me to acquaint you, that it makes him lose 
all patience to sec what ridiculous expedients they 
propose to his majesty for extricating themselves 
out of their present difficulties, as if the leaving 
you eight men-of-war to be frozen up for six 
months would signify five grains towards giving 
a new turn to the affairs of the North.” Secretary 
Stanhope, however, seems to have been still in¬ 
clined to bold strokes, and to have been moved 
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and alarmed by the position of the czar, and the 
already encroaching and grasping spirit of the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg. Like the Prince of 
Wales, the secretary was convinced that Peter 
intended to make himself master of all the coast 
of the Baltic at least. “ I believe,” said this 
ardent and accomplished man, “ it may not be im¬ 
possible to put this northern business in such a 
light, as may induce the British parliament 
not to look on it with indifference. If I mistake 
not, Cromwell, who understood very well the in¬ 
terest of England with respect to foreign powers, 
fitted out more than one fleet to the Baltic, with no 
other view than to secure that, in the treaties of 
peace to be made betwixt those Northern poten¬ 
tates, a freedom of trade to the Baltic should be 
preserved to all nations. He frequently offered 
considerable sums of money to the King of Sweden 
for Bremen. [One of the places for which George 
had bargained with his Danish majesty , and 
which he now possessed not as King of England 
but as Elector of Hanover.'] It is now certain, 
that if the czar be let alone three years, he w ill be 
absolute master of these seas.” 

During the height of these alarms Stanhope 
and his master were equally impatient to finish 
their affair with the Abbe Dubois, and to remove 
some obstacles which the French treaty had en¬ 
countered on the part of the States-Gcneral. 
The Muscovites, however, were not then quite 
so powerful as they seemed to be; and Peter, 
who was beset by the diplomacy of nearly all 
Europe, and remonstrated with, if not threatened, 
by the English admiral, withdrew the greater 
part of his troops, and for the present gnve up 
his alarming projects upon Mecklenburg, and 
Northern Germany. After this the French treaty 
languished again; and in the discussion and ma¬ 
nagement of it Stanhope and Townshtnd disagreed 
and quarrelled, and thus gave origin to the noted 
schism in the great Whig administration. The 
king, who considered himself insulted by Towns¬ 
hend, took part with Stanhope : the States General 
complained of both ministers, as though they had 
been indifferent to their interests and careless 
whether Holland were included or not in the treaty 
with the French regent. There also arose another • 
quarrel between the king and Robert Walpole, the 
paymaster of the army, about some Gorman troops 
which Walpole refused either to pay or to retain in 
the service of England* Walpole stood by Towns¬ 
hend, who, besides displeasing the king, had made 
an enemy for lifts of one of the German mistresses, 
Mademoiselle de Schulemberg, who was soon after 
created Duchess of Munster in Ireland, and Baroness 
Glastonbury, Countess of Feversham, and Duchess 
of Kendal in the English peerage. He had also 
provoked her colleague Bothmar, who, according 
to the minister’s own declaration,." had every; day 
some infamous project or other on foot to get 

* During the heat of the Rebellion in Scotland, and by the 
authority of parliament, some Saw-Gotha and Muneter troopi were 
taken into our pay. 
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money.” There is not the least doubt of the 
rapacity of the Duchess of Kendal and the Baron 
Bothmar, who continued to reside in England, and 
to act for or in concert with the ill-favoured mis¬ 
tress. The duchess was ready to make money in 
any way; and, as peerages had been sold by mis¬ 
tresses before, and had been obtained by other 
means equally or more disgraceful, she was en¬ 
couraged to offer for “ a consideration,” a peerage 
to Sir Richard Childc, a wealthy trader and a Tory 
member of the House of Commons—the political 
creed being of little consequence in her eyes: but 
here also she was opposed by Lord Townshend. 
It thus became every day more and more clear that 
Townshend must fall. It also happened unfor¬ 
tunately for that minister that he had become in¬ 
volved in a quarrel with Marlborough’s son-in-law, 
the Karl of Sunderland, who did not enumerate 
among his many merits a calmness of temper or a 
readiness to forgive wrong. At the day of change 
when the Tories had to make way for the Whigs, 
Sunderland was dissatisfied with the lord-lieu¬ 
tenancy of Ireland which was allotted to him; and 
since then he had dissatisfied Townshend by the 
way in which lie executed the duties of that always 
difficult and trying office, in which no man could 
do common justice to the natives and the Roman 
Catholics, without exciting a tempest among the 
English Protestants. The latter, with a glorious 
defiance of right and of the rules which ought to 
direct such matters, fell upon Sunderland because 
he appointed native Irish to be judges, and bishops 
too! And, as Sunderland was no zealot or bigot, 
and would not persecute or make war upon mass- 
houses, he was accused of being no Christian, and 
of entertaining designs hostile to the creed and pro¬ 
perty of the Anglican church. Upon the death of 
the Marquess of Wharton, in the preceding year, 
Sunderland was allowed to exchange his lord-lieu¬ 
tenancy for the privy seal and a scat in the cabinet; 
hut he continued to be in an ill humour against 
some of the ministers personally, and to draw 
closer his ties of intimacy with the more liberal 
of the Whigs, who already looked upon the great 
Whigs in power as little better than Tories under 
another name. In the course of the present autumn 
the lord privy seal went to Aix-la-Chapelle to drink 
the waters, professing,’according to Walpole, “ an 
entire reconciliation and a perfect union” with 
Townshend and his party; but intending, in fact, to 
do all that he could with the new sovereign to pre¬ 
cipitate their downfall. From Aix-la-Chapelle with 
the express permission of the king and Secretary 
Stanhope, Sunderland repaired to Hanover, where 
he made a wonderful progress in the favour of his 
sovereign and in the friendship of Stanhope. He 
went with the court to Gohre, a hunting seat which 
the king loved to frequent, and he took part rather 
in the business than in the sports of the place. He 
was there on the 11th of November, when Stan¬ 
hope, now sure of his game, tendered his resigna¬ 
tion, it being, he said, impossible that he should 
any longer co-operate with Lord Townshend, who 


was at once so dilatory and so positive. George, of 
course, instead of accepting the resignation, made 
Stanhope write a letter to Townshend to intimate 
his majesty’s displeasure at the long delays of the 
French treaty, and to demand an explanation 
of his conduct. And on the very same day Sunder¬ 
land indulged his vindictive temper by writing 
another letter to Townshend, but without the king’s 
authority, in which he repeated the complaints and 
injunctions in a very harsh and arrogant style. To 
this rude attack of Sunderland the prime minister 
made no reply whatever*; to the authorised letter 
of Stanhope he wrote a short answer, which ended 
with a prayer that God would forgive him as he 
did. To the king—in more modern and more 
honourable times the letter would huve been ac¬ 
companied by a resignation—-Townshend wrote a 
vindication of his conduct in every part of the 
transactions relating to the French treaty. But 
there weTe other circumstances which widened the 
breach. George I. was at least as jealous as a father 
as the Prince of Wales was an undutiful or impa¬ 
tient son; and he had begun to Buspect that, during 
his absence on the continent, Townshend had been 
caballing witli the heir to the throne. It has been 
asserted that Stanhope as well as Sunderland pro¬ 
moted these suspicions for their own interests and 
purposes; but there is a want of sufficient evidence 
to prove this fact against Stanhope* Apparently 
to try an experiment upon his cabinet or to lay a 
trap for Townshend and Walpole, who were about 
equally suspected, the king intimated that, if pro¬ 
per means could be found to carry on affairs in 
England in his absence, he should like to remain 
at Hanover the whole winter; and he desired 
Townshend to inform him of the sentiment of the 
cabinet, and of the heads of such business as it 
would be necessary to bring forward in the mean 
time in parliament. Townshend forthwith drew 
up and sent a sketch of the opinion of ministers 
as to the stormy politics of the North, the provid¬ 
ing of funds for the public debt, the trial of Lord 
Oxford, and a proposed act of indemnity. So far 
there was little, if anything, to displease the king; 
but at the next step Townshend lloundered into 
the mire. Instead of pressing his majesty to return 
into England, he urged that, if his majesty chose 
to remain at Ilanover, the Prince of Wales should 
be entrusted with a discretionary power during his 
absence, so as to be able to meet any unexpected 
difficulty or new combination of circumstances. 
Horace Walpole, the brother of Sir Robert, was 
selected by Townshend to carry this remarkable 
dispatch to Hanover, and there to explain it fully to 
the king. It is pretty obvious that Walpole was also 
instructed by his brother and by Townshend to 
endeavour to remove unfavourable impressions 
from the royal mind, and to counteract, in parti¬ 
cular, the very inimical influences of Sunderland. 
But for this kind of duty Horace Walpole, who 
was frank, open, and somewhat over-choleric, was 
ill suited. When he reached the hunting seat of 

Com.— Lord Mahon. 
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Gohre he found the king, who, we believe, had 
never intended otherwise, hilly determined to return 
to England and tp open die session of parliament 
in person; and upon this the [unsuspicious envoy 
thought it quite unnecessary to go into that part of 
the dispatch which treated of the Prince of Wales, 
as it was only intended to provide for a contingency 
which no longer existed. Thus the subject was 
left to rankle in the mind of George uncorrected by 
any explanation: and the dispatch indeed became 
the death-warrant of Lord Townshend’s adminis¬ 
tration. . Matters were made worse by exagge¬ 
rated intelligence received from England, which 
represented the prince as courting popularity by 
extraordinary means, and as uniting himself with 
Hampden and other extreme Whigs; and which 
spoke of extensive intrigues headed by the Duke 
of Argyll, and having for their obvious object the 
placing of the son above the father even in his life¬ 
time. Horace Walpole was allowed to return to 
London with dispatches and explanations, which 
seemed satisfactory even to Ills far more acute brother 
and to the prime minister; but before he had got 
to St. James’s the king had declared, in a great 
passion, to Stanhope, at Hanover, that he would 
most assuredly dismiss Lord Townshend from his 
service. Stanhope took to himself the credit of 
softening the king’s resentment, and inducing 
him to give his consent that Townshend should 
be offered the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland as a 
sweetener; and he insists that to have attempted 
to do more for Townshend would have ren¬ 
dered “ the continuance of a Whig administra¬ 
tion with any ease to the king ” an impossibility. 
We believe that there was little or no exaggera¬ 
tion in Stanhope’s account of the exceeding un¬ 
easiness the king had been in of late.* But, on 
the other side of the water, the behaviour of the 
Prince of Wales had created almost equal inquie¬ 
tude; and Robert Walpole had been obliged to de¬ 
clare two or three months before this, that his 
royal highness was actually conducting himself in a 
manner to irritate his father and greatly embarrass 
ministers. “ By some things that daily drop from 
him,” says Walpole, “ he seems to be preparing 
to keep up an interest of his own in parliament, in¬ 
dependent of the king’s.” Stanhope saw a thou¬ 
sand reasons for which Lord Townshend ought to 
accept the lieutenancy of Ireland; and he told 
Walpole, that, if Townshend did what he ought to 
do, the cabinet council would remain just as it 
was, with the addition of the Duke of Kingston as 

n seal. “ But,” continued Stanhope, “ if my 
Townshend shall decline Ireland, and if— 
which by some has been suggested, but which I 
cannot think possible—he should prevail upon you 
to offer to quit your employments, the king, in this 

* In this lettcT to Robert Walpole, Stanhope nays—" I must own 
I think he haa reaton to be uneasy, even though I don’t pretend to 
know so much of the matter as the king does, his majesty receiving 
many advices which come neither through my hands nor my Lord 
Sunderland’s. But I caunot help observing to jttu, that he is jealous 
Oi certain intimacies with the two brothers (Argyll and Isla). 1 hope 
his majesty’s pieaence in England, and the behaviour of our Mends 
in the cabinet, will remove these jealousies.” 


case, hath engaged my Lord Sunderland and my¬ 
self to promise that his lordship will be secretary, 
and that I, unable and unequal as I am everyway, 
should be chancellor of,the exchequer for this 
session; the king declaring that, as long as he 
can find Whigs that will serve him, he will be 
served by them; which good disposition his ma¬ 
jesty shall not have reason to alter by any back¬ 
wardness in me to expose myself to any trouble or 
hazard. You know as much of our plan now as l 
do, and arc, I dare say, fully satisfied that I think 
it highly concerns me that you should stay where 
you are. I am very sorry that my Lord Towns¬ 
hend’s temper hath made it impracticable for him 
to continue secretary.”* Townshend was at the 
time exceedingly popular in England, being 
esteemed as essentially an English minister, above 
all foreign influences, and patriotic, blunt, and 
thoroughly honest. To resign he was obliged ; 
but the acceptance or non-acceptance of the lord- 
lieutenancy was a matter of free choice, and he in¬ 
dignantly rejected it. “ My private affairs,” said 
he, “ would not permit me to remove to Ireland, 
any more than common honesty would allow me to 
put the profits of that employment in my pocket, 
without going over to do the duties of it.”t To 
Stanhope, who had seen the thousand reasons why 
he should accept the Irish place, he wrote a bitter 
letter; and to Sunderland he wrote another. This 
violent lord had provoked him by a letter addressed 
to Lord Oxford, in which lie directly accused 
Townshend, Robert Walpole, and the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Cowper, of secret engagements with the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Argyll. Towns- 
liend called this an infamous accusation, pro¬ 
ceeding from the villany and infatuation of Lord 
Sunderland. Robert Walpole and his brother 
were at first equally indignant: they wrote to 
Stanhope, reproaching him with his “ sudden 
changes to old sworn friends;” and declaring it 
to be their opinion that it had never been expected 
at Hanover that Townshend would, nor desired 
that he should, accept the lord-lieutenancy. Stan¬ 
hope, who was not on the losing side, kept his 
temper, re-assured the Walpoles, and prevailed 
upon them still to persuade Townshend to accept 
the lieutenancy, which would be kept open for 
him till t the king’s return. In the mean time 
George had left Hanover for England,, and arrived 
at the Hague. Here he was detained several days 
by important business with the States-General, 
who feared, and who had reason to fear, the effect 
of any serious division in the Whig cabinet—for 
through such a gap the Tories might get back to 
office, aud then the whole scheme of foreign policy 
so recently laid down would be inevitably deranged. 

* He says farther—“ The king will not bear him in that office, la¬ 
the consequence what it will. This being the cose, I hope and desire 
that you wiU endeavour to reconcile him to Ireland, which I once 
thought he did not dislike, and which, I think, he cannot qow re¬ 
fuse, without declaring to the world that he will serve upon no other 
terms than being viceroy over father, son, and these threo kingdoms, 
lithe Whig interest to be staked in defence of such, a pretension? 
or, is the difference .to the Whig party, whether Lord Townshend be 
secretary or lord-lieutenant of Ireland, tmtif 

t Letter to Slingelond. 
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Some of the ablest and best of the Dutch ministers ' 
were the personal friends of Townshend; and, 
while they endeavoured to soften the animosities 
of the king, they laboured to remove the obstinacy 
of the minister, and entreated his lordship not to 
decline the offer of the lord-lieutenancy, and so 
close the avenue to his returning favour: if even 
he were indifferent as a courtier, he ought, they 
said, as a patriot, to sacrifice his resentment to the 
necessity of union and to the public good. Nearly 
a month before the king’s arrival at the Hague, 
the treaty with the French regent had been signed 
for England and France; and a few days after 
George’s departure thence for London, it was 
finally signed for Holland, and then became “ The 
Triple Alliance.”* 

George readied London by the end of December, 
and, as his first passion had abated, he received 
Townshend very graciously, and even confessed to 
him that he had been over-hasty. [He afterwards 
represented to the fallen minister, through the 
medium of Bcrnsdorf, that, though he had per¬ 
haps proceeded too hastily, and though he could 
not with due regard to his own dignity and con¬ 
sistency immediately restore Townshend, he was 
ready and willing to give him every other possible 
satisfaction: and, in the end, Townshend conde¬ 
scended to accept the lord-lieutenancy, and to 
pocket its profits without going over to perform its 
duties. He was continued a member of the cabi¬ 
net ; and his conduct was not merely excused, but 
applauded by his party and friends as the only 
course that could prevent a fatal schism among the 
Whigs. Thus the Walpoles, the Pulteneys, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Orford, and the rest of 
the men in place continued as they were; the only 
change being the appointment of Methuen to be 
one of the principal secretaries of state. But from 
this moment Sunderland was suspected to be the 
secret mover of the royal counsels. Owing to 
these difficult negotiations, and to discoveries made 
of alarming plots and the correspondence of the 
Jacobites with Charles XII., the meeting of par¬ 
liament, which had been fixed for the king’s re¬ 
turn, was put off for many weeks. 

a. d. 1717.—At last parliament met, on the 
20th day of February, when the king informed 
the two Houses of the happy conclusion of the 
Triple Alliance; and of the actual danger the 
nation had been in of an invasion from Sweden, 
and of a conspiracy at home, which, however, had 
been discovered in time and prevented. And in a 
day or two copies of letters and papers which 
went to prove the madness of the Jacobites and 
the audacity of the Swedes were laid before the 
Houses. The principal manager of this strange 
intrigue was Baron Gortz, a cleveT but desperate 
adventurer from Franconia, who had become 
Charles’s principal adviser and most trusted mi¬ 
nister. This Gortz was a notorious coward, but 

* Tlie Triple Alliance wan signed by the Dutch on the 4th of 
January, 1717. It had been signed by the English and French on 
the a8th of November, 1716, 
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he was shrewd and quick, and was, according to 
Voltaire, equally ready with gifts, promises, oaths, 
and lies.* He put himself in difect communica¬ 
tion with the Pretender and the Duke of Ormond, 
and carried on a secret correspondence both with 
London and Paris. As he became better ac¬ 
quainted with the state of England and France, 
and with the views of the Czar Peter, Gortz en¬ 
larged his scheme, and proposed nothing less than 
a lasting peace and a close alliance between 
Charles and Peter, the overthrow of the regent in 
France by means of a conspiracy, and the over¬ 
throw of George I. by an insurrection in England 
and an invasion of Scotland by the hero of Narva 
in person. Charles, indeed, was a different sort 
of soldier from the Pretender; hut there were 
other circumstances in his favour besides his gene¬ 
ralship and indomitable courage—he was a Pro¬ 
testant ; and many men who had turned from the 
Pretender, because he had hitherto depended solely 
upon Catholic princes, would, it was calculated, 
rush to his standard if it was raised and defended 
by the Lutheran Swede. As Sweden was a very 
poor country—as Charles was actually cutting up 
his soldiers’ boots to coin into mock money— 
Gortz was obliged to ask for cash to carry on the 
mighty scheme; and the little court at Avignon, 
poor as it was, offered 60,000L, while the prime 
minister of Spain, Alheroni, actually sent to Spaar, 
the Swedish minister at Paris, a million of French 
livres as a subsidy. The Jacobites were wonder¬ 
fully elated. “ The people who belong to St. 
Germain and Avignon,” writes the now un-Jacob- 
itised Bolingbroke, “ were never more sanguine 
in appearance.” Perhaps, as usual, it was these 
extravagant and injudicious plotters that first let 
out the secret. Be this as it may, hints were 
dropped in London; and in the preceding month 
of October, some letters from Count Gyllenborg, 
the Swedish ambassador at St. James’s, to the 
main plotter, Gortz, at the Hague, were stopped 
and deciphered by the English government, which 
therefore, in all probability, bad been previously 
furnished with a key to the cipherused. Among 
other things in this intercepted correspondence 
were the following broad opinions and sugges¬ 
tions of i Count Gyllenborg, who was t of course, 
mainly incited and excited, like his master, by 
George’s bargain with Denmark for Verden and 
Bremen“ There is no medium. Either Bre¬ 
men or the Hanoverian must be sacrificed. The 
latter is not so difficult, considering the general 
discontent. Ten thousand men would be suffi¬ 
cient. The malcontents require but a body of 
regular forces, to which they may join them¬ 
selves. That body being transported in the 
month of March, when the easterly winds reign, 
and when it will not in the least be dreamt of, 
will cause a general revolt.” In a later letter 

* Hwtoire de Charles XII. Voltaire knew Gortz personally and 
well. Indeed, at one time, when Gortz was residing at the Hague, 
and corresponding with London, he wished to engage the witty 
Frenchman as a secretary and travelling companion. 
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the ambassador thought that, if Sweden would 
submit to George, and settle the preliminary con¬ 
cerning Bremen, Charles might come to an agree¬ 
ment in relation to what George ought to help 
him to take from the czar. “ But,” added Gyl- 
lenborg, “ if we do not submit, your excellency 
may be assured, that, as well to justify their past 
actions, as to force us to a compliance, they will 
prevail upon the mercenary parliament which they 
have at present to take vigorous resolutions, and 
perhaps even to declare war against us. The 
English ministers do not mince the matter; and 
they have already made it appear that they will 
stick at nothing. They are all furious persons. 
Sunderland, who is in a manner at the head of 
affairs, has got all the interest he has with the 
king of England by consenting to what has been 

done against us.Your excellency, therefore, 

will find we ought to make use of this opportunity 
to enter into measures against people who certainly 
will not do anything by halves. We must either 
min them, or be undone ourselves. My friends 
are now in town: an express which came to them 
yesterday from the Pretender will, put them in 
better condition for forming a plan. To-day they 
arc going about it.” This was pretty plain, but 
an intercepted letter from Gortz was still plainer. 
After stating that even before his departure from 
Sweden he had strongly recommended the expe¬ 
dition into Scotland, Gortz went on to say— 
“ There is, therefore, now no other question but 
of the means to satisfy our just desire of revenge. 
For several months past wc have had some preli¬ 
minary negotiation upon these matters with the 
court of Avignon. And which way can the King 
of Sweden better secure to himself the recovery 
and possession of the duchy of Bremen, than by 
reducing King George to be nothing more than an 
elector of the empire?” All this was detected 
before GeoTge’s return, and other information was 
obtained after his arrival. Stanhope on the 29th 
of January had laid most ample information be¬ 
fore the privy council, and proposed the decisive 
but perfectly justifiably step of arresting Gyllen- 
borg and seizing his papers. Some members of 
the cabinet were startled; but, as it was clear that 
the Swede had lost his character of ambassador 
in that of a conspirator with the subjects of the 
prince to whom he was accredited, it was pre¬ 
sently resolved to follow Stanhope’s advice, and 
Gyllenborg was arrested on the same day. Ge¬ 
neral Wade, who was charged with this com¬ 
mission, found the count making up some dis¬ 
patches : he told him he was his prisoner, seized 
the papers that were on the table, and demanded 
the keys of his escrutoire. Gyllenborg stormed 
and swore about this violation of the laws of na¬ 
tions, and then begged to be permitted to send for 
and consult with Montcleone, the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador. Wade, a staunch old soldier, accustomed 
to execute his orders to the letter, told the Swede 
that he should speak with nobody, and again de¬ 
manded his keys. Gyllenborg refused the keys, 


and his wife coming in assured the general that 
the escrutoire contained nothing but her plate and 
linen.. Wade then caused the doors to be burst 
open; and he found in it a great heap of papers. 
These he sealed up and carried away with him, 
leaving a guard upon the count, who was thus 
constituted a prisoner in his own house. In 
the course of the same day Mr. Crcsar, “ a 
creature of Lord Oxford’s,”* and a member 
of parliament for Hertford, was arrested, as 
was also Sir Jacob Banks, formerly member for 
Minehead, and who was equally suspected by 
government. A circular was forthwith addressed 
to the corps diplomatique in London; and not 
one of the foreign ambassadors made any com¬ 
plaint at the summary arrest of Gyllenborg, ex¬ 
cept Monteleone, whose court, as we have seen, 
had gone deeply into the conspiracy, and given 
money to promote its execution. Stanhope fully 
justified his proceeding by publishing immediately 
Gyllenborg’s correspondence. Gortz, meanwhile, 
anxious to pxit his own masterly hand to the finale, 
had quitted the Hague, and had reached Caluis on 
his way into England. But there he was informed 
of what had befallen Gyllenborg, and he instantly 
turned back into Holland, where, at the instance 
of the English government, he and his secretaries 
were arrested by an order from the States, who 
were themselves too deeply concerned to pay any 
very critical attention to the rights of ambassadors 
and the law of nations. Intelligence of these rapid 
events was soon conveyed to the Swedish king, 
who neither owned nor disowned the proceedings 
of Gortz and Gyllenborg. As a retaliation, lie 
ordered the arrest of Mr. Jackson, the British re¬ 
sident at his court, and forbade the Dutch resident 
his presence. 

When this business was laid before parliament, 
the Commons most vehemently expressed their 
indignation; and one member even proposed that 
war against Sweden should be declared without 
waiting for explanations or permitting delays. 
Stanhope, however, recommended the more pru¬ 
dent course. Yet, under every view of the case, 
it seemed essential to resent the insult offered and 
to provide against the danger threatened. In the 
month of April Stanhope delivered a royal mes¬ 
sage, informing the Commons of the danger which 
still impended over the nation from the designs of 
Sweden, and demanding an extraordinary supply 
to enable his majesty to make good such engage¬ 
ments as it might be necessary for "him to contract 
with other powers, in order effectually to avert the 
storm. The debate that arose instantly proved 
that the seeming reconciliation between the Towns- 
hends and Walpoles and the Stanhopes and Sun- 
derlands was hollow and unreal: Robert Walpole 
spoke coldly in favour of the motion; and all his 
and Townshend’s friends and adherents voted 
against the supply (fixed at 250,000/.), which in 

• This description of Cesar is given in one of his letters by Lord 
Townskend, who farther notices the very significant fact that Count 
Gyllenborg hod been passing most of the preceding summer with 
Mr. Ctesur in Hertfordshire. 
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consequence was only carried by a majority of 
four. Neither the king nor Stanhope could for a 
moment separate Townshend and Walpole from j 
their party in the House; and on that very even¬ 
ing Stanhope announced to Townshend that he 
was no longer lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Robert 
Walpole did not wait to be thus humiliated— 
though, perhaps, it may be doubted whether his ■ 
services were not deemed indispensable, and whe¬ 
ther Stanhope, at least, would not have been glad to 
retain him at any price:—at a very early hour on 
the next morning lie waited on the king and re¬ 
signed his places of first commissioner of the trea¬ 
sury anti chancellor of the^exchcquer. Methuen 
and Pulteney also fesigned in the course of the same 
morning; hut Lord Orford and the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire clung to office two or three days longer, and 
the Lord Chancellor Cowpcr and the Duke of 
Kingston did not resign at all. Secretary Stan¬ 
hope, who was departing farther and farther from 
his original profession of a soldier, was appointed 
first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer ; the Eurl of Sunderland and Joseph 
Addison became secretaries of state, the Earl of 
Berkeley first lord of the Admiralty, the Duke of 
Newcastle lord chamberlain, and the Duke of 
Bolton lord-lieutenant of Ireland. This new cabinet 
was presently christened a German ministry, and 
Robert Walpole, -who, more than Townshend, had 
been the head of the displaced administration, be¬ 
came terrible in opposition, and little less than a 
Jacobite. On the day of his resignation Walpole 
brought into the House a financial scheme, upon 
which he had been deeply engaged as chancellor 
of the exchequer, saying “ that lie now pre¬ 
sented that bill as a country gentleman; but hoped 
that it would not fare the worse for having two 
fathers, and that his successor (Stanhope) would 
take care to bring it to perfection. 11 Stanhope 
testified a proper inclination to carry out the 
scheme, which was, in fact, a sort of germ of the 
Sinking Fund; but Stanhope was no financier, 
and when a dispute arose he fell into a perplexity, 
and then into a passion. '“lie ingenuously owned 
his incapacity for the affairs of the treasury, which 
were so remote from his studies and inclination, 
that he would fain have kept the employment he 
had before, which was both more easy and profit¬ 
able to him, but that he thought it his duty to obey 
the king’s commands; that, however, he would 
endeavour to make up, by application, honesty, 
and disinterestedness, what he wanted in abilities 
and experience; that he would content himself with 
the salary and lawful perquisites of his office; . . ., 
that he had no brothers nor other relations to pro¬ 
vide for; and that, on his first entering into the 
Treasury he had made a standing order against the 
late practice of granting reversions of places.” All 
these insinuations were levelled at Robert Walpole, 
wlio replied with equal anger. He complained of 
breaches of friendship, of political treachery, and 
betraying of private confidence in conversation. Ab 
the facts were too notorious to be denied, he owned 


that while he was in place he had endeavoured to 
serve his friends and his relations, but this he said 
was nothing but what was reasonable and just. 

“ As to the granting reversions of places,” con¬ 
tinued Walpole, “ I am willing to acquaint this 
House with the meaning of the charge. I have no 
objections to the German ministers whom the king 
brought with him from Hanover, and who, as far 
as I have observed, have behaved themselves like 
men of honour; but there is a mean fellow, of 
what nation I know not, who is eager to dispose of 
employments. This man (he meant Rebellion), 
having obtained the grant of a reversion, which he 
designed for his son , 1 thought it too good for him, 
and therefore I reserved it for my own son. On 
this disappointment the foreigner was so imperti¬ 
nent as to demand 2500/., under pretence that he 
had been offered that sum for the reversion. But 
L was wiser than to comply with his demands, and 
one of the chief reasons that made me resign was, 
because I would not connive at some things that 
were carrying on.” Stanhope replied with more 
passion than ever, and Walpole rejoined. The dis¬ 
pute would have ended .in a duel if it had not 
been for the interference of the House. From 
this time the parties of Walpole, and Stanhope were 
as violent against each other as the Whigs and 
Tories; but many even of his personal ad¬ 
herents thought that Walpole had gone too fur 
in letting out the money secrets and jobbings of 
the court. 

The new administration, anxious to secure popu¬ 
larity, recommended a reduction of the army, and 
an act of grace to extend to many persons con¬ 
cerned in the late insurrections in Scotland and the 
north of England. It was not intended that this 
act of grace should cover the ex-premier Lord 
Oxford, who had been now lying nearly two years 
in the Tower without any progress being made in 
his trial. Through the recent chunges he felt 
himself perfectly safe from attainder and the block, 
and he petitioned for dispatch. The Lords fixed 
the 24th of June for the trial, intimating to the 
Commons that they must by that day make good 
their charges. But the leaders of the secret com¬ 
mittee, who had drawn up the accusation while 
in office, were by no means anxious to press it now 
that they were out of office: then, the salvation of 
the nation depended upon the condign punishment 
of the minister, but now, the nation could be saved 
without it. Robert Walpole, who had formerly 
been so hot, was now perfectly cool, and, as he 
almost always absented himself from the committee, 
it became necessary to appoint another chairman. 
His object, and that of Lord Townshend, was, to 
thwart and embarrass the new administration; and 
for this end they both came to a secret understand¬ 
ing with the Jacobite Chancellor Harcourt, the 
bosom friend of Oxford, and with the Tories. On 
the 24th of June the peers, with the king and the 
rest of the royal family and the members of the 
corps diplomatique as spectators, assembled in 
Westminster Han, which was properly prepared 
2x‘2 . 
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for the trial, and crowded by other persons anxious 
to witness the scene. Oxford was brought from 
the Tower, and stood bare-headed at the bar, with 
the executioner and the axe at his side—an old 
formality in cases of treason. The Commons 
assembled as a committee of the whole House; 
and, affirf the articles of impeachment had been 
read, together with Oxford’s answers to them, and 
the replication of the Commons, Sir Joseph Jekyll 
stood up to make good the first article. But here 
Harcourt signified to their lordships that he had 
a special motion to make, which could only be 
done in their own house. The peers adjourned 
accordingly to their own house,. where the ex- 
Jacobite chancellor represented that to go through 
all the articles of impeachment would take up a 
great deal of time to very little purpose; for if the 
Commons could make good the two articles for 
high treason, the Earl of Oxford would forfeit both 
life and estate, and there would be an end of the 
matter; whereas to proceed in the method the 
Commons proposed would draw the trial into a 
prodigious length. And Harcourt also observed 
“ that a peer, on his trial on articles for misde¬ 
meanors only, ought not to be deprived of his 
liberty, nor sequestered from parliament, and is 
entitled to the privilege of sitting within the bar 
during the whole time of his trial; in all which 
particulars the known rule in such cases may be 
evaded should a peer be brought to his trial on 
several articles of misdemeanors and of high trea¬ 
son mixed together, and the Commons he admitted 
to make good the former before judgment be given 
on the latter.” As the end and consequence of 
this reasoning, Harcourt moved that the lords 
should receive no evidence on the charges of mis¬ 
demeanor, until after the charges of high treason 
had been heard and determined. Sunderland, 
Cadogan, Coningsby, and other peers engaged in, 
or friendly to, the new administration, vehemently 
opposed the motion, from the conviction that if it 
were carried Oxford would be let off unscathed. 
But it was carried nevertheless by a majority of 
88 to 56—the Walpole ot Townshcnd Whigs 
voting with the Tories. As Townshend himself 
had confessed nearly a year before, there was not 
evidence sufficient to convict Oxford of high trea¬ 
son. But it was easier to turn the House of Lords 
than the House of Commons, who resented the 
resolution, declared it to be an infringement of 
their privileges, and refused to comply with it. 
Hence there arose a new war of privileges—the 
Lords insisting that they had the privilege to make 
any such alteration in a state trial, and the Com¬ 
mons insisting that it belonged to them to conduct 
their impeachments in their own way. The Lords 
at length declared that they would admit of no 
further conferences or delays, and they appointed the 
1st of July for the trial. The Commons resolved 
not to proceed with the prosecution on those 
terms; and on the appointed day no prosecutors 
appeared in Westminster Hall. The lords sat 
silent, and as if in expectation, for about a quarter 
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of an hour. They then returned to their own 
House, where a motion was made and carried, that, 
as no charge had been maintained against Robert 
Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer, he should be 
acquitted;—and the ex-prime minister, after his 
long detention, stepped forth a free man, to the 
infinite mortification of Marlborough and his vin¬ 
dictive duchess, who had certainly desired exile 
and confiscation, if not blood* The people, who 
at the beginning of the impeachment would pro¬ 
bably have seen the plotting minister executed 
with much pleasure, now hailed his liberation with 
loud acclamations; but the king, by the lord cham¬ 
berlain, forbade Oxford the court. Did George 
know or suspect the fact, which has been since 
proved, that Oxford during his detention in the 
Tower hud written to the Pretender, promising his 
services, and giving him his advice as to the best 
means of managing his affairs ?f 

By the act of grace and free pardon, which was 
passed at the end of the present session, the Earl 
of Carnwath and Lords Widdringtou and Nairn 
were released from the Tower; seventeen gen¬ 
tlemen under sentence of death in Newgate, and 
twenty-six in Carlisle Castle, were set free; and 
many other prisoners were discharged from the 
Fleet, the Marshalsea, and other places of custody. 
At Chester about two hundred prisoners, consist¬ 
ing mostly of Catholic gentlemen taken at Pres¬ 
ton, were liberated; and in Scotland the prison 
doors were generally thrown open to the captive 
Jacobites. Matthew r Prior, Thomas Harley, and 
a few others, were excepted out of the act of grace; 
and, as the clan of Rob Roy had made itself very 
conspicuous, there was a wholesale and barbarous 
exception against “all and every person of the 
name and clan of Macgrcgor.” Even to those 
who were pardoned the sting was not taken out of 
the act of attainder, and their estates remained 
forfeited to the crown. A courtly pamphleteer, how ¬ 
ever, declared that the clemency of King George 
was not only great, but even extended farther than 
that of God himself! { At the close of the session 
Stanhope was raised to the peerage by the title of 
Viscount Stanhope. By this ill-timed promotion 
the affairs of the new administration in the Com¬ 
mons were left in the somewhat incompetent hands 
of Gragg, Aislabie, and Addison, who had little or 
no power to do anything themselves, mid who 
were frequently left ignorant as to what their prin¬ 
cipals wished to have done. This childish impa¬ 
tience for the peerage had contributed already 
more than once to weaken and destroy an admi¬ 
nistration. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, was still silent as to 
the Jacobite scheme and the plotting and con¬ 
spiring of his ministers, hut his neighbours found 
him too much employment to permit the carrying 

• “ My Lady Marlborough,'* says Erasmus Lewis, in a’letter to 
Swift, “ is utmost distracted ttmt site could uot obtain her revenge.” 

t Sir James Mackintosh discovered among the Stuart Papers, 
deposited at Carlton House, a letter to this effect, dated Sep¬ 
tember, 1716, when Oxford was in the Tower, and when the Pre¬ 
tender was preparing his miserable expedition. 
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his arms into Scotland; and he became anxious 
for a temporary reconciliation. The French regent 
stepped forward as a common friend, and by virtue 
ol his mediation the English court was assured 
that Charles had never any intention to disturb 
the tranquillity of Great Britain; Count Gyllenborg 
was liberated on one side, and Mr. Jackson on 
the other, and Gortz was set at liberty in Holland. 
But new rumours of wars with Spain soon agitated 
the public mind. The court of Madrid had be¬ 
haved to George in a deceitful and irritating man¬ 
ner, making him in public solemn declarations that 
they would give no assistance to his enemies, and 
in private sending money to the Pretender. Upon 
the failure of the insurrection in Scotland, Albe- 
roni, the prime minister, had discredited Mon- 
telcone, the Spanish ambassador at London, and 
had made new professions of a sincere and lasting 
friendship, declaring that, next to God, the king 
his master looked up to King George. But it 
was the most earnest wish of Philip, or rather, 
perhaps, of Ids wife and prime minister, to weaken 
or overthrow the Duke of Orleans’s regency, and 
to raise up barriers to his succession to the throne 
in case the young Louis XV. should die; and 
Spanish gold and Spanish intrigue were mixed up 
with every plot or conspiracy against the regent, 
whom George had bound himself to defeud. At 
the same time the court of Madrid was furious 
against the court of Vienna, as the emperor, 
instead of acknowledging Philip, still retained for 
himself the title of King of Spain, and added that 
of Prince of Asturias to the many titles of his in¬ 
fant son. But what was a greater provocation still 
was the circumstance of the emperor’s holding by 
the peace of Utrecht all the fair dominions in Italy 
which had formerly belonged to Spain. As soon as 
Philip had got quiet possession of the Spainish pe¬ 
ninsula—an event which must have repeatedly ap¬ 
peared hopeless to him—he began to cast a longing 
eye towards the Italian peninsula. The national 
pride of the Spaniards, and the interests of many of 
them, encouraged the Bourbon; and it soon became 
a principle or an article of political faith at Madrid, 
that Spain would remain a dishonoured country 
until she had recovered Naples, Milan, every¬ 
thing in Italy, and everything elsewhere, which 
had been separated from her by the treaty of 
Utrecht. Thus the treaty between England and 
the empire which guaranteed the Italian provinces, 
and the recent Triple Alliance, which provided for 
a statu quo , and the protection of France and the 
regent, were both singularly distasteful to the 
Spanish court. Alberoni tried his hand alternately 
with George and the emperor, hoping to interrupt 
the good understanding between them. When the 
English court was found obstinate he suspended 
the execution of the commercial treaty, and per¬ 
mitted various vexations to be practised upon 
English merchants trading with Spain; and, when 
the emperor rejected all overtures for a compro¬ 
mise, he insulted and almost struck his ambas¬ 
sadors. A war, at least between Spain and the 


House of Austria, was inevitable; but Alberoni 
wanted time to repair the finances of the country, 
and would have abstained from hostilities for some 
three or four years longer. A summary and very 
unjustifiable proceeding on the part of the em¬ 
peror hurried on the war. Don Jose Molinas, 
a mighty great priest—there is no turning a page 
of the history of Spain without finding these eccle¬ 
siastics uppermost—was appointed Grand Inqui¬ 
sitor in the place of the Cardinal del Giudice; and, 
being at the time at Rome as Spanish ambassador 
to the pope, and not liking a sea voyage, it was 
necessary for him to pass through a part of the em¬ 
peror’s Milanese territory. Before setting out on his 
journey he asked and obtained a safe conduct from 
the papal court; and it is said that the, emperor’s 
ambassador promised that lie should not be mo¬ 
lested. Yet when Don Juse got upon Austrian 
ground he was arrested, and carried a close pri¬ 
soner to the castle of Milan, his papers being 
seized and transmitted to Vienna, with the expec¬ 
tation that they might contain many useful lights as 
to the designs of the Spaniards. In a paroxysm of 
rage, and overlooking his weakness, Philip, in 
defiance of the prudent advice of Alberoni, resolved 
upon an instant war. The l)nke of Populi, whose 
family had held vast estates in that part of Italy, 
recommended the king to begin with the invasiou 
of Naples. Alberoni, in a powerfully written me¬ 
morial, showed the uncertainty of the enterprise 
and the exceeding great danger of provoking the 
great maritime powers; but, finding his arguments 
of no avail, he pressed the requisite preparations 
for w r ar with his usual zeal and ability.* At the 
same time, Italian and priest though lie was, he 
solemnly assured the pope that the warlike pre¬ 
parations of Spain were not directed against the 
emperor but against the infidels and pirates of the 
African coast; and the pope chose this moment 
for conferring the cardinal’s hat on Alberoni. Jn 
.the beginning of August twelve ships-of-war and 
nine thousand men, commanded by the Marquess of 
Lede, sailed from Barcelona—an insignificant force, 
but which would have been sufficient to take, though 
certainly not to keep, the Neapolitan capital. But 
the scheme had been changed, and, instead of 
fhaking for Naples, the Marquess stopped short at 
Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia, which island had 
been left to the emperor. The Spaniards wasted 
twenty-six days in idleness, waiting for the arrival 
of some of their ships and troops which had been 
left behind or driven from their course by contrary 
winds ;t and then they summoned the Austrian 
governor of Cagliari to surrender. But that officer 
had made good use of the time which the Spaniards 
had lost, and, having re-inforced his garrison with 
a body of Spanish refugees and Catalonians, he 
returned a defiance. Lede then landed six thou¬ 
sand foot and six hundred horse, surrounded 
Cagliari, und forced or otherwise induced the 

* Coxe, Memoir* of the King* of Spain of the House of Honrbmi. 

t Tlie fault, however, had been committed in the beginning of 
sending ofl‘ the expedition at different times in two separate di\isions. 
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neighbouring villages to declare for Philip and 
their old masters the Spaniards. The imperial 
governor held out as long as he could, and then 
escaped into the mountains to prolong the struggle; 
and it was not till the month of November, and 
after a severe loss, occasioned by the ambuscades of 
the natives and by malaria fevers, that the Spa¬ 
niards achieved the conquest of the whble island. 
Then the Marquess of Lede left about five thou¬ 
sand men in Sardinia, atid with the remainder, 
exhausted by fatigue and sickness, returned to Bar¬ 
celona. Philip caused Te Dawn to be sung at 
Madrid, and Alberoni drew up manifestos and cir¬ 
culars to excuse this attack in time of peace, for no 
declaration of war had been made. On the other 
side the emperor called upon the members of the 
Triple Alliance to fulfil their engagements, and pro¬ 
tect him against such aggression; and he called 
upon the pope to justify Himself againBt the sus¬ 
picion of having connived with Spain. Viscount 
Stanhope dispatched his relative, Mr. Stanhope, to 
Madrid to attempt to prevent a war by arranging 
articles of accommodation between Philip and the 
emperor. Alberoni fell upon the imperfect arrange¬ 
ments of the wretched peace of Utrecht, which by 
this time had become a bye-word of contempt 
throughout Europe. “You made war,” said the 
able and eloquent Italian, “ to establish the balance 
of power, and you concluded a peace without any 

balance whatever.The king my master 

has no repugnance to propositions of peace; but 
those propositions must be such as to re-establish 
in some measure the ancient balance, and not leave 
the emperor in a situation to make himself master 
of all Italy whenever he pleases.” The cardinal, 
of course, was well read in Machiavelli. When 
Mr. Stanhope and his colleague, Bubb Doddington, 
represented the obligations which England had con¬ 
tracted, he said, “ With regard to the engagements 
which the Allies have taken, it is a well-known 
principle that princes and states are not bound to 
observe a treaty contrary to their interest. This 
principle is acknowledged by all religions, whether 
Catholic or Protestant. You have always acted 
thus. For instance, did you not acknowledge 
Philip as king of Spain? Yet soon afterwards, 
finding it to be your interest, did you not endeavotlr 
to dethrone him and place another in his room ? 
Nor do I blame you for pursuing your interest as a 
nation.” Mr. Stanhope, however, continued to 
represent that the present policy of the British 
court was wholly disinterested, and that George 
had no other object in view than the preservation 
of the peace of Europe. At first he was badly 
seconded by the Dutch minister at Madrid, while 
the French diplomatists seemed almost to oppose 
him. bird Stair thus describes the instructions 
given by the regent to M. de Nancrd, at Madrid : 
“ They are certainly drawn in the most guarded 
and cautious terms that I have ever seen. No man 
could touch fire with more unwillingness and cir¬ 
cumspection than these instructions touch every 
point that could give the slightest chagrin to Spain. 


M. de Nancre is to say nothing savouring of 

threat.Nor has he any orders to insist 

upon a declaration that the Spaniards will not, in 
the mean while, undertake an invasion of Italy. 
Yet, in my opinion, there is no way to avoid a war 
bo sure as seeming not to be afraid of it.” * At 
length, however, both France and Holland adopted 
a more decisive tone, and absolutely refused to 
leave to Spain her recent conquest of Sardinia. 
The pope, who was overawed by the Austrians, 
that were now by far the most powerful in Italy, 
and that at any time, on a few days’ notice, could 
surround him in Rome, directed a terrible brief 
against Philip, threatening him with the vengeance 
of Heaven, and assuring him that not merely 
his worldly reputation but his very soul was at 
stake. But the thunder of the Vatican was disre¬ 
garded, and Alberoni, though a cardinal, cared not 
for a suspension of the indulto. The cardinal was, 
however, obliged to dissemble, and to consent to 
open a negotiation. He hoped and trusted that, 
as usual, the dilferent interests of the allies would 
create difficulties and delays, and he determined to 
make the most strenuous exertions to prepare for 
a war during these deliberations for a peace. He. 
entertained a contempt for partition treaties mul 
their frainerB. “ There are certain men,” said he, 
“ who would cut and pare states and kingdoms, as 
though thfcy were so many Dutch cheeses.” Spain, 
that had been so long sinking into a lethargy and 
a slough of despond, was electrified and awakened 
by the rare energy of this Itulian priest. Ships 
of war were built, cannons were cast, arms forged, 
sailors and soldiers enguged in all quarters; and all 
this, as Alberoni afterwards boasted, was done with¬ 
out levying any new tax upon the nation, but by 
enforcing economy, selling some court offices, and 
mortgaging some of the revenues. At this critical 
moment King Philip was dangerously ill, a prey 
to hypochondria, almost to the same extent as bis 
wretched predecessor on that throne. His queen 
—who had far more of the man in her character 
than he had—and the cardinal, kept the entire 
management of affairs in their hands, and let none 
but their own creatures approach the royal invalid. 
Las Torres, Aguilar, and other Spaniards of rank, 
had the boldness to propose that the hypochondriac 
Philip should be set aside as incapable, and his 
young son, the Prince of Asturias, raised to the 
throne. “Either,” they said, “our king is no 
longer capable of transacting the business of state, 
or he is under the control of Cardinal Alberoni 
and the Italians.” The Duke of Escalona, the 
lord chamberlain, insisted upon his right of office 
to see the medicines administered to the sovereign 
in his presence; but he was told, by order of 
Alberoni, that he must not intrude on the king’s 
privacy. Escalona, a proud old grandee, expressed 
his contempt of the cardinal, and his determination 
to do the duties of his office as regulated by the 
rigid etiquette of the Spanish court. Then Albe¬ 
roni, as if acting under the commands of the queen, 

* Letter to Stanhope, dated Paris, March 6,1718. 
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told the duke that he could not be admitted at ail. tons and foreign agents of his own, he sought to 
But one afternoon the old grandee presented him- alarm the English people, and set them against 
self, and demanded an entrance into the sick cham- any war with Spain, by which they must forfeit so 
her of the king; and, as the page in waiting valuable a portion of their trade. The adroit Ita- 
would not open the door, he burst it open in his face, lian even found work for the British press; and 
and, being crippled with the gout, he moved slowly pamphlets, for which he paid, were published 
across the apartment towards the bed, by the side against the threatened war, against standing ar- 
of which the queen was sitting, with the cardinal mics, against Hanoverian mistresses and minis- 
standing by her side, and a few attendants at a ters, and against every thing else that was most 
greater distance. The curtains of the bed were unpopular. Nor did he neglect the Dutch; he 
closely drawn, so that Escalona could not sec the excited their old commercial jealousies of England, 
suffering king. Alberoni sent one of the attendants and he made himself acquainted with the different 
to command him to retire; but that grandee con- views and interests of the parties and factions in their 
tinued to advance, halt and hobbling, and leaning country. And at the same time this extraordinary 
upon his cane, so that the cardinal himself stepped churchman, who cared little for any distinctions of 
forward and told him the king wished to be churches or religions, communicated freely at one 
alone. “ That is not true,” exclaimed the grandee; and the same time with Charles XII. of Sweden 
“ I am not blind, though lame. Y ou did not approach and with the Czar Beter, in the hope of uniting these 
the head of the bed, nor did his majesty speak to rivals against Germany, and above all against the 
you.” Alberoni repeated that he must retire, and King of England, whose power he most feared, 
laid his hand upon his sleeve. This insult trans- In the mean time the unfortunate family dissen- 
ported the old Spaniard almost out of his senses, sions in the House of Ilanovcr continued on the 

and, after reproaching the insolent Italian in terri- increase; and on account of a ridiculous quarrel 
ble language, he either struck him, or threatened about the christening of a baby, the Prince oi 
so to do. A struggle ensued between the prince Wales, was at first put under arrest in his own 
of the church and the grandee, who appear to have apartment, and then ordered to quit St. James’s, 
cuffed each other till the grandee, the older and A French writer, who knew more of the history of 

weaker of the two, sunk into a chair: but Esca- courts than any one of his day, affirms broadly 

Iona, from his seat, struck the cardinal on the head that George I. could never bear the prince, be- 

and shoulders with his cane, calling him a con- cause he believed he was no son of his.* How- 

lemptible varlet, deserving nothing but a drub- ever this may be, the antipathy between the king 
bing, and declaring that, if not restrained by the and the prince was extreme. The latter, on his 
respect due to the royal presence, he would kick expulsion from court, fixed his residence at Leices- 
him out of the room. It appears that the king ter House, which, as a matter of course, became 
slumbered on, or at least took no notice; and that the constant resort of the disappointed and disaf- 
thc tjucen and her attendants witnessed the singu- fected of all classes, and the centre of an incrcas- 
lar scene in silent and inactive astonishment. But ing turmoil and intrigue. Walpole, who was the 
almost as soon as the gouty grandee got back to his great champion of the opposition, and who did 
own house, he was ordered to prepare fora longer not very scrupulously direct its measures or limit 
journey. As soon as this order for his banishment its attacks, was a frequent guest with the prince, 
was known, Spaniards of all ranks hastened to him On the 21st of November, while the nation was 
to pay their respects, as if to a champion of the reflecting upon the unnatural animosity between 
national independence, or a true Spaniard who father and son, and upon the stormy aspect of affairs 
would clear the court and country of the Italians.* abroad, the parliament assembled. The king, 
Alberoni and tlic queen continued as absolute as be- in his speech, spoke of his successful endeavours 
fore; and the cardinal urged on his preparations to preserve tranquillity at home; but ministers 
for war, and extended his intrigues in all directions, thought themselves obliged to demand at least 
He enticed the sovereign of Savoy by the moBt 18,000 men for the service of the ensuing year, 
tempting offers; he encouraged the sultan to con- Walpole, who knew as well as any one the dangers 
tinuc an unfortunate war in which he was actually of insurrection and the chances of invasion, in- 
engaged with the emperor; he corresponded with sistedthat 18,000 men were far too many; that 
the emperor’s disaffected subjects in Hungary and 12,000 would be enough, and more than enough; 
Transylvania, who were always numerous, and that we were in danger of a standing army, and 
almost always ready to put their hands to the throat that if we wished to remain a free country we 
of the Austrian eagle; he took all the factious could not too carefully keep down the numbers oi 
in France under his care; and he entered into the the military force. The Walpole and Townshend 
closest correspondence with die Pretender, who Whigs and the Jacobites all adopted and carried 
had at last been compelled to quit France alto- out Walpole’s arguments, taking frequent occasion 
gether, and to fix his residence at Rome; he art- to cast reflections upon the foreign character and 
fully*encouraged the Jacobites in England and un-English interests of the court. “ These are 
Scotland, and, by means of these disaffected Bri- things,” said Shippen, “ which seem calculated 

* Memoire* do 8t. Simon. St. Simon aaya tliat lie got this ciiriou* * f*t. Simon.—Horace Walpole (Remincacencos) gives an epigram- 
iincciluto from the Duke of Escalona himself. royal quarrel. 
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rather for the meridian of Germany than of Great 
Britain; hut it is the infelicity of his majesty’s 
reign that he is un acquainted with our language 
and constitution; and it is therefore the more 
incumbent upon his British ministers to inform 
him that our government does not stand upon the 
same foundation with that which is established in 
his German dominions.” At the end of this speech 
Mr. Lechmerc rose, and affirmed that Mr. Ship- 
pen had used words that were a slanderous invec¬ 
tive against his majesty’s person and government, 
such ns merited the highest resentment of that 
House; and he therefore moved that the orator 
should be committed to the Tower. This motion 
was immediately seconded by Mr. Spencer Cow- 
per, and supported by Sir Joseph Jekyll and 
others; when Walpole shipped forward to attempt 
the rescue of the bold-speaking Jacobite, by de¬ 
siring that lie might be permitted to explain what 
might merely be rash words delivered in the heat 
of debate. But Shippen would not avail himself 
of this friendly screen, declaring that he would ask 
for no indulgence, and that his words needed 
neither explanation nor apology. The debate then 
rose to a stonn, which ended in the commitment of 
Shippen to the Tower. 

During the ’ same session, W'alpolc, -who had 
formerly been secretary-atovar, and who then 
had shown no averseness to a military code, 
vehemently and eloquently opposed the Mutiny 
Bill, declaring martial law to be a law unknown to 
our constitution, destructive of our liberties, and 
not endured by our ancestors; and moving that 
the offences of the soldiery should be cognisable 
and punishable by the civil magistrate, and not by 
courts-martial. In the heat of debate Walpole 
exclaimed, “ He that is for blood shall have blood.” 
“But,” says his very partial biographer, “though 
he spoke thus strenuously against the bill, he voted 
for it, and secured a large majority. Being re¬ 
proached for his apparent inconsistency, lie justified 
himself by declaring, that, although in the debate 
he was of opinion that mutiny and desertion should 
be punished by the civil magistrate, yet he was 
convinced that those crimes should be punished by 
the martial law rather than escape with impunity.”* 
It was decided in the Commons by a majority of 
247 against 229, that courts-martial should have 
the power to punish mutiny and desertion with 
death. In the Upper House, the now liberated Ox¬ 
ford opposed the bill, and his old foe Lord Towns- 
hend also spoke against it; but ministers carried 
the measure by a majority of 91 against 77. 

a.d. 1718.—The session of parliament closed 
cn the 21st of March. A few days before the pro¬ 
rogation, the king, by message, informed the House 
of Commons “ that he had reason to judge, from 
the information he had lately received from abroad, 
that an additional naval force would be necessary;” 
and the Commons, by an address, assured his ma¬ 
jesty “ that the House would make good such ex- 
ceedings as his majesty in his royal wisdom should 
* Coxc. 
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deem necessary for the purpose of giving effect to 
his unwearied endeavours to preserve the peace of 
Europe.” Walpole observed that all this had 
very much the air of a declaration of war; yet the 
address was carried without a division. 

During the session a fanatic, or insane youth, 
named James Shepherd, undertook to convey 
letters to his majesty in Italy, and then to smite 
the usurper George in his own palace. There was 
nothing done beyond writing a wild letter and 
talking nonsense; and there was scarcely a doubt 
that the youth was deranged: nevertheless, he was 
brought to trial, and was sentenced to be executed 
as a traitor. At the place of execution he was at¬ 
tended by one Ormc, a nonjuring clergyman, 
who, imitating the conduct of Jeremy Collier, 
the nonjuring priest who. had attended Parkins 
and Friend in King William’s time, gave him 
public absolution. Orme was taken into custody; 
but lie pretended that the church of England bad 
in all its members the faculty and right to ab’-ilve 
penitent sinners; and lie was let off with no other 
punishment than a brief imprisonment. 

A large armament was prepared at Portsmouth; 
but negotiations were not interrupted. The better 
to attend to them, and to foreign affairs generally, 
Lord Stanhope, who had many personal friends in 
all the courts of Europe, had given up the treasury 
and the chancellorship of the exchequer to Sunder¬ 
land and Aislabic. Joseph Addison, that exqui¬ 
site writer, had long before proved himself to be 
no orator, and he had since shown, as joint secre¬ 
tary of state with Sunderland, that he was no man 
of business. He retired at this time upon a pension 
of 1500/. a-ycar, and he died about fifteen months 
after at Holland House. The loss of Addison was 
probably little felt by his party ; but they mourned 
over the sudden and sullen resignation of the lord 
chancellor Cowper, which occurred this year. 
Parker, chief justice of the King’s Bench, and 
afterwards Earl of Macclesfield, got the great seal. 
Shrewsbury, who had played so many parts, hut 
who on the whole had done infinite good to the 
cause of the Revolution of 1688, and to the 
Whigs, died early in the year. Stanhope corre¬ 
sponded with the French regent and Dubois; with 
Prince Eugene and the emperor; and with all the 
leading statesmen at Vienna, Madrid, and the 
Hague. A man so pnmd as he, must have been 
irritated by the arrogant tone of Alberoni, who, in 
reply to his public dispatches and private letters, 
spoke as if he had raised Spain to her old pre¬ 
eminence, and rendered her capable of imposing 
her will upon the rest of Europe. The cardinal 
also spoke mo3t disrespectfully of the English court 
and its intentions; and, though he was preparing 
new fleets and armies himself, he protested loudly 
against the armament preparing at Portsmouth. 
The Spanish armament, actually ready, was de¬ 
scribed by Spaniards as grander and mor6 for¬ 
midable than any that had ever been equipped by 
Spain, even in the days of the Emperor Charles V., 
Philip II,, and the grand Armada, Twenty-nine 
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enormous ships of the line and a host of tran¬ 
sports had taken on board thirty-live thousand dis¬ 
ciplined troops, one hundred pieces of heavy 
artillery, forty mortars, and a vast supply of 
ammunition and stores of all kinds. The com¬ 
mand was given to Castuneta, who had been a 
ship-builder, and to General the Marquess Ledc, 
who had taken Sardinia the preceding summer. 
The fleet was equipped at Cadiz, but whither it 
was to go seemed a mystery to all. It is said, in¬ 
deed, that the Spaniards knew as little of its real 
destination as did the English ; and that the car¬ 
dinal intrusted his secrets and his schemes to no 
living soul except l’atino, an ex-Jesuit. The 
British government, however, was not unprepared, 
and on the 4th of June the armament at Ports¬ 
mouth sailed for the Mediterranean, under the 
command of Sir George Byng, who had twenty-one 
sail of the line, and peremptory orders to attack 
the Spanish fleet wherever lie should find it, if it 
were engaged in any hostile enterprise against 
Sicily or Naples, or any other territories belonging 
to the emperor in Indy. Bvng on his arrival off 
Cadiz transmitted a copy of his instructions to 
Alberoni. The cardinal tore the paper, threw it on 
the ground in a paroxysm of rage, and returned for 
answer that Byng might execute the orders he had 
received, if he eould. The English fleet entered 
the Straits of Gibraltar, sailed up the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and came to anchor in the bay of Naples, 
where Byng apparently expected to find the 
Spanish armament, or a part of it. There was, 
however, not a single Spaniard there; but the 
Austrian viceroy of Naples, who received him with 
exceeding joy/ had to inform Byng that they 
had landed in Sicily and were reducing Mes¬ 
sina to extremity. ■ 

In the mean time the court of Vienna had 
gratified King George with sundry assurances 
as to Bremen and Yerden; had proposed a 
closer union of interests; and the famous Qua¬ 
druple Alliance had been concluded between 
the courts of Vienna, Paris, the Hague, and Lon- 
doni By this treaty, which was concluded in 
July, though not filially signed till August, it was 
agreed that mutual renunciations should be made; 
that the Infant Don Carlos should have the rever¬ 
sion of Parma and Tuscany; that the emperor 
should have the island of Sicily instead of Sardinia, 

• Tlio arrival of Bylin presented a maj'inlicent. spectacle. “ Tlie 
fleet sailing with n gentle gale into the Hay of Naples, consisting of 
twenty-one sail of the line of battle, most of them great shiiw, and 
three of them bearing flags, afforded sueli a spectacle as had uever 
been seen in those parts before. The whole city was in a tumult of 
joy and exultation. The shore was crowded with multitudes of 
coaches and people; and such au infinite number of lxiats came oil', 
some with provisions nnd refreshments, others out of curiosity and 
admiration, that the sea between the fleet at anchor and the shore 

was literally covered.The admiral, going ashore, attended 

by the flag-ofllcers and captains in their bouts, was saluted, at his 
landing, by all the cannon round the city and castles, and was carried 
to the Duke de Manta lone’s palace, pleasantly situated by the sea¬ 
side, which had been prepared for his reception during his stay at 
Napjes. From thence he was conducted to court through an infinite 
throng of people, with the greatest acclamations of joy, and all the 
honours and ceremonies puid to a viceroy.”— An Account of the Ex¬ 
pedition of the British Fleet to Sicily, in the years 1718, 19, and 20, 
under the command tjf Sir George Byng, Bart,, collected from the 
Admiral’s AISS. 
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which hail been taken from him by the Spaniards; 
and that Victor Amadeus of Savoy, who actually 
held Sicily by virtue of the treaty of Utrecht, 
should have the island of Sardinia, from which the 
Spaniards were* to he expelled at all costs. As 
Sardinia, though more convenient for the Savoyard 
than Sicily, being situated nearer to his continental 
dominions, was inferior in size, and far inferior in 
wealth and population, to the island of which he 
was to be deprived, Victor Amadeus was to be 
compensated by the cinpcror’s acknowledgment of 
the claims of the House of Savoy to the Spanish 
succession, in case of the failure of Philip’s issue 
—for, upon paper, the emperor now waived his 
own claims. King Philip was to he allowed three 
months to accede, and the same indulgence was 
extended to the Savoyard; but if at the end of 
that time they rejected the quadruple alliance, 
then the emperor, France, England, and Holland, 
were to employ their whole force against them. 
Lord Stanhope went in person to Madrid, in the 
hope of subduing the stubbornness of Alberoni, by 
offering, if necessary, to yield the invaluable for¬ 
tress of Gibraltar, which Stanhope, strange to say, 
considered as a place “ of no great consequence.”* 
But the Spanish armament had sailed from Barce¬ 
lona with scaled orders, before Stanhope arrived 
in Spain ; and the cardinal, while his lordship was 
on his road to Madrid, received intelligence that 
the Marquess Lode had lauded his army in the 
bay of Snlunto, driven the Piedmontese viceroy 
before him, anil made a triumphant entrance into, 
Palermo the Sicilian capital. The cardinal, who 
was much elated by this intelligence, and who pro¬ 
bably believed that the allies would not proceed to 
extremities if he limited his attack to Sicily, which 
did not as yet belong to the emperor, but to the 
Savoyard, who was and must he averse to the Qua¬ 
druple Alliance, comported.himself like another 
Ximencs or Richelieu, lie threatened to drive 
Nancre, the French ambassador, from Madrid, at 
a quarter of an hour’s notice. “ If Stanhope,” he 
said, “comes here thinking to lay down the law, 
he will find himself ill received. I have sent him 
a passport, as lie requested, and I will hear the 
proposals lie brings. But it will he impossible for 
me to give them the slightest attention unless they 

differ totally from his former project.The 

king, my master, will wage eternal war rather than 
submit to this infamous project; and he will wreak 
his vengeance upon those who presume to threaten 
him with it.”t Stanhope was not the sort of am¬ 
bassador that could be insulted with impunity; 
yet when he reached Madrid he found the little 
cardinal more resolute than ever, as the news from 
Sicily, where the Savoyard had hardly any troops, 
continued to be good. He, however, pretended 
that he entertained a wonderful respect and even 
a tender friendship for the spirited Englishman, 
and told him that it was his master Philip and 
not he that urged on this rupture—that Philip’s 
implacable animosity against the French regent 

Hardwickc State Paper#. 1 Si. Simon. 
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and the emperor was the cause of all. Alberoni 
also declared that he wished for no conquests in 
Italy, but only to prevent the emperor from ren¬ 
dering Italy the slave of Germany; that for him¬ 
self he was convinced the proper course for Spain 
to pursue was, to rest satisfied with her own con¬ 
tinental territory and her colonies in the two 
Indies, and to attend to the improvement of her 
internal administration, instead of weakening her¬ 
self, as in former times, by occupying or fighting 
for scattered territories in Europe. At parting 
with Stanhope lie even affected to shed tears; but 
Stanhope’s mission was nevertheless a complete 
failure; and it now remained for Byng’s cannons 
to do what liis lordship’s rhetoric had not been 
able to accomplish. 

The English admiral, by the advice of Count 
l)aun, the imperial viceroy, sailed away from 
Naples; but, before he could reach Messina, that 
weakly defended city fell into the. hands of the 
Spaniards. The strong citadel, however, held 
out; and it was resolved to make every possible 
effort to relieve the brave garrison in it. To 
this end, while Byng proceeded by sea, Daun 
sent an army of Austrians and Neapolitans 
through Calabria to encamp at Reggio, almost 
immediately opposite to Messina, and sepa¬ 
rated from it by the narrow strait.* On the 
9th of August Byng entered the strait and came 
in sight of the city of Messina, whither he dis¬ 
patched his own flag-captain with a message to the 
Spanish General Lcde. Byng proposed a sus¬ 
pension of arms in Sicily for two months, in order 
that the powers of Europe, who w'ere still nego¬ 
tiating (Stanhope, at the time, had not reached 
Madrid), might have time to concert measures for 
settling all differences and restoring a lasting 
peace; intimating at the same time that, if this 
humane proposal should be rejected, lie must use 
all his force to prevent further attempts to disturb 
the dominions which the king, his master, had 
undertaken to defend. The commander of the 
Spanish army answered that it would be an inex¬ 
pressible joy to him personally to contribute to so 
laudable an end as peace, but, as he had no powers 
to treat, he could not agree to any suspension of 
arms, whatever proof the courage of his fleet and 
soldiers might be put to, but must follow his 
orders, which directed him to seize all Sicily for 
his master the King of Spain. Byng then got his 
ships in fighting order. lie had received intelli¬ 
gence that the Spanish fleet had sailed from the road¬ 
stead of Paradiso, close by Messina, the day before 
his arrival off the strait; and this made him con¬ 
clude that they had retired to Malta to seek shelter 
under the tremendous batteries of the'Knights of 
St. John. Byng therefore sailed right into the 
Straits of Messina, in order to encourage and sup¬ 
port the besieged citadel; and, if practicable, to 
land 2000 German foot which he had brought 
with him from Naples; but as he turned the point 
of Faro, towards Messina, he saw before him, in 

* Pietro Colletta, Sturiu del Reamu di Nupoli. 


mid-channel, two scouts of the Spanish fleet; and 
nearly at the same moment he was boarded by a 
felucca from the Calabrian shore, and informed 
that the Calabrians from the hills behind Scylla 
and Reggio saw the whole Spanish fleet lying by, 
at the other end of the strait, in the direction of 
Taormina. In an instant Byng altered his design, 
and, sending away General Wetzell with the 
German infantry to Reggio under the convoy of 
two mcn-of-war, he stood right through the strait 
with his whole fleet. The (lay was beautiful; the 
rapid current of that narrow sea passage, and the 
cool strong current of uir which always accom¬ 
panies it, were in his favour; and he gilded 
through, between the high mountains of Calabria 
and Sicily, with all sails set and flags flying. On 
cither shore—on the hills on either side—on every 
prominent point in that truly magical scene, Cala¬ 
brians and Sicilians gathered in crowds, even as 
their ancestors had done five centuries before, 
when Richard Cceur de Lion first led the licet 
of England through that channel. The two Spanish 
scouts fled before the English towards their own 
fleet; and before noon Byng had a fair sight 
of twenty-seven sail of the line, with fire-ships, 
bombs, ketches, and seven galleys, drawn up in 
line of battle, with store-ships atid provision-ships 
between them and the shore. Castaueta, however, 
did not choose to keep his position; he slipped 
into the current, hoisted every sail, and “ stood 
away large.” Byng followed closely all the rest of 
that day; hut when they got beyond the influence 
of the current of the strait their progress was slow; 
and the wind went down in a dead summer culm, 
which allowed the Spaniards to make use of their 
seven galleys and a host of row-boats in towing. 
The calm lasted during the whole night, hut in the 
morning the regular and unfailing vento da terra 
sprung uj), and carried Byng down to Cape Pas- 
saro, near to which lie found the Spanish rear- 
admiral, De Mari, with six ships of the line and 
all the galleys, fire-ships, bonfbs, and store-ships, 
separated from the main body, and standing in for 
the Sicilian shore. Byng instantly detached Cap¬ 
tain Walton of the Canterbury, with five more 
ships, to look after De Mari, while he himself, 
with the rest of the English fleet, stood after Cas- 
taiieta, who was farther to sea, in the broad channel 
between Cape Passaro and Malta. Captain Falking- 
ham in the Orford, ’10-gun ship, and Captain Nicho¬ 
las Haddock in the Grafton, another 70, came up 
first with Castaficta’s main body at about ten o’clock 
in the morning. The Spaniards began the fire 
with their stem-clmse guns; but Falkingham soon 
came to closer Bhots, and attacked and took the 
Santa Rosa of 64 guns. Captain Matthews, in the 
Kent, with less than a broadside, made the San 
Carlos strike; and the Prince of Asturias, a large 
74, was crippled by Captain Haddock, who left 
her to be taken by the Breda, and stretched a-lfead 
after another Spaniard, which had kept firing on 
his starboard bow during his engagement with the 
Prince of Asturias. At about one o’clock Captain 
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Matthews, in the Kent, came up with and engaged 
St. Philip the Royal, the admiral’s ship: two heavy 
Spaniards rallied on their admiral’s quarter, and 
fired into the Kent: Captain Masters, in the Su¬ 
perb, a 60-gun ship, bore up to the rescue of the 
Kent: upon this, Castaueta’s ship and the two 
Spaniards that had stood by him hauled off, and 
made a running fight until about three o’clock in 
the afternoon. But then the Kent bore right in, 
crossed under Castaneta’s stem, gave him abroad- 
side, and fell to leeward; and the Superb, a minute 
or two after, making to lay the Spanish admiral 
aboard, fell upon his weather-quarter. Castaneta 
shifted his helm; but, the Kent ranging up under 
his lee-quarter, he thought himself obliged to 
strike, and lowered his flag accordingly. In the 
mean time the English admiral, in the Barflcur, 
had engaged the Spanish rear-admiral, Guevara, 
who, after giving him a broadside, clapped upon a 
wind, and stood in for land, with Byng after him. 
The English admiral thus got away from the main 
body of his own fleet, to which he could not return 
till two hours after sunset: he had no success in 
his pursuit of Guevara; hut his captains in the 
main had been more successful—the Essex having 
taken the Juno of 36 guns; the Montague and 
Rupert, the Volantc of 44 guns; and the Dorset¬ 
shire, Rear-admiral Delaval’s ship, the Isabella of 
60 guns. The English ships had received hut little 
damage. The Grafton, the best sailer in the fleet, 
suffered most, her brave captain (Nicholas Haddock) 
having always pursued the headmost, engaging 
several of the enemy one after the other, and leav¬ 
ing the ships he had disabled or damaged to be 
taken by those that followed him, while he made 
way after the best sailing Spaniards that were 
attempting to escape. This action, which was 
chiefly decided off Cape Passaro, at about six 
leagues from the Sicilian shore, was fought on the 
11th of August. Five days after, Captain Walton, 
who had been detached after Dc Mari and the 
Spanish galleys amfthe six ships of the line, wrote 
this laconic and often-quoted dispatch to Byng:— 
“ Sir, we have taken and destroyed all the Spanish 
ships and vessels which were upon the coast, the 
number as per margin.” And Walton’s margin 
was uncommonly well filled, for he had taken De 
Mari in a 60-gun ship, and had captured besides 
one 54, one 40, and one 24, with a bomb, and a ship 
laden with arms; and he had burnt and destroyed 
four men-of-war—one of 54 guns, two of 40, anti 
one of 30 guns, together with a large fire-ship and 
4 a bomb; and, having done all this, he had gone 
quietly into the ancient port of Syracuse. The 
total loss sustained by the Spaniards, including 
ships that were so badly treated as to sink at sea, 
and two that were afterwards taken, amounted to 
seventeen ships. Alberoni’s fleet, in fact, was all 
but annihilated at one blow; and the short-lived 
pride of the Spaniards was succeeded by shame 
and despondency.* On the other side, Byng, re- 

• The author of "The Account of the Expedition of the British 
Fleet to Sicily” comments like a sailor upon the conduct of the 


joicing in his victory, dispatched his eldest son to 
England with an account of the affair; and called 
upon the Sicilians to rise against the Spanish 
army on shore, and upon the allies to make a great 
effort to finish the w T ar in that quarter at once. 
His son, who travelled overland from Naples to 
Hampton Court in fifteen days, was most graciously 
received by his majesty, who made him a hand¬ 
some present, and sent him back with plenipoten¬ 
tiary powers to his father to negotiate with the 
several princes and states of Italy as there should 
be occasion. Mr. Byng was also the bearer of a 
royal grant to the officers and seamen of all the 
prizes they had taken from the Spaniards. This 
reward was merited by their services and the 
seasonable check they had given to the growing 
navy of Spain. That country had certainly vast 
designs in view; and the armament they had fitted 
out was suitable to the execution of a great under¬ 
taking. “ Never,” says a contemporary, “ had 
any nation, in so short a time, sent to sea an arma¬ 
ment so numerous, so well appointed, and so pro¬ 
vided with all necessaries for a distant expedition: 
the least implement was not forgotten. All which 
was owing to the indefatigable care of Don Jose 
Patino (the ex-Jesuit), a man of great abilities, 
who went in the expedition, and had the absolute 
direction and management, of the whole enterprise, 
except the military command. The world was 
amazed to see Spain exerting a vigour she had not 
shown for above a century past. Some of the 
principal prisoners, and Castaneta himself, assured 
Admiral Byng that they intended the summer fol¬ 
lowing to have at sea fifty sail of the line of battle.” 
Cardinal Alberoni felt that this defeat off Cape 
Passaro must, if known in Spain, spread discou¬ 
ragement throughout the whole nation, and destroy 

Spaniards in the battle of l’asHiiro“ l Ipon notice of the approach 
of the English squadron they held a consultation, in which llin 
question was not whether they should tight or retreat, hut in what 
station they should expect them,—whether go out from Messina to 
meet them, or pass through the Faro to the southward, and, lying by 
in order of battle, receive them therewliieli latter opinion prevailed. 
But, when tile admiral came up near to thorn, they soon abandoned 
their order of Iruttlc, and, falling into confusion ami iucertainly whe¬ 
ther to resist or fly, by doing neither they became an easy prey, and 
the English might l)c rather said to have made a seizure than 1o have 
gotten a victory. There was, indeed, some disproportion in the 
strength of the two fleets, u list of both which is iu the Appendix 
('According to this Appendix the English had khn 5 men and 1400 
guns iu tvveiity-one slaps; the Spaniards KR'Il) men and ls!B4 guns in 
twenty-nine ships: but, then, the Spaniards bad the seven galleys, 
which were of great use in battle, especially in calm weaUier.]—" But 
the inequality was not such as deterred the Spaniards from a reso¬ 
lution of lighting, though it was but ill supimrted afterwards in the 
execution. But tiiis justice is due to the admiral Castafleta. and to 
Roar-Admiral Chacon, that they made as good a defence with their 
own ships as could lie expected, and tint former was wounded in twth 
legs. It was retained that, at a consultation of the Spanish admirals, 
Rear-Admiral Cammock gave his opinion that they should remain 
at anchor in the road of Porudiso. ranging their ships in u line of 
battle, with their broadsides to tile sea; which measure would cer¬ 
tainly have given the English admiral iniinite trouble to attack them; 
for the coast is so Iwld that the biggest ships could ride 'with u cable 
ashore, and farther out the currents are so various and rapid, that 
it would have been hardly practicable to get up to them, but impos¬ 
sible to anrhoT ot lie by them in order of battle: besides, they lay so 
near the shore, and could have received such assistance of soldiers 
from tl»e army to man and defend them, and the anuoyancc the 
Spaniards might have given from the several batteries they could 
have planted along the shore would have been such, that the only 
way of attacking the ships seemed to be by boarding and grappling 
with them at once, to prevent being castoffby the currents; which 
would have been a very hazardous undertaking, wherein the Spa¬ 
niards would liuvc hud many advantages, aud the English admiral 
have run the chance of destroying his fleet, or buying a victory, if lie 
succeeded, very dear.” 
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his ministry; and, therefore, he had recourse to 
the absirnl expedient of publishing an edict by 
beat of drum, in the streets of Madrid, prohibiting 
all discourse about the disaster of the fleet. He 
wrote to Monteleone, who^was still ambassador at 
the court of St. James’s, complaining loudly of 
what he called the breach of faith of the English 
in attacking his fleet before "they declared War, 
and commanding him to quit England immedi¬ 
ately. The cardinal also wrote to Secretary Craggs; 
and both these letters were made public in jjon- 
don, in the view of exciting a ferment against the 
cabinet., and giving to the sca-victory an unfair 
and dishonourable character. At the same time 
he seized all the British goods and vessels in the 
ports of Spain, imprisoned or dismissed all the 
British consuls, and gave letters of marque to pri¬ 
vateers. In some respects the battle oft’ Cape Pas- 
saro is a parallel to the modern affair at Navarino. 
Admiral Byng not only had no declaration of war, 
but he also pretended that his destruction of the 
Spanish fleet was not to be interpreted into such a 
declaration. He represented to the Marquess 
Lcde that the Spaniards had begun the battle by 
tiring first upon his ships; and that this accident 
ought not to be looked upon as a rupture between 
the two nations. Byng’s instructions, however, 
seem to have been positive; and, fortunately for 
him, there happened no ministerial changes at 
home to tarnish his laimels and designate his vic¬ 
tory an untoward event. Lord Stanhope, who had 
left Madrid before the news of the battle was re¬ 
ceived there, wrote to the admiral from Bayonne, 
on the 2nd of September, recommending the very 
course which Byng had already taken. “No¬ 
thing,” says his lordship, “ has passed at Madrid 
which should divert you from pursuing the in¬ 
structions you have.If you should have an 

opportunity of attacking the Spanish fleet, I am 
persuaded you will not let such an occasion slip; 
and I perfectly agree in opinion with what is re¬ 
commended to you by Mr. Secretary Craggs, that 
the first blow you give should, if possible, be de¬ 
cisive.” This Avas sufficiently plain, and the per¬ 
son who thus wrote was, in effect, prime minister 
of England. 

Coupled with the instruction to destroy the Spa¬ 
nish fleet, Byng had orders to make good, if pos¬ 
sible, such a footing in Sicily as might enable 
England and her allies to land an army there; 
and that brave and skilful officer did his best to 
save the citadel and recover the town of Messina. 
On the 23rd of August he sailed from Syracuse; 
and on the 26th he arrived at Reggio, Avherc he 
found General Wetzell with the Austrian and 
Neapolitan army. Wetzell proposed throwing 
troops across the strait into the citadel of Messina, 
if the English fleet would remain in that water to 
co-operate. Authorised by his instructions, Byng 
remained. The court of Turin for some time 
knew neither how to accept nor how to decline the 
Quadruple alliance: at the first landing of the 
Spaniards in their new dominion, the Savoyards, 
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unable to support the struggle, solicited the em¬ 
peror for his assistance, and a convention had 
been made between Count Daun, the viceroy of 
Naples, the Count de Borgo, resident of Savoy, 
and the Count Maffei, the Duke of Savoy’s vice¬ 
roy of Sicily: but the success of the British fleet 
raised such a confidence in the Savoyards, that the 
resident endeavoured to elude this convention, the 
necessity of which he thought no longer existed. 
De Borgo thought that he should reap all the bene¬ 
fits of the victory off Cape Passaro without tying 
himself to the allies; and he pretended want of 
powers—a reluctance to treat Avithout an equiva¬ 
lent—a doubt whether he ought to admit the troops 
of the emperor into Messina or any other Sicilian 
fortress: and he alleged that he must have at 
least time to lay the matter before the cabinet at 
Turin. Byng heard him, and then acted like a 
good diplomatist, representing to the count “ the. 
unfairness of such a proceeding, nnd how contrary 
it Avas to what he himself had agreed to in their 
conference together the day before upon that sub¬ 
ject :—that such a disagreement, at a time that the 
citadel Avas so vigorously attacked by the enemy, 
might be a means of their taking it, which the re¬ 
putation of the English fleet Avould not. suffer him 
to be an idle spectator of; and, therefore, if he 
was resolved to stay till he had instructions from 
the court of Turin, he (Byng) should likewise send 
to his court for further orders; and, in the mean 
time, would retire from the island to some other 
place to refresh his men and refit his ships, till 
he should receive new directions from England.” 
This had its proper effect, and Maffei, the viceroy 
of Sicily, seeing that he Avould not be allowed to 
temporise, gave immediate orders for carrying th’c 
convention into execution, .and for admitting Ger¬ 
man troops into the citadel of Messina. General 
Weteell, however, had not yet received all his 
troops from Naples; and Avhen they came the 
greater part of them were worth very little. Byng 
did what service he could, iir throwing reinforce¬ 
ments and provisions into the’ citadel, and in mo¬ 
lesting the Spaniards in their siege of it. The 
Spaniards, in fact, were in the curious position of 
being at once besiegers and besieged: but Ledc 
avus no common officer, and the Neapolitans, 
Austrians, and Savoyards could not or would not 
act with good concert against him; and he not 
only kept the town of Messina, but pushed on the 
siege with so much vigour, that the Savoyard go¬ 
vernors surrendered it by capitulation on the 29th 
of September, to the great surprise and mortifica¬ 
tion of the Imperialists. Byng, equally dissatis¬ 
fied, sailed over to Malta, Avhere Rear-Admiral 
Cammock was lying with three Spanish ships of 
the line, and as many frigates, whieh had escaped 
from the battle: he made all the liaBte he could, 
as the Spaniards had seized a rich English mer¬ 
chant-ship homeward bound from Turkey, and 
three or four other vessels. But Cammock had 
sailed before he could reach Malta; he, however, 
recovered the Turkey ship, liberated some Sicilian 
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galleys, and read the grand master of the Knights 
of St. John a severe lesson for his partiality to the 
Spaniards, his breaches of neutrality, and his ill 
usage of such of the Sicilians as adhered to the 
allies. He told those military monks that, if they 
continued this course, and made their harbour a 
lurking«place for the enemies of the allies, he 
would tight his way into their port and bum every 
ship he found in it. The grand master made 
apologies and promises; and then the admiral re¬ 
turned to Naples, where lie received a most gracious 
letter from the emperor, written with his own 
hand, thanking him for his valour, conduct, and 
zeal in the common cause: this imperial letter was 
accompanied with a portrait set round with dia¬ 
monds. At the end of the year’s campaign the 
Spaniards were masters of ali Sicily except Syra¬ 
cuse, Trapani, and Mclazzo, in which three places 
the Duke of Savoy had considerable garrisons, and 
which he scrupled to give up to the allies without 
an equivalent. The Spanish army was numerous 
and well appointed; and the affections of the 
Sicilians seemed rather to incline to their old 
masters than to the Savoyards or Germans. The 
Quadruple alliance had given the island to the 
emperor; but it was clear to everybody that the 
emperor would never get possession of it except, 
hv means of the moral superiority of England.* 
Victor Amadeus, who had been again trimming, 
and again listening to the cajoling voice of Albe- 
roni, saw that in no case the island could be kept 
by him or would be left to him; and at last lie 
acceded to the Quadruple alliance, and consented 
to put the places he held into the hands of the 
emperor’s troops. 

On the lltli of December Charles XII. was 
killed before the “ petty fortress” of Frcdericks- 
hal, in Norway; and his death put an end to 
Albcroni’s northern intrigues and to the sundry 
fears or misgivings in relation to that quarter 
which had agitated tltt mind of George I. and his 
cabinet. A short tim'ieforc, the Duke of Ormond 
had been in Russia as plenipotentiary of the Pre¬ 
tender; negotiations between Charles and Peter 
had been opened, and it had been agreed between 
those rivals that there should henceforward be 
peace and a unity of purpose between them; that 
the czar should retain Livonia, Ingria, and other 
Swedish territories; that his Swedish majesty 
should conquer and keep Norway, and also Bre¬ 
men and Verden; and that both should co-operate 
for the restoration of King Stanislaus in Poland, 
and of the House of Stuart in England. But the 
musket-ball from the unknown hand that laid the 
Swedish hero or madman in the grave destroyed 
all these schemes: Charles’s sister, Ulrica, who 
ascended the throne, had neither the inclination 
nor the power to remain at war; the whole mi¬ 
nistry and the very form of the monarchy were 
completely changed; and Gortz, who, more than 
any one, had framed the project against England, 
was presently executed on a scaffold. But there 

* Account of the Expedition, &c. 
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were in Europe many political adventurers as 
daring as Gortz; and Albcroni had been diplo¬ 
matising and intriguing in other countries beside 
Russia and Sweden. In France there were nume¬ 
rous and increasing discontents against the regent. 
A part of the nation werfc incensed at what they 
called the unnatural alliance between France and 
England, and a still greater portion inveighed 
against the terrible profligacy and the immense 
power of the Abbe Dubois. The Duke of Maine, 
or rather his imperious duchess, longed for the 
power and profits of the regency, and entered into 
plots with the Prince of Cellaimirc, with the Jesuits 
and others, who were all abetted and set on by 
Albcroni and the court of Madrid. After many 
schemes had been proposed and abandoned, it 
was resolved to seize the Duke of Orleans while 
engaged in some of his usual orgies, to shut him 
up in the Bastile, to convoke the States-General, 
and to proclaim Philip king of Spain regent, with 
the Duke of Maiuc for his deputy. The pleasure- 
loving and dissolute Orleans was warned of these 
machinations both by friends in England and by 
friends at Madrid, who could not, however, speak 
positively us to the real design, the time, or the mode 
of execution. The regent continued to divert him¬ 
self as before, and, to all appearance, had no 
suspicion and no anxiety; but the keen eye of 
Dubois was watching all the while; and the rash 
conspirators were soon betrayed—by means, it is 
said, of a “distinguished procuress” and a young 
prostitute. Dubois learned that a young Spanish 
abbe, Don Vicente Portocarrc.ro, and a son of the 
Marquess of Montclcone, the ambassador in Eng¬ 
land, were carrying papers and manifestos to 
Madrid: he gave orders to pursue them, and 
Portocarrero was arrested at Poictiers with his 
dispatches. Dubois laid these papers before 
the regent, who gladly left the management of 
the business in his hands. Cellamarc, the 
Spanish ambassador, was put under arrest, but 
not before he had contrived to conceal or de¬ 
stroy his most important papers. There was, 
however, enough, and more than enough, to prove 
the designs of the Duke and Duchess of Maine, 
who, if they had not actually contemplated the 
death of the regent, seem to have been perfectly 
indifferent as to the chances of such a catastrophe. 
The Duke of Orleans was a libertine, a sluggard, 
a gross sensualist, but lie was neither cowardly nor 
cruel; and he contented himself with relegating 
the Duke of Maine to Dourlans in Picardy, and 
sending the duchess to the castle of Dijon in 
Burgundy. lie also, however, exiled from Paris 
Cardinal Polignac, who had employed his pen in 
drawing up manifestos and addresses, M. de Pom¬ 
padour, the Count d’Eu, and several others, who 
had been engaged chiefly by the Duchess of Maine. 
Cellamarc, the Spanish ambassador, a principal in 
the plot, was merely escorted to the frontiers; and 
not a drop of blood was shed in an affair which, 
under almost any other prince, would have found 
ample work for the executioner. Nearly at the 
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same moment that the Abbe Dubois was pursuing 
Portocarrcro, Cardinal Alberoni was trying to 
hunt down the Duke de St. Aignan, the French 
ambassador at Madrid, who, perceiving that there 
was a great storm brewing at Paris, and that the 
cardinal was resolved to detain him in Spain, set 
out clandestinely without passport or leave-taking. 
Alberoni, as much enraged as when the old grandee 
caned him, gave fiery hot orders to pursue and 
arrest the Frenchman; but St. Aignan knew the 
man he had to deal with, got quietly out of his 
carriage near Pamplona, left a footman behind 
him in the vehicle to pass for an ambassador, and 
then pushed across the Pyrenees upon a mule. 
The real ambassador got safely to the French side 
of the frontiers; but his representative, the valet, 
was seized and detained. For some days the 
Spaniards did not discover this little piece of mas¬ 
querade ; but when the cardinal came to learn the 
trick which had been put upon him he was furi¬ 
ous; and, being fully aware that the Regent of 
France would no longer keep terms with him, he 
hastened to reeal Cellamare, or rather to tell that 
plotting ambassador, in case he should be obliged 
to quit France, “ first to set fire to all the mines.” 
This letter, which did not arrive till after the dis¬ 
covery of the plot and the seizure of Portocarrcro, 
was intercepted by the French government. Thus 
proof was added to proof, and all doubt removed 
as to the intentions of the court of Madrid, and 
their co-operation or connivance with all the con¬ 
spirators in France. Instead of attempting a 
denial which would have been useless, the car¬ 
dinal, upon being informed that the game was up 
and the conspirators prisoners, prevailed upon his 
master King Philip to issue a manifesto, justifying 
all the measures that had been taken to overthrow 
the regency of the Duke of Orleans, which was 
represented as illegal in its origin and atrocious 
or dishonourable to France in all its proceedings. 
Hereupon the French regent regularly declared 
war against Spain, being supported by a similar 
declaration on the part of England, which was 
issued nearly at the same moment, or on the 11th 
of December. 

The British parliament had assembled on the 
preceding 11th of November, and the anomalous 
position in which the country stood with relation 
to Spain had given rise to long and violent 
debates. Lord Stunhope, in the Upper House, 
justified the course which had been taken, and 
gave an account of his journey to Madrid, stating 
that it was high time for Great Britain to check 
the growth of the naval power of Spain, in order 
to protect the trade of British subjects, who hpd. 
been violently oppressed by the Spaniards ;* tMt 

* The cardinal had thrown off the mask too noon; and 
battle off Cujie l’assnro, and even before Uyng’s departure from 
Portsmouth, he hud insulted our flag in a way that could bo neither 
overlooked nor pardoned. " It should seem, ” says the writer of tin! 
account of Byng’s expedition, “ but ill policy iu a court intent on 
such mighty umuglis to provoke, and Initate, without cause, a nation 
the moot capaHe in the world of thwarting and defeating them. 
And yet they seemed to make it a studied point to vex and distress 
the English by all manner of ways in their commerce, insomuch that 


he thought it an honour to have been amongst 
those who advised Sir George Byng’s instructions, 
for which he was ready to answer witli his head. 
When it came to the vote, Lord Stanhope and his 
friends had a majority of 83 to 50. Walpole, in 
the Commons, exclaimed and declaimed with all 
imaginable vehemence against the whole Qua¬ 
druple alliance and everything which had resulted 
from it. The late measures, lie said, were against 
the law of nations, a breach of solemn treaties— 
treacherous—unpardonable! and ministers, con¬ 
scious of having done amiss and of having begun 
a war with Spain irregularly and unjustifiably, 
now wanted to screen themselves under a parlia¬ 
mentary sanction. Walpole, however, found him¬ 
self left in a minority of 155 to 216. And, when 
the declaration of war fell under discussion, mi¬ 
nisters were still more triumphant. Stanhope, 
who had a greater mind than most of his col¬ 
leagues, who was from conviction and tempera¬ 
ment the friend of religious toleration, and who, 
moreover, for political purposes, bad professed him¬ 
self the friend of the dissenters, conceived the bold 
idea of doing aw r ay with all religio-political dis¬ 
tinctions whatsoever, so as to admit even Roman 
Catholics to their fair share of the privileges of 
the constitution. He held long conferences with 
the nonconformists and with his colleague in 
office, Sunderland, who was equally tolerant, but 
far from being so sanguine of making toleration 
the general rule of the government. “ It would 
he difficult enough,” said Sunderland, “ to repeal 
the Schism and Occasional Conformity Acts, hut 
any attack upon tin; Test Act would surely ruin 
all.” Walpole and “the prince’s people,” as the 
partisans of the Prince of Wales were called, were 
resolved to oppose any scheme of the kind, and 
hoped to overthrow the ministry by a new cry of 
the church in danger: it was known that most if 
not all the Whigs in opposition, disregarding 
some of the foremost and best principles of their 
party, would join the TorieAnd high churchmen; 
and therefore it was resolved by Stanhop* and 
Sunderland to leave the repeal of the Test Act to 
some more favourable opportunity, advising the 

their trade with Spain was almost ruined and lost. They demanded 
arbitrary uud heavy duties from the English factors residing in 
their ports, from winch the treaties expressly exempted thorn; and, 
upon refusal of payment, their houses were surrounded by soldiers, 
their warehouses and chests broken open, and their goods sold at 
public outcry. The royal officers used them with such injustice and 
insolence as if they knew they made their court by doing so. Every 
post brought complaints to the English minister at Madrid of new 
grievances and oppressions. The memorials delivered to that court 
lor redress were numberless, without the least regard shown to them. 
When any transportation of troops wits intended, they immediately 
embargoed all the English merchants’ shins in tlieir ports, compelling 
their masters, with great circumstances of severity, to enter into tlieir 
service, imprisoning thorn iu common gaols if they refused, ami 
obliging them to unload their cargoes, though perishable, and con¬ 
signed to other markets. They proceeded so for in tlieir unjust treat¬ 
ment. that their cruisers brought into the ports of Spain whatever 
English merchant-ships they met with in the open sea, though bound 
to Italy or oilier distant parts, and compelled them to unload tlieir 
cargoes and enter llieir service. Such ns were not used by them for 
transports had their seamen taken away to serve iu tlieir man-of-war. 
Rear Admiral Cammock pressed no less than sixty for his own ship; 
and one of the masters, endeavouring to keep his men, had both his 
ears cut off.”—[We much question these ears I A story of the kind 
used to come out as regularly as an urdre-du-jour, whenever we lind 
a quarrel with Spain, This Rear Admiral Cawmock was an Irish- 
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dissenters to have patience in the mean time; and 
on the 13th of December Stanhope brought for¬ 
ward his modified measure in tin* Lords. It was 
not called, plainly, an act for the relief of dis¬ 
senters, hut an act for strengthening the Protestant 
interest. Its real object was to repeal the in¬ 
tolerant Act against. Occasional Conformity and the 
Schism Act, and also such clauses of the Test and 
Corporation Acts as excluded Protestant dissenters 
from civil offices. Stanhope laboured to show 
how rational and advantageous it would be to 
restore dissenters to their natural rights as English 
citizens, and to relieve them from the stigma and 
oppression of those laws which had been made in 
turbulent times and by unfair means: and he 
dwelt upon the happy vision of peace, and union, 
and Christian love, which would or ought to 
follow the removal of these invidious distinctions. 
But he soon found that, between latent bigotry and 
open political manoeuvre, his bill, even modified 
as it was, would be hard to pass. The Duke of 
Devonshire and the Earl of Nottingham spoke 
against it, and the Earl of Isla declared that it 
would be a violation of the treaty of union with 
Scotland. Even the liberal-minded cx-chancellor, 
in declaring himself favourable to the repeal of the 
Schism Act, combated fur the continuance of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, which he chose to call 
“ the main bulwark of our excellent constitution 
in church and state.” But it may be that Cowper, 
who had resigned, was as anxious as Walpole, 
who had been turned out, to annoy the cabinet; 
and that this intention had more to do with the 
speech than any real love of the two acts. The 
question was postponed from the 13th to the 18th, 
when the bench of bishops took up, and supported 
—almost by themselves—the important debate. 
Both the archbishops opposed Stanhope's bill. 
The primate, Doctor Wade, who had formerly 
passed for a friend to toleration, called occasional 
conformity a “ scandalous practice,” and declared 
that it was needless to fepealthe Schism Act, since, 
throif^h the great lenity of government, it was 
rarely or never enforced. On the other side 
Bishops I loudly, Willis, Kcnnct, and Gibson sup¬ 
ported the bill. Rennet, in the heat of debate, 
declared that the high-church party in Charles Ids 
time “ had promoted arbitrary measures and per¬ 
secutions, until they first brought scandal and con¬ 
tempt upon the clergy, and at last ruin both upon 
church and state.” There was no denying the 
fact; but the truth was very unpalatable, and got 
Kenuet a very ill name. Bishop Deadly denounced 
the acts styled by the primate the bulwarks of the 
church as acts of real persecution; and declared 
that, “ if the mere pretext of self-preservation, or 
self-defence, was once admitted as a sufficient 
ground for passing laws of this nature, all the 
heathen persecutions against Christians, and all 
the Popish persecutions against Protestants, would 
he justifiable; that he trusted the Church of Eng¬ 
land would never stand in need of such miserable 
supports; that toleration was not a favour or in¬ 


dulgence, hut a natural right; and that the safety 
of the church would be best secured by a regard 
to the just and and equitable claims of their fellow 

Christians and .fellow citizens;.that he 

feared that the ardent and intemperate zeal which 
many displayed for the interests of the church 
was principally incited by a regard to their own 
interests, and by a secret and fond attachment to 
the powers, the honours, and the emoluments 
which appertain to it.” The debate was continued 
on the 19th, when the second reading of the bill 
was carried in the Lords by a majority of 86 to 68. 
Influenced by this large minority, or by a fear of 
what would happen in the Lower House, ministers 
consented in committee to strike out all the clauses 
which referred to the Test ami Corporation Acts. 
Thus mutilated, Stanhope’s bill was sent down to 
the Commons, where it was opposed by Walpole 
and his friends, and where it was passed by a ma¬ 
jority of no more than 243 to 202—thirty-four of 
the thirty-seven Scottish members that were iuthe 
House voting with ministers for the bill. 

A.i). 1710.—In the month of March a hill, 
generally attributed to Sunderland, was brought 
into the Lords,—“ to settle and limit the peerage 
in such a manner that the number of English peers 
should not he enlarged beyond six of the present 
number, which, upon failure of issue male, might 
he supplied by new creations; that, instead of the 
sixteen elective pefcrs from Scotland, twenty-five 
should he made hereditary on the part of that 
kingdom; and that this number,' upon failure of 
heirs male, should he supplied from the other 
members of the Scotch peerage.” This looked 
like depriving the crown of its important prero¬ 
gative of making peers at will; hut George, it is 
said, went into it in order to take vengeance upon 
his son the Prince of Wales, and to weaken his 
party; while Sunderland, who had offended the 
Prince of Wales beyond hope of pardon or recon¬ 
ciliation, was also anxious to restrain the power of 
that prince when he came to the throne. If 
George II. should create peers a dozen at a time, 
as Queen Anne had done, there could be no secu¬ 
rity as to the principles or votes of the House of 
Lords, and the obnoxious Sunderland might in 
such case have cause to fear impeachment and 
attainder. As Anne’s sudden creation, for the 
avowed purpose of obtaining a Tory majority in 
the Lords, had been the subject of such vehement 
and incessant declamation on the part of the 
Whigs, it was concluded that, with a few excep¬ 
tions, the Whigs would give all their countenance 
and support to the present bill; for Sunderland 
and his colleagues could not have forgotten the 
repeated asseverations of the Whig party, that the 
crown ought in future to be deprived of a prero¬ 
gative in the employment of which Anne and her 
Jacobite ministry had dishonoured Great Britain 
and endangered the liberties of Europe. Yet, as 
soon as the present hill was in the House of Lords, 
the great Whigs, Cowper and Townshend, joined 
the Tory Nottingham in reprobating it as destine- 
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tive of the very principle of monarchy. It was 
twice read, indeed, without a division; but, on the 
day appointed for the third reading, Stanhope stood 
up to give it its quietus, by observing “ that, the 
bill having made a great noise and raised strange 
apprehensions, and since the design of it had been 
so much misrepresented and misunderstood that 
it was like to meet with great opposition in the 
other House, he thought it advisable to let the 
matter lie still till a more proper opportunity.”’ 
But Sunderland would not so easily relinquish a 
measure upon which he had set his heart; and 
from this time to the next session of parliament 
great efforts were made by him and his party to 
remove the opposition to thiB peerage bill. It 
was a subject that divided some of the most 
honest of the Whigs, and it interrupted the friend¬ 
ship between Addison and Steele, as the author of 
the Spectator was for the bill, which he defended 
in a paper called The Old Whig, *nd the author 
of The Tatler was against it, and attacked it in 
a pamphlet entitled The Plebeian. Walpole also 
took up the pen and published a pamphlet 
against the bill; and a vast quantity of ink was 
shed on either side by less conspicuous writers. 
Sunderland declared that the peerage bill had 
originated with the king rather than with the 
ministers; that the king*wished well to the con¬ 
stitution and to the country, and therefore was 
anxious to limit the future government of his son, 
who was rash and headstrong, and quite capable 


of doing mad things. In along conversation he 
held with Middleton, the chancellor of Ireland, 
who had refused to support the bill, Sunderland 
was so excited that the blood gushed from his 
nose.* On the 18th of April parliament was pro¬ 
rogued ; and early in May the king, accompanied 
by Stanhope, set off for his continental dominions. 
In appointing the regency or lords justices that 
were to attend to affairs in his majesty’s absence, 
no motion was made of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, nor were they even deputed ttthold 
levies, that duty, “ to the great scandal of the 
public, and further divulgement of family discord,” 
being assigned to the young princesses.t 
As Cardinal Alberoni had utterly failed in 
France, and as he had lost his mad hero Charles 
XII., he determined to take up with the Pretender, 
who had been passing his time pleasantly enough 
in Italy, residing alternately at Rome and Urbino. 
lie had lately contracted a marriage w'ith the 
Princess Clementina, grand-daughter of the heroic 
John Sobieski, King of Poland; but, as that 
princess was on her way to Italy to join her be¬ 
trothed, she was arrested by the emperor's orders 
in the Tyrol, and detained in the emperor’s castle 
oflnspruck. This was base and dishonourable 
in the emperor who did it, and scarcely less so in 
the English government that asked it. The u Pre- 
tender appears to have been apprehensive for his 
own liberty, os the Austrians had now the com- 

* Lord Middleton's Correspondence. f Lord Mahon. 
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pi etc ascendancy in the Italian peninsula, and as 
the English fleet was riding victorious off its shores* - 
when he received and accepted the invitation ,of 
Alberoni to go into Spain. To delude the Aus^- 
trians, he pretended to set out for Tuscany and 
Lombardy, as if he were going to make the whole 
journey by land; but in reality he lay concealed 
in the Papal States, while the Earls of Mar and 
Perth, with a party of his suite, crossed the 
Apennines and went into the emperor’s dominions 
of Lombardy. The two lords were presently 
seized and made fast in the castle of Milan; and, 
as people there had not the felicity of being ac¬ 
quainted with the person and face of the Stuart, it 
was reported and believed that they had got the 
Pretender. Lord Stair joyfully announced from 
Paris to the ministers in London that this was the 
case; and then, while he was believed to be in 
an Austrian dungeon at Milan, where many a 
better man has pined away, the Pretender slipped 
down to the Pope’s little port of Nettuno, near the 
mouth of the Tiber, and got secretly on board a 
vessel which carried him safely to the coast of 
Catalonia. There the fugitive threw off his dis¬ 
guise ; and at Madrid he was received most royally 
as legitimate sovereign of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land. The palace of Buen Retiro was allotted 
for his residence, and he received the visits of 
Philip and his queen and of all the grandees 
that had not quarrelled with the cardinal. Before 
James arrived at Madrid the Duke of Ormond, 
disguised as a valet, had crossed the Pyrenees, 
to take the command of a formidable arma¬ 
ment which the cardinal had prepared at Cadiz 
for the purpose of invading England and en¬ 
throning the Pretender! The last time Ormond 
had been in Spain was with an English fleet and 
army to storm Vigo and bombard Cadiz for Queen 
Anne! The admiring Jacobites compared him to 
Coriolanus retiring to the Volsci; but, in sober 
truth, Ormond was little like the hero of Corioli, 
and it mattered little where he went. Me. was to 
bear* the title of captain-general of the king of 
Spain; and he was provided with a proclamation, 
to be published at his landing, in the name of 
Philip, declaring that his most Catholic majesty 
had sent these forces as auxiliaries to the rightful 
King James, hoping that Providence would favour 
so just a cause; but assuring the insurgents that, 
if they should be unsuccessful, he would give a 
secure retreat in his own dominions to all that 
should join; and engaging his royal word, in case 
they should be driven to expatriation, that he 
would give in Spain to every sea or land officer 
the same rank as he enjoyed in Great Britain, and 
that the common soldiers should be received and 
treated as though they were his own. # This was 
not badly devised; but the cardinal was embar¬ 
rassed about the Pretender, who'had played Ms 
part* so miserably in Scotland, and who seemed 
but little inclined to risk his person again. Ma¬ 
drid and Cadiz were crowded with Scottish and 
English exiles, who hoped to retrieve the misfor- 
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tunes of 1715, but who seem to have been 
divided in opinion as to whether the Pretender 
should go with them or stay behind till they 
should make his path easy. But at last it was 
determined that James should stay in Spain, and 
that Ormond should have the undivided command. 
In the mean while the Abbe Dubois had obtained 
full and precise information as to all these Spanish 
schemes, and by the command of the regent he 
had imparted all his discoveries to Stanhope, toge- 
gether with the offer of some French troops. The 
English government politely declined receiving the 
French, but they accepted and brought over six 
battalions of Austrians from the Netherlands and 
two thousand Dutch. A good squadron of ships 
was put to sea to secure the Channel; the few 
English troops were cantoned in the most Jacob¬ 
ite districts in the North and West; both Houses 
of Parliament, which was then sitting, assured the 
king of their loyalty and determination to support 
him to the extent of their lives and fortunes; and a 
proclamation was issued offering 10,000/. for the 
apprehension of the traitor Ormond, the com¬ 
mander of the Spanish army of invasion. As the 
Scots had paid rathq: dearly for their rising in 
“ the fifteen,” a resolution had been universally 
taken not to move in Scotland till England was 
fairly engaged:* but upon the 10th of April two 
frigates put into the port of Kintail, in Ross-shire, 
landed about three hundred Spanish soldiers, a 
few gentlemen, and some arms, and then instantly 
left the coast and put out to sea. Among the gen¬ 
tlemen were the Earls Marshal and Seaforth and 
the Marquess of Tullibardine, who concealed 
themselves in the country to await the arrivul of 
the Duke of Ormond in England. But Ormond 
never came: a storm in the Bay of Biscay had 
driven him back to Spain, and had entirely frus¬ 
trated Alberoni’s expedition. Many of the ships 
were lost; others were saved by throwing over¬ 
board the guns, the stands of arms, the horses and 
the stores provided for the campaign; and of five 
ships of the line and twenty transports, and five 
thousand soldiers, partly Irish, only the twofrigateB 
and the three hundred men with the Earl Marshal 
ever reached the British coast. But if they had all 
come they would only have come to destruction: 

* Lockhart, Memoirs. The Jacobites in Spain lmd kept their 
brethren laith in England nml Scotland perfectly well inhumed of 
their intentions and preparations. " The king's (the Pretender's) 
affairs for a long time made little or no noise, but, on the breaking 
out of the war with Spain, people liegan to hope that something in 
his favour would cast up; und, whilst wc were fed with these hojies 
in very general terms with letters from abroad, all of a sudden we 
received the joyful news of the King of Spain's having declared for 
our king. Wliat correspondence King Philip had in I'ng liinH | 
cannot particularly tell, but sure I am there was not the least inti¬ 
mation of such a design to auy in Scotland, until a veryUlttle before 
it was public over all Europe. About which time the Earl of Wig 
toun writ a letter to mo from his country-house, desiring me to meet 
him without fail neat day exactly at four in the afternoon, at a cer¬ 
tain private place in Edinburgh; and, 1 having accordingly kept the 
tryst, his lordship introduced me to Mr.Francis Kennedy: this gen¬ 
tleman was sent express to acquaint the king's friends or the attempt 
that was to he made by Spain on Britain, and he was directed to go 
flrst to my Lord Wigtoun, who thought fit to call me to lie present at 
tile conference. Mr. Kennedy produced a smell piece of parchment, 
writ and signed by the Duke of Ormond, desiring entire credit might 
be given to the bearer thereof; and then he told us that the duke 
was actually emburked with a considerable body of Spanish troops, 
designing to laud them in England.”— ImMuiH Paper*. 
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Ormond's heart had completely failed him before 
he began the voyage, and he had actually written 
to Alberoni to request the postponement or the re¬ 
linquishment of the expedition, as he knew its 
design was no longer a secret to France and Eng¬ 
land, and as he could not, he said, be so impru¬ 
dent as to propose to attack England with five 
thousand men, unless by surprise.* While the 
Earl Marshal and the Marquess of Tullibardine 
lay close at Kintail, Lord Seaforth, in disguise, 
ventured up the country to confer with some of the 
Highland clans; and some hard-drinking Jacob¬ 
ite lords saw in their cups Ormond’s fleet, which 
had gone to the bottom of the Bay of Biscay, or 
back to the Spanish ports, riding triumphantly on 
the coast of Scotland: but sleep and daylight dis¬ 
sipated this vision; and, as some of the High¬ 
landers hod begun to muster, and had taken one 
or two insignificant places, the government, which 
at first had thought that the two Spanish frigates 
had carried back in them all the persons and 
things they had brought, became aware that there 
was an enemy in the land, and that some of the 
Jacobite lords had not gone back to Spain; Upon 
this discovery, some English ships of war were 
brought down to the coast, and General Wight- 
man, with about a thousand men, moved from In¬ 
verness in quest of the insurgents, whom he soon 
found advantageously posted at Glcnshiel. They 
were estimated at two thousand men ; hut Wight- 
man, relying on the discipline of his troops, fell 
upon them on the evening of the 10th of June, 
the Pretender’s birthday, and gave them a complete 
defeat. The light-footed Highlanders dispersed 
and ran home to their mountains; the three 
hundred Spaniards, who kept together, were obliged 
to surrender at discretion. The Earl Marshal, 
Seaforth, and Tullibardine were fortunate enough 
to escape with their clans from the field of battle, 
and they, with other persons of note, remained 
lurking in the Highlands till ships were provided 
to carry them back to Spain. While the Jacobites 
of Edinburgh were treating the Spanish prisoners, 
who were sent to the castle there, with rare civility 
and liberality, the victorious Wightman made a 
tour through all the difficult passes of Lord Sea- 
forth’s country, “ to terrify the rebels by burning 
the houses of the guilty, and preserving those of 
the honest.”t The determined Jacobite that re¬ 
lates most circumstantially all these events con¬ 
fesses that the expedition was miserably managed, 
and that few really joined it. “ I do not pre¬ 
tend,” he says, “ to give an account of my Lord 
Marshal’s proceedings; one thing is sure, that he 
and Tullibardine were soon at variance about the 
command; and it seemed very odd that such mat¬ 
ters were not adjusted before their embarkation. 
The Highlanders, being formerly heartily bit, re¬ 
solved not to move till they heard of Ormond's being 

* Stnftrt Pnpm.—Lrltor from Ormond to Albomni, dated Co¬ 
runna, March 82nd, us cited by Lord Mahon, Ilist. from l»«ico of 
Utrecht. 

f Lockhart, Memoirs and Papers. 


landed, so that few', except Seaforth’s clan, joined 
this little army, which, however, kept together 
till General Wightman marched against them.” 
This busy plotter was, notwithstanding, of opinion 
that the Pretender had still a good chance in Scot¬ 
land if he and his advisers would only make a 
proper use of their opportunities and advantages. 
Saying noting of the undisputed Jacobitism of 
the Highlanders, Lockhart endeavoured to show, 
in a memorial which he sent to the Earl Marshal 
during his short stay in the country, that the Low- 
landers, at least in good part, were equally averse 
to the House of Hanover. “ The king’s friends,” 
said he, “ are far from being diminished on the 
south side of Forth, and arc abundantly willing to 
venture all in his service; but they have been kept 
so much under these three or four years bypast, 
and so little expected what has of late occurred, 
that most of them want horses and arms, and it 
will be no easy matter to procure them; and, as 
they are surrounded with spies and enemies, and 
cannot propose to make such a body as can resist 
the force that will be sent against them if they 
take to the fields, it is not to be desired or expected 
they should rise in arms until there be such u 
number of forces near them as can make a stand, 
and to which they may resort. Though the king 
does not want some friends in the western shires, 
yet the gross of the people, both gentry and com¬ 
mons, are either Presbyterians favourably disposed 
towards the present government, or pretty indiffer¬ 
ent as to all governments whatsoever; but, as the 
far greatest part of both have a hearty aversion to 
the Union, if once they were thoroughly convinced 
that the king’s prosperity would terminate in the 
dissolution thereof, there is reason to believe a 
great many of the first would he converted, ut. 
least so far as to he neutral, and most of the others 
declare for him.” He proposed in this paper that 
the Earl Marshal should publish a manifesto, in 
which, after enumerating the many grievances 
which had attended the Union, such as the decay 
of trade, the violation of the liberties and the ’civil 
rights of the Scots, &c., he should declare that it 
was King James’s intention to restore them to 
their ancient and independent state—that it was 
for this object that he and the lords and gentlemen 
with him were again up in arms. And Lockhart 
further recommended that, in this manifesto, full 
assurances should be given as to the early meet¬ 
ing of a Scottish parliament, and that the several 
electors in the Scottish shires and burghs should 
be earnestly recommended “ to have their thoughts 
on persons fit to he appointed their representa¬ 
tives.” “ At present,” adds Lockhart, “ there is 
none on the south of Forth to whom King James’s 
friends caj repair for intelligence, or to have in¬ 
structions and directions as to their conduct and 
measures; and hence it is that there is no corre¬ 
spondence nor concert amongst them.” To make up 
this deficiency, he proposed that the Earl Marshal 
should appoint a small number of persons to meet 
together and concert the general measures; and, as 
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the carl could not be supposed to be so well ac- ■ 
quainted with the present state of parties as he 
(Jjockhart) was, he thought “ it would not be amiss 
to mention to him the Earls of Eglintoun and Wig- 
toun, the Jjord Balmerino, the Bishop of'Edin¬ 
burgh, and Mr. John Paterson, as persons that 
would be faithful to the king and agreeable to his 
friends.” And when all was over, Lockhart pre¬ 
tended that, if his advice had only been followed, 
and if the king’s friends had only acted with con¬ 
cert, “ this Spanish affair ” would have had a very 
different result.* 

Cardinal Alberoni, seeing that this card bad 
failed him, was anxious to get the Pretender back 
to Rome as soon as possible, for his stay at Madrid 
was rather costly, and it might also tend to embar¬ 
rass negotiations if the cardinal should be obliged 
to lay down the sword and trust to diplomacy. 
Fortunately for him there arrived news that the 
captive bride, the Princess Clementina Sobicski, 
had escaped disguised as a servant-maid from 
Inspruek, and had reached in safety the pope’s 
city of Bologna: and upon this news the Stuart 
took leave of the cardinal and Spanish court, and 
returned to Italy to complete his marriage. 

As France had made a regular declaration of 
war against Spain, it was necessary for the regent 
to exert himself, and, if he did no more, to secure 
his frontier on the side of the Pyrenees. He had, 
in effect, raised an army of 30,000 men to serve in 
that quarter; and, upon the refusal of old Marshal 
Villars, lie had given the command of it to the 
Duke of Berwick, the half-brother of the Pre¬ 
tender, the victor of Almanza, the real hero, on the 
Bourbon side, of the war of the succession in 
'Spain, and then the highly-prized and apparently 
most devoted servant of his majesty King Philip. 
Berwick, who owed his fortune to his sword, 
and whose fortune was entirely in France, in all 
probability fought like a mercenary Swiss, and 
would have fought against his half-brother him¬ 
self if necessary: but his admirers and apolo¬ 
gists give sundry reasons for the anomalous posi¬ 
tion into which he now threw himself. “The 
Marshal of Berwick was pitched upon to com¬ 
mand the army from the extraordinary confidence 
placed in him on every account by the regent; 
yet there was not a Frenchman more affected 
with this breach, however just and necessary on 
the part of France. Beside the reasons which 
he had in common with every Frenchman, there 
were others peculiar to himself: he had been twice 
the instrument of preserving Spain ; and the 
favours he had received from Philip V. attached 
him more immediately to that prince. On the 
other hand, he had obligations to the regent, who 
was personally attacked in this war; but all these 
were inferior considerations with the Marshal of 
Bejwick, and were made subservient to the great 
line of duty. He thought himself bound indis¬ 
pensably, as governor of Guicnne, upon the frontiers 
of Spain, to execute, without remonstrance, the 

* Lockhart Paper i. 


orders he received for invading that kingdom. A 
refusal to serve would have been a breach of an 
immediate duty, from which he had, at that time, 
no right to excuse himself: it would have been a 
dangerous example, and might have even admitted 
a construction; of criminality, if it had been fol¬ 
lowed by others : he obeyed, therefore, because it 
was his duty to obey.”* 

While Berwick was lying on the frontier, 
king Philip put himself at the head of a very in¬ 
different Spanish army—the best’ of his forces 
were in Sicily and Sardinia—and advanced to the 
Pyrenees. Philip was no soldier; he was not 
even gifted witli the very common attribute of 
personal courage; but he fondly fancied that there 
would be no fighting, that die French army under 
Berwick would desert, and join him as their 
rightful regent, and the only surviving grandson 
of Louis XIV: and for this purpose he had come 
to the army with his queen, his young son, his 
prime minister the cardinal, and a good stock 
of manifestos and proclamations to the French 
soldiery. But these proclamations, when dis¬ 
persed in Berwick’s camp, failed of their effect; 
and instead of going over to Philip, the French 
troops began to take his towns and castles almost 
under his eye. No part of Spain had displayed 
such activity and energy in seconding the great 
maritime schemes of the cardinal as the indus¬ 
trious Biscayan provinces. At every port on that 
coast ships had been built, or were in process of 
building. All this had been watched with a 
jealous eye by the French as well as by the Eng¬ 
lish, and an important part of Berwick’s in¬ 
structions was that he should, destroy these dock¬ 
yards and arsenals. Colonel William Stanhope, 
who had been sent on a mission to Berwick’s 
army, accompanied a detachment of it to Port 
Passages, serving as a volunteer, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing one new ship of 70 guns, 
two of 60 guns, and some other vessels recently 
built, together with a vast quantity of timber and 
naval stores, burnt to ashes. The French then 
invested Fuenterabia, which surrendered on the 
18th of June. An English squadron was co¬ 
operating on the coast; and now it took on board 
about a thousand French soldiers, and sailed for 
Santona, where three fine new ships of the line 
were on the stocks, and where materials were 
collected for the building of seven more. The 
French soldiers and the English sailors landed 
together, and in a few hours everything was de¬ 
stroyed. The loss of the Spaniards in money 
alone was estimated at millions of dollars; but 
the motal loss and depression was still more 
important. Berwick carried the strong town of 
St. Sebastian on the 2nd of August, and com¬ 
pelled the citadel to surrender on the 17th of 
the same month. Philip in the mean while had 
taken the road to Madrid, helpless and hopeless. 

• An abridged continuation of the Memoirs, taken from tire letters 
of the Duke of Berwick, and principally from his correspondence 
with the French ministry, appended to Berwick's autobiographical 
Memoirs. 
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The whole of Guipuscoa was occupied or overrun; 
and the states of that province, incensed by inno¬ 
vations on their ancient laws and usages, and by 
arbitrary attempts made by Alberoni to assimilate 
the Biscayan provinces with the rest of Spain, 
offered to acknowledge the dominion of the French 
upon condition of security to their ancient rights 
and liberties* In another direction the French 
continued their conquests without interruption; 
they entered Catalonia, took several forts, and 
made an attempt upon Rosas. Nor was the 
British fleet idle in other quarters; in the end 
of September a strong squadron with 4,000 troops 
on board, commanded by Lord Cobham, appeared 
off Corunna, to take vengeance on that port, from 
which Ormond had sailed with his unfortunate 
expedition. Corunna, however, seemed too well 
defended, and Cobham ran along the coast to Vigo, 
where many of Ormond’s stores still remained. 
The British troops landed at three miles from the 
town, and encountered no enemy except a body 
of peasants who fired from the hills without 
coming near enough to hit or to be hit. The 
garrison of Vigo spiked their guns in the town 
and retired into the citadel, where they were 
compelled to surrender by the middle of October. 
Cobham found 43 pieces of ordnance, 8,000 mus¬ 
kets, 2,000 barrels of powder, and seven sloops, 
which were all seized and carried oft’. The neigh¬ 
bouring towns and little sea-ports were also sacked 
by the troops, who “abused themselves much 
with wine,” and then this “ important and secret 
expedition,” as it had been called, returned to 
England. As so much had been said about it, the 
cardinal seems to have expected that it was really 
destined to occupy whole provinces or kingdoms! 
In Sicily, for which everything had been sacri¬ 
ficed, the course of the war was equally unfavour¬ 
able to Spain, and the services of the British 
navy much more conspicuous. The Duke of Savoy, 
seeing that the Spaniards on the one hand were 
faking everything from him in Sicily, and that 
the emperor on the other, by virtue of the Quad¬ 
ruple Alliance was demanding the two or three 
towns he still held there, whilst the island of Sar¬ 
dinia, allotted to Savoy by the same treaty, 
remained in the hands of the Spaniards, began 
to suspect that, unless he made his bargain now, 
the imperialists would get and keep possession 
of Sicily, and then, with the rest of the allies, 
leave him to get Sardinia as he could. And he 
proposed, in the course of the preceding autumn, 
that, while operations were going on in Sicily 
for the emperor, others should be commenced 
in Sardinia for himself. After some delay, a 
convention was signed at Vienna, on the 29th 

• Alberoni, among other things, had insisted upon establishing in 
every part of Spain a uniform tariff, in order to eff ace Uie inland 
custom-houses established, between the various old kingdoms which 
constituted the monarchy. The plan was good, hut the people were 
not prepared for it; and it was n madness then on the part of the 
cardinal, us it has been since on the side of the Spanish liberals (both 
in 1820 and at present), to alienate by n too sudden reform the 
bravest or most energetic part of the nation at the \ cry moment of the 
extremist difficulty. 


of December (1718), between his imperial ma¬ 
jesty and Savoy, whereby it was agreed to form 
an army for the reduction ot Sardinia as soon 
as possible; that the emperor should furnish, 
at his own expense, 6500 foot and 600 horse 
for the expedition, in return for which the Duke 
of Savoy’s troops in Sicily were to co-operate 
with the Germans and Neapolitans against the 
common enemy, and then, when the Spaniards 
were driven out, entirely to evacuate that island, 
and leave it to the emperor. The means of 
carrying out this convention were debated upon in 
the city of Naples by the emperor’s viceroy, the 
Savoyard minister, and the English admiral, who 
could not agree in opinion, and who found the 
business perplexed with difficulties, as the court 
of Turin again wavered and seemed to distrust 
the emperor. But at last Sir George Byng re¬ 
moved all scruples, and obtained a written order 
from Turin to Count Maffei, to put the Imperialists 
in possession of the towns he held. In the mean 
while, Lede, the Spanish general, moving with a 
part of his forces from Messina, had undertaken 
the siege of, Melazzo, a* very important and well 
fortified place, built upon a narrow tongue of land 
which juts far out into the sea, towards the Lipari 
islands. As the allies, thanks to Byng, had the 
complete mastery at sea, troops both German and 
Neapolitan had been carried across the straits of 
Messina from Reggio and from Scylla, and landed 
on the mole-head of Melazzo; and the garrison 
had found itself sufficiently strong to make several 
destructive sorties, being led by General Curaffa, 
a brave Neapolitan officer. Caraffa had been 
recalled to Naples in the month of December, 
when the defence of Melazzo was intrusted to' 
three Austrian generals, who had brought over 
considerable reinforcements from Italy. The siege 
then assumed a new and singular character; for, 
as the town was small, and afforded scanty accom¬ 
modations for so large a force, the Austrians and 
Neapolitans threw up intrenchments considerably 
in advance of it, and there lodged themselves 
between the Spaniards and the town walls; while 
Lede, on the other hand, drew intrenchments 
round his own camp, and attended rather to 
maintaining his position there, than to the car¬ 
rying of the town. Thus the two armies lay 
within musket shot of each other during the whole 
winter; both suffering severely from the marshy 
nature of the soil, and the continual damp that 
afflicted that low bad ground, where the trenches 
were alternately filled with water from the sky in 
rainy weather, and with sea water in blowing 
weather. Great numbers perished on both sides 
of disease and hunger, or of had unwholesome 
provisions * The Germans and Neapolitans had 
*no provisions but what came over from time to 
time in small embarkations from Calabria, and the 

• Lord Malum says, "that both suffered alike ftom malarial" but 
his lordship as a traveller ought to know, that malaria only prevails 
iu summer mid uutumu, and that even the l’ontine marshes nud the 
Muremma me wholly free from it. from the end of September to the 
middle of Mny or the Leginning of June. 
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inhabitants of the Lipari islands, who were bold 
mariners, and who had many light armed vessels, 
finding it extremely profitable to own and carry 
the Spanish flag, intercepted a great many of these 
feluccas and speronaras, and carried home their 
cargoes of provisions to the islands and islets that 
lie scattered between the ever-burning Stromboli 
and the Sicilian shore. Byng’s fleet did its best. 
“It was very hard service,” says the English 
narrator of these Sicilian wars, “ and one that was 
unknown and astonishing to the pilotB of that 
country, to employ ships cruising in those dan¬ 
gerous seas during the rigour of the winter; for, 
when the westerly or northerly winds blow, there 
is so little sea-room in that narrow Btation, and 
the currents set in so strong upon the Calabrian 
shore, accompanied with a vast rolling sea, that it is 
extremely difficult for ships to work to windward, 
or indeed to hold their own, and avoid straining 
on a lee shore.”* The admiral had appointed a 
squadron under the command of Captain Walton, 
of the Canterbury,—the author of the laconic dis¬ 
patch after the battle off Cape Passaro,—to cruise 
upon this station, and to hinder rear-admiral 
Cammock from coming out of the Faro of Mes¬ 
sina, as also to secure the passage of the provision 
boats for the allies at Melazzo. But it happened 
that Walton was blown from his station by a 
tremendous storm, and kept at a distance from it, 
without being seen or heard of for six and twenty 
days. Cammock, the brave and adroit Irishman, 
seized his opportunity to get out of Messina the 
moment the storm abated; and then, running down 
the Calabrian coast, he appeared before Tropea, 
the port in which provisions lmd been collected, 
to be sent wh<5h the weather should permit to the 
famishing Austrians and Neapolitans. Cammock 
hoisted English colours, and sent a letter ashore 
to the Governor of Tropea, under the name of 
one of the English captains, acquainting the Nea¬ 
politan that he was appointed by admiral Byng 
to convoy the provision vessels to Melazzo. Had 
this stratagem succeeded, the force at Melazzo 
would, in all probability, have been compelled by 
hunger to surrender; but the governor of Tropea 
happened to be a wary and acute man, and, ob¬ 
serving that Cammock’s letter was not written on 
English but on Genoa paper, he conceived a sus¬ 
picion, and refused to send out the embarkations. 
A few days after Walton recovered his station, and 
then Cammock ran back into Messina. In the 
mean while Byng, being informed of the extremities 
the Germans and Neapolitans were reduced to, sent 
four English men-of-war, which had just arrived at 
Naples from Port Mahon, to carry provisions to 
Melazzo, directing the captains, at all hazards, to 
make that port. One of these men-of-war was 
disabled in a storm, but the three others relieved 
the garrison at a very critical moment. Still, 
howtver, the Spaniards continued in their intrcnch- 
ments, working hard in order so to strengthen 


their position as not only to keep the Germans and 
Neapolitans penned up in the town, but also to 
hinder the descent of an army expected in the 
spring. When Byng thought of retiring to refit 
at Port Mahon—the convenience of which place 
was inestimable during this war—the viceroy of 
Naples entreated him to attend at a conference 
held at the palace: Byng consented, and there met 
Caraffa, Wetzell, and the Marquis de Fuencalada, 
general of the Neapolitan gallies. The viceroy 
informed Byng and the rest that, the emperor- 
having concluded a truce with the Turks, Prince 
Eugene, who had been gathering fresh laurels on 
the Danube, was about sending from Hungary an 
army of 16,000 horse and foot, which, being added 
to the troops actually in Melazzo, was considered 
a force sufficient for the conquest of the whole 
island of Sicily. These imperialists, it was stated, 
would arrive at Naples by the beginning of March, 
and the important point to decide in this confer¬ 
ence was, how and where they should be landed . 
in Sicily. General Caraffa objected strongly to 
landing at Syracuse; General Wetzell thought that 
Syracuse would be the best of sill landing places; 
and .the general of the Neapolitan gallies excused 
himself from giving any opinion upon a subject 
that related to the land service, and, referring him¬ 
self to what Caraffa and Wetzell had said before 
him, oracularly concluded that great caution ought 
to be taken, whichever opinion should be followed. 
Byng, in few words, told them that land forces 
should be trusted to the sea as little as possible, 
especially in that early and uncertain season; and 
that the troops they expected were not in his 
opinion sufficient to recover the island. “ That it 
was a great error to hold the Spaniards in con¬ 
tempt, whose behaviour hitherto in Sicily had 
given no reason for it: that they were become used 
to arms and hardships, and the Germans would find 
them like other men : that, according to a calcu¬ 
lation he had made, when those troops should be 
joined to the forces in Melazzo, they would not be 
able, after leaving the necessary garrisons in the 
towns which the Duke of Savoy was to delivrr up, 
to bring into the field a greater number than what 
the Spanish army was reported to be; and that 
without a considerable superiority, little success 
was to be expected in a country, where the ill-will 
of the people towards them, and their inclinations 
to the Spaniards were so very evident, that they 
were to hope for no assistance, but expect every 
distress from them : . . . . that they were not to 
look upon the enemy as a mouldering army; for, 
notwithstanding all the care of his cruisers, they 
received frequent recruits from Spain and Sardinia, 
and even from Italy in open vessels and boats, 
which was not always in his jpower to prevent : 
•and besides the Marquis de I^ede had lately 
raised four regiments of foot and one of horse in 
the island itself.”* Having recommended the bay 
of Patti, a little to the westward of Melazzo, as the 
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proper landing place, the English admiral, m the 
month of,February, ran down to Port Mahon,* 
hoping that his suggestions would be attended to, 
and that the emperor would authorise Prince 
Eugene to send a sufficient force to finish the war 
in Sicily at once. But when the Imperialists 
arrived at Naples, in the month of May, they were 
fewer even than the number which Byng bad de¬ 
clared to be insufficient, amounting not to sixteen 
thousand, but only to thirteen thousand; and these 
were badly provided, particularly in the article of 
money. The chief command was in the hands of 
the Count de Mercy, a native of Lorraine, but 
brought up in the emperor’s service, and a personal 
favourite of Prince Eugene. Byng, who had re¬ 
turned to the bay of Naples in the beginning of April, 
and who had been waiting impatiently nearly a 
month, took these troops from Hungary on board 
his fleet; sailed from Babe, and on the evening of 
the 27 tli of May appeared off Melazzo. Officers 
came on board from the town with information that 
the coast to the eastward was well guarded by the 
Spaniards, but that to the westward all was open; 
—and thereupon Byng ran into the bay of Patti, 
and landed the troops with what was then con¬ 
sidered a wonderful celerity.t A train of artillery 
with powder and ball were supplied by the English 
admiral out of his Spanish prizes; for de Mercy 
had scarcely a cannon or a barrel of gunpowder 
of his own. The Spaniards entrenched before 
Melazzo, though twenty miles off, decamped with 
precipitation as soon as they heard of the landing at 
Patti, and marched without halting some thirty-two 
miles to Franca Villa, an inland town in a hilly 
country, whence three roads branch off to Palermo, 
Messina and Syracuse. They left behind them 
their sick, a part of their artillery, most of their 
powder and ball, and 2000 sacks of flour; all 
which were found by de Mercy and the Austrians, 
who advanced from Patti to Melazzo by easy 
marches; the English fleet coasting along with the 
army, and coming to anchor as it came to a halt. 
Count Seckendorf was then detached with 2500 
foot and 150 horse to reduce the troublesome 
Islanders of the Lipari group, who had done so 
much mischief, and who seemed disposed still to 
continue the profitable business of privateering. 
Seckendorfs success was easy and complete, and 
the flag of the emperor was raised on those volcanic 
isles. But it was the 17th of June before de Mercy 

* Byng left Iwhind him Captain Matthews with a squadron to 
observe Caramock, and. ir possible, hinder his escaping out of Mes¬ 
sina to the southward. Matthews had the Bond fortune to run the 
Santa Rosalia, of 64 guns, ashore; the Sat Pedro, of 60 guns, was 
cast away in the Gulf of Tarento; and Cammnck, endeavouring to 
escape to Spain in a small frigate, was chased, and escaped with 
extreme difficulty in a boat to Catania, leaving his frigate- with all 
his effects and papers to lie taken by Captain Matthews. Among his 
papers was a commission from the Pretender, appointing him 
Admiral of the White. Cammock, it apMars, had assured the ox- 
Jesuit Patino that he could put matt of the English fleet into hit hands; 
and '* in that senseless confidence," he had written to Byng to let 
him know that he had Xing James’s command to assure him that if 
he would bring over his fleet to Messina, or to any port in Spain, he 
would create him Duke of Albemarle, give him a hundred thousand 
pounds to support that rank, and reward proportionately every cap¬ 
tain and every seaman in the fleet. 

t All the foot, it is said, was landed in less than two hours, and 
most of the cavalry in nine hours. 
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began to look after Lede, his opponent, and once 
his friend and achool-fellow. He then moved from 
Melazzo with about 21,000 men, imagining, from 
their hasty and panic-looking retreat from their 
entrenchments, that the Spaniards would not make 
any great stand at Franca Villa. His men suffered 
exceedingly from thirst, tne burning sun, and the 
armed and hostile peasantry of Sicily. The 
Spaniards, unencumbered with baggage-waggons 
and baggage-mules, and marching as no other 
troops marched, had gone over the ground in a day; 
but the Austrians laboured “ for three days through 
wild unknown roads, broken up, and rendered 
almost impassable by the enemy, conducted by 
ignorant guides, and climbing over craggcd rocks 
and precipices; the soldiers all the while oppressed 
with the weight of their ammunition, and six days* 
bread which they carried, besides their arms; a 
fiery sun burning over their heads, and they being 
harassed and assaulted all along from the heights 
and eminences by the peasants of the country, 
mixed with some Spanish foot.” At last, however, 
they reached the ridge of Tre Fontane, and dis¬ 
covered the Spaniards encamped below in the plain 
of Franca Villa. At this sight a shout of joy ran 
through the whole imperial army; for fighting 
seemed better than marching in such u country, 
and no doubt was entertained of a speedy and 
decisive victory. But though in a dead level, with 
the Austrians hanging over him and ready to charge 
down hill, Lede felt pretty confident in his posi¬ 
tion ; for his front was protected by the steep rocky 
banks of the river Alcantara ;* lus rear was de¬ 
fended by the little town of Franca Villa and a 
ridge of hills covered with armed peasantry; and 
his two wings rested upon an irregular hill and en¬ 
trenchments and stone walls. In advance of him, 
and on the other side of the river Alcantara, but 
joined by a bridge to the town of Franca Villa, 
was a steep isolated rock, with a convent of Capu¬ 
chins upon it: and here de Lede placed five bat¬ 
talions of his best troops, under the command of the 
gallant Villadarias. Count de Mercy is described 
as being “ short-sighted almost to pur-blindness,” 
full of fire, bold and resolute, but exceedingly rash. 
To add to the misfortune of the Austrians, not one 
deserter, not even a peasant—they were all up in 
arms in favour of the Spaniards—went over to give 
them the least information, so that they knew little 
of the strength and advantage of Lede’s position 
till they got into action and were within musket- 
shot of the Spanish trenches. At first de Mercy 
intended to attack at three different jxjints that 
evening; but the movements of the Austrians were 
slow, and night fell before they were ready. On 
the following morning, however, as soon as day 
dawned the three attacking columns moved and 
came to blows on three different points. Secken- 

0 The Alcantara, like nearly all the so-called riven in the island, 
is rather ajinmam. or water-course for the winter torrents, than a real 
river. Long l>efore the end of June the water U dry In nearly uvery 
part of it: but the bed is rugged and difficult to pais, and the bare 
steep banks, running from six to eight feet in height, ure at this point 
hml to climb. 
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dorf was rather successful: he drove the Spaniards 
behind their entrenchments; and the dragoons of 
Anspach charged very brilliantly and gained some 
advantages. But in the afternoon, when the Aus¬ 
trians concentrated and advanced towards the rock 
on which the Capuchin convent stood, they were 
received with such vigour, and they found the 
ground so difficult, that they were obliged to gift 
way. De Mercy threw forward fresh corps to sup¬ 
port them; and attack after attack was made upon 
the convent by the choicest of the emperor’s troops. 
Villadarias repelled them all. Seeing that another 
night was about closing in, de Mercy put himself 
at the head of two fresh battalions to make another 
charge; but, after having one horse killed under 
him and two other horses disabled, he was danger¬ 
ously wounded himself by a musket ball, and carried 
off the field. Darkness put an end to the action, 
and left things undecided : the Spaniards had 
suffered least; but the Germans retained several 
small posts which they had carried.* On the 
morrow de Mercy drew up his army as if to renew 
the attack on the fatal Capuchin convent, under 
whose rocks and walls nearly all the mischief had 
been sustained; but the other generals had be¬ 
come convinced of the strength of that position, 
and, perceiving that the men were dispirited, they 
with great difficulty prevailed upon him not to 
persist. De Mercy then withdrew in good order, 
hoping to re-establish his communication with the 
English fleet, and to cut off Lede and his army from 
Messina. The fate of the war was in the hands of 
Byng and his sailors; the Austrians could scarcely 
find a mouthful of bread in the interior of the 
island. But the English admiral did more than 
furnish provisions ami secure communications: he 
prevailed upon Count Duun, the viceroy of Naples, 
to represent or to get it hinted both at Turin and at 
Vienna that all thoughts of an expedition to Sar¬ 
dinia—the expedition agreed upon in the conven¬ 
tion between the emperor and the Duke of Savoy 
—ought to be laid aside for the present, and that 
the troops which could be spared should be sent 
immediately into Sicily. And then, attending to an 
earnest invitation sent to him by the wounded and 
much suffering de Mercy, and “ forgetting for a 
while his own station and element,” the admiral 
set out on horseback for the Austrian camp—and, 
“ passing through roads Btrewed with dead bodies 
of men and horses that had fallen in skirmishes 
the day before between the sea-side and the 
camp, he alighted at the count’s tent.”t As 

• The Imperialists are said to liaro lost Mfi in killed, and to have 
lmd 2400 wounded: the loss of the Spaniards is set down at about 
I5fi0 men in killed and wounded. Amen# the wounded on the side 
of the allies was Admiral liyng's second sou, who was serving os a 
volunteer. 

+ After anxious consultations with de Mercy, the admiral went to 
visit his own sou who had been wounded ut Franca Villa. "He 
round him languishing in his tent, in a way that gave little hopes of 
his recovery; not so much from the malignity of the wound (though 
that iftui in a dangerous part) as from the unskilfulness of thoso who 
attended him." We know from other quarters that the following 
remarks proceeded from no spirit of exaggeration—that long after 
the Sicilian war the medical staff of Austrian armies was disgraceful: 
" It may Iks wondered that the emperor is so w ell served in the cour¬ 
age of his troops, when so little care is generally taken of their pie* 


usual, he found the Austrian generals laying 
the blame upon one another, and insisting, each of 
them, that if his particular opinion had been taken 
the battle of franca Villa would have been a deci¬ 
sive victory. Byng very properly directed their 
attention to the future. De Mercy now proposed 
that the army should march into the fertile coun¬ 
try about Catania and the declivities of Mount 
Etna, or else go into cantonments round Syracuse 
(where they must have perished of malaria), wait¬ 
ing in cither case for reinforcements from Ger¬ 
many. The English admiral agreed with him in 
opinion that the army could not continue where it 
was; that it was insufficient for any speedy con¬ 
quest of the island; and that reinforcements ought 
to arrive before any extensive operations were un¬ 
dertaken : but he. strongly opposed the march to 
Catania and the cantonment at Syracuse, as things 
“ that would give the world a worse opinion of the 
late action at Franca Villa than it deserved, and 
make it he concluded that they had been defeated 
and disabled, which would blemish the credit of their 
armB, and give too much spirit to the enemy and 
to the Sicilians in their interest.” He as earnestly 
recommended to de Mercy the siege of Messina, 
which would support the reputation of his army, 
and greatly facilitate the reduction of the rest of 
the island : nay, Byng insisted upon this siege for 
his own sake, saying, that his experience, the Inst 
winter, in keeping two squadrons, one within, the 
other without, the Faro, to block up the Spanish 
ships in Messina, and secure the passage of provi¬ 
sions to the army at Mclazzo, had determined him 
never again to hazard the destruction of the king 
his master’s ships on a service of such evident 
danger in that tempestuous season, without having 
a port to shelter or befriend him; that the reduc¬ 
tion of Messina would enable him to do far more 
for the common cause than lie had hitherto done ; 
and, the necessity of the blockade being removed, 
he should at once be able to send a detachment to 
cruise on the coast of Spain, which would distress 
the enemy at home, and hinder their sending fur¬ 
ther succours into Sicily. The Austrians unani¬ 
mously agreed with the admiral; and they heard 
with extreme pleasure that he had already taken 
it upon himself to recommend, indirectly, to the 
emperor and the Duke of Savoy that the army in¬ 
tended for the reduction of Sardinia should pass 
first into Sicily, which, as matters stood, was the 
nearest way to the conquest of both islands. A 

serration in accidents of wounds or sickness. Burgeons and medi¬ 
cines are few and had in their annics, and there is little difference 
between being wounded and killed in action, except that of a 
lingering or a sudden death. After the battle of Franca Villa the 
wounded - men were laid on the ground with their ammunition bread 
set by them, and left exposed to the sun and fortune. The general 
himself hud only his own vnlct-dc-clrambre to dress his wound and 
attend him. It was a moving spectacle to the admiral to meet with 
great numbers of poor wretches in his way up to the camp, some 
endeavouring, with the support of their wives or comrades, to crawl 
down to the sea-side, in order to get a passage over from Reggio; 
others unable to go on from imin or faintness, falling down ou the 
earth and left to die there. Tills is a great blomish on their service, 
and gives handle to the maxim which their enemies would fix on 
them, that they account it cheaper to get a man than cure one, mid 
so give themselves little concern for his recovery ."—Account uf tU 
Expedition, $c. 
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objeoitfh of the Austrians was removed 
b^/ B^y t^egreeing to spare them- some fifty of 

iapd bajl, >m4 by iS undertokirig to solicit person¬ 
ally at Naples fdr everything necessary to carry 
on that iinpOffant service with honour and success. 
The whole of ByngV conduct in this little known 
but .very curious war fceetos to have befen that of 
an excellent officer and diplomatist. As soon as 
this conference was over he rode back to the cdast, 
sailed away with two ships only, and, after a 
tedious and painful passage, ’got to Naples, where, 
td’his great surprise and concern* he learned that 
his old friend Count Dayh was removed from the 
government, and succeeded by Count Gallas, who 
was a good ambassador but no soldier, and wholly 
ignorant of military operafibns and the means by 
which they are to be carried on. Byng frankly 
and manfully tofd Gallas that the Spaniards in 
Sicily were favoured and assisted bf the natives, 
and held Palerfnof Messina, and 'nearly every' 
. other important city; that the Austrians, on ‘the 
contrary, were disliked by the nativfcSfegnd had an 
enemy in CVery Sicilian they met} tM they had 
been entangled'among barren mountains, and were 
actually depending on a precarious assistance from 
the sea} and, finally, that, withput a reinforcement 
equal to another army, the conquest of Sicily was 
impracticable. Byng knew that the Imperial 
force collected for Sardinia lay ready in Lombardy 
and Piedmont; but he also knew that his own 
court, as well as the courts of Versailles and Turin, 
•had just been eagerly and unwisely pressing for 
the embarkation of that force for its original des¬ 
tination : yet, notwithstanding the latter ^embar¬ 
rassing circumstance, a he spoke out his opinion 
plainly to the viceroy, that the expedition to Sar¬ 
dinia ought to be laid aside for the present; that 
the carrying on both undertakings together wild 
end in the failure of both; and that the shortest 
way of getting both islands Was^ to conquer one 
first.”. Count Gallas had the good sense to see 
that this was the proper course, but he feared that 
Austria wa&n<4 at liberty to divert those troops 
from Sardinia without the conserit-of* the Duke of 
Savoy, who was to get and keep Sardinia, and of 
the other courts in the alliance; and he begged 
the admiral'to make representations to Turin, 
Paris, and London, while he should himself make 
them to the emperor v And, in effect, Gallas in¬ 
stantly dispatched the-Count de Lign^ville to the 
emperor, to urge the good arguments of Byng. 
Naples was : at this moment the great centre of 
affaiTs in Europe : all the powers in the Quadruple 
Alliance, as welljfe the minor states concerned for 
or with them, had their Ministers and agents there 
to watch over their respective interests, to discover 
intrigues, or to make hew, ones. The English 
admiral had the good ffirtuneto remove the jealousy 
of the Savoyards, who suspected that the emperor, 
in the matter of Sicily, was to be served first, and 
their own sovereign, in the matter of Sardinia, 
served last, or not at all; and he fully convinced 


the Duke of Savoy’s minister that the expedient of 
sending the troops designed for Sardinia into 
S5teily‘ was the effect of hard necessity, and not a 
pretence for postponing his master's interests, 
which the courts of England and France had as 
much at heart as the interests of the emperor ;— 
and, in the end, the court of Turin gave its con¬ 
currence to Byrtg’s scheme. While the admiral 
rifonalned at Naples Captain Haddock, of the 
Grafton, brought into the bay two large Genoese 
ships, which he had taken off Palermo, with 
six hundred Swiss recruits on board for the Spa¬ 
nish army; Captain Strickland, of the Lennox, had 
driven a thud Genoese on shore, and then burnt 
her, but about two hundred reemits and most of 
the sailors had escaped. Byng was now anxious 
to return to Messina—for he knew his assistance 
would be wanted. His leave-taking with Gallas, 
the new viceroy, was remarkable: he was himself 
ill of a fever, and the viceroy was dying of mala¬ 
ria ;* unablfe to walk, and scarcely able to stand, 
he caused himself to be carried to the bedside of 
Count Gallas, and there, being seated, they held a 
shflrt conference about the best means of carrying 
on the war, and then bade each other farewell. The 
viceroy died two days after; but the sea voyage 
restored Byng; and when, after five days (on 
the 28th of duly) he came to anchor off the Faro 
Point near to Messina, though too weak to go out 
of his ship, he was out of all danger. The 
Austrians again wanted gunpowder, ami he gave 
it them. They had not been idle:—General Wacli- 
tcndonck had taken by stratagem the town of Ta¬ 
ormina, a strong pass in the way to Messina, 
and then the main body had advanced without 
opposition by the passes of La Scalctta, suffering 
extremely from the heat, but being assisted by the 
transports, which coasted along in a line with 
them, carrying their artillery, heavy baggage, and 
provisions. l)c Mercy, who never saw well, had 
been stmek with a temporary blindness; and he 
had retifed across the straits to Reggio, to the cool 
and pleasant orange-groves on the Calabrian coast; 
leaving the command of the army to General 
Zumjungen, who, eight days before Byng’s arrival, 
had begun the siege of Messina. But dc Mercy’s 
impatience would not permit him to lie idle at 
Reggio, and,'notwithstanding the anguish of the 
wound he had received at Franca Villa—the un¬ 
skilful surgeons had not yet been able to get the 
ball out of his body—as soon as he could see a 
little with one eye he recrossed the strait, and 
arrived at Messina nearly at the same time as the 
English admiral: That place was defended for 
Spain by the Marquess Spinola, the inheritor of a 
great military name, and himself an officer of high 
reputation; but he had only three thousand men, 
a force unequal to the extent of the works to be 
defended. The imperialists soon took the castle 
of Gonzaga, which stood on a hill immediately 
behind the town, and cc-' *mlcd the port and 

• The Italians attributed tlyvvi" ■ ltis travel lint 

through tliu Cauipugun of Kouf 
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nearly every part of the city; andthey also effected 
a considerable breach in one of the bastions of the 
town. Hereupon Spinola withdrew his troops 
from the town into the compact and exceedingly 
st rong citadel; and then the senate of Messina sent 
to propose a capitulation for the town. De Mercy 
asked them whether he was to treat with them as 
subjects of his master the emperor,- or as ene¬ 
mies : the poor Messinese thought it best to be 
considered as loyal Austrian subjects ; and on the 
following day—the 8th of August—they opened 
their gates to his army, and relied on the clemency 
of the emperor. This sudden kind of change soon, 
became very general; and the Sicilians, who had 
sworn fealty to his most Catholic majesty, hastened- 
to declare that his' imperial majesty was their true 
and lawful sovereign.* As soon as the city was 
taken, Byng landed some English sailors and gre¬ 
nadiers, who took the tower of the Faro, and 
opened a free passage for his ships. The admiral 
then, came round to anchor almost at the mouth of 
the fine harbour of Messina, where he saw the 
Spanish men-of-war striking their masts and re¬ 
moving their rigging. It was .quite, clear that 
these Spanish ships' could never get to sea; but 
they were, nevertheless, well-nigh being the 
cause of mischief to the allies. The case was 
curious:—an officer of the Duke of Savoy, whom 
we may henceforth call by his new and lasting 
title of King of Sardinia, claimed for his master 
two of the best ships which had formerly belonged 
to him, and which had been seized by the Spa¬ 
niards in the port of Palermo: Byng, on the other 
hand, declared thnt he could not think the king of 
Sardinia had any shadow 7 of title to them; that 
the ships had been taken by the Spaniards, had 
been fitted out and armed at their expense, and 
had fought under their colours; that even now 
they could and would most assuredly put out to 
sea, if the English fleet did not hinder them; and 
that he could not consider them in any other 
light than as the ships of an enemy, that were, or 
at least presently would be, his fair prize. . But 
while these conflicting claims were irreconcilable, 
dc Mercy put in a third claim for his master, 
the emperor, pretending that, as those ships would 
he found within the port of a town taken by his 
master’s arms, they must, according to the/law 
of nations, belong to his imperial majesty. To 
- this claim of the Austrian general the English ad¬ 
miral replied, that, if it had not been for his two 
squadrons which he had employed on purpose and 
at a great hazard, there could have been no block¬ 
ade of Messina, and there would have been, no 
ships at all within the port to dispute about; 
adding that, if, even now, he were to withdraw 
his fleet, the Spaniards would be able to get to sea 
and out of the reach of the emperor’s land forces; 
though he (Byng) with his ships would, in that 
case* have a good chance of falling in with them 
and capturing them. Both Savoyards and 
Austrians, however, V ;k to their claim; and the 


English admiral .reflected that, possibly; Spa¬ 
nish garrison in the citadel of Messina^mjigjkt oapi- 
tulate for the safe return of those ships to Spain, 

“ which he was determined never t? ruj^br’V-thot 
the right of possession might lead to .very mcon-' 
venient disputes, and that, if it should ..tUnr but 
“that they did not belong to Englaijdj ^.itfefe 
better they belonged to nobody :” mid, as the proper 
undoing of this Gordian knot, he proposed to. djft 
Merey to set up a good battery and destroy the, 
ships in the harbour as they lay. The general did 
not like this plan, and wanted time to wr|te. to , 
Vienna for instructions; but the admiral, with- 
some heat, assured him that no instructions were 
wanting to destroy everything that belonged to the 
enemy ; and he insisted sa^ firmly, that dc Mercy, 
notwithstanding the representations and protests 
of the King of Sardinia’s a^ent, consented to the 
erecting of a terrible battery, which, in , a brief 
Bpace of time, sunk and destroyed the much dis- 
putefl ships, ;and completed the ruin of the naval 
power of Spain. Five days afler the surrender pf 
the city, the pprtofCastelMzzo and. the old Norman . 
castle of, Mltoa-Griffone v^ere redpeed by the Im¬ 
perialisms, aided by the Bntish sailors .and. grena-. 
diers. But the strong citadel was exceedingly 
well provided, ; the ,Gcrnums were slow in* their 
operations, and everything 'seemed to promise a ( 
lopg siege. On the 13th of August the Count de ’ 
Ligqeville arrived in the camp from Vienna, with 
the good news of* the emperor’s having dispatched 
orders thp,t the little army designed for Sardinia 
should fie (jfnbarked at Vado, and conveyed imme¬ 
diately to Sicily. The count whs also the bearer 
of a gracious letter frefin the emperor to the English 
admiral, who was cordially thanked for his zeal 
and most valuable services. Byng determined to 
run over to the continent in order to superintend 
the embarkation of the troops; “w r ell knowing, 
from his experience ;>of the slowness of the Ger¬ 
mans in all their ^undertakings, how much his 
weight and credit were necessary to give their 
motions that quickness which their affairs re¬ 
quired.” Dc Mercy begged him tp take Naples 
in his way, and. there to represent "plainly to the 
emperor’s government the many and great wants 
of the besieging army.* By the 23rd of August 
Byng was again in the hay of Naples. He found 
that thq, emperor had appointed a -cardinal to be 
viceroy in lieu of Gallas; and that §chrottenbach 
had just arrived in that quality from Rome. The 
cardinal “ was an honest, good-natured man, and 
very willing to forward business, blit had no’ great 
talent for it.” When the admiral ..gave him de 
Mercy’s list of wants, and -explained how much 
that general needed artillery, the churchman told 
him that there was no artillery or. ammunition to 
spare at Naples; 4hat he ’ftouhTfend to Mantua 
for some cannon, which' .might be transported 
down the Po into the Adriatic, and so round by 

• In diving Byng a list-of the particular things he wanted, do 
Mercy told the admiral, "that, as the siege was a child of liis own 
begetting, he ought to nurse it, as well for liis own sake as for the 
oommou interest?'-— /teguuxt of (As Jitpedition, $c, 
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sea to Messina, where, possibly, if no cross acci¬ 
dents happened, they might arrive in Iwo months’ 
time. Byng happened to know that these cannon 
at Mantua were unprovided with carriages; but 
the cardinal thought to make him easy on this 
point, by telling him that he would send Borne 
parpenters up into the woods of Abruzzo to cut 
down timber for gun-carriages. “ These and the 
like unsoldierlike proposals gave the admiral a 
sensible regret of the loss of Count Daun, in whose 
room he found himself co-operating with a viceroy 
better qualified for his breviary than for counsel 
in operations of war, and whose court was crowded 
with monks and priests, and such like disagree¬ 
able objects , instead of men of business and ser¬ 
vice.” Ilis eminence, the cardinal, however, 
called together a number of Neapolitan and Ger¬ 
man officers, and bade them consult and do their 
best with Byng. These officers did not find much 
difficulty as to the articles of corn and recruits; 
but guns, they said, were guns at Naples, and not 
to be risked in Sicily lightly. The admiral told 
him that de Mercy had not above twenty cannon 
iu battery; that he was within two hundred 
paces of the counterscarp of the citadel of Mes¬ 
sina, and would certainly be forced to stop for 
want of necessary supplies. At last he told them 
that he would be contented if they could but send 
ten or twelve cannon, with a proportionate quantity 
of powder and ball. The Neapolitan who had 
charge of the ordnance said that perhaps eight 
guns might be spared from the mole and battery 
in the city ; but, upon inquiry, Byng found that 
these guns were fifty and sixty pounders; some 
without ball to fit them, others without carriages, 
and all of them unwieldy and unfit for battery! 
And, upon further examination, the general officers 
assembled confessed, one and all, that the whole 
kingdom of Naples could not furnish the paltry 
supply of cannon and ammunition which dc Mercy 
wanted. “ This,” says the narrator of these events, 
who we believe was one of Byng's sons, “was 
such a declaration of weakness as was not to be 
expected in so fine a kingdom.” As the only 
resource, the British admiral stripped still further 
his Spanish prizes; sent de Mercy twenty-four 
eighteen pounders, with powder and shot; and 
wrote to Genoa and Leghorn to purchase a thousand 
barrels more powder, engaging his own credit for 
the payment. After extraordiuarjr^exertions he 
got together a number of traMBpits, and with these 
lie sailed down to Vado, new Genoa, where he 
hoped to find the Sardinian army ready, and the 
commander of it disposed to co-operate with de 
Mercy at Messina. But here Byng was doubly 
disappointed: the troops were not ready—they had 
not even begun to march down to the coast—and 
their general, Count de Bonneval, when he arrived, 
talked like a braggart and a fool, telling him that 
he could not co-operate with de Meroy—that his 
army was upon an independent establishment, and 
was to act under his own separate command—that 
it was for de Mercy to reinforce him, and to march 


with him to reduce Palermo and all that part of 
Sicily—that he could spare no guns, no gun¬ 
powder, no carriages—and that, as for men, de 
Mercy had surely already enough to take the citadel 
of Messina. When Byng endeavoured to expose 
the absurdity of this conduct, and to show that 
there ought to be no separute command or separate 
projects till the citadel of Messina had fallen, and 
that de Mercy ought instantly and at all hazards 
to be well supplied, Bonneval began to rail against 
Count Coloredo, the governor of Milan, to whom 
he imputed all the delays, obstructions, and insuf¬ 
ficiencies. But, on the other hand, Count Colo¬ 
redo, by ’means of his secretary and adjutant- 
general, justified himself; only admitting “that 
his good intentions were ill seconded by the sloth 
or knavery of the commissaries.” With infinite 
trouble Byng got two vessels sent away, under con¬ 
voy of one of his ships, with some artillery and 
ammunition for Messina; but he saw no signs of 
their victualling the transports, or fitting them up 
for the reception of troops when they should arrive, 
lie complained to Bonneval, who, in his turn, laid 
all the blame upon the commissaries; “ who,” he 
said, “ would do what they pleased, in spite of all 
that he could say to them, and, being appointed 
by the Aulic council of war at Vienna, had no 
regard to his authority or orders.” Councils and 
conferences followed, and did nothing: some 
columns had arrived, and the rest were on their 
way from Milan ; and still no preparations were 
made—there was not bread for the men to eat. 
The English admiral at last told these precious 
generals and commissaries that, if they cmitiriued 
thus to hinder the embarking of the troops, he 
would sail away for Messina, where his presence 
was wanted, and leave the army to follow as it 
could. The threat had some effect; and he was 
assured that everything should be ready by the 
23rd of September. Yet on the 23rd, when 
the troops had all arrived, and while Byng was 
making the best dispositions for embarking them 
in the transports, he learned that most of the biscuit 
and wine was wanting; that there was no salt, oil, 
brandy, or tobacco; nor any hay or oats! He 
sent his first captain to remonstrate with the chief 
commissary; but that functionary skulked out of 
the way, and hid himself. But at last Byng’s 
threats were so loud and terrible that both Bonneval 
and the commissariat thought it expedient to attend 
to their duty; and on the 27th of September about 
six thousand men were shipped off for Sicily with 
such provisions as could be got. On the 8th of 
October the admiral with his convoy arrived before 
Messina, which So elevated the spirits of the be¬ 
sieging army that they instantly attacked a half¬ 
moon, and carried it, after losing a hundred men 
in killed and more than eight hundred in wounded. 
Byng landed while this work was doing, or just 
after it was done, and was received with infinite 
joy by de Mercy and his troops, who considered 
him as the man that always brought them relief 
and success, and every good thing that attended 
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the war. The siege was prosecuted with vigour. 
On the 18th the governor of the citadel, who had 
acquitted himself with great honour, beat a parley, 
and surrendered upon articles: on the 19th the 
emperor’s grenadiers marched in and toyk posses¬ 
sion of a gate of the citadel; and on the 21st the 
brave Spanish garrison marched out through the 
breach, and were transported by sea, under an 
English convoy, to Augusta. And thus ended the 
siege of Messina, which had lasted three months, 
and which had occasioned the Germans a tremen¬ 
dous loss in killed and wounded< Bonneval, 
finding his troops incorporated with those of de 
Mercy, pretended sickness, passed over to Reggio, 
and presently made his way back to Vienna, to 
endeavour to obtain a separate comrnnnd or the 
recall of de Mercy. He never returned to Sicily, 
and it was well that he did not. During the siege, 
and nearly a month before the arrival of Byng and 
die six thousand men, Ledc and his Spaniards had 
fortified themselves in a strong and advantageous 
post at Castro Giovanni, in the centre of the 
island, smd begun to lay in supplies of provisions; 
they had at one moment threatened to raise die 
siege of die citadel at Messina, and had even ap¬ 
peared upon the hills in sight of the imperialists’ 
camp. 

After the Germans had spent some time in 
levelling the lines, trenches, and batteries before 
Messina, and in putting that place into a good 
posture of defence, they began to concert what 
they should do next. As usual, a council was called . 
To march alter the Spaniards in the wintry season, 
with half-starved horses and half-starved men, 
through an adverse country, mountainous and 
barren, seemed rather desperate: and at the end 
of this march was the fortified camp of Castro 
Giovanni; a position, at the very least, as formid¬ 
able as that of Franca Villa, w here the Imperialists 
had suffered so severely. There was another line 
of inarch along the northern coast to Palermo, and 
to get possession of that capital might decide the 
war: but the roads were longer and equally moun¬ 
tainous—the country barren by nature nr laid bare 
by man—the inhabitants hostile—in many places 
the path or truct (for there was nothing that really 
merited the name of a road) was so narrow that 
two men could hardly go abreast—there was no 
forage for their horses, no magazines in the way, 
few beasts of burden to carry provisions along 
with them, and no money to buy them if they 
could be got—and therefore this project was aban¬ 
doned also. The next project was to go to Tra¬ 
pani, where the Duke of Savoy or King of Sardi¬ 
nia had a garrison of Piedmontese. At Trapani, 
instead of being cooped up and famished among 
mountains, they would be in an open and a plen¬ 
tiful country; but to advance thither by land 
seemed impracticable, and there were not trans¬ 
ports enough to carry the troops by sea; and the 
Austrians feared that, if they were sent in separate 
detachments, the Spaniards might destroy them 
one by oire. Syracuse seemed open, and to offer 


advantages; hut the autumnal rains had swelled 
all the finmari, and there they would not only he 
at a greater distance from Palermo, but also widely 
separated from the great caricatori t or magazines 
where the inhabitants usually lay up their corn. 
After several days had passed in debate and uncer¬ 
tainty, dc Mercy and the Austrian generals went 
one evening on hoard the English fleet to consult 
with the admiral. They told him, in a despond¬ 
ing manner, that, as they could neither find sub¬ 
sistence nor undertake any important action where 
they were, they had come to the resolution to leave 
a strong garrison in Messina, to transport the 
horse across the straits to Calabria, where they 
would find forage, and to scud part of the foot by 
sea to Syracuse, where they might maintain them¬ 
selves during the winter, and he ready to take the 
field in the spring. It scarcely required the pene¬ 
tration and ability of Byng to perceive that this 
scheme was a most mischievous one—n thing that 
would look like retreat and defeat. It wus easy 
for him to point out a better ; and he not only did 
this, hut, what was more, he engaged to facilitate 
its execution. Indeed, without, him, it would have 
been impracticable. He told de Mercy that a divi¬ 
sion of the army ought to he sent by sea to Tra¬ 
pani ; and, as that division would he too weak to 
extend itself into the fertile country till other de¬ 
tachments arrived, and might so he starved, he 
would send his secretary to Tunis, the nearest 
African port, to buy up corn and transport it in¬ 
stantly to Trapani: adding, “that he knew very 
well they had no money, Hnd therefore he would 
employ his owu cash and credit to procure this 
supply, depending upon their honour for repay¬ 
ment, and not doubting to lodge the com at Tra¬ 
pani before, the first detachment of troops arrived 
there.” He showed them that the occupying the 
isthmus on which Trapani is situated would turn 
the winter difficulties' of the war upon the Spa¬ 
niards, by obliging them to make long and difficult 
marches, and to keep the field; that when the 
whole imperial army was collected at Trapani they 
would he enabled to enlarge their quarters, to take 
possession of the plentiful country and the grana¬ 
ries of corn, und to overawe Palermo by their vici¬ 
nity to it, till the season should favour their march 
upon that capital. Dc Mercy embraced the Eng¬ 
lish admiral in a transport of gratitude, aud the 
admiral at once sent off his secretary to Tunis to 
buy the corn. On the 23rd of November a por¬ 
tion of the Imperialists, horse and foot, sailed for 
Trapani, where they arrived in three days, and 
where they found an abundant supply of Byng’s 
Barbary corn ready for them. The transports and 
convoy-ships then returned to Messina for more 
troops, -w hich were safely landed and joined to the 
first division, which Was then strong enough to en¬ 
large its quarters and take possession of the neigh¬ 
bouring towns of Marsala and Mazzara. 

a.d. 1119.—On the 19th of January, Count dc 
Mercy and Admiral Byng departed from Messina 
with the last convoy, which consisted of 5400 foot 
3 a 2 
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and 1100 horse* This voyage, unlike the prer 
ceding ones, was‘disastrous: ,off the isle of Alicudi 
they were overtaken by a terrible storm, which 
drove all the transports back to Melazzo and Mes¬ 
sina. The admiral, with the general on board his 
ship, got with great difficulty into Tjapani on the 
29th; but the whole of the convoy did not arrive 
till the end of February, and, as it always hap¬ 
pened when troops were kept for any length of 
time on board a ship, many of the soldiers died on 
this short but rough passage. Still, however, de 
Mercy mustered, at his first general review near 
Trapani, 14,000 foot and 3000 horse; and he had 
left behind him good garrisons in Melazzo, Mes¬ 
sina, and one or two other places. He was soon 
emboldened to advance his outposts within sight of 
the gulf of Castel Amare; and his foraging parties 
occasionally looked down from the heights about 
Monreale upon the beautiful bay and city of 
Palermo. , Lede and the Spaniards, meanwhile, 
quitted the posts of Mola, Taormina, and Catania; 
and; leaving a detachment in the fortified camp of 
Castro Giovanni to secure the magazines he had 
formed there, and, marching his troops from Val- 
demone through the island, Lede formed a line 
running from Alcamo to Salemi, and thence to 
Castel Yetrano, where he fixed his head-quarters, 
intending, if possible, to shut up the Imperialists 
in the north-western corner of the island, and pre¬ 
vent their approach to the capital. At first he was 
strong enough to keep these lines, and to throw out 
detachments to lay waste the country about V&z- 
zara, Marsala, and Trapani, and to carry off or 
destroy cattle, corn, and wine; but in the spring, 
when de Mercy liad collected all his men, and had 
been strengthened with fresh supplies by sea, the 
Spaniards were obliged to give ground, aud Lede 
was reduced to fortify his camp- at Castel Vetrano, 
and there to remain almost inactive. De Mercy 
soon made a movement which seemed to threaten 
Palermo; and then Lede, moving along the lines 
he had attempted to occupy, fixed himself at 
Alcamo, at the opposite extremity of those lines, 
and near; to the capital. But the turns the war 
had been taking had greatly discouraged the parti¬ 
sans dflfpain; the peasantry no longer stood by 
Lede; ‘the rabble of Palermo, always fierce »and 
turbulent, seemed disposed to rise against him; 
and, cut off by the English cruisers from all as¬ 
sistance from Spain, he renounced the idea of 
maintaining himself, and made overtures to de 
Mercy and Byng for evacuating Sicily upon con¬ 
dition of a free passage for himself and army back 
to Barcelona or some other Spanish port on the 
Mediterranean. The Austrians, who would thus 
obtain all they wanted by becoming masters of the 
island without any further trouble, were well dis¬ 
posed to entertain this proposition; but Byng pro¬ 
tested against it, declaring that not a man of the 
Spanish army should quit that island imtil a gene¬ 
ral peace was made; for, to let Lede go as he pro¬ 
posed, would be to furnish Spain with the very 
best army she possessed, and which might be em¬ 
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ployed in disturbing England, or in acting against 
France, the close ally of England in this war. 
In making the overture, Lede had desired as a 
prelude that there should be an immediate suspen¬ 
sion of hostilities in Sicily. And now de Mercy, 
after hearing Byng, proposed to the Spaniards that 
they should surrender Palermo and the sea coast 
all round the island, and retire into the middle of 
the country to Castro Giovanni their former fortified 
camp, or to some other defensible position, in consi¬ 
deration of which a truce would be granted for six 
weeks, during which both sides might have time 
to consult their respective courts. The English 
admiral added the restriction, that, if the Spaniards 
attempted to withdraw or ship off any of their troops 
in the interval, the truce should be void; and he 
sent his eldest son, Mr. Byng, to Vienna, to inti¬ 
mate that, if the imperial court should listen to the 
proposals of the Spanish general, he as the officer 
of England could never suffer any part of the 
Spanish army to quit Sicily till the King of Spain 
had acceded to the Quadruple Alliance. Lede 
next proposed treating about the surrender of 
Palermo with a part of the adjacent country in con¬ 
sideration of a three months* truce, but this nego¬ 
tiation was broken off in consequence of advices 
received from Madrid; and the Imperialists, con¬ 
tinuing hostilities, besieged and took the castle aud 
town of Sciacca, where they found a large and 
seasonable supply of Sicilian wheat. Palermo 
might have been taken if they had been a little 
more active and daring. 

But while these events were in progress in Sicily, 
Alberoni, the father of the expedition as of the 
war, had been thrown from his high post in Spain. 
That very remarkable churchman was soon con¬ 
vinced that' he had embarked in schemes which 
far exceeded the power and the means of Spain; 
but he had the honour of the country at heart, and 
a spirit that revolted at the idea of sneaking meanly 
out of a conflict which he had provoked. When the 
arms of Spain were somewhat brightened by the 
battle of Franca Villa, he signified that he was 
ready to conse&t to a peace upon fair conditions; 
and he sent his qpuntryman the Marquess Scotti on 
a mission to Pans and the Hague. Scotti told the 
French regent that Spain wished to appoint the 
States General her mediators, and that she would 
relinquish both Sicily and Sardinia if the French 
would restore the conquests they had made in her 
Biscayan provinces, and if the English would 
restore Gibraltar and port Mahon. The Duke of 
Orleans, in reply, told Scotti that he could do 
nothing without consulting his allies the emperor 
and the King of England; and he refused the 
Italian noble passports to continue his journey to the 
Hague. The Abbe Dubois wrote instantly to 
Stanhope, who was with King George at Hanover. 
Stanhope had himself gone to Madrid with the 
offer of restoring Gibraltar, but he waB now resolved 
that nothing should be restored and nothing done 
in the way of peace, until Alberoni was removed 
from the ministry, and reduced to a condition in 
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which lie could no longer be dangerous. “ We 
must make his disgrace an absolute condition of 
the peace,” says Stanhope in his answer to Dubois, 

“ for, as his unbounded ambition has been the sole 
cause of the war which he undertook in defiance 
of the most solemn engagements, and in breach 
of the most solemn promises, if he is compelled to 
accept peace, he will only yield to necessity, with 
the resolution to seize the first opportunity of ven¬ 
geance. It is not to be imagined that he will ever 
lose Bight of his vast designs, or lay aside the 
intention of again bringing them forward whenever 
the recovery of his strength, and the remissness of 
the allied powers, may flatter him with the hopes 

of better success.Let us, therefore, exact 

from Philip his dismissal from Spain. . . . When 
Cardinal Alberoni is once driven from Spain, the 
Spaniards will never consent to his again coining 
into administration.” A prince of spirit would 
have risked twenty battles rather than submit to 
this dictation; but Philip, as soon as it was known 
that he might purchase a peace by sacrificing his 
minister, made up his mind to that price. As for 
the grandees of Spain they had long been incensed 
at the rule of the son of an Italian gardener—for 
the cardinal had fought his way upwards from that 
very humble condition—and in their pride and 
spite there were many of them who would gladly 
have seen the minister burnt in an aulo da fa. 
The king’s confessor, the lord chamberlain, the 
courtiers of all degrees and of both sexes (the ladies 
were particularly incensed by die cardinal’s economy 
in the palace), united in one general and sincere 
effort to work his ruin; but it was an English lord— 
the strangest of all our many eccentric peers—and 
the Regent of France that struck the decisive blow. 
Lord Peterborough, who had again put on his 
travelling boots, and who was determined to do 
something in great state affairs though he was 
neither employed nor trusted by die English 
government, had entered during the preceding 
summer into a private correspondence with the 
Duke of Parma, uncle of the Queen of Spain, and 
this correspondence had led to an invitation to 
the court at Parma. Peterborough, whose object 
it was to induce the duke to use his influence with 
his niece, who had always been Alberoni’s warmest 
friend, to make her abandon that minister, declined 
going in person to the duke’s court, but agreed 
to meet a private agent from Parma in the little 
town of Novi, at the foot of the Bocchctta, between 
Genoa and Turin; and in consequence of this 
meeting die Duke of Parma actually wrote press¬ 
ing letters to his niece the Queen of Spain for the 
removal of the cardinal, as beng the great obstacle to 
the peace of Europe and the greatest enemy of Spain. 
Almost at the same moment the French regent 
bribed Alberoni’s agent, the Marquess £Scotti, with 
50,000 crowns, and sent him back to Madrid to 
intrigue against his countryman, his friend, and 
employer. If the war in Sicily had been more 
successful, the cardinal might perhaps have been 
spared a little longer; but the capture of the citadel 


of Messina, the occupation of Trapani, the fears 
entertained for Palermo, and every article of news 
that arrived from that country seemed to prove to 
the Spaniards that they had made enormous efforts 
only to sacrifice and throw away the finest fleet and 
army they had possessed for many a year; and 
even the highest-minded among them, who had 
clung to the cardinal as a minister likely to re¬ 
generate Spain and rouse her from her long slum¬ 
ber, now began to renounce him as a rash and 
unlucky man. On the evening of the 4th of De¬ 
cember he transacted business as usual with Philip, 
and the king treated him with his usual kindness 
and consideration; but on the very next morning 
he was by a royal decree dismissed from all his 
employments, and commanded to leave Madrid in 
eight days, and the territory of Spain within 
twenty-one. He endeavoured to obtain an audience 
of the king or the queen, to justify his conduct 
with ministers and public men, but neither the 
king nor the queen would receive him, nor would 
the public men listen to him with a decent show 
of patience. The cardinal, therefore, took the 
road back to his native country, and quitted Spain 
for ever within the time prescribed by the royal 
decree, a poorer man than when he entered it, and 
pursued insidiously, and, as they hoped, to his 
utter destruction, by the court he had served.* 

a. d. 1120. Philip now hoped that he had dissi¬ 
pated the jealousies and apprehensions of the 
allies, and that he should obtain favourable terms 
of peace; but he continued to refuse his accession 
to the Quadruple Alliance, and on the 19th of 
January (1120) a declaration was signed at Paris 
not to admit of any conditions contrary to the 
sense of that treaty. This declaration, aided by 
artful representations made by the Marquess Scotti 
and other intriguers in the pay of Dubois and Stan¬ 
hope, prevailed over the queen of Spain, and she, 
as usual, prevailed upon her husband, who, before 
the end of the month, issued a decree announcing 
his intention to accede to the Quadruple Alliance. 

* Philip endeavoured to render the Pope the instrument of hits 
vengeance, and transmitted numerous accusations against the car¬ 
dinal together with proofs ami documents to support them; and the 
influence of the Spanish crown was exerted to obtain his arrest, trial, 
and condemnation in Italy. As soon ns Alberoni arrived in the 
territories of the republic of Genoa, he was arrested at the instance of 
the Pope’s nuncio, who accused him as an enemy of the Holy 
Catholic faith, and who exhibited to the Genoese Senate the heads 
of accusution furnished by Spain. These were, " 1. That he em¬ 
ployed the money which lie derived from the crazadoes and other 
ecclesiastical taxes in making war against Catholic princes. S. That 
he undertook a war against the emperor, at a moment when engaged 
in a contest with the Turks, to the great detriment of Italy and 
Euroix). 3. That for his own private interests he had prohibited the 
subjects of Spain from soliciting bulls for the beueiices conferred by 
the Pope.” The Somite of Genoa, however, declined going into 
these charges, and restored Alboroni to his liberty, commanding 
him at the same time to quit their territories. During his short stay 
in that republic ho wrote various defences of liU conduct, and his 
eolebrated " Apology.” lie threw the whole blame of the war and 
of the broken promises to the Pope upon the King of Spain and his 
Queen, exposing the intrigues am} ambitious designs of the latter. 
His bold truths gave additional oirenaftto the court of Madrid, 
which laboarod to deprive him of an flBun anywhere, and to pro¬ 
cure his degradation at Home. The rajHnbcrs or the sacred college, 
however, would not deprive him of his cardinal's hat. But Ids 
native sovereign tho Duke of Parma refused him a passport, and lie 
was obliged to seek an asylum among the Swiss bailloges on the 
Italian side of the Alps, where lie remained more than u year in 
spite of several base attempts to seize his person.— Cose, Memoirs of 
the Kings of Spain.— We shall soon meet hiui agaiu busy for the Pre¬ 
tender. 
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Philip* however, declared that he was thus making 
a sacrifice of his rights and possessions; and it 
was agreed beforehand that some of these his 
claims should be discussed at a congress to be 
held as soon as convenient at Cambray. He 
solemnly renewed his renunciation of the French 
crown, and promised to evacuate both Sardinia 
and Sicily within two months. 

A courier dispatched from Paris by Lord Stair 
informed Sir George Byng of most of these cir¬ 
cumstances; and de Mercy received a dispatch 
from the emperor’s minister, acquainting him that 
Spain had acceded to the Quadruple Alliance. 
The English admiral and the Austrian general 
sent a trumpet to Lede, who still remained in a 
hostile attitude at Alcamo. Lede returned for 
answer that he must look upon the peace as a 
thing concluded, and that he was therefore ready 
to treat for a cessation of hostilities by sea and 
land, until they should receive further orders 
from their respective courts. De Mercy and Byng 
then told him they were ready to consent to a 
suspension ofjurms upon his delivering up to them 
the city and castles of Palermo, at which place 
transports could be best provided, and other ne¬ 
cessary measures concerted fur carrying him and 
his army back to Spain. But Lede urged that, as 
the plenipotentiaries of their masters assembled at 
the Hague were still in treaty for settling the terms 
of evacuation, lie could not agTee to a truce on any 
other condition than that each party should remain 
op the ground they now occupied without either of 
them giving up anything until further orders from 
their courts. It was hardly to be expected that 
Byng and de Mercy should consent to this 
arrangement; for the memoP-war and transports 
lay very inconveniently at Trapani, an unsafe road¬ 
stead, where they had suffered considerable damage. 
Palermo, on the other hand, would be a secure 
retreat for the fleet, and the occupation would be 
a pledge of the sincerity of the intention of the 
Spaniards to evacuate the island—an intention still 
doubted by some of the allies. There were also 
other reasons for objecting to Lcdc’s proposition; 
for the Imperialists would be confined in a corner 
of the island, while the Spaniards would be in 
possession of the principal caficatori and corn 
depdts, and at liberty to plunder and rifle a country 
they were bound soon to leave—nor could it be 
comprehended, how they, who Bix weeks before, 
had offered to leave the whole island, upon condi¬ 
tion of being sent back to Spain, should now scruple 
to surrender Palermo; and therefore, as all this 
had the appearance of chicanery, de Mercy and 
Byng resolved to go on with the operations of the 
war. The general and admiral, however, wrote a 
joint letter to Lede, nroposing an interview at a 
spot half way betwe^pthe two armies, The King 
of Spain’s general consented to this conference, 
and they met on the 2nd of April at the place 
appointed. Lede confessed that be knew the king 
his master had signed the Quadruple Alliance, and 
lie added that he did not doubt ot bis sincere in¬ 
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tention of evacuating Sicily; but be declared at 
the same time that' he had received no pQsitive 
orders from Spain. Being asked what proposals 
he meant to make for a general cessation of hos¬ 
tilities, he replied 1 , as he had done before, that each 
army might hold what was already in its possession 
until further orders. Dc Mercy asked him whether 
in case they should consent to his keeping posses¬ 
sion of Palermo, he would deliver up Augusta and 
the other posts the Spaniards held on that side of 
the island, which were now of no possible use to 
him, though it would he an obvious convenience 
to him to withdraw the garrisons lie had in those 
parts to join his army, in order to the intended 
re-embarkation. Lede averred that he could not 
give Up nor quit the possession of any part he had 
of the island until he received further orders from 
Madrid; and he read part of the instructions he 
had received from King Philip. De Mercy on the 
other side read part of the orders which he had 
received from the emperor, to agree to a truce in 
order to the evacuation, and to concert with the 
Marquess Lede the necessary conditions for facili¬ 
tating the same; hut, if the Marquess Lede should 
not own his having orders, or endeavour to evade 
them, and gain time, by pretending to send to 
Madrid for further instructions, and not name a 
reasonable time for beginning to embark his 
troops, then, and in that case, he was to make use 
of his arms to oblige him to execute the treaty 
which the Spanish minister had signed at the 
Hague.. De Mercy ar.d Byng offered transports, 
provisions, and a convoy; hut Lede maintained 
his point, declaring again that without fresh orders 
from Madrid he could give up nothing; and so 
the conference broke off. During the debate one 
of the English ships cruising off Palermo took a 
felucca with packets of letters from Spain to Lede; 
and Byng, seeing the King of Spain’s seal upon the 
letters, generously sent them unopened to the 
Spanish general, and liberated the felucca and 
crew. Immediately after the conference Byng 
returned to his fleet at Trapani, and de Mercy 
marched towards Alcamo with the resolution of 
attacking the Spaniards. The Imperialists reached 
Alcamo on the 8th of April; but Lede had 
retreated the night before, leaving some of his sick 
behind him, and scarcely resting till lie got hetweeu 
the heights of Monreale and behind Palermo. De 
Mercy instantly determined to invest Palermo, and 
he sent Colonel Baron Neyperg to confer with 
Admiral Byng, touching the necessary assistance 
to be rendered by the English fleet. Byng readily 
agreed to coast along the shore, to furnish provi¬ 
sions, ammunition, and other necessaries, and to 
co-operate with the land army as though his fleet 
were its left wing. On the 18th of April both 
fleet and may were in motion, and de Mercy got 
as far os Sala di Partenico, near the foot of flic 
Monreale heights, where he found that Ledeliad 
fortified the passes that led through the hills or 
round by the sea-shore into the narrow hut beauti¬ 
ful plain of Palermo. He then divided the Irir 
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perialists into two bodies, sending one round to the 
sea-side with orders to force the pass of Sferra 
Cavallo, and enter that way into the plain of 
Palermo, whilst he himself with the rest of the 
army ascended, the difficult mountains about 
Carina, in order to get down that way into the 
same plain;• judging, that, if Lede moved from Mon- 
Reale to defend the pass of Sferra Cavallo, he 
might get between him and Palermo, or at least 
have thcadvantage of falling upon his rear. With 
infinite toil and difficulty de Mercy gained the 
crest of the mountain at Carina, whence he saw 
the beautiful plain and city lying as it were at his 
feet; but he also discovered the whole Spanish 
army, which had wheeled round from Monreale, 
and was now encamped on the edge of the plain, 
occupying all the passes and erecting breast¬ 
works and batteries to stop his progress. l)e 
Mercy immediately recalled the principal part 
of the division lie had Bent to the sca-shorc, 
leaving only a detachment to convey the artillery 
and baggage through Sferra Cavallo, which pass 
the Spaniards had found it necessary to abandon. 
On the 21st the Imperialists began to descend 
from Carina by rugged paths and dry water¬ 
courses, a most difficult anti fatiguing march; but 
they got down before night and drove in all the 
Spanish outposts. In the mean while Byng had 
come to anchor off Mondello at the head of the 
hay of Palermo, and had taken possession of the 
tower and landing-place there. He had also 
landed some of his men, who established a com¬ 
munication between the shipping and de Mercy’s 
camp. Lede now withdrew under the walls of 
Palermo, i anging his troops across the plain with 
their left to Monte Caputo, and their right on the 
sea near the mole-head: the Spaniards were thus 
in a manner covered with the cannon of the 
city, and they had strong intrcnchments in their 
front, lined with forty pieces of artillery. They were 
well provided with all things, and seemed deter¬ 
mined to stand the chance of a battle. De Mercy 
encamped on the same plain in their front and 
within a mile and a half distance, with his right 
leaning on the mountain from which he had de¬ 
scended, and his left extending to Monte Pelle¬ 
grino, near.the sea-side. Lede, who left nothing 
untried, and who seems up to the last moment to 
have been most reluctant to leave that fair island, 
sent off one of his aides-de-camp with a letter to 
Admiral Byng, enclosing a Spanish gazette, which 
published a treaty of suspension of arms at sea , 
concluded at the Hague between the ministers of 
Great Britain, France, and Spain, and which had 
commenced on the 10th instant; and, as it was 
now the 22nd, Lede insisted that the English fleet 
ought to cease hostilities on the instant. But 
Byng replied that he could give no regard or credit 
to a pretended convention published in *a foreign 
newspaper; that the time for beginning the eva¬ 
cuation of Sicily was elapsed, and that he could 
not separate himself from the emperor’s army 
until the Spaniards were more compliant. De 


Mercy then determined to bring on a general en¬ 
gagement in front of Palermo as soon as possible; 
and having received all his artillery and baggage 
by the way of Sferra Cavallo, he detached Baron 
Neyperg to dislodge the Spaniards from some 
posts they had fortified near the mole-head on the 
sea-side, while another of his best officers made 
an attempt upon Monte Pellegrino. Byng co-ope¬ 
rated most vigorously by detaching three ships to 
cannonade the posts on the sea-side, where the 
Spaniards were soon driven from their guns, 
Several sanguinary attacks were subsequently made 
along the Spanish lines; and on the 2nd of May, 
while the Spanish guards were taking their 
siesta, the Germans surprised a redoubt, entered 
it without firing a shot, and pushed the Spaniards 
out at the point of the bayonet. This redoubt, 
though so badly guarded, commanded the whole 
of the Spanish line, and Lede resolved to retake it 
at any cost. On the other hand, de Mercy was 
quite as resolute to keep the point; and both armies 
were in motion, and on the very point of engaging 
in a great and decisive battle, when a little felucca 
shot into the bay and landed a courier from Spain 
with positive orders to Lede to agree about the eva¬ 
cuation and the transportation of the army into 
Spain. The marquess instantly drew offhis army 
and sent flags of truce to the Austrians and to the 
English admiral. The next morning Byng re¬ 
paired to] the Imperialists’ camp, where conven¬ 
tions were drawn up and signed for the immediate 
departure of the Spaniards. The Germans were 
put in possession of Palermo, and the Spanish 
army marched to Termini, whence the first em¬ 
barkation, consisting of 12,000 foot and 000 horse, 
sailed on the 20th of June for Barcelona: the 
remainder followed at short intervals. 

Nothing now remained to he done in the Medi¬ 
terranean, but to put the Duke of Savoy in pos¬ 
session of Sardinia. In this operation the English 
admiral played a principal part, conducting the 
Savoyard troops to Cagliari, and assisting at the 
conferences there with the ministers and generals 
of the several powers concerned; and, at the in¬ 
stance of the court of Turin, the English did not 
depart till they had seen the whole treaty of sur¬ 
render fully executed, the Spanish troops returned 
into Spain, and his majesty of Sardinia quietly 
possessed of this his new kingdom. The merits 
of Byng arc scarcely exaggerated by the friendly 
historian of this exceedingly interesting war. 
“ Thus,” says that writer, “ ended the War of 
Sicily, wherein the fleet of Great Britain bore so 
illustrious a part, that the fate of the island was 
wholly governed by its operations, both compe¬ 
titors agreeing that the one could not have con¬ 
quered, nor the other have been subdued without 
it. Never was any service conducted in all its 
parts with greater zeal, activity, and judgment, nor 
was ever the British flag in so high reputation and 
respect in those distant parts of Europe.”* 

* Amount of the expedition of the British Fleet t> Sicily, &c. 
Collected from the Admiral's MSS. 
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The Quadruple Alliance and the friendly unidn 
of France and England gave a twelve years’ peace*, 
to Europe. A storm, provoked in the north partly 
through the predilections of King George for conti¬ 
nental possessions, had necessitated the presence of 
an English fleet in the Baltic, and at one moment 
had threatened a fierce war between England and 
Russia. The new Queen of Sweden had gladly 
concluded a peace by yielding Bremen andVcrden 
to the King of England, or rather to the Elector 
of Hanover, and Stetten and some other places to 
the King of Prussia. But the Czar Peter and the 
King of Denmark were not to be satisfied with 
slight sacrifices; and they sought the total ruin 
and dismemberment of the Swedish monarchy. 
The English king and the French regent united 
their pacific efforts, and offered themselves as me¬ 
diators; but Peter received their overtures with 
rudeness; and as he was strongest on the Baltic 
he scoured those seas and committed frightful 
ravages on the Swedish coast. As an English 
ambassador—Lord Carteret—could make no im¬ 
pression on Peter, it was Tesolved to try what an 
English admiral could do; and Sir John Norris 
waB dispatched to the Baltic with eleven sail of tlie 
line'to protect the Queen of Sweden, who had 
thrdwn herself upon the protection and generosity 
of “England. The czar, nevertheless, knowing tliftt 
Norris was limited by his instructions, continued 
his ravages, burning above a thousand villages and 
thje town of Nykoping. But at length Lord Stan¬ 
hope, who was at Ilanover with the king, gave 
Norris to understand that he must not care about 
declarations of war, but treat the Russian fleet in 
the Baltic just as Byng had treated the Spanisli 
fleet in the Mediterranean. Norris consequently 
joined the Swedish men-of-war at Carlscroon, and 
proceeded in search of the Russians. If his Da¬ 
nish- majesty had been bold enough to join his 
ships, with those of the Czar, a combat might have 
been a very serious affair to England and of 
doubtful issue; but he had neither faith nor 
affection for his ally, and he not only with¬ 
drew his fleet, but entered into negotiations with 
England and Sweden. Peter had then the good 
sense to recal his fleet with all possible haste; by 
which he probably saved his iflnit navy from 
entire destruction. The King of Denmark ac¬ 
cepted a sum of money as an equivalent for the 
conquests he had made or waf making; and, with 
the exception of the Czar Peter, all her enemies 
made peace with the Queen of Sweden, in terror 
of the arms of England and France, who, in the 
words of the treaty, had bound themselves and 
their allies to contribute “ ad coercendum Czarum 
Russia.” The salvation of Sweden was certainly 
more owing to England than to any other power, 
or than to all the other powers put together; yet 
George did not enter upon it from any very high, 
or generous, or English motive, but merely for the 
obtainment of Verden and Bremen, which were 
absolutely ceded to him by the court of Stock¬ 
holm. At the same time he was more than sua- 
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pectedofa not very honourable design of seizing 
and uniting to Hanover the duchy of Mecklen¬ 
burg, the sovereign prince of which. country had 
been suspended from his government by a sen¬ 
tence of the Aulic council for tyranny and mal¬ 
administration. George had been invested with 
what was called a protectoral commission, by 
virtue of which he administered the affairs of the 
duchy. According to Lord Chesterfield this com¬ 
mission had been obtained from the emperor in 
exchange for the instructions sent to Sir George 
Byng in the Mediterranean! The suspended 
Duke of Mecklenburg could not deny that his go¬ 
vernment had been turbulent and mischievous to 
his people; but he solemnly declared that the 
troubles in his dominion had been continually 
fomented by the court of Hanover. All the re¬ 
cent transactions in the north Vrere severely cri¬ 
ticised in England, because the negotiations had 
been principally entrusted to Hanoverian minis¬ 
ters and favourites, and because they bound George 
to a complicated system of alliances and gua¬ 
rantees. 

'"The king had returned to London in the 
autumn of the preceding year (1719), and had 
opened the parliament on the 23rd of November. 
It had pleased God, he said in his speech, to 
strengthen the arms of Great Britain, and to 
prosper the several negotiations: one Protestant 
kingdom—Sweden—had been already relieved by 
our seasonable interposition, and a foundation laid 
for such a*union among the great Protestant 
princes as wopld tend to the security of our holy 
religion: and he affirmed that the hand of God 
had been visibly with them in all their under¬ 
takings. Two days after the commencement of 
the session the bill for limiting the peerage was 
again introduced; the king having strongly re¬ 
commended the passing of it in his speech, and 
having urged parliament particularly to secure 
that part of the constitution which was most liable 
to abuse. Lord Cowpfr, more decided than ever 
in his opposition, said, “ that, besides the rea¬ 
sons which induced him last session to oppose the 
bill, another now existed equal in weight to all the 
restj and that was the earnestness with which it 
was recommended. Precipitation was always 
dangerous and in many cases suspicious; and he 
could not help being of opinion that, if there were 
no secret meaning in this bill, it would not be 
pressed upon the House in this extraordinary 
manner.” Sunderland inveighed against this in¬ 
sinuation, protested the singleness and integrity of 
his own motives, and declared that the bill was 
favourable to the honour and dignity of the peer¬ 
age and so ought to pass that House. As no one 
rejoinecl—as Cowper was left alone—the bill was 
passed on the 30th of November, and sent down 
to the Commons on the 1st of December (1719)* 
During the recess Walpole had called a meeting 
of the leaders of the Whigs in opposition at De¬ 
vonshire House, and had endeavoured to organise 
a resistance to the bill in both Houses. But lie 
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lmd found that several of the Whig peers, though 
in opposition, secretly favoured a measure which 
would increase their importance] whilst others, 
commoners as well as peers, had declared that it 
would be inconsistent in them, as Whigs, to ob¬ 
ject to a bill which tended to prevent the repeti¬ 
tion of an abuse of prerogative (the sudden making 
of peers for a given purpose) against which they 
ltaa so often arrayed themselves in the Tory times: 
and, at this Devonshire House meeting, many of 
those who disliked the bill as much as Walpole 
did had declared that they would only expose 
themselves to defeat and to a lamentable exhi¬ 
bition of weakness as a party, if they attempted to 
throw it out of the House. But Walpole, who 
was never easily moved from his purpose, and who 
well knew how odious the bill was to many rich 
country gentlemen and ladies, persisted in recom¬ 
mending a trial of strength upon it, assuring the 
meeting that he would put it in such a light as to 
excite the indignation of every independent com¬ 
moner. He told them that he had already over¬ 
heard a country gentleman, a member of the 
Lower House, who possessed an estate of not more 
than 800/. a-ycar, declare, with great warmth, 
that, although he had no chance of being made a 
peer himself, yet he would never consent to the 
injustice of giving a perpetual exclusion to his 
family from the honours of the peerage. This 
sentiment Walpole insisted would have a strong 
effect upon the whole body of country gentlemen ; 
lie declared that if his party deserted him on this 
question he would stand forth single-handed against 
it; and, in the end, though the Whig lords gave 
him little to hope, he prevailed upon his party in 
the Commons to agree that an opposition should 
be made in that House * Accordingly, when this 
memorable bill came to be read a second lime in 
the Commons, on the 8th of December, Sir John 
Packington, Sir Richard Steele, Methuen, Smith, 
and others joined Walpole in denouncing it as 
invidious, treacherous, and dangerous. Walpole 
hardly ever indulged in metaphorical display, his 
speeches being as plain and unornamental as a 
conipte rendu; but on this occasion his speech 
was highly'figurative and enriched with classical 
allusion. Taking one broad side of the peerage 
question, he said, in the opening of his speech— 
“ Among the Romans, the temple of Fame was? 
placed behind the temple of Virtue, to denote that 
there was no coming to the temple of Fame but 
through that of Virtue. But if this bill is passed 
into a law, one of the most powerful incentives to 
virtue would be taken away, since there would be 
no arriving at honour, but through the winding- 
sheet of an old decrepit lord, or the grave of an 
extinct noble family.” After more rhetoric and 
some Latin quotations, Walpole continued, more 
in his own natural style:—“ Had this bill ori¬ 
ginated with some noble peer of distinguished 
ancestry, it would have excited less surprise; a 
desire to exclude others from a participation of 

. • Coxe.—Speaker CW.ow, 


honours is no novelty in persons of that class: 
—Quod ex aliorum mentis sibi arrogant , id miki 
ex meis ascribi nolunt. But it is matter of just 
surprise, that a bill of this nature should either 
have been projected, or at least promoted, by a 
gentleman who was, not long ago, seated amongst 
us,* and who, having got into the House of Peers, 
is now desirous to shut the door after him. When 
great alterations in the constitution arc to be made, 
the experiment should be tried for a’short time, 
before the proposed change is finally carried into 
execution, lest it should produce evil instead of 
good; but, in this case, when the bill is once 
sanctioned by parliament, there can be no future 
hopes of redress, because the Upper House will 
always oppose the repeal of an act which has so 
considerably increased- their power. The great 
unanimity with which this bill has passed the 
Lords ought to inspire some . jealousy in the 
Commons; for it must be obvious that whatever 
the Lords gain must be acquired at the loss of 
the Commons, and the diminution of the regal 
prerogative ; and that, in all disputes between the 
Lords and Commons, when the House of Lords is 
immutable, the Commons must, sooner or later, # 
be obliged to recede. The view of the ministry in 
forcing the bill is plainly nothing but to secure 
their power in the House of Lords. The prin¬ 
cipal argument on which the necessity of it is 
founded is drawn from the mischief occasioned by 
the creation of twelve peers during the reign of 
Queen Anne, for the purpose of carrying an in¬ 
famous peace through the House of Lords: that 
was only a temporary measure, whereas the mis¬ 
chief to be occasioned by this bill will be perpe¬ 
tual. It creates thirty-one peers by authority of 
parliament: so extraordinary a step cannot be 
supposed to be taken without some sinister design 
in future. The ministry want no additional strength 
in the House of Lords for conducting the common 
affairs of government, as is sufficiently proved by 
the unanimity with which they have carried through 
this bill. If, therefore, they think it necessary to 
acquire additional strength, it must be done with 
views and intentions more extravagant and hostile 
to the constitution than any which have yet been 
attempted. The bill itself is of a most insidious 
and artful nature.” He alluded to the known 
enmity which existed between the king and the 
heir to the throne in a delicate but in a very 
striking manner; and then he spoke with equal 
art of the personal character of George, and of the 
seeming surrender of one of the most important of 
his prerogatives—the faculty of making peers. 
“ We arc told,” said he, “ that his majesty has 
voluntarily consented to this limitation of his pre¬ 
rogative. It may be true; but may not the king 
have been deceived? which, if it is ever to be 

supposed, must be admitted in this case. 

The character of the king furnishes us also with a 
strong proof that he has been deceived; for, 
although it is a fact that in Hanover, where he 

* Meaning Stanhope. 
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possesses absolute power, he never tyrannised over 
his subjects, or despotically exercised his authority, 
yet can one instance be produced of ‘his ever 
giving up a prerogative?” He exposed all the 
Scotch clauses of the bill, declaring that nothing 
could be more unfair than that particular clause 
which assigned to twenty-five Scottish peers here¬ 
ditary seats in lieu of the sixteen elective ones— 
that the bill was a violation of the act of union, 
and would endanger the entire dissolution of it by 
the high offence it would give to the great body of 
the Scottish peerage, in thus excluding them and 
their posterity from all future possibility of taking 
their seats as British peers. The Scottish peerage 
had merited a terrible rebuke by their general poli¬ 
tical baseness and subservience to all ministries— 
and they got it. “ The sixteen elective Scotch 
peers already admit themselves to be a decul court 
weight, yet the same sixteen arc now to be made 
hereditary, and nine added to their number. 
These twenty-five, under the influence of corrupt 
ministers, might find their account in betraying 
their trust.” After declaring that the bill would 
make the Lords masters of the king, and shut up 
Jhc door of honour to the rest of the nation, Wal¬ 
pole Baid—“ How can their Lordships expect the 
Commons to give their concurrence ? . . . . How 
would they themselves receive a bill which should 
prevent a baron from being made a viscount, a 
viscount an earl, an earl a marquess, and a mar¬ 
quess a duke ? Would they consent to limit the 
number of any rank of peerage? Certainly none; 
unless, perhaps, the dukes. If the pretence for 
this measure is, that it will tend to secure the 
freedom of parliament, I say that there are many 
other steps more important and less equivocal, 
such as the discontinuance of bribes and pensions. 
That this bill will secure the liberty of parliament 
I totally deny: it will secure a great preponder¬ 
ance to the peers; it will form them into a com¬ 
pact impenetrable phalanx, by giving them the 
power to exclude, in all cases of extinction and 
creation, all such persons from their body us may 
be obnoxious to them.” Steele also delivered a 
remarkable speech against the bill, which, indis¬ 
putably, would have brought more dangers to the 
constitution than it could have removed from it, 
and which would, indeed, have prodigiously en¬ 
hanced the ambition ot “ the perverse haughtiness 
of the aristocracy.” Lord Sunderland, to smooth 
the way for the bill, had caused it to be hinted or 
promised that, if the Lower House would but pass 
it, the Lords would consent to part with their pri¬ 
vilege of scandalum magnatum , and permit the 
Commons to administer an oath; and that the 
king should give up the prerogative of pardoning 
after an impeachment: but the offer, of these 
“ mere trifles, in comparison with the innovations 
projected,” * was wholly ineffectual; nor did the 
speeches of Craggs, Lechmere, Aislabie, Hamp¬ 
den, and the other ministerial Whigs make much 
impression on the House after the triumphant de- 

* Mr. Hallam. 


clamation of Walpole, who, in the words of Speaker 
Onslow, “ bore down everything before him.” 
The bill was rejected by a majority of 269 against 
117. In spite of this signal defeat ministers con¬ 
tinued to hold office. This was no novelty, nor 
was it considered a dishonour; hut what^must 
have appeared dishonourable even in those days 
was the indisputable fact that Walpole, seeing he 
could not displace them, began to compromise— 
promised to support at least parts of this very 
peerage hill, and in less than six months ac¬ 
cepted a subordinate office under them. 

It was during this session of parliament that 
the memorable South Sea Company Bill received 
the royal assent. Nine years before the date at 
which we are arrived, Harley, in the straits and 
difficulties in which he found himself by the de¬ 
cline of public credit consequent on the sudden 
dismission of the Whigs, formed a project which 
was called his master-piece. He found that the 
floating debt of the nation amounted to about ten 
millions, and to settle a fund for paying the interest 
of 6 per cent., he rendered permanent all the 
duties upon wines, vinegar, tobacco, India goods, 
wrought silks, whale-fins, and some other com¬ 
modities; and, to allure the creditors with the 
hopes of inestimable advantages from a monopoly 
of the trade to the South Sea, he proposed that the 
proprietors of this funded debt, or those to whom 
the money was owing by the nation, should form 
themselves into a company to. lie called “The 
South Sea Company.” The project took wonder¬ 
fully with the holders of the debentures and capi¬ 
talists, and under the auspices of the ministry they 
were incorporated by act of parliament as the 
Governor and Company of Merchants of Great 
Britain trading to the South Seas and other parts 
of America. But the Bourbon Philip, who was 
allowed by the peace of Utrecht to retain Spain 
and the Indies, was far too jealous to admit the 
British to a free trade in the South Seas or to any 
part of his dominions; and all that the Company 
obtained was the nationally dishonouring assiento 
or contract by which they had the privilege of 
supplying Spanish America with negroes torn from 
Africa, for thirty years to come, with permission 
to send one ship annually with a cargo of goods 
for sale—which privileges had been secured to 
England at the peace of Utrecht, and were now 
made over to the new company by the government. 
But circumstances occurred which prevented the 
South Sea Company from Teaping any advantages 
even from this foul monopoly in human flesh and 
this limited adventure in goods. Their first annual 
ship did not sail till 1717, and the very next year 
the trade was suppressed in consequence of Byng’s 
operations in the Mediterranean and the open war 
with Spain, which led to the total suppression of 
the factories of the company and the seizure and 
detention of their servants. We were now, indteed, 
at peace with Spain, but the commercial jealousies 
of that country remained unaltered and unalter¬ 
able ; and, unless by way of conquest and perma- 
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nent occupation, there was scarcely a hope of 
securing any considerable share of the advantages 
of a trade in the South Seas and with her colonies; 
or, rather, there was no hope of being able to make 
' a trade—for, under the miserable system which 
had been pursued, all commerce had remained 
stinted, or had died away of an atrophy, the mother- 
country herself deriving the least possible advan¬ 
tages from the rich regions she possessed, and re¬ 
presenting to the letter the fable of the dog in the 
manger. Yet, with these certainties before them, 
with a blindness even greater than that of the en¬ 
thusiastic theorist Paterson, British ministers now 
conceived that the South Sea Company might, by an 
extending trade, pay off in a trice all the national in¬ 
cumbrances, which in reality were only to be cleared 
off by slow degrees by an inviolable sinking-fund. 
Sir John Blunt, a leading South Sea director, a 
financier well read in the school of Law and Pater¬ 
son, exhibited the many advantages which would 
result from consolidating all the funds into one; and 
he persuaded Stanhope, Sunderland, and Aislahie, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, that his company 
could do the business of the government and the 
nation in the surest and best manner. The great 
object was to get rid of the irredeemable annuities 
which had been granted in the two last reigns, 
mostly for terms of ninety-nine years,, and which 
amounted at present to nearly 800,000/. a-year; 
and Blunt and his company undertook to do this, 
and to liquidate the entire national debt in the 
course of twenty-six years, provided only that all 
the different public securities were reduced to one 
aggregate fund in their hands, that they were, 
vested with certain commercial privileges, and 
authorised to take in by purchase or subscription 
both the redeemable and irredeemable debts of 
the nation, at such rates and prices as should 
be agreed upon between the company and the 
respective proprietors. Aislabic, as chancellor 
of the exchequer, opened this business in the 
Commons in the month of February, and de¬ 
clared that, if the proposal was !accepted, the pro¬ 
sperity of the nation would be marvellously in¬ 
creased and all her debts be paid. Secretary 
Craggs was equally sanguine, and thought that 
every member of the House must be ready 
and willing to embrace the proposal which had 
been explained to them in so clear and intelli¬ 
gible a manner by the chancellor of the exchequer. 
But when there had been a doubting silence for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, Mr. Thomas Brode¬ 
rick, member for Stockbridge, ventured to say that 
he quite agreed with ministers, that, until the 
national debt was discharged, or at least in a fair 
way of being so, we were not to expect to make the 
figure we formerly had made,—that, till this was 
done, we could not, properly Bpeaking, call our¬ 
selves a nation ; but that it was to be hoped that, 
in order to obtain the best bargain for the nation, 
every other company, or any other society of men, 
might be at liberty to deliver in their proposals. 
Ministers, who had closed with Blunt and the 


South Sea Company before bringing* the matter 
under discussion, were disconcerted by this almost 
inevitable suggestion; and, not knowing what to 
say, they lost their temper and talked nonsense. 
The chancellor of the exchequer declared that to 
admit of a competition would be like setting the 
nation up to auction; that tilings of this nature 
should be carried on with spirit. Here he was 
interrupted by Jckyll, who observed, “ It is this 
spirit which has undone the nation! Our busi¬ 
ness is to consider thoroughly, deliberate calmly, 
and judge of the whole upon reason, not with the 
spirit alluded to.” Aislabie attempted to explain, 
but in his anger and confusion he only excited 
laughter. Walpole then rose, and, in a luminous 
speech, strongly recommended an open competi¬ 
tion, and the receiving of proposals from other 
companies or capitalists. Lechmere replied, and 
fell violently upon the scheme which Walpole him¬ 
self had once proposed for the payment of the 
national debt, declaring that the present South 
Sea scheme was far safer and surer, and preferable 
in all respects. Walpole retorted, mid proved by 
papers and figures that Lechmere was in the 
wrong. That irritable member rose again, and 
proceeded to speak more violently than before; 
but he met with repeated interruptions. The 
chairman (the House was in committee) called to 
order and exclaimed, “ Hear your memberbut 
nearly the whole House cried out, “We have 
heard him long enough!” The chairman quitted 
the chair, mid as soon as the speaker had resumed 
it the House agreed to receive all proposals that 
might be offered. As the principle of competition 
was thus allowed, the Bunk of England stepped in 
with proposals as soon as the offers of the Bank 
w*ere known the South Sea Company called a 
meeting, and, at a general court, the directors 
were instructed to obtain the preference, cost what, 
it would . Upon this the Bank of England raised 
its offers, and then the South Sea Company raised 
theirs; and in this manner they went on bidding 
against each other like two angry clowns at u 
country sale. When, however, the Company had 
risen to the enormous offer of seven millions and 
a half, which they represented as a gratuity to be 
paid to the public, the Bank stopped its bidding, 
and the South Sea directors remained in pos¬ 
session of their rash bargain. It appears that the 
chancellor of the exchequer thought at one time of 
sharing the bargain between the Bank and the 
Company, and that Sir John Blunt, referring to 
Solomon’s judgment, said, “ No, Sir, we will never 
divide the child!” The South Sea Bill, however, 
was still opposed in the Commons by Walpole, 
who apparently foresaw that the extravagant terms 
of the contract would never be fulfilled; that the 
project would only extend the pernicious practice 
of stock-jobbing, by diverting the genius of the 

* The chancellor of the exchequer (Aislabic) afterwards said that 
the Hank had before “ shown great buckwardneiw in undertaking 
anything to reduce the public debts, and had treated the scheme 
with much contempt."— AislaMe't Second Speech before the Route 
of Loris.—Sinclair's Hist, of the Public Revenue. 
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nation from trade and industry, and exciting its 
contempt for slow profits and careful economy. 
He insisted that, if the proposal of the South Sea 
Company were accepted, the rise of their stock 
should be limited; that every care ought to be 
taken to prevent the artificial rise of the value of 
the stock by keeping up a general infatuation, and 
by promising dividends out of funds which would 
never he adequate to their payment. He endea¬ 
voured to introduce a clause into the bill, fixing 
how many years’ purchase should be granted to 
the annuitants by the South Sea Company: hut the 
Jobbers on the other side—for it is pretty certain 
that from the beginning there was a corrupt spirit 
of jobbing as well as folly and a vertigo—repre¬ 
sented that it was the evident interest of the com¬ 
pany to take up the annuities; and, as the annu¬ 
itants were free to come in or not, there could be 
no doubt but that the company would offer advan¬ 
tageous terms; and that, therefore, the whole 
affair might safely be left to itself, or to be settled 
between the annuitants and the company. The 
South Sea Bill was finally passed in the Com¬ 
mons on the 2nd of April, by a majority of 
172 to 55; and on the 4th it was carried 
triumphantly through the other House, where 
only seventeen peers opposed it, and where little 
attention was paid to Lord Cowper, who com¬ 
pared the project to the Trojan horse, which 
was ushered in with pomp and acclamations, but 
contrived for treachery and destruction. On the 
7th of April the bill received the royal assent, and 
a few days after Walpole published a critical 
pamphlet entitled ‘ The South Sea Scheme Consi¬ 
dered.’ Yet at this moment Lord Townshend 
and Walpole were both negotiating with the Earl 
of Sunderland, whom they had charged with having 
treacherously supplanted them; and both were on 
the very eve of accepting office. Walpole, us we 
have said, found he was not strong enough to over¬ 
throw the ministry; and Sunderland and Stan¬ 
hope, who were dreadfully hampered by the Hano¬ 
verian favourites, found that they were scarcely 
strong enough to do without him, as Aislabie, 
Craggs, and Lcchmerc, and their other orators in 
the House of Commons could never stand against 
him in debate. The objections of the king were 
removed in consequence of a reconciliation, effected 
chiefly by Walpole’s means, with the Prince of 
Wales.* This reconciliation of father and son 
took place in May; and on the 4th of June Wal¬ 
pole was appointed paymaster of the forces, and on 
the 11th Lord Townshend was named president of 
the council. 

The restoration of family peace at court, and the 
partial coalition of hostile ministers, cast a damp 
upon the hopes of the Jacobites. The plotting 
bishop Atterbury, however, and, no doubt, others of 

• Walpole, who lind ucnruely been able to keep term* with the 
prince when he was in power, courted his Highness friendship when 
he was out of place, and became, to all appearance, a personal fa¬ 
vourite and the prince’s chief adviser. A submissive letter which 
the prince wrote to hii father was in all probability dictated by 
Walpole. 


his party, took consolation in the suspicion that the 
royal father and son were in their hearts as much 
opposed to each other as ever. “ The reconcilia¬ 
tion which makes so great a noise,” says the 
Jacobite bishop, “is, whatever may he appre¬ 
hended of it, imperfect and insincere at the bottom, 
and calculated only to serve views at the present 
juncture which could not have been so well attained 
without it. But, in truth and at the bottom, the 
parties, as well the principals as those who list 
under them, are still as much separated in interest 
and inclination as ever. This is the certain state 

of the case at present.But, on the other 

side, if this opportunity be not laid hold of, matters 
will alter here for the worse; the seeming recon¬ 
ciliation will, by next winter, grow real, and the 
common necessity of affairs will drive these new 
allies into measures that may be for their mutual 
interest, and into a closer and sincerer conjunc¬ 
tion ; and the grand money schemes projected of 
late will settle and fix them in such a manner as 
that it will not be easy to shake them.”* The 
parliament was prorogued, with more talk about 
the national prosperity; and, on the 14th of June, 
George departed for Hanover, adding, before he 
went, Ijord Townshend and the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire to the council of regency. 

Walpole, though re-admitted to place, retired to 
pass the summer at Houghton. His solitude was 
soon disturbed by the verification of his sinister 
predictions about the South Sea Company. The 
company, in order to fulfil its engagements with 
government, had recourse to a system of artifice 
and exaggeration, representing, among other 
things, that they had made sure of inestimable 
markets and acquisitions in the South Sea; that 
they had discovered mines of hidden treasure; 
that they should he able to pay dividends of 50 
per cent., &c.; and the people, in their cupidity, 
were dazzled by these visions, and, believing them 
all to be true, rushed with their money, like water 
through a Hood-gate, to invest it all in the com¬ 
pany. Men of good estate sold house and land in 
order to become great shareholders; merchants of 
eminence neglected their established traffic to reap 
50 per cent, of profit; and the whole nation became 
intoxicated with per-ccntages, dividends, and trans¬ 
fers. As there was plenty of invention on one 
side, and the most abundant credulity on the other, 
it waB not wonderful that the company’s funds 
should rapidly rise from 130 to above 300. The 
strauge and exciting drama which John Law had 
got up at Paris in the autumn of the preceding 
year (1719) was re-performed in London upon a 

C der scale, and with numerous additions; for, 
gh the French were quite as sanguine and 
gambling as the English of that period, they had 
not quite so much money to throw away. Sub¬ 
scription succeeded subscription, each mounting 
above the other till the stock rose to abovl a 
thousand per cent. And the insolence and arro- 

* Stuart Papers, in Lord Mahon, Appendix. 
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gance of the governor and directors rose in propor¬ 
tion, until it was said hy a member of the House 
of Commons,—“We have made them kings, and 
they deal with everybody as such.” Stanhope and 
his colleagues, on the rising of parliament, fore¬ 
seeing what would happen from mere force of 
example, had issued a royal proclamation forbid¬ 
ding the formation of companies or bodies corpo¬ 
rate, and any raising of stocks or shares, without 
legal authority; but it was most difficult at any 
time to enforce such a decree in a country like 
England; and it was absolutely impossible, in the 
present frenzied state of the public mind, to pre¬ 
vent the formation of the bubble companies which 
sprung up and grew round the mighty original 
like mushrooms round a rotten tree. Among the 
objects for which joint stocks were proposed were 
the following:—to make salt water fresh—to make 
oil out of sun-flower seeds—for extracting silver 
out of lead—for transmuting quicksilver into a 
malleable and fine metal—for trading in human 
hair—for importing a number of large jackasses 
from Spain, in order to propagate a larger breed 
of mules—for fatting of hogs—and for a wheel for 
perpetual motion! “ To speak in a gaming style,” 
said a sober financier of the day, “ the South Sea 
stock must be allowed the honour of being the gold 
table; the better sort of these bubbles, the silver 
tables; and the lower sort, the farthing tables for 
the footmen!” Rut every day brought forth a 
new project, till all trade was suspended save this 
gambling in shares, — till ’Change Alley was 
crammed from morning till night with dukes, 
lords, country squires, parsons, dissenting minis¬ 
ters, brokers and jobbers, and men of every pos¬ 
sible colour and description, — nay, the very 
ladies appeared there at times, in their eager¬ 
ness to transact their own business. The highest 
personage in the land in the king’s absence, 
the Prince of Wales, the heir to the throne of 
three kingdoms, joined in the. general scramble, 
and put his name down as a governor of a 
Welch copper company! This the prince did 
against the advice and remonstrances of Compton 
ihc Speaker and Walpole, who told him that he 
was subjecting himself to a prosecution, and to a 
certain attack in parliament; and that “ the Prince 
■ of Wales’s bubble” would be hawked about in 
’Change Alley. As soon, however, as the prince 
got notice that a prosecution would be instituted 
against the company, he retired; but, in withdraw¬ 
ing his name, he took care to withdraw also a 
gambling profit of 40,000/.! The prosecutions 
with which these unauthorised companies were 
threatened proceeded from the jealousy of the 
South Sea Company, who, desiring to monopolise 
all the folly and all the money of the nation, ob¬ 
tained writs of scire facias against the managers 
of the lesser bubbles, and thus put an end to most 
of them. But, in thus exposing the cards of 
others, they drew attention to their own game: 
they wanted only to let in a bit of the truth; 
but, through the breach they had made, the 


whole truth hurst in, and people began to suspect, 
and then to be certain, that they had been playing 
their solid gold against bits of paper, which repre¬ 
sented little or nothing, save the matchless impu¬ 
dence of financial projectors. The South Sea 
stock, that had been going at 1000 in August, sunk 
below 300 in September, and no exertions could 
ever get it up again. Bankers, brokers, merchants, 
goldsmiths, began to break and fly the country, each 
ruining hundreds or thousands of others in his own 
ruin. In the height of the panic Walpole was applied 
to by men who had rejected and despised his advice, 
hut who now implored him to come up to London 
and make terms with the Bank of England, or 
persuade the governors of it to accede to a proposal 
made by the South Sea Company to keep them 
from breaking, by circulating some of their bonds. 
Walpole left Houghton, and was present at several 
conferences between the. committee of the South 
Sea Company and the committee of the Bank; 
but, after consenting to a proposal made hy him for 
circulating three millions of bonds for one year, 
the Bank, seeing more clearly the desperate situa¬ 
tion of affairs, withdrew, and refused to keep its 
bargain. And just at this moment news came 
from France that Law r , the real parent of the 
scheme, was flying for his life from an enraged 
and beggared people; and that an edict, signed by 
the regent, had come out, depriving his paper- 
money of all value. If Englishmen had been cool 
enough to observe the course of events abroad, 
they might have seen, several months before, that 
Law’s system was falling more rapidly than it had 
risen, and was crushing in its ruins the credit and 
resources of their continental neighbours. If the 
Parisians, who had once cut his carriage to pieces 
and almost murdered his coachman, had caught 
John Law', in all probability they would have made 
as many pieces of him as they had done of his 
coach. The Londoners w'ere not quite so ferocious; 
but they heaped execrations upon the South Sea 
Company and all that been concerned in it; and 
“ the very name of a South Sea man grew abo¬ 
minable in every country.” The directors, the 
ministers, the royal family, the king himself, were 
all assailed; and nearly all of them had profited 
by the bubble while it lasted, or lost large sums 
when it burst. So general had been the gambling, 
that one who took the pains to count the exceptions 
|. among ministers and noblemen of the highest 
rank could only* name Lord Stanhope and the 
Dukes of Argyll and Roxburgh as not having been 
“in the stocks.” It is believed, however, that 
Lord Townshend had taken no share in the mixed 
knavery and madness: but his relative, his public 
and private friend Walpole, notwithstanding his 
denouncement of the scheme, had been deeply in 
it, and had been a great gainer hy it, having sold 
out at the highest price, leaving his wife to specu¬ 
late a little longer on her own account. Stanhope’s 
colleague, Sunderland, lost considerable sums; 
and the Duke of Portland, Lord Lonsdale, and 
Lord Irwin were so reduced us to solicit West 
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Indian governments. It was said and believed 
that his majesty and his ill-favoured German mis¬ 
tresses, by buying at the lowest and selling out at 
the highest, had realised enormous sums, which 
were all carried over to Hanover, to be hoarded or 
spent there. It was also said that these rapacious 
sultanas, and some of the king’s ministers as well, 
had received large Bums in stock from Sir John 
Blunt, the projector, and others, to recommend the 
project. Reports were even circulated that Sun¬ 
derland, following the example of his inexplicable 
father in his conduct with James II., was endea¬ 
vouring to urge on the king to such acts of unpo¬ 
pularity as might cause his deposition, und the 
establishment of an oligarchical republic,—that he 
was persuading his majesty to marry the ugliest 
and most rnpacious of his mistresses, Mademoiselle 
de Schulemberg, now Duchess of Kendal, in order 
to destroy the influence of the Prince of Wales, 
whom he hated and feared. George’s Hanoverian 
counsellors, in their panic and ignorance of the 
nation, suggested the rashest measures to their 
sovereign; but George had the good sense to prefer 
the advice of Walpole, to whom he applied in a 
very desponding humour for counsel and succour. 
Doubts may be reasonably entertained as to "Wal¬ 
pole’s straightforwardness, and the accusations he 
made against his rival Sunderland, whom he 
charged with having principally promoted the 
South Sea Act, for the purpose of securing, by dis¬ 
tributions of stock, a majority in [both houses of 
parliament; but the courage with which Walpole 
came forward, at the call of the king, to face the 
storm, and the ability and address with which 
lie weathered it, arc altogether indisputable; nor 
is it too much to say that he was the restorer of 
public credit, and the minister that saved the 
nation from the worst kind of bankruptcy. While 
others—Englishmen as well us Hanoverians—were 
completely bewildered, and doing their best or 
their worst to increase the alarm and confusion of 
the king, Walpole looked with a confident eye to 
the resources of the country, and to the energy of 
the commercial world; and he wrote consoling 
letters to Hanover (p cheer George, and to advise 
his speedy return to England. Accompanied by 
Stanhope, his majesty landed at Margate on the 
9th of November, soon after which the South Sea 
stock fell down to 135. 

Between the 9th of November and the 8th of 
December, when parliament assembled, Walpole 
matured his scheme for meeting the difficulties of 
the case, and held numerous conferences with the 
Bank of England and J;he East India Company, 
whom he brought into a plan for ingrafting a cer¬ 
tain portion of the South Sea stock upon their 
stocks. In the House of Commons, however, all 
the good which Walpole devised ran a risk of 
being frustrated, by the vehement passions of those 
men who were more anxious for revenge, and for 
the downfall of Sunderland and Stanhope, than for 
the recovery of their country. It was long since 
so gigantic a mischief had been presented to the 


oratory of opposition; and the Whigs that were 
out of place, and the Tories and Jacobites that 
could hardly hope to get .into place except by a 
revolution,* joined in one thick and noisy phalanx. 
Pulteney moved the address in reply to the king’s 
speech, proposing that the Commons should assure 
his majesty that they tvould at this critical junc¬ 
ture proceed with care, prudence, and temper to in¬ 
quire into the causes of these misfortunes, and apply 
proper remedies for restoring and fixing public cre¬ 
dit upon such solid foundations as might effectually 
give ease and quiet to the minds of his majestyls 
subjects. The Jacobite Shippcn proposed an addition 
after the words “ for restoring and fixing public cre¬ 
dit,” which he said should be “ as far as was con¬ 
sistent with the honour of parliament, the interest of 
the nation, and the principles of justice.” He was 
seconded, and a most violent debate ensued, several 
of the members uttering bitter invectives against 
the framers of the act for vesting such large powers 
in a set of men like the directors of the South Sea 
Company, whom they called miscreants, the scum 
of the people, &c. Sir Joseph Jckyll was sure 
that some men who were not directors (he meant, 
some of the ministers) -were highly criminal; and 
lie trusted that a British parliament would punish 
great national crimes. Lord Molesworth thought, 
that the contrivers, executors, and directors of the 
South Sea scheme ought to be treated, as the 
parricides of their country, in the same manner as 
the ancient Romans punished parricides—that is 
to say, the guilty wretches ought to be sewed up 
in a sack and thrown alive into the Thames. 
Walpole rose to show that all this angry declama¬ 
tion was worse than useless—that they ought to 
put out the fire und prevent its spreading before 
they inquired who were the incendiaries. “ For 
my part,” said he, “ I never approved of the South 
Sea scheme; but since it cannot be undone, it is 
the duty of all good men to assist in retrieving the 
mischief. With this view, I have already bestowed 
some thoughts on a proposal to restore public 
credit, which, in proper time, I will submit to the 
wisdom of parliament.” Through Walpole’s tem¬ 
per and influence, and through the confidence men 
had in him as a financier, Shippen’s amendment 
was negatived by a mujority of 2(jl to 103. But 
on the very next day the storm broke out afresh, 
and a vindictive clause, recommending measures 
“ for punishing the authors of our present cala¬ 
mities,” was carried without a division and added 
to the address. On the 12th of December, or four 
days after the opening of parliament, it was moved 
that the South Sea directors should forthwith be 
called upon to lay before the House a full account 
of their proceedings. The motion was hotly se¬ 
conded. Sir Richard Steele declared that this 
nation, which two years before had possessed more 

• Rome of the determined Jacobites flattered themselves that tin’ 
South Sou calamities would bring on or greatly favour a revolution. 
Bishop Attorbury wan of opiniou that if the l)uko of Ormond could 
only make a move, aud land with a small army from Spain, the dis 
order of our finances would do wonders for the Pretender .—Stuarl 
Papers- 
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weight and greater credit than any other in Europe, 
was reduced to its present distress by a few cipher¬ 
ing cits, a species of men of equal capacity, in all 
respects, (that of cheating a deluded people only 
excepted,) with those animals who saved the 
capital, and that they were now to he screened by 
inen of greater figure. Walpole and his brother 
Horace both opposed this sudden summoning of the 
directors,, and this warm, passionate way of de¬ 
bating, which could only exasperate the distemper 
and delay the remedy. The original motion, how¬ 
ever, passed without a division, and the directors 
&ere ordered to deliver in an account of all their 
proceedings. So summary were the Commons, that 
they complained on the 14th of the dilatoriness of 
these directors; on the 15th some of their accounts 
were produced; and on the 19th Jekyll moved for 
a select committee. Walpole again urged that they 
ought first to consider his remedial plan,—that 
any delay would be dangerous; and the motion 
was reduced to a vote, declaring “ that nothing 
can tend more to the establishment of public credit 
than preventing the infamous practice of stock¬ 
jobbing.” This vote was subsequently formed 
into a bill; and on the 21st Walpole brought for¬ 
ward his remedy, which was in substance to ingraft 
nine millions of the South Sea stock into the 
Bank of England, and the same sum into the 
Hast India Company, on certain conditions, leaving 
a remainder of twenty millions to the South Sea 
Company. 

a.d. 1721. After a long opposition, and several 
alterations, this project was adopted by both 
Houses of parliament, and a bill embodying it 
received the royal assent; but from various circum¬ 
stances it never came into operation. The cry for 
vengeance continued; and after the Christmas 
recess a bill was brought in by Jekyll, restraining 
the South Sea directors from leaving the kingdom, 
and obliging them to deliver in upon oath the strict 
value of their estates. Shippcn and others declared 
that the whole injured nation called aloud for ven¬ 
geance ; and they had soon petitions from nearly 
every county, city, and borough in the kingdom, 
demanding the punishment of the villanous [pecu¬ 
lators, and indemnification to the sufferers out of 
the confiscation of their property. The directors 
petitioned to be heard by counsel in their defence, 
as the common right of British subjects—but their 
prayer was rejected, and Jekyll’s bill was carried. 
A committee of secrecy, consisting chiefly of mem¬ 
bers that were most violent, was appointed to 
examine the company’s accounts and other papers. 
Knight, the cashier of the company, and the man 
that knew most of its secret transactions, took the 
alarm, or was induced by the fears of others, to 
whom he had been an agent, to fly out of England, 
and to take with him the register called the Green 
Book. When his escape was reported to the 
Houle the excitement was as great as it could 
have been at the arrival of the Pretender in the 
city of London: the doors were ordered to be 
locked and the keys to be laid upon the table; and | 


General Ross, a member of the committee of 
secrecy, declared that they had discovered “ a train 
of the deepest villany and fraud that hell ever 
contrived to ruin g nation.” Without waiting for 
any proof, four of the South Sea directors, who 
were members of parliament, were expelled the 
House, taken into custody, and had their papers 
seized. The other directors were seized with their 
papers shortly after. Nor was there less heat in 
the House of Lords than in the House of Commons. 
Their lordships had brought five of the directors 
before them, and had made them cither confess or 
admit by implication that South Sea paper had 
been liberally distributed to procure the passing of 
the act which had enabled them to do such fatal 
mischief. Upon this Lord Stanhope expressed 
great indignation, and moved a resolution that the 
transfer of stock for the use of any person in the 
administration was a dangerous corruption. On 
the 4th of February Sir John Blunt refused to 
answer their lordships, upon the ground that he 
had already given his evidence before the Com¬ 
mons’ secret committee. A vehement debate en¬ 
sued, in the course of which the Duke of Wharton, 
who had just coinc of age, and who to splendid 
abilities united the wildest profligacy, fell with 
fury upon Stanhope, whom he compared to Sejanus, 
that evil and too powerful minister, who hud sown 
division in the imperial family, and rendered the 
reign of Tiberius hateful to the Romans. Stan¬ 
hope replied, and reminded the young libertine of 
the example of Brutus, who to assert the liberty of 
Rome had sacrificed his own degenerate and worth¬ 
less son: but in his transport of rage the blood 
rushed to his head; he was led out of the House, 
and on the next day the accomplished Earl of 
Stanhope was a corpse. The president of the 
“Hell-tire Club,” having killed the minister, hardly 
ever spoke again in the House, but gave himself up 
to debaucheries which disgraced and shortened his 
own life, and involved him in difficulties which led 
him to treason and attainder. Lord Townshcnd 
became secretary of state in the room of Stanhope; 
and, as Aislabic was crushed by popular opinion, 
Walpole w F as again made chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer. Meanwhile the secret committee con¬ 
tinued their labours, sitting nearly every day from 
nine in the morning till eleven at night; and on 
the 10th of February they presented their report to 
the House. It was astounding, and calculated to 
destroy all remaining confidence (the all was very 
small) in ministerial] honesty. The committee 
stated that their inquiry had been attended with 
many difficulties, as the company’s books were 
full of false and fictitious entries, blanks, erasures, 
and alterations, while some of their books had been 
destroyed altogether or secreted. They had, how¬ 
ever, ascertained by the cross examination of the 
directors and accountants, and by other means, that 
before the South Sea Bill was passed, and in order 
to get it passed, the directors in the secret manage¬ 
ment had disposed of fictitious stock at various 
prices, amounting jn the whole to rather more 
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than 1,200,000/., to be esteemed as holden of the 
conipany for the benefit of the pretended pur¬ 
chasers, who made no agreement, deposited no 
money, and gave no security for payment—a con¬ 
trivance by which the holders of the stock could 
sustain no loss if it should fall, and would rccciye 
all the gain if it should rise. Sir John Blunt, 
Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Chester, Mr. Holditch, and Mr. 
Knight, the cashier, who had fled, had the dis¬ 
posal of this stock; and they had given to the Earl 
of Sunderland, at the request of Mr. Craggs, senior, 
50,000/.—to the Duchess of Kendal, 10,000/.— 
to the Countess of Platen, another of the king’s 
mistresses, 10,000/.—to the Countess of Platen’s 
two nieces, 10,000/.—to Mr. Craggs, senior, 
30,000/.—to Charles Stanhope, Esquire, secretary 
of the treasury, 10,000/.—to the Sword-blade 
Company, 50,000/. The committee of secrecy 
further showed, that Charles Stanhope had received 
a difference or profit of 250,000/., through the 
hands of Sir George Casu al and Co., but that his 
name had been altered in their books to Slangape; 
that Aislabie, chancellor of the exchequer, had ac¬ 
counts with merchants or brokers to the amount 
of 794,451/.; and that lie had advised the com¬ 
pany to make their second subscription, by their 
own authority and without any warrant, a million 
and a half instead of a million; that on the third 
subscription Aislahie’s list amounted to 70,000/., 
Sunderland’s to 160,000/., Craggs’s to 659,000/., 
and Stanhope’s to 47,000/.; and that on the pawned 
stock which had been sold there was, by the 
means of Mr. Knight, a •deficiency of 400,000/. 
This report was succeeded by six others, in the 
last of which the committee declared that the 
absconding of Knight, who had the key to the 
darkest secrets, and who had often been solely 
intrusted, had left them in the dark as to many 
particulars. While this report was reading in the 
House one of the ministers accused, James Craggs, 
secretary of state, died of the small-pox, which w as 
then raging. It is supposed that anxiety of mind 
contributed with the loathsome disease in killing 
this accomplished friend of Alexander Pope. As 
to his father, the post-mastcr-general, who was 
accused of similar peculation, he took poison and 
died of it a few weeks after. The first public man 
the House proceeded against was Charles Stan¬ 
hope, a near relation of the late minister Lord 
Stanhope, and brother of Colonel William Stan¬ 
hope, ^first Lord Harrington. It was proved 
against him that a large sum of stock had been 
entered for him, and that the name Stance in 
the ledger had really been Stanhope; but, chiefly 
through the esteem felt for his deceased relative 
Lord Stanhope, lie was declared innocent by a 
majority of three. Aislabie’s case carne on next, 
and it was so bad as to admit of scarcely any 
defence or palliation: he was unanimously ex¬ 
pelled the House and committed to the Tower, to 
the great joy of the city of London, where bonfires 
were lit in all directions. The greater part of 
Aislabie’s property was also seized. The House 
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next charged Lord Sunderland, who had repeatedly 
shown a noble disinterestedness in money matters; 
but their charge rested on second-hand evidence, 
or upon words which Sir John Blunt, now a 
ruined and desperate man, said that Knight had 
said to him; and Sunderland was acquitted by the 
large majority of 233 against 172. It appears 
indeed that one of that minister’s bitterest enemies 
accused Sunderland not of having been the con¬ 
federate, but the dupe and victim, of the directors ;* 
and instead of making money he lost large sums 
by the South Sea scheme. Against the mis¬ 
tresses and court ladies the Commons did nof 
proceed; but they fell with the whole weight of 
their vengeance upon the directors, who, a$ 
“ monsters of pride and covetousness ”—“ canni¬ 
bals of ’Change Alley,” — and traitors to their 
country, were deemed unentitled to fair play, and 
to the ordinary decencies of legal procedure. They 
were for ever disabled from holding places, sitting 
in parliament, or becoming members of any com¬ 
panies; their estates were confiscated for the 
relief of the beggary they had caused, and they 
were themselves allowed little better than a beggar’s 
pittance out of their confiscated property. No 
distinction was made as to degrees of guilt or folly, 
ancLpo attention paid to the fact that several of 
thefe directors left off poorer than when they had 
begun.t Among the victims was Mr. Gibbon, 
the grandfather of the historian, who had been one 
of the distributors of the fictitious stock as bribes. 
Ilis eloquent grandson afterwards exposed the 
irregularity and violence of these proceedings, 
which, at the time, seemed to the public to have 
no fault but that of being too mild. The pam¬ 
phleteers of the day recommended hanging, and a 
member of the House of Commons lamented that 
after all there would be nobody’s blood shed. 

In spite of his acquittal, Sunderland found 
himself so unpopular that he resigned the treasury 
and premiership, and was succeeded by Walpole, 
who thus obtained the summit of his ambition. 
He shared his power for a time with Lord Towns- 
hend, who got the secretaryship of state vacated 
by the death of Lord Stanhope; but Sunderland 
continued to be a sort of favourite or prime adviser 
with the king, and tu have considerable influence 
at court. It was said to be through his influence 
that Lord Cadogan was placed at the head of the 
army, and Lord Carteret advanced to the office 
of joint-secretary with Townshend. Walpole’s 
commission, as first lord of the treasury, was dated 
the 2nd of April, 1721; and from this date down 
to the year 1742 he held the reins of government 
in England, often in circumstances of peculiar 
embarrassment and difficulty. His first care pow 
was to dissipate the popular panic and restore 
credit and confidence. As chairman of the com¬ 
mittee he drew up the address of the Commons 
to the king. After representing the confusion .and 

• Letter from Mr. Broderick to tord Middleton. 

+ " Several of tlie directors,” says Mncpherwm, " were so fur 
fotfiwmt os to be found poorer at the breaking up Of the scheme 
than when it began,’’-flirt.. Comment. 
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mischiefs which had resulted from the fatal South 
Sea scheme, this address described the cause of 
those mischiefs, explained the difficulty of reme¬ 
dying them all at once, and recapitulated the reso¬ 
lutions which had passed the House for re-esta¬ 
blishing the national credit, remitting 4,156,341/. 
to the South Sea Company,, dividing the remaining 
capital stock among the proprietors, and prevent¬ 
ing stock-jobbing. All these resolutions were 
embodied in a bill for making several provisions 
to restore the public credit, which suffered from 
the frauds and mismanagements of the late Soutli 
Sea directors and others. On the day appointed 
for the second reading of this bill, the lobby of 
the House was filled with proprietors of the 
short annuities and other redeemable debts, who 
tumultuously demanded justice of the members 
as they were passing, and put into their hands 
papers, both written and printed, to show that 
they ought not to be bound down nor lose a 
sixpence of the money, nor pay any penalty for the 
greedy imprudence of which they had been guilty. 
The clamour was so great that the justices of 
peace for Westminster and the constables were 
sent for before the House proceeded to business. 
Sir John Ward presented a petition froni these 
proprietors of the redeemable funds, who pftoed 
to be heard by themselves or counsel. But Wal¬ 
pole put the question for adjourning, which was 
carried by a majority of 78 to 29. As the riot 
grew louder, the justices of peace were commanded 
by the speaker to disperse the crowd. The Riot 
Act was read and some of the most noisy were 
arrested. These men exclaimed, “You first pick 
our pockets and then send us to gaol for complain¬ 
ing.” On the following day the bill was re-pro¬ 
duced, and after some slight changes was ordered 
to be engrossed: it was read the third time, passed, 
and sent to the Lords, and by the 10th of July it 
received the royal assent. By this bill which 
superseded the measure he had formerly proposed, 
Walpole remitted more than five millions of the 
seven millions and a* half which the South Sea 
directors had promised the public as a bonus ;* 
their forfeited estates were applied to clear ofTpart 
of the incumbrances, and 3.3 per cent, of the capital 
was to be paid to the proprietors: If not perfect, 
the measure did great good; but Walpole had not 
been unsuspected of the passion of money-get¬ 
ting, and he was subsequently accused of having 
made his arrangements to suit his own interests, 
and of having concluded a collusive bargain with 
the Bank of England. The charges, however, 
were never well supported, and now seem incapable 
of proof. 

When this difficult business was ended, parlia¬ 
ment was prorogued with a consoling speech from 
the throne. “The common calamity,” said his 
majesty, “ occasioned by the wicked execution of 

* He afterwards yielded the director* the other two million*, being 
wearied by their complaint* and convinced that nothing could coma 
of it. The ndd two million* Walpole had at fint renewed to go to¬ 
ward* paying off the national debt. 
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the South Sea scheme, was become so very great 
before your meeting, that the providing proper 
remedies for it was very difficult; but it is a great 
comfort to me to observe that public credit now 
begins to recover; which gives me the greatest 
hopes that it will he entirely restored, when all the 
provisions you have made for that end shall be 
Inly put in execution. I have great compassion 
for the sufferings of the innocent, and a just indig¬ 
nation against the guilty; and have readily given 
my assent to such bills as you liavc presented to 
me, for punishing the authors of our late misfor¬ 
tunes, and for obtaining the restitution and satis¬ 
faction due to those who have been injured by 
them, in such a manner as you judged proper. 

I was at the same time willing and desirous by 
my free and general pardon to give ease and quiet 
to the rest of my subjects, many of whom may, in 
such a general infatuation, have been unwarily 
drawn in to transgress the laws.” But the. rest of 
his majesty’s subjects could not help observing that 
Mademoiselle de Schulembcrg remained an English 
duchess, and that the women and foreign favourites, 
who were believed to have gotten a far larger share 
of the booty than was proved against them, con¬ 
tinued at the English court to make fresh bar¬ 
gains. It is difficult to estimate the extent of the 
greed of these questionable personages, who had 
repeatedly harassed the late minister Stanhope 
almost to death, and had induced him more than 
once to threaten his resignation. 

After the fall of Alberoni and the evacuation of 
Sicily and Sardinia, all obstacles to a peace with 
Spain seemed to be removed, and a treaty between 
that country and Great Britain was signed at 
Madrid on the 13th of June, one of the conditions 
being' that restitution should be made of all the 
effects taken on both sides. And on the very same 
day, to the surprise of all who were not acquainted 
with the motives of King George, a treaty of 
defensive alliance was signed between Great Britain, 
France, and Spain. In this treaty Great Britain 
engaged, by a secret article, not to oppose the views 
of Spain in Italy; and by another secret article 
France and Spain guaranteed to Hanover the 
1 possession of Bremen and Verden—a guarantee 
which' had been obstinately refused by the emperor, 
who thereby had lost the friendship of George, and 
exposed both the dominions he held, and the others 
he coveted in Italy. Numerous differences were 
referred to the congress agreed to be held at Cam- 
bray, which met, and disputed, and dissolved with¬ 
out settling anything. George, in his eagerness to 
procure the guarantee of Spain for Bremen and 
Verden, had again made an offer, “ touching the 
restoration of Gibraltar,” promising in a letter to 
Philip “ to regulate this article with the consent of 
parliament;” but when the Becret proposal became 
known it excited so much indignation that he was 
obliged to withdraw it.* In the month of August 
a definitive treaty was concluded, under the medi- 

‘ Hardwick#, State Paper*.— Coxe, Memoir*. 
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ation of France, between the Czar Peter and the 
Queen of Sweden, by which the fertile provinces 
of Livonia, Ingria, Esthonia, and Carelia, were 
confirmed to Russia, and nothing but the barren 
deserts of Finland restored to Sweden. 

The first Septennial Parliament of Great Bri¬ 
tain met for its last session on October the 
19th, this year. The king, in his speech, set 
forth the happy event of peace being restored to 
Europe. During the recess Walpole had abolished 
various duties and had given an impulse to the 
national industry; and in the royal speech, which 
was drawn up by Walpole, further exertions in 
this direction were recommended. But the spirit 
of opposition was unsoothed, and a most violent 
debate arose on the vast amount of the navy debt, 
stated at 1,700,01)0/. The Tories—for the two 
divisions of AVliigs had coalesced on Walpole’s 
obtaining the premiershiji—represented that the 
money had been spent in employing more seamen 
t.ban were needed; that neither the services of 
Byng* in the Mediterranean nor those of Sir John 
Norris in the Baltic had any national or hon¬ 
ourable object: but the storm was laid in the 
Commons by the Whig majority, and by the dex¬ 
terous parliamentary management of the minister. 
In the Lords the Jacobite Earl of Stratford de¬ 
claimed vehemently against the whole course of 
our foreign politics. His lordship, who had wished 
for the success of the Duke of Ormond and the 
Spanish invasion of Scotland and England, declared 
that the war against Spain had been begun with¬ 
out provocation, and ended without advantage; 
that the Spanish fleet had been attacked by Byng 
contrary to the law of nations, without any decla¬ 
ration of war, and while amicable negotiations 
were pending; and lie concluded with a motion 
for an address to his majesty, that he would be 
pleased to cause the instructions given to Byng to 
be laid before the House. His motion was, how¬ 
ever, rejected by a majority of 67 to 24. 

In the preceding session part of the time of par¬ 
liament had been occupied with theological dispu¬ 
tation, and the Earl of Nottingham had brought a 
bill into the House of Peers for the suppression of 
blasphemy and profaneness. This bill had been 
recommended to his lordship and probably written 
by the university of Oxford, who were excited by 
the publications of the famous professor Whiston. 
It enacted that, if any one spoke or wrote against 
the being of a God, the divinity of Jesus Christ or 
of the Holy Ghost, the doctrine of the Trinity the 
truth of the Christian religion, or the divine in¬ 
spiration of the Scriptures, he should suffer im¬ 
prisonment for an indefinite term, unless, within a 
given time, and in a form prescribed, he should 
publicly renounce and abjure his errors: and by a 
clause in the bill the archbishops anti bishops within 
their respective jurisdictions, and the justices of 
peace in their several counties, were authorised to 

• In the preceding month—September the Otli, 1721 —the king had 
shown his different sense of the merits of Sir George Byng, by crest* 
ing him Baron Byng of Soathill and Viscount Torrington,} 
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summon to appear at the quarter session any dis¬ 
senting teacher, and require his subscription to 
a declaration of faith, having it in their power, upon 
his refusal, to deprive him of the benefit of the Act 
of Toleration. Doctor Kennet, bishop of Peter¬ 
borough, compared this to the establishment of a 
Protestant Inquisition; the Earl of Peterborough 
declared that, though he was for a parliamentary 
king, he was not for a parliamentary God, or a 
parliamentary religion, and that if the bill were to 
pass he should think of obtaining a seat in the 
conclave of cardinals. Lord Onslow said, that, 
though he was himself zealously attached to the 
doctrines of the church of England, lie would 
never consent to support even the truth itself by 
persecution; and he moved that the bill should be 
thrown out—and upon a division the bill had been 
thrown'out by a majority of 00 to 31. In the present, 
session there was another religious debate. Tlmt 
respectable class of citizens denominated Quakers, 
who had rapidly cooled down from the blazing heat 
of extravagance and fanaticism to the gentlest and 
most amiable of temperatures, had been indulged 
by an act, passed long before, for taking their 
solemn affirmation in lieu of an oath. But in the 
form'of this affirmation were the words—“dn the 
prestnee of Almighty God”—and they now peti¬ 
tioned for the removal of these words, which they 
field to he essentially an oath. Walpole, who ay us 
the decided friend of toleration, and the court, 
which was indifferent about it, supported the appli¬ 
cation of the Quakers, and a bill wus passed 
through the House of Commons without difficulty. 
It was passed by the Lords also, but not without 
debate. Doctor Atterbury, the Jacobite Bishop 
of Rochester, who had been corresponding almost 
daily with the pretender or his agents, testified a 
great anxiety for the security of the church, and 
said that he knew not why such a distinguishing 
mark of indulgence should he allowed to a set of 
people who were hardly Christians. And the 
Archbishop of York presented a petition from the 
London clergy, expressing their serious concern 
“ lest the minds of good men should be grieved 
and wounded, and the enemies of Christianity 
triumph, when they should see such condescensions 
made by a Christian legislature to a set of men 
who renounced the divine institutions of Christi¬ 
anity, particularly that ( baptism ) by which the 
faithful are initiated into this religion, and denomi¬ 
nated Christians.” But the petition was rejected 
with some symptoms of disgust and contempt. It 
was made apparent, from the beginning of Wal¬ 
pole’s long administration to the end of it, that 
liberty of conscience was on the increase. 

a.d. 1722.—On the 7th of March the parlia¬ 
ment was prorogued, and, as it had sat for nearly 
seven years, it was dissolved on the 10th by procla¬ 
mation. The Earl of Sunderland, who had con¬ 
tinued to support ministers and to intimate publicly 
the large share lie still held in the confidence of 
his sovereign, died suddenly on the 19th of April. 
As he had many enemies, as he was suspected of 
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dark designs, and as it was known he was feared 
as well as hated, a report arose that he had been 
poisoned ; but the surgeons opened his body and 
discovered an organic disease in the heart which 
was quite sufficient to account for bis death. Since 
his fall from the highest offices of government, 
Sunderland had been engaged in a correspondence 
with the Jacobites; but it appears that he carried 
it on with the knowledge and approval of his 
master King George.* In less than two months 
lie was followed to the grave by his great father- 
in-law, the Duke of Marlborough, who, after suf¬ 
fering a paralytic attack in 171G, and living for 
six years in a state little removed from dotage, 
expired at Windsor Lodge, immensely rich, on 
the 16th of June, in the seventy-second year of 
his age. Hjs body was embalmed, and removed 
to Marlborough House, Pall Mall, where it lay in 
slate. The funeral was splendid and almost regal; 
all his vices, his political baseness, and his more 
private meannesses were forgotten, and nothing 
was borne in mind at the moment but bis high 
achievements as the first of English captains. 
Not merely the population of London, but the in¬ 
habitants of all parts of England, and thousands 
from Scotland and Ireland, thronged to witness 
the last scene of all which ended this truly event¬ 
ful history. Followed by the king and the Prince 
of Wales, and a vast procession of the nohilily 
and the military, the remains of the hero of -Blen¬ 
heim were carried to Westminster Abbey, and 
there, deposited at the east end of the tomb of 
Henry VII.; the long and gorgeous ceremony 
being concluded by Garter King of Arms, who, 
standing on the verge of the equalising grave, 
recited the long roll of titles and honours of the 
deceased, and pronounced—“Thus it lias pleased 
Almighty God to take out of this transitory world, 
into his mercy, the most high, mighty, and noble 
prince, John i Juke of Marlborough.” The duchess, 
who survived her lord twenty-two years, said that 
she defrayed all the expenses.t After a short time 
the body was removed from Henry VII.’s Chapel 
to the chapel at the palace of Blenheim, where it 
now moulders in a magnificent mausoleum, cxc- 

* Tlio fiwt of Sunderland'* uncertain and tricky corrosnondcmn ■ 
h proved by the Stuart Papers, and by Lockhart in his Memoirs, 
who, however, says Hint he was far from havin'? nnv particular 
proof of his sincerity." Some writem have imagined that George, in 
his llxed hatred to his only son, listened to schemes for his exclusion 
from tlu> throne, and the consequent restoration of the banished 
family; but it seem* far more natural to suppose thnt‘George merely 
wished to get at the bottom of the Jueohite plots, which wore still 
going on without let or interruption; anil that Sunderland, willing 
to serve him in this respect, was also desirous of winning over some 
of the leading Tories and Jacobites to his own jiarty. There is, in¬ 
deed, another supposition not so probable ns this latter, but more so 
than the first, that Suuderlanil was roully at times uimitig at another 
revolution, in order to set aside alike Guelphs anil Stuarts, and esta¬ 
blish a commonwealth. Like hi* Hither, Sunderland was n riddle. 

t Ilis sister Arabella Churchill, whose dishonour promoted 
nis first rise, survived Marlborough height years, lly James II. 
she wiu the mother of the celebrated James Fitr-James, Duke of 
Berwick; of Heury Fit*-James, who became Grand Prior of Franco.; 
of Henrietta, who was married to Lord Waldegrave; and of another 
daughter whose name is not preserved, but who is said to have taken 
the veil. Some time after ner connexion with James, Arabella 
Churchill married Colonel Charles Godfrey, Comptroller of the 
Household and Master of the Jewel Office, by whom she had two 
daughters. She died in May, 1730, at the age of eighty-two.— 
Vranj/er, Biog, Uitij, 
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cuted by Rysbrach, under the superintendence of 
the duchess. 

While Marlborough was lying on his death-bed 
the nation was agitated by fresh rumours of plots 
and conspiracies. A star had risen in the South 
that revived the hopes of the Jacobites: the Polish 
wife of the Pretender had given birth to a son at 
Rome at the end of the year 1720. This child of 
exile, this heir to a crown that was no longer 
allowed to go by inheritance, was ushered into the 
world in the presence of seven cardinals, deputed 
by the pope; and at a most royal christening he 
received the name of Charles Eduard Louis Cassi- 
mir. The happy event, was proclaimed by the 
Jacobites in all parts of the United Kingdom ; and 
fresh comparisons were drawn between the Stuarts 
and the Guelphs—the family of love and the 
family of hate—the legitimate exiles and the ille¬ 
gitimate occupants of the throne. Attention was 
again directed to the oldness ami ugliness of King 
George’s mistresses; and their rapacity, and the 
unengaging qualities of the king, and everything 
that dissatisfied and disgusted the nation were put 
together as a dark background to the beauties and 
graces and amiabilities of King James and Queen 
Clementina, and the sweet innocent young prince. 
While these-tilings were producing their effect 
upon unthinking masses, men of deep thought and 
cool deliberation were laying positive schemes for 
a revolution. At the. head of these plotters were 
the Earls of Arran and Orrery, Lords Lunsdowne, 
North, and Gower, and Atterbury Bishop of Ro¬ 
chester ; and these men of mark were iu commu¬ 
nication with Queen Anne’s Tory prime minister, 
Lord Oxford, and numerous others who were too 
timid to take decisive steps at first, hut ready to 
join might and main when the opportunity should 
seem free from danger. But of the hold—though 
there were, veteran soldiers like Lord North—not 
one was so hold as Bishop Atterbury, who, in ad¬ 
dition to hardihood and daring, had ability and 
genius of a rare order, and a truly classical mind. 
Atterbury’s great object was to obtain a foreign 
force under the exiled Duke of Ormond ; and he 
fondly fancied that, if that nobleman could land 
with only five thousand men, the enthusiasm of the 
Jacobites and the dissatisfaction of the people 
would do the rest. As long as England was en¬ 
gaged in war the bishop and Lis brother coun¬ 
sellors hoped that Spain or some other country 
might fit out such an expedition, and, favoured by 
circumstances, effect an invasion; but, now that 
the kingdom was at peace with all the world, such 
an armament was scarcely to be expected. But 
instead of being deterred, these resolute men re¬ 
solved to proceed with that less kind of assistance 
that might be procured clandestinely from abroad; 
and they trusted sufficiently in the insincerity of 
treaties to believe that not only Spain, but also 
France, would gladly contribute to light a fire in 
Britain by sending, or ‘permitting to be sent over, 
some of their disbanded troops, money, and arms. 
While the Duke of Ormond intrigued to this end at 
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Madrid, General Dillon, an Irish Catholic, and an 
exile from his country ever since the victories of 
William III-, laboured in the same vocation at 
Paris. Atterbury and his friends in England en¬ 
gaged on their side to get possession of die Tower, 
the Bank, the Exchequer, and other places where 
public money was deposited, and to proclaim King 
James III. simultaneously in different parts of the 
country. At one moment they thought of availing 
themselves of the malcontent spirit which was en¬ 
gendered by the bursting of the South Sea bubble; 
then they thought that the general election, which 
was just over, would be a better time still; and, 
at last, they agreed that the best time of all for 
commencing operations would be when the king 
should take his annual journey to Hanover, which 
he was expected to do about July. But in the 
month of May the English government was in¬ 
formed by the regent of France, upon condition 
that no one should die for it, that there was a 
formidable design against the person and govern¬ 
ment of King George. This opened wide the eyes 
of Walpole, which probably hud not been altoge¬ 
ther closed before; and the minister ascertained 
that the Pretender had actually left Rome, and that 
the Duke of Ormond was on his way from Madrid 
to the Biscayan coast. Expert in* these matters, 
Walpole obtained other intelligence, probably 
through some of the subaltern plotters. He in¬ 
stantly persuaded George to give up his continental 
journey, and to form a camp in Hyde Park, to 
which all military officers were ordered to repair. 
He also dispatched General Macartney to bring 
over troops from Ireland, apprehended some sus¬ 
pected persons in Scotland, applied to the States 
of Holland to have ships anc^ land-troops in readi¬ 
ness, sent Colonel Churchill to Paris to deal with 
the regent, and obtained from the court of Madrid 
an order to prevent the embarking of Ormond. 
King George settled himself at Kensington, in the 
rear of the camp and in the midst of troops; the 
Prince of Wales retired to Richmond. As Wal¬ 
pole had now the names of the chief conspirators 
and proofs of their guilt, warrants were issued for 
the apprehension of some of them. On the 21st 
of May, Kelly, a non-juring clergyman, was seized 
at his lodgings in Bury-street, St. James’s, by two 
messengers. The messengers, who were two 
cowards, took his sword and some papers; but 
while they were looking out for other papers Kelly 
recovered bis sword, and, threatening to run them 
through if they approached him, he burnt his most 
important paper at a candle, holding it with his 
left hand, while he pointed- his sword with his 
right. As soon as the important manuscript was 
burnt its spirited owner surrendered. Neynoe, an 
Irish Catholic priest, on his arrest, tied the blankets 
and sheets of his bed together, and descended from 
a window two stories high to a garden-wall that 
abutted on theThames: he then leaped into the water, 
but not being able to swim was drowned. Layer, 
a young barrister of the Temple, escaped, but wbb 
presently recaptured. Thomas Carte, the learned 
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and industrious Jacobite historian, who was deep 
in the plot, fled betimes and got safe into France: 
Plunket, an Irish Jesuit, who had been active in 
many plots, was seized with his papers. Lord 
North, upon learning the arrest of the young 
Templar, Layer, his friend or confidant, fled in 
disguise to the Isle of Wight; but before he could 
get away to the continent he was discovered, and 
was soon made fast in London. Subsequently 
Lord Orrery, who was indisputably a principal 
conspirator, and the Duke of Norfolk, were sent to 
the Tower; but in both cases there was either a 
want of evidence or a wish on the part of govern¬ 
ment to spare them; and they were liberated after 
a short confinement. There seems to have been 
an intention or a desire to overlook the plotting 
bishop altogether, but proofs accumulated upon 
proofs, and it was judged indispensable to com¬ 
mit him. The warrant, however, was not executed 
till the 24th of August, when Atterbury was 
arrested at his deanery at Bromley, in Kent, and 
brought before the privy council. He was cool 
and collected; not a word could be extracted from 
him to endanger either himself or his friends; 
and after a short examination lie was sent to the 
Tower. No sooner was his captivity known than 
the high churchmen set up a cry against the sacri¬ 
legious arrest of a bishop, vowing and maintaining 
that there was no plot at all, and that an iniquitous 
ministry was seeking the ruin of their opponents 
by inventions .and fictions. The parochial clergy 
in many of the churches of London and Westmin¬ 
ster even publicly prayed for him. Provoked by 
these demonstrations, and anxious to keep so dan¬ 
gerous a prisoner close and well watched, the go¬ 
vernment caused the bishop to be treated with 
unusual severity in the Tower. In the mean time 
the king, attended by the prince, made a summer 
progress through the Western counties, endeavour¬ 
ing, somewhat of the latest, to efface evil personal 
impressions and to cultivate popularity. 

On the 9th of October the second septennial 
parliament assembled, to all appearance calm and 
confident in the midst of that general alarm and 
excitement. The elections had been most favour¬ 
able to Walpole and the Whigs, and the opposition 
was rather loud-toned than formidable. The royal 
speech disclosed the particulars of the late Jacobite 
plot. “ I should less wonder at it,” said George, 
“ had I, in any one instance, since my accession 
to the throne invaded the liberty or property of my 
subjects.” In treating of the ingratitude, im¬ 
placability, and infatuation of the disaffected, he 
said, with unanswerable truth:—“ By forming 
plots they depreciate all property that is vested in 
the public funds, and then complain of the low 
state of credit; they make an increase of the 
national expenses necessary, and then clamour at 
the burden of taxes, and endeavour to impute to 
my government, as grievances, the mischiefs and 
calamities which they alone create and occasion.” 
After voting a highly complimentary address, 
the Common* at once proceeded to that always 
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questionable measure of suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act; and they called for a longer suspen¬ 
sion than had beat before granted. Some members 
objected to the term of a year, and proposed six 
months, declaring that, at the end of that period, 
the measure might be renewed if necessary: but 
the amendment was rejected by an immense majo¬ 
rity, and the suspension was carried for a whole 
year. The next subject they fell upon was an 
insane declaration of die Pretender, dated Lucca, 
the 20th of September of the present year, and 
which coolly proposed, among other absurdities, 
that George should deliver up the throne of 
Great Britain, and retire to Germany with the title 
of king in his native dominions, and with his 
chances of the succession to the English throne in 
a legitimate way unimpaired by his usurpation. 
Both Lords and Commons expressed dieir utmost 
astonishment and indignation at the surprising in¬ 
solence of this document, which had been printed 
and industriously circulated in England; and with 
little ceremony they ordered it to be burnt by the 
common hangman. Walpole, in some unusual 
vision of poetical justice, conceived that the 
Papists were at the bottom of the late plot, and that 
those ought to pay for the mischief who had made 
it. He accordingly brought in a bill for raising a 
hundred thousand pounds by a tax upon the real 
and personal estates of all Papists, or persons edu¬ 
cated in the Romish religion, to go towards defray¬ 
ing the expenses occasioned by the. late attempt. 
The good sense and feeling of many revolted at 
this indiscriminate punishment, which savoured of 
the dark ages; but the motion was earned, never¬ 
theless, by a triumphant majority of 217 to 168. 
As, however, there was no concealing the fact that 
priests of the Church of England had been as busy 
in the plot as priests of the Church of Rome, it 
was deemed but fair to lengthen the lash, and by 
a subsequent motion the bill was extended to all 
nonjurors. The effect of these blundering and 
iniquitous votes was as bad as might have been ex¬ 
pected. To save their purses, or to escape further 
persecution, or to get into that House of Commons 
which, in spite of every effort, continued to contain 
a small knot of Jacobites, many hundreds of men 
were made to commit perjury by act of parlia¬ 
ment. “ I saw a great deal of it,” says Speaker 
Onslow; “ and it was a strange as well as ridi¬ 
culous sight to Bee people crowding at the quarter 
sessions to give a testimony of their allegiance to 
government, and cursing it at the same time for 
giving them the trouble of so doing, and for the 
fright they were put into by it.” 

a.d. 1723.—The young Templar, Mr. Layer, 
was tried and convicted in the Court of King’s 
Bench of having enlisted men for the Pretender’s 
service, in order to stir up a rebellion. He was 
reprieved, and examined by a committee of the 
House of Commons; but, as he would confess 
nothing, he suffered at Tyburn, and his head was 
fixed up at Temple Bar. Pulteney, who had been 
chairman of the committee that examined Layer 


and others, presented a report to the House on the 
1st of March. It appeared that the names of Lords 
Scarsdale, Strafford, Craven, Bathurst, Gower, 
Bingley, and Cowper had been mentioned in the 
depositions. All these noblemen repelled the im¬ 
putation in the House of Lords, though there is 
ground for believing that all were, more or less, 
implicated, with the single exception of Lord Cow¬ 
per ; and even he, as known to be discontented 
with the ministerial arrangements, had received 
solicitations from the Earl of Mar and the Preten¬ 
der.* With respect to others of the Jacobites, the 
report of the committee was far more clear. Bills 
of pains and penalties, subjecting them to impri¬ 
sonment during pleasure, and to confiscation of 
property, were carried through both Houses by 
large majorities against Plunket the Jesuit, and 
Kelly the Protestant nonjuriug clergyman: and 
another bill, enacting banishment and deprivation, 
but without forfeiture of goods, was brought into 
the House of Commons against Bishop Atterbury.f 
Atterbury, who had wit to spare, and a most ample 
knowledge of the forms of the two Houses, wrote 
to the Speaker of the Commons, requesting to have 
the assistance of three lawyers as his counsel; and, 
as soon os he had obtained this from the Com¬ 
mons, he stated to the Lords that, by a standing 
order of their lordships’ House, no peer might 
appear by counsel before the House of Commons : 
he was at a loss, he said, bow to act, and humbly 
requested their lordships’ direction. Their lord- 
ships got out of this dilemma by giving him leave 
to do as he pleased,—that is, to be heard by coun¬ 
sel or otherwise, as he should think fit. The bishop 
then wrote to the Speaker to say that he should 
decline giving the Contmons any trouble, and con¬ 
tent himself with making his own defence before 
the other House, of which he was a member, as n 
lord spiritual. The bill for banishment and depri¬ 
vation having thus passed through the Commons 
without a division, was sent up to the Lords; and 
the bishop was brought to the bar of the Upper 
House on the 6th of May. When the evidence 
against him was gone through, the bishop produced 
his counter evidence. Alexander Pope, his bosom 
friend,—the Catholic poet, who loved the Protestant 
prelate, and has preserved the memory of his social 
qualities and domestic virtues in more than one 
undying verse,*—was among Atterbury’s witnesses. 
But the poet was nervous and confused; he stam¬ 
mered and blundered; and all that he really had 
to pay was, that he could never consider his friend 
as a conspirator—that their social, happy hours at 
Bromley had been spent in discussing matters 
very different from plots and revolutions. Another 
author, but one of a very inferior stamp,—Erasmus 
Lewis, the associate and correspondent of Swift, 
and once the “prose-man” of Harley,—appeared on 
the same side, and undertook to prove, from his 

* Lord Mahon, Hist. Eng.,who refers to letters he has seen in the 
unpublished Stuart Papers. 

T The lull also declared that it should be felony to correspond 
with the exiled bishop without the king's license; and that the king 
should never pardon him without consent of parliament. 
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official experience, liow easy it was to counterfeit 
aby one’s hand-writing, and how dangerous it was 
to judge upon such evidence. But, among his 
other witnesses, Atterbury was furnished with three 
who invalidated a confession made by Neynoe 
before his escape and drowning,—deposing, point 
blank, that Walpole had tampered with that un¬ 
happy priest. A Mr. Skcene swore that he had 
asked Neynoe whether there really was a plot, and 
whether he knew anything about it, when Neynoe 
answered that he knew of two plots,—one of Mr. 
Walpole’s against some greut men; the other a 
plot of his own (Ncynoc’sj, which w as only to get 
eighteen or twenty thousand pounds out of Mr. 
Walpole! These witnesses were not much re¬ 
spected, and one of them had been whipped and 
pilloried at Dublin for a treasonable libel; yet 
Wulpolc judged it necessary to reply to their 
charges, and appeared as a witness in the House 
of Lords. Atterbury, who always considered him 
as the author of his ruin, fixed upon the minister 
with all his might and with all his wit, endeavour¬ 
ing to perplex him. “ A greater trial of skill,” 
says Speaker Onslow, “ scarce ever happened 
between two such combatants; the one fighting for 
his reputation, the other for his acquittal.” But 
the minister sustained that intellectual wrestle 
without cross or fall; and little was left to the 
bishop but to rely on a touching appeal to the 
feelings of the House. On the 11th of May he 
delivered his defence, beginning with a recital of 
the hardships he had suffered in the Tower, and 
the restrictions which lmd been put upon his only 
consolation—the visits of his beloved daughter. 
“ Such usage, such hardships, such insults as I 
have undergone,” said the bishop, “ might have 
broke a more resolute spirit and a much stronger 
constitution than falls to my share. ... By which 
means, what little strength and use of my limbs I 
had when committed, in August last, is now so far 
impaired that 1 am very unfit to appear before 
your lordships on any occasion, hut especially 
when I am to make my defence against a hill of 
so extraordinary a nature.” lie then proceeded, 
in a speech that was both eloquent and argumen¬ 
tative, to refute the evidence against him. He 
made die most of the best argument he had to use, 
which was, the apparent want of a motive to drive 
him into the desperate paths of conspiracy and 
revolution. He professed that he had no ambition 
to climb into a higher station in the church; that 
he coveted not money, but had always been con¬ 
tented with little, spending the revenues of his 
poor bishopric in repairs, hospitality, and cha¬ 
rity ; that so far from having any inclination 
towards popery, he had written, thirty-seven 
yearB ago, in defence of Martin Luther; and 
would now burn at the stake rather than, in any 
material point, depart from the Protestant religion 
as professed in the Church of England. As to 
any suspicion of his favouring arbitrary power, he. 
maintained that the whole course of his life spoke 
against it; for he had always been a iriend to the 


liberty of tjie subject. He objected to the evidence 
which had been produced against him, and con¬ 
cluded with pious ejaculations froih the Scripture, 
and professions-of submission to the will of God. 
He was answered by one. of the counsel for the 
bill; and then the Lords took their debate on the 
question “ That this lpll do pass/’ Most of the 
bishops were silent or adverse to their brother; 
hut that profligate layman the young Duke of 
Wharton stood up in his defence, and Lord Cow- 
per also maintained his innocence, and declared 
that parliament was not competent to pass sentence 
of deprivation upon a bishop. But, upon a divi¬ 
sion, the bill w r as carried through the Lords by a 
majority of 83 to 43, and within q few days it re¬ 
ceived the royal assent. The bishop took an 
affecting leave of the poet Pope and his other 
friends, who, somewhat strangely, compared him to 
Cato; and on the 18th of June he was embarked 
on hoard a king’s ship and conveyed to Calais. 
Atterbury threw r himself at once into the service of 
the Pretender, and became his confidential agent, 
first at Brussels and afterwards at Paris; and all 
the while he represented to the quiet part of his 
friends and admirers at home that he w r as eating 
the bread of poverty and exile with a meek and 
an enduring spirit, and finding consolation for the 
wrongs of princes and politicians in religion and 
divine philosophy. Upon his first landing in 
France he learned that Lord Bolinghrokc, who, 
after Jong bargaining and making a pointed expo¬ 
sure of the weakness of the Pretender’s character 
ami the hopelessness of his cause,* had just re¬ 
ceived his pardon from King George, was on tin* 
point of returning to England, which the bishop 
had left for ever. The ex-prime minister or 
chief secretary of the luckless Stuart had obtained 
his pardon through the sagacious Lord Stair, who 
had told his court that no man could do so much 
injury to the Jacobite cause, and through the rapa¬ 
cious Duchess of Kendal, who was bribed to remove 
impediments. Walpole, who afterwards accused 
Bolinghrokc of baseness and ingratitude, got the 
pardon passed under the great seal. This pardon, 
however, merely secured the person of Bolingbroke 
in England, and comprised no reversal of the 
attainder in relation to his estates and his sent in 
the House of Lords, which could not be granted 
by the king without a special act of parliament. 
Upon his arrival at London, in the month of June, 
he applied all his energy and ability to recover his 
seat; but the king had already departed for Ger¬ 
many, and was not expected to return for some 
time*; and, what was worse, he had taken the 
Duchess of Kendal with him. As he had made 
money in France in # Law’s Misissippi scheme, 
and as he had recently married a rich French 
lady, Madame de Villette, a niece of Madame 
de Maintenon, the last and unctuous mistress of 
Louis XIV., Bolingbroke had cash and to spare; 

• In a letter to his Mend Sir William Wyndham, which [Boling- 
broke tent wum/ed to the FoeUuoeter-Gcuml ofjtiug George I— 
Care, MmoinoffFalpole. 
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and, though money hud been already paid'to the. 
Schulemberg, it appears that he brought aver more 
for that grasping sultana,. He renewed his con¬ 
nexion with his friend Sir William Wyndham, who 
was still the leader of the Tories in the House of 
Commons; and, waiting upon Walpole, whom he 
envied and hated, he attempted to persuade that 
minister that his allies^ the Tories, might, upon 
conditions, be brought to coalesce with him. But 
Walpole sternly rejected any such union; he 
told Bolingbroke that, as his entire restoration to 
his property and his scat in the House of Lords 
must depend upon a Whig parliament, he would 
do well to, shun any new engagement with the 
Tories; and that ministers would not hazard the 
king’s affairs by proposing his restoration rashly. 
The Anglo-Frenchman then returned to France, 
where he was more at home than in his native 
country, and where he remained till September, 
1124, mixing in fresh political intrigues, and 
amusing his leisure with writing philosophical 
letters to his friends, in which he denounced in 
good set phrases the crimes and follies of ambi¬ 
tion.* The profligate Abbd Dubois, who had risen 
to be a cardinal and prime minister of France, 
died in the month of August; and in the follow¬ 
ing month of December hia more profligate pupil, 
the Duke of Orleans, the regent, expired at Ver¬ 
sailles, a worn out mail, at the age of fifty. As 
the young Louis XV. was nominally of age, no 
oilier regent was appointed, but the Duke dc Bour¬ 
bon in reality assumed the reins of government, 
and was regent under the title of a minister. 
Bourbon had neither the extreme vices nor the 
abilities of his predecessor, Orleans; he was a 
weak man, governed by his mistress, Mademoi¬ 
selle de Prie; and Bolingbroke flattered himself 
that in his own person, and in that of his accom¬ 
plished and thoroughly court-trained French wife, 
lie could [rule both the mistress and the prime 
minister, with whom he had been on the most in¬ 
timate terms for many years. He soon knew that 
there were dissensions in the English cabinet, that 
the new secretary of state, Lord Carteret, after¬ 
wards Earl Granville, who was an excellent lin¬ 
guist, and could speak German with the king, 
which none of the other English ministers could 
do,f was endeavouring to supplant both Walpole 
and Townshend, by promoting all George’s Ger¬ 
man measures and favouring his strong partialities. 
The old, lean mistress, the Duchess of Kendal, stood 
firm for Walpole, but Carteret had secured the 
younger and thinner mistress, Madame Kilman- 
seg, now Countess of Darlington, and her sister, 
Madame Platen. Bolingbroke, after weighing well 
winch might the better serve his own turn, sided 
with Walpole and Townshend; and through Horace 

• It appear* that, on hia return to the continent, ho would fain 
have waited upon tho king and the Duchess of Kendal, and that a 
passport to Hanover was refused him, 

i Horace Walpole, speaking of liis father, says, " It was perhaps 
»till more remarkable, and an instance unparalleled, tiiat Sir 
Kobert governed Oeorge I. in Latin, the king not speaking English, 
and his minister no German, nor even Frera®,"— Remmitmcu. 


Walpole, the minister’s brother, who was then 
employed on an embassy at Paris, he made an 
offer of his services, and engaged to use his in¬ 
fluence with the JDuke de Bourbon, bo as to make 
the relations with France run smooth, and favour¬ 
ably for them. At the same time Carteret and 
the Platens had their agent at Paris in the person of 
Sir Luke Schaub, who was resident minister there. 
In the end, and chiefly, we believe, through the 
manoeuvres of Bolingbroke, Schaub was recalled, 
and Horace Walpole was appointed resident am¬ 
bassador ; a favour upon which the Platens had 
set their hearts,* was refused by the French court, 
and Carteret, weakened in that quarter, was sent 
into Ireland as lord-lieutenant, his secretaryship 
being given to the Duke of Newcastle, who was 
contented, for a long time, to be vury submissive 
to the premier. 

On the 19th of December, after being engaged 
at Hanover and Berlin in long and useless nego¬ 
tiations, which hud for their chief object the ex¬ 
tension of his continental dominions and the 
chastisement of the Czar Peter, who had given 
fresh causes of offence, the king returned to Lon¬ 
don and prepared fur the opening of parliament. 

a.d. 1724.—The Houses met on the 7th of 
January. “ I cannot,” said George, in a well- 
written speech, the production of Walpole, “ open 
this session without congratulating you upon the 
success of your endeavours last year for the safety, 
interest, and honour of the kingdom. The rise of 
the public credit, the flourishing condition of our 
trade and manufactures, and the genera] tranquillity 
of my people, are the happy consequences of your 
prudent resolutions. I desire such supplies only 
as you shall find absolutely necessary for preserv¬ 
ing the peace of the kingdom, and for the security 
of my people. I must, in a particular manner, 
recommend to your care the public debts of the 
kingdom as the most national concern you can 
possibly take into your consideration. Jn the 
present happy situation of our affairs, make use of 
the opportunities which your own good conduct has 
put into your hands in considering of such further 
laws as may be wanting for the ease and encou¬ 
ragement of trade and navigation, for the employ¬ 
ment of the poor, and for the exciting and encou¬ 
raging a spirit of industry in the nation. I am 
fully satisfied that [the trade and 'wealth of my 
people are the happy effects of the liberties they 
enjoy, and that the grandeur of the crown consists 
in their prosperity.” The Commons, following 
the king’s recommendation, made provision for 
the liquidation of a part of the public debts out of 
the surplus arising from the sinking fund. They 

• Mudamo de" Platen was about murrying Iter daughter to the 
Count St. Flouruntiu, son of La Veillifere, French secretary of state, 
and wanted a French dukedom for her son-in luw elect, George in¬ 
structed his ambassador, Schaub, to press for this favour; hut the 
French nobility raised a terrible outcry, os the family of La Veil- 
Here was rather obscure. If Bolingbroke had usctl liis Influence 
with the Duke de Bourbon and his mistress, the title might probubly 
have been obtained nevertheless. Not being aide to get the French 
dukedom, George pacified Madame de Platen with English money, 
and gave her 10,000/. as a portion for her daughter, who married the 
youiig Frenchman. , 
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granted all the supplies that were demanded; 
voted 10,000 men for the navy, and agreed to 
maintain 4000 additional land troopB, which had 
been raised in the preceding year on the alarm of 
invasion and insurrection. The standing army 
thus allowed amounted altogether to 18,200 men. 
The Commons took into consideration the serious 
grievances arising out of protections which had 
been allowed to be granted by foreign ambassadors, 
peers, and members of parliament, who, not sel¬ 
dom, had screened profligate persons and fraudu¬ 
lent debtors. They came to a resolution that all 
such protections granted by members of that House 
should cease and be declared void. The Lords 
re-echoed this resolution, making, however, an ex¬ 
ception in favour of menial servants, apd those 
necessarily employed about the estates of peers. 
The parliament was prorogued by a gracious 
speech from the throne on the 24th of April. 

While England seemed relapsing into quiet and 
content a tremendous tempest was got up in Ireland, 
about the coining of farthings and halfpence. During 
the lord-lieutenancy of the Duke of Grafton in the 
preceding year a patent had been granted by the king 
to Mr. William Wood, a considerable proprietor 
and renter of iron and copper works, for coining 
farthings and halfpence for the kingdom of Ire¬ 
land, to the amount of 108,000/. sterling, in order 
to supply the acknowledged and often complained 
of deficiency of copper money in that country. 
This coinage was first designed under the late mi¬ 
nister Sunderland; but it was Walpole that com¬ 
pleted the scheme, and, in so doing, he had care¬ 
fully consulted Sir Isaac Newton, as Master of the 
Mint, and taken the legal advice of the attorney 
and solicitor-general, in order to guard against un¬ 
fair alloy in the farthings and halfpence, and 
against any other fraud or irregularity. Walpole 
himself, as head of the Treasury, granted the patent. 
But it was rumoured, and universally believed, 
that the royal mistress, the Duchess of Kendal, had 
taken money from the patentee, or that Wood had 
promised her a share of the profits he should 
derive from making farthings for the Irish poor; 
and the, patent was flagrantly passed without con¬ 
sulting the parliament, the lord-lieutenant, or the 
privy council of Ireland. The Irish parliament 
felt the insult, and proceeded to exaggerate the 
wrong with their usual heat and imaginativeness. 
But the storm might have passed over like so 
many others if it had not been for the tremendous 
pen of Dr. Jonathan Swift. That ambitious and 
intriguing churchman was cut off from all hopes 
of the mitre by die downfall of Oxford and 
Bolingbroke, and found himself- compelled to 
retire to the deanery of St. Patrick. He hated Ire¬ 
land, and always considered his residence in that 
country as an exile; but he was by accident of birth 
an Irishman, and he determined to step forward as 
a patriot, in order solely to wreak his vengeance 
upon his political enemies, and to make the English 
cabinet feel how dangerous a thing it was to disap¬ 
point the hopes and stir up the black bile of such 


a penman. The matter, in its most important 
part, resolved itself into a question of chemistry, 
about which Dean Swift knew no more than his 
Lilliputians and Brobdignagians knew about steam- 
engines; but he was well aware that the Irish 
people knew just as little as himself; he found the 
cry ready made to his mouth, and he proclaimed 
that the farthings and halfpence were of a most 
base quality, and alloyed beyond all precedent. 
Now, in fact, these Irish farthings and halfpence 
were proved, by experiments at the Mint, made 
under the direction of Newton, to equal or exceed, 
in weight and purity, coins of the same denomina¬ 
tion in England. Still, however, part of the wrong 
remained indisputable:—for the king to delegate a 
branch of his prerogative to a private projector 
like Wood,* without the consent or concurrence of 
the legislature of Ireland, was arbitrary; and that 
his mistress should have gone designedly and cor¬ 
ruptly into the business was revolting. Both the 
Irish Houses of Parliament joined in addressing 
the crown, and Swift began to publish his far- 
famed Drapier’s Letters; and, not satisfied with 
writing, he even preached against Wood’s half¬ 
pence from the pulpit. Nothing was heard of in 
Dublin, in all Ireland, but Wood and his accursed 
coinage. As paper followed paper from the witty 
and moBt caustic pen of the dean, the excitement 
was increased till it reached almost the point of 
madness. All distinctions of parties seemed to 
cease; the Protestant was as violent as the papist, 
the Presbyterian as loud as the high-churchman, 
and Whigs, Tories, Orangemen, and Rapparees, 
all joined together in the universal malediction. 
Wood’s relatives in Ireland were in danger of 
their lives: at the instigation of the dean the 
grand jury and the rest of the inhabitants of the 
liberty of the dean and chapter of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, joined in an association for refusing any 
of the halfpence or farthings already coined, or 
that should hereafter be coined by “ one William 
Wood;” the merchants to whom the coin had 
been consigned, fearing the popular fury, announced 
by public advertisement that they had nothing to do 
with it; by degrees every shopkeeper, every vint¬ 
ner, every dealer of any kind refused the currency; 
and even the hawkers, errand-boys, and link- 
boys rejected it with contempt, since they could 
“ neither get news, ale, tobacco, nor brandy for 
such cursed stuff.” Riotous processions were got 
up, and the effigy of the unfortunate projector, 
William Wood, was dragged through the streets 
of Dublin and then burned. In addition to the 
Drapier’8 Letters and his sermons, the fertile 
genius of Swift furnished the hawkers with a 
variety of coarse ballads and satires in prose, 
which made the welkin ring, and which were 
quite intelligible to the most, ignorant ear. But 
he did not confine himself to the false side of the 

•^It vu perfectly true, however,"®* remarked hjr [Walpole,, in. n 
letter to Lord Townshend, that the king's prerogative ol granting 
■uch patents as Wood’s hod never been ffSpuied, and had often Seen 
exercised. 
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question or to the alloy of the coinage: as he 
wrote on he grew bolder and clearer, until he 
proclaimed that Ireland was or ought to be an 
independent country, not to be governed,—as she 
was almost exclusively,—by natives of England; 
that heT throne was held by a different right, 
and might be conferred upon a different prince, and 
that, by'the laws of God, of nature, of nations, 
and of their country, the Irish were and ought to 
be as free a people as their brethren in England. 
It was when the tempest wns at its highest that 
Carteret arrived as lord-lieutenant: he offered a 
reward of 300/. for the discovery of the author of 
The Drapier’s Letters; and Harding, the printer, 
was thrown into prison and a crown prosecution 
prepared against him. Swift had no intention of 
relieving the poor printer by declaring himself; 
but he presented himself at a levee of the lord- 
lieutenant, and sternly demanded of Carteret the 
meaning of these severities against a poor and in¬ 
dustrious tradesman, who had published two or 
three papers designed for the good of his country. 
Lord Carteret, who knew Swift personally, and 
who could hardly have doubted of his beiiig the 
author, evaded the expostulation by an apt quota¬ 
tion from Virgil, and let the dean go his way. 
Walpole had endeavoured to let the scheme drop 
gradually by a proclamation which limited Wood’s 
coinage to 40,000/. instead of the 108,000/. ori¬ 
ginally contracted for; but the Irish insisted that 
they would not take a shilling of the brass*; and, 
in the end, it was all withdrawn, to the great loss 
and almost entire ruin of the projector, who, how¬ 
ever, was eventually indemnified by a grant of 
3000/. a-yeaT for the term of twelve years. When 
the bill against the .printer, Harding, was brought 
before the grand jury they made a return of 
“ ignoramus.” The dean rose to the very apex 
of popularity, and was cherished as a patriot by 
the country which he had, in some respects, really 
served, but only to gratify his spite. Lord Carteret, 
who, in effect, had been sent to struggle through 
the difficulties which his rival, Walpole, had 
created, was held up as a tyrant and an oppressor 
as long as he resisted, and was treated with insult 
and contempt when he yielded* 

As this Irish tempest died down the wind, 
another storm rose in Scotland, not about farthings 
but about malt. The Scots had never been sub¬ 
jected to the malt-tax, and had hitherto resisted 
all attempts to impose it upon them as contrary to 
the articles of the Union. Walpole, knowing the 
violent feeling of the nation, would gladly have 
connived at their escape; but some jealous English 
country gentlemen had brought the subject before 
the House of Commons, and he had been obliged 
to consent that a duty of three-pence on every 
barrel of ale should be raised in Scotland in lieu 
of the malt-tax.’ ‘Some of the Scottish members 
had Noted for this duty upon ale, but the Scottish 
people, were, resolved not to pay it. At Glasgow 
the mob assemb^d, and shouting, Down with 

* Walter • f Swift, in Swift’s Works. 
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Walpole! broke open and plundered the house of 
Mr. Campbell of Shawfield, member for that city, 
who had voted with ministers. General Wade, 
who was commanding the forces in Scotland, sent 
Captain Bushell with two companies of foot to put 
down this disturbance. The captain drew up his 
men in the streets of Glasgow—the mob pelted 
them with stones—he fired among them without 
shot—the mob, unhurt, pelted more violently than 
before—and then he ordered his men to put ball 
in their muskets and fire point-blank. Nine per¬ 
sons fell dead and many more were wounded; but 
the mob, instead of dispersing, fell upon the 
soldiery, drove them out of the town, and pursued 
them on their road to Dunbarton Castle, into which 
Bushell threw himself. Hereupon General Wade 
marched into Glasgow with a considerable force, 
seized some of the rioters, apprehended the chief 
magistrates, and sent them prisoners to Edinburgh 
Castle. But when the Glasgow magistrates were 
brought before the Lords of Justiciary, charged 
with timidity or treachery for not checking the 
riots, they were declared innocent and immediately 
discharged. Captain Bushell, on the other hand, 
being brought to trial for murder, was convicted 
and condemned; but the government stepped in 
with a royal pardon and promoted him in the ser¬ 
vice. It was suspected by Walpole that the Duke 
of Roxburgh, who was at that time secretary of 
state for Scotland, and who had been in close 
alliance with his rival Carteret, encouraged these 
popular commotions, in order to break down his 
ministry; and forthwith Roxburgh was dismissed, 
his office was abolished, and Walpole’s close ally 
the Earl of Ilay, brother to the Duke of Argyll, 
was sent down to Scotland to pacify the country. 
Islay was very successful; and in a short time 
Walpole congratulated himself that he had got 
Scotland as well as Ireland into a state of quiet. 

Parliament met on the 12th of November; and 
the king, though embarrassed by continental 
politics and alarmed by the intelligence of a close 
alliance between Russia and Sweden, professed the 
highest satisfaction at the prosperous state of his 
affairs abroad, as well as at the perfect tranquillity 
at home. He, however, was most anxious that no 
reduction should be made in the forces, and by 
the management of Walpole, who was notoriously 
organising a regular system of bribery and corrup¬ 
tion in the House of Commons, the army was con¬ 
tinued as it wus for another year. 

The misdoings of Parker, Earl of Macclesfield 
and lord chancellor, had gone to such an extent 
that it was imperative to check and punish him. 
Warned by the public voice he resigned the great 
seal, hoping thereby to save his iniquitous guins 
and escape punishment; but Sir George Oxendon 
carried his impeachment in the Commons, and he 
was brought to the bar of the Lords, charged with 
having made unusual and exorbitant profits by the 
sale of masterships in Chancery, &c., with having 
abused his trust in using the money of suitors, and 
of widows and orphans, to whom he was the legal 
3 n 
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guardian, and with other enormous abuses. He 
was unanimously found guilty by his peers, and 
sentenced to pay a fine of 30,000/., and to be im- 
risoned in the Tower till he paid it. A motion, 
owevcr, to disable him from sitting in parliament 
or holding any future office, was lost by a small 
majority. Sir Peter King, one of the justices of 
the Common Pleas, now created Baron King, suc¬ 
ceeded Macclesfield in the chancellorship. 

Lady Bolingbroke was now in England, with a 
well-filled purse, to work out her husband’s full 
restoration. She got introduced at court, where the 
king did not like her; but the Duchess of Kendal 
took her money* and through that means Walpole 
was constantly assailed for a bill to restore Boling¬ 
broke both to his property and to his suaU* Wal¬ 
pole, who would as soon have seen his satanic 
majesty in the British parliament, resolutely main¬ 
tained that Bolingbroke ought never to be restored 
to his scat in the Lords; but lie willingly enough 
consented to a bill for putting him in possession of 
his forfeited estates. This hill was brought in 
by Lord Finch and seconded by Walpole himself; 
but it was opposed by the hottest of the Whigs, 
and by the few decided Jacobites in the House, 
who could never forgive what they considered 
Bolingbroke’s treachery to the Pretender. The 
bill, however, was carried through the Commons 
by a majority of 2.31 to 113; and the Lords 
acceded, notwithstanding a strong protest signed 
by five pcers.f Presently after this Bolingbroke 
cams back again and fixed his residence in Eng¬ 
land, much less thankful at what parliament or 
ministers had given him than furious at what they 
withheld. According to Horace Walpole, as he 
could not decently avoid waiting upon his father to 
thank him, he was invited by the minister to dine 
with him at Chelsea;—“ but whether tortured at 
witnessing Walpole’s serene frankness and felicity, 
or suffocated with indignation and confusion at 
being forced to be obliged to one whom he hated 
and envied, the first morsel he put into his 
mouth was near choking him, and he was reduced 
to rise from table and leave the room for some 
minutes.”! In a letter announcing his arrival 
to his friend Dean Swift, Bolingbroke said, 
“Here I am, two-thirds restored ; my person 
safe (unless I meet hereafter with harder treat- 

• It is said that, the duchess not in one payment 12,000/.! 
t Methuen, though Comptroller of the household, strongly opposed 
tins bill, declaring " that the public crimes for which this petitioner 
(Boliugbroke) stood attainted were so hoinous, so flagrant, and of 
so deep a dye ns not to admit of any expiation or atonement; and, 
whatever he might have done to deserve his majesty’s private grace 
and pardon, yet he thought him altogether unworthy ot any national 
favour.” He enumerated the instances of Bollngbrokc'i villanous 
conduct, while he had a share in the administration under Queen 
Anne; mul conel tided ;-•* To .sum up all his crimes in one, his 
traitorous dosign of defeating the PrutCBtant succession, the founda¬ 
tion of both our preseut and future happiness; and of advancing a 
popish Pretender to the throne, which would have involved nis 
native country in endless misery." Seqoant Miller win against the 
paTdun for three reasons:—" l. Because he thought It against the 
tntereslof the king; 2. Again* the interest of his country; 8.Against 
the interest of the present ministry.” Arthur Onslow, afterwards 
the celebrated speaker, and always the steady Wend of the Whig 
ministry, strongly opposed the motion. 

t Reminiscences.—“ I never,” adds the son of the minister, 

" beard of their meeting more.” 
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ment than even that of Sir Walter Raleigh) ; 
and my estate, with all the other property I have 
acquired, or may acquire, secured to me. But 
the attainder is kept carefully and prudently in 
force, lest so corrupt a member should come 
again into the House of Lords, and bis bad 
leaven should sour that sweet untainted mass.” 
But if this man of infinite wit and intrigue, 
and surpassing eloquence, could point to peers 
nearly as guilty as himself, there was no Jacobite 
or plotting member of the House of Lords that 
could be half so dangerous, or that had even a 
tithe of his ability for mischief. In keeping him 
out of that house Walpole, as his son observes, lmd 
paid him the compliment of avowing that his 
eloquence was to be feared. But the returned 
exile could write almost as well as he could speak; 
and, not being able to assail the ministry with his 
tongue, lie soon began to lash them with his pen. 
In a little more than a year after hia return lie 
began to publish a political paper called ‘ The 
Craftsman,* in which he assailed Walpole with 
terrible invectives. “ Craftsmen, pamphlets, libels, 
combinations, were showered on, or employed for 
years against, the prime minister, without shaking 
his power or ruffiing his temper: and Bolingbroke 
had the mortification of finding his rival had 
abilities to maintain his influence against the 
mistresses of two kings, with whom his antagonist 
had plotted in vain to overturn him.”* At the 
same time Bolinbroke drew’ close his old bonds of' 
alliance with the ultra-Tories, whom lie had 
recently treated with contempt, and struck up a 
side friendship with the ultra-Whigs—with Pulteney 
and the other discontented men who had fallen oil' 
from Walpole. This celebrated party-leader, Wil¬ 
liam Pulteney, had been, from his first appearance 
in public life, the friend and steady adherent of 
Walpole; but irritated at the slowness of his pro¬ 
motion—he was only cofferer of the household— 
and apparently convinced that the jealous mono¬ 
polising spirit of Walpole would keep him down, 
lie went into opposition and became the head of 
those who were called the Patriots. He presently 
was deprived of his place; and lie then joined 
Bolingbroke in an attempt to write down the 
ministry. ‘ The Craftsman,’ it appears, was planned 
between Pulteney and the returned exile. Since 
the time when Bolingbroke, as Mr. St. John, capti¬ 
vated and ruled that House, there had been no 
speaker in the Commons, except Walpole, that could 
at all cope with Pulteney, who has been called “ the 
unrivalled orator.” 

a.d. 1725. In the beginning of the preceding 
year the hypochondriac Philip of Spain had retired 
with his queen to the country palace of St. Ilde- 
fonso, and there carried into effect a design 
which he professed to have long meditated. In 
a message to the council of Castile he announced 
his intention of abdicating in favour of his "son. 
“ Having,” “ said Philip, “ reflected, these few 


* Reminiscence*. 
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years, with due and mature consideration on the 
miseries of this life, and on the infirmities, wars, 
and troubles, with which God has visited me 
during the twenty-three years of my reign; seeing 
also that my son the Infant Don Louis is of com¬ 
petent age, married, and endowed with discretion, 
judgment, and talent sufficient for governing this 
monarchy justly and wisely, I have determined to 
retire wholly from the government renouncing all 
my states, kingdoms, and lordships, in favour of 
the said Don LouiB, in order to lead, at St. Ilde- 
fonso, a private life with the queen, who has offered 
to accompany me with pleasure; that, freed from 
all other cares, I may serve God, meditate on a future 
life, and devote myself to the important work of 
my salvation.” The council, which had been pro¬ 
perly warned and prepared, raised no objection to 
this partial imitation of the conduct of the great 
Charles V., and the act of abdication was formally 
passed in a long decree, in which it was regulated 
that if Louis should die without issue the crown 
should descend to the other sons of Philip in succes¬ 
sion, and that a council of regency should be ap¬ 
pointed in case of a minority. Philip also took occa¬ 
sion to recommend to his successor devotion to the 
blessed virgin, respect towards the church and the 
inquisition as the great bulwark of the Catholic 
faith, and the redress of the grievances of his sub¬ 
jects. On the 15th of January Don Louis an¬ 
nounced his acceptance of the crown, expressing 
his veneration and astonishment at the piety and 
self-denial of his father. “ God grant,” said he, 
“ that, after treading awhile in his steps, l may have 
the same opinion of the vain greatness of this 
world.” The juggle was imposing, but still it 
appears to have been little more than u state-trick. 
The young French King, Louis XV., was again in 
a precarious state; and Philip, who had never been 
happy in Spain, who had conscientious scruples 
about his right to the Spanish throne, and an 
inward conviction that his renunciation of the 
French crown was illegal and invalid, entertained 
a hope of succeeding to the inheritance of Louis 
XIV. By transferring Spain beforehand to one 
of his sons, he fancied that the opposition of the 
great powers would be removed; and he was ready 
to give fresh pledges that the crowns of France and 
Spain should never be united on one head. On 
the other side his abdication was in reality very 
incomplete, for he hud established an administra¬ 
tion which depended entirely upon himself, and 
which would receive its orders from him, though 
his son was nominally king; he had made 
deposits of large sums of money at Segovia; and 
had altogether so arranged matters that he could 
exercise the authority of a king in Spain as well 
at St. Udefonso as if he were at Madrid, and seat 
himself upon the throne again whenever he chose. 
The boy Louis, eldest son of Philip by his first 
wifi? Maria Louisa of Savoy, was only in the 17th 
yeur of his age, without talent or the promise 
of it—a complete piece of royal inanity; he was 
frivolous and indolent rather than vicious; but 


his wife, third daughter of the regent Duke of 
Orleans, was inclined to be dissolute and de¬ 
bauched, capricious and arrogant, and she hated 
and despised her husband, who, it is said, out 
of aversion to her person, never consummated 
his marriage.* The management of affairs con¬ 
tinued to be vested in Philip’s prime minister 
Grimaldo, who continued to prosecute the ambi¬ 
tious schemes of the old queen, whose great 
object it was to obtain a considerable part of Italy 
for her own son Don Carlos. The business of 
government divided between two courts—St. Ilde- 
fonso and Madrid—was managed as if state busi¬ 
ness had become a game of riddles and cross¬ 
questions. The old Marshal Tcsse, the French 
ambassador, was obliged to declare that this farce 
of king and no king could not last much longer. 
It was ended in seven months by the death of Don 
Louis, who fell a victim to the small-pox; and 
thereupon Philip re-ascended the throne of Spain, 
almost despairing of that of France, as the occupant 
of it had not only recovered but had been declared 
likely to live and beget children. The death of 
Don Louis alone saved his young queen from the 
humiliation of a divorce; the recovery of Louis 
XV. led to the rupture of the marriage contract 
between his most Christian majesty and an infanta 
of Spain, who, on the conclusion of peace and 
Philip’s accession to the Quadruple Alljance, had 
been affianced and sent to Paris, though only four 
years of age, at the same time that Don Louis’s 
young wife had been sent from Paris to Madrid. 
The Infanta Mary Ann was even now little more 
than six years old, and the French court was anxi¬ 
ous for immediate issue, while Louis XV. had con¬ 
ceived a strong dislike to the person of his Spanish 
cousin. The Duke of Bourbon and his mistress 
Madame de Prie resolved at all hazards to gratify 
the young king, to send the infanta hack to 
Madrid, and to procure another bride of more 
acceptable person and maturer years. It is said 
that at one time the Duke of Bourbon thought of 
the Princess Anne of Fnglaml, and that George 
objected on account of the difference in religion; 
but at last Mary Leczinska, daughter of Stanislaus, 
the dethroned and exiled King of Poland, Avas 
fixed upon as a' proper wife for Louis XV.; and 
having made this choice they sent the affianced 
infanta back to Spain in the month of March of 
the present year (1725). This insult threw the 
court and the whole kingdom of Spain into a 
frenzy. ’The restored queen tore a miniature of 
Louis XV. from her bracelet, and trampled it under 
foot, exclaiming, “ All the Bourbons are a race of 
devils!” but, recollecting that her own husband 
Philip Avas a Bourbon, she turned to him and 
added, “Except your majesty.” Philip himself, 
in spite of his thin blood, declared that all the 

* Tim old courtioT Tense, who was sent to Madrid to reconcile the 
royal puir. will not. of course, allow that the young princess was 
more tlion indiscreet, and over-lively for the staid, rigid etiquette of 
the Spanish court. Ho Bays, " Set vivucites ingenues, quolque in- 
noccntes en cllos-momes, ot ti analogue* au caractere Francait, de- 
gradaicnt la majeste royale mix yeux d'unc nation sericusc ct fleg- 
watique ."--Lettm du Marichal de Tew. 
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Wood of Spain could not wipe out the insult, and 
that he would never be reconciled to France till 
the Duke of Bourbon came to Madrid to implore 
pardon on his knees. The French ambassador 
and the French consuls were commanded to quit 
the kingdom; and, as the people were as furious 
as their rulers and less circumspect, it was with 
difficulty that a general massacre, of the French 
in Madrid was prevented. When the match¬ 
making and interchange of princesses had been 
at its height, Mademoiselle Beaujolais, another 
daughter of the late regent Orleans, had been 
betrothed to Don Carlos and sent into Spain; but 
now that youngHady was hurried across the Pyre¬ 
nees, along with the widow of the late Don, or 
King, Louis. If the welfare and tranquillity of 
millions of people had not been mixed up with 
these contemptible family squabbles and spites, we 
might laugh at them as at the intrigues of a comi¬ 
cal romance! But the treaties of Europe, the 
complicated relations of numerous and great states, 
were influenced by these dissensions. The court 
of Madrid had agreed to leave France the power of 
arbitrating at Cambray; but now Philip and his 
queen sent for the English ambassador Mr. Stan¬ 
hope, and declared their intention of throwing 
themselves entirely into the arms of England, 
which, for some time past, had been uneasy at the 
seeming subservience of Spain to the will of France. 
“ I am resolved,” said Philip, “ to separate myself 
for ever froja France, which instead of weakening 
will, I trust, strengthen the bonds of amity between 
Spain and England. I would place my whole 
friendship and confidence in your sovereign, and 
will command my plenipotentiaries at Cambray 
to reject the interposition of France, and submit 
the arrangement of my disputes with the emperor 
to the sole mediation of Great Britain.”* King 
George, however, declined this extreme overture, 
which might have involved him in a war with 
France; and he not only refused to break with 
the French government, but also urged that Spain 
stood greatly in need of French countenance and 
assistance in order to be safe from the pretensions 
and attacks of the emperor. Upon this the court 
of Madrid, blinded by their fury, dissolved the 
congress of Cambray by recalling their plenipo¬ 
tentiaries, professed their readiness to abandon all 
the points they had been contesting with the court 
of Vienna, and “ proposed to the emperor a close 
alliance against France and England” The 
emperor, who had never been satisfied with the 
conditions of the late peace,—who was jealous of 
France,—who detested George and his continental 
schemes,—and who had involved himself in a 
quarrel both with England and Holland by 
establishing an East India Company at Ostcnd, 
gladly closed with his old rival Philip; and by the 

* Dispatches and Letters eiteil l>y Archdeacon Cone, Memoirs of 
the Kings of Spain, &c. -Philip's fiery Italian Qnoen exclaimed 
)>efore the English minister—" This one-eyed scoundrel 1ms sent 
back my daughter bccauso the king would not create tho husband of 
his harlot a grandee of Spain!" The Duke of Bourbon had the mis¬ 
fortune to be blind of an eye. 
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30th of April, 1*125, a treaty between Spain and 
his imperial majesty was concluded at Vienna. It 
was agreed between these two princes, whose rivalry 
had deluged Europe with blood for so many years, 
that the ties of alliance and friendship should be 
of the closest kind—that the King of Spain should 
sanction the Ostend Company, and allow r it all the 
privileges of the most favoured nations; that he 
should acknowledge the emperor’s right to Naples, 
Sicily, the Milanese, and the Netherlands, and 
abandon all pretensions to every part of the terri¬ 
tories dismembered from Spain at the peace, of 
Utrecht; and finally that he should guarantee 
the pragmatic sanction, which provided that 
the succession of all the hereditary states of the 
House of Austria should, in default of males, 
be secured and rest in the female line :■—an 
important point with the emperor Charles, who 
had no sons to succeed him. The two sove¬ 
reigns further bound themselves to support each 
other against any hostile attack from any other 
power or powers: the emperor was to furnish 
20,000 foot and 10,000 horse; Philip 20,000 
troops in all, and a fleet of fifteen ships. The 
emperor Charles, as a matter of course, repeated 
his renunciation of the Spanish throne: but it was 
soon discovered that lie had also pledged himself 
in a private agreement to secure Philip more solid 
advantages—to demand Gibraltar for Spain; and, 
should George refuse the precious rock, to com¬ 
bine with his Catholic majesty in recovering it and 
the Island of Minorca by force, and in placing the 
Pretender on the throne of Great Britain. As 
soon as the treaty was signed at Vienna the strange 
allies looked round to see what princes might be 
induced to join in their confederacy against France 
and England; and their eyes soon rested witli 
confident hope upon Russia. The Czar Peter the 
Great had died suddenly in the preceding month 
of January; and had been quietly succeeded by his 
widow Catherine, who carried out his plans and 
continued his animosity to George, and to his ally 
the King of Denmark, who had squared his domi¬ 
nions at the expense of the Duke of Holstein, who 
had married the czarina’s daughter. Money—for 
Spain, though languishing, had still some gold to 
spare—was sent from Madrid to St. Petersburg; 
and Catherine began to equip a fleet and to recruit 
her army. Philip now assumed very high and 
haughty language, insulted the British ambussador, 
and presently demanded the restitution of Gibraltar. 
But in the mean time England and France had not 
been idle, and a treaty in opposition to that of 
Vienna was signed at Hanover on the 3rd of Sep¬ 
tember, between Great Britain, France, and 
Prussia; and to this treaty Denmark and Holland 
acceded shortly after. The whole of this treaty 
passed under the eye of George, who, at first, had 
shown some reluctance to assent to it, as it might 
expose his continental dominions to the rage •and 
invnsion of the emperor; yet, on our side of the 
water, men asserted that the treaty had been con¬ 
cluded and a war provoked solely on account of 
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llanover and the king’s hunger after petty domi- j 
uions on the continent. 

a.d. 1726.—Having been detained longer abroad 
by these important transactions, it was not till New 
Year’s Day that his majesty embarked for Harwich. 
On the voyage a terrible storm arose; the king’s 
yacht was separated from her convoy; and it was 
not till after tw r o days of danger and distress that 
she made the little port of Rye, on the Sussex 
coast. And on shore the weather was so terrible, 
and the snow so deep, that the king could not 
reach St. James’s before the 9th of January. 
Parliament met on the 20th; and then Pulteney 
and the dissatisfied Whigs, and Shippen and the 
still plotting Jacobites, assailed the treaty of 
Hanover as unnecessary, unjust, unnational,—as 
tending to destroy the balance of power in Europe, 
undo the trade of England, and engage her in a 
dependence upon France. But Walpole was ready 
with his overwhelming majority, and an address 
in approval of the treaty was carried by 285 against 
107. The susceptible funds, which, on the first 
apprehension of the war, had fallen 12 or 14 per 
cent., gradually recovered, and the Commons voted 
their supplies with confidence and liberality. Par¬ 
liament w r as prorogued on the 24th of May, when 
a strong English fleet, under Sir Charles Wager, 
was rilling in the Baltic. Wager, being joined 
by a Danish squadron, ran up the Gulf of Finland, 
and on the 29th of May appeared before the Rus¬ 
sian port of Revel, with positive orders not to 
suller the Russian fleet to put to sea till the empress 
had removed all ground of suspicion, and declared 
her pacific intentions. Catherine was compelled 
to temporise : she denied any intention of war, or 
of giving any encouragement or assistance to the 
Pretender; but at the same time she prepared for 
war, and formally acceded to the treaty of Vienna. 
Sir Charles Wager continued to blockade Revel 
and other ports till the month of October, when 
the ice and storms of the North warned him to 
retire. During the course of the summer English 
diplomacy and English gold detached Sweden 
from the alliance which she had so recently formed 
with Russia; but, on another side, the capricious 
and violent King of Prussia broke suddenly oft 
from the treaty of Hanover and acceded to the 
treaty of Vienna. Two other English fleets sailed 
in the spring,—one for the West Indies, under 
Rear-Admiral Hosier, who had orders to take or 
block up the Spanish • galleons; and the other, 
under Sir John Jennings, for the coast of Spain, 
where it was apprehended that a new armament 
was preparing to carry the Pretender into England 
or Scotland. Jennings, who had some land-troops 
on board, scoured the Spanish coasts, where no 
armament was ready, and, after causing great 
alarm and doing some mischief, returned safely 
home; but Hosier and a considerable part of his 
fleet perished miserably of yellow fever and other 
diseases off Porto Bello and the Spanish Main. A 
more fatal expedition than this last had rarely left 
the English shore. As was but too usual in these 


inordinately corrupt and jobbing times, the ships 
had been badly provisioned and appointed, that 
profits might be put into the pockets of govern¬ 
ment men and contractors; and some of the ships, 
scarcely sca-worthy when they left England, 
became rotten in the West Indies. 

a.d. 1727.—The parliament assembled on the 
17th of January, when an essentially warlike 
speech was delivered from the throne. George 
infonned the two Houses that the alliance, offen¬ 
sive and defensive, concluded between Spain and 
the emperor in the treaty of Vienna, had laid the 
foundation of a most exorbitant and formidable 
power; and that this power was levelled against 
the dearest interests and privileges of the English 
nation, which must cither surrender Gibraltar and 
Port Mahon, and acquiesce in the emperor’s 
usurped exercise of commerce, or resolve vigor¬ 
ously to defend her undoubted rights. He assured 
them that it was a secret article of this alliance to 
invade and revolutionize the kingdom, and place 
the Pretender upon the throne of Great Britain. 
He alluded to the manoeuvres and designs of Rus¬ 
sia, and gave to the British fleet in the Baltic the 
honour of having prevented the empress from 
taking the field, and of having thwarted the mea¬ 
sures which might have led to the invasion of 
these kingdoms. And lie iurther informed them 
that the King of Spain had ordered his ambassador 
to quit England, leaving a memorial containing a 
formal demand for the restitution of. Gibraltar. 
Pultencv and the patriots. Sir William Wyndham 
and the Jacobites, who were furnished with argu¬ 
ments, wit, and sarcasm by the ever busy Boling- 
broke, got up a loud and long debate upon the 
address. They insisted that it would be irrational 
to approve of a rupture with Spain, the emperor, 
and their allies, without knowing the precise 
ground of the quarrel, and whether the dangers 
alleged were imaginary or real; and they called 
for papers to establish the facts stated in his majes¬ 
ty’s speech. Mr. Hungerford asked whether the 
Pretender was going to embark on the floating 
island of Gulliver, as he could not see how he was 
to obtain a fleet ot a convoy for England. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer was altogether incredulous as to 
the dangers with which they were threatened; and 
said that, though the name of the Pretender might 
be converted to a political use by foreign princes, 
in order to frighten and alarm us, his interest was 
never so low, nor his party so despicable, as at pre¬ 
sent. And Hanmer also said that he was extremely 
apprehensive that the acquisition of certain foreign 
dominions had sown the seeds of these divisions 
and disturbances; and that we had involved our¬ 
selves in difficulties by compliances, unaccount¬ 
able on any possible ground connected with the 
national interests. The original address of the 
Commons, expressing their determination to stand 
by and support his majesty with their lives and 
fortunes against all his enemies, to raise the sup¬ 
plies necessary for the present exigency, and to 
enable his majesty to make good his engagements 
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with his allies, in order to preserve the balance of 
power in Europe and the undoubted rights of the 
crown of Great Britain, was, however, earned by 
a majority of 251 against 81. Twenty thousand 
seamen and twenty-six thousand soldiers were 
voted. In the Lords the opposition was led by 
Lord Bathurst, who said that we were rushing 
without reason into a war with two of the greatest 
potentates in Europe—a war in which we had 
everything to lose and nothing to gain; and he 
dwelt upon the hopelessness of our case, as the 
nation was absolutely loaded with a debt of Jifly 
millions. He was answered by LortTTownshend, 
who declared, with undoubted tnith, that the 
dangers were not chimerical; that his majesty, 
while at Hanover, had received positive information 
with respect to the secret article of alliance between 
Philip and the emperor in favour of the Pretender, 
though the safety of the state did not permit him 
at present to lay these advices before his parlia¬ 
ment. Sixteen peers joined Bathurst in a protest 
against the resolution of the majority, that the 
measures his majesty had taken were honourable, 
just, and highly necessary for preventing the exe¬ 
cution of the engagements entered into in favour 
of the Preteifcer; for preserving the dominions 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain by right 
of solemn treaties, and particularly her conquests 
of Gibraltar and the island of Minorca; and for 
maintaining for his people their most valuable 
rights and privileges of commerce, and the peace 
and tranquillity of Europe. Some awkward ques¬ 
tions arose about George’s previous offer of re¬ 
storing Gibraltar to Spain,—an indisputable fact, 
which Townshend denied in the Peers, ami which 
Sir Robert Walpole admitted in the Commons; 
but the opposition was too weak to make any 
valid stund; and the indignation of the public at 
the demand of the restitution of Gibraltar, and the 
engagements of the courts of Madrid and Vienna 
with the Pretender, more than seconded the war¬ 
like zeal of the majority. The emperor, who 
probably would not have had an empire, or one of 
his numerous crowns, if it had not been for Eng¬ 
land and the military genius of Marlborough, 
behaved with extreme arrogance and insolence. 

1 le ordered his resident at London, M. Palm, to 
present a memorial to the king, reflecting severely 
on his majesty’s speech as being altogether false 
or grossly exaggerated; denying, in the emperor’s 
name and in the most solemn manner, the exist¬ 
ence of any secret treaty whatsoever; and con¬ 
cluding with these words:—“ Which things being 
thus, the injury offered to truth, the honour and 
dignity of his sacred, imperial, and Catholic ma¬ 
jesty require that they should be exposed to your 
majesty, to the kingdom of Great Britain, and to 
the whole world: and his sacred imperial majesty 
demands that reparation which is due to him by 
nil manner ot right for the great injuries which 
have been done him by these many imputations.” 
This memorial was printed and circulated, and 
was accompanied by a letter from the imperial 
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chancellor, Count Zinzendorf, enjoining Palm to 
publish it, that the whole nation might be ac¬ 
quainted with its contents. The intemperate lan¬ 
guage of these papers, and the very unroyal indis¬ 
cretion of distinguishing between the King of 
England and his subjects, and bf appealing from 
the throne to the people, excited almost universal 
resentment. When the precious memorial was 
brought before the Commons the voice of opposi¬ 
tion was silent: even Pulteney, Wyndham, and 
the thorough Jacobite Shippen expressed their in¬ 
dignation at this affront; and the House unani¬ 
mously adopted a spirited address, drawn up by 
Walpole, “ To express the highest resentment at 
the affront and indignity offered to his most sacred 
majesty by the memorial delivered by Monsieur de 
Paim, the emperor’s resident, and at his insolence 
in printing and dispersing the same throughout 
the kingdom; to-declare their utmost abhorrence 
of this audacious manner of appealing to the people 
against his majesty; and their detestation of the 
presumptuous and vain attempt of endeavouring to 
instil into the minds of any of his majesty’s faithful 
subjects the least distrust or diffidence in bis most 
sacred royal word; to return bis "majesty the 
thanks of this House for his care and vigilance in 
discovering the secret and pernicious designs of 
his enemies, and his goodness in communicating 
to his parliament the dangers that threatened the 
kingdom ; and to assure his majesty that the 
House would stand by and support him against all 
open and secret enemies both at home arid abroud, 
and effectually defeat the expectation of all such 
as may have in any manner countenanced, encou¬ 
raged, or abetted the disturbers of the public tran¬ 
quillity in this extravagant insult upon his majesty, 
or flattered them with hopes that an obstinate per¬ 
severance in their destructive measures could 
stagger the firmness of the British nation in vindi¬ 
cation of his majesty’s honour and the defence of 
their rights and privileges.” This address was 
presented, and Palm was commanded to quit the 
kingdom, while the British resident at Vienna was 
recalled. The emperor sent declarations and ma¬ 
nifestoes to the Diet of the empire at Ratisbon; 
the King of England replied to these; and perso¬ 
nal reflections were not spared on either side. Spain 
commenced hostilities by laying another fruitless 
siege to Gibraltar, expecting to be joined by an 
Austrian army; but the emperor was in no con¬ 
dition to fulfil the engagements he had contracted 
in the treaty of Vienna; he saw that a confederacy 
he was forming in Germany was not likely to 
come to anything without money; that England 
had taken into her pay 12,000 Hessians; that 
Sweden had been detached from Russia; that 
troops had been subsidized by England both in 
Sweden and Denmark; that the French were 
collecting an army on the Rhine; and that the 
Czarina, though she had concluded a strict alliSnce 
with him, was wavering and uncertain. The death 
of Peter’s widow, which happened in the month of 
May, completed the emperor’s despondency; and, 
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after vapouring like a bully, he seized on the fiTBt 
overtures of peace like a coward, and, sacrificing 
his rash ally Spain, he accepted the mediation of 
Trance ; and on the -31st of May his ambassador 
at Paris signed the preliminaries of peace with 
England, Trance, and Holland. In twelve preli¬ 
minary articles it was agreed that hostilities should 
immediately cease; that the emperor should sus¬ 
pend for seven years the charter of the Ostcnd 
East India Company, and confirm all the treaties 
previous to the year 1725; that a general congress 
should be opened within four months at Aix-la- 
Cliapclle, for settling all differences whatsoever, 
consolidating the peace of Europe, &c. Nothing 
was left for Philip to do but to accede as quickly 
as possible to this treaty: his minister at Vienna, 
the Duke of Bouruonville, signed the preliminaries 
at Vienna a week or two after; and then the Spa¬ 
niards raised the siege of Gibraltar, and the English 
recalled their shipping from the blockade of Porto 
Bello* which allowed the plate ships to return 
to Spain. Philip, however, did not ratify the 
preliminaries or relinquish any of his preten¬ 
sions; and England and Spain continued in a 
dubious state between peace and war. 

The merit of this pacification is generally 
attributed to the moderation and peace-loving po¬ 
litics of Sir Robert Walpole and the Cardinal 
Flcury, who had become prime minister of Trance 
in lieu of the Duke de Bourbon. But, in part, 
the prevention of a war was owing to the rash¬ 
ness, imprudence, and miserable folly of llip- 
perda, a Fleming, who had risen from a humble 
condition to be a duke and prime minister 
of Spain, and who, without any of his talent, 
had been endeavouring to follow the example 
of Alberoni,—an unfortunate precedent, in spite 
of all that Italian’s energy and indisputable 
genius for government. Ripperda, who had 
boasted that he had six very good friends—God, 
the Holy Virgin, the emperor and empress, ami 
the king and queen of Spain,—and who acted as 
if he had clutched the wand of power for ever and 
a day, was presently cast oft’ at least by two of his 
great friends—by the King of Spain and by the 
emperor, who found that he had deluded him as 
to the. resources of the Spanish government, and 
its ability to supply the court of Vienna with 
money; and after a very few months, cursed by 
the people and threatened by the court, Ripperda 
was dismissed (on the 14th of May of the preced¬ 
ing year 1726). Tearing to be torn in pieces by 
the mob of Madrid, and burning with resentment 
against his late royal master, the fallen minister 
took refuge in the house of Mr. William SLanhope, 
the English envoy, weeping and blubbering like 
a whipped schoolboy. When he dried his tears 
he vented his revenge, communicating to Stanhope 
all the particulars of the private agreement entered 
into* by Philip and the emperor at Vienna, and 
declaring that that treaty aimed at nothing less 
than a new war of religion, and the total extir¬ 
pation of the Protestant faith. It appears that he 


divulged many other things, but that Stanhope 
gathered from the whole of his revelations that the 
inclination of Philip to do mischief was limited by 
his inability, an<J that the treaty of Vienna might 
be broken without a war, if the English government 
acted with timely energy and prevented the coali¬ 
tion in the North,—all which Walpole did, as we 
have seen, with a high hand. The subsequent ad¬ 
ventures of Ripperda-—the very beau-ideal of an 
adventurer—are too singular to be passed over 
without n brief notice. The Spanish court de¬ 
manded his person; the English envoy refused to 
give him up* and pleaded the rights of an ambas¬ 
sador to guard and protect all within his house. 
The Spaniards, nevertheless, surrounded Stan¬ 
hope’s house with a troop of horse, and dragged 
away the refugee by ’force; Stanhope protested; 
the ministry at home took up the quarrel, and 
many diplomatic notes were exchanged; but, 
nevertheless, Ripperda was shut up in the castle 
of Segovia, and kept there a close prisoner even 
after the conclusion of peace, in 1728 this 
duke and ex-prime minister seduced a maid¬ 
servant in the castle, and, by her assistance 
and that of a corporal, he escaped out of the 
tower, by descending a rope-la(Mer. Though 
crippled with the gout, which obligca him to make 
short journeys, he got safely across the frontier of 
Portugal. Shortly after he arrived in London, 
under the name of Mendoza, and was received 
with open arms by the English ministry. It was, 
however, considered proper at that moment not to 
give any new disgust to the court of Madrid; and 
he was conducted privately by an under-secretary 
of state to the house of Dr. Bland, head master of 
Eton College, where he lay for some time, as it 
were, perdu , and where he had several conferences 
with Lord Townshend, touching the treaties, the 
schemes, and objects of Spain. But not long after 
this, Ripperda appeared abroad in the great world, 
taking a large house in Soho Square, and living 
very magnificently—apparently upon money 
allowed him by the English government. When 
he could no longer be of any use, and when all the 
differences with Spain were adjusted, he was cast 
off. He then, in the year 1731, went over to 
Holland, and re-embraced the Protestant religion, 
which he had renounced to push his fortunes in 
Spain. At the Hague lie formed an acquaintance 
with a Spanish renegade, who was acting as u 
Moorish agent, and with him he presently bar¬ 
gained to enter the service of Mulcy Abdallah, 
Emperor of Morocco. Ripperda sailed for Bar¬ 
bary, turned Turk, and became a pacha and a 
sort of prime minister. As the ministers of such 
potentates are bound to fight as well us write, and 
as Ripperda in all probability was still thirsting 
for vengeance, he led an army of Moors against 
the Spaniards at their African colony of Ceuta, 
whence he could see the hoary rock of Gibraltar, 
the dark blue hills of Spain, and the towns and 
villages of that Christian country of which lie had 
once been the prime minister-all separated from 
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him only by a narrow strait or a few miles of the 
qpening Mediterranean. But Ripperda was not 
fortunate in his new military character, being de¬ 
feated and obliged to resign his command. After 
this lie is said to have decided a civil war in Mo¬ 
rocco by his sudden change of party; and at last 
he retired to the protection of the pacha of 
Tetuan, at which place he died in 1737, at an ad¬ 
vanced age—“ whether as a Christian or a Mus¬ 
sulman is uncertain and unimportant.”* 

If an adventurer like this had been allowed to 
control for a time the destinies of Spain, instru¬ 
ments as base had been allowed no inconsiderable 
share of power and influence in the court of Eng¬ 
land. Even at this very moment, when Walpole 
and his friends had brought the country out. of an 
incipient war without any loss of honour or dig¬ 
nity, George’# mistress, the Duchess of Kendal, 
bought over by Bolingbroke and his party, was en¬ 
deavouring to ruin the minister in the king’s opinion, 
and to reinstate Bolingbroke, not merely in the 
House of Peers, but also in the cabinet. Walpole, 
who had his eyes everywhere, discovered the in¬ 
trigue, and counterworked it for the time; but he 
was fain to confess that, as his rival had the duchess 
entirely on side, he knew not what must or 
might in time have been the consequences. But 
Bolingbroke, who had already seen all his ardent 
hopes dashed by one sudden royal death, was 
destined to another disappointment of the same 
kind by the same cause. George set out for Hano¬ 
ver on the 3rd of June,t attended by the Duchess 

* Uoxe, Memoirs of tlic Bourbons of Spain, and Memoirs of Sir 
Robert Walpole.—I.onl Mahon, Mist. Eng. from I'enre of Utrecht. 
His lordship says, " When 1 was at Tetuun. in 18ir7, 1 made several 
inquiries respecting Ripperda, but could Hud no tracu or recollection 
of him.” ' Among Rippcrda's mad projects was one for what he 
ntvled a universal religion. According to this scheme, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mahommedanism were to lie mingled nnd com¬ 
pounded in one common faith.” 

t Just before his departure, the king and his strange favourite 
were seen by Horace Wnlpole for the first and the last time. That 
best of English tellers of anecdote has thus recorded his recollection 
of the scene and of his boyish impressions. After mentioning that 
the first vehement inclination he ever expressed was a longing to see 
the king, he continues:—“ This childish caprice was so strong, tlint 
my mother solicited the Duchess of Kendal to obtaiii for me the 
honour of kissing his majesty's hand liefore he set out for Hanover. 
A favour so unusual to lie ashed for a hoy of ten years' old was still 
too slight to lie refused to the wife of thu first minister for her darling 
child: yet, not lieiug proper to be made a precedent, it w»s settled 
to be in private and at night. Accordingly, the night but one before 
the king began liis last journey, my mother carried me at ten at 
night to the npartment of the Countess of Walsingham, on the ground- 
floor towards the garden at St. James's, which opeued into that of 
her aunt, the Duchess of Kendal; apartments occupied by George 
II. after his queen's death, nnd by his successive mistresses, the 
Countesses of Suffolk nnd Yarmouth. Notice being given that the 
king was come down to supper, Lady Walsingham took me alone 
into the duchess's ante-room, where we found nlone the king and 
her. I knelt down and kissed his hand. He said a few words to 
me, and my couductress led me back to my mother. The person of 
the king is as perfect in my memory as if I saw him blit yesterday. 
It was that of an elderly man, rather pale, and exactly like his pic¬ 
tures and coins; not tall, of an aspect rather good than august, with 
a dark tie-wig, a plain coat, waistcoat, nnd breeches, of snuff-coloured 
cloth, with stockings of the same colour, and a blue riband over all. 
So entirely wus he my object, that Ido not believe I once looked at 
the duchess; but, as I could not avoid seeing her on entering the 
room, I remember that just beyond his majesty stood a very tall, 
lean, iV-jnxmred old lady; but 1 do not retain tne least idea of her 
features, nor know whnt the colour of her dtess was.” The other 
powerful mistress of George I., the Countess of Platen in Germany, 
created Countess of Darlington in England, was, it appears, as fat 
os the Duchess, of Kendal was lean. " Lady Darlington,” says 
Horace Walpole, V whom I'saw at my mother's iu my infancy, and 
whom I mnembor by being terrified ut hor enormous figure, was as 
corpulent and ample w tne duchess was long and emaciated. Two 
fierce black eye*, large and rolling beneath two lofty arched eye- 


of Kendal and Lord Townshend. He was appa¬ 
rently in his usual health; but on the forenoon of 
the 10th, as he was travelling along the road, he 
was seized with apoplexy in his coach, and on 
reaching Ippenburen he was quite lethargic, with 
his eyes fixed and his tongue hanging out of his 
mouth. His mistress and his minister Towns¬ 
hend had been both left behind at different places 
on the road; but his attendants proposed that his 
majesty should stop at. Ippenburen, and obtain 
medical assistance. The king, however, recovered 
speech enough to say, “ Osnabruck! Osnabruck!” 
several times, aud the attendants, trained to im¬ 
plicit obedience, got the royal carriage in motion 
for that place; but before they reached Osna¬ 
bruck George was dead. His unfortunate wife, 
who never saw England, and who never bore the 
title of queen, had died just seven months* before 
him. While the Schulembergs, the Platens, and 
other ill-conditioned mistresses had been disgracing 
the court of St. James’s, this beautiful, imprudent, 
perhaps criminal, but certainly most unfortunate, 
princess, had been languishing in a prison! 
Sophia Dorothea of Zell was married to George in 
1682, when she was young and admired as well for 
her accomplishments, as for her beauty. George’s 
father, the old elector, who was then living, kept 
a mistress or mistresses, like all the princes of his 
time, and it was the misfortune of the young bride 
to offend one of the sultanas. While George him¬ 
self was absent at the army, and while his father 
was incensed at his young wife, Count Philip 
Christopher Kiinigsmark, younger brother of Count 
Charles John Konigsmark, who had made himself 
notorious in England some years before by the 
murder of Mr. Thynn, happened to arrive at 
the Hanoverian court, where he was treated with 
distinction as the member of an ancient and 
still considerable family, the head of which was 
governor of a Swedish province and high in 
favour at the court of Stockholm. This hand¬ 
some Swede paid marked attentions to the neg¬ 
lected Sophia Dorothea, who, with great indis¬ 
cretion, encouraged at the least a flirtation. As 
George had already discoyered his exceeding bad 
taste—the morality of the thing was not considered 
in princes in those days—and as he had already 
more than one ill-favoured mistress, the princess 
may possibly have thought it fair retaliation to 
have one handsome lover. The old elector, in a 
rage, ordered Kunigsmark to quit his dominions 
forthwith. What followed is perhaps best told in 
the words of Horace Walpole. “ The priftcess, 
surrounded by women too closely connected with 
her husband, and consequently enemies of the 
lady they injured, was persuaded by them to suffer 

browa, two acre* of cheeks spread with crimson, an ocean of neck 
that overflowed and was not distinguished from the lower part of her 
body, and no part restrained by stays—no wonder tbut a child 
dreaded such an ogress, and that the mob of London were highly 
diverted at the importation of so uncommon a seraglio t They were 
food for all tire venom of the Jacobites; and, indeed, nothing could 
he grosser than the ribaldry that was vomited out in lampoons, libels, 
ana every channel of abuse, against the sovereign and the new court, 
and chunntcd even in their hearing in the public street*.”— Rente- 
itcentes. 
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the count to kiss her hand before his abrupt de¬ 
parture; and he was actually introduced by them 
into her' bedchamber the next morning before she 
rose. From that moment he disappeared; nor 
was it known what became of him, till, on the 
death of George 1., on his son the new king’s 
first journey to Hanover, some alterations in the 
palace being ordered by him, the body of Konigs- 
mark was discovered under the floor of the elec¬ 
toral princess’s dressing-room—-the count having 
probably been strangled there the instant he left 
her, and his body secreted. The discovery was 
hushed up; George tl. intrusted the secret to his 
wife, Queen Caroline, who told it to my father: 
but the king was too tender of the honour of his 
mother to utter it to his mistress; nor did Lady 
Suffolk ever hear of it, till I informed her of it 
several years afterwards. The disappearance of 
the count made his murder suspected, and various 
reports of the discovery of his body have 1 ' of late 
years been spread, but not with the authentic cir¬ 
cumstances.”* They still show the spot where 
the murder was committed. The Princess Sophia 
Dorothea, who was first-cousin to her husband, was 
placed under arrest, and in December, 1694, a 
few months after the event, George obtained from 
the Consistory a sentence of divorce—or so at 
least it was stated. “ Of the circumstances,” says 
Horace Walpole, “ that ensued on Konigsmark’s 
disappearance, I am ignorant; nor am I acquainted 
with the laws of Germany relative to divorce or 
separation: nor do I know or suppose that des¬ 
potism and pride allow the law to insist on 
much formality when a sovereign has reason or 
a mind to get rid of his wife.So¬ 

vereigns, who narrow or let out the law of God 
according to their prejudices or passions, mould 
their own laws no doubt to the standard of their 
convenience. Genealogic purity of blood is the 
predominant folly of Germany; and the code 
of Malta seems to have had more force in the 

empire than the Ten Commandments. 

Separated the Princess Dorothea certainly was, and 
never admitted even to the nominal honours of her 
rank, being thenceforward always styled Duchess 
of Halle. Whether divorced is problematic, at 
least to me; nor can I pronounce, as, though it was 
generally believed, I am not certain, that George 
espoused the Duchess of Kendal with his left hand. 
As the Princess Dorothea died only some months 
before him, that ridiculous ceremony was scarcely 
deferred till then; and the extreme outward devo¬ 
tion of the duchess, who every Sunday went Beven 
times to Lutheran chapels, seemed to announce a 
legalised wife. As the genuine wife was always 
detained in her husband’s power, he seems not to 
have wholly dissolved their union; for, on the 
approach of the French army towards Hanover, 
during Queen Anne’s Teign, the Duchess of Halle 
was* sent home to her father and mother, who doted 
on their only child, and did retain her for a whole 
year, and did implore, though in vain, that she 

1 Reminiscences. 


might continue to reside with them. As her son 
too, George II., had thoughts of bringing her over 
and declaring her Queen-Dowager, one can hardly 
believe that a ceremonial divorce had passed, lie 
existence of which process would have glared in the 
face of her royalty. But though German curiosity 
might allow her husband to take another wife with 
his left hand, because his legal wife had suffered 
her right hand to he kissed in bed by a gallant, 
even Westphalian or Aulic counsellors could not 
have pronounced that such a momentary adieu 
constituted adultery; and therefore of a formal 
divorce I must doubt.” After the death of George I. 
many persons of credit at Hanover expressed their 
belief that the imputation cast upon the princess 
was false and unjust. It was also reported that, 
her husband having once made some proposals for 
a reconciliation, Sophia Dorothea ^Rvc this noble 
answer—“ If what I am accused of he true, I am 
unworthy of his bed, and if the accusation is false, 
he. is unworthy of me: I will not accept his offer.” 
Those who exculpated Sophia asserted either that a 
common visit was construed into an adulterous ren¬ 
dezvous, or that the Countess of Platen maliciously 
summoned Konigsmark at a late hour in the night, 
and in the name of the princess, £ugh without 
her connivance or knowledge; thatonhis being in¬ 
troduced the princess was surprised at the count’s 
bold intrusion; that on quitting the apartment he 
was discovered by the old elector, whom the 
countess had purposely placed in the gallery, and 
was instantly assassinated by persons whom she 
had engaged. But, whatever was the amount 
of her guilt or simply of her imprudence, Sophia 
Dorothea was confined for nearly thirty-two 
years in the solitary castle of Ahlen, on the river 
Aller, where she died on the 13th of November, 
1726, or just seven months, wanting two days, 
before her husband King George* It is stated 

• The honest and able, though enthusiastic, end at time* ere 
dulous and superstitious Jacobite, Lockhart of Camwutli, tells a 
story which makes George’s sudden death proceed from an agony of 
remorse. “ Having,’' he says, “ mentioned King George s death, it 
will not be reckoned a great digression to give an uccount of a paper 
which perhaps is not so well known in Britain as other parts of 
Europe. About eight or ten weeks after his death, the copy of a 
letter wos propagated and handed about at most of the courts of 
Europe, especially in Germany. An account and copy thereof was, 
whilst I was at Aix-la-Clmpelle. scut by a gentleman of distinction 
in Puris to a French officer, and the like from Vicuna to General 
Count Veiling, governor of Luxembourg, who gave me the copy of it 
and assured me it was dispersed over all Germany. He added that 
some people gave no credit to the commission mentioned In the 
letter being either given or executed, believing the whole to be a 
story forged to vindicate the reputation of the late Electress of Han¬ 
over. However that may be, it took with a great many, and, be the 

S ' true or false, the dispersing it so industriously showed that the 
electress’s friends, some naming her son, and others tiro King of 
Prussin, curried their resentment high against her husband, by their 
endeavours to blacken his memory and represent hU exit in such a 
manner. Follows the letter in English from the French 

' The circumstances of King George’s death are terrible and worth 
tlie knowledge of all our friends: they are kept as much concealed 
as possible even in Germany, so probably will be a secret both in 
England and France. What was told mo lately, by a person of 
superior rank and of great esteem in these parts, I had heard im¬ 
perfectly before from & lady of quality. It seems, wheu the late 
electress was dangerously ill of her last sickness, she delivered to a 
faithful friend a letter to her husband, n]fon promise tiiat it should 
be given into his own hands. It containra a protestation of her inno¬ 
cence. a reproach for his bard usage and unjust treatment, and con¬ 
cluded with a summon* or cit&tiun q> her husband to appear within 
the year and day at the divine tribunal, and there to answer for the 
long and many injuries she had received from him. As this letter 
could not with safety to the bearer be delivered in England or 
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that during her long confinement slie used to 
receive, the sacrament every week, and tjiat every 
time she took the i sacred i8ymbol,«he solemnly pro¬ 
tested her innocence. Of ihu innocence her son 
George II. seems alleys to, ft$e fleet, fully con¬ 
vinced. It is related of hip! that oqce during his 
father’s life he had made a floldltftempt tQ see his 
unfortunate mother; that he eyen crossed (he Aller 
on horseback, opposite to the castle, hut was denied 
access there by the Baron Bulow, the stern jailor 
to whose care she had been committed. Had she 
survived his accession, he intended to restore her 
to liberty and to all her honours. “The Second 
Gqqrge,” says Horace Walpple, “loved his mother 

as much as he hated his father.Lady 

Suffolk (mistress to George II.) has told me her 
surprise, pn going to the new qupen the morning 
after the pews arrived pf the death pf George I., 
at seeing hung up in the queen’s dressing-room a 
\yhole length of a lady in royal robes, and in the 
bedchamber a half length of the same person, 
neither of which Lady Suffolk had ever seen before. 
The prince had kept them concealed, not daring 
to produce them during the life-time of his father.” 
^hc well-known story about Count Kunigsmark 
and the want A paternal and filial affection between 
GeoTge I. ana his son, furnished the Jacobite 
songsters and ballad-makers with some of their 
sharpest points.* 

The deceased sovereign, who expired on Sunday, 
the 11th of June (o.s.), was in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. In spite of many vices and infir¬ 
mities of character, he had, on the whole, submit¬ 
ted admirably well to the restrictions of constitu¬ 
tional monarchy, and had on many occasions dis¬ 
played very considerable ability as a ruler and a 
politician. In private life he seems also to have 
had some attractive qualities. Horace Walpole, 
who was not much given to flattering kings, calls 
him a good-natured prince; and records several 
instances of his amiability, humour, or wit.t His 

Hanover, it vu given to him in )iis coach on the road. He opened 
it immediately, supposing itcamjpftom Itanover; he was so struck 
with these unexpected contents ind his fqtal citation, that his con¬ 
vulsions and apoplexy came last m him; after being blooded his 
mouth turned awry, and they thon proposed to drive off to a nearer 
place than Qsnaburg. but he signed twice or tjtricq with his hand to 
gq on, and that was the only mark of sense he showed. This is no 
secret among the Catholics in Genpupy, but the Protestants hush it 
up as much as they can.’ "—Register <«/ Letters, ia Lockhart Papers. 
According to Horace Walpole', a female prophet “ warned George I. 
to take care of his vile. os he would uot‘ sprvive her a-yoar." 
" That oracle,” he adds, " was probably dictated to the french 
Deborah by the Dtlke and Duchess of Zell, (the parents of Sophia 
Dorothea), who might be apprehensive lest the Duchess qf Kendal 
should bo tempted to removo entirely tho obstacle t? hor conscien¬ 
tious union with their son-in-law.” 

* Every one that knows anything of their Jacobite relics and the 
most popular songs of Scotland will remember how many of Uiem 
go to the tune of " cuckold' Geordie,” meaning George I. and 
" bastard Geordie,” meaning George II. In nearly all circum¬ 
stances, and Under nearly every possible point of view, the courts and 
the personal characters of the two first sovereigns of the House of 
Hanover were hut little calculated to remove or to soothe deep- 
rooted prejudices and antipathies. 

f The following anecdote, expressive of (Seorge |.’s gopd-humourod 
presence of mind, is delightful: — “ On one of Jim journeys to 
Hanover his coach broke. At a distance in view was a chateau of a 
considerable German nobleman. The king sent to horror? assist¬ 
ance. The posaessor came, conveyed t}w kjug to his house, and 
begged the honour of his majesty's accepting a dinnpr while his ear- 
riago WM repairing; and, while the dinner was preparing, begged 
leave to amuse his majesty with a collection of pictures v?hich he 
had formed in several tqwm of Italy. But what did the king see in 


death took place in the palace of his brother, who 
was Bishop of Osngbruck., His mistress, or left- 
handed wife, the Duchess of Kepdal, who had re¬ 
mained behind #t Beider was warned at Ippen- 
buren of his danger? aqd was met oii the road by 
a second courier announcing his demise. She 
befit her breast, tore her hair, and gave other signs 
of violent grief; and then dismissing the English 
ladies, who had deemed it no dishonour to attend 
her, she changed her route, and took the road to 
Brunswick. She soon, however? returned to Eng¬ 
land, where she lived till 1143, chiefly at Kendal 
House, Islcworth. Her great wealth would have 
been greater but for an interference of George II. 
with the testamentary arrangements of his father. 
The late king had made a will bequeathing ample 
legacies to the duchess and her niece or daughter, 
Lady Walsingham; and had intrusted a copy of 
it to Dr. Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury. At 
the very first council at which the new king at¬ 
tended, the archbishop produced this copy of the 
will, expecting that his majesty would immediately 
open it and read it. But the second George, 
without saying a word,* put the precious document 
in his pocket and walked out of the room, and it 
was never more heard of,—the most reverend 
prelate being too timid or too courtly to complain, 
and the duchess probably having weighty reasons 
for avoiding discussions which might endanger 
some of the property she had got. It is said that 
another copy of the will had been deposited with 
the Duke of Brunswick, who suppressed it for a 
seasonable subsidy: and it is added that the cele¬ 
brated Lord Chesterfield, who married the duchess’s 
niece or daughter in 1133, afterwards threatened 
a suit in Chancery touching the will, and obtained 
20,000/. from the court to be quiet.* 

one of the rooms but an unknown portrait of a person in the robes 
and with the regalia of the sovereigns of Great Hritain ? George 
asked whom it represented. The nobleman replied, with much 
diffidence, hut deeeut respect, that, in various journeys to Home, tie 
had been acquainted with the Chevalier de St., George, who had 
done him the honour of Bending him that picture.' ” Upon my word,’ 
said the king, instantly, * it is very like to the family. It was im¬ 
possible to romovc the embarrassment of the proprietor with more 
good-breeding.”— Reminiscences. 

* Horace Walpole, Reminiscence?, Memoirs.—’The young Made¬ 
moiselle Scliulembcrg, who eame ffter with the duchess, and was 
created Countess of Walsingham, liorc a strong resemblance to the 
king; and it seems to have been generally believed Hint he was her 
father, and the duchess her mother. Walpole dwells at greater 
length upon the will, mentioning one or two other circumstances. 
" The poor prelate” (the archbishop), lie says, •• was thunderstruck 
when George II. stalked out of the room with the will in his pocket, 
and hud not the presence of mind or the courage to demand the tes¬ 
tament’s lieing opened, or, at'lcast, to have it registered. No man 
present chose to be more hardy than the person to whom the deposit 
had beon trusted—perhaps none of them immediately conceived the 

possible violation of so solemn an act, so notoriously existent . 

Whispers only by degrees informed the publie that the will was 
burnt. ...... What the contents were was never ascertained. 

Report said that 40,0001. had licen bequeathed to the Duchess Of 
Kendal; and more vague rumours spoke of a large legaey to the 
Queen of Prussia, daughter of the late king. Of that bequest 
demands were afterwards said to have been frequently and roughly 
made by her son, the great King of Prussia (Frederick the Great), 
between whom and his untie subsisted much inveteracy.” After 
mentioning that Lord Chesterfield, resenting his proscription at 
court, was on the point or bringing tho sqbject of the wil| to opeti 
and legal discussion, but was quieted by the payment of 20 , 000 /., 
this caustic recorder, who got his court secrets from Lady Suffolk, 
the mistress of George II., goes on to say—''Hut if the arehbishrtj 
had too timidly betrayed the trust reposed in him from weakness 
and want of spirit, there were two other men who Imd no si; 1 !) 
of imbecility, and who, being independent and above b- 
basely sacrificed their hrfUour and integrity 1 for positive son . gain. 
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Great Seat, of GeojuJ* II. 

[No perfect impression is knowh to exist.] 


GEORGE II. 


a. i). 1727.—Lord Townshend, who had accom¬ 
panied George I. to the continent, hut who had 
beeli left behind on the road, did not reach Osna- 
bruck till his master was dead. He instantly 
dispatched a courier for England, whither he soon 
followed himself. Townshend’s messenger and 
dispatch arrived at .his brother-in-law’s, Sir Robert 
Walpole’s, house, in Chelsea, on the 14th of June. 
Walpole instantly repaired to the palace at Rich¬ 
mond to salute the new sovereign. He found 
that George was retired, according to his usual 
custom, to take his afternoon’s nap. When he 
was roused and informed that his father was dead 
he could scarcely credit the news; but when they 
told him that the prime minister was in his ante¬ 
chamber with the express, he started up and 
rushed out of his bedroom only half-dressed. It 
is said that he could scarcely credit the fact until 
Lord Townshend’s dispatch was produced and 
read. Walpole knelt at his feet, kissed his hand 
as his king, and inquired whom his majesty would 
be pleased to appoint to draw up the usual speech 

George I. had deposited duplicates of his will Mth twtf sovereign 
German princes,—I will not specify them, because, at thin distance 
of time, 1 do not perfectly recollect their titles; but I was actually, 
some years ago, shown a copy of a letter from one of our ambassa¬ 
dors abroad to a secretory of state at that period, in which the am¬ 
bassador said, one of the princes in question would accept the prof¬ 
fered subsidy, and had delivered, or would deliver, the duplicate of 
the king’s will. The other trustee was no doubt as little conscien¬ 
tious and as corrupt. It is pity the late King of Prussia did not 
learn their infamous treachery. Discoursing once with Lodv Suffolk 
on that suppressed testament, she made the only plausible shadow of 
ana excuse that could be made for George II.—she told me that 
'Qcorgo 1. had burnt two wills made in favour of his son. They were 

S ibly the wills of the Duke and Duchess of Zell; or one of them 
kbethatof his mother, the Princess Sophia.”-Glover, the 
j> ftBfe,b twnida», who also tells the -story in his Memoirs pub- 
rtlcK* years ago, asserts that the r ' hasterfleld got was 50,000/. 


or declaration to the council? “ Sir Spencer 
Compton,” replied the ilew monarch abruptly. 
The answer seemed decisive—and implied Sir 
Robert’s dismission. That minister left the apart¬ 
ment and Richmond with the conviction that his 
reign was over, and immediately waited upon 
Compton with the king’s commands. “ Sir Spencer 
Compton,” says Walpole’s son, “ was speaker of 
the House of Commons, and treasurer, I think, at 
that time, to his royal highness, who by that first 
command implied his intention of making Sir 
Spencer his prime minister. He was a worthy 
man, of exceedingly grave formality, but of no parts 
—as his conduct immediately proved. The poor 
gentleman was so little qualified to accommodate 
himself to the grandeur of the moment, and to 
conceive how a new sovereign should address 
himself to his ministers, and he had also been so 
far from meditating to supplant the premier, that 
in his distress it was to Sir Robert Walpole him¬ 
self he had recourse, and whom he besought to 
make the new draft of the king’s speech for him.”* 
The speech which Walpole wrote was delivered 

• Btm'nmencet . —Horace adds, “ Sir Spencer Compton, after- 
wards Earl of Wilmington, was so far from resenting Sir Robert’s 
superior talents, that he remained steadfastly attached to him; and 
when the famous motion for removing Sir Robert was made in both 
Houses, L6M Wilmington, though confined to his bed, and with his 
head blistered, rose and went to the Houso of Lords, to vote against 
& measure that avowed Its own injustice by being grounded only on 
poptilitr tixritour.” This Spencer Compton was second surviving son 
of James Earl of Northampton. He had been treasurer to queen 
Anne's husband and one of the managers at the trial of Doctor 
Sacheverell. At the accession of George 1. he was appointed trea¬ 
surer to the Prince of Wales. His intimacy with Waljiole and his 
steady adherence to the Whigs led to the speakership; and he had 
also been paymaster of the' torses, and treasurer of Chelsea 
Hospital. 
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that same evening to the privy council; and on 
the following day at noon—the 15th of June— 
George If. was peaceably, if not joyously, pro¬ 
claimed king of these realms. He was then in his 
44th year. In person and in manners George was 
still less dignified than his predecessor; he was 
also more fiery and passionate, and was generally 
supposed to have less talent for business. George I. 
had been rather dishonoured by the avarice of his 
mistresses than by his own greed for money; but 
George II. was meanly avaricious—a most unfor¬ 
tunate and odious quality in a prince. This 
master-passion seemed typified in his person and 
features, the first being diminutive, the second 
pinched and hard. He was, however, a man 
of undisputed courage in the field, as his father 
had been before him; and he had these particular 
advantages over his sire—he could speak English 
fluently though with a foreign accent; he knew the 
English people much better, from his having asso¬ 
ciated familiarly with them; he was sociable, com- 
munjefttive, and accessible on all occasions; and 
he had naturally a strong sense of justice and of 
honour. He was also much more temperate than 
his father, who would occasionally indulge in 
strong potatiAs and disclose his state secrets over 
the punch-bowl. In his habits and occupations he 
was as regular as a piece of clock-work; and he 
was so much a slave to routine, that he seemed “ to 
think his having done a thing to-day an unanswer¬ 
able reason for his doing it to-morrow.”* He 

* Letter of Lord Harvey to Horace Walpole. 


sometimes read history, and he had a retentive and 
scrupulous memory as to dates; but as for elegant 
literature he had no sense of its beauties, and lie 
affected to despise what he did not understand. 
He hardly paid more respect to the seventh com¬ 
mandment than had been paid by his father, or 
thgn was paid by the other European potentates 
his contemporaries; but he chose his mistresses 
with far more taste, and instead of being a tyranni¬ 
cal, he was a most kind, and even a submissive, hus¬ 
band. It was, in fact, his good fortune, and the 
good fortune of the nation, that he allowed his wife, 
who was altogether a superior being, to rule him, 
and the state for him; and that his principal 
mistress was one of the quietest and most amiable 
of women. Carolina Wilhelfhina was daughter of 
John Frederick, Margrave of Anspach, and born in 
J683, the same year as her husband George. 
Through the death of her father and the rc-marry- 
ing of her mother, she was left under the guardian¬ 
ship of Frederick I., King of Prussia, and she was 
brought up chiefly at Berlin, under the super¬ 
intendence of her aunt Sophia Charlotte, Frederick’s 
second wife and a sister of George I. From the 
example and instructions of this aunt, who was an 
accomplished woman—a solitary model of refine¬ 
ment in the midst of a gross, clownish, and corrupt 
court—Caroline derived an ardent love of litera¬ 
ture and philosophy, with a fondness for meta¬ 
physical pursuits, which obtained for her the 
eulogium of Clarke and Leibnitz. After rejecting 
the matrimonial overtures of the Archduke Charles, 
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subsequently emperor, she espoused in 1705 
George II., then only Electoral Prince of Hanover. 
She was esteemed handsome before she had the 
small-pox and became corpulent. Her hand and 
arm were greatly admired for their whiteness and 
elegance; and she had a penetrating eye, an ex¬ 
pressive countenance, a fine voice, and much sweet¬ 
ness and grace, particularly when she spoke. A 
Whig poet, who must have felt that there was little 
else about the court of George I. to make it “ the 
darling of the land,” said that the princess was 

" Form'd to gain hearts that Brunswick's cause denied. 

And charm a people to her father's side.”* 

In some respects, however, Caroline would have 
been a promising subject for the satirist; for she 
affected to combine the characters of a philosopher 
and a princess royal and proudly royal, a beauty 
and a wit, a metaphysician and a divine—though, 
in divinity, her notions were scarcely considered 
strictly orthodox. “ Her levees,” says Archdeacon 
Coxe, “ were a strange picture of the motley cha¬ 
racter and manners of a queen and a learned 
woman. She received company while she was at 
her toilet; prayers, and sometimes a sermon, were 
read, learned men and divines were intermixed 
with courtiers and ladies of the household; the 
conversation turned on metaphysical subjects, 
blended with repartees, sallies of mirth, and the 
tittle-tattle of a drawing-room.” “ On the table,” 
says Lord Mahon, “ perhaps, lay heaped together 
the newest ode by Stephen Duck upon her beauty, 
her last letter from Leibnitz upon frcs-will, and a 
most high-wrought panegyric of Dr. Clarke on her 
‘ inimitable sweetness of temper,’ ‘ impartial love 
of truth,’ and ‘ very particular and uncommon 
degree of knowledge, even on matters of the most 
abstract speculation.’ ”t She took great delight in 
making theologians dispute knotty points in her 
presence; in perplexing them with questions con¬ 
cerning the opposite doctrines of the different 
Christian churches, and in carrying on a corre¬ 
spondence with them by means of her bedchamber- 
woman Mrs. Clayton, afterwards Lady Sundon. 
In short, her head was never free of divines and 
philosophers, poets, and authors of all descriptions; 
and it may be that all this did not tend to create 
in her husband a love of books and letters and 
literary men. George, who loved his army extra¬ 
vagantly, and who was nick-named by the Jacobites 
“ the Captain,” or “ the Little Captain,” would 
rather discourse with a cornet of horse or ‘with a 
good corporal of grenadiers, than with all the 
Leibnitzes, Clarkes, Gays, and Popes in the 
world. But mixed with these femme savante 
absurdities, there was a good fund of homely sense, 
discretion, and dignity; and Caroline’s moral 
character was without a blemish. During ten 
years she was im 1 'me than her husband, who 
seldom went x">pt when led contrary 

to her adviev. gestion. Yet she was never 
arrogant, or seemed self-willed, to her husband, 

* Tickell'a Kensington Garden. 

t Clarke’s Pedicatioa to his own and Leibnitz's Letters. 


who, to all outward appearance, was the absolute 
lord and master of the woman who ruled him. 
She had even the very rare philosophy of living 
on a friendly footing with his favourite mistress, 
who was one of her own bedchamber-women. 
Always taking care, however, to make her feel the 
difference between their rank and stations, she 
used to call her banteringly, “ sister Howard,” and 
to employ her at her toilet, making her dress her 
head until she became a countess, but always apolo¬ 
gising to her good Howard! This lady was Hen¬ 
rietta, daughter of Sir Henry Hobart, afterwards 
by her interest made a baron, and then created 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. She was first married 
to Mr. Howard, who subsequently succeeded to the 
earldom of Suffolk, and who left a son he had by 
her, who was the last carl of that branch. At the 
time of their wedding, towards the close of Queen 
Anne’s reign, the young couple, being miserably 
poor, saw no step more promising than to go over 
to Hanover, and endeavour to'ingratiate them¬ 
selves with the future sovereigns of England. 
Mrs. Howard, though extremely acceptable to 
the old Princess Sophia, made no impression on 
the rough heart of her grandson George, until 
after the Hanoverian succession, whe^ she became 
one of the bcdchumber-women to the Princess of 
Wales, his wife; and even then he would have 
preferred the charming and lively Miss Bellendcn, 
if she had not gone off and married one of the 
grooms of his bedchamber, Colonel Campbell, 
who long afterwards succeeded to the title and 
estates of Argyll. “ I do not suppose,” says the 
chronicler of these great court events, “ that love 
had any share in the sacrifice Mrs. Howard made 
of her virtue. She had felt poverty, and was far 
from disliking power. Mr. Howard was probably 
as little agreeable to her as he proved worthless. 
The king, though very amorous, was certainly 
more attracted by a silly idea he had entertained of 
gallantry being becoming, than by a love of variety; 
and he added the more egregious folly of fancy¬ 
ing that inconstancy proved he was not governed : 
but so awkwardly* did lie fifcnage that artifice, that 
it but demonstrated more clearly the influence of 
the queen.” Howard, who only wanted money, 
played the part of the injured husband—no doubt 
to the astonishment of many men about court. He 
went one night into the quadrangle of St. James’s 
palace, and there, in the hearing of the guards and 
others, vociferously demanded to have his wife 
restored to him. 1 He must have foreseen what 
happened—they turned him away from the palace. 
Thereupon he sent a letter to his wife, re-claiming 
her, by the hand of the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
and the archbishop, by his instructions, consigned 
this letter to the queen, “ who had the malicious 
pleasure of delivering the letter to her rival.” In 
the course of the following summer Howard at¬ 
tempted, or made his wife believe that he intended 
to attempt, carrying her off by force; but the end 
of the disgraceful story was, that “ a negotiation 
was commenced with the obstreperous husband, 
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and he sold his own noisy honour and the posses¬ 
sion of his wife for a pension of 1200/. a-year.”* 
But seldom has so amiable a woman submitted to 
royal dishonour, or occupied the invidious and 
most difficult part of mistress to a prince. She 
was pretty rather than handsome, was remarkably 
genteel, and dressed with taste and simplicity. 

“ Her mental qualifications,” says Walpole, “ were 
by no means shining; her eyes and countenance 
showed her character, which was grave and mild. 
Her strict love of truth and her accurate memory 

were always in unison.She was discreet 

without being reserved; and, having no bad quali¬ 
ties, and being constant to her connexions, she 
preserved uncommon respect till the end of her 
life; and, from the propriety and decency of lifer 
behaviour, was always treated as if her virtufe had 
never been questioned; her friends even affecting 
to suppose that her connexion with the king had 
been confined to pure friendship.”* The literary 
men of the day did not offer up all their incense 
to the savante princess and queen; and though 
Caroline may have had the best of the philosophers 
and divines with her, the best of the poets were 
certainly rather with Mrs. Howard or Lady Suffolk. 
In part, perhaps, through the volatility of the race, 
and in part because they fancied that Caroline was 
not so liberal as she ought to bfe, and that the 
mistress must eventually have more power over 
the heart of the king than the wife, and a greater 
faculty for disposing of places and pensions, Gay 
“ put his whole trust in that lady ;” Swiff praised 
her as the person of her sex for whom he had the 
most esteem; and Pope, who always declared that 
he wanted nothing for himself, but ‘'only for his 
friends, and who quarrelled with the princess, 
frequented the society of the mistress, and compli- 
metited herwith some elegant verse. Chesterfield, 
Bolingbroke, and Arbuthnot paid their court in the 
same quarter : but we regret to add that all these 
poets and wits turned against the inoffensive lady, 
and abused her roundly, when they found she could 
be of no use to then; or to their party—that she 
never meddled with state affairs or with that trea¬ 
sury urn in which liy the prizes of places and 
appointments. \ The mistress, in fact, constantly 

* "These now little known anecdotes of Mr. Howard’s Iwhn- 
viour," says Horace Wuljmlo, " I received between twenty and 
thirty years afterwords front the mouth of Lady Suffolk herself. 
She kail left the court about the year 1735, and passed her snijntaers 
at her villa of Marble Hill at Twickenham, living very retired both 
there and in London. I purchased Strawberry Hill m 1747; and, 
being much acquainted with the howes of Dorset, Vere, and others 
of Lady Suffolk's intimates, was nbomc known to her; though 
she and my father lmd been at the head Of two snch hostile factions 
at court. 'Becoming neighbours, and both, after her goeond hus¬ 
band’s death, living single and alone, our acquaintance turned to 
intimacy. Shi* was extremely deaf, and consequently had more 
satisfaction in narrating than in listening; her memory both of re¬ 
mote and of the most recent facts was correct heyond belief. .... 
Each of us knew different parti of many court stories, and each was 
eager to lenru what either could relate more; and thus, by com¬ 
paring notes, we sometimes cotild make out discoveries of a third 
circumstance, before unknown to both.’’—ffmsiseescii. 

t The Uouutoss of Suffolk, having lost her first husband, married 
the Hon. George Berkeley, a brother of the Earl of Berkeley; but 
this was after site bud left the court. 

X " Her credit lmd always been extremely limited by the queen's 
■uporior inttoence, and by the devotion of the minister to her ma- 
jetty., Except a barony, a rad ribbon, and a good place for her bro¬ 
ther, Lady Suffolk could succeed but in very subordinate recom- 


watched and thwarted by the queen, and disre¬ 
garded by the ministers, who knew who it was 
that really held the reins, had scarcely the shadow 
of pride; and to all politics she was constantly 
and wisely averse. Caroline, who from their earliest 
connexion had determined to govern, and deserved 
to do so, retained an undivided sway; and, as she 
was convinced from the first that lio minister 
could stand with Walpole in opposition, there 
could never have been much doubt as to the con¬ 
tinuance of the ministry which George I. had 
left. Sir Robert also at this crisis fixed her favour 
by offering to obtain from parliament a jointure 
for her majesty of 100,000/. a-year, while Sir 
Spencer Compton—who, we suspect, was all ulong 
playing into Walpole’s hands—would only under¬ 
take to propose 60,000/. Her majesty repre¬ 
sented to her husband, at a fitting moment, that 
Compton was not even able to draw up a declara¬ 
tion; that it would be highly prejudicial to his 
affairs to prefer to the minister in actual possession 
a man in whose own judgment his predecessor 
was the fittest person to execute his office; she 
dwelt upOn the danger of a motley cabinet; and she 
hinted that Walpole had agreed to carry through the 
House of Commons an augmentation to the civil list 
of 130,000/. This settled the business;—there was 
no more question of Sir Spencer Compton as 
prime minister; he got a pceritge, the Order of 
the Garter, and the presidency of the council; and 
the king re-appointed the old ministry. The only 
change that took place in the cabinet was one 
which squared with the interests and views of 
Walpole and his brother-in-law, Townshend. 
Lord Berkeley, who had been in alliance with 
their dangerous rival, Lord Carteret,- was dis¬ 
missed from the Admiralty, and replaced by Lord 
Torrington, who was wholly devoted to Walpole. 
The change, however, art the king’s determination 
was sudden and unexpected. The son of the for¬ 
tunate prime minister says, “ The instance I shall 
cite will be a true picture of courtiers. Their ma¬ 
jesties had removed froiff. Richmond to their tem¬ 
porary palace in Leicester Fields, on the very 
evening of their receiving notice of their accession 
to the crown; and thfe next day all the nobility 
and gentry in town crowded to kiss their hands: 
my mother amongst the rest, who, Sir Spencer 
Compton’s desigtiatioh, and not‘its evaporation, 
being known; could not make her Avay between 
the scornful backs and elbows of her late devotees, 
ntir could approach nearer to the queen than the 
third or fourth row: but no sdoner was she des¬ 
cried by her majesty, than the queen said alottd, 
‘ There I am sure I see a friend!’ The torrent 
divided and shrunk to either side; ‘ and, as I 
came away,’ said my mother, ‘ I might have 


mendations. Her own acquisitions were so moderate, that, besides 
Marble Hill, which cost the kina 10,0001. or 12,000/., her com¬ 
plaisance had not heen too dearly purchased, She left the court 
with a# income so little to bPfenvled, that, though an economist and 
not expensive. *he found’herself straitened; und, besides Marble 
Hill, she did not atrt&f le«fa'20;0Q0i. to her. family ."—Walpole, 
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walked over their heads, if I had pleased.* ”* 
The opposition, of all colours and shades, appears 
to have been stunned *or bewildered. In con¬ 
formity to the Act of Settlement, the parliament 
assembled the day after the announcement of the 
death of George I., that is, on the 15th of June; 
hut it was prorogued by commission till the 27th. 
On that day the king went to the House of Peers; 
and, after expressing his concern for his father’s 
death, and his own determination to preserve the 
constitution, and secure to all his subjects the full 
enjoyment of their religious and civil rights, he 
gave his sanction to, the late measures of govern¬ 
ment. The address of condolence and congratu¬ 
lation was moved by Sir Paul Methuen, was 
seconded by Walpole, and was carried without 
any attempt at opposition. On the 3rd of July 
Walpole proposed that the entire revenue of the 
civil list, which had been found to produce about 
130,000/. more than the 700,000/. granted to the 
late king, should be settled on his majesty during 
life. The “ thorough Shippen” observed that the 
sum of 700,000/. had been considered by all as 
an ample royal revenue; and that it was to be 
hoped that many personal expenses, particularly 
those incurred in the frequent journeys to Han¬ 
over, would cease or decrease in this reign; that 
in the reign of the late Queen Anne the revenue 
did not in general exceed the sum of 550,000/., and 
yet parliament was called upon only once in a reign 
of thirteen years to pay the debts contracted by her 
civil government, and these debts were occasioned 
by her majesty’s piety and generosity, and espe¬ 
cially by her devoting 100,000/. per annum to the 
public service during the war; that in the late 
reign of George I.; which was nearly the same 
length as that of Anne, 500,000/. hacTbeen twice 
voted for the discharge of the civil list debts; and 
during the last session 125,000/. were granted for 
purposes not yet explained; notwithstanding which 
there was a civil list debt of 600,000/. unaccounted 
for, but which he supposed had been contracted in 

* Horace accounts for all this, and for the success of his father, 
without thinking of giving him credit for any superior morality. 
“ The pre-occupation of the queen in favour of Walpole must be ex¬ 
plained. He had early discovered that, in whatever gallantries 
George Prince of Wales indulged or affected, even tlio person of his 
princess was dearer to him than any charms in his mistresses: and, 
though Mrs. Howard (afterwards Lady Suffolk) was openly declared 
his favourite, as avowedly as the Duchess of Kendal was Ills father’s, 
Sir Robert’s sagacity discerned that the power would he lodged with 
Hie wifc.not with the mistress; and he not ouly devoted himself to the 
princess, but totally abstained from ever visiting Mrs. Howard; while 
the injudicious multitude eoneiuded that tlio common consequences 
of an inconstant husband's passion for his concubine would follow; 
and accordingly warmer, if not public, vows were made to the sup¬ 
posed favourite thun to the prince's consort. They especially, who 
in the late reign had been out of favour at court, had, to pave their 
future path to favour, and to secure the fall of Sir Robert Walpole, 
sedulously, and no doul»t zealously, dedicated themselves to the 
mistress; Bolingbroke secretly, his friond Swift openly, and as am¬ 
bitiously, cultivated Mrs. Howard: and the neighbourhood of 
Pope's villa to Richmond facilitated their intercourse; though his 
religion forbade his entertaining views beyond those of serving his 
friends. Lord Bathurst, another of that connexion, and Lord 
Chesterfield, too early for his interest, founded their hopes on Mrs. 
Howard’* influence; but, astonished and disappointed at finding 
Walpole not shaken from his seat, they determined on an experi¬ 
ment tlfat should be the touchstone otfim. Howard’s credit. They 
persuaded her to demand of the now king an earl's coronet for Lora 
Bathurst; she did; the queen put in. her veto; and Swift, in de¬ 
spair, returned to Ireland, to lament .Qqcei^nnc apd curse queen 
Caroline, under the mask of patriotism, .* country, he abhorred 
■wd despised."—iteminncences. 


a manner not fit tp be owned, or swallowed up in 
the bottomless gulf of secret service. Shippen 
added that this amazing extravagance had hap¬ 
pened under ministers who pretepded to surpass 
all their predecessors in the knowledge and care 
of the public revenue; that lie thought no addition 
to the civil list was needed, and that he should 
move that the duties and resources appropriated 
should be strictly limited so as to make up the 
clear yearly sum of 700,000/., and no more. Yet, 
so thorouglily was Walpole the master of this par¬ 
liament, that not a single member rose to second 
Shippen; the motion was dropped, and the 
130,000/. were added to the 700,000/. And on 
the 9th it was agreed, with the same unanimity, 
that the sum of 100,000/. per annum should be 
settled as a jointure upon the queen, in case of her 
surviving her husband. On the 17th the king, 
from the throne, thanked the Commons for this 
mark of attachment and affection; and, after adt 
verting to the flourishing state of the country, 
prorogued the parliament. The necessary disso¬ 
lution was proclaimed shortly after, and writs 
were issued lor a new parliament to meet in the 
month of January. 

The Jacobites, whom no scries of failures could 
wholly discourage, had been sanguine in their 
hopes that the death of the first George would lead 
to a revolution, and eventually to a restoration; 
but at the critical moment they saw all these hopes 
vanish into thin air; and the Earl of Strafford was 
obliged to confess to the Pretender that the torrent 
was too strong for his friends to resist.* At 
the news of George l.’s death the Pretender set 
out from Bologna, where lie had been residing, 
and travelled rapidly across the Alps to Lorraine, 
whence he dispatched a messengeimo Bishop 
Atterbury, who was now residing at Paris as a 
regular agent or minister of the Stuart, and who, 
indisputably, was holding a correspondence with a 
desperate faction in England. The bishop, how¬ 
ever, had small consolation or encouragement to 
offer to his master. “ Youiyill observe, Sir,” wrote 
Atterbury, “ what a spirit of caution and lear pos¬ 
sesses your friends at home, and how they dread 
any alarm being given to the government, or taken 

by it.It appears that nothing is to be 

expected from them, without a foreign , and a 

very considerable assistance .It is plain 

that the Tories at this tum hoped to get into place, 
if not into power; aqd though they resolved to 
keep their principles find inclinations (i. e. their 
devotion*to the Pretender) if they had clone so, I 
much question whether they really would, or, 
rather, I am satisfied that the bulk of them would 
not.”t Nor were the advices received from other 
Jacobite agents much more encouraging. Lord 
Orrery, in London, confessed that the number of 
discontented among the people was small; and he 

* Letter from Strafford to the Pretender, dated June 21, 1727, 
published bv Lord Mahon, from Stuart Paper*, in Appendix to Hist. 
Eng. from Peace of Utrecht. 

f Stuart Papers, Lord Mahon, Appendix.. 
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deplored the servility, ignorance, and poor spirit 
of the English nohility and gentry, who, he said, 
were striving who should sell themselves at the 
best price to the new court, but were resolved to 
sell themselves at any price. Lockhart, who had 
been obliged to fly from Scotland, where some of 
his plotting had been discovered, declared that the 
project of himself and his friends returning to 
their country without a foreign army to back them, 
was a hopeless one, that could only bring down 
ruin upon the cause and all that adhered to it. At 
the same moment the little beggared and vaga¬ 
bond court of the Pretender was distracted with 
all kinds of intrigues, jealousies, and animosities; 
and the Pretender himself had behaved so unfaith¬ 
fully and so savagely to his wife Clementina, that 
that high-spirited woman had ran away from him 
and shut herself up in a convent at Rome. By 
this conduct James had given deep offence both to 
the court of Vienna and the court of Madrid. The 
court of Versailles, which had taken no part in 
these matrimonial quarrels, had other and far 
more weighty reasons for not wishing to have the 
Stuart on their side of the Alps; and, upon the 
representations of the English government, they 
directed the Duke of Lorraine to drive James out 
of his territories. By the advice of Atterbury, 
however, instead of crossing the Alps, the Preten¬ 
der went into the pope’s town of Avignon. But he 
was not left undisturbed there; and in the course 
of a few months he was obliged to return to Italy^ 
wherq his wife forgave him and rejoined him. 
Atterbury had been, afid. continued to be, deeply 
involved in all the contemptible intrigues of the 
little Jacobite court, aiming at nothing less than 
at that supreme voice in their councils which had 
once belonjfc to his friend and ally Bolingbroke. 
This Protestant prelate caballed with priests, 
monks, and mistresses; took part with the husband 
against the injured wife; overthrew the influence 
of the Earl of Mar and General Dillon; and then, 
becoming jealous of Hay and Murray, the Preten¬ 
der's new ministers, he took 1 'part with the wife 
against the husband, and reviled James as a selfish, 
dangerous, and incurable blockhead. He conti¬ 
nued, however, to plot and cabal to the last; and 
died at Paris early in 1731, in the seventieth year 
of his age. Every man that joined the Pretender 
became convinced of his woful incapacity, and 
ran a raf>id race to misery and ruin. The volatile, 
debauched, but witty Duke of Wharton went 
abroad in the year 1726, attached himself to the 
Pretender’s party, and embraced, or pretended to 
embrace, the Roman Catholic religion; and Lord 
North did the same. The latter nobleman soon 
left the jangling court in disgust, and entered the 
Spanish service, in which he died seven or eight 
years after. Wharton was sent to Madrid, in the 
time of Ripperda’s mad schemes, to assist the 
Duke of Ormond in pressing for an invasion of 
England, and to justify or excuse the conduct of 
the Pretender to his wife. At Madrid he behaved 
like a drunkard and madman. “The Duke of 


Wharton,” writes Keene, the British'consul, on 
April the5th, 1726, “hasnot been sober, or scarce 
had a pipe but of his mouth, since he came from 
his expedition to St. Ildefonso. On Tuesday last 
I had some company with me that the Duke 
of Liria and Wharton wanted to speak with. 
Wharton made his compliments, and placed him¬ 
self, by me. I did not think myself obliged to 
turn out his star and garter; because, as he is an 
everlasting talker and tippler, in all probability he 
would lavish out something that might be of use 
to know, at least might discover, by the warmth 
of his hopes and expectations, whether any scheme 
was to be put in immediate execution in favour of 
his dear master, as he calls the Pretender. He 
began with telling me he had just then left the 
Duke de Ripperda, after an audience of an hour 
and a half and four minutes. The Duke of Ormond 
was with him; but that circumstance he omitted. 
I told him, sure it must have been an affair of the 
greatest importance to his new cause, that could 
have made Ripperda spare so much of his time, 
considering the multiplicity of business he is 
charged with. At which says he, You will shortly 
see the event; it is in my power to make your 
stocks fall as I think fit; my master is now in a 
postchaise, but the place he designs for I shall 
not tell you. He complained that Mr. Stanhope 
had prevented his seeing their Catholic majesties; 
but I .am very sure that he has delivered in some 
proposals in writing, which are not disencouraged; 
for on the 1st of May, his P’s birth-day, both he 
and the Duke of Liria, amongst a thousand other 
things they let slip, were fond of drinking a per¬ 
petual union of the saints of the day—whom 
God has jojned let no man separate. The even¬ 
ing he was with me he declared himself the 
Pretender’s priipg minister, and Duke of Wharton 
and Northumberland. ‘Hitherto (says he) my 
master’s interest has been managed by the Duchess 
of Perth and three or four other old women, who 
meet under the portal of St. Germains; he wanted 
a Whig, and a brisk one, to put them in the right 
train, and I am the man; you may now look upon 
me Sir Philip Wharton,' knight of the garter, and 
Sir Robert Walpole, knight of the bath, running a 
course, and by God he shall be hard pressed; he 
bought my family pictures, but they will not be long 
in his possession; that account is still open; neither 
he nor King George shall be six months at ease, as 
long as I have the honour to serve in the employ 
I am in. He mentioned mighty things from Mos- 
covy, and talked so much nonsense and contradic¬ 
tions, that it was neither worth my while to re¬ 
member them, or yours to read them. I used 
him very cavalierement ; upon which he was 
affronted; sword and pistol next day; but before 
I slept a gentleman was sent to desire everything 
might be forgot: what a pleasure must it have been 
to have killed a prime minister?”* Soon after 

* Letter to Mr. Robinson, afterwards Sir Benjamin, inllnrtlwicke 
State Papers,—Keene continues: " I must not forget to observe one 
tiling to you, that is, not only he, but several of his party, beforo he 
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this the Duke of Wharton received, at Madrid, an 
order under the privy seal of England, command¬ 
ing him on. his allegiance to return home. It is 
said that he scornfully threw the letter out of his 
coach window—its contents he certainly set at 
defiance. The end of this famed president of the 
Hell-fire Club, who had left England with a consti¬ 
tution as shattered as his fortune, could not he far 
distant. His first wife having died in England, 
he married Miss O’Byrne, the daughter of an 
exiled Irish colonel and a maid of honour to the 
Queen of Spain, in one freak, and abandoned her 
just as suddenly in another. He joined the Spanish 
army as a volunteer, and fought against his country¬ 
men at the absurd siege of Gibraltar. From Spain 
lie soon went into Italy, where he boasted of his 
enthusiastic, zeal for the Pretender, and complained 
to him that some gentlemen branded that zeal 
with the name of madness. A short month after 
this he was in France, writing to Horace Walpole, 
protesting his loyalty to the House of Hanover, 
and declaring that ever since the accession of his 
present majesty George II. he had absolutely re¬ 
fused to be concerned with the Pretender or any 
of his affairs. “ I am coming to Paris,” wrote 
this undoubted madman to the English minister, 
“ to put myself entirely under your excellency’s 
protection, and hope that Sir Robert Walpole’s 
good nature will prompt him to serve a family 
which his generosity induced him to spare.” * At 
Paris Wharton repeated these assurances to the 
prime minister’s brother Horace Walpole, to whom 
lie gave, “ in a rambling way that was entertaining 
enough, an account of several of his late motions and 
actions while he was in the Pretender’s service.”t 
Sir Robert, however, who had by this time pre¬ 
ferred against him an indictment for high treason, 
refused to receive any application from him; and 
thereupon Wharton made fresh vows of fidelity to 
the Pretender, and begged and got some money 
from that court. After wandering about Europe 
with a numerous but ragged .retinue of servants, 
he went again into Spain, where his whole stock 
was one shirt, one cravat, and 500 livres. To save 
him from starving, the Spanish court gave him the 
command of a regiment at Lcrida. There his much 
abused constitution broke completely; he derived 
tome benefit from the mineral waters of Cattilonia, 
hut he soon relapsed, and was discovered by the 
thuritablc monks of the Bcrnardine convent of 

enme, whenever the occasion happened, were full of euloginms of 
ray Lord Sunderland, whose denlli they lament as u fatal blow to 
their cause. Upon the whole behaviour of this gentleman, it is easy 
toi observe that some project iu their favour was certainly laid in 
Vienna; but Ripperdu must have found himself not able to sustuiu 
»t. since lie was better informed of the true state of Spain, which 
raust have obliged him to lay it aside HU a better opportunity offer*. 
Wharton, Lina, and the young Jacks are yet fond of it, and if it 
depends on them, would now put it in execution; but the graver sort 
of them are not so confident, nor so much on their mettle. Wharton 
y»» tolling the Duke of Oimond that his master did not love fox¬ 
hunting, but that he promised to go to Newmarket: to which lie 
answered, he saw no great probability of it ou a sudden, but wished 
the Prttcnder might tukc such care or hisaffuirs, that ho might 1« 

, . i? kec ? word. But I think yon will see our new knight 
, "P himseli of his new honours before twelve months are passed, if 
he 6c thought worth the receiving.” 

* Coxe, Life of Walpole. 

T Letter from II. Walpole to his brother. 

VOL. IV. 


I Poblet, lying in a small village in a most wretched 
state of helplessness and destitution. The monks 
carried him to their own house, and, according to 
their own account, bis penitence and their prayers 
made that conversion to Catholicism real which 
before had only been feigned. According to a 
common practice with dying penitents Wharton 
put on the monastic habit, and on the 31st of May, 
1731, or about a week after his removal to the 
convent, he expired in that dress and was interred 
in the convent church, where a plain slab in an 
aisle apart from other monuments marks the last 
resting place <?f the last noble Wharton ! The Earl 
of Mar, who had managed the rebellion in Scot¬ 
land in 1715, died at Aix-la-chnpelle about a year 
after Wharton, distrusted by the Pretender and 
despised by every one. As for the inferior agents 
of the expelled family, they were, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, a base and knavish crew—the Jonathan 
Wildes of politics. Many of them took money on 
both sides the water, and communicated the letters 
with which they were intrusted to the cabinet of 
St. James’s. The honest Lockhart was told that 
Walpole had a key to the cipher he used in corre¬ 
sponding with James and his advisers. “ I re¬ 
plied,” says the Scottish Jacobite, “that I did not 
believe one word of this; for it was a usual trick 
in statesmen to pretend they had intelligence of 
the most secret doings, with a design of raising 
jealousies and fears among their enemies: where¬ 
upon one of my friends returned, that he was 
determined to convince me, and they produced 
a paper, which contained the cant names of the 
persons and several otherfr in my cipher, tell¬ 
ing me distinctly who was meant by them, adding 
pith an oath that he read the seized letters with 
no other impediment than turning ov^r the leaves 

of his cipher.This I confess surprised 

me much, and having said that I could not imagine 
how they had come by these papers, it was 
answered, ‘ What is proof against the money of 
Great Britain ?’ ” Lockhart ruminated whom he 
ought to accuse as the author of this treachejy, and 
finally concluded that it must have proceeded from 
some one near the Pretender’s person, who had 
access to his papers. 

a.d. 1728.—The new parliament assembled on 
the 23rd of January, and was soon found to be 
as loyal and as compliant as the last. Indeed it 
appears that Walpole had gained by the elections. 
As Sir Spencer Compton had been elevated to the 
peerage, it became necessary to appoint a new 
speaker; and Arthur Onslow, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished of the many eminent men that have 
filled that post, was elected unanimously. The 
king’s speech was, at the first glance, rather alarm¬ 
ing ; he assured the Houses that it was absolutely 
necessary to continud those warlike preparations 
which had hitherto secured the nation, as the exe¬ 
cution of the preliminaries signed at Paris in his 
father’s time had been retarded by unexpected 
difficulties, raised chiefly by the obstinate opposi¬ 
tion of Spain. Shippen again raised his bold 
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voice in opposition, reflecting severely upon mi¬ 
nisters, and abusing the fleet for not having rifled 
the galleons at Carthagena and plundered Porto 
Bello, “ whereby we might have had those riches 
in our hands to dispute with the Spaniards.” Sir 
William Wyndham seconded Shippcn, and abused 
the languid measures of government and the dila¬ 
tory course of their diplomacy; but their amend¬ 
ments were not risked to the chances of a divi¬ 
sion. George II. on his accession had pretended 
to turn off the Germans that crowded the court, 
and to renounce that partiality for Hanover of 
which his father had been accused; yet he now 
obliged ministers to ask parliament for 230,000/. 
for the maintenance during this year of 12,000 
German troops, described as Hessians, in the pay 
of England. Upon this strong point the opposi¬ 
tion made a stand; but they could muster only 84 
votes against 280. Other bargains were struck 
with the Duke of Brunswick, who was to receive 
a yearly subsidy of 25,000/. While Bolingbroke 
was at work in the Craftsman, Pultcney, thinking 
the opportunity favourable, undertook to prove 
in the House of Commons that, notwithstanding 
the sinking fund and the sacrifices made, the 
national debt was on the increase; but a large 
majority affirmed with Walpole that it had 
decreased and was decreasing. In reply to an 
address of the Commons recjucsting a specific 
account of 250,000/., which bail been put down as 
secret service money, the king said that he trusted 
the House would repose the same confidence in 
him' as they had reposed in his father; and 
declared that a specific account of such disburse¬ 
ments could not be given, without manifest pre¬ 
judice to the public Bervicc. Pultcney inveighed 
against this principle as tending to render parlia¬ 
ment useless, to cover embezzlement, and to screen 
corrupt and rapacious ministers; and, in the course 
of a prolonged debate, the ministers were repeat¬ 
edly and loudly called upon to give an account of 
the moneys: but all that Walpole could or would 
answer* was, that the sums hud been expended in 
negotiations too delicate to be specified. He was 
suspected of having used the best part, if not all, 
of the money in managing the elections and in buy¬ 
ing up the votes of members; but, by a lucky coin¬ 
cidence, while he was in the midst of his speech 
an express arrived announcing that the King of 
Spain, who had hoped to see a revolution in Eng¬ 
land, had at length ratified the former preliminaries 
with France and England, and referred the settle¬ 
ment of all differences to the congress, which was 
now appointed to be held at Soissons instead of Aix- 
la-chapelle. Walpole, who, no doubt, had helped 
to time the arrival of the dispatch, instantly read 
it to the House, adding, with dramatic effect, “ tliat 
the nation would be now relieved from the burthen 
of the late expenses, and that he could assure the 
members who called so loudly for a specification 
of the secret service money, that it had been ex¬ 
pended in obtaining the conclusion of this peace.” 
In this manner he rode over the heads of Pulteney, 
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Shippen, and the rest, and carried everything he 
attempted by large majorities. His witty son after¬ 
wards said, that a good majority, like a good sum 
of money, soon makes itself bigger! 

The Congress of Soissons opened on the 19th of 
June, when the ministers of the emperor, France, 
Spain, Great Britain, and the northern courts pro¬ 
ceeded to perplex each other with an interminable 
scries of memorials, and counter-memorials. Car¬ 
dinal Fleury had, however, effected a reconciliation 
between the courts of Versailles and Madrid; and 
Lord Chesterfield, who was residing as ambassador 
at the Hague, had soon to announce that Philip 
and the emperor, who had so recently pledged 
their faith to each other in the treaty of Vienna, 
were becoming irreconcilable enemies. 

a.d. 1729.—Frederick, Prince of Wales, anti 
heir to the throne, had hitherto been left at 
Hanover, and had never been allowed to visit Eng¬ 
land; but now he came over, and was received 
with exceeding great joy by the nation. lie was 
twenty-one years of age, and seemed full of pro¬ 
mise—and, as Lord Mahon observes, the multi¬ 
tude are always apt to love an heir-apparent better 
than a king. If George had seen his arrival with 
satisfaction he soon had occasion to regret the 
hoyr of his coming; for his son behaved to him 
precisely as he, when Prince of Wales, had behaved 
to his own lather. The parliament assembled on 
the 21st of January, when the king still expressed 
something like an uncertainty as to whether we 
were to have peace or war; declaring, however, 
his unwillingness to kindle a new war in Europe 
precipitately. Spain, in fact, had interrupted the 
trade which had for some time been carried on by 
connivance, though not by actual permission, be¬ 
tween the English colonies and the West Indies 
mid her dominions on the South American con¬ 
tinent; and the merchants of London and other 
places, suffering from this interruption, vented 
their complaints in petitions to parliament. Auothcr 
complaint was, that the Spaniards were preventing 
the English from cutting log-wood in Campeachy 
bay. The Commons agreed in a declaration that 
the Spaniards had violated treaties; and also in 
an address desiring that his majesty would be ^ 
pleased to use his utmost endeavours to procure a 
just and reasonable satisfaction for these injuries, 
and for securing to his majesty’s subjects the free 
exercise of commerce and navigation to and from the 
British colonies in America. The opposition now 
adopted a curious course, proclaiming that it was 
the broken promise of George I. and his minister to 
restore Gibraltar to Spain which had* incensed 
King Philip, produced all these mischiefs, and 
still threatened a war—holding, however, at the 
same time that Gibraltar was on no account to be 
ceded, and that the fault was in having made the 
promise. A motion had been made before for 
producing the letter of George I. to Philip;,,but 
Walpole had then replied that, the promise having 
been given when he was not in administration, he 
was in no respect answerable for it; that if it 
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had ever been made he could venture to assure the 
House that it must have been only a conditional 
promise, and rendered void by the refusal of Spain 
to comply with the terms proposed {which was the 
fact); that he himself had always maintained that 
Gibraltar could never be granted without full con¬ 
sent of parliament; but that, as to producing the 
late king’s letter, he was of opinion that the pri¬ 
vate letters of princes were almost as sacred as 
their persons. But now, when a fresh call was 
made for the letter, he produced it to the House 
of Lords, where the opposition moved this resolu¬ 
tion :—“ That effectual care be taken in any treaty 
that the King of Spain do renounce all claims and 
pretensions to Gibraltar and Minorca in plain and 
strong terms.” This, however, was overruled by 
a large majority with a counter-resolution:— 
“That the Ilousc relies upon his majesty for pre¬ 
serving his undoubted right to Gibraltar and 
Minorca.” Similar proceedings took place in the 
House of Commons, where also the royal letter 
was produced. It was during this session, and on 
the 20th of February, that the Ilousc of Com¬ 
mons, taking great offence at Mr. llaikes, a re¬ 
spectable printer of Gloucester, for publishing 
some reports of their proceedings, unanimously 
resolved “ That it is an indignity tff, and a breach 
of the privilege of, this House, for any person to 
presume to give in written or printed newspapers 
any account or minutes of the debates or other 
proceedings of this House, or ef any committee 
thereof; ” and “ That, upon discovery of the 
authors, printers, or publishers, this House will 
proceed against the offenders with the utmost 
severity.” If these resolutions had been continued 
in force we much .question whether by this time 
there would have been any House of Commons— 
any parliament whatsoever to have its proceedings 
reported. There certainly seemed, however, in 
the course of the same session some good reason 
for drawing the veil of mystery over the doings of 
the House. For example, Walpole, proposed, and 
the Commons voted by a laTgc majority, a grant to 
his majesty of 115,000/. to supply a deficiency in 
the civil list—which deficiency did not exist, as 
there had been no fulling off whatever in the civil 
list revenues. To add mockery to robbery, there 
was inserted some futile provision for the repay¬ 
ment of this money at his majesty’s death. There 
is, however, otic strong argument in excuse of the 
still growing bribery and corruption of Robert 
Walpole: the majority of public men were so de¬ 
testably mean and venal that there were no means 
of securing them except by money ; and, but for 
the sums expended in home negotiations “ too 
delicate to be specified,” it may be doubted whe¬ 
ther he could have driven on the car of govern¬ 
ment at all, and whether England Ivould not have 
been involved in disgraces abroad and in constant 
turmoils and troubles at home. 

On the 14th of May George terminated the 
session with a most gracious speech, in which 
he extolled the wisdom and patriotism of his 


parliament. Soon after he departed for his 
German dominions, leaving Queen Caroline sole 
regent during his absence. The queen, who 
continued to exercise the same authority in the 
like cases as long as she lived, gave almost 
universal satisfaction to the nation by her prudent 
and dignified conduct. To settle, if possible, 
the differences with Spain, the peace-loving 
Walpole now dispatched the former ambassador, 
Mr. William Stanhope, to the Spanish court, 
which had fixed itself for a time at Seville. Stan¬ 
hope was indisputably one of the most accom¬ 
plished of English diplomatists; and on the 9th 
of November, after many vexations and difficulties, 
lie brought to a conclusion the celebrated and ad¬ 
vantageous treaty of Seville, by which Spain joined 
in a defensive alliance with England, France, and 
Holland, confirmed preceding treaties, revoked 
the exclusive privileges granted to the subjects of 
the emperor by the treaty of Vienna, put the Eng¬ 
lish trade in America on its former footing, re¬ 
stored all captures, and confirmed the Assiento. 
The question of Gibraltar was passed over in 
silence ; but at the very same moment the Spa¬ 
niards were devising and erecting works which 
they trusted would for ever cut off the communica¬ 
tions of that glorious fortress with the main land, if 
they did not some day enable them to strike the 
English banner from its pride of place. In short, 
they were constructing the memorable lines of 
San Roque, or the Cumpo, which ran right across 
the narrow sandy isthmus tlmt counts the rock 
with the Andalusian main ; and no remonstrances 
on the part of England could make Philip desist. 
“ I was ussured,” writes Mr. Keene, the English 
consul, on the 20th of May, 1731, “that, if the 
whole universe should fall upon the king to make 
him desist, he would rather let himself be cut to 

pieces than consent.We might as well 

pretend to Cadiz as to the spot where the line is.”* 
The English government, it should appear, did not 
claim the spot, hut they did pretend that it should 
be considered as neutral gmund, and not converted 
into means of imprisoning and annoying their gar¬ 
rison at Gibraltar. When nearly a century had 
elapsed, and these lines, strengthened for repeated 
sieges, had been the cause of infinite mischief to 
the English, they were blown into the air through 
an ingenious device; and the only remains of what 
cost the Spaniards many millions of hard dollars 
now consist of a sightless heap of stones which can 
never again be put, in tlmt place, one upon the 
other.t 

a.d. 1730.—Parliament re-assembled in the 

• Coxe, Memoirs of the Spanish House of Bourbon. 

t In th'e Inst war, when the French advanced to the town of Snn 
Roque, the troops and people run for protection to the neutral 
ground under tin- guns of Gibraltar, and the governor of that pluee 
persuaded them that the French intended to attack the lines, that 
he could spare no troops for their defence, and that they hy them 
selves would he incapable of holding them; and, in line, tliut the 
best and only tiling to do was to blow them up—a pleasant task, in 
which nearly every English inhabitant of Gibraltar took a part - 
civilians, military, merchants, clerks, shopkeepers! Owing to the 
excavations which have been made in the rock, and the tremendous 
batteries which have been brought to bear upon the spot, it is 
scarcely putuible to rc-erefflfcoK famous lines. 
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month of January, when hia majesty declared that 
the peace of Europe was now firmly established by 
the treaty of Seville; but When the terms of that 
treaty were before them, the opposition raised nu¬ 
merous objections to it, complaining more particu¬ 
larly Jtfat the right of Great Britain to Gibraltar 
and Minorca was not formally and explicitly ac¬ 
knowledged ; that the guarantee of Tuscany, Parma, 
and Piacfenfca *to the infant Don Carlos might in¬ 
volve Great Britain in future quarrels; and that it 
had been most unwisely agreed to convoy in Eng¬ 
lish ships six thousand Spanish troops to garrison 
Leghorn, Porto Ferrajo, Parma, &c., which had 
so incensed the court of Vienna, that an edict had 
been issued by the emperor, prohibiting the sub¬ 
jects of Great Britain from trading in his domi¬ 
nions. At the same moment Ins imperial majesty, 

. cut-off from the. supplies of Spanish money, was 
attempting to raise a loan of 400,000/. in the city 
of London. Walpole determined to stop this bor¬ 
rowing and lending; and a bdl was presently 
brought in and carried, prohibiting loans to any 
foreign power without express licence from the 
king under his privy seal. The opposition called 
this a bill of terrors, and an advantageous bargain 
for the Dutch, who would get into their money- 
market all the business of great loans; but Wal¬ 
pole replied that it was not to be expected that 
British merchants should be permitted to lend 
their money to be employed against the British 
nation, or to assist with supplies the enemies of 
their country And through want of money the 
emperor was compelled to moderate his indigna¬ 
tion and silbrnit to terms of accommodation. Wal¬ 
pole carried with somewhat more difficulty his 
annual motion for continuing the subsidies to the 
Hessians and other German troops; a minority of 
169 rallying against him on this ground. On the 
16th of February the opposition proposed their 
famous Pension Bill, which went to disable all 
persons from sitting in parliament who had any 
pension, or any offices held in trust for them from 
the crown, directly or indirectly; and which pro¬ 
vided that every member on taking his seat should 
take an oath that he had no pension, gratuity, re¬ 
ward, office, or place; and that in case of his after¬ 
wards accepting anything, he should signify it to 
the House within fourteen days. Walpole himself, 
knowing how popular the bill was abroad, was 
prudently silent, and the bill was carried by a ma¬ 
jority of 144 to 134. The odium of negativing it 
rested therefore with the Lords, who threw it out 
after a long debate and a protest entered by twenty- 
six peers. It appears that this business widened,a 
breach which had for some time been open in the 
friendship of the two brothers-in-law, Walpole and 
Townshend, and that Townshend was dissatisfied 
at having the odious part of the business left to 
himself in the Upper House. In the following 
session, when Townshend was dismissed, Walpole 
did not hesitate to oppose the motion, or to de¬ 
scribe the Pension Bill as tending to erect the 
House into a court of inquisition. During the 


whole of his administration, however, he left the 
bill, which was the most popularity-gaining mea¬ 
sure of the opposition, to he rejected by the Lords. 
It will be remembered that France had agreed 
at the peace of Utrecht, and in a subsequent treaty, 
to destroy the harbour of Dunkirk; hut that power 
had never kept its disagreeable promise in full, pre¬ 
tending, not without reason, that the interests of 
the inhabitants and the strong feeling of the French 
nation generally prevented or delayed their com¬ 
pliance. Bolingbroke sent over his secretary, 
Brinsden, to inspect the state of the port and works 
of Dunkirk, and Brinsden reported that the 
French, instead of letting them go to ruin, were 
repairing them and making them more formidable 
than ever. Upon this exaggerated report, the 
opposition got up a debate tending to excite and 
alarm the English people; and then moved for an 
address, that “ the king should direct tha tall orders, 
instructions, reports, and proceedings had in re¬ 
gard to the port and harbour of Dunkirk, since its 
demolition, be laid before the House.” George 
complied, and a heap of papers were laid upon the 
table. Bolingbroke’s friend Wyndham then 
moved that the evidence established the fact, and 
that in what had been done to the harbour of Dun¬ 
kirk there was% manifest violation of treaties, and 
a design to annoy the trade of England at the least. 
But he was met and foiled by a counter motion, 
expressing entire satisfaction in the good effects 
which his majesty’s instances had had, by obtain¬ 
ing express orders from the most Christian king 
for causing to be destroyed all the works that 
might have been erected at Dunkirk coutrary to 
the treaties of Utrecht, &c. In the course of the 
debate Walpole fell upon Bolingbroke, who was 
well known to be the cause of it; and Wyndham, 
in reply, attempted to show that Bolingbroke was 
as honest a minister as Walpole—a comparison 
that excited a 'general indignation among the 
Whigs. The next stand made by the opposition 
was against the renewal of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s charter, which was, however, prolonged to 
1766, on the condition of the company’s paying 
200,000/. towards the supply of the current year, 
and reducing by 1 per cent, the interest of the 
money they had already advanced to the public. 
To make up for their weakness in parliament, the 
opposition had exerted all their strength in the 
press, and had deluged the town with inflamma¬ 
tory pamphlets and papers in which truth and 
decency were too often disregarded. In pro¬ 
roguing parliament on the 15th of May, the king 
alluded to these publications in unwise and pas¬ 
sionate terms; calling them scandalous libels and 
the authors of them incendiaries. As soon as the 
parliament had risen Lord Townshend resigned, 
after a quarrel with Walpole, in which they 
almost came to blows, and in which, it is said, the 
two brother ministers and brothers-in-law seized 
one another by the collar and grasped their swords. 
Townshend was overbearing and exceedingly 
passionate, and in foreign politics more particu- 
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larly he entertained views which differed widely 
from those of Walpole, who felt his unquestion¬ 
able superiority as a politician, who was impatient 
of opposition, and who appears to have been all 
along determined to be the sole and supreme head 
of his ministry. Townshend might have planted 
many a thorn in his side if he had gone into oppo¬ 
sition ; but he retired quietly to a country life, de¬ 
voted himself to farming, and did more good to 
England by introducing the cultivation of the turnip 
from Germany than he could ever have done as 
one of “ the patriots.” Mr. William Stanhope, 
who had been created Earl of Harrington as a 
reward for the treaty of Seville, was now appointed 
secretary of state; Henry Pelham was made secre- 
tary-at-war, and the privy seal was given to Sir 
Spencer Compton, now Earl of Wilmington. The 
ascendancy of Walpole was absolute; and, in 
peace abroad, and growing prosperity at home, the 
nation saw little cause to repine at it. The good 
which Walpole did might certainly in many in¬ 
stances have been done in a higher and nobler 
manner; but, again, we must remember the low¬ 
ness and baseness of the means he had at his dis¬ 
posal. He left the chief management of foreign 
affairs to Lord Harrington and to the* Duke of 
Newcastle; but he impressed upon them the grand 
principle of avoiding foreign quarrels, and, as much 
as possible—as much as the king would let them 
—foreign engagements and perplexing under¬ 
treaties ; and he invariably held up the blessings 
of peace and the superiority of commerce to con¬ 
quest. Regardless of popular prejudices, he ce¬ 
mented our alliance with France; and he wisely 
overlooked many little squabbles which under a 
less pacific minister might have cost both nations 
much blood and treasure. He bore with the 
capricious insolence of the king of Spain, and he 
concluded an amicable treaty with the emperor. 

a. i). 1731.—When parliament met again our 
foreign policy was once more severely criticised by 
Sir William Wyndham and those who acted with 
him, and the old cry was repeated, somewhat out 
of season, that we were making ruinous treaties 
solely on account of Hanover, that mill-stone hung 
to the neck of England to sink her for ever. Pul- 
teney, formerly the bosom friend of Walpole, 
joined in these attacks; and he not only continued 
to write in the Craftsman with Bolingbroke,but 
he also maintained a very questionable corre¬ 
spondence with the ministers of the foreign powers 
that were not quite pleased with the English 
cabinet. We may leave these altercations, to note 
the progress made in good and wise measures. A 
judicious bill was introduced for preventing delays 
of justice occasioned by the use of the Latin tongue 
in proceedings at law, and enacting that all pro¬ 
cesses and pleadings, and all proceedings of courts 
of justice, should be in plain English. Obstacles 
were, however, raised, and most of the lawyers 
resisted the change, urging that this bill would 
render useless the ancient records which were all 
written in Latin; and that, far from expediting, it 


would introduce confusion and delay of, justice, by 
altering the established form and method of judi¬ 
cial proceedings. Lord Raymond said that if the 
bill passed, the law must likewise be translated 
into Welsh, since many in Wales understood no 
English. Somebody said in reply, that it would 
be as easy for the Welsh to learn English as to 
learn Latin. “ Our prayers,” said the eloquent. 
Duke of Argyll, “ are in our native tongue, that 
they may be intelligible; and why should not the 
laws, wherein our lives and properties are con¬ 
cerned, be so, for the same reason ?” The bill 
was carried by one of Walpole’s good majorities. 
Parliament also took into consideration frauds and 
malversations in the charitable corporation which 
had been formed for the relief of the industrious 
poor, and expelled from their House no less a per¬ 
son than Sir Robert Sutton, who had recently been 
ambassador at Paris, but who had been detected 
in fraud and peculation. The infamous state of 
the public prisons was also investigated and iu 
part amended, a check being put to the monstrous 
abuses of the wardens and jailors, who oppressed 
and tortured the poor criminals, pampered the 
rich, and often connived at their escape; but in 
this respect much was left to be done, and much 
that could only be done in a more enlightened and 
humane age. A bill was brought iu, from no very 
pure motive—apparently from sheer spite against 
the Bishop of Bungor, Dr. Sherlock—to prevent 
for the future the translation of bishops from one 
see to another; but it was negatived by an im¬ 
mense majority. Considerable discoment was oc¬ 
casioned by the revival of the salt-tax, which had 
been abolished about two years before, but which 
was now granted again for the term of three years. 
Walpole declared that the land-tax for the ensuing 
year should be reduced; but the opposition ob¬ 
served that, previously to the abolition of the 
duty on salt, they had been exhorted in a speech 
from the throne to abolish some of those taxes that 
were most burdensome to the poor; that the tax 
upon salt was the most burdensome of all, and the 
most pernicious to the trade of the kingdom; and 
that now there could be no good reason for so 
suddenly reviving that tax, and grinding the faces 
of the poor in order to ease a few rich men of the 
landed interest. They further alleged that the 
salt-tax particularly affected the poor, who could 
not afford to eat Jresk provisions; and that, as it 
formerly occasioned murmurs and discontents 
among the lower class of people, the revival of it 
would, in all probability, exasperate them into 
open sedition. Nor was the measure carried with¬ 
out considerable difficulty. Parliament was pro¬ 
rogued in the month of May, and little occurred 
during the remainder of the year worthy of notice, 
unless it be a visit paid in the autumn to England 
by the Duke of Lorraine, who was destined to be¬ 
come the consort of Maria Theresa, the emperor’s 
only daughter, and who on this visit was deeply 
impressed with the wealth and prosperity of the 
country, and the kindness and courteousness of the 
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English people. At this moment public credi 
seemed fully and firmly established, agriculture 
was improving, and our foreign trade was extend¬ 
ing in every direction. In every sea then known 
was seen the busy flag of England; and her colo¬ 
nies were making prodigious strides from infancy 
to manhood—and, as a natural consequence, to 
emancipation from her authority. 

a.d. 1732.—To the parliament, which met in 
January, George expressed his satisfaction at the 
general tranquillity, the happy effect of their zeal, 
attachment, and resolution. The courtly Lord 
Harvey, the Lady ‘ Fanny* of Pope, moved an adu¬ 
latory address, to which the opposition started an 
amendment. Pulteney, not venturing to condemn 
what had been done in foreign policy, insisted that 
it might all have been done a great deal sooner 
and at infinitely less expense. In the recent treaty 
with the emperor, England had guaranteed the 
Pragmatic Sanction, which went, to secure the inhe¬ 
ritance of the House of Austria to Maria Theresa. 
Pulteney said tlmt this very guarantee had for¬ 
merly been represented as inconsistent with the 
interest of England by the very men who were 
now pluming themselves and demanding the ap¬ 
plause of the House for having assented to it. He 
doubted the policy of our obliging ourselves by a 
positive guarantee to maintain this Austrian suc¬ 
cession at a future and indeterminate period, when 
England, for reasons impossible to foresee, might 
find it very incompatible with her interests to en¬ 
gage in a foieign war upon any account whatever. 
Nothing, he said, would be left in that case but to 
violate the national faith, which, indeed, he further 
said, was no new thing with his majesty’s present 
ministers. But Pulteney’s eloquence and argu¬ 
ments were thrown away upon a scoffing majority. 
His next attempt was to reduce the standing army; 
and he and his party represented, in a very effec¬ 
tive manner, that a standing military force iij 
time of peace w'as not only superfluous but uncon¬ 
stitutional and dangerous; that the internal tran¬ 
quillity of the country, which ministers had de¬ 
clared to be so perfect, might be maintained by 
the civil power, aided by the militia. On the 
other side some good and not a few very bad argu¬ 
ments were used. The scribbling Lord Harvey 
said that the multiplicity of seditious writings 
proved that there was a dangerous spirit still 
abroad; to which Mr. Plumer replied that, if 
scribblers gave the government uneasiness, they 
ought to employ other scribblers, and not soldiers 
against them. It was said by or for ministers, 
that though the country was tranquil and con¬ 
tented, and had reason to be so under his majesty’s 
wise and paternal government, there were still 
many men capable of plotting and caballing, there 
was still a pretender to the crown, and therefore a 
force was necessary to overawe malcontents and 
deter invasions from abroad. This force they said 
was too inconsiderable to excite the jealousy of the 
people even under an ambitious and arbitifcry 
sovereign, and much less under a prince who could 


not be accused or suspected of entertaining the re¬ 
motest wish of infringing upon the liberties of his 
subjects. But Pulteney and his party urged that 
the small standing army was gradually becoming 
greater and greater ; that for almost a century past 
it had been a progressive army, and that every 
effort to reduce it or limit its numbers had Bignally 
failed. The present attempt was no exception, 
and the forces were left as they were. The king, 
who seems to have loved his army above all tilings, 
was furious against Pulteney, and, calling for the 
book, he with his own hand struck his name out 
of the list of privy counsellors, and ordered that all 
the commissions of the peace which he held in 
different counties should be instantly revoked. It 
is said that the royal indignation was increased by 
Walpole, whom Pulteney had offended beyond 
hope of reconciliation by disclosing private con¬ 
versations which had passed formerly between him 
and the minister, and in which Sir Robert had 
said sharp things against the character of George 
II., then Prince of Wales.* On the 1st of June 
George, closed the session, informing the Houses 
that he had determined to visit his German domi- • 
nions, and to leave the queen Tegcnt as before. 
During his residence at Hanover the decree 
of the Pragmatic Sanction was ratified and con¬ 
firmed by the Djct of the empire, notwithstand¬ 
ing the opposition and protests of the Electors of 
Saxony, Bavaria, and the Palatinate, who, each 
and ail, pretended to some share of the emperor’s 
inheritance in default of heirs male of his own body. 
George also took under his protection a consider¬ 
able number of the Protestant inhabitants of the 
archbishopric of Saltzburg, who were suffering 
under religious persecution in contravention of the 
treaty of Westphalia, which accorded liberty of 
conscience to all parts of Germany. Many of 
these poor people, abandoning their homes like the 
Palatinates in Queen. Anne’s time, came over 
to England, where a parliamentary provision was 
made for them, and whence for the most part 
they soon crossed the Atlantic to settle in the infant 
colony of Georgia, founded by the active and bene¬ 
volent General Oglethorpe. 

a.d. 1733.—On the meeting of parliament com¬ 
plaints were made that Spain had not yet made 
satisfaction for the depredations which had been 
committed during the last quarrel upon British 
merchants; and the king was obliged to confess 
hat the meetings of the commissioners of the two 
crowns had been delayed, and that he could give 
no perfect account of their proceedings. The fact 
was, the Spanish court pretended that all or most 
of these British merchants had been engaged in an 
llicit trade to the Spanish Main—and, according 
to their principle, nearly all trade except that in 
negroes licensed by the Assiento, was smuggling. 
Walpole was reviled for not insisting upon imme- 

• On the other side, however, Walpole had made similar dis¬ 
closure* of what Pulteney hud formerly ukl about the king, and had 
revealed sundry passages of secret history before Pulteney made his 
relations. 
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riiate satisfaction, and for not throwing open the 
trade of the South American continent; hut these 
were things not to he done without a war. The 
Pension Bill and a standing army were again 
debated with the same success as before. The sink¬ 
ing fund established by Walpole and Stanhope 
had been kept sacred for nearly ten years, or dur¬ 
ing the whole reign of George I.; but since the 
accession of his son various encroachments had 
been made upon it; and now Walpole proposed 
to take half a million from it for the service of the 
current year. Sir John Barnard, member for 
London, and a practical economist and financier, 
represented that such a fund ought never to be 
turned from its original purpose of paying off 
debts except in cases of extreme emergency; that 
to ease ourselves by loading our posterity is a poor, 
short-sighted expedient, the authors of which must 
expect the curses of posterity. Walpole, however, 
declared that, if he were not allowed to take this 
half million from the sinking fund, he must move 
for a land tax of two shillings in the pound; and 
this argument, addressed to the purses of country 
• gentlemen and great landed proprietors had such 
an effect that his original proposal was presently 
carried in the Commons by a majority of 110! 
The practice of alienating the sinking fund having 
been thus once sanctioned by parliament was after¬ 
wards continued without intermission. In the 
following year (1734) not half a million but 
1,200,000/., or the whole produce of the year was 
taken from it; and in the two years next following 
(1735-6) it was anticipated and mortgaged. The 
best excuse pleaded for Walpole is, that in the 
reign of the two first Georges the national debt 
was considered as .a main pillar of the established 
government by interesting so many persons in its 
support. The fund-holders had been led to believe 
that a revolution would destroy all obligations; that 
the Pretender would come with a sword in his 
right hand and a sponge in his left; and it was a 
dogma of the government that to pay off or reduce 
considerably the number of the state creditors 
would be to weaken the Hanoverian succession, by 
diminishing the number of capitalists bound to 
them by the strongest of ties, as the purse-string 
was then universally considered. While the sink¬ 
ing-fund, or the half million to be taken from it, 
was under discussion, Pultency exclaimed, “ But, 
sir, there is another thing, a very terrible thing 
impending! A monstrous project! Yea, more 
monstrous than has ever yet been represented! . . 
I mean, sir, that monster the Excise ! That plan 
of arbitrary power which is expected to be laid 
before this House in the pijpsent session!” Wal¬ 
pole soon made this expectation a certainty by 
producing his famous Excise Scheme. The 
House having resolved itself into a committee to 
deliberate upon the best methods for securing and 
improving the duties and revenues charged upon 
tobacco and wines, all the papers and accounts 
relating to these duties were called for; and the 
commissioners of customs and excise were ordered 


to attend the House. A system of fraud and eva¬ 
sion was thus laid bare, and the complication, 
obscurity, and uncertainty of the accounts were 
made evident. The chief articles subjected to the 
excise duties were malt, salt, and the materials 
used in the distilleries, and the duties produced at 
this time somewhat above three millions per annum. 
In the midst of a universal storm and a deluge of 
pamphlets and broadsides, which represented that 
everything was to be taxed, that the people were to 
be ground to dust in order that the constitution 
might be overthrown and a tyranny established, 
Walpole, on the 14th of March, broached his 
design in a temperate speech. Alter alluding to 
the wild reports which had been spread through 
the country to prejudice the people against his 
plan before they knew what it was; and after 
asserting that many of these prejudices had origin¬ 
ally proceeded from smugglers and fraudulent 
dealers, he said—“My thoughts have been con¬ 
fined solely to the duties on wine and tobacco; and 
it was the frequent advices I lnuLof the shameful 
frauds committed in these two branches, and the 
complaints of the merchants themselves, that 
turned my attention to a remedy for this growing 
evil.I shall, for the present, confine my¬ 

self entirely to the tobacco trade.” And pursuing 
this subject, he said—“ If there is one article of 
taxation more obvious than another, more imme¬ 
diately within the direct aim of fiscal imposition 
than another, it is such an article of luxury as 
depends for its use on custom or caprice, and is 
by no means essential to the support of real com¬ 
fort or human life. If there is a subject of tax¬ 
ation where it is more immediately the province of 
the legislature to suppress fraud, and strictly to in¬ 
sist on the payment of every import, it must be that 
where the wrong is felt by every class of persons, 
and none are benefited except the most dishonest 
and profligate part of the community. Both these 
descriptions apply to the subject before us. For 
though the use of tobacco is peduips less sanc¬ 
tioned by natural reason than any other luxury, 
yet so great is the predilection for it in its various 
forms, that from the palace to the hovel there is 
no exemption from the duty; and surely it must 
be considered an intolerable grievance, that, by 
the frauds which arc daily committed, the very 
poorest of the peasantry are obliged to pay this 
duty twice; once in the enhanced price of the 
article—for, though the fraudulent trader contrives 
to save to himself the amount of the tax imposed 
by parliament, yet he docs not sell it cheaper to 
the public; and a second time, in the tax that is 
necessarily substituted to make good the deficiency 
which has been by these means occasioned.” He 
went on to show that the growers of tobacco, the 
planters in our American colonies, “ were reduced 
to the utmost extremity, even almost to a state of 
despair,” by the frauds of their factors and corre¬ 
spondents in England, who from being their ser¬ 
vants had become their tyrants; that the unfor¬ 
tunate planters had sent home many representations, 
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and had lately'deputed a gentleman with : a remon¬ 
strance praying for some spfeedy relief; that the 
state of the tobacco trade at home was rilinous to 
the fair trader, .who found himself forestalled in 
almost every market within the island by the 
smuggler ana fraudulent dealer; that it gatfe occa¬ 
sion to an incessant series of-perjuries and false 
entries; that if parliament properly regulated* this' 
matter it would acquire the means pf exerfcising 
one of its most enviable privileges, that of diminish¬ 
ing the burdens of the country; that a proper levy 
of the duty on tobacco would enable him to alle¬ 
viate those taxes which &11 heaviest on our manu¬ 
facturers and the labouring poor, as those upon 
soap and candles; that the existing duties on 
tobaccq amounted to sixpence and one-third of a 
penny on every pound, and that the gross produce 
was at a medium 754,000/., whereas the net pro¬ 
duce, ot what was got by the government, was not 
more than 161,000/.! He proposed that the tobacco 
duty should be brought under the. law’s of excise, 
and that the excise law s themselves should he re¬ 
modeled and improved. He also proposed a 
reduction in the duty, making it 4fr/. instead of 
sixpence and one-third of a penny. He suggested 
that the same rules might be afterwards applied to 
the duty upon wine, and that a system of bonding 
or warehousing for re-exportation might be insti¬ 
tuted, “ which” said Walpole, “ will tend 1o 
make London a free port , and, by consequence, the 
ntarket of the world! ” By the increase of trade 
and of money thuB levied, the land tax, he said, 
might eventually be altogether abolished. It had 
been reported out of the House that one of his 
principal motives for pressing this measure was to 
increase his control over elections by immeasurably 
increasing the number of excise officers and agents 
in bis pay, and who would, it was said, form, 
another standing army. In the course of his 
speech, which occupied two hours and a quarter, 
Walpole made more than one reply to these accu¬ 
sations. “ Those,” said he, “ who deal in these 
general declamations stigmatise the schenfc in the 
most unqualified manner, as tending to reduce 
those subjected to it to a state of slavery. . . . But 
there are already ten or twelve articles of consump¬ 
tion subjected to the excise law’s.Are the 

brewers and maltsters slaves, or do they reckon 
themselves so? Are they not as free in elections, 

to elect or be elected, as any other?.This 

standing army of revenue officers, allowing the pro¬ 
posed addition to extend to tobacco and wine, 
will not, according to the estimate of the commis¬ 
sioners, exceed 126 persons; that number, in 
addition to those already employed, will do all the 
duty.” * 

The tempting hope of the totaL abolition of the 
land-tax was calculated to dazzlCThe eyes of the 
country gentlemen; and the profered system of 
bonding or. warehousing w as an immense advantage 
to the merchant, and, in reality, calculated to make 
England the great por/o franco of the world; yet 
the vehemence of opposition was not softened. 


Wyndham declared that in all countries excises of 
every kiM'were looked upon as badges of slavery', 
and hd instituted a comparison between the 
ministers of the day and the rapacious favourites 
of Henry Vll., Empson and Dudley, who, he said, 
“ had # the misfortune 1 to outlive their master, and 
* his sdn, as soon as he came to the throne, took off 
both their heads!’” George’s son, Frederick’ 
PfinOe of Wales* was under the gallery when this 
' sjkech was delivered. Pulteney, taking a less tra¬ 
gical illustration, compared Walpole to Sir Ephraim 
Mapimpn in the Alchemist, who was gulled out of 
his mpTiey by fine ^promises of the philosopher’s 
stone,’buf at last only got some httle charm for 
curing the itch. On the other side Walpole was 
' supported by the able Sir Philip York, then attor¬ 
ney-general, and by Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of 
the Rolls, who declared that he had come down to 
the House undetermined, but had been convinced 
by the minister’s arguments. At two o’clock in 
the morning, when the debate had lasted thirteen 
hours, the House divided on the resolutions, when 
the minister found 266 for his scheme and 205 
against it. He was little accustomed to such 
a large minority; and his good humour was not 
increased on his leaving the House, for a noisy 
mob, that had beset the doors during the debate, 
seized him by the cloak, and might huve done him 
some bodily mischief but for the interference of 
Mr. Pelham. On the 16th of March, when the 
report of the committee was brought up, the debate 
was resumed with increased acrimony. But there 
was truth as well as bitterness in Pulteney’s decla¬ 
mation. “It is well known,” said thut accom¬ 
plished orator, “ that every one of the public 
officers have already many boroughs or corpor¬ 
ations which they look on as their properties. 
There are some boroughs which may be called 
treasury boroughs; there are others which may he 
called admiralty boroughs; in short, it may he 
said Jthat nearly all the towns upon the sea coast 
are already seized on, and, in a manner, taken 
prisoners by the officers of the crown; in most of 
them they have so great an influence, that none can 
be chosen members of parliament but such as they 
are pleased to Tecommend. But as the customs 
are confined to our sea-ports, as they cannot travel 
far from the coast, therefore this scheme seems to 
be contrived in order to extend the laws of excise, 
and thereby to extend the influence of the crown 
over all the inland towns and corporations in Eng¬ 
land.” Upon a division, however, Walpole had 
still a majority of 60, or 249 to 169. The popular 
ferment* was as great as it had been on the 14th. 
On the 4th of April thffcill founded on the report 
of the committee was read a first time, and after a 
long debate, a motion, that it should he read a 
second time on that day sehmight, was carried by 
a majority of only 36: and the next day when 
Walpole moved that the hill should be printed and 
distributed to the members of the House, he carried 
his point by a majority of only 16. The lord 
mayor of London, however, contrived to obtain 
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a copy of the bill, and under his direction the 
common council drew up a violent petition against 
it * Similar petitions were sent up from Notting¬ 
ham, Coventry, and other inland towns J and “ the 
public,” Bays Tindal, “ was so heated with papers 
and pamphlets, that matters rose next to a rebel¬ 
lion.” Warned by these eyil omens and by his 
decreasing majority, Walpole made bp his mind to 
relinquish the bill. He summoned a meeting of 
the principal members who had supported i^ 
“ He reserved his own opinion till the last: but 
perseverance was the unanimous voice. It was 
urged that all taxes were obnoxious, and there 
would be an end of supplies if*mobs were to con¬ 
trol the legislature in the maimer of raising them. 
When Sir Robert had heard them all lie assured 
them that he was vBonscious of having meant 
well; that in the present inflamed temper of the 
people the act could not be carried into execution 
without an armed force; that there would be an 
end of the liberty of England if supplies were to 
be raised by the sword. If, therefore, the resolu¬ 
tion was to proceed with the bill, he would in¬ 
stantly request the king’s permission to Tesign, for 
he would not be the minister to enforce taxes at 
the expense of blood. This anecdote is men¬ 
tioned in ( Historical Remarks on the Taxation of 
free States,’ on the authority of Mr. White, mem¬ 
ber for Retford, who lived in friendship with Sir 
Robert Walpole, t And accordingly, on the 11th 
of August, the day appointed for the second read¬ 
ing, Walpole moved that it should be postponed till 
the 12th of June, before which day it wal known 
that parliament would rise. The opposition were 
dissatisiied at this quiet mode of dropping the 
measure, and much.wanted a formal rejection with 
severe animadversion; but the general sense of 
the House was against them, and they would not 
hazard a motion. Out of doors there was more 
noise and rejoicing than had ever been known 
at our greatest victories: bonfires were lit in the 
streets, the Monument was illuminated, and the 
minister Walpole was burnt in effigy. Cockades 
were worn with the motto, “ Liberty, Property, and 
no Excise.” The provincial towns followed the 
example of the capital; but the learned university 
of Oxford, filled with the fumes of tobacco and 
Jacobitism, outdid itself: the gownsmen joined 
the rabble of the town in their noisy rejoicings; 
curses of Walpole were mingled with Jacobite 
cries and cant phrases, and these Saturnalia on 
the banks of the Isis lasted three days and three 
nights. As Queen Caroline had gone fully into the 
excise scheme, and partook in the pangs of Wal¬ 
pole’s disappointment, it ms the more easy for 
him to chastise certain noblemen and gentlemen, 
who, though holding office, had criticised or 
opposed the bill. Thus Lord Chesterfield, who had 
become lord steward of the household, was very 
abruptly and unceremoniously deprived of his 

* This lord mayor was Alderman Barber, who bad been printer to 
Swift and Bollngbroke, and who was a noted Jacobite. 
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white staff, and Lprd Clinton, a lord of the bed¬ 
chamber, the Earl of Burlington, captain of his 
band of pensioners, and the Duke of Montrose 
and tjie. Earls of Marchmont and Stair, who held 
lucrative and sinecure offices in Scotland, were all 
dismissed. Nor did* the ministerial vepgeance 
stop here: the Duke of Bolton and Lord Cob- 
hajn, who had no offices about the court, were 
deprived of their regiments for their opposition.* 
This seemed an unjustifiable stretch of the prero¬ 
gative, and in the next session led to warm debates 
in the House of Commons, where Lord Morpeth 
moved for a bill to prevent any commissioned 
officer, qpt above the rank of« colonel, from being 
removed, unless by a court-martial, or by address of 
either House of parliament; and when this was 
negatived Mr. Sandys moved for an address," desir¬ 
ing to know who advised his majesty to remove 
the Duke of Bolton and Lord Cobham from their 
respective regiments; and Sandys was supported 
—of course in vain—by Sir William Wyndham 
and by Pulteney. After this a bill similar to that 
which had been produced more than once in the 
time of William III. was brought in for securing 
the freedom of parliament by limiting the number 
of military officers in the House of Commons; but 
it was rejected after the second reading. 

In the course of the session of 1733 another 
bill for preventing the infamous practice of stock¬ 
jobbing was laid aside, in consequence of some 
amendments proposed by the Commons. The 
Commons also voted 80,000/. as a marriage por¬ 
tion to the princess royal, who was affianced to the 
Prince of Orange. The prince arrived in Eng¬ 
land in the month of November, and, after' he had 
for some time drunk the waters of Bath to im¬ 
prove his health, the nuptials were solemnised in 
the French chapel at St James’s, on the 14th of 
February of the following year (1734). 

But, though pacific in England, the year 1733 
was in other parts of Europe a year of strife and 
contention. Augustus II., King of Poland and. 
Elector ®f Saxony, died in the month of February, 
when the Polish crown became, as usual, the object 
of a disgraceful struggle, which went by the name 
of “election.” The competitors were Augustus, 
Elector of Saxony, son of the deceased king, and 
Stanislaus Leczinski, who had already been King 
of Poland, but who had been driven from his 
throne on the downfall of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
who, rather by force of arms than by any other 
right, had made him king.f By a strange com- 

• Before the unit of the year, the great real having been resigned 
by Lord King (who died a few months afterwards), Charles Talbot, 
the solicitor-general, was made lord-chancellor and (in the month of 
Deremlier) Baron Talbot. Still further to strengthen himself in the 
Upper House, Walpole mode the attorney-general, Philip York, 
lord chief-justice and Baron Hardwlcke. Talbot, ono of the best 
men upon whom pronffcion could fall, survived only three yean. 

t Augustus on re-ascending his throne had thought proper to pub¬ 
lish a long manifesto to justify his conduct and liis perjury, as in a 
treaty he hod solemnly sworn never more to pretend any right to the 
sovereignty of Poland. One day be asked a Polish gentleman what 
he thought of this long manifesto. " Nothing is more ridiculous.” 
said the Pole; “you ought to have said simply, Seeing that the 
King of Swoden lias been beaten at Pultava, 1 have re-ascended the 
throne.”—JiaMur ' 

3 Q 
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bination of circumstances the daughter of Stanis¬ 
laus, even when his fortunes were at the lowest 
ebb, and he was an exile and proscribed, had 
become the wife of young Louis XV., and was 
now Queen of France. The French people made 
it a point of honour to procure for the father of 
their queen the crown which he had formerly worn, 
and the government resolved to support and assist 
Stanislaus. On the other side Augustus was sup¬ 
ported by the Emperor Charles and the Czarina 
Anne of Russia, who, on the death of Peter I.’s 
wido\v Catherine, and a revolution which set asidq 
Peter II., had ascended the throne of that country. 
France had for a long time ceased to have any 
connexion with Poland, and was at the moment 
unacquainted with the state of affairs in that 
country, and unprepared with the means of mak¬ 
ing any great effort. But Stanislaus, who was 
residing there, set out for his native country in 
disguise; and, attended by only one officer, he pre¬ 
sented himself to the Poles at Warsaw', and was 
received with acclamations. The majority of the 
nation, or of the nobles who exercised the right of 
king-making by vote, were decidedly in his favour, 
and 00,000 suffrages recalled him to the throne. 
But the' Czarina had resolved that the question 
should not he left to the decision of the Poles; three 
Russian armies hovered on the frontiers, and 
threatened to inundate the.kingdom; and Augustus 
III. and the minority of the noble electors of 
Poland were soon in the Russian cum]), and in¬ 
viting the Muscovites into the heart of their coun¬ 
try. In a brief space of time the whole of the 
Lithuanian provinces were occupied by the Mus¬ 
covites, and Stanislaus was compelled to fly from 
the capital and shut himself up in Dantzic. There 
he was soon besieged by a confederate army of 
Russians, Saxons, and Polish partisans. The 
defence was heroic and long. Eight thousand of 
the Czarina’s troops are said to have fallen in one 
assault; and in the fortifications of Dantzic they 
still point out a place which they call the grave of 
the Russians; hut the end of all was, that Stanis¬ 
laus was again obliged to disguise himself and to 
fly. llis rival was then proclaimed King of 
Poland under the guns and bayouets of Russia, and 
the adherents ^of Stanislaus either submitted or 
carried on a hopeless, desultory, partisan warfare, 
which contributed to throw the country still farther 
hack into barbarity, and to render it more and 
more an easy prey to Russia. The Emperor 
Charles had left the business to he settled by the 
Czarina; hut this was rather through w'unt of 
ability than any want of inclination to interfere,, 
and he had indirectly aided and assisted Augustus, 
and injured the cause of the protege of France. 
Notwithstanding the pacific intentions of Car¬ 
dinal Flcury, the French com* determined to 
resent this conduct, and they found the court of 
Madrid quite ready to join in a war against the 
emperor; for, besides old scores of animosities, the 
Queen of Spain, who had secured to her son the 
dukedom of Parma, aspired to placing him on the 
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throne of Naples, which was weakly defended for 
the emperor. Everything depended upon dispatch, 
and armies, both French and Spanish, were pre¬ 
pared in a wonderfully short space of time. Wal¬ 
pole wisely endeavoured to prevent the firing of 
the first cannon, but his efforts were unsuccessful; 
and in the course of the following year some of the 
fairest parts of Europe were again scourged by the 
march of hostile forces, and the diplomatic scissors 
were once more employed to reshape and refashion 
dominions, principalities, and powers. 

A. n. 1734.—The English parliament met on 
the 17th of January, when the king attended to 
the war which hatl begun on the continent, and 
which he said proved the necessity of increasing 
our forces at home. The opposition, whose plans 
of attack had been principally organised by Boling- 
broke, were soon found to be more formidable thnri 
they had hitherto been. Our foreign policy, and 
the internal administration, were equally attacked; 
and, after a variety of minor efforts, a proposal to 
repeal the Septennial Bill was brought in on the 
13th of March by Mr. Bromley, the son of Queen 
Anne’s Tory secretary of state. The disaffected of 
the Whigs, it appears, had long scrupled about 
voting fur the repeal of a bill which they them¬ 
selves had once thought necessary for the security 
of the Protestant succession, but they were brought 
over by the persuasions of Bolingbrokc and the 
determined will of the Tories, with whom they 
were now acting, and without whom they would 
have formed a very insignificant minority. Still, 
howevei^ these Whigs were rather shy of the de¬ 
bate, and Pultcney, their head, delivered only a 
short speech, and that too in an embarrassed man¬ 
ner. The Tory chief, Sir William Wyndham, 
fought the battle; and in a very remarkable 
speech, which has been considered as one of the 
most powerful specimens of the parliamentary elo¬ 
quence of that day, he hypothetically described 
Walpole as the most dangerous of all villains 
“ Let us suppose,” says Wyndham, “a man aban¬ 
doned to all notions of virtue and honour, of nu 
great family, and but a mean fortune, raised to he 
chief minister of state by the concurrence of many 
whimsical events; afraid, or unwilling, to trust 
any hut creatures of his own making,—lost to all 
sense of shame and reputation,—ignorant of his 
country’s true interest,—pursuing no aim but that 
of aggrandizing himself and his favourites,—in 
foreign affairs trusting none but those who, from 
the nature of their education, cannot possibly be 
qualified for the service of their country, or give 
weight and credit to their negotiations. Let us 
suppose the true intffest of the nation, by such 
means, neglected or misunderstood, her honour 
tarnished, her importance lost, her trade insulted, 
her merchants plundered, and her sailors mur¬ 
dered ; and all these circumstances overlooked, 
lest his administration should be endangered. 
Suppose him next possessed of immense wealth, 
the plunder of the nation, with a parliament chiefly 
composed of members whose seats are purchased, 
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and whose votes are bought at the expense of the 
public treasure. In such a parliament, suppose 
attempts made to inquire into his conduct, or to 
relieve the nation from the distress which has been 
entailed upon it by his administration. Suppose 
him screened by a corrupt majority of his crea¬ 
tures, whom he retains in daily pay, or engages in 
his particular interest by distributing among them 
tliose posts and places which ought never to be 
bestowed upon any but for the good of the public. 
Let him plume himself upon his scandalous vic¬ 
tory, because he has obtained a parliament like a 
packed jury, ready to acquit him at all adven¬ 
tures. Let us suppose him domineering with 
insolence over all the men of ancient families, 
over all the men of sense, figure, or fortune in the 
nation; as he has no virtue of his own, ridiculing 
it in others, and endeavouring to destroy or cor¬ 
rupt it in all. With such a minister, and such a 
parliament, let us suppose a case which l hope will 
never happen—a prince upon the throne, unin¬ 
formed, ignorant, and unacquainted with the in¬ 
clinations and true, interests of his people; weak, 
capricious, transported with unbounded ambition, 
and possessed with insatiable avarice;—I hope 
such a case will never occur; but, as it possibly 
may, could any greater curse happen to a nation 
than such a prince on the throne, advised, and 
solely advised, by such a minister, and that mi¬ 
nister supported by such a parliament? The na¬ 
ture of mankind cannot be altered by human laws; 
the existence of such a prince or such a minister 
we cannot prevent by act of parliament; but the 
existence of such a parliament I think we may 
prevent; as it is much more likely to exist, and 
may do more mischief, while the septennial law 
remains in force than if it were repealed: there¬ 
fore, l am heartily for its- being repealed.” In 
reply to this tremendous invective, which loses 
some of its strength in its extravagance, Walpole 
scarcely noticed Wyndham, whom he probably 
considered, on this occasion, as the mere mouth¬ 
piece of Bolingbroke; but upon that flagitious 
politician lie laid a brand of fire which burnt 
through flesh and skin, and went heart-deep. 
“ Sir,” said Walpole, “ I do assure you I did not 
intend to have troubled you in this debate, but 
such incidents now generally happen towards the 
end of our debates, nothing at all relating to the 
subject, and gentlemen making such suppositions, 
meaning some person, or perhaps, as they say, no 
person now in being, and talk so much of wicked 
ministers, domineering ministers, ministers pluming 
themselves in defiances, which terms, and such 
like, have been of late sojpiuch made use of in 
this House, that, if they really mean nobody, either 
in the House or out of it, yet it must be supposed 
they at least mean to call upon some gentleman in 
this House to make them a reply; and, therefore, 
I hope I may be allowed to draw a picture in my 
turn; and I may likewise say that I do not mean to 
give a description of any particular person now in 
being. When gentlemen talk of ministers aban¬ 


doned to all sense of virtue and honour, other gen¬ 
tlemen may, 1 am sure, with equal justice, and, I 
think, more justly, speak of anti-ministers and 
mock patriots who never had either virtue or 
honour, but in the whole course of their opposition 
are actuated only by ‘motives of envy, and of re¬ 
sentment against those who have disappointed 
them in their views, or may not perhaps have com¬ 
plied with all their desires. But now, Sir, let me, 
too, suppose—and, the House being cleared, I am 
sure that no person that hears me can come within 
the description of the person I am to suppose— 
let me suppose in this, or in some, other unfortu¬ 
nate country, an anti-minister, who thinks himself 
a person of so great and extensive parts, and of so 
many eminent qualifications, that he looks upon 
himself as the. only person in the kingdom capable 
to conduct the public afl'airs of the nation, and 
therefore christening every other gentleman who 
has the honour to he employed in the administra¬ 
tion by the name of Blunderer. Suppose this 
line gentleman lucky enough to have gained over 
to his party some persons really of tine parts, of 
ancient families, and of great fortunes, and others 
of desperate views, arising from disappointed and 
malicious hearts; all these gentlemen, with respect 
to their political behaviour, moved by him, and 
him solely; all they say, either in private or pub¬ 
lic, being only a repetition of the words he has 
put into their mouths, and a spitting out that 
venom which lie has infused into them ; and yet 
we may suppose this leader not really liked by 
any even of those who so blindly follow him, and 
hated by all the rest of mankind. Wc ax ill sup¬ 
pose this anti-minister to be in a country where, he 
really ought not to be, and where he could not 
have been but by an effect of too much goodness 
and mercy, yet endeavouring, with all his might 
and with all his art, to destroy the fountain from 
whence that mercy flowed. In that country, sup¬ 
pose him continually contracting friendships and 
familiarities with the ambassadors of those princes 
who at the time happen to be most at enmity with 
his own; and if at any time it. should happen to 
he for the interest of dliy of those foreign ministers 
to have a secret divulged to them which might be 
highly prejudicial to his native country, as well as 
to all its friends,—suppose this foreign minister 
applying to him, and lie answering, I will get it 
you—tell me lmt what you want, 1 will endea¬ 
vour to procure it for you: upon this, he. puts a 
speech or two in the mouths of some of his crea¬ 
tures, or some of his new converts; what he wants 
is moved for in parliament, and, when so very rea¬ 
sonable a request as this is refused, suppose him 
and his creatures and tools, by his advice, spread¬ 
ing the alarm over the whole nation, and crying 
out, Gentlemen, our country is at present involved 
in many dangerous difficulties, all which wc would 
have extricated you from, hut a wicked minister 
and a corrupt majority refused us the proper mate¬ 
rials; and upon this scandalous victory this mi¬ 
nister became so insolent as to plume himself in 
3 g 2 
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defiances. Let us farther suppose this anti-mi¬ 
nister to have travelled, and, at every court where 
he was, thinking himself the greatest minister, and 
making it his trade to betray the secrets of every 
court where he had before been; void of all faith 
or honour, and betraying every master he ever 
served. I could carry my suppositions a great 
deal farther, and I may say I mean no person now 
in being; but if we can suppose such a one, can 
there be imagined a greater disgrace to human 
nature than such as this?” This was not pro¬ 
phecy, but history—it was not an hypothetical 
case, but a strong relation of what Bolin gbroke 
had actually done; and, as that brilliant profligate 
announced soon after his intention of leaving Eng¬ 
land and giving up his factious contest as hopeless, 
it has been assumed that Walpole’s speech was 
the cause of this resolution * In the rest of his 
famous speech Walpole exhibited with sufficient 
coolness the reasons which made him prefer sep¬ 
tennial parliaments to triennial, or to parliaments of 
shorter duration. The triennial law, he said, ran too 
much into that form of government which is pro¬ 
perly called democratical; which form was liable to 
these inconveniences—that it was generally too te¬ 
dious in coming to any resolution, and seldom brisk 
enough in carrying its resolutions into execution— 
was never steady in any measures, and was often 
involved in factious seditions and insurrections, 
which exposed the country to the risk of being 
made the tool, if not the prey, of her neighbours. 
No prudent administration, he said, would ever 
resolve upon any measure of importance till they 
had felt not only the pulse of the parliament, but 
also the pulse of the people; and with triennial 
elections ministers would labour under this disad¬ 
vantage—that, as secrets of state must not always 
be immediately divulged, their enemies would 
have a handle for exposing their measures, and 
rendering them disagreeable to the people, and 
thereby carrying a new election against them, be¬ 
fore they could have an opportunity of justifying 
their measures by divulging the facts and circum¬ 
stances upon which they were based. “ Then,” 
said he, “ it is by experience well known that 
what is called the populace, in every country, are 
apt to be too much elated with success, and too 
much dejected with every misfortune. This 
makeB them wavering in their opinions about affairs 
of state, and never long of the same mind; and, as 
the House of Commons is chosen by the free and 
unbiassed voice of the people in general, if this 
choice were so. often renewed we might expect 
that this House would be as wavering and un¬ 
steady as the people usually are; and, it being im¬ 
possible to carry on the public affairs of the nation 
w ithout the concurrence of the House, the minis¬ 
ters would always be obliged to comply, and con¬ 
sequently would be obliged to change their mea- 

• Lord Malion it correct in allowing that there were other cauiet 
—thattHtconld not Ite the tolecauwe of Bolingliroko's letiiiug to 
the continent j tn«t it may, neveitheleu. have contributed among 
other causes. Neither Dolinghroke nor hit friend* could ever give 
anything like a remittent reply to Walpole’* allegations. 
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sures as often as the people changed their minds.” 
Continuing to insist that triennial parliaments 
would lead to democracy, and democracy to ty¬ 
ranny, he said—“ In all countries and m all go¬ 
vernments ‘there will be many factious and unquiet 
spirits who can never be at rest either in power 
or out of power. When in power, they are never 
easy unless every man submits entirely to their 
direction; and when out of power they are always 
working and intriguing against those that are in, 
without any regard to justice or to the interest of 
their country. In popular governments such men 
have too much game,—they have, too many oppor¬ 
tunities for working upon and corrupting the 
minds of the people, in order to give them a bad 
impression of, and to raise discontents against, those 
that have the management of the public affairs for 
the time; and these discontents often break out 
into seditions and insurrections. This would, in 
my opinion, be our misfortune if our parliaments 
were either annual or triennial.” As to bribery 
and corruption, lie held that it was impossible to 
influence, by such base means, the majority of the 
electors of Great Britain to choose such men as 
would put their liberties in jeopardy. He 
spoke on this point at length, and in a curious 
style. “ When,” said he, “ no encroachments are 
made upon the rights of the people, when the 
people do not think themselves in any danger, 
there may be many of the electors who, by a bribe 
of ten guineas, might be induced to vote for one 
candidate rather than another; but, if the court 
were making any encroachments upon the rights 
o*f the people, a proper spirit would, without doubt, 
arise in the nation; and, in such a case, I am per¬ 
suaded that none, or very few, even of such elec¬ 
tors could be induced to vote for a court candidate 
—no, not for ten times the sum. There may be 
some bribery and corruption in the nation—1 am 

afraid there will always be some.But to 

insinuate that money may be issued from the 
public treasury for bribing elections ( Walpole's 
notorious bribes were certainly not managed in so 
bungling a manner ) is really something very, ex¬ 
traordinary, especially in those gentlemen who 
Know how many checks there are upon every 
shilling that can be issued from thence, and how 
regularly the money granted in one year for the 
service of the nation must always be accounted for 
the very next session in this House, and likewise 
in the other, if they have ja mind to call for any 
such account. And as to gentlemen in offices, if 
they have any advantages over country gentlemen, 
in having something else to depend on besides 
their own private fqrtunes, they have likewise 
many disadvantages; they are obliged to live here 
at London with their families, by which they are 
put to a much greater expense than gentlemen of 
equal fortune who live in the country. This lays 
them under a very great disadvantage in support¬ 
ing their interest in the country. The country 
gentleman, by living among the electors, and pur¬ 
chasing the necessaries for his family from them, 
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keeps up an acquaintance and correspondence with 
them without putting himself to any extraordinary 
charge; whereas a gentleman who lives in London 
has no other way of keeping up an acquaintance 
and correspondence among his friends in the coun¬ 
try but by going down, once or twice a-ycar, at a 
very extraordinary expense, and often without any 
other business ; so that we may conclude a gen¬ 
tleman in office cannot, even in seven years, save 
much for distributing in ready money at the time 
of an election; and I really believe, if the fact were 
narrowly inquired into, it would appear that the 
gentlemen in office are as little guilty of bribing 
their electors with ready money as any other set of 
gentlemen in the kingdom.” In the end he in¬ 
sisted that there was still Jacobitism and disaffec¬ 
tion, and cases likely to occur productive of a 
ferment which would make frequent elections dan¬ 
gerous to the liberty of the country; and therefore 
lie should consider, he believed, at all times, that 
it would be a very dangerous experiment to repeal 
the Septennial Bill. It was in vain that the Op¬ 
position asserted that the septennial law was itself 
an encroachment on the rights of the people—a law 
passed by a parliament that made itself septennial 
—that this long-enduring parliament had effected 
unconstitutional alterations in the laws of treason, 
and imposed the Riot Act, by which a little, dirty 
justice of the peace, the meanest tool of a ministry, 
had it in his power to put twenty or thirty of the 
best subjects in England to immediate death, with¬ 
out any trial or form but that of reading a procla¬ 
mation—that it had passed the fatal South Spa 
Bill, and had almost passed the late odious Excise 
Bill :—upon a division Walpole found himself 
supported by a majority of 247 to 184. 

On the 16th of April, having sat near its full 
term, parliament was dissolved by a speech from 
the throne, in which George spoke again of the 
prosperity and glory of the country, said that the 
interests of sovereign and subject were mutual and 
inseparable, and that any infringement of the rights 
of either would be a diminution of the strength of 
both, which, kept within their due limits, consti¬ 
tute that just balance which is necessary for the 
honour and dignity of the crown, and for the pro¬ 
tection and prosperity of the people. In about a 
month after this the new elections came on, and 
were conducted with great heat. The Excise 
scheme, the Riot Act, the unsettled state of our 
commercial claims upon Spain, were all very po¬ 
pular and exciting topics; and the Tories, who 
would* have exclaimed against a war if ministers 
had gone into one, now represented the neutrality 
of Great Britaih as dangerous and disgraceful. 
By these cries, and by other means not purer than 
those resorted to by Walpole, the Opposition gained 
several Beats; and even in the county of Norfolk 
the two Whig candidates, Coke and Marden, were 
defeated by two Tories, Woodhouse and Bacon. 
“ On the whole,” wrote the Duke of Newcastle, a 
member of the cabinet, “ our parliament is, I 
think, a good one; but by no means such a one as 


the queen and Sir Robert imagine. It will require 
great care, attention, and management to set out 
right and to keep people in good humour.”* 

Spain and France on the one side, and the 
Emperor Charles on the other, seem to have made 
sure of the co-operation of the King of Sardinia, 
who held, in a manner, the key of Italy, and who, 
with the usual policy of his House, had given pro¬ 
mises to both, and was resolved to act according to 
circumstances. At last France and Spain outbid 
Austria; and, while his envoy at Vienna was actu¬ 
ally pledging his faith to the' emperor, his Sardi¬ 
nian majesty joined the French and Spaniards, 
burst into the Milanese, and overran the whole of 
Austrian Lombardy. At the same time a strong 
body of Spanish infantry was landed at Genoa, a 
mass of cavalry was sent by land to Antibo, and 
a strong French and Spanish fleet domineered in 
the Italian seas. The Spanish forces were directed 
by the Count de Montcmar, but, “ for fame and 
dignity of name,” were under the supreme com¬ 
mand of the Infant Don Carlos, who had been for 
some time settled in his Italian dominions at 
Parma. The object in view was no secret—it was 
to deprive Austria of Lombardy and the two Sici¬ 
lies (i.e. Naples and the island) —“ which,” wrote 
the Queen of Spain to her favourite son Carlos, 
“ being created an independent kingdom, shall be 
thine. Go, then, and conquer. The finest crown 
of Italy expects thce.”t Don Carlos was little 
more than seventeen years old; but he was active, 
ambitious, and not without ability. He had a very 
advantageous person, excellent manners and ad¬ 
dress, and he was encouraged and favoured under¬ 
hand by Pope Clement Xil., who liked not to see 
the Austrians settled on both sides of him. In the 
month of March he assembled in Perugia 16,000 
foot and 5000 horse, Spaniards, French, and Ita¬ 
lians ; and then, with his prime adviser, and after¬ 
wards his excellent minister, the Pisan advocate 
and professor of Jus pybticvm , Bernardo Tanucci, 
he held a council of war, which was attended by 
many Neapolitan princes and nobles dissatisfied 
with the Austrian government, by many grandees of 
Spain who wanted t<? recover the vast estates and 
power they had lost in Naples and Sicily, by the 
Count de Marsilliac, and many Frenchmen of dis¬ 
tinction. It was presently resolved to advance with 
aH speed to the city of Naples, and to send before¬ 
hand proclamations to inform the people that Don 
CarloBwas coming to relieve them from the oppres¬ 
sion, hardness, and avarice of the Germans, and to 
reign like a father over them,—that the Inquisition, 
which the Neapolitans abhorred and had always 
successfully resisted, should never be imposed or 
be attempted to be imposed upon them. As the 
Austrian army north of the Apennines, under the 
command of the Count de Mercy, who appears to 

• Letter to Horace Walpole. According to his friend Etnngh, Sir 
Robert limsclf spent in thin general election 00,000 1 . .of his pimte 
forime-’ Walpolea original private fortune was about 200u/. a-year; 
but he had been adding enormously to it since he had entered public 

f Pjetro Collotta.—Muratori, 
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have been as fiery and imprudent as ever, had 
been defeated with great slaughter in the battle of 
La Crocetta, and as the King of Sardinia had en¬ 
gaged to secure the passes of the Alps, there was 
no fear of any attack in the rear; and, putting 
himself in motion, Don Carlos traversed the states 
of the Church, avoiding the city of Rome at the 
earnest prayer of the Pope, and taking the road 
of Valmontone and Frosinonc to the Neapolitan 
frontiers. At the same time a strong Spanish 
squadron, with troops on board, sailed along the 
coast from Leghorn and the island of Elba, and, 
seldom out of sight of the land army until it 6truck 
among the mountains, made for the beautiful 
islands of Ischia and Procida, which lie at the 
head of the Gulf of Naples, and which, being left 
by the .Austrians wholly without defence, were 
obliged to surrender and pass under the obedience 
of the fortunate Infant. Then the Spanish men- 
of-war Tan into the gulf, scoured the coasts, and 
took sundry vessels and small forts within view 
of the capital, where the people, as was their 
wont, were complaining of being betrayed and 
abandoned, and shaping their mouths to cry 
Long live King Carlo! instead of Ijong live the 
Emperor Carlo! In the mean while the main 
Spanish army crossed the frontier and the river 
Garigliano, or Liris, without opposition, and reached 
the antique towns of Aquino and San Germane. 
At the lattfer place Don Carlos halted three days ; 
as the Austrian general, Count Traun, was in his 
front with 5000 men, well defended behind the 
trenches and batteries of Mignano. But on the 
30th of March some mountaineers and foresters of 
the village of Sesto offered to conduct the Spa¬ 
niards through the woods which overhartg Mig¬ 
nano, and lead them without fear of discovery on 
the flank and rear of the Austrian lines; and the 
Duke of Eboli put himself under the guidance of 
these peasants with 4000 men, while the Count dc 
Montemar moved in another direction, to be at 
hand when a sudden night assault should be made. 
Eboli was well nigh surprising the camp in a 
dead sleep; but a videttc discovered some of his 
troops stealing across the mountains and forests, 
and ran into Mignano with the news. At first the 
Austrian general, who believed these mountains in¬ 
accessible, and his position unapproachable except 
in front and in the teeth of his cannon, would not 
credit the intelligence; but the fatal truth was pre¬ 
sently proved; and then Traun broke up his camp 
in panic and confusion, spiked the heaviest of his 
guns, burnt his baggage* waggons, marched off in 
the depth of night, and never stopped till, he had 
got beyond the deep and rapid river Voltumo, and 
within the regularly fortified and exceedingly 
strong town of Capua, which stands on the left 
bank of that river. As soon as this was known in 
Naples, the lazzaroni and the countless mob of 
that city, encouraged by the presence of Spanish 
ships of war in the gulf, began to insult and 
threaten the imperial viceroy, who, without pub¬ 
lishing any edict or establishing any provisional 


government, stole away and fled with his German 
ministers and a few German officers towards the 
Adriatic and the province of Apulia. Don Carlos, 
advancing slowly and cautiously, and crossing the 
Garigliano above Capua, fixed his head-quarters at 
Maddaloni, within twelve* miles of the capital, 
where he received the visits, oaths, and allegiance 
of Neapolitan princes, dukes, and barons without 
number, and amused himself with shooting pigeons. 
The “ Elect,” or magistrates of the capital, waited 
upon him, and presented the keys of their city; 
and on the following day, the 10th of April, Don 
Carlos moved from Maddaloni to Aversa, whence 
he dispatched Marsilliac to occupy the city of 
Naples and reduce its three castles, in which the 
Imperialists still held out. Other squadrons were 
encamped in the plain of Sessa to watch and shut 
up the garrisons of Capua and Gaeta; and, finally, 
the main body of the Spaniards was marched across 
the mountains into Apulia, to look after the imperial 
viceroy, who had collected some forces there, and 
was expecting others from Sicily and Trieste. 
The Neapolitan castles had all surrendered by the 
6th of May; and on the 10th Don Carlos made 
his triumphal entry as a conqueror and a king. 
The imperial viceroy contrived to collect about 
8000 men in Apulia, but he fled before 12,000 
Spaniards, and left the command of his forces to the 
Prince Belmonte, who was destitute neither of 
fidelity to the emperor nor of bravery, but wofully 
deficient in military genius. He w T as defeated on 
the 25th of May at Bitonto, on the shore of the 
Adriatic; and then nearly all the towns and castles 
of Apulia surrendered to the Spaniards. The rest 
of the kingdom soon followed the example; even 
the strong fortress of Pescara in the Abruzzo capi¬ 
tulated, and the stronger fortress of Gaeta surren¬ 
dered in the month of August, if not without firing 
a. gun, almost without losing a man. But Count 
Traun kept the flag of the emperor flying a little 
longer over the walls of Capua, which did not sur¬ 
render till the month of November. The island of 
Sicily, which had been so recently won from Spain 
by the English fleet and the Austrian army for the 
emperor Charles, made even less resistance than the 
continental kingdom, and its conquest was effected 
with less bloodshed than had often been spent at 
the taking of an outpost. Don Carlos remained 
undisputed master t)f the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. Such was the fate of the war in Italy; 
nor was it much more favourable to the emperor 
on the Rhine, though there the imperialists were 
commanded by that great soldier Prince Eugene, 
the rival of the fame of Marlborough, a conqueror 
in many a hard-fought battle. The French in 
superior force, and under the command of Marl¬ 
borough’s nephew, the almost equally favoured 
Duke of Berwick, crossed the Rhine and invested 
Philipsbourg. But before the walls of this place 
Berwick ended his career, being killed by a can¬ 
non-ball. The command of the French 'army 
then fell to the Marquis d’Asfeld, who took 
Philipsbourg after a trying siege, in spite of all the 
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•Lili and efforts of Eugene, who scarcely took any 
active part in war after this unfortunate campaign, 
and who died about two years afterwards at Vienna. 
The emperor called upon all Europe for succour 
and assistance, representing that the schemes of 
Louis XIV. were reviving—that the worst conse¬ 
quences ever apprehended from the union of France 
and Spain were now realizing; and he entertained 
some hopes that England and Holland would again 
take up arms to curb the ambition of France. 

a.u. 1135.—On the opening of parliament, in 
the month of January, the minority was found to 
be larger than formerly; but the majority was 
still an overwhelming one. The king expressed 
his concern at the present commotions on the con¬ 
tinent; and said that, though he had hitherto 
resisted the pressing solicitations of the emperor 
for aid in this war, he hoped that his subjects 
would not repine at furnishing the .necessary means 
of placing him in a situation to act that part which 
might eventually be incumbent upon him. The 
opposition, or some of the patriots who had been 
exclaiming so recently on the hustings that Eng¬ 
land was dishonoured by keeping out of this con¬ 
tinental war, now declared that she ought never to 
intermeddle in the unintelligible and everlasting 
broils upon the continent, but keep herself quiet 
and reduge the standing army instead of increasing 
it ; J hut the majority nevertheless voted an increase 
of'tlie forces both for land and sea, and furnished 
the necessary supplies. A subsidy was also voted 


to Denmark. The'session was closed in the 
month of May, and then George, leaving his queen 
as sole regent, took his departure for Hunover. 
Bolingbroke had gone to the continent some 
months before, with the intention of spending the 
remainder of his life in France. According to 
Tindal there was published this year, in London, 
an octavo pamphlet containing a correspondence 
of some length which had taken .place between 
Bolingbroke and the secretary of \lie Pretender 
immediately after his abrupt dismissal from that 
prince’s service in l/Hi. This pamphlet it ap¬ 
pears was immediately suppressed, hut U'indal has 
printed the letters at large; and their extents are 
such as must have been both disagreeable and 
alarming to Bolingbroke.* A recent writer attri¬ 
butes Bolingbroke’s departure to his despondency 
at the result of the late general election, and at the 
retirement of lady Suffolk, which destroyed, his 
expectations from the court. The first of these 
reasons may very well have been the motive; but 
we doubt whether the astute plotter could ever of 
late years have built any hope upon a person so 
passive and powerless as George’s amiable mistress; 
and we are still inclined to give importance to the 
effect of Walpole’s withering speech. But it 
further appears that Bolingbroke had disgusted 
his allies, the out^of-place discontented Whigs, and 
had quarrelled with Pulteney, who considered him 
rather as a hindrance than a help in the war carry- 

* Note to Tiudol’s Hist, of Eng. 
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ijig^dn «gainit ministers. But,' whatever were the 
onuses, Bolingbroke went over early in the year and 
established himself in his beautiful villa of Chante- 
Jbup in Touraine. A few yibnths, afterhe wrote 
to his friend WyndharaTr” part i&over; and 
he,who remains*on thp*stage after hie jpajt is over 
deserves to/be hisaed o|F. . .. <* j f thought it my 
duty not to decKne the service of toy party till the 
party itself either succeeded -tor despaired of 
success.” Pult^uey, > at the spne* time, 1 was ob¬ 
served to be gtoiomy and depfe^ed. ,The day 
before the House rose some remarkable civilities 
assed between him and his former bosom friend 
ir Robert, and subsequently he seemed to make 
advances towards a reconciliation. Going over to 
the Hague he sent a message to the minister’s^ 
brother Horace, who, in consequence, went tb see 
him. According to Horace Walpole’s account he 
was very cordially received. * “ I endeavoured^ 
says Horace, “ to be easy and cheerful, and to make 
him so; but his constant complaint was lowness 
of spirits, and, in my opinion, he is rather dead- 
hearted than sick in body; in other respects, had 
a stranger come into the room, he would have 
.thought we had never been otherwise than good 
friends.”* 

,, The emperor thought that at last he had dis¬ 
covered a certain means of moving both the Dutch 
and English government to take a part in the con¬ 
tinental war; and he actually threatened to with¬ 
draw hit troops from the Netherlands and cede 
that country to the French, whose occupancy of it 
had always been the stalking terror of Holland and 
- England. But, as Walpole still remained averse to 
war and unmoved by a threat which he no doubt 
believed would never be realised, the emperor 
endeavoured to overthrow that ministry by a cabi¬ 
net intrigue to be headed by Lord Harrington, 
who was known to be in favour of an armed inter¬ 
ference. To ( this end one Abbe Strickland, who 
had intrigued for the Jacobites and against them, 
and who lived and thrived by intrigue, was sent 
over to England; but Walpole now found out the 
abb£ under his false name, and Queen Caroline 
Bent him out of England, intimating at the same 
time to the court of Vienna that they had been 
deceived by false reports, and that England would 
on no account engage in this war. Nothing there¬ 
fore was left but submission, and the emperor 
finally cohsented to accept the mediation of the 
maritime powers. The march of armies w as then 
stopped, and the diplomatists Began their cam- 

E , which, as usual, was very long and very 
il. If tlie French minister Cardinal Fleucy 
had not been as pacific ns Walpoles* |k is quite cer¬ 
tain that the bi&inessikmuld neve/ have .been 
settled by the pen. In tjie eqd, however, it was 
agreed that Naples qnd Sicily should remain to 
Don Carlos, as a separate kingdom, independent 
of Spain and every othf^r country; and this/the 
infant** on the other- haqd, should resign Parma 
and liis other possespioqs iir Italy, together with 

, • Irfgierrtn CouftWaJpole, 


the reversion of Tuscany—thtf.Htbe Milanese 
should he restored ,to the emperor-Mhat Augustus, 
the.profafgd of Russia and Austria, should remain 
King of.-Poland—^that' his rival Stanislaus, the 
French king’s. father-in-law, should retain, the 
royal title* and be put in possession of the duchy 
of Lorraine, which, after his decease, should 
devolve to the French crown, and be incorporated 
politically, as it was physically, with the kingdom of 
France. The Duke of Lorraine, weak and a mefa 
vassal as he was, had rights which could not well 
be overlooked, and he had,a natural reluctance to 
resign to the Pole hiis paternal dominions; but 
eventually the young Duke of Lorraine,, who was 
going to marry Maria Theresa, the heires$ of the 
emperor’s states under the Pragmatic Sanction, 
/ T as induced to comply by the persuasions and 
authority of his imperial majesty, by a pension 
from France, and by being promised the succes¬ 
sion to Tuscany 1 in lieu of Don Carlos. The treaty 
further stipulated that both France and Sardinia 
should guarantee tKe Pragmatic Sanction, upon 
which the tranquillity of Europe and the safety or 
greatness of the emperor’s daughter depended. 
His Sardinian majesty, who had played so double 
a part, was rewarded with the cession of Novara, 
Tortona, and other .districts (diced' of/ from the 
emperor’s Lombard dominions. Franee was well 
satisfied with the acquisition of Lorraine, which 
ought to have been hers long before, but which 
neither Richelieu nor Mazarin had been able to 
acquire. The people of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies were also great gainers by these arrange¬ 
ments, for, instead of hungry viceroys, ever chang¬ 
ing, from Madrid or Vienna, they got a king and 
a court of their own; and the government of Don 
Carlos and his minister Tanucci was on the whole 
a blessing to the country. 

Avoiding one war for the emperor, England ran 
some risk of being brought into another for her 
ally the King of Portugal. The origin of this 
quarrel was sufficiently insignificant. The govern¬ 
ment at Madrid accused the servants of the Por¬ 
tuguese minister there of rescuing a criminal, and 
threw the said servants into prison. Every 
foreign ambassador at Madrid took part with the 
Portuguese envoy, and considered himself insulted 
in the infraction of the ambassadorial privileges. 
On the other side, the proud Spaniards would 
make no apology or concession. The dispute, 
embittered by memorials and counter-memorials, 
ran so high, that hostilities between Spain and Por¬ 
tugal seemed inevitable, and the court of Lisbon 
sent over to London Dora Antonio D’ALzevedo 
to claim the assistance of their close ally King 
George. Our obligation to give this assistance 
was indisputable and imperative; and Walpole 
forthwith spnt a fleet of twenty-five fillips of the 
line to the Tagus, taking care, however, well to 
instruct the admiral, Sir John Norris, that he was 
to act only defensively, and, in case of Spain’s be¬ 
ginning hostilities, to represent to the Portuguese 
the expediency and advantage of moderation. So 
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strong sn E»gtt«h fleet tiding in the Tagus pro¬ 
duced an immediate effect at Madrid,, where also 
the British resident intimated to his Catholic 
majesty that England must, and assuredly would, 
protect her faithful ally. Cardinal Fleury joined 
in this good work of peace, and the quarrel was 
soon made tip without the logic Of cannon-balls^ 

a.d. 1136.—When the jfarliftment met, in the 
month of January, George announced that the 
affairs of 'Europe had taken a very happy turn, 
and that this would enable him to make a consider¬ 
able reduction in the forces both by sea and land. 
His majesty added—“ I am willing to hope this 
pleasing prospect of peace abroad will greatly con¬ 
tribute |o peace and good harmony at home. Let 
that example of temper and moderation, which* 
has so happily calmed the spirits of contending 
princes, banish from among you all intestine dis¬ 
cord and dissension. Those who truly wish the 
peace and prosperity of their country can never 
have a more favourable opportunity than now 
offers, of distinguishing themselves, by declar¬ 
ing their satisfaction in the progress already made 
towards restoring die 'public tranquillity, and in 
promoting what is still necessary to Wing it to 
perfection,” The congratulatory address was car-' 
ried not only Without a division, but without a 
syllable of criticism or opposition. It was yin 
that disturbed this harmony. The vice of drunken¬ 
ness had always been the worst defect of the Eng¬ 
lish people, and it was conceived by Sir Joseph 
Jekyll and others that it had lately been on the 
increase, and that the best way to stop it was to 
put so heavy a tax upon gin as should make that 
liquor too dear for the poor, who chiefly or solely 
used it. Jekyll brought in a hill proposing 
that a duty of twenty shillings per gallon should 
be laid upon gin and other spirituous liquors, that 
no unlicensed persons should he allowed to retail 
the same, and that every licensed retailer should 
pay fifty pounds per annum for his licence. Wal¬ 
pole foresaw that these extravagant duties would 
lead to smuggling and fraud, and that his successors 
in office would he obliged to modify the hill which 
they now carried. The duties hitherto levied upon 
gin, &c., had belonged to the civil list, and had 
not exceeded 70,00(M. per annum; hut Walpole 
demanded that whatever deficiency might happen 
from the reduced consumption of duty-paying 
spirits should be made good to the crown, and 
obtained a vote to that effect. This Gin Act did 
as little good to the public morality as to the public 
revenue. Clandestine dealers increased their trade, 
and then were made only more vicious and reck¬ 
less by being thrown into prison to pay fines 
which they either could not or would not pay; 
“ persons of inferior trades ” “ journeymen, ” 
“ apprentices and servants,” got* drunk upon 
gin as frequently as before, and committed sun¬ 
dry riots because, as they pretended, the minis¬ 
ter had tried to put gin out of their reach, and 
had shown that he was indifferent to what they 
drank, provided the government purse did not 
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suffer. One of the great Hogarth's engravings 
was likely to do better service than a thousand 
hills like Sif Joseph Jekyll**, which certainly, 
however, had the-effect of serving the purposes of 
the opposition by inqreasihg Walpole’s unpopu¬ 
larity. The Jacobite plotters tried to avail them 8 * 
selves of thisgin fever of discontent, buUhe govern¬ 
ment, aided by alt the respectable classes of society, 
put down the jiots-without bloodshed.' In tne 
month CfMar^h ^ft-. Plume* prematurely brought 
forward a motion for repealing the Test Act. 
Walpole, who had deluded the dissenters with 
hopes of his support when the proper time should 
come, opposed the motion with great caution ,and 
daintiness of expression, Tor he could not afford to 
lose tile support of the dissenters, who had almost 
to a man voted for him and his friends at the late 
election, and he feared to give offence to the church 
party or to provoke a new war about “ the church 
in danger.” The motion was negatived by a 
majority of 251 to 123. Nearly at the same time, 
however, the minister warmly supported a bill for 
the relief of the Quakers, who, in a petition to the 
Commons had complained—“ that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the several acts of parliament mnd£ for the 
more easy recovery of tithes and ecclesiastical . 
dues, in a summary way, by warrant from justice* 
of the peace, yet, as the said people conscientiously 
refused the payment, they were not only liatile to, 
hut many of them had undergone, grievous suffer¬ 
ings, by prosecution in the Exchequer, Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, and other courts, to the imprisonment of their 
persons, and the impoverishing and ruin of them 
and their families, for such small sums as were 
recoverable by those acts.” The clergy took alarm,- 
cried out spoliation, and blew their loudest blasts; 
petitions against the Quakers’ petition were poured 
into the House, setting forth “ that such a law 
would be extremely prejudicial to themselves and 
brethren, excluding them from the benefit of the 
law then in being for the recovery of tithes and 
other dues, and thereby putting the clergy of the 
established church upon a worse foot than the 
rest of his majesty’s subjects; and praying to 
he heard by counsel against the hill.” The 
Quakers, however, had gained the universal esteem 
of the nation by their exemplary moral conduct 
and elevated notions of mutual charity ; they 
had many and warm friends in the Compions, and 
the House generally sccmecl to favour the bill. Yet 
it was found ne^ssary to submit the measure to 
numerous alterations in committee; Tor example, 
it was inserted that all church and chapel rates, 
if. refused by Quakers* were, upon complaint of the 
church-warawfe, to he levied by*,distress, by order 
of twp justices* but no' Quaker was to be sued or 
prosecuted in any other .manner t for non-payment 
of church and chagePrates^ The hill, clogged 
with other chutes, %as canned through the Com¬ 
mons by a mpfftMy, pf 1#4 to 48; hut the Lords 
threw it.0$ t ty£xjajonly of 54 to 35. Walpole, 
who, ambng' other considerations, was anxious to 
gratify the numerous mi influential body-of 
3 h 
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Quakers established m his native county of Nor¬ 
folk—a body that had stood by him in many a 
stern contest—was furious at this rejection, which 
he chiefly attributed to the bishops. He sent for 
Gibson, the Bishop of London, and rated him 
severely for his conduct in the House of Lords. 
Up to this mofnent he had entrusted the chief 
management of ecclesiastical affairs, the niceties 
of which he did not pretend to understand, to that 
prelate; but now he transferred the honours and 
advantages of that management to other hands. 
But Gibson, it appears, lost not only the minister’s 
favour but also the see of Canterbury by his oppo¬ 
sition to the Quaker Bill. The controversialist 
Whiston used to call him the licir apparent to the 
primacy, and it was universally believed from his 
intimacy with the minister that he would obtain 
that promotion; but on the death of Archbishop 
Wake, which happened in the following year 
(17 37), the vacant dignity was conferred on Potter, 
bishop of Oxford. 

The session of parliament closed on the 26th of 
May; and then his majesty went to Hanover. 
This time the temporary regency of Queen Caro¬ 
line was far from being so tranquil as it had been 
on former occasions. The gin mobs were not yet 
tranquillized, and other riots were caused in Lon¬ 
don by the employment in the Spitalfields looms 
of a number of poor Irish, who had come over to 
mow and reap, but who had engaged to help to 
weave silk at two-thirds of the ordinary wages. 
But the disturbances in London were trifles com¬ 
pared to a tremendous popular outbreak in the city 
of Edinburgh. The tale scarcely needs telling, 
for it has been told by Sir Walter Scott in one of 
the best and most read of his exquisite Waverley 
novels. Two noted smugglers from Fife—Wilson 
and Robertson—were lying under sentence of 
death in the Tolbooth, for having robbed a col¬ 
lector of the excise. Through friendship or a 
bribe these doomed men procured a file, removed 
their fetters, and cut through the bar of a window. 
Wilson, eager to escape first, insisted upon making 
the first attempt, but, being a big, burly man, he 
stuck faBt in the gap and was discovered by the 
jailors, when he and his more slender companion 
were again made fast. When the two unfortunate 
men were led out of prison into the neighbouring 
church to hear their last sermon, Wilson, who 
conceived himfclf to be the cause of preventing 
Robertson’s escape—for, as a thya man, he might 
have passed through the bars if he had been 
allowed to go first—conceived a desperate and 
perhaps a sudden notion that he might yet liberate 
his comrade. The two were guarded by only four 
soldiers of the city-guard, and Wilson, though fat, 
was strong. When such a movement was no more 
expected than an earthquake, he sprung forward, 
seized two of the soldiers with his hands, bade 
Robertson run for his life, and secured a third 
soldier with his teeth. Robertson, whether warned 
or not, presently shook off the fourth soldier, 
rusted out of the chureh and was never again 


seen in Edinburgh. This was not a time of ro¬ 
mantic feeling in high quarters, or Wilson, who 
saved his friend and remained to be hanged, would 
have received a pardon, or at least his life; hut 
the people of Edinburgh were much moved by the 
incident, and, having besides no great affection for 
excisemen and officers of the revenue—and Wilson 
they said had done no more than rob one of those 
robbers—they earnestly wished and apparently 
even hoped that the sufferer might be respited, or 
saved by some other less legal means. But no respite 
came, and, as the magistrates were warned that a 
rescue would he attempted, they took every pre¬ 
caution in order to prevent any interruption of the 
hangman’s performance, and drew out a consider¬ 
able portion of their city-gyard under the com¬ 
mand of their captain, John Porteous. This Por- 
teous is described as a daring and active police 
officer, but a harsh and brutal man, that was 
feared and hated by the Edinburgh populace. 
Backed by this array, the executioner performed 
his horrible office, nor was any interruption offered 
till Wilson was dead and about to be cut down. 
Then some of the rabble began to groan and curse, 
and this excited others to throw stones at the 
hangman. It is said that executions of the kind 
seldom -took place in Edinburgh without some 
such expression of the popular disgust; but the 
stones now hit the city guard and perhaps their 
captain as well as the hangman, and Porteous, in 
one of his savage furies, seized a musket and fired 
right into the mob. Some of his men followed 
his example, and many shots were fired without 
the Riot Act being read, or any legal formality 
gone through. By the usual fatality attending 
these cases most of the people that were killed or 
wounded were quiet spectators. The indignation 
at Porteous’s rash and bloody proceedings was 
universal and excessive: he was thrown into the 
prison from which Wilson had just issued, was 
brought to trial for murder before the High Court 
of Justiciary, and was found guilty by an Edin¬ 
burgh jury, though only by a majority of eight to 
seven. It was made to appear on his trial that he 
had been attacked first by the mob, and it was 
even inserted in the verdict which condemned him, 
that “ he and hi* guards were attacked and beat 
with several stones of a considerable bigness, 
thrown by the multitude, whereby several of the 
Boldiers were bruised and wounded.” As the best 
thing she could do under these circumstances, 
Queen Caroline sent down a respite of six weeks 
in order to have time to inquire into the circum¬ 
stances. But the reprieve was no sooner known in 
Edinburgh than the populace, who well remem¬ 
bered how Captain Bushell, who had fired upon 
the people of Glasgow, had been promoted instead 
of being hanged, were convinced it was the inten¬ 
tion of the government to extend a full pardon to 
the prisoner—who most assuredly merited, if not 
death, a severe and exemplary punishment; and 
soon there arose a more terrible storm than ever, 
which was the more dangerous from its concentre* 
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tion and the caution used in collecting and direct** 
ing its elements. On the 7th of September the 
evening, previous to the day which had been 
originally appointed for his execution, Por- 
teous, who interpreted the respite as it had 
been interpreted by others, gave an entertain¬ 
ment in his prison to a party of friends, drank 
wine and whiskey, and spoke with confidence of 
his approaching delivery. But at about ten o’clock 
that night a drum beat in the lower suburbs of 
Edinburgh, and a fierce multitude, which increased 
as the roll of the drum was heard, and which was 
apparently under the guidance of cautious and 
skilful leaders, soon seized and barricaded the 
West Port, the ports of the Canongate and Nether- 
bow, and effectually cut off a regiment of infantry. 
These wary rioters next attacked and disarmed the 
city guard, who offered no resistance and received 
no injury, though among them were some of the 
very men who had fired upon the people at Wil¬ 
son’s execution. But the mob wanted not the 
blood of these inferior agents—the only man they 
had doomed to die was the captain. Armed with 
the guns, halberts, and Lochabcr axes they had 
taken from the burgher guard, they rushed 
towards the Tolbooth shouting Porteous! Por- 
teous! But the walls and low gates of that old pri¬ 
son were tremendously strong, and it was a long and 
doubtful task to drag their victim from his lair. 
The worthy magistrates of the good city of Edin¬ 
burgh were all drinking at a tavern in the Parlia¬ 
ment Close. Mr. Lindsay, who had the honour 
of representing the city in parliament, was at the 
tavern with the magistrates, and, as the riot in¬ 
creased, he undertook to carry a message to Gene¬ 
ral Moyle, who was, with the regular troops, cut 
off in the suburbs. Lindsay, not without difficulty 
and danger, reached the general’s quarters, and 
requested him to force the barricaded Nether Bow 
Port or Gate, and march into the city. Moyle, 
very properly, refused to move against the people 
unless authorised by a written warrant from the 
magistrates: Lindsay, on the other side, was afraid 
to be the bearer of any such paper, as the people 
were likely to tear him to pieces if they intercepted 
him and found it upon him. The general after¬ 
wards declared that Lindsay liad come to him 
drunk;—that honourable member said that the 
general showed a wonderful want of alacrity— 
whiefr might well be, considering the circumstances 
and the recent example of what had befallen Por¬ 
teous ; and it was with extreme difficulty that mis¬ 
chief was prevented between General Moyle and 
Mr. Lindsay. The general, however, seeing it 
impossible to obtain a written order to act from 
the magistrates in the city, sent to Andrew Fletcher, 
Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, who was at his villa 
at the distance of about three miles; but Fletcher 
was in bed, no answer was procured until one 
o’clock in the morning, and then, by some, mistake, 
it was not delivered to the general, but to Lindsay. 
The governor of Edinburgh Castle having also re¬ 
fused to act without a written order, the magis¬ 
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trates, left to themselves, sallied out of the tavern, 
and tried to descend the High-street towards the 
prison; but they were presently stopped by the 
mob, who neither injured them nor insulted them, 
but made them go back to the tavern and remain 
quiet. After battering the iron-bound Tolbooth- 
gate without effect till their strength or patience 
was exhausted, a voice- in the crowd cried out 
“ Try fire!” .The suggestion was acted upon in¬ 
stantly ;—tar-barrcls and other combustible mate¬ 
rials were heaped before the door, and the old 
oak began to char and burn. The jailor then 
thought himself compelled to surrender, and he 
threw out the keys to the mob, who rushed in, 
while the other prisoners confined rushed out. 
The ringleaders went straight to the cell of Por¬ 
teous and broke it open; but the cell waB empty— 
the victim seemed gone. But a man cried out 
that he could not be gone far, and pointed to the 
chimney. A rush was made to that aperture and 
Porteous was pulled down by the legs, and told 
that lie must die the death he deserved. The 
fierce but fallen and helpless man entreated and 
prayed and offered large sums of money; but it 
was all in vain. The ringleaders allowed him to 
give the money and papers he bad with him to 
the safe keeping of a friend, who was in confine¬ 
ment for debt; and then, as if he had made his 
will in a regular manner, a man of a grave and 
reverend aspect offered him sundry spiritual ex¬ 
hortations of the sort considered proper to dying 
men. They then carried Porteous from the Tol¬ 
booth to the Grtssmarkct, the spot where Wilson 
had suffered, where the captain had fired upon the 
people, and where executions were usually per¬ 
formed. To obtain a coil of ropes they broke 
open a shop, but they left a guinea behind them 
to pay for what they had taken. They could not 
find the ordinary gallows, but they seized a dyer’s 
pole and made that serve for the horrid office. 
When Porteous was hanged, and dead and cold, 
the mob dispersed quietly to their houses, and 
when day dawned nothing remained in the streets 
of Edinburgh but a few scattered halberts anil 
Lochaber axes which the rioters had thrown away 
to be resumed by their proprietors of the city 
guard, and the suspended body of the,wretched 
Porteous. The news of this remarkable outrage 
created astonishment at London and bewildered 
the government: Queen Caroline -was greatly ex¬ 
cited, as she cQnsidered the murder of Porteous, 
whom she had reprieved, as a direct insult to her 
own person and authority. It is said that in her 
first rage she exclaimed to the Duke of Argyll that, 
rather than subifiit to such things, she would deso¬ 
late the country and make Scotland a hunting- 
field ; when that high-born Scot repljed, with a 
profound bow, “ Then, madam, I will take leave 
of your majesty and go down to my own country to 
get my hound* ready!” Yet it was Lord Jlay, 
the Duke of Argyll’s brother, that was sent dowu 
to Edinburgh as the only person capable of ascer¬ 
taining the real nature of the riot and bringing the 
3 n 2 
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offenders to justice; and be was intrusted by his 
friend Walpole with very full powers. Ilay 
offered rewards and denounced tremendous threats, 
but he could never elicit any disclosures as to the 
ringleaders or actors in the tragical affair. The 
fact appears to be that nearly all Edinburgh was 
about equally guilty—that the hanging of Porteous 
was considered a great national measure, and that 
the meanest man, woman, or child disdained to 
reveal anything that might point the vengeance of 
government against Scotsmen for so laudable a 
deed! Every body knew that persons of very 
superior manners and condition had been actively 
engaged. Lord llay was paralyzed and knew 
not what to do or think. “ The most shocking 
circumstance,” says his lordship in a letter to 
Walpole, “ is, that it plainly appears the high¬ 
flyers of our Scotch church have made this infa¬ 
mous murder a point of conscience. One of the 
actors went straight away to a country church, 
where the sacrament was given to a vast crowd of 
people, as the fashion is here, and there boasted 
what lie had done; all the lower rank of the people 
who have distinguished themselves by pretences to 
a superior sanctity talk of this murder as the hand 
of God doing justice ; and my endeavours to 
punish murderers are called grievous persecu¬ 
tion.” The people of Scotland, however, re¬ 
mained perfectly quiet, leaving the execution of 
Porteous to appear as an isolated fact unconnected 
with any other scheme or intention of revolt. 

a. d. 1737.—The parliament this year did not 
open till the 1st of February. Its first debates 
were upon the Edinburgh tumults, and were cha¬ 
racterized by a violence almost as inexcusable as 
that of the Porteous mob. There were, madmen in 
both Houses, who, if they had had their way, would 
have converted a night riot into a long and bloody 
civil war. A fierce vindictive bill was brought in 
proposing nothing less than to abolish the city 
charter of Edinburgh, raze the city gates, disband 
the city guard, and fine and imprison and render the 
provost, Mr. Wilson, for ever incapable of holding 
any public office. Witnesses were examined at 
the bar of the Lords, and even three Scottish judges 
in their robes were subjected to questionings and 
cross-questionings; yet all that could be fairly 
proved against the provost and magistrates was, 
that they had been somewhat careless; that they 
had disregarded some indirect warnings, and that 
they had been taken by surprise. But their strong 
Scottish feeling of nationality, which could often 
rise even in courtly lords and members of parlia¬ 
ment high above the love of lucre and every other 
consideration, blazed forth with a heat which 
alarmed and deterred the prosecuting party. In 
the Lords the Duke of Argyll denounced the bill 
as contrary to law and justice; and in the Com¬ 
mons the wise and patriotic Duncan Forbes, though 
holding office under the crown as lord advocate for 
Scotland, spoke eloquently and vehemently in the 
same sense; and, though Walpole replied, the 
Scottish lawyer was generally considered to have 


had the best of the argument. Walpole, however, 
was wise enough to declare that he by no means 
made the bill a ministerial question. The harsh 
measure did not captivate the English people; and 
in spite of old national antipathy it soon became 
unpopular with them. It was well nigh cost out in 
committee. In the end it was rendered almost 
“ stinglcssthe most obnoxious clauses were 
allowed to drop one by one, and nothing was left 
hut an act for disabling Alexander Wilson, the 
provost, from taking, holding, or enjoying any 
office or place of magistracy in the city of Edin¬ 
burgh, or elsewhere in Great Britain, and for im¬ 
posing a fine upon the said corporation of Edin¬ 
burgh of 2000/. for the benefit of the widow of 
Porteous. And so, as some humourist at the time 
observed, the end of all these great debates was, 
the making the fortune of an old cook-inaid. 
There was, however, a second bill, originated by 
the Lords, containing a clause compelling the 
ministers of the Scottish church to read once every 
month for twelve months to come a proclamation 
from their pulpits, calling on their congregations 
to find out and bring to justice the murderers of 
Porteous. This order was exceedingly odious to 
the majority of the Presbyteriun clergy, who com¬ 
plained, with some reason, that it was making the 
pulpit a place of hue-and-cry. Other conscientious 
preachers objected that, as the proclamation men¬ 
tioned the lords spiritual in parliament, their read¬ 
ing of it might look like an acknowledgment of 
episcopacy, which they still abhorred. Between 
the bill and proclamation, the violence of the 
people and the irritation of the clergy, Walpole 
lost materially in his hold on the Scotch burghs; 
and this he was made to feel at the next elections. 

The remaining debates of the present session 
were chiefly of a financial nature. In a committee 
of supply on the 9th of March -Walpole moved 
that a sum of one million should be taken from 
the sinking fund, and applied to relieve some of 
the old South Sea annuitants. On the 14th this 
resolution was agreed to. But then Sir John Bar¬ 
nard proposed that the House should resolve itself 
into committee to consider the national debt, and 
receive any proposals which might be made to re¬ 
duce the rate of interest to 3 per cent. The mi¬ 
nister, after Bpeaking about the danger of meddling 
with public credit, or taking any step likely to 
affect it, consented, and on the 21st the House re¬ 
solved itself into a committee of supply. The 
national debtwus proved to amount to 47,866,596/. 
Sir John Barnard produced his scheme, which 
was, that his majesty might be enabled to borrow 
money at 3 per cent, to redeem old South Sea 
annuities and others for which a higher rate of in¬ 
terest was paid. The land interest seconded the 
project, captivated by the notion of getting money 
at 3 per cent.; but the monied interest, the capi¬ 
talists, in general opposed it, and, after a long 
debate and some of those parliamentary manoeuvres 
of which Walpole was so great a master, it was 
rejected. 
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In the spring of the preceding year Frederick | 
prince of Wales, who had fixed his heart upon his 
cousin, Frederica of Prussia, reluctantly married, 
at, the instigation of his father, Augusta Princess 
of Saxe Gotha, whose beauty and accomplishments 
seem soon to have made him forget his former 
unhappy passion. But marriage increases ex¬ 
pense ; and, ns out of a civil list of 800,000/., the 
prince received only 50,000/. a-year, he was much 
straitened, and the opposition, who had fastened 
upon him almost from the first moment of his 
arrival in England, easily led him to consider him¬ 
self as ill-used by a grasping and avaricious father. 
Two years before, Bolingbroke, who had been one 
of the prince’s chief admirers, had recommended 
him to set his father at defiance, and apply to par¬ 
liament for a .settled revenue of 100,000/. a-year 
independent of him. It is probable that Boling- 
broke’s friend Wyndham gave the same advice, and 
that Pulteney and Chesterfield, Carteret and Ccb- 
ham, and the other members of the mixed opposi¬ 
tion of Whig and Tory who called themselves 
“ the patriots,” and who maintained a close inter¬ 
course with the prince, were equally regardless 
of the Fifth Commandment. Bubb Dodington, 
who has hem justly described as “ a man of some 
talent, and a patron of two boroughs,”* but 
who, by a severer pen, might be set down as 
one of the most thorough- going jobbers of those 
jobbing days, takes to himself the credit of 
attempting to dissuade the prince from following 
the advice of Bolingbroke. Bubb confesses, how¬ 
ever, that his royal highness requested his assist¬ 
ance, “ and designed partly to employ him in the 
measure,” which would have been dangerous at 
that moment to his own interests. “ The prince,” 
he says, “ entered into very bitter complaints of 
the usage he had all along met with from the ad¬ 
ministration* and even from their majesties: that 
lie was not allowed wherewithal to live, &c., that 
he was resolved to endure it no longer, and had 
determined to make a demand in parliament of a 
jointure for the princess, and of 100,000/. per 
annum for himself, which his father had when 
prince, and which he looked on to be his right, 
both in law and equity. I objected to the very 
great danger of such an undertaking; put his 
royal highness in mind, how strongly 1 had always 
been against it, when he formerly mentioned it; 
and was going to show the fatal consequences it 
must produce, besides the great improbability of 
success. But he interrupted me, and said, that it 
was too far gone for those considerations; that he 
did not ask my advice, but my assistance ; he was 
determined upon the measure, and designed to 
send and speak with my particular friends, namely, 
Sir Paul Methuen, Lord Wilmington, and the 
Duke of Dorset; but chose out of kindness to me, 
to acquaint me first with it: that he would send 
to Sir Paul by Sir Thomas Frankland, and asked 
nie if I would break the matter to them, and what, 

I believed, they would think of it.” Bubb Dod- 

- • Lord Mahon. 


ington continues in a style which is exceedingly 
characteristic of the man:—“ Sensible of die 
danger and difficulties that attend negotiations of 
this delicate nature, even among the beet friends, 
I replied, as to the first part, that I humbly begged 
to be excused from breaking it; that, whatever 
friendship those gentlemen did me the honour to 
admit me to, I thought it a matter too high to un¬ 
dertake ; that, as he had mentioned his intentions 
of sending to them, and as they were, by their 
rank, and affection to his royal highness, every 
way qualified to he consulted, I thought it highly 
proper that he should know their sentimentB from 
their own mouths , in an affair of this very great 
importance; that then what they said to his royal 
highness could not he mistaken, and what lie was 
pleased to say to them could not he misrepre¬ 
sented. As to what they would think of it, 
I was confident, by what I felt myself, that 
they would be infinitely surprised: too much so, 
in my judgment, to give his royal highness 
any positive and determinate opinion.” According 
to Bubb, his royal highness then said he did not 
want their opinion, hut their assistance, and asked 
him what his friend the Duke of Argyll, who was 
now much out of favour with the court and ministry, 
would do for him ? To which Dodington replied, 
that the duke would be as much surprised as him¬ 
self ; that he did not know what his grace would 
do, but was confident he knew what he would not 
do, which was to advise his highness to this 
dangerous measure. The minute recorder of his 
own shame, who had a moral obtuseness which 
seems to have mode him insensible to the disgrace 
of his most shameful proceedings, then continues: 
—“ He ( the prince ) answered, that the measure 
was fixed, that he was resolved, and wanted no 
advice; but he would not send to him, nor to Lord 
Scarborough, hut to the Duke of Dorset and Lord 
Wilmington he would send, being resolved it 
should come into the House of Lords the same 
day, or soon after, let the fate of it he what it 
would in the House of Commons. He stopped 
here a little, and used some expressions, as if he 
would have me understand that he had said enough 
about all those that he thought I lived with in the 
closest connexion. I endeavoured, after assuring 
him with what affectionate duty we had always 
been his sincere servants, to show the great im¬ 
probability of success in such an undertaking; but 
he cut me short, and said, none at all, that there 
were precedents for it, and mentioned that of the 
Princess of Denmark, in King William’s time; 
that all the opposition and the Tories were engaged 
in it; that as it was his own determination, and he 
had been advised by nobody, when he had resolved 
it in his own mind he thought it necessary to 
speak to people himself; he had .done so to Mr. 
Pulteney, Lord Carteret, Lord Chesterfield, Master 
of the Rolls (Jekyll), and Sir William Wyndham; 
that they were all hearty in it; that Mr. Pulteney, 
at the first notice, expressed himself so handsomely, 
that he should never forget it; but said he could, 
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at that time, only answer for himself, not expecting 
the proposition, but begged leave to consult with 
Some of his friends, which hismroyal highness 
granted him, and he had since assured him that 
they were unanimous; that Sir William Wyndham 
had said that he had long desired an opportunity 
of showing his regard and attachment to his royal 
highness; that he would answer for his whole 
party, as well as for himself; and that lie was 
very happy that an occasion presented itself to 
convince his royal highness, by their zealous and 
hearty appearance in support of his interest, how 
far they were from being Jacobites, and how much 
they were misrepresented under that name.” Con¬ 
tinuing his revelations as to the parties who had 
pledged themselves to assist him against his father, 
the prince said that Loid Winchelsea was gone 
down to Petworth, to bring up the old Duke of 
Somerset, who he expected would move the mea¬ 
sure in the House of Lords; that Mr. Sandys, Mr. 
Gibbon, Sir John Barnard, and several others 
were acquainted with the project, of which they 
highly approved, and that possibly Sir John 
Barnard, the iinancier, who had recently been 
declaiming upon the necessity of reducing taxatiou, 
might move it in the House of Commons. The 
prince then asked Dodington, who was at this 
time about court, wearing a mask of devotion to 
the king and his ministers, whether he hai heard 
nothing df this business at court; and upon Bubb’s 
assuring him that he had not, the prince drew the 
consoling inference that the minister must be 
generally odious when nobody would tell him a 
tiling that so nearly concerned him, though some 
forty-six to fifty were well acquainted with it; 
adding that this would make an end of Walpole’s 
great power. Bubb wished for the minister’s 
downfall ‘very earnestly, but he told his royal high¬ 
ness that this did not seem to him the proper way 
of effecting it—that it would only make the king’s 
cause and Walpole’s inseparable, and rivet the 
minister yet faster where his only strength Jay. 
At this very moment, George the Second was sick, 
and even apprehended to be in danger. Bubb 
says that he begged the prince to consider this 
circumstance, and to reflect how far it might be 
consistent with the greatness and generosity of his 
character to make such an attack, when hi*, father 
was in a languishing condition. He says that 
the prince replied “ that he was sensible of that, 
but he could not-help it: he was engaged, and 
would go through: the king could not live many 
years , hut might linger thus a good while, and 
he could not stay that while: that the time, 
indeed, had its inconveniences of one sort, and he 
wished it otherwise, but it had its conveniences of 
another, it would make people more cautious and 
apprehensive of offending him: that, besides, he 
had told. the queen of it in the summer, and 
assured her that he designed to bring it into 
parliament; that she had treated it as idle and 
chimerical, that it was impossible that he should 
make anything of \t, and •eemed to think he waa 


only in jest; that if his friends stood by him he 
should carry it in the House, but, if he missed 
then, he could not fail of it in six months; that I 
should know the family aB well as anybody; he 
always thought I did, but found that I did not, or 
would not: but he himself knew his own family 
best ; and he would make a let that, if he failed 
now, he gained his point in less than a twelve- 
month by this means; in short, he was resolved, 
and too far engaged in honour to go back; that it 
was his due, and his right, absolutely necessary to 
make him easy the rest of his life; he could never 
want his friends but on this occasion; those that 
would stand by him in this he should always look 
on as his friends, and reward as such; those that 
would not he should not reckon to be so, they would 
have nothing to expect from him.” Bubb made 
no particular answer, but expressed his alarm as 
to the consequences. He waited upon the prince 
dow'n stairs to his horse, and begged him to con¬ 
sider how necessary it was to delay the motion from 
the great impropriety of the time. The royal 
and unloving son replied, “ If a little time would 
do, it might be considered, but the king may 
linger out the session.” Bubb suggested that no 
great harm would be done if the business were left 
over to another session; but the prince said that it 
could not he, that his honour was too faT engaged, 
that he could not and would not wait.* Dodington 
assures us that he neither directly promised or 
refused to vote for the proposal, and that he left 
his royal highness with very great uneasiness and 
perplexity upon his own mind, considerably aug¬ 
mented “ by the great ease and tranquillity that 
appeared upon the prince’s”—“which,” he adds, 
with a glorious disregard of the feelings of nature, 
“ is the natural effect of great resolutions, when 
they are fixed and determined.” This precious 
courtier thought it necessary to warn his friend, 
Sir Paul Methuen, of this disagreeable business, 
and he says that he and-Sir Paul “joined in 
lamenting the fate of this country to be divided 
and torn to pieces by a disunion in this royal family, 
which, with so many ardent wishes, and with the 
profusion of so much blood and treasure, wc had at 
last so happily placed on the throne, to end all our 
divisions, and protect us in union and tranquillity.” 
They agreed that Sir Paul, when sent for by the 
prince, should seem not to be any ways apprised of 
the affair, but should lay hold on any opportunity 
that might be given him to represent to his royal 
highness the probable fate and consequences of the 
undertaking. Bubb and Methuen then waited 
upon the Duke of Dorset and the other lords, who 
agreed to do their utmost to prevent this ill-advised 
attempt, and to declare plainly to the prince that 
they would oppose it, as fatal to his royal highness, 
injurious to the king, and destructive to the quiet 
and tranquillity of the whole country; and they 
desired Dodington to speak in the same way to the 

* The Diary of tho late George Bubb Dodington, Baron of Mel* 
combe Regti; from March 8,1748, to February 6,1761. Appendix- 
Narrative of what paused between the Prince and Mr. Dodington. 
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prince. A day or two after, Sir Paul Methuen 
had an interview with the Prince of Wales, to whom 
he represented the danger and impracticability of 
the measure, and “ used all possible arguments that 
a good head and a good heart could suggest to dis¬ 
suade him from it ; but all without effect.” Seeing 
that he could not move this most royal obstinacy, 
Methuen ventured to declare that he could not give 
the prince his vote in the House. This resolution, 
however, was soon modified by a promise that, as 
he could not vote for him, he would not vote against 
him—that he would not vote at all* On the very 
next day the prince summoned Dodington to 
another private conference, and insinuated that Sir 
Paul Methuen had appeared to be well enough 
satisfied with the proposition. But upon Bubh’s 
expressing his astonishment, his royal highness 
receded a little, and “ seemed to give him leave to 
think that Sir Paul did not much approve of it, 
but, however, had promised to be absent.” The 
prince assured him that he had talked to several 
other persons, and that they all. entered into the 
plan most heartily. Bubb was silent. After some 
pause the prince said that Mr. Hedges his trea¬ 
surer, and Lord Baltimore of his bed-chamber, 
were zealously for it. Bubb said that no doubt his 
servants would vote for it—nobody could take it ill 
of them—they would have leave to do it. The 
prince said he cared not whose leave they had, so 
he had their votes. His royal highness added that 
there was Mr. Arthur Herbert, who would vote for 
him and bring in all his friends. Bubb doubted 
whether this gentleman could get any vote but his 
own: the prince said he would bet Mr. Herbert 
would make above five. Bubb said that, if it were 
so, it must be by milking use of his royal highness’s 
name. The prince rejoined that everybody was for 
him—that he was absolutely determined to bring it 
in—that he would hear no advice upon it—and 
that if there were but seven of the Commons, and 
three in the Lords for him, he would do it. 
Dodington says that he then said that he thought it 
necessary to lay his humble opinion before him; 
and that the prince told him he did not want his 
opinion. “ I replied,” continues Bubb, “ that I 
did not presume to offer my opinion as to what 
was to guide his actions, but to lay before him what 
was to direct and govern my own; which I should 
be glad to take the first opportunity of doing, this 
not being a proper one, because I saw one of the 
gentlemen coming to acquaint his royal highness 
that dinner was served.” The prince took no 
notice of this, but walked further into the garden 
where they were talking, and showed Bubb a letter 
from the “ humoursome, proud, and capricious,” 
Duke of Somerset, as he has been called, who had 
once played a great part by accident, but who never 
showed any real political capacity of a high order. 
Somerset entertained so extravagant an opinion 

* h is pleasant to see how there things are put by one like Bubb 
U'xlington" At the importunate and repeated request of his royal 
highness, and reflecting that he had not attended the House so as to 
give one single vote since the Excise Bill, he had been prevailed on 
to promise his royal highness to be absent, as he used to be."• 


of his own value and importance that it was im¬ 
possible any king or court should satisfy him; 
he was therefore discontented with the father; but 
he was not disposed to give himself much trouble 
for the son; and his letter contained one of those 
interminable accounts of the infirmities of his pre¬ 
cious health which he was accustomed to write, 
an assurance that it was impossible for him to 
come up to town, a sly reference to Lord Win- 
chelsea for his opinion about his royal highness's 
intention, and wishes that his royal highness might 
live many years in health, prosperity, and plenty. 
After talking about this unmeaning letter, and say¬ 
ing that though his grace should not come up he 
was quite sure lie would send his proxy, the prince 
talked vehemently about his difficulties, and de¬ 
clared (as other princes of the family have done 
since) that, as he had sacrificed himself to the 
nation in marrying, the nation ought to stand by 
him* As Bubb was a placeman, the prince’B next 
argument or invective had a direct personal appli¬ 
cation. He said that if people would value their 
employments more than right and justice, he could 
not help it; though he was so strong that he was 
sure the court durst not touch any one that voted 
for him. The supple courtier made suitable pro¬ 
testations of his disregard of place or of any 
pecuniary considerations. The prince, who evi¬ 
dently Valued these professions for just what they 
were worth, brought him up by saying that it was 
very hard that he should be all his life in want of 
money. “ I asked him,” continues Bubb, “ if he 
did not think it very dangerous to drive things to 
such an extremity between him and his father, as 
might make it the interest of one half of the gentle¬ 
men of England that he should never cornc upon 
the throne ? He replied Why would they make 
themselves desperate ? Why would they ’not do 
what they owed him, and what was justice? It 
would be their own faults: did lie deserve less 
than the Princess of Denmark ? The gentlemen 
stood by her. I endeavoured to show him the 
, difference of the case, in one essential point, which 
I thought most likely to strike him, viz.—in that 
case the addition was proposed when the civil list 
was precarious, and not granted to King William 
for his life; and, upon regranting the duties, which 
were then in the power of parliament, that addition 
was demanded in her favour. But he gave no 
attention to it, but walked about with great pre¬ 
cipitation, and n good deal agitated. As I saw 
there was no room left to make any impression 
upon him, I thought it was high time to put an 
end to the conversation.” Bubb, however, says 
that lie thought himself obliged to declare to the 
prince, with exceeding great concern, that if the 
mattei came into parliament he should think him¬ 
self bound in honour and conscience to give his 
absolute dissent to it. The prince was very angry, 
but curbed himself a little—said that in the 
Princess of Denmark's time there were gentlemen 

* “ And yet." says Bubb Dodinfton, "the priucefs was the best 

rad mesUgre*bta ««nra tolfee world,". 
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that valued doing right more than their employ¬ 
ments—but he was sorry the race of them was 
extinct—and so they went to dinner., “As soon 
as dinner and drinking was over, 1 ’ continues Bubb, 
“ we rose,* and I shuffled myself into the midst of 
the company, in order to get away with the first of 
them, when he should please to make us his bow; 
but he dismissed them all, and ordered me to come 
with him into the little room.” The conversation 
which followed lasted nearly two hours, and, accord¬ 
ing to Bubb, “ contained a great deal of repetition.” 
The prince said he should leave off talking about 
his own interests to talk a little about Bubb’s, 
whose reputation in the world would suffer ex¬ 
tremely by his leaving him at this juncture. He 
reminded the courtier that he had already gone 
great lengths with him in his opposition”to his 
father and ministers, and that there woulji be no 
safety for him if he did not go on ' to finish the 
work and overthrow Walpole. Bubb says that he 
spoke about his conscience and his honour, which 
would both oblige him to dissent. His highness 
then asked whether he had never given a vote 
against-his conscience or opinion—to which Bubb 
replied • that he had certainly given many, and 
believed it to be the case with every body who 
acted with a parly , either for or against an 
administration— but that he had never acted con¬ 
trary to his ofjibfan where he thought the whole 
immediately concerned, and never would. The 
prince, he says, then tried to overpower him with 
an array of names of men high in influence, who 
had promised their support; and asked him to go 
and consult Lord Carteret and Mr. Pulteney. Bubb 
shuffled out of this as well as he could; and then 
his royal highness tried whether the lawyers would 
not have more weight than laymen, and assured 
Bubb that the Master of the Rolls had told him that 
what he asked was his right in equity.^ But the 
courtier, according to his own account, was proof 
even against a lawyer, and represented that it could 
scarcely be equity to take the allotment of the estate 
or civil list vested in the crown out of the king’s 
hands. Having come to this argument lie sug¬ 
gested that it would be better for the prince to ask 
ad addition of 50,000/. a-year from the parliament 
on his own account, than to attempt to make par¬ 
liament forcibly deduct the money from the king’s 
allowance; but his tdghness replied that he thought 
the nation had dong enough, if not too much, for 
the family already—that he would rather beg his 
bread from door to door than be a further charge 
to them—and that he would have the money in his 
own way or not at all. The courtier hinted that the 
measure his >*royal highness proposed—that the 
family quarrel driven to desperation, might cost 
the nation more money than the 50,000/. per 
annum he wanted—that it might cost blood as well 
da money. ^Having said that he should not be sur¬ 
prised if the prince’s friends all absented them- 
drives from the House, his highness replied that, if 
toy would not do their duty cheerfully, they must 
fojtfijkkMd udo iU 'Bubb says that be asked 


him whether he thought such gentlemen were to 
be frightened , and, if they were, whether that were 
a just return for their attachment—that he most 
earnestly supplicated him not to overturn the con¬ 
stitution and the vkhole royal family together—that 
to bring the parliament into the king’s closet to 
examine into his most private domestic affairs, to 
intrude into the government of his private estate 
and family, was the most* fatal precedent that could 
be made, and the most unheard-of to be attempted 
by a prince that was to succeed him. But all 
these and many other arguments were completely 
thrown away upon the prince, who was resolved to 
proceed, though now convinced that neither the 
Duke of Argyll nor Lord Scarborough, the Duke 
of Dorset nor I^ord Wilmington, Sir Thomas 
Frankland nor Sir Conyers Darcy would vote for 
him—which keeping back he attributed‘to their 
having employments at court or to their being 
full of fears. His father, he said, was unpopular 
—he himself was popular—and therefore he must 
succeed in the end, in spite of placemen and 
cowards.* 

On the next day, Sunday, the 13th of February, 
or, at latest, on Monday, the 14th, Walpole got 
the first hint of what was intended; but by the 
16th the whole matter was public. On that eveu- 
ing Bubb was stopped by several gentlemen in 
the House of Commons, who desired his advice 
and opinion; and Sir Robert Walpole requested 
him to stay till the House rose, that he might 
speak with him. When the House was almost 
empty these two retired behind the chair; and 
then Bubb took credit to himself for having done 
his best to prevent this “ great questionsaying, 
that for three years and more it had been the 
great struggle of* his life to keep the prince from 
it. The minister begged the pliant courtier to 
engage his friends—by which Dodington under¬ 
stood him to mean five members whom he names 
—nofcfc) vote for the measure; and desired him not 
to do the thing “by halves .” From Dodington’s 
reply we must conclude that by wholes Walpole 
meant bribes, for he subjoins—“ I told him that 
they were independent gentlemen; that, though 
their fortunes were not large,* yet they were suffi¬ 
cient, and they were resolved they always should 
be sufficient to keep them in independency; and 
that he best knew they had not been regarded or 
treated in a manner to give them any great present 
expectations.” Here the minister interrupted him, 
and said,—“Well, we understand one another;” 
—and no doubt they did thoroughly. Bubb, how¬ 
ever, returning to solid things, said, that, as he 
knew his friends had no present expectations, he 
would by no means undertake to say how far they 
would care to forfeit the prospect of future favours 
and advantages under the Prince of Wales when 
he should be king. . Walpole replied that there 
had indeed been great misunderstandings between 

• Appendix to the same Diary. Buhb Dodington aayi that all he 
here pitta down was wliile the transaction was fresh, and to aid hi* 
own memory. 
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him and those gentlemen ; but then so great a 
service- as this would wipe out a multitude of 
sins. In other words, the minister was willing 
to -give the multitude of places, or honotirs, or 
pounds sterling, for the service he wanted, or for 
the preventing of the parliamentary onslaught of 
the prince. Bubb, like most men in similar situ¬ 
ations, protested that he wanted nothing, expected 
nothing, for himself—and said that he would lay 
the matter fairly before his friends, and plainly tell 
them that he intended to vote against the prince. 
“ I did so the same night,” he continues, “ and 
they, from their own judgments, entirely unbiassed, 
or attempted to be so by me, all determined to 
vote for the king.” On the next Sunday Bubb 
attended a meeting of parliament men at the mi¬ 
nister’s, and, when the company was gone, he told 
Sir Robert of his success with his friends. The 
premier thanked him, and was going on to men¬ 
tion future expectations. But it is impossible to 
do justice to this delicate quibbler, who was per¬ 
haps even quibbling with his own conscience, in 
other words than his own. “ I prevented his 
offers,” continues Bubb, “ by saying that, if I had 
been so unfortunate as to take another part in this 
unlucky affair than that which the real sense of 
my duty and zeal for the whole royal family had 
determined me to take, I believed he must be very 
sensible that the connexion between those gentle¬ 
men and me was such, that we should not have 
differed in opinion. He said there could be no 
manner of doubt of it. I added that I then left 
him to consider whether, beside that real sense of 
my duty, I had had, from the day this king came 
upon the throne up to that hour, any one induce¬ 
ment to do what-1 had resolved to do. He 
answered, To be sure not; the misunderstandings 
between him and me were very public, but now— 
and was going on, but I thought it not proper to 
enter into explanations, and interrupted him by 
saying, I did not mention this in any the least way 
of complaint, but thought I owed myself so much 
justice as to put him in mind of it: that, as I acted 
from a principle of honour and conscience only, I 
was very regardless of the consequences that might 
happen to me from it, though I was not so blind as 
not to see that I stood exposed to future resentments 
by it, at least as much as any gentleman in England: 
with which I took my leave.” Was ever dis¬ 
interested patriotism heightened and put forward 
for a bribe in a finer style than this ?* But after 
all, Bubb had only secured the votes of a few 

• The whole transaction remind* u» of another recorded of Wal¬ 
pole. •• He wanted to carry a oucstion in the Hou*e of Common*, 
to which be knew there would be great opposition, and which wa* 
disliked by some of hi* own dependent!. A* he wa* passing through 
the Court of Requests, ho met a member of the contrary party, 
who*c avarice he imagined would not reject a large bribe, lie took 
him aside, and said, ‘ Such a question comes on this day; give me 
your vote, and here is a bank bill of 80001.,’ which he put into his 
hn*d». The member made him this answer,' Sir Robert, you have 
lately served some of my particular friend*; and wlion my wire was 
last ut court, the king was very gracious to her, which must have 
happened at your instance. I should therefore think myself very 
ungratefal (putting the tank Mi into hit pocket) if 1 wen to nftise 
- e fc-. 0,ir you aw now plaaaed to oak me.’”— Dr. King, Political 
and Literary Anecdotei of hit own Timet. 
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second or third-rate men—he had not won over 
Sir William Wyndham, nor had he made any 
impression on Pulteney or Sir John Barnard—the 
measure was not* stopped, and the prince ran his 
course notwithstanding a message sent to him by the 
king at Walpole’s persuasion, promising to settle a 
large jointure upon the princess, and to render his 
own income independent of his father’s control. 
At the moment when this offer was made by the 
mouth of the lord chancellor (Hardwicke) and 
other great officers of state,* the king was' worse 
than he had been, and indeed so bad that his 
recovery was despaired of. Yet, on the very next 
day, the 22nd of February, Pulteney brought for¬ 
ward the motion in the House of Commons, in the 
form of an address, beseeching the king to settle 
upon the prince 100,000/. a-year, and the same 
jointure,on the princess as the queen had enjoyed 
when she was Princess of Wales, and assuring 
his majesty that that House would provide him 
with the necessary means. Pulteney supported his 
motion by a long historical speech full of refer¬ 
ences to heirs apparent and heirs presumptive, 
Princes of Wales, and Princesses of Wales; queens 
and queen dowagers, and consorts of queens j and 
he endeavoured to prove that, by equity, good 
•policy, law, and precedent, the prince had a right to 
what was demanded, and an indefeasible claim to a 
permanent and independent establishment, which 
the king had it not in his power either to withhold 
or control. Sir John Bamard, the man of finance 
and economy, seconded Pulteney; and Walpole 
replied to both. He began with a courtly fiction, 
saying that, from his personal knowledge of the 
two great characters concerned, he was convinced 
that neither of them would think himself injured 
by any gentleman’s giving his opinion or voting 
freely in parliament upon the question at issue; 
and that-4e was convinced the Prince .of Wales 
had so much wisdom, and such a true sense of 
filial duty, that he could never consider as a favour 
bestowed on himself anything that had the least 
tendency towards offering an indignity to his 
father. The minister then declared that it was 
the prerogative of the crown, and the right of the 
kingjthtydispose of liis civil revenues without the 
interference of parliament, and to manage his 
family in his own way. He communicated to the 
House the conciliatory message which had been 
sent by the king to the prince, with his royal 
highness’s answer, and gently hinted that he 
thought 50,000/. a-year, added to the revenues 
enjoyed by the prince of the duchy of Corn¬ 
wall, and which amounted to about 10,000/; 
a-year more, was income enough even for the heir 

* Hardwicke had obtained the seals on the 81st of February 
through the death of Lord Talbot, and it appears to have been by 
Hardwieke’a advice that the message was sent to the prince. The 
new chancellor, however, did not wish to go in person with the 
message, but George prevented all discussion by exclaiming, " My 
lord chancellor shall go.” The prince, in. his verbal reply to his 
father’s written message, said, that the affair was now out of hi* 
hands, and therefore he could give no answer to it. And after a 
parade of dutiful expressions and humility to his majesty, he added 
—Indeed, my lords, it is in other hands, I am sorry for it,” The 
affair, of coarse, was in the hands of tht opposition. 
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apparent, and quite as much as his father could princess was seized with the pains of labour, the 

afford out of the civil list. He represented the prince, at the hazard of her life and the life of her 

dangerous impropriety of interposing between offspring, hurried her off in the middle of the 

father and son, and making a lasting breach be- night to London, to the unaired palace and beds of 

tween them; lie ratet Pulteney’s historical references St. James’s, without giving the slightest intimation 

with other references of the same kind; he denied to the king and queen, or to any of the great officers 

that any precedent for such parliamentary inter- of state who were required to be present to certify 

position could be found except in the reign of the the birth of an infant that might inherit the crown, 
weak and imbecile Henry VI. ; he declared that George, angry and alarmed, sent off Sir Robert 
the prince had no claim either in equity or good Walpole and Lord Harrington to attend the birth ; 
policy, and still less in law, or precedent; and he but though they used speed they did not arrive till 
affirmed that the civil list had been granted uncon- after the accouchement. The princess was safely 
ditionally to the king, without stipulations, with- delivered of a daughter in St. James’s, but had 
out restrictions, without a hint of 100,000/. per run a near risk of being delivered at a road-side 
annum for the prince. Pulteney said in reply, that inn. According to Horace Walpole, Queen Caro- 
in reality the prince had only 52,000/. a-year; line hastened up to town, and wa$ with the princess 
that the whole expense of his household amounted by an early hour on the following morning. “ The 
to 63,000/., “ without allowing his royal highness gracious prince, so far from attempting an apology, 
one shilling for the indulgence of that generous spoke not a word to his mother; but, on her re- 
and charitable disposition with which he was treat gave her his hand, led her into the street 
known to be endued in a very eminent degree;”— to her coach—still dumb; but, a crowd being 
that the prince was being reduced to real want, assembled at the gate, he kneeled down in the 
even with respect to his absolute necessities, dirt, and humbly kissed her majesty’s hand! Her 
“ and consequently to an unavoidable depend- indignation must have shrunk into contempt.”* 
ence, and a vile pecuniary dependence too, upon The edifying quarrel, the exemplary hatred, be- 
his father’s ministers and servants.” Between tween father and son was now pushed to extremi- 
twelve and one o’clock in the morning the ties, even as it had been in the preceding reign 
House divided, wdien the numbers for the king when George II., as prince, had exercised that 
were 234, for the prince 204. According to Buhl) filial undutifulness of which he was now the 
Doddington, forty-five Tories were absent, but victim. Frederick, however, for the sake of pub- 
thirty-five members of the class who had never lie opinion, proffered submissions and apologies to 
voted against government before voted for the his parents, and, to account for his strange conduct, 
prince. If the Tory opponents of Walpole had in removing his wife, told stories lvhich no one 
all remained and voted, he and the king would believed; and the father was at the very least as 
have been left in a minority; but the hottest of harsh and obstinate as the son was rash and undu- 
the Tories as Jacobites were disposed neither to tiful. Walpole, at the same time, apprehending 
give any vote in favour of the heir of the House of that his removal from office might he made the 
Hanover nor against the prerogative and authority condition of a reconciliation, opposed all the prince’s 
of the crown.* The prince, or the party acting overtures, and endeavoured, it is said, to keep alive 
with him and driving him on, was determined to the unnatural enmity. Yet, for ourselves, we are, 
“ go through.” On Friday, the 25th, precisely disposed to believe that there was small necessity 
the same motion was made in the House of Lords for any such exertion on the part of the minister; 

by Carteret, who, since his return from his Irish and that the feelings of the king might be safely 

government, seems to have been more inimical to left to their own deep resentment and unforgive- 
Walpole than ever. Lord Carteret was seconded ness. Ijord Hardwicke, the new chancellor, exerted 
by Lord Gower, and the debate lasted till half-past himself to the utmost to effect a reconciliation, and 
eight at night, when the motion was rejected by a failed; and even so, we apprehend, would Wal- 
majority of 103 to 40. The prince set no bounds pole have failed if he had made the attempt. Pos- 

to his rage, and studied how he might best insult sibly, too, such an attempt might have shaken the 

his father. His wife had been for some time king’s confidence in his premier, as much as any 
enceinte, but he did not deign to announce this fact reconciliation could have done. When Frederick 

either to the king or to the queen until the begin- intimated his design of visiting the king, the queen 

ning of July, when her time approached. All the strongly advised him to delay his visit for a few 
royal family were then at Hampton Court, where days. In the mean while the king dictated the 
the usual stately preparations were made for the draft of a message to Sir Robert, who submitted it 
birth. But, upon the 31st of July, when the to the consideration of the Lords Hardwicke, Wil¬ 
mington, and Harrington. Hardwicke suggested 

• Forty-five was near about the number of determined Jacobite* In gentler terms; Wilmington, who Seldom spoke 

the House of Common* at that moment. But, with all his enemies 

arrayed against him, Walpole could never have dropped to the • Reminiscences. Horace repents the same story in his Memoirs; 
email majority of thirty if it had not been for the pretty general be- and in many letter* of the time, written by lew caustic pens, the cir- 
Uef that George 11. wan dying, and that hi* son would in the course of cumst&ncos arc alluded to. Horace say*—" A baby that wounds 
a very few month* or week*, or perhaps day*, be king. Hence arose itself to vex its nurse is not more void of reflection. The scene which 
the vote* of the thirty memben who nod never voted against Wal- commenced by unfeeling idiotism closed with paltry hypocrisy.” 
pole before. The courtly instinct of other* both in parliament and Yet inch wa* Frederick Prince of Wales, and, such at he was, he wa* 
out of parliament wen*, no doubt, in the taste way. made, for wlflsh end* no doubt, the idol of a party. 
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decidedly on any subject, maintained with warmth 
that the message ought to go as it was written, and 
Harrington was silent. On the 3rd of August the 
message was therefore sent as it was by the hands of 
Lord Essex. It Tan in these words:—“ The king 
has commanded me to acquaint your royal highness 
that his majesty most heartily rejoices at the safe 
delivery of the princess, but that your carrying 
away her royal highness from Hampton Court, the 
then residence of the king, the queen, and the 
family, under the pains, and certain indications of 
immediate labour, to the imminent danger and 
hazard both of the princess and her child, after 
sufficient warnings for a week before, to have made 
the necessary preparations for this happy event, 
without acquainting his majesty or the queen with 
the circumstances the princess was in, or giving 
them the least notice of your departure, is looked 
upon by the king to be such a deliberate indignity 
offered to himself and to the queen, that he has 
commanded me to acquaint your royal highness 
that he resents it to the highest degree.” As a 
birth had begun, so a baptism completed, the family 
rupture. George took ( no heed of a letter which 
Frederick wrote to excuse himself, and refused to 
admit him to his presence. On the morrow a 
royal message, conveyed by the Earl of Dunmorc, 
appointed the baptism of the infant princess to be 
performed on the 29th of August, intimating that 
his majesty would send the lord chancellor to stand 
godfather as his proxy, that the queen would send 
a lady of the bedchamber as her proxy, and that 
the princess might appoint one of the ladies of her 
own bedchamber to be proxy for the Dowager- 
Duchess of Saxe Gotha, the other godmother. The 
prince, who, as Bdlingbrokc observed—for Boling- 
broke, though at Chautloup, had his eye on all 
these transactions at St. James’s—asked pardon in 
the terms of one who owned himself in the wrong, 
and wrote again to his father; but his submissions, 
his entreaties, were of no avail; and the king 
adopted the violent resolution of dismissing him 
and his family from the palace. There was a 
conference upon this knotty point j and Chancellor 
Ilardwicke again vainly attempted to make up 
matters, or, at least, prevent the slander likely to 
arise from so public and bo extreme a measure. 
Walpole, according to Ilardwicke, said it would be 
better “ to be short at first and on the 9th of 
September a very short message was submitted to 
the consideration of all the lords of the cabinet- 
council then in London. These lords agreed that, 
as the king was undoubtedly master in his own 
family, and as he had been highly offended, lie 
was himself to judge whether he would forgive or 
resent. As his majesty, instead of dying, had grown 
better under these altercations, there was evidently 
less fear than formerly of the wrath and revenge of 
the Prince of Wales. After a few verbal alter¬ 
ations, suggested by different members of the coun¬ 
cil, the following message was agreed to and sent 
by the hands of the Duke of Grafton, the Duke of 
Richmond, and the Earl of Pembroke:—“ The 


professions you have lately made in your letters of 
your particular regard to me are so contradictory 
to all your actions, that I cannot suffer myself to 
be imposed upon by them. You know very well 
you did not give the least intimation to me, or to 
the queen, that the princess was with child,’ or 
breeding, until within less than a month of the 
birth of the young princess: you removed the 
princess twice in the week immediately preceding 
the day of her delivery from the place of my resi¬ 
dence, in expectation, us you have voluntarily de¬ 
clared, of her labour; and both times upon your 
return you industriously concealed from the know¬ 
ledge of me and the queen every circumstance re¬ 
lating to this important affair: and you, at last, 
without giving any notice to me or to the queen, 
precipitately hurried the princess from Hampton 
Court, in a condition not to be named. After 
having thus, in execution of your own determined 
measures, exposed both the princess and her child 
to the greatest perils, you now plead surprise and 
tenderness for the princess, as the only motives 
that occasioned these repeated indignities offered to 
me and to the queen your mother. This extrava¬ 
gant and undutiful behaviour, in so essential a 
point as the birth of an heir to my crown, is such 
an evidence of your premeditated defiance of me, 
and such a contempt of my authority, and of the 
natural right belonging to your parents, ns cannot 
be excused by the pretended innocence of your in¬ 
tentions, nor palliated or disguised by specious 
words only. Hut the whole tenor of your conduct 
for a considerable time has been so entirely void of 
all real duty to me, that I have long had reason to 
be highly offended with you. And until you with¬ 
draw your regard and confidence from those by 
whose advice you are directed and encouraged in 
your unwarrantable behaviour to me and to the 
queen, and until your return to your duty, you 
shall not reside in my palace, which I will not 
suffer to be made the resort of them who under 
the appearance of an attachment to you, foment 
the division which you have made in my family, 
and thereby weaken the common interest of the 
whole. In this situation I will receive no reply; 
but, when your actions manifest a just sense of your 
duty and submission, that may induce me to par¬ 
don what at present I most justly resent. In the 
mean time, it is my pleasure that you leave St. 
James’s, with all your family, when it can be done 
without prejudice or inconvenience to the princess. 
I shall for the present leave to the princess the 
care of my grand-daughter, until a proper time 
calls upon me to consider of her education.” 
After this peremptory message the prince retired 
with his family to Norfolk House, St. James’s 
Square, which became the centre and head of oppo¬ 
sition. Irritated anew by the numbers that flocked 
constantly to Norfolk House, the king issued an 
order that none of the persons who visited there 
should be admitted to his presence in any of the 
royal palaces. Moreover, as every court in Europe 
was excited by these family squabbles, George 
3 i 2 
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ordered an official circular to be sent to all the 
foreign ambassadors at London with his account 
of the affair; and this paper was afterwards pub¬ 
lished, together with the correspondence which 
had taken place between the king and the prince. 
Lord Hardwicke has hinted that there was more 
in this quarrel than met the public eye. “ Sir 
Robert Walpole,” says his lordship, “ informed 
me of certain passages between the king and him¬ 
self and between the queen and the prince, of too 
high and secret a nature even to be trusted to this 
narrative; but from thence I found great reason 
to think that this unhappy difference between the 
king and queen and his royal highness turned upon 
some points of a more interesting and important 
nature than have hitherto appeared.”* 

A few weeks after the departure of the prince 
from St. James’s, Queen Caroline, who appears 
indisputably to have been the best person of the 
family, departed this life. From an excess of deli¬ 
cacy her majesty had carefully concealed, even 
from her personal attendants and physicians, a bad- 
rupture under which Bhe had suffered for many 
years. “ The queen’s great secret,” says Horace 
Walpole, “ was her own rupture, which till her 
last illness nobody knew but the king, her German 
nurse, Mrs. Mailborne, and one other person {her 
confidante , lady Sundon ,t who had exercised an 
extraordinary degree of influence over the queen , 
and who was accused of swaying her majesty's 
countenance towards the heterodox or less be¬ 
lieving part of the clergy). To prevent all sus¬ 
picion, her majesty would frequently stand some 
minutes in her shift talking to her ladies; and, 
though labouring with so dangerous a complaint, 
she made it so invariably a rule never to refuse a 
desire of the king, that every morning at Richmond 
she walked several miles with him; and more 
than once, when she had the gout in her foot, she 
dipped her whole leg in cold water to be ready to 
attend him. The pain, her bulk, and the exercise, 
threw her into such fits of perspiration as vented 
the gout; but those exertions hastened the crisis 
of her distemper.” Ignorant to the last of her 
real malady, the physicians,treated her majesty as 
if she had gout in the stomach, and thereby 
hastened her death. When the secret was dis¬ 
closed it was top late, though one of the surgeons 
is said to] have declared that if he had known it only 
two days sooner he could have set her upon her 
legs within four-and-twenty hours; but such pro¬ 
fessional declarations, not very rare even now, 
were common then.. The high-minded, strongly- 
nerved woman bore her agonies with wonderful 
fortitude. Her friendship to Walpole, or her con- 

• Lord Hardwicke’* Narrative. 

t " It wo* great thTewdness in Sir Robert Walpole,” says that 
minister’s ion, " who, before her distemper broke out, discovered 
her secret. On my mother’s death, who waa of the queen’s age, her 
»«je*ty asked Sir Robert many physical questions; but he remarked 
that she oftenest reverted to a rupture, which hod not been the 111- 
- new of hi* wife. When he came uome he *aid to me, * Now, Horace, 
I know by possession of what secret Lady Sundon ha* preserved 
*wh* n MWndant over the queen.',. He wa* in tire right.'Henri- 
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viction that he was the most likely minister to carry 
her husband honourably through the increasing 
difficulties of government, remained unshaken to 
the last. It is said that the day before her death, 
as the king and the premier were standing by her 
bedside, she pathetically recommended, not the 
minister to the sovereign, but the master to the 
servant, saying to Walpole, “ I hope you will 
never desert the king, but continue to serve him 
with your usual fidelity; I recommend his ma¬ 
jesty to you.” But it appears that, even in 
dying, her orthodoxy to the church of England 
waB questioned,* and it lias been asserted that 
she could not make up her mind to the na¬ 
tural and truly Christian duty of forgivingt the 
Prince of Wales, who had not merely wronged 
her by recent insult, hut who, ever since his 
arrival in England, had treated her with marked 
aversion, arising, probably, in good part, from 
her great political influence and his own no¬ 
thingness in the cabinet, and from the king’s 
constantly leaving her regent during his absences 
on the continent, without deputing the least share 
of authority to her son. The story of the queen’s 
implacable resentment even on her dying bed is, 
however, open to some doubt. Horace Walpole, 
who certainly had the fullest means of information, 
though not in all cases the most perfect veracity—as 
he would twist a tale to make it tell the better, and 
turn circumstances so as to favour the character 
of his own father or his father’s great patroness 
—affirmed positively that Caroline sent both her 
forgiveness and her blessing to her unaffectionate 
son, and said she would have seen him with plea¬ 
sure had she uot feared to embarrass and irritate 
the king her husband. J The’generally amiable 
character of Caroline facilitates our belief; and, if 
Horace Walpole was prejudiced on one side, the 
authorities which state her unforgiveness were at 
least as much prejudiced on the other. Pope was 
Caroline’s enemy and a friend of Swift, and, as a 
poet, quite as much given to turning truth to make 
a point as was the anecdote-telling Horace Wal¬ 
pole ; Lord Chesterfield was her enemy upon many 

* Horace Walpole, who wa* not very orthodox himself, says that 
the queen declined taking the sacrament, which waa offered to her 
by Archbishop Potter, very few person* being in the room at the 
time. He adds—" When the prelate retired, the courtier* in the 
anteroom crowded round him, cning, * My lord, ho* the quoen re¬ 
ceived ?’ His grace artfully eluded the question, only saying, most 
devoutly, ' Her majesty wa* in a lioavenly disposition;’ and the 
truth escaped the public.” 

+ Lord Chesterfield, who occasionally rhymed, though he lmd no 
geniu* for poetry, circulated a copy of verses, in which waa the 
line,— 

" And, unforgiving, unforgiven, diea.” 

Pope, who took another occasion of aaying.'ia the coarsest manner, 
that Caroline had no bowels, put the following sarcasm in the Epi¬ 
logue to his Satire* 

" And, hail her passage to tho realm* of rest, 

All parts perform’d, and all Iter children blesa’d.” 

t Coxe, Memoir* of Sir Robert Walpole. The archdeacon says 
that he had some circumstance* Hum Lord Orford, i. e. Horace Wal¬ 
pole, in hi* old age. In hi* Reminiicence* Horace lay*, in his most 
caustic manner— 7 * She suffered more unjustly by declinin g to see her 
son, the Prince of Wales, to whom site sent her blessiug and forgive¬ 
ness; but. conceiving the extreme distress it would lap on the king, 
should he thus be forced to forgive so impenitent a sou, or to banish 
him again U once recalled, she heroically preferred t meritorious 
husband to u worthless child.” 
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grounds; * and Mr. Charles Ford, who gives the 
most distinct account on this side, could not have 
been her friend, as he was the correspondent and 
friend of the bl&ck-biled dean of St. Patrick’s. In 
fact, this particular account is given by Ford, in a 
letter to Swift. Ford says—•“ She absolutely refused 
to see the Prince of Wales, nor could the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, when he gave her the sacra¬ 
ment,t prevail on her, though she said she heartily 
forgave the prince.” But was Ford at all likely 
to deck out Caroline as a saint to the malicious re¬ 
vengeful man who had been cursing her for years 
for not making him a bishop, for adhering to Wal¬ 
pole, and frustrating all the schemes and intrigues 
of his close allies, Atterbury, Bolingbrokc, and the 
rest? But, again, Ford’s prose account disagrees 
with the poetical points of Pope and Chesterfield— 
for it admits that the dying queen heartily forgave 
her son. Although written in a different spirit, 
indeed, it is, in what relates to the prince, substan¬ 
tially the same with that given by Walpole. 

Whatever was her conduct on her death-bed, 
Queen Caroline died on the 20th of November, and 
her loss was deeply felt both by the king and the 
nation, and probably by Walpole more than all. 
That minister knew that she had been the better 
genius that guided the king—that she had been the 
only person in the world that could properly under¬ 
stand and manage her husband—that her good 
sense had carried him through all his official dif¬ 
ficulties, and that without her he could have no 
sure reliance on George, lie vented some of his 
feelings in a letter to his brother, relating the 
queen’s death. “ I must have done,” said he; 
“ our grief and distraction want no relation; I am 
oppressed with sorrow and dread.” The king, 
however, repeatedly assured him of his intention 
still to follow his advice in all things, and reminded 
him how the queen on her death-bed li&d recom¬ 
mended her husband to the minister, which his 
majesty emphatically said was a just and wise 
recommendation. These royal sentiments lasted as 
long as grief for the deceased, which was at first 

* Acrording to Horace Walpole. Chesterfield had been put in the 
Queen’s Index Expuryatorius some years before, on account of a 
suspicion that his lordship was intriguing {politically ) with Mrs. 
Hownril, afterwards Lady Suffolk. *' The queen,” says Horace, 
“ had an obscure window, at St. James's, tlmt looked into a dark 
passage, lighted only by a single lamp at night, which looked upon 
Mrs. Howard's apartment, tard Chesterfield, one Twelfth-night, at 
court; liad won so large a sum of money that he thought it im¬ 
prudent to carry it home in the dark, and deposited it with the 
mistress. Thence the queen inferred great inthnacy; and thence¬ 
forward Lord Chesterfield could obtain no favour from court; and, 
finding himself desperate, wont Into opposition. My father himself 
long afterwards tola me the story, and had become the principal 
object of the poet's satiric wit, though he had not been the mover of 
Ins disgrace. The weight of that auger fell more disgracefully on the 
king.” The noble lord's revenge 6n George II. was instituting pro¬ 
ceedings at. law about the suppressed will of George I.—[See an/*.] 
Chesterfield, moreover, had made a elo*§ league wifli the old 
Duchess of Marlborough, 'who lost no occnsion of venting her spite 
"■gainst the present government. Her grace hated St. James's, but 
■he could never long agree with Norfolk House. For some timo 
Lhestnfleld washer mouthpiece in the House ot Lords. The oppo¬ 
sition, on the whole, teem to have been rather troubled than served 

the self-willed imperious old woman-snip, now and then, she 
obliged some of them with loam of money out of her enormous 
wealth— Marchmmi Papm, 

i Horace Walpole, os we have seen, says that the queen did not 
tuke the sacrament at all. He wu more likely to know the fact 
than was Ford, 


passionate; for, as we Have already observed, 
though George kept mistresses, he never loved any 
woman as lie, did Kis wife. * Some time after the 
queen’s death, he'called Baron Brinkman, one of 
his German attendants, to his bedside, and said, 
“ I bear you have a picture of my wife—a better 
likeness than any in my possession—bring it to 
me.” When the picture was brought, the king 
was deeply affected, and after a short pause he 
said, “ It is very like; put it upon the chair at the 
foot of my bed, and leave it till I ring the bell.” 
The bell was not rung till two hours had elapsed, 
and when the baron entered the bed-chamber, 
George said, “ Take /the picture away; I never 
yet saw the woman worthy to buckle her shoe.”* 

And yet Goorge had at Hanover—and had had 
for some time—a successor to Lady Suffolk, in the 
person of the Countess of Walmoden; and not 
very long after the queen’s death he brought her 
over to England, and on the 24th of March, 1740, 
created her Baroness and Countess of Yarmouth, t 
Fortunately, the Walmoden, was almosf as in¬ 
offensive as her predecessor Lady Suffolk, albeit 
somewhat fonder of money. She looked to the 
main chance, and tried to enrich her family and 
friends, leaving politics to take their own course, 
and shunning any dangerous connexion either with 
rabid Tories or discontented Whigs. A more 
dangerous woman was the princess royal, Anne, 
whom George had married to the Prince of Orange. 
Anne, who is described as being of a most im¬ 
perious and ambitious nature, came over from 
Holland soon after the queen’s death, in the hope 
of succeeding to her mother’s influence: but the 
king, aware of her plan, was so oflpnded that he 
sent her to Bath as soon as she arrived, and then, 
in as peremptory a maimer, back to Holland. The 
Princess Amelia and the Princess Caroline re¬ 
mained in England, unmarried, but they took 
little or no part in cabinet intrigues, and their 
brother, the Duke of Cumberland, whose passion 
it would have been to command the army, rarely 
interfered in politics. 

a.d. 1738. ‘The opposition, or all that part of 
it linked at Norfolk House, took alarm at a curious 
attempt to reconcile the Prince of Wales to the 
king. At a masquerade, Madame Hoppe, wife of 
the Dutch minister in London, Went up to the 
prince, and, asking him if he were afraid to talk to 
a lady, presented to him Madame Walmoden, 
“ who proposed some things to him, and talked of 
being reconciled to his father, and they agreed to 

• This anecdote was communicated at the end of the last century 
to Archdeacon Coxe by Theodore Henry Brcndheod, Esquire, grand¬ 
son of Baron Brinkman, wlio possessed the portrait alluded to. 

f “ After the death of the queen,” says Horace Walpole, " Lady 
Yarmouth came over, who had been the king’s mistress at Hanover 
during his latter journies—and with the queen's privity, for be always 

mode her tire confidante of his amours.In his letters to the 

queen from Hanover, he said,' Yon must love the Wolmodeu, for 
she loves me,’ She was created a countess, and had much weight 
with him, but never employed her credit but to assist his ministers, 
or to convert some honours and favours to her own advantage. She 
hod two sons, who both bore her husband's name; bat the younger, 
though never acknowledged, woe supposed the king's, and conse¬ 
quently did not miss additional homage from the courtiers."— 
Retkiweeneu. 
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meet at another masquerade, better disguised.” * 
But the secret got wind, and the Earl of Marchmont 
warned the prince that a reconciliation, or the talk of 
a reconciliation, would spoil everything; “that the 
talk of liiB going to court on his birthday had done 
harm, the bad consequences of which must inevitably 
follow, for he would be at mercy, and lose the interest 
he had gained, which was a great security] to the 
Hanoverian establishment, to himself, and to the 
whole family.” t The Scottish Whig lord farther 
assured the prince that since the quarrel he had 
been gaining ground in the hearts of the people; 
that he was surrounded now by those most loved 
and respected by the people, by men of unblemished 
characters, that is to say the Pultcneys, the Car- 
terets, the Chesterfields, and the Marchmorits. In 
reply, the prince assured Ijord Marchmont that he 
would never make any dishonourable terms, and 
would never speak to Sir Robert Walpole. He 
said, that, if ordered to go to court, he must go; 
but he wished that might not happen. In this 
manner did a faction labour to prolong the un¬ 
natural discord. The assurances of the prince 
were satisfactory, but the opposition was split into 
sections, each jealouB of the other; and, a day or 
two after this interview, the Earl of Marchmont 
and his more particular allies were alarmed at a 
project revealed to them by Lord Cobhain, as 
having been formed by Lord Carteret and Pulteney, 
“ to get the Prince of Wales into their hands, by 
which they might have made a property of him.” 
It appears, however, that as soon as the Earl of 
Chesterfield and Lord Cobham got a glimpse of 
this scheme they went to the prince and prevented 
it. J At the spnie time all kinds of stories were 
circulated, and probably for the most part in¬ 
vented, to exasperate the prince still more against 
the prime minister, and to render Walpole odious 
and ridiculous to the people. It was said, for 
example, that, when a deputation was appointed to 
compliment die prince on the birth of his child, 
Sir Robert called across the House to Alderman 
Heathcote, member for Southwark, who was one 
of those named to go up with the address—“ Take 
a bank bill of 20,000/. with you; he needs it; he 
will touch! ” It was also said that Wulpole called 
the Prince of Wales one of the pretenders to the 
king’s crown, saying that there were two of them, 
one at Rome, the other at Norfolk House! “You 
may guess,” says the Earl of Marchmont, “ how 

this is taken.What does not such a fellow 

deserve ? What do you think of all this flagitious 
madness from one in his situation ? The Duchess 
of Marlborough showed me a drawing which points 
out his deserved exit. You know where it came 
from.” § This able and busy Scot professed to 
love the prince well “ for many valuable qualities,” 
especially for his goodness of heart, which did not 
“ dispose him to be over fond of money or of 

' • Memorandum by Alexander Earl of Marcbmont, in Marchmont 

IVlbU. t Ibid. 

| Letter to the Earl of Stair; Marchmont Papers. 
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power but it» quite evident that he could never 
depend upon the prince’s promises and solemn 
assurances, and that he considered his royal high¬ 
ness as little better than a well-oiled weathercock, 
affected by the slightest breath of air, and always 
denoting the last wind that blew. 

The session of parliament, which began in 
January, was very stormy, and seemed to prove to 
moBt men that Walpole would not be able long to 
maintain the pacific system on which he prided 
himself. The “ patriots,” as they persisted in 
calling themselves, resolved to inflame the public 
mind against Spain, and that country unfortunately 
pursued a jealous and unamiable course, which 
afforded a broad background for high colouring 
and exaggeration. Yet, while they clamoured for 
a foreign war, these “ patriots ” cried out quite as 
lustily against any increase of the forces as if war 
were to be made by means of loud speeches in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. Walpole proposed 17,000 men 
for the army—no great number, considering that 
if we went to war at all we were likely to have 
France as well as Spain against us; but they in¬ 
sisted that 12,000 men would be enough. The 
minister, irritated at the declamations of the dis¬ 
guised Jacobites, laid them bare and scourged them 
with unusual severity. “ No man of common 
prudence,” cried he, “ will now profess himself 
openly a Jacobite; as by so doing he not only may 
injure his private fortune, but must render himself 
less able to do any effectual service to his cause.... 
Your right Jacobite now disguises his true senti¬ 
ments ; he roars out for revolutionary principles; 
he pretends to be a great friend to liberty, and a 
great admirer of our ancient constitution; and 
under this pretence there are numbers who every 
day endeavour to sow discontent among the people. 
These men know that discontent and disaffection 
are, like wit and madness, separated by thin par¬ 
titions, and therefore they hope that, if they can 
once render the people thoroughly discontented, 
it will be easy for them to render them disaffected.” 
The patriots paid so much homage to truth as tore- 
main silent, and the increase of the army was carried 
without a division. Atterbury had called Walpole 
in rhyme, “ The cur-dog of Britain and spaniel of 
Spain;” and the Jacobites and discontented Whigs 
now went on to prove the latter part of the pro¬ 
position, by showing that he had not protected 
smuggling, had not put down the Spanish Guarda 
Costas in the West Indies, and had not proclaimed 
a war to force the Spanish court to change its com¬ 
mercial code and admit the principle of free trade 
for her colonies in South America and everywhere 
else. By the law of nations, which sanctioned to 
every independent power the right of regulating her 
trade and colonies in her own way, however jealous, 
exclusive, or irrational—-by treaties, old and new, 
which sanctified this principle, and expressly bound 
England to submit to the Spanish regulations in 
the New World—Walpole had been deterred from 
pursuing the course which lie was now censured 
for not following. By the treaty of 1670 Spain 
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recognised the British colonies in North America] 
but England agreed that none of her ships should 
approach the Spanish colonies in South America, 
unless by stress of weather, or with a special 
licence for trade from the Spanish government. 
By the latter clause the right of search was virtu¬ 
ally acknowledged, and Spain had always kept up 
her guard-ships on the coast of the Spanish main; 
though sometimes through negligence, sometimes 
through bribery, and not seldom on account of the 
imposing attitude of the English ships that navi¬ 
gated those seas, and the dare-devil spirit of those 
that manned them, they had been remiss in exer¬ 
cising the right of search. Occasionally, indeed, 
they had been vigilant and severe enough; but 
then, on other occasions, English adventurers, like 
Dumpier, little better than the buccaneers who hud 
preceded them, plundered the Spanish towns on 
the coast, and captured or defied every Spanish 
ship they met either in the Atlantic or in the 
Pacific. If, on the one side, the Spaniards some¬ 
times exceeded the letter of the treaty, these men 
never regarded any treaty whatsoever. The treaty 
of Seville, signed in 1729, did not profess to do 
much more than put our trade in the West Indies 
and South America upon its old footing,—that is, 
it allowed us to sell slaves, aud to send one ship 
annually to the Spanish dominions in America. 
The restriction was abominable; and, perhaps, 
when England was at war she ought not to have 
concluded a peace until it was removed ; but she 
had concluded a peace, and she had solemnly 
recognised and submitted to the restriction. But 
the market was too tempting to allow of her sub¬ 
jects submitting to it, and English merchants 
exercised the,hr ingenuity in devising means to elude 
it. Sometimes a bribe did that business, and 
made the Spanish governor stone blind to the pre¬ 
sence of English ships on the coast. Another 
method was to send a number of smaller vessels in 
the wake of the annual ship allowed by the Spanish 
court; and, while this ship w r entinto port in a 
regular manner, the others, beating about in the 
oiling, or lying snug in some creek at a short dis¬ 
tance, supplied the large ship with fresh goods 
qver her larboard side, as fast as she unloaded her 
original cargo over the starboard. In other cases, 
English ships, jauntily rigged so as to escape 
observation at a distance, hove to, many a league 
at sea, till the South American smugglers, with 
their fine, large, and fast boats, put off to them, 
and gradually landed the merchandise they brought. 
As the people wanted the commodities, as many 
of them were absolutely indispensable, and as they 
could not get them so good and so cheap in any 
other way, it became impossible, along a coast 
where distances are counted by hundreds of leagues 
together, to prevent this contraband trade; and 
from either shore to the ridges of the Andes, from 
the Qulfs of Mexico and Panama to Cape Horn, 
English goods were found wherever a few civilised 
men ware settled. That part of the revenue of 
government which was to be received from duties 


fell, of course, to a very insignificant sum, and the 
unnual fair of Panama, where the goods licensed 
by Spain or imported directly by the government 
were sold, instead of being the mart of South 
America as it once had been, dwindled away 
almost to nothing. To make up for the losses Bhe 
thus sustained, Spain ought to have altered her 
system ; but she was not wise enough for this, and 
she endeavoured to enforce it by employing more 
vigour and vigilance. On our side a terrible storm 
was raised whenever an English ship was captured 
or detained, or even subjected to the search; the 
merchants constantly affirming cither that the goods 
were not contraband or that the vessel had been 
driven upon the coast by stress of weather. There 
never yet was found a set of sailors of one nation 
that could exercise the right of search without 
insolence and violence, or a set of sailors of another 
nation that could submit to the search with moder¬ 
ation and temper. It appears, however, that, in 
consequence of the new and rigid instructions sent 
out from Madrid, some of the commanders of the 
guarda-eostas became not only vigilant but exces¬ 
sively insolent, harsh, and cruel. The English 
sailors, too, had terrible traditions about the cruel¬ 
ties practised in former times, and hereditarily, 
and, as it were, constitutionally, they detested the 
right of the Spanish flag, and hated the Dons at 
sea more than they did rocks or storm, the devil or 
the Pretender. It was easy for the opposition to 
gather many an exasperating tale of oppression and 
barbarity, practised beyond the Western main. 
The one they chose is well known, but perhaps it 
was not the best. Burke has since called it “ The 
Fable of Jenkyns’s Ears.” This Jerikyns had 
been skipper or master of a small vessel which ran 
from Jamaica, and he had been hoarded and 
searched by a guarda-ensta. Like every English 
skipper in the like circumstances he declared that 
he had no contraband goods on board, no intention 
to break through the jealous and harsh regulations 
of the Spanish government; but, he added with 
more than usual emphasis, that he had been most 
barbarously treated by the officers and crew of the 
guardship. He said that they had tortured him 
and some of his crew, had cut off one of his ears, 
and even told him to go and carry it to his king, 
and inform his majesty that they would be glad to 
treat him in the same manner. The circumstances 
thus related had occurred long before—the story 
was seven years old—but now, when the table of 
the Commons was loaded with petitions, and the 
city of Iiondon ringing with complaints against the 
barbarity of the Spaniards and the mean-spirited¬ 
ness of ministers, the opposition laid hold of it, 
and determined to bring Jenkyns before them, in 
order to give increased weight and effect to his 
narrative. On the 16th of March it was ordered 
“that Captain Robert Jenkyns do attend this 
House immediately.” On the same day they went 
into committee on the Spanish grievances, and 
heard counsel and examined several witnesses. 
The skipper had evidently been trained; and an 
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f ?er which he gave had. the turn and cadence of 
lamentary oratory. Being asked by a mem- 
what he, a free-born Briton, felt when sub¬ 
jected. to such treatment at the hands of the 
Spaniards, Jenkyns exclaimed—“ I recommended 
my soul to God, and my cause to my country.” 
Rarely in England has an oratorical point pro¬ 
duced such effect: it stirred the parliament and 
die country up into fury, and Pulteney declared 
that we had no longer need of allies or confe¬ 
deracies to enable us to command justice upon 
Spain—that Jenkyns’s story alone would raise 
volunteers everywhere. It has been said since that 
Jenkyns had both his ears on at the very moment 
he was describing how one of them had been cut 
or torn from his head; and that, in the excitement 
produced by his narrative, people never thought of 
examining the rough head of the skippeT—who 
might have worn a wig. But it appears, upon 
better authority, that he really had lost an ear, 
and that he carried a bit of one in his pocket 
wrapped up in cotton—but a cotemporary inti¬ 
mates that he had not been mutilated by the 
Spaniards, but at home, in the fashion of Prynne 
and Bastwick, i. e. that he had lost his ear in the 
pillory.* When the committee made its report to 
the House the general indignation was heightened; 
and Murray, afterwards Earl of Mansfield, made 
it rise still higher, for he was heard as counsel for 
the petitioners, and he supported the petition, 
jqstmed the complaints, and called for vengeance 
upon the Spaniards, with remarkable eloquence. 
Pulteney then rose and delivered one of his best 
speeches : he drew a frightful picture of Spanish 
cruelty and injustice, assuming the facts to have 
been folly proved by the witnesses the committee 
had examined; he stated that the British nation 
had foe right of free navigation to every part of the 
American seas, provided foe ships did not touch 
at any Spanish ports—the right of carrying all 
sorts of goods from one part of the British domi¬ 
nions to foe other—the right to cut logwood in the 
bay of Campeachy—the right to gather salt on foe 
island of Tortuga (which two last rights the 
Spaniards had always resolutely opposed, nor had 
foe English ever enjoyed them except as exercised 
by buccaneers and smugglers that went to Cam- 
peachy Bay and Tortuga with arms in their hands, 
and cut logwood and carried away v salt, because 
they were, pro tempore , stronger than the Spa¬ 
niards) ; and Pulteney concluded his long speech 
by proposing a series of resolutions asserting these 
rights. Walpole did not attempt to deny that the 
Spaniards had given great offence; but he ex¬ 
pressed a hope that they would yet make satisfac- 
tipn. Pulteney*s resolution, he said, would make 
matters worse—-would craran- the pacific negoti¬ 
ations still carrying on with foe court of Madrid; 
and. he reminded foe Commons that, with respect 
|^>e^era |l of ^the rights jelaimed, they had never 

If a treaty could Jo foe business 

• Tirisl, HUt.,8**,. 


without the horrors of war, he was for continuing 
the negotiation, though it might, as usual, be some¬ 
what tedious; but he added that, if he saw their ob¬ 
ject was not to be obtained otherwise, he Was ready 
to demand and obtain it by force. “ But still,” said 
he, “ I think, if proper satisfaction and foil repara¬ 
tion can be obtained by peaceable means, we 
ought not to involve the nation in a war, from the 
event of which we have a great deal to fear; and 
the utmost we can hope for from the most unin¬ 
terrupted success is a proper satisfaction for past 
injuries, and a proper security against our meeting 
with any such hereafter.” In the course of pro¬ 
longed debates he replied to the charge which had 
long been made against him, that his love of peace 
proceeded merely from his love of place, and that 
he avoided wqj, and was ready to tolerate any in¬ 
jury or affront offered to the nation, solely because 
he knew that a change in our foreign policy would 
lead to a change of ministers. “ I have always,” 
said he, “ disregarded a popularity that was not 
acquired by a hearty zeal for the public interest, 
and I have been long enough in this House to see 
that the most steady opposers of popularity founded 
upon any other views have lived to receive the 
thanks of their country for that opposition.” Ilis 
experience he said proved to him that a cabinet 
was as likely to last in war-time as in a time of 
peace. “ Nay,” he added, “ if we are to judge 
by reason alone, it is the interest of a minister, 
conscious of any mismanagement, that there should 
be a war, because by a war the eyes of the public 
are diverted from examining into his conduct.” 
He proposed several amendments in a mild spirit, 
agreeing, however, to declare that the Spaniards 
had unjustly interfered with the freedom of navi¬ 
gation and commerce, had committed depredations 
attended with many instances of unheard-of cruelty 
and barbarity; that the court of Madrid had been 
exceedingly backward in giving satisfaction to his 
majesty’s injured subjects tad bringing the.offenders 
to condign punishment; that the orders or cedulas 
granted by theJKing of Spain for restitution and 
reparation ha»fbeen disobeyed by the Spanish go¬ 
vernors, or totally evaded or eluded; and that all 
these violences and depredations were in direct 
vinl«$jjp of existing treaties. His amendments 
were carried; but Alderman Perry, who had 
been chairman of the committee, proposed and car¬ 
ried a very warlike address, beseeching the king 
to use his endeavours to obtain prompt and effec¬ 
tual redress, and pledging the House to support 
his majesty in a war if his negotiations were 
not presently attended with full success. In the 
Upper House Chesterfield and Carteret went more 
into extremes than Pulteney; and a majority of 
foCfiOrds voted with them, and passed resolutions, 
absolutely denying the right of search as practised 
by foe Spaniards on the coast of South America, 
&c. Their lordships also voted an address, pro¬ 
mising effectual support if hiB majesty should have 
recourse to war. The king replied to the address 
of foe Lords in a very warlike tone. Pulteney, 




who undertook the chief management of the buair 
ness, because he hoped that a war would raise him 
to Walpole’s seat, brought in a bill for effectually 
securing and encouraging our trade to America— 
a strange bill, which one might almost fancy had 
been drawn up by a band of buccaneers, as, by its 
most important clause, the sailors were to keep 
everything they could get, and to appropriate all 
property found under the Spanish flag, without re¬ 
ference to the rights of the French, the Dutch, and 
other trading nations of Europe. The bill, in fact, 
if carried, would have converted the English nation 
into one great buccaneering power. It must have 
given such an alarm to the French for their pro¬ 
perty, which was often even greater than that of the 
Spaniards on board the galleons or plate-fleet, that 
they would hardly have hesitated to take part with 
Spain and join her with tlieir whole naval force. 
Walpole made use of other arguments equally 
strong, and Pulteney’s bill was negatived by a large 
majority. Parliament rose a few days after, but the 
prorogation brought no quiet to the minister, whose 
pacific disposition continued to be reviled by the 
mass of the nation, and whose party enemies 
carried on fifty intrigues at once, but all concen¬ 
trating in two objects—the declaration of a war 
and the downfall of the ministry. The king him¬ 
self, passionately fond of his army, longed to dis¬ 
tinguish it;—the wisdom and moderation of Queen 
Caroline were gone, and several of Walpole’s 
colleagues or subordinates had, for some time and 
for various reasons, taken up the war cry. This 
was more particularly the case with the Duke of 
Newcastle, one of the secretaries of state, who had 
been entertaining hopes, ever since the death of 
the queen, to supplant Walpole, who, as the duke 
and others understood it, monopolised far too large 
a portion of the power and profits of the state. 
The premier, however, still clung to his pacific 
measures and pressed his negotiations with the 
court of Madrid; but, at the same time, to show 
that he could and might make war, he sent Ad¬ 
miral Haddock into the Mediterranean with ten 
ships of the line, sent many single ships to the 
West Indies, offered letters of marque and reprisal 
to the merchants, supplied the infant colony of 
Georgia with troops and stores, and directed the 
British merchants in the sexeral sea-ports dfopain 
to register their goods before notaries public, in 
case of a rupture. These things and the proceed¬ 
ings and speeches in the British parliament made 
the Spaniards somewhat more modest and humble. 
They liberated some prizes they had captured, 
sent home some English sailors that had been 
taken by guar da costas, and declared that they 
would hasten the consideration of the English 
claims for reparation. On our side it was adnjltted 
that certain sums were due to Spain, hut on wink¬ 
ing a balance it was made to appear that there 
remained due to England 140,000/. The Span¬ 
iards tried to reduce this balance, but finally they 
agreed to pay it by assignments upon the revenues 
of their American colonies. It was represented to 
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Walpole that if our debt wju tp be paid .in 
quarter it would nbt bed ated for ram a ym 
—perhaps never'paid dt all; andthex^weirv^ 
therefore induced to agree to reoeifeIni prompt 
payments in Europe 95,000/. in Jleupfthe 
140,000/. in America. Having settled wjsi 
and the mode of payment, a convention w$a aiined 
on the 14th of January (1739), at Madrid, by%, 
Keene and La Quadra. This convention"stiffly 
lated that the 95,000/. should be paid Withift 
four months from the date of the ratification': 
that the mutual discharge of clifcims should hot! 
extend to any existing differences or balanced 
between Spain and the English South Sea Com¬ 
pany as holders of the Assiento contract; that 
within six weeks two English plenipotentiaries 
should meet [two Spanish plenipotentiaries ait 
Madrid, to regulate the rights of trade and navi¬ 
gation, and settle the boundaries of Carolina and 
Florida, all which they were to do within eight 
months. La Quadra, who signed this convention, 
had insisted all along that the English South Sea 
Company owed his master 68,000/., and had de¬ 
clared that the convention could not be ratified 
un$l Philip got that money. Mr. Keene, on the 
other hand, had maintained that the government 
of England and the South Sea Company were 
entirely distinct, and that the government could 
not control the company; but he declared that, if 
it should be proved there was really a debt of 
68,000/. owing to his Catholic majesty, he would 
undertake that it should be honourably discharged. 
La Quadra chose to consider this as a positive 
promise that the 68,000/. should be paid before 
the execution of the articles; and at the very mo¬ 
ment they were signing the convention he delivered 
to Keene a declaration or protest, purporting that 
his Spanish majesty reserved to himself the right 
of suspending the Assiento treaty, unless the 
South Sea Company satisfied liis claims forthwith. 
The English negotiator was greatly embarrassed; 
hut he went on to sign the convention notwith¬ 
standing, and even consented to receive the pro¬ 
test, though without admitting its demands, but 
merely as referring them to the consideration of 
the British cabinet. 

a.d. 1739.—Parliament assembled on the, 1st; 
of February, when George in his speech from the 
throne mentioned the ratification of the cohvtU- 
tion, and stated that the King of Spain had agreed 
to make reparation, and that plenipotentiaries, had 
been appointed to regulate within a limited time 
all the grievances and abuses which had interrupted 
our commerce and navigation in the American 
seas, &c. “ If,” said the king, “ all the ends 

which are to he hoped for even from successful 
arms can be attained without plunging the nation 
into a war, it must he thought by all reasonable 
and unprejudiced persons the most desirable 
event.” But the nation had been filled with a 
dream of war,, conquest, and revenge; and the 
convention, even interpreted in its best sense, was 
not p peace or a security fpr jxace— it was not, ill 
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fopt, even bo much us a good preliminary to a 
treaty, seeing how it was hampered by the protest. 
The opposition, in both Houses, fell upon its weak 
kbd bad parts, and Sir William Wyndham moved 
that in the address everything like .an approbation 
of the convention should be carefully struck out. 
Walpole said that at all events an opening to a 
peace was better than the beginning of a war— 
that, if he had declared war, the very men that 
were now reviling him and his peace would be 
engaged in attacking him and his war—-that he 
Would tfell the world that a trading people ought 
by ill manner of means to avoid war—that any 
peace "was preferable even to a successful war; 
and his original address was carried by a large 
majority. But when the articles of the convention 
were laid before parliament, the ministerial ma¬ 
jority of 234 against 141 dropped suddenly to ‘♦'-a' 
miserable baker’s dozen,” (h. 'to thirteen. As 
under no point of view the convention was ofcould 
be more than a preliminary, there was not fi word j 
in it about the right of search, about the limits of * 
Georgia, which Spain claimed almost in toto, or 
indeed about any of the more difficult of the points 
in dispute. And now, without heeding the nature 
of that diplomatic instrument, people in the House 
tad out of the House exclaimed and clamoured 
ai if the document was a final one, as if Eng¬ 
land had given up the pretension of being ex¬ 
empted from search, renounced' her claims to 
Georgia, &c. And, as if this were not excitement 
enough, there was a clause in the convention that 
Spain was to be allowed 60,000/. for the ships 
talken by Admiral Byng off the coast of Sicily in 
the year 1718.* This, they said, was paying the 
enemy for our victories—was giving them back 
more than they had lost! Of course the opposition 
took no heed of the peculiar circumstances attending 
Byng’s battle off Cape Passaro, or of the facts that, 
ill an article in the peace of Madrid, concluded 
during the administration of Sunderland, a mutual 
restitution was promised, that this promise had been 
confirmed by England in the more recent treaty of 
Seville, and that Spain had never foregone her 
claim- In the Upper House the Duke of Argyll, 
who had been wavering for some time, went openly 
into opposition; Chesterfield and Carteret con¬ 
tinued and finproved their declamations; and the 
Prince of Wales, the mortal enei m of Walpole, 
took this occasion of giving his first vote in parlia¬ 
ment The minister, by the mouth of Lord Chol- 
mondeley, moved an address to thank his ma¬ 
jesty for concluding the convention; to express a 
reliance that, in continuing the negotiations, care 
would be taken to secure our trade and navigation 
»n the American seas; and to premise that, if these 
negotiations sbbuld not answer his majesty*s. just 
expectations, the House would support him in vin- 
mating the honour of his crown and the rights of 
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his people. This, after a long debate, was carried, 
but by a majority of only thirteen—fifty-eight 
lords, with the Prince of Wales at their head, 
voting against the minister. The same address was 
moved in the Commons by the premier’s brother 
Horace, who spoke for two hours, and explained 
with tolerable fairness the real meaning of the con¬ 
vention. He insisted that nothing had been done 
to commit the honour of the country; that the 
great questions remained open; that there was 
nothing in them but might be settled by diplo¬ 
macy ; that to treat was better than to fight; that 
from the state of things in Europe England had 
not one ally upon whom she could count, while 
France was sure to take part with Spain; that in 
eight months a definitive treaty might be obtained. 
Sir Thomas Sanderson, who spoke first in reply 
to Horace Walpole, thought that nothing could 
go right till we had made war, and taken ven¬ 
geance for the mutilating of Jenkyns’s ear; and 
he vehemently proclaimed that the fellow—-the 
pirate—tho monster—that had done the deed, was 
now enjoying the fruits of his rapine—a living 
testimony of the cowardly tameness and mean sub¬ 
mission of Great Britain, and of the triumphant 
pride and stubborn haughtiness of Spain. Lord 
Gage, leaving Jenkyns’s ear in its owner’s pocket, 
declaimed Vith almost equal heat upon the reduc¬ 
tion of the balance due by Spain, which, his lord- 
ship said, ought to pay 340,000/. at the very least. 
Young William Pitt, who was already making 
himself known, and meriting from Walpole the 
designation of “that terrible cornet of horse,” 
asked whether* we had not wholly lost ’our na¬ 
tionality. “ Is this,” cried 1 he, “ any longer a 
nation? Or what is an English parliament if, 
with more ships in our harbours than in all the 
nations of Edrope, with above two millions of 
people in our sMnerican colonies, we will bear to 
hear of the expediency of receiving from Spain an 
insecure, unsatisfactory, dishonourable convention?” 
From the date of this speech the tongue of William 
Pitt awed or commanded 1 the House of Commons. 
In its abstract points few questions could have been 
better suited to a young and enthusiastic orator: 
the freedom of the seas, the might and right of the 
Britiaji flag, the jealousy of Spain and her inhuman 
policy, were subjects that never yet failed to excite 
the English people. After speaking of the merely 
financial part of the business and the suspension of 
the Assiento, Pitt maintained that Spain had im¬ 
posed her conditions in the most absolute, imperi¬ 
ous manner, and* that Efigland had submitted to 
them most tamely and abjectly. “ Can any ver¬ 
bal distinction,” stud he, “can any evasions what¬ 
ever, possibly explain away this public infamy? 
To whom would we disguise it? To ourselves and 
to the nation ? I wish we could hide it from every 
court in Europe! They see Spain has talked to’ 
you like your master; they see this arbitrary fun¬ 
damental condition, and it must stand with distinc¬ 
tion, with a pre-eminence of shame, as a part even 
of tins convention. This convention, Sir; I think 
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from my soul, is nothing but a stipulation for na¬ 
tional ignominy; an illusory expedient to baffle the 
resentment of the nation; a truce without a sus¬ 
pension of hostilities on the part of Spain; on the 
part of England a suspension as to Georgia of the 
first law of nature, self-preservation and self- 
defence; a surrender of the rights and trade of 
England to the mercy of plenipotentiaries; and on 
this infinitely highest and sacred point, future se¬ 
curity, not only inadequate but directly repugnant 
to the resolutions of parliament and the gracious 
promise of the throne. The complaints of your 
•despairing merchants—the voice of England has 
condemned it. Be the guilt of it upon the head 
of the adviser: God forbid that this committee 
should share the guilt by approving it!” Littleton 
observed that the grievances of England admitted 
but of one remedy, and that a very short and 
simple one—her ships should never be searched 
by the Spaniards, or by any other power, upon 
ahy pretence whatever. He said that' even as 
a preliminary the convention was disgraceful; 1 
and the very worst result that could have been 
produced by the most ruinous war. “ Let us, 
then, Reject it with scorn,” he continued, “ so 
that to all we have suffered before, to all the ac¬ 
cumulated insults ever heaped upon, a nation, 
a worse dishonour may not be added, and that 
dishonour fall upon the parliament.” Walpole, 
who spoke last in the debate, urged in reply that 
the convention laid the foundation for a good 
definitive treaty; that he held it to be his greatest 
boast at present, as it would be his greatest honour 
in succeeding times, to be named as the minister 
who had endeavoured by this convention to pre¬ 
vent the necessity* of making war upon a nation 
with whom it was our greatest interest to be at 
peace, at a time, too, when we couldnot hope to be 
assisted by any power, but might'reasonably ap¬ 
prehend being attacked by several. He repeated 
again and again his fundamental maxim—that 
peace was better than war, and that, England 
being a trading nation, the prosperity of her trade 
ought always to be the principal object. Ad¬ 
mitting even that the convention had not answered 
all the expectations of the House, they ought still to 
consider whether a declaration of war would answer 
those expectations, any better, whether we had a 
fair prospect of success, and particularly whether 
even a successful war with Spain might not involve 
us in a very doubtful and expensive war with 
other powers. He spoke of the obligations, con¬ 
tracted in former treaties, of our submitting to and 
acknowledging the right of Spain to regulate her 
own colonies in her own way; and after other 
arguments he expressed a hope that parliament 
would sanction the convention. On a division he 
found himftelf supported by a majority, but by a 
very slender one—;260 being for him, and 232 
against him. On thenext day Pdteney resumed the 
attack, and was supported fey Wyndham; but the 
motion for a recommitment of the address was 
negatived by 244 against 214. Wyndham, who was 


still following the advice of Bolingbroke,then rofe, 
and with great solemnity Announced his intention of 
taking his leave of the House of Commons. “ I 
have seen,” said he, “ this shameful, this fatal 
measure approved of by a majority of but twenty- 
eight, and I now rise to pay my last duty to my 
country as a member of this House.” He said 
he had entertained hopes that the unanswerable 
arguments urged in the debate agafest the con¬ 
vention might have prevailed upon gentlemen to 
have for once listened to the dictates of reason, to 
have for once distinguished themselves from being 
a faction against the liberties and properties of 
their fellow-subjects; that those hopes had been 
the stronger since he had never found one single 
person out of doors that pretended to justify % 
dishonouring convention. He added—“ The ma¬ 
jority of this House must, then, proceed either 
from their being determined by arguments that we 
havejgpt heard, or from my wanting common sense 
to comprehend the force of those we have heard. 
In the first case I think I cannot, with honour, sit 
in an assembly which is determined by motives 
which I am not at liberty to mention; and, if the 
last iB the case, I look upon myself as a very unfit 
person to serve as a senator. 1 here, Sir, bid a 
final adieu to this House. Perhaps when another 
parliament shall succeed, I may be again at liberty 
to serve my country in the same capacity. I there¬ 
fore appeal to a future, free, uninfluenced House of 
Commons. Let it be the judge of my conduct 
and of that of my friends on this occasion.” Pel¬ 
ham was so incensed at the insult offered to the 
House, and the calling of the ministerial majority 
a corrupt faction, that he was rising to move for 
Wyndham’s commitment to the Tower; but Wal¬ 
pole stopped him, and said, with quite as much 
warmth as the Tory or Jacobite orator, that the 
measures that that gentleman and his friends 
might pursue gave him no uneasiness. “The 
friends of the.nation,” said he, “ and this House 
are obliged to them for pulling off the mask, by 
making this public declaration. We can be upon 
our guard against open rebellion, but it is difficult 
to guard against secret traitors. The faction I 
speak of never sat in this House, they never joined 
in any public measure of the government, but with 
a view to distress it, and serve a pdpish interest. 
The gentleman who is now the mouth of this fac¬ 
tion was looked upon as the head of those traitors 
who, twenty-five years ago, conspired the destruc¬ 
tion of their country and of the royal family, to set 
a pdjjish pretender upon the throne. He was 
seized by the vigilance of government, and par¬ 
doned by its clemency; hut all the use he ungrate¬ 
fully made of that clemency has been to qualify 
himself according to law, that htf and his party 
may, some time or other, have an opportunity to 
overthrow all law. I am only afraid that they will 
not be so good sb their word, $nd that they will 
retprn; for I remember that, in the case of their 
favourite prelate, who was impeached of treason, 
the same gentleman ana his faction made the same 
3 k 2 
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resolution. They went off like traitors as they 
Were; but their retreat had not the detestable 
effect they expected and wished, and therefore 
they returned. Ever since, Sir, they have perse¬ 
vered in the same treasonable intention* f serving 
that interest, by distressing the government. ■ But 
I hope tHeir behaviour will unite all true friends of 
the present happy establishment of the crown in 
his majesty’s person and family more fitmly than 
ever; and that the gentlemen, who, with good in¬ 
tentions, have been deluded into the like measures, 
will awaken from their delusion, since the trumpet 
of rebellion is now audaciously sounded.” In thus 
seceding. Sir William Wyndham calculated upon 
carrying and keeping the whole of his party with 
him; but these Tories soon grew weary of their 
secession, which, to the popular eye, looked like 
cowardice, and several of them never seceded at 
all. Sir John Barnard, Mr. Plumer of Hertford¬ 
shire, and one or two others, refused to desert-their 
posts in parliament; and these gentlemen were 
much more praised for staying than was Wynd¬ 
ham for going. It appears, indeed, that that chief 
orator of the Tories hoped to get back through a 
call of the House, which had been fixed for the 
next Monday, and that Walpole baffled him by 
moving an adjournment till the following Tuesday. 
It is quite certain that the minister was not only 
unhurt by the secession, but was also anxious to 
prolong it. His measures passed off smoothly, 
always without a division, and often without a 
single opposition speech. He most undoubtedly 
rejoiced at the absence of Wyndham when he was 
compelled by the Hanoverian schemes of his 
master to ask for a subsidy of 250,000 dollars per 
annum for three years for the King of Denmark.* 
To improve our woollen manufactures and trade in 
cloth, a bill was brought in and carried, facilitating 
the importation of wool from Ireland, and laying 
additional duties upon the exportation of that com¬ 
modity in its crude state. Another act was passed 
with the view of serving the British colonies in 
the West Indies, by permitting the introduction of 
sugar into foreign ports in British bottoms, with¬ 
out first landing it, as formerly, in Great Britain, 
and by rendering the importation of foreign sugar 
and molasses more difficult. Encouraged by the 
Tory secession, and hoping that, in the absence of 
the sturdiest opponents of religious. liberty, a step 
might be made in their favour, the' Dissenters re¬ 
newed their petition for the repeal of the Test Act. 
This really embarrassed the minister, who knew 
that, though the desired measure might pals in 
the House of Commons, it would be assuredly re¬ 
jected in the $ords. The seceders rejoiced in his 
dilemma, and^ forgetting their exceeding great 

* Georm II., as Elector of Hanover, had bought from Holitein 
(he petty lordihlp and castle of Stelnhorat; but hii Danish majesty 
pretended that Holstein had no right to nil it-that the thing be¬ 
longed to hint. A detachment of Danish troop* had evea attempted 
to take forcible possession of Steinhont; but GeorgeY Hanoverian* 
hhd hntM them off after a mart skirmish. The King of Denmark 
hereupon had raUed a terrible clamour, had threatened war, and 
hm pot himself in correspondence with the French. But the Eng- 
HdLiphtidy coqjtredthe atom. 


anxiety for the church, and relying upon the sure 
bar that would be interposed by the Lords, they 
kept aloof in spite- of the warning voices of 
preachers who again declared that the church was 
in danger, and that its best defenders ought not to 
permit the bill to pass even through one branch of 
the legislature. But the measure was not destined 
even to that partial success: the Whigs could 
equally overlook their old principles in favour of 
religious liberty, and, incensed at the conduct of 
the Tories, and determined at all hazards to relieve 
Walpole from his embarrassment, they negatived 
the motion by a majority of 188 to 89. Walpole* 
complained that the Dissenters had been too im¬ 
patient, and had not waited for the time when he 
should be able to do them service; the Dissenters, 
on the other hand, began to perceive that the mi¬ 
nister would run no risk whatever on their ac¬ 
count ; and from this moment they either with¬ 
drew their support altogether, off* only gave it out 
of fear of a worse successor to the premiership. 
Yet it appears that, if Walpole, at this juncture, 
had exerted himself in favour of the repeal of the 
Test Act, he would have lost on the side of Whig 
churchmen quite as much as he could have gained 
on the side of the Dissenters; and, after all, he 
must have.foiled in reconciling the Upper House 
to the bill. Parliament was very quietly prorogued 
on the 14th of June. 

But our foreign negotiations were anything 
rather than smooth and tranquil. When, in pur¬ 
suance of the convention, two British plenipoten¬ 
tiaries went to Madrid to confer with two plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of Spain, there seemed little probability that 
the preliminaries would end in a definitive, ami¬ 
cable treaty. The Spaniards were enraged at the 
declarations and denunciations made in our parlia¬ 
ment, and they seemed determined to talk as loud 
as we did: they bitterly complained of the presence 
of a British squadron off their Mediterranean 
coast; they assumed a high tone about their right 
of search, and they declared that that right must be 
admitted, or they would not treat at all: they also 
complained of the non-payment of the 68,000/. by 
the South Sea Company, and told the English 
diplomatists that the King of Spain thought him¬ 
self justified in seizing the effects of the company, 
and suspending their trade in negroes. It is quite 
certain that these Dons would have spoken less 
boldly if Walpole had said less about his anxious 
desire to prevent hostilities. The equally pacific 
Cardinal Fleury, however, stepped in with an offer 
of the mediation of France, and he undertook to 
guarantee to England the immediate payment of 
the 95,000/. stipulated for ip the convention, pro¬ 
vided only the British squadron were recalled from 
the Mediterranean. But the course of events, 
together with the disposition of the nation and of 
the king, who had all along been for less anxious for 
peace, convinced Walpole that the time for friendly 
compromise was past, and that he must either en¬ 
gage in a war or retire into private life, leaving his 
enemies to triumph in his fall, and undo, perhaps in 
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a single session, the system which he had framed in 
so many laborious years. Thanks to the oppose 
tion orators in the House of Commons and to 
skipper Jenkyns, the mass of the nation was in a 
high Spanish fever, which nothing could moderate 
but Spanish blood. Under these circumstances 
Walpole took his stand on the very best ground 
that was offered—for he demanded from Spain an 
absolute renunciation for ever of the right of 
search, and an express acknowledgment of all 
the British rights and claims in North America. 
At the same time he reinforced the squadron in 
■the Mediterranean, sent Sir Chaloner Ogle with 
more ships to the West Indies, and put another 
fleet to sea under Sir John Norris. Spain 
proudly rejected the English demands, and on 
the 19th of October war was proclaimed in 
London in the most jubilant manner. The 
stocks, which had been on the decline, rose in¬ 
stantly. The colonies in South America, the mines 
of Mexico and Peru, were already, by anticipation, 
the conquests of England; and every loud-tongued 
vagabond in the streets of London that shouted 
for joy, or rung the bells in the church steeples, 
seemed to fancy himself a sharer in the prey. 
Several of the leaders of the opposition joined in the 
jubilee, which they in reality had made by striving 
for the war; and they walked in procession after 
the heralds who had to proclaim, by sound of 
trumpet, that an indefinite quantity of human blood 
was to be shed. The Prince of Wales was not far 
behind his friends, and he stopped before the Rose 
tavern, at Temple Bar, to drink, with the mob, 
“Success to the war!” Walpole, in the mean 
while, was muttering, in a sure spirit of prophecy, 
“ They may ring the-bells now, but they will soon 
be wringing their hands.” If there was any ex¬ 
cess of joy to be compared to that of the thought¬ 
less London mob, it was that of the Pretender’s 
court in Italy and the exiled Jacobites, who all 
held that the war would soon be a general one, 
and that France and Spain would unite in setting 
King James on his throne when the fleets and 
armies of England should be engaged in distant 
hostilities. In fact, the heralds of King George 
had' scarcely finished their flourishes, when the 
agents of King James began to post and gallop in 
all directions; and the most zealous of the Jacob¬ 
ites assembled at Edinburgh to draw up a bond 
of association, and to engage to take arms and 
venture their lives and fortunes for the restoration 
of the Stuart king. 

Before the declaration of war Walpole sent his 
brother Horace to Holland to require the auxiliary 
troops which the States were bound to furnish. 
But the court of France prevailed upon the Dutch 
to remain neutral, by threatening them with an 
army of 50,000 men, and alluring them with 
hopes of procuring the best part of the trade which 
the English had carried on with Spanish America. 
England was then left without an idly, and France 
continued to wear a threatening rather than an 
amicable aspect. 
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Parliament assembled on the 15th of November. 
“ The present posture of our affairs,” said his 
majesty, “has obliged me to call you together 
sooner than has been usual of late years, that I 
may have’Uhe immediate advice and assistance of 
my parliament at this critical and important con¬ 
juncture. I have, in all my proceedings with the 
court of Spain, acted agreeably to the sense of both 
Houses, and therefore I can make no doubt but I 
shall meet with a ready and vigorous support in 
this just and necessary war, which the repeated 
injuries and violence committed by that nation 
upon the navigation and commerce of these king¬ 
doms, and their obstinacy and notorious violation 
of the most solemn engagements, have rendered 
unavoidable.” He mentioned the necessary in¬ 
crease of his forces, and his confidence of being 
furnished with fitting supplies; he spoke of the 
heats and animosities which had been fomented 
throughout his kingdom, and which had chiefly 
encouraged the proceedings of the court of Spain, 
and expressed his hope that there would be as 
general a concurrence in carrying on the war as 
there had appeared for engaging in it. This, he 
said, would make Spain repent the wrongs she 
had done us, and convince those who aimed at the 
subversion of the present establishment that Eng¬ 
land was well able to vindicate her injured honour, 
and to defend herself against all her enemies, 
whether open or secret, at home or abroad. Sir 
William Wyndham and the rest of the seceders 
had by this time returned to their posts, confident 
that they should soon make them a stepping-stone 
tq the cabinet, which was now 'greatly divided 
against Walpole. When Mr. Archer moved the 
usual address, the seceders almost lost sight of the 
subject in their anxiety to justify their recent se¬ 
cession. Pulteney said that nothing else had been 
left to them for clearing their characters to pos¬ 
terity—that the step they had taken, though 
hitherto much censured, would, for the future, be 
treated in a different manner, as it was fully jus¬ 
tified by the declaration of war, which was so 
universally approved—that the seceders had only 
been moved by their zeal for the honour of their 
country—that war was just as necessary when they 
seceded as it was now—that the minister had at 
last made up his mind to do precisely what they 
had recommended while opposing the convention. 
He then declared that we ought to attack the 
Spanish settlements in the West Indies, and never 
allow any minister, under any pretence whatsoever, 
to give up the conquests we might make; that he 
was ready to support the present ministry in car¬ 
rying on the war with vigour; but that he wished 
no mention had been made in his majesty’s speech 
of heats and animosities, and must move that the 
House, in its address, should take no notice of 
that particular clause, which seemed to go against 
the honour of the House. Walpole, vexed and 
harassed on every side, and conscious thnt he had 
taken a false step, gave full vent to his spleen. 
He said that, after what had passed last session, 
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he little expected to be so soon favoured with the 
company of the seceders; he was always pleased 
when he saw gentlemen in the way of their duty, 
and glad that those members had returned to 
theirs, though, to say the truth, he had entertained 
no great apprehension that the service either of 
his majesty or of the nation woultl suffer much by 
their absence. “I believe,” continued Walpole, 
“that the nation is generally sensible that the 
many useful and popular acts which passed towards 
the end of last session were greatly forwarded and 
facilitated by the secession of these gentlemen; 
and, if they are returned only to oppose and per¬ 
plex, I Bhall not be at all sorry if they secede 

again.I cannot, however, believe that the 

honourable gentleman and his friends have found 
any reason to boast of the effects produced by their 
secession upon the minds of the people, for it was 
a very new way of defending the interests of their 
constituents to desert them when they apprehended 
them to be endangered.” He said other things 
equally bitter, and ended by declaring that he 
could not see how his majesty's not issuing a de¬ 
claration of war at the precise moment when they 
were pleased to require it waB a good reason for 
their running from their duty, nor how its being 
issued at last was any apology for their return. 
The original address passed in the Commons with¬ 
out a division, but the address of the Upper House 
had a different fate—Chesterfield, Carteret, and 
others harangued.at great length, .and forty-eight 
peers voted against sixty-eight. The Duke of 
Argyll was now in resolute opposition, and he was 
even more formidable by his eloquence and address 
than by the influence he possessed over other Scot¬ 
tish lords and leaders. Walpole had been taunted 
with want of courage, for he had left the great 
Scottish duke in possession of all his offices, 
places, and military commands,—and this, as 
Pultcney had said in the House, because he durst 
not turn him out. But, a few months after this, 
the minister prevailed upon the king to dismiss 
Argyll from all his employments by one stroke of 
the pen or by a single order. According to a 
Jacobite authority, the Highland blood of the 
duke got the better*of his prudence, and he ex¬ 
claimed—“ Fall flat, fall edge, we must get rid 
of these people.” “ Which,” adds the Jacobite 
reporter, “ might imply both man and master, or 
only the man.”* The opposition, who correctly 
considered themselves as the parents of the war, 
thought that they had a right to manage it in their 
own way; and;Walpole found himself obliged to 
withdraw his resistance to a bill, for encouraging 
seamen by giving them all the prize-money, which 
had been thrown out the preceding session. 

a.d. 1740.—Sir William Wyndham believed, 
or pretended to believe, that, notwithstanding the 
declaration of hostilities, Walpole* was determined 
to get out of the war as soon as he could; and on 

* Letter from General Keith to hie brother, the exiled Earl Mar- 
ahal, in Stuart Papers, as cited by Lord Mahon, who obtained this 
particular extract nom .the ltight'llon. C. W. Wynn, who copied it 
at Carlton Ho.isc. 
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the 21st of February he moved a most violent 
address, beseeching nis majesty never to admit of 
any treaty of peace with Spain unless the acknow¬ 
ledgment of our natural and indubitable right to 
navigate in the American seas, without being 
searched, visited, or stopped under any pretence 
whatsoever, should have been first obtained as a 
preliminary. Wyndham had flattered himself 
that Walpole would resist the motion; but that 
minister, who could not be blind to its tendency, 
declared that he would be the first to agree to it; 
and it was carried without one dissentient voice. 
The place and pension bill was again produced, 
and was thrown out by a majority of only sixteen, 
or by 222 against 206. If the general election 
had been more distant, the minority would have 
been far less; hut a considerable number of mem¬ 
bers began to depart from their usual course, and 
to vote, at least occasionally, for popularity-gaining 
measures, now that the hustings were coming in 
view. It was soon found that England was not 
altogether prepared for a war, even on her proper 
element; and that, though the sailors had cla¬ 
moured loudly “ to have a brush with the Spa¬ 
niards,” they did not like to serve his majesty for 
less wages than they could get from merchants, 
and had no taste for the arbitrary system of im¬ 
pressment. Thus we had ships ready for sea, and 
not sailors enough to man them; and, while we 
were getting ready, the Spanish cruisers picked 
up our trading-vessels with alarming rapidity. 
The merchants and others petitioned parliament 
for convoys to protect trade,—for fleets and squa¬ 
drons to maintain the supremacy of the English 
flag everywhere,—and yet, at the same time, not 
to permit government to press the seamen. The 
matter was referred to a committee of the House 
of Commons, who concluded that the best method 
would be to establish a general register of all 
seamen and watermen capable of service, out 
of which men might be drafted from time to 
time as necessity required. A bill to this effect 
was presented by Admiral Sir CharleB Wager. 
The opposition seemed to think that this general 
register would be a greater hardship upon sea¬ 
men than the custom of impressing, — that it 
would compel married men, fathers of familes, 
to leave everything, and serve upon a sudden 
notice; and Pulteney proposed that the second 
reading should be deferred for a few days, and 
the bill be printed for the consideration of the 
House. Walpole declared that the impressing of 
seamen, though resorted to in times of emergency, 
was neither eligible nor legal—that it was ineffec¬ 
tual and insufficient—that the delay in procuring 
sailors was a general grievance and a great ob¬ 
struction to offensive operations—that while we 
were publishing proclamations, and issuing press- 
warrants, atid gleaning up our sailors man by man, 
our secrets were betrayed and our enterprises de¬ 
feated. He consented, however, to the delay and 
the printing of the bill proposed by Pulteney: and 
this delay was fatal to the register scheme; for it 
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gave time for a terrible outcry against the measure 
as a thing founded upon French edicts and ordi¬ 
nances, and tending to French despotism., When 
the bill was produced in the House it was received 
with silent horror, and was presently rejected. A 
motion was then made for a committee to consider 
of the heads of a bill for the better encouragement 
of seamen to enter into his majesty’s service ; but 
it came to nothing, though all parties seemed to 
agree that a register was necessary. On the 13th 
of March the committee resolved that a voluntary 
register of seamen would be of great utility to the 
kingdom! Walpole found himself compelled to 
sanction letters of marque and licenses to a vast 
number of privateers; for by this time many ad¬ 
venturers, both French and Dutch, had taken to 
the profitable business of piracy, and were plun¬ 
dering our ships under bits of Spanish bunting. 
He, however, attended to the building of light 
twenty-gun ships, and fitted out as many cruisers 
of the royal navy as he could. “ An embargo,” 
says Tindal, “ upon all shipping except coasters, 
had continued, by order of the Lords of the Ad¬ 
miralty, from the 1st of February to the 28th of 
March, when a petition from the merchants and 
owners of ships, and others concerned in manufac¬ 
tures and commerce, was sent to the House of 
Commons, complaining of the great hardships the 
continuance of this embargo brought upon trade 
in general, and containing some insinuations as if 
it had been continued through wantonness. The 
fact was, the petitioners had been amongst the 
loudest in the outcry raised against government for 
not protecting their trade; and, as that clamour 
increased, the necessity of employing more seamen 
increased likewise. ■ The lords of the admiralty 
had employed every fair means in their power to 
procure seamen, but without success, till they were 
reduced to the disagreeable alternative of either 
imposing the embargo, or permitting the service 
of the public to suffer. To give all the ease, how¬ 
ever, in their power to trade, they soon took off 
the embargo on foreign ships, and acquainted the 
masters of British ships that they were willing to 
take it off entirely, if every master, or merchant, or 
owner of a ship, would, in proportion to their 


number of hands, contribute to the supply of the 
navy.”* But this conduct was represented in the 
anti-ministerial speeches and writings as an into¬ 
lerable oppression upon commerce, calculated with 
a view to make the city of London and the trading 
part of the nation weary of the war. The mi¬ 
nistry, however, did not think fit to comply with 
the prayer of the petitioners, which was, to be 
heard by counsel against the embargo. They 
maintained that to admit counsel on such a head 
was stripping his majesty of one of his most un¬ 
questionable prerogatives; and the motion was re¬ 
jected by a majority of 166 against 95. This 
firmness of the government was attended with the 
desired effect; for the merchants at last agreed to 
carry one-third of their crew landsmen, and to 
furnish one man in four to the king’s ships; upon 
which condition these ships had protection granted 
them, and about the 14th of April the embargo 
was taken off from all merchants’ ships in the 
ports of Great Britain and Ireland outward-bound. 
But, although the opposition thwarted the minister 
in everything else, they voted him the public 
money with an easy liberality, forgetting, as his 
biographer observes, their own repeated assertions 
that Walpole had so impoverished the nation that 
it could not possibly bear any further burdens.t 
With their consent the land-tax was raised from 
two to four shillings in the pound, the sinking 
fund was again encroached upon, and the whole 
amount of supplies came up Ip more than four 
millions. W 

Parliament was prorogued on the 29th of April. 
While it was yet sitting—on the 13th of March— 
advices were received that Admiral Vernon had 
taken Porto Bello from the Spaniards. Vernon 
was the pet admiral of the opposition, and a per¬ 
sonal enemy to the minister. While people were 
making bonfires in the streets, the Lords sent an 
address to the Commons for their concurrence, in 
which they congratulated his majesty on the glo-* 
rious success of his arms under the command of 
Admiral Vernon, by the taking of Porto Bello 
with only six ships of war. This was meant to 
blacken the memory of Admiral Hosier, and to 
* Hint. t Id. 



MiruL rfatNSK to anwnsun to Capture of Porto Bello by Admiral VmoN. 
From as Original in the British Museum. 
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revive old animosities; yet the address was passed 
as it stood in a thin House by a majority of 36 to 
31 ; and Vernon, a vain, hot-headed, incompetent 
commander, was informed in due course that Wal¬ 
pole’s friends were the foes of his glory. Sir 
John Norris, having his royal highness the Duke 
of Cumberland with him as. a volunteer, sailed 
away for Ferrol, in order to intercept the Spanish 
Beet about to sail for the West Indies; but the 
weather was contrary and foul; two of his best 
ships were greatly damaged, and before Norris 
could get clear of the English coast he received 
intelligence that the Spaniards had put to sea and 
were on their way to America * In the autumn 
Commodore Anson was detached with a small 
squadron to assist Vernon and commit depreda¬ 
tions in the South Seas. Anson was to co-operate 
occasionally with the admiral across the narrow 
Isthmus of Darien. * But the grand exertion made 
by England was the fitting out a formidable arma¬ 
ment tor the northern coast of Spanish America 
and his Catholic majesty’s settlements on the At¬ 
lantic. Four battalions were raised in the British 
colonies of North America, and conveyed to Ja¬ 
maica to await the arrival of forces from England. 
These latter forces, consisting chiefly of marines 
and of detachments from some old regiments, were 
embarked in the month of October at the Isle of 
Wight, under the command of Lord Cathcart. 
Sir Chaloner Ogle accompanied them with a fleet 
of twenty-seven ships of the line, besides frigates, 
fire-ships, bomb-ketches, tenders, hospital-ships, 
and store-ships. The armament waB exceedingly 
well equipped, and it was expected that Cathcart 
and Ogle between them would do nothing less 
than subvert the empire of the Spaniards in the 
western world. 

After the departure of the king for Hanover the 
dissensions in the cabinet increased; and the 
Duke of Newcastle, who had hitherto seemed to 
*be content with his subordinate office, began to 
aspire to the premiership. The' duke even came 
to ah open quarrel with Walpole; they were re¬ 
conciled by mutual friends, but soon quarrelled 
again. Newcastle, who had always been inclined 
to thftwar, thought that he was the properer person 
of the two to have the entire management of it: he 
was for sending every ship of war that could be 
spared to the West Indies and South America, 
while Walpole, well knowing the schemes of the 

• The old Duchess of Marlborough was busy commenting with her 
usual severity on the conduct of ministers, the war, &c. " Sir 
Robert,” she says, ” never likes any bnt fools, and such as have lost 
all credit. As to what happens to the sea affairs, 1 know no more 
for certain than you see in the prints. But I cannot bnt think it 
looks illibat so many delays aiemadein Sir John Norris's going 
out, and tl)at he is still very near England. Perhaps this manage¬ 
ment may have been to let the Spaniards get out tneir fleet from 
Ferrol.”— Letter to Hugh Karl of Marehmont, in Sir George Henry 
Jiote't Selection from the Harchmont Papers, In the same caustic 
epistle the old dowager says—“ There is a great talk all over the 
town that his majesty is mightily in love with the Prince of Hesse’s 
sifter; and it is said she is extremely handsome, and about seven¬ 
teen; and some people believe we shall soon liave a queen. And 
of the Princess of Wales is ready to lie in again, we need not appre¬ 
hend having an increase of princes and princesses, every year at least- 
two. so (hat we shall never want heirs to the crown; nor they will 
never went good provisions as long as they have a House of Dojds 
end Common* that ore so liberal,” 


Pretender, considered it unsafe to leave our own 
coasts unguarded. Matters soon arrived that 
point that no single measure was debated at the 
council-table without violent altercations. The 
premier must have felt he was losing ground daily, 
for he allowed himself to be overcome by frequent 
fits of passion ; and, instead of being good-, 
humoured and cheerful, as had bceu his wont, was 
peevish and querulous, and apparently anxious to 
throw all responsibility—at least as far as the war 
was concerned—upon the weak shoulders of New¬ 
castle. As he had feared and foreseen, France 
concluded a family compact with Spain, and em¬ 
ployed her accomplished diplomatists in every 
court in Europe to prevent England from forming 
new alliances, or to break those she had already 
formed. Walpole, however, succeeded in detach¬ 
ing Russia from the French interest, and he sub¬ 
sidized Sweden as well as Denmark, Hesse Cassel, 
and some other German states. But the great 
trial of diplomatic strength was at the court of 
Berlin. The capricious and inept Frederick Wil¬ 
liam of Prussia died on the 31st of May of the 
present year 1740, and was succeeded by his 
extraordinary son, whom he had most brutally 
treated, but who became Frederick the Great. 
Frederick William left at his death a treasure of a 
million and a half sterling, and a disciplined army 
of 76,000 men. He had made little use of this 
imposing force, but his son was no sooner on the 
throne than he resolved to improve it and use it 
for conquest. This young king—he was in his 
twenty-eighth year—found. himself courted by all 
the great European powers: France was most 
anxious to secure his friendship, and England 
hoped that, now that the personal animosities be- > 
tween bis father and the House of Hanover were 
removed, she might secure him in her interests. 
The minister’s brother, Horace Walpole, even 
drew up the plan of a grand confederacy against 
the House of Bourbon, of which the young Frede¬ 
rick was to be the head. The Duke of Newcastle 
gave his approbation to the scheme, and submitted 
it to George. But Frederick was in no hurry to 
conclude a bargain either with France or England; 
he amused both, and waited events. Circum¬ 
stances soon occurred which tempted him to turn 
his 76,000 men against the House of Austria. 
On the 20th of October the Emperor Charles VI. 
died, and was succeeded in all his hereditary states 
by his daughter Maria Theresa, whose rights were 
guaranteed, in conformity with the Pragmatic Sanc¬ 
tion, by all the great powers of Europe. At first, 
every one of these powers, except Bavaria, recog¬ 
nised her accession; but, in the end, not one of 
them, except England, adhered to its engagements. 
The Elector of Bavaria had claims of his own to a 
good part of the Austrian inheritance, and lie 
maintaified that the female line could not legally 
succeed. But the first blow against the fair 
Austrian did not proceed from that quarter; the 
elector was too weak to take the field except as a 
second to a greater power. The King of Prussia 
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revived some antiquated claims to part of the pro¬ 
vince Uf Silesia, and he thought that he could not 
better employ his army and his treasure than in 
taking possession of the whole—“ a project,” as 
he himself observed afterwards, “ which promised 
to fulfil all the political views he had most at heart, 
as it was the readiest means of obtaining reputa¬ 
tion, of augmenting the power of his kingdom, and 
of terminating satisfactorily several long litigated 
questions.” He, however, kept his secret till he 
was ready to act; and when, on the 15th of De¬ 
cember, after a grand masked ball, he set out from 
JBerlin at the head of 30,000 men, very few per¬ 
sons knew whither he was going, or what were his 
real intentions in beginning a campaign at so un¬ 
usual a season. He merely said to the French 
ambassador as he was getting to horse—“ I am 
going to play your game; if aces are dealt to me 
we will go halves.” On the 23rd of December 
Frederick crossed his frontier, and found himself 
well received by the majority of the Silesians, 
who, as Protestants, inclined rather to Prussia than 
to Catholic Austria. Maria Theresa had'very few 
troops in the province, and these were soon obliged 
to retire into Moravia. Breslau, the capital, 
through the harangues of an enthusiastic Protest¬ 
ant shoemaker, opened its gates to the Prussians; 
Namslau and Olilau followed the example, and by 
the middle of January the whole province ttas 
overrun. On the first alarm the Queen of Hun¬ 
gary, as Maria Theresa was generally called, ap¬ 
plied for advice and aid to King George. George 
and his English ministers, knowing her weakness, 
advised her to purchase a peace with her danger¬ 
ous neighbour by sacrificing part or the whole of 
Silesia; but she indignantly rejected the proposi¬ 
tion, and claimed, as a matteT of right, the Buccour 
stipulated in the treaty by which England gua¬ 
ranteed the Pragmatic Sanction. All tliat George 
could do at the moment was to collect some troops 
on his Hanoverian frontier; but this obliged his 
nephew Frederick to leave a considerable part of 
his army in that quarter to watch the proceedings 
of these Hanoverians. At the same time, however, 
Frederick spent the money his father had left him 
in increasing his army, and before the winter was 
over he had nearly 30,000 more men to join lb 
those already in Silesia. Nor was he less active in 
diplomacy: the Elector of Bavaria was ready to 
join hitn, and he won over the Elector of Saxony; 
the Kings of Spain and Sardinia engaged to abet 
him secretly, and the King of France, who was to 
go halves, promised a more open assistance. 
Other states, equally anxious to profit by the 
favourable opportunity of aggrandizing themselves 
at the expense of an apparently almost defenceless 
woman, merely waited a little to see how the game 
would be played. 

Apne, the czarina of Russia, died nearly at the 
same time as the Emperor Charles. She ; vbe- 
queathed her crown to Ivan, the infant grandson 
of her elder sister, the Duchess of Mecklenburg; 
but the Russian nobles soon set aside the helpless 
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boy, and placed the Princess Elizabeth upon the 
throne. This daughter of Peter the Great was of 
mature age and experience, and endowed with 
considerable ability and spirit. She, in her turn, 
was as much courted for her alliance as Frederick 
of Prussia had been, and much seemed to depend 
upon the course she might take. Altogether the 
politic* of Europe were changed or modified—the 
cards were fresh shuffled, and statesmen hardly 
knew the hands they might get. 

At home the year had not been so tranquil as 
usual: in the month of July there were riots in 
various parts of England, owing to the high price 
of bread; the military were called out and several 
persons were killed. While we were sending our 
ships to America, the Spaniards continued to pick 
up our merchantmen in our own seas, and our 
foreign trade was paralyzed. Walpole, who had 
laboured to prevent the real cfluses of the worst of 
these calamities, was blamed for them all, and the 
popular abuse grew so loud, tliat it is said at last 
not a man in tiic kingdom mentioned his name 
with decency except his own dependents and ser- , 
vants.* 

George came back to England and opened par¬ 
liament on the 18th of November. The speech 
from the throne mentioned the exertions made to 
fit out fleets and armies for the West Indies and 
South America, und the resolution of his majesty 
to add strength to those armaments in order to 
bring Spain to reason. It alluded plainly to the 
probability of France becoming an open enemy. 

“ The court of Spain,” said his majesty, “ having 
already felt some effects of our resentment, began 
to be sensible that they should no longer be able 
to defend themselves against the efforts of the 
British nation. And if any other power, agree¬ 
ably to some late extraordinary proceedings, should 
interpose, and attempt to prescribe or limit the 
operations of the war against my declared enemidl, 
the honour and interest of my crown and king¬ 
doms must call upon us to lose no time in putting 
ourselves into such a condition as may enabft us 
to repel any insults, and to frustrate any designs 
formed against us in violation of the faitli of trea¬ 
ties. And I hope any such unprecedented steps, 
under what colour or pretence soever they may be 
taken, will inspire my allies with a true sense of 
the common danger, and will unite us in the sup** 
port and defence of the common cause.” [At this 
moment our alliances were either insignificant or 
insecure.] The speech finally alluded to the un¬ 
happy event of the death of the emperor, and stated 
that it was impossible to determine what turn the 
policy, interest, or ambition of the several courts 
might lead them to take in this critical conjunc¬ 
ture. 

Walpole had nothing more to fear from the elo¬ 
quence of Sir William Wyndham, for that Tory 
chief had gone to his grave in the course of the 
summer; but the opposition was now so formidable 
as scarcely to feel his loss. They were led in the 
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Argyll, who criticised and 
. bo&^mned thewlfole .conduct of the war, and pro- 
p&etjW address Very different from the minis¬ 
terial on& Lord-Bathurst seconded him, and 
Lord" Caifflret t waa even ifipre violant than his 
grace, calling ■WdpdV-‘* & minister who has for 
.almost' twenty' year's lie® demonstrating to the 
world that lje hjw neither wisdom nor conduct.”* 
Lord "Chesterfield, made sharp *by accumulated 
disappointments and spites, spoke in the same 
vein; but the original address was nevertheless 
carried in t}ie Lords by a majority'of 66 to 38. In 
the Commons, Pitt'fcnd Lyttleton were very warm,* 
which occasioned Sir Robert to be so too; bur 
there also the original address was carried. No 
ways discouraged, the opposition began a sharp 
fire of motions and calls for papers. In the Lords 
they got up an address for the instructions to 
Admiral Vernon in taking Porto Bello, with the 
object of making it appear that the whole merit 
belonged to their pet admiral, and no portion of it 
to the minister, whom they accused of thwarting 
him. They pretended that Haddock bad done 
nothing in the Mediterranean. The Duke of 
Newcastle thought fit to reply that Haddock had 
effectually guarded Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 
had blockaded Cadiz, and had protected an im¬ 
portant part of thg British trade. But the op¬ 
position had the audacity to reply that such 
were “mean and mercantile considerations.” In 
the same breath they blamed ministers for not 
carrying on the war everywhere with more vigour, 
and proposed that the army should on no account 
be augmented. These, however, were only the 
skirmishes which precede a general engagement. 

a.d. IWl.—On the 11th of February, Sandys, 
who has been well called “ the motion-maker,” 
left his seat and crossed the floor of the House to 
the minister, to tell him that he thought it an act 
of common courtesy to inform him that he should 
on Friday next move an accusation of several 
articles against him. Walpole, unmoved, thanked 
him* for this piece of information. Sandys re¬ 
turned to his seat, and, standing up soon after, he 
acquainted the House with his intention of opening 
on Friday a matter of great importance, which 
personally concerned the chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer, who he therefore hoped would on that day 
be present. Walpole instantly rose, and with great 
composure publicly thanked Sandys for his notice: 
he requested an impartial hearing, declared that 
he would not fail to attend the House on Friday, as 
he was not conscious of any crime, and then, laying 
his hand on his breast, he said with some emotion, 

“ Nil comcire sibi , nulli pallescere culpa” His 
former friend, and now inveterate enemy, Pulteney, 
untouched by the minister’s emotion, declared that 
his Latin was as bad as his logic—that he had mis- 

' • The continuation of Carteret’s speech was still more indecorous. 

" He may,*’aaid he, '• have a little low cunning, inch a* thoae 
have tbit buy cattle ‘in Smithfleld market, or bucIv as a French 
valet makes use of for managing an indulgent master, but the whole 
tenor of his conduct has shown that he has no true wisdom.” 


quoted Horace, who had written nulla pallescere 
culpa. Walpole, who had not had much time 
for the classics, was hurt at being called to task; 
he defended his quotation, and offered to bet a 
guinea on its correctness. Pulteney took the bet 
and referred to the minister’s friend Nicholas Har- 
(ttnge, clerk of the House, and a reputed scholar. 
Hardinge decided against Walpole, and thereupon 
the guinea was tossed to Pulteney, who, holding it 
up to the House, exclaimed—“ It is the only money 
I have received from the Treasury for many years, 
and it shall be the last.” On the black Friday 
the motion-maker stood up in a crowded House, 
and begun his terrible accusations with a sonorous 
voice.* After a preamble showing the difference 
between absolute monarchies and a kingdom like 
England, and saying that lie had long expected 
such a motion to have been brought forward by 
some other gentleman more capable than himself 
Sandys declared that the nation was in a most 
miserable condition, engaged in a war with one 
potentate, and likely to be involved in another, 
without one steady ally abroad, and with an im¬ 
mense debt bearing her down at home. In regard 
to foreign affairs he said that we had departed from 
all our old principles, which tended to depress our 
inveterate enemy the House of Bourbon, and had 
basely abandoned and consequently lost our natural 
ally the House of Austria. He could not attempt 
to deny that the treaty of Utrecht, in Queen Anne’s 
time, had been the cause of much mischief; but 
he thought that the evils of that treaty might have 
been repaired by the Quadruple Alliance and by 
the glorious victory which Admiral Byng had 
gained over the Spanish fleet off the coast of Sicily. 
He insisted that our alliance with the French had 
been a monstrous thing, which had at last brought 
the balance of power into the utmost danger, if not 
to inevitable destruction; and he said that we 
ought to have taken advantage of the resentment 
entertained by Philip of Spain against the French 
court, for returning upon his hands the infanta his 
daughter after she had been affianced to Louis XV., 
and to have then assisted the Spanish branch of 
the House of Bourbon in a war against the French 
branch. Neither Sandys nor any other politician 
of the day was capable of rising above dupery, or 
of viewing foreign politics in any other light than 
that of a clever system of trick. Continuing his. 
long harangue, he said—“ But the most pernicious 
of all our pernicious measures was the treaty of 
Hanover. When the alliance between Spain and 
the emperor was concluded, we, who by a little 
dexterity might have duped France, who has 
duped us so often, instead of doing so, by the 
treaty of Hanover flung ourselves into her arms, 
and England’s affairs seem ever since to have been 
managed by a French interest.” He asserted 

' •& one time there were nearly 500 members present. Several of 
the members bod secured their seats ns early ns six in the morning 
The debate did not begin till one in the afternoon. The passages to 
the gallery were crowded, and an immense crowd was collected out¬ 
side of the House. 
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that when we most needed assistance ministers had 
never demanded it from the French, because they 
knew that none would be granted. In the same 
manner he condemned the act of the Pardo, the 
treaty of Seville, and every other negotiation. He 
blamed Walpole for suffering the emperor to lose 
Sicily and Naples, and for permitting France tb 
gain Lorraine. “That great man Admiral Vernon^ 
—for so it suited the purposes of party to style a 
man who was neither great nor wise—had repre¬ 
sented all these things frequently, and had warned 
the House of Commons against the perfidy of 
France—“ for which reason it was' contrived that 
he should be excluded from the next parliament, 
and he was likewise denied his rank.” The con¬ 
tention, about which so much had been said, was 
Again held tip to abhorrence; and, having finished 
with foreign politics, the long-winded motion- 
maker fell upon home affairs. Here he threw the 
entire onus of the South Sea Company mania upon 
Walpole, whom he directly accused of wicked, 
avaricious, and fraudulent views. He went deep 
into the sinking-fund, and averred that since the 
year 1727 it must have produced not less than 
fifteen millions, all which he said had been “ spent 
in Spithead expeditions and Hyde Park reviews.” 
Among the unconstitutional doings of the minister 
he counted the large standing army—bribery and 
corruption—penal laws of an arbitrary tendency— 
frequent votes of credit—the increased expenses of 
the civil list—the successful resistance to the aboli¬ 
tion of burdensome taxes, proceeding from the 
principle that the collection of these taxes rendered 
necessary a great number of officers and placemen 
—and the dismissing of officers from the army for 
voting against the excise scheme, which he called 
one of the worst projects ever set on foot by any 
minister. Having thus discussed foreign affairs 
and home affairs, Sandys went minutely into the 
management of this present war, declaring that 
everything that ought to have been done had been 
left undone, and that everything that ought to have 
been left undone had been done, and that the 
ministry had more particulary hampered and ill- 
treated the great Admiral Vernon. In concluding 
his harangue Sandys said—“ I believe no one can 
■mistake the person to whom I allude: every wie 
must be convinced that I mean the right honour¬ 
able gentleman opposite, and the whole House may 
sec-lhat the right honourable gentleman takes it to 
himself * that against him there is as general a 
discontent as there’ever was against any minister. 
Yet, though this discontent has lasted so long, that 
right honourable gentleman continues in his post, 

. in opposition to the' sense of the country.' This is 
no sign of the. freedom of government, because a 
free people neither will nor can be governed by a 
minister whom they hate or despise. This 

gentleman has arrogated to himself a . place of j 
French extraction, that of sole minister, contrary* 
to the nature and principles of the English consti¬ 
tution.If it should he asked why I impute • 

all these evils to one person, I reply, because that 


one person has grasped in hjs. qwn hands cyery 
branch of government; thatoneperson has attained 
the sole direction of affairs, monopolised all the 
favours of the crown, compassed the disposal 6f all 
places, pensions, titles, ribands, as vteibls all- pre¬ 
ferments, civil, military, and ecclesiastical; that 
one person has made a* blind 'submission to.his 
will, both in elections and parliament^ the only 
terms of present favour and future expectation.. . 
... I therefore move'that at humble address be 
presented to his majesty, that he would be graci¬ 
ously pleased tit remove the Right Honourable Sir 
Robert Walpole from his majesty’s presence and 
counsels for ever.” Lord Limerick seconded the 
motion, declaring that the nation was reduced to 
the lowest state, that the reins of government were 
held by a sole minister, who lived by expedients, 
and who removed the best and ablest men in the 
army for opposing him in parliament. Next Mr. 
Wortley Montague, an enormously rich gentleman 
and the very dull husband of a brisk and witty 
wife, proposed that, according to many old pre¬ 
cedents, Sir Robert should be ordered to retire from 
the House while his conduct was examined. 
Wortley Montague was seconded by Gibbon, but 
the motion was warmly opposed by Bromley and 
Howe, and the majority of the House seemed to 
consider the precedents quoted as very harsh to the 
party accused, or as altogether inapplicable. Gib¬ 
bon then proposed that Walpole should be first 
heard in his own defence, and then ordered to 
withdraw; it being, he said, to be clearly under*- 
stood, that neither the life and liberty nor the estate 
of the minister would be affected by the decision. 
It was urged, on the other side, that it was a most 
unprecedented mode of proceeding to charge a 
gentleman in general terms, by speeches only, with¬ 
out any written documents, without the statement 
of any particular facts, without any evidence of 
any kind; and then to expect that lie should with¬ 
draw, and that other members should be per¬ 
mitted ft) load him with general accusations. 
Notwithstanding the absurdity and injustice of 
Gibbon’s proposal, the opposition strenuously sup¬ 
ported it; but at last, yielding to the general sense 
of the House, they withdrew it; and it was then 
resolved that the accused minister should hear 
every charge, and should he himself the last to 
speak. The House then reverted to the main ques¬ 
tion ; and Pultency, Pitt, Bootle, Fazakerly, Lit¬ 
tleton, and others, charged Walpole with as much 
acrimony as Sandys had displayed in the beginning. 
Pulteney, who probably had had a hand in the 
composition of Sandys’s speech, merely played a 
lively variation upon it; but he particularly insisted 
upon the monstrous folly and crime of which the 
minister had been guilty in contracting alliances 
with the French court, and exalting the House of 
Bourbon at the expense of the House of Austria. 
Pitt declared that during Walpole's administra¬ 
tion debts were increased and taxes multiplied at 
home, while abroad the system of Europe was 
totally subverted; and he held “that at this awful 
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moment, when the greatest scene was opening to 
Europe that had ever before occurred, he .who had 
lost the confidence of all mankind should not be 
permitted to continue at the head of his majesty's 
government.” While other members of the op¬ 
position were comparing Walpole to the most 
worthless favourites and minions of royalty,—even 
to Piers.Gavcston and Le Despenser,—and were 
charging’him with crimes for which the scaffold 
seemed too mild a punishment, Edward Harley, 
the brother of the late lord-treasurer Oxford, dis¬ 
played something that looked like magnanimity. 
“ I have opposed the measures of administration,” 
said he, “ because I thought them wrong. .... 
The state of the nation, by the conduct of our mi¬ 
nisters, is deplorable; a war is destroying us 
abroad, and poverty and corruption are devouring 
us at home. But, whatever I may think of men, 
God forbid that my private opinion should be the 
only rule of my judgment. I should desire to 
have an exterior conviction from facts and evi¬ 
dences, and, without this, I am so far from con¬ 
demning, that I would not censure any man. . . . 
A noble lord, to whom I had the honour to be 
related, has been often mentioned in this debate: 
he was impeached and imprisoned; by that im¬ 
prisonment his years were shortened; and the 
prosecution was carried on by the honourable 
person who is now the subject of your question, 
though he knew at that very time that there was 
no evidence to support it. I am now glad of this 
opportunity to return good for evil, and to do that 
right honourable gentleman and his family that 
justice which he denied to mine.” So saying, he 
left the House, and was followed by his relative, 
Mr. Robert Harley. The thorough Shippen, who 
in many respects merited his other name, “ the 
honest,” also refused to strike the falling minister. 
He declared that he looked upon the motion merely 
as a scheme for turning out one minister and 
bringing in another; that, as he had never any 
regard to his own private interest, it was quite in¬ 
different to him who was in or who was out; and 
that he should give himself no concern in the 
question : and, so saying, he too withdrew’, and 
was followed by thirty-four of his party. Ship- 
pen’s behaviour has been accounted for by the 
following circumstances. Some time before the 
minister had discovered a correspondence which 
a Jacobite, a bosom friend of Shippen’s, was 
carrying on with the Pretender, and which by 
law might have been punished even with, death. 
Shippen called upon the minister and implored 
him to save his friend, and Walpole readily am- 
plied, saying to him, “Mr. Shippen, I cannot 
desire you to vote with my administration, for, 
with your principles, 1 have no right to expect it. 
But I only require, whenever any question is 
brought forward in the House affecting me per¬ 
sonally, that you will recollect the favour I have 
now granted you.”* But the conduct of Shippen 

• Cose, Memoir* of Sir Robert Walpole. The archdeacon soy* 
that thte eurioui Cut vm communicated to him by a member of the 
Shippen family. 


is also accounted for in another way, which will 
equally explain (which the anecdote just related 
does not) the conduct of the rest of the high 
Tories and Jacobites, who were bound by no obli- 
gatioiij and who had given Walpole no such pro¬ 
mise. Thomas Carte, the Jacobite historian, 
whom Queen Caroline had permitted to return to 
England, says distinctly, in a letter to the Pre¬ 
tender, that his party were irritated at the sudden¬ 
ness of Sandys’s motion, and at their not having 
been previously consulted. “ It was set on foot,” 
writes Carte, “ by the Duke of Argyll and the party 
of old Whigs, without either concerting measures 
with the Tories or acquainting them with the 
matter; so that, when it was moved in the Com¬ 
mons, li* John Hynde Cotton and Sir Watkin 
Williams were forced to go about the House to 
solicit their friends to stay the debate, which they 
were vexed should be brought on without their 
concurrence : and all they could say could not 
keep Will Shippen and twenty-three others of the 
Tories from leaving the House in a body. All 
Prince Frederick’s servants, and party also, except 
Littleton, Pitt, and Grenville, left the House; so 
that, though there were once above 500 members 
in the House, when the question came to be put 
there were not above 400 present.”* There is still 
another reason given for the departure and non¬ 
voting of the Jacobites, and a strange one it is. 
In the midst of his embarrassments and diffi¬ 
culties Walpole himself addressed a letter to the 
Pretender, with the view of softening the animosi¬ 
ties of his partisans in England; and it is said that 
James was induced to believe that George’s prime 
minister intended to serve him, and sent suitable 
instructions to the Jacobite members.! IIow- 

* Letter to James, in Slmirt Papers, as given by Lord Malum, 
Appendix. 

t See Lord Mahon's Appendix.—Ilnlingbroke seems to liu\o 
thought that the hot Tories or the Jaeobites marred the business 
through n miserable blunder; and that if bis friend and their great 
leader. Sir William Wyndhim, bml been alive, mutter* would have 
Iteen managed very differently. In a letter to Hugh Earl of Mareh- 
mont, in which ho calls England a despicable and despised country, 
he says,—" The conduct of tiie Tories is silly, infamous, and void of 
any colour of excuse ; and yet the truth is, that the behaviour and 
language of some of those who complain on this occasiou has pre¬ 
pared it, ami given Shippen, who disliked the coalition (with thu 
discontented Whigs) from the first as much ns Walpole, a pretence 
to ipakc his fools brenk it.The reflection you make con¬ 

senting our departed fiicnd renews all the bitterness of sorrow that 
I felt when we lost him. He did not expect, any more than I have 
long done, to rcuder this generation of Tories of much good use to 
their country; and. thongh lie came to it late, he came at last to have 
ns bad opiuions of Shippen as you seo the man deserves, But still, 
if he had lived, he would have hindered these strange creatures (I 
can hardly call them men) from doing all the mischief they have 
lately done, and will perhaps continue to do.” MarchitionU'apert. 
—llut unless Will Shippen lmd been u finished dissembler, a Pro¬ 
teus like Rolingbrokc, lie could never have acted cousonantly with 
the discontented Whigs, who wanted u change of ministers, but cer¬ 
tainly no change of dynasty. Shippen, on the other side, wanted 
above all things the restoration of the Stuarts; and, being a liluut, 
warm-hcarled, and hot-headed man, he hardly ever mode a secret of 
his inclinations: at the meetings of the heterogeneous opposition 
hu disgusted the discontented Whigs, or "the old Whigs’ 1 ' as they 
culled themselves, by proclaiming the absolute necessity of bringing 
the Pretender to the throne ; while among his more intimate friends 
he would often declare that he waited for instructions or orders from 
the Pretender before ho would give his vote in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Shippen's great and rare merit seems to have been his disin¬ 
terestedness in money matters. His vote was never to be txmght. 
It was a dictum of'Walpole that he would not say who was cor¬ 
rupted. but he would say who was not corruptible,-and that man 
was Will Shippen. ^ He once refused a bribe of a thousand pounds 
from tiie Princo oiWole*,— a wonderful stretch of virtue in those 
days. 
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ever this may be, when the Jacobites were all gone, 
and when all the old Whigs had done speaking, 
Sir Robert rose to have the last word in defence of 
himself. The speech he delivered has been ad¬ 
mitted to be his masterpiece; and, even as it is 
reported, it abounds with striking and most effect¬ 
ive passages. He observed that the parties com¬ 
bined against him might be divided into three 
classes—the Tories,—the disaffected Whigs, call¬ 
ing themselves patriots,—and the boys. In fact, 
nearly every young man in the House was in op¬ 
position, as very young men, for the most part, are 
apt to be. To the first class Walpole’#''tone was 
mild and almost conciliatory, but it became sharp 
and cniel as a two-edged sword when he fell upon 
the discontented Whigs. ‘“These patriots,” he 
exclaimed, “ arc such from discontent and disap¬ 
pointment, who would change the ministry that 
themselves might exclusively succeed. They have 
laboured at this point for twenty years, and un¬ 
successfully ; they are impatient of longer delay. 
They clamour for change of measures, but mean 
only change of ministers. In party contests why 
should not both sides be equally steady ? Does 
not u Whig administration as well deserve the sup¬ 
port of the Whigs as the contrary ? Why is not 
principle the cement in one as well as the other, 
especially when they confess that all is levelled 
against one man ? Why this one man ? Because 
they think, vainly, nobody else could withstand 
them. All others are treated as tools and vassals. 
The one is the corrupter, the numbers corrupted. 
But whence this cry of corruption and exclusive 
claim of honourable distinction? Compare the 
estates, character, and fortunes of the Commons 
on one side with- those on the other. Let the 
matter be fairly investigated; survey and examine 
the individuals who usually support the measures 
of government and those who are in opposition. 
Let us sec to whose side the balauce preponde rates. 
Look round both Houses, and see to which side 
the balance, of virtue and talent preponderates. 
Arc all these on one side, and not on the other ? 
Or are all these to be counterbalanced by an 
affected claim to the exclusive title of patriotism ? 
'Gentlemen have talked a great deal of patriotism; 
a venerable word when duly practised. But I ani 
sorry to say that, of late, it has been so much 
hackneyed about that it is in danger of falling into 
disgrace; the very idea of true patriotism is lost, 
and the term has been prostituted to the very worst 
of purposes. A patriot, Sir! why patriots spring 
up like mushrooms. I could raise fifty of them 
within the four-and-tvventy hours. I have raised 
many of them in one night. It is but refusing to 
gratify an unreasonable or an insolent demand, 
and up starts a patriot! I have never been afraid 
of making patriots, but I disclaim and despise all 
their efforts. But this pretended virtue proceeds 
from personal malice and from disappointed am¬ 
bition. There is not a man amongst them whose 
particular aim I am not able to ascertftn, and from 
what motive they have entered into the lists of 


opposition.” Proceeding to consider the articles 
of accusation which they had brought ugainst him, 
and which they had not thought fit to reduce 
to specific charges, he spoke of foreign affairs 
first, and complained, with some reason, of the 
way in which they had. managed the question, by 
blending numerous treaties and complicated nego¬ 
tiations into one general mass, by stigmatizing the 
whole diplomacy of Europe for thirty years past, 
and making him accountable for all its slnftings 
and changings, and all its mischiefs and errors. 
“To form a fair and candid judgment,” said he, 
“ it becomes necessary not to consider the treaties 
merely insulated; but to advert to the time in 
which they were made,—to the circumstances and 
situation of Europe when they were made,—to the 
peculiar situation in which I stand,—and to the 
power which I possessed. I am called, repeatedly 
and insidiously, prime and sole minister. Admit¬ 
ting, however, for the sake of argument, that I 
am prime and sole minister in this country, am I, 
therefore, prime and sole minister of all Europe ? 
Am I answerable for the conduct of other coun¬ 
tries as well as for that of my own ? Many words 
are not wanting to show that the particular views 
of each court occasioned the dangers which affected 
the public tranquillity; yet the whole is charged 
to my account. Nor is this sufficient; whatever 
was the conduct of England, I am equally ar¬ 
raigned. If we maintained ourselves in peace, 
and took no share in furcigu transactions, we 
are reproached for tameness and pusillanimity. 
If, on the contrary, we interfered in the dis¬ 
putes, we are called Don Quixotes and dupes 
to ull the world. If we contracted guarantees, 
it was asked, why is the nation wantonly bur¬ 
dened? If guarantees were declined, we were 
reproached with having no allies.” He showed 
that the balance of power in Europe, and the 
whole scheme of European policy, hud been 
affected and altered by the peace of Utrecht, which 
suff ered the Bourbon Philip to remain on the Spa¬ 
nish throne, but which was concluded long before 
he became minister. The Quadruple Alliance, lie 
said, was the inevitable consequence of that treaty, 
but lie was not accountable for that, though he had 
been unwillingly an accessory to the execution of 
it. He maintained that France was not to be con¬ 
sidered eternally the enemy of England; that there 
were circumstances in which the interests of the 
two countries might coincide, and in which the 
friendship of France was more valuable than that 
of any other nation. The treaty of Hanover he 
defended as an indispensable measure to counter¬ 
act the treaty of Vienna, which aimed at nothing 
less than depriving us of Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon, and forcing the Pretender upon us, while, 
in its continental bearings, it tended to produce the 
dangerous union on one head of the imperial 
crown, the crowns of France and Spain, the crowns 
of Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, &c., as Don Carlos, 
the son of the Spanish king, was to have married 
Maria Theresa, the emperor’s eldest daughter. In 
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concluding this subject Walpole said,—“ I do not 
pretend to be a great master of foreign affairs. In 
that post in which I have the honour to serve his 
majesty it is not my business to interfere; and as 
one of his majesty’s counsellors I have but one 
voice; but if i had been the sole adviser of the 
treaty of Hanover, and of all the measures which 
were taken in pursuance of it, I hope it will appear 1 
that I do not deserve to be censured either as a weak 
or a wicked minister on that account.” He then went 
to the subject of the guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanc¬ 
tion, expressing his surprise to find that a measure 
which, at the time, had been so universally ap¬ 
proved both within doors and without, should now 
be objected to. All men, he said, agreed that the 
inheritance of the late emperor should be secured 
to his daughter, and not parcelled out among a 
number of claimants, or left to aggrandize some 
other power already sufficiently great and formid¬ 
able. Even those who were now blaming him for 
the guarantee had insisted, in this very debate, on 
the necessity of preserving entire the dominions of 
the House of Austria, as something essential to 
the political balance of power in Europe. He 
maintained that that balance had lqeen scarcely 
disturbed at all by Don Carlos’s conquests in 
Italy, for, though Austria had lost Naples and 
Sicily, she had got in lieu of them Tuscany, Parma, 
and Piacenza; and as to the power of France being 
increased by the acquisition of Lorraine, he said, 
with perfect truth, that that country for a long 
time had been a mere province, of which she had 
taken and kept possession whenever she pleased 
or whenever war broke out. As to the Spanish 
Convention, he said, again, that he had gone into 
it out of his love of peace, and in the confident 
hope that all differences might be accommodated 
in an amicable manner; and that, if Spain had 
honestly performed her part of that preliminary 
treaty, his hope would not have ended in disap¬ 
pointment and war. He urged that it avus no 
fault of his if England had to carry on this war 
single-handed,—that other countries shunned her 
alliance because, at this crisis, they had other 
views and interests. “ Sweden corrupted by 
France; Denmark tempted and wavering; the 
Landgruve of Hesse Cassel almost gained; the 
King of Prussia, the emperor, and the czarina, 
with whom alliances were negotiated, all dead; 
the Austrian dominions claimed by Spain and 
Bavaria; the Elector of Saxony hesitating whether 
he should accede to the general confederacy planned 
by France; the court of Vienna irresolute and 
indecisive. In this critical juncture, if France 
enters into engagements with Prussia, and if the 
Queen of Hungary hesitates aqd listens to France, 
are all or any of these events to be imputed to 
English counsels ? and, if to English counsels, 
why are they to be attributed to one man ?” He 
next passed to his conduct of domestic affair!, 
maintaining that, if guilty, the whole cabinet 
shared in his guilt,—nay, that if there was any 
ground for this imputation, it bore equally upon. 


King, Lords, and Commons: but that there was 
no ground for any such accusation; no proof of 
what was alleged; that no expenses had been in¬ 
curred but what had been approved of and pro¬ 
vided for by parliament; that he had practised no 
bribery or corruption (which was notoriously 
false); that, if some members of both Houses had 
been deprived of their commissions, or removed 
from their employments under the crown, they 
had been so removed because his majesty, who 
had a right so to do, did not think fit to continue 
them longer in his service. He was more suc¬ 
cessful inVcplying to Shippen’s charges against 
his administration of the sinking fund; and he 
showed that, within the last sixteen or seventeen 
years, no less than eight millions of the national 
debt had been actually discharged by the new 
application of that fund, and that ut least seven 
millions had been taken from that fund and applied 
to the relief of the agricultural interest by the 
diminution of the land-tax. As to the South Sea 
scheme, it was no project of his ; and he asked 
whether he had not been called on by the voice of 
the king and the unanimous voice of the nation 
to remedy the fatal eff ects produced by it ? He pro¬ 
ceeded with these pertinent queries:—“ Was I not 
placed at the head of the Treasury when the reve¬ 
nues Avcre in the greatest confusion? Is credit 
revived ? Docs it not noAV flourish ? Is it not at an 
incredible height? and, if so, to whom must that 
circumstance be attributed ? Has not tranquillity 
been preserved at home, notwithstanding a most 
unreasonable and violent opposition? Has not 
trade flourished?” As to the conduct of the Avar, 
he said, “ As I am. neither admiral nor general, 
as I have nothing to do either Avith our navy or 
army, I am sure I am not answerable for the pro¬ 
secution of it. But, were I to answer for every¬ 
thing, no fault could, I think, be found with my 

conduct in the prosecution of this war.If 

our attacks upon the enemy Avcre too long delayed, 
or if they have not been so vigorous or so frequent 
as they ought to have been, those only are to 
blame who have for so many years been haranguing 
against standing armies; for, without a sufficient 
number of regular troops in proportion to the 
numbers kept up by our neighbours, 1 am sure 
we can neither defend ourselves nor offend our 
enemies.” In concluding his long and really 
eloquent defence, he said,—“ What have been the 
effects of the corruption, ambition, and avarice 
with which I am so abundantly charged ? Have 
I ever been suspected of being corrupted? A 
strange phenomenon; a corrupter himself not 
corrupt! Is ambition imputed to me? Why, 
then, do I still continue a commoner? I,, who 
refused a white staff and a peerage. I had, indeed, 
like to have forgotten the little ornament about my 
shoulders (the ribbon of the Order of the Garter) 
which gentlemen have so repeatedly mentioned in 
terms of sarcastic obloquy. But, surely, though 
this may befegarded with envy or indignation in 
another place, it cannot be supposed to raise any 
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resentment in this House, where many may be 
pleased to see those honours which their ancestors 
have worn restored again to the Commons. Have 
1 given any symptoms of an avaricious disposition ? 
Have I obtained any grants from the crown since 
I have been placed at the head of the Treasury ? 
Has mv conduct been different from that which 
others in the same station would have followed ? 
Have I acted wrong in giving the place of auditor 
to my son, and in providing for my own family ? 
I trust that their advancement will not be imputed 
to me as a crime, unless it shall be proved that I 
placed them in offices of trust and resnpnsibility 
for which they were unfit. But whiljfi Unequi¬ 
vocally deny that I am sole and prii4e,j«|nister, 
and that to my influence and direction all the 
measures of government must be attributed, yet 1 
will not shrink from the responsibility which 
attaches to the post 1 have the honour to hold ; 
and should, during the long period in which I 
have sat upon this bench, any one step taken by 
government be proved to be either disgraceful or 
disadvantageous to the nation, I am ready to hold 
myself accountable. To conclude, Sir, though I 
shall always be proud of the honour of any trust 
or confidence from his majesty, yet I shall always 
be ready to remove from his councils and presence 
when he thinks fit; and therefore I should think 
myself very little concerned in the event of the 
present question, if it were not for the encroach¬ 
ment that will thereby be made upon the prero¬ 
gatives of the crown. But I must think that an 
address to his majesty to remove one of his ser¬ 
vants, without so much as alleging any particular 
crime against him, is one of the greatest encroach¬ 
ments that was ever made upon the prerogatives 
of the crown; anil therefore, for the sake of my 
master, without any regard for my own, I hope 
that all those that have a due regard for our con¬ 
stitution, and for the rights and prerogatives of 
the crown, without which our constitution cannot 
he preserved, will he against this motion.” It 
was four o’clock in the morning ere Walpole had 
done .speaking, and then, upon a speedy divi¬ 
sion, Sandys’s motion was rejected by a majority 
of 290 to 106. Carte says, in his letter to the 
Pretender already cited,—“ Had all Sir Robert’s 
actual opponents stayed, he would not have carried 
the question by above fifty votes; but the retiring 
of so many encouraged others to stay, and even 
vote for him, who durst not else have done it. 
Among those who so voted were Lord Cornbury, 
Lord Quarendon, the Earl of Lichfield’s son, Mr. 
Bathurst, son of the lord of that name, and Lord 
Andover, son to the Earl of Berkshire; though 
the fathers of the three last voted against Sir 
Robert Walpole in the House of Lords.” On 
the Bame day that Sandys made his motion in 
the Commons, Lord Carteret jiVoduced its coun¬ 
terpart in the Lords •* and was strenuously sup- 

* Chesterfield, in a letter to Lind Marclimont, relates what took 
place in the Upper House. " 1'ulteney gave up: the point at once 
with alacrity in the House of Commons, seconded by your friend 


ported by the Dukes of Argyll and Bedford, 
the Earls of Sandwich, Westmoreland, Berkshire, 
Carlisle, Abingdon, and Halifax, and the Lords 
Haversham and Bathurst. On the other side, 
the DukeB of Newcastle and Devonshire, the Lord 
Chancellor, Sherlock Bishop of Salisbury, the 
Earl of Ilay, and Lord Hervey spoke as warmly 
against the motion, which was finally rejected by 
•a majority of 108 to 59. Thirty-one peers signed 
a hot protest. The Prince of Wales wus in the 
House, but did not vote; and it was observed that 
Lord Wilmington, and several other peers holding 
places under government, neither voted nor spoke 
pro or con * The peers’ protest is said to have 
been prepared by the minister’s arch enemy 
Bolingbroke, who could not be quiet in his rose- 
bowers at Chanteloup. “ This weak attempt,” 
says Carle to the Pretender, “ to ruin Sir Robert, 
has established him more firmly in the ministry; 
and he was never known to have so great a levee 
us the next morning; though it is marking him 
out to the nation, and ministers once attacked in- 
such a manner, though the attack he defeated, 
seldom keep their posts long, by reason of the 
general odium; and the Duke of Buckingham had 
a worse fate in 1628.+” It appears that Walpole 
himself felt that his fall was only delayed for a 
season; at least, it is said, that he remarked to 
Sandys, in a private conversation, that they might 
get the better of him, but he was sure no other 
minister would ever be able to stand so long as he 
had done.J A recent writer, who, since express¬ 
ing this opinion, has himself been tried in the same 
furnace, thinks that, after this victory, Walpole, 
tired of party war, and growing inactive from age, 
fell into a sort of lethargy of power, flattering his 
indolence with the belief that the opposition to his 

Sandys, who went still further than he to make his court upon the 
tender point of Hunover. The next day the kind's speech was to be 
considered in our House 1 , w hen, 1 s'fore the meeting of the House, 
Carteret came up to the Duke of Argyll and inyscif, and said lo us, 
‘You heard what was done in the House of Commons yesterday; 
we shall do the same here to-day.’ Wo answered flint we had not 
the least intcution of doing the same, lor that we should certainly 
oppose the motion; at whirli ho seemed concerned and surprised. 
Accordingly the Duke of Argyll throw the first stone at the motion 
for the address, and I, the second and last; tlieu Carteret opened 
himself with all the seal and heart of a convert or an apostate, 
which you please, if a man can bo called either who has no leligion 
at all. We divided the House, not so much to show our own strength, 
which wo know, but his weakness; and, indeed, it appeared upon 
the division that he loft us lui tnaime el dtim only, that is, himself, 
Wineholsoa, Roxburgh, and Berkeley of Stratton, who will not 
always go with him; the others who left us, such as Northampton 
and Oxford, doing it visibly npou other considerations. His Royal 
Highness behaved'very sillily upon this occasion, making Lords North 
and Darnley vote against us; such was the power of the natal# sa/sm. 
This has hurt him much in the public. Our opposition in the House 
of Lords had liked to have spirited up one in the House of Com¬ 
mons in the committee, iu which Pulieney would have been brought 
to the same trial as his friend Carteret, and I dare say would havo 
acted in the same manner; but 1 prevented, though with difiiculty, 
that opposition because 1 plainly saw that it would be almost only 
a Tory opposition, and that Pultoncy would have carried two-thirds 
of the Whigs present along with him; a triumph which I thought it 
better he should not have at the end of this parliament.”— March- 
moot Popart. * 

• Hcnco Wilmington and the rest got the name of tncahtrt. 

f Letter already cited. The Jacobite writer says, in continuation, 
" Sir Robert, however, is as yet absolute master of. the administra¬ 
tion; and as the squabbles and animosities between those left in it 

e year obstructed all business then, he will take care, probably, to 
e it so modelled, now that his master is going into Germany, for 
his purpose, that all the power will be in his own hands. I wish he 
may make a proper use of it.” 

J Opinions of the Duchess of Marlborough. 
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government, was dispirited and dispersed.* But 
we confess that we can see no proof of this lcthnrgy 
und inactivity, though we can see a thousand 
reasons why no vigour, no activity, no means 
within human control, could possibly have pre¬ 
served him much longer in his envied seat. 

As all parties in parliament had seemed to agree 
in the necessity of supporting the fair heiress of 
the emperor,—as Maria Theresa, a female attacked 
by a confederacy of selfish princes, was a popular 
favourite in England,—and as George was not 
without alarm for the security of his German 
dominions,—it was presently resolved to tlo some¬ 
thing in conformity with the obligations of our 
guarantee. On the 8th of April the king, in a 
speech from the throne, announced his determina¬ 
tion to adhere to the engagements he was under, in 
order to the maintaining of the balance of power 
and the liberties of Europe. “ v Tlu: war which hag 
broke out,” continued his majesty, “ and the vari¬ 
ous and extensive claims which arc made on the 
late emperor’s succession, are new events that 
require the utmost care and attention, as they may 
involve all Europe in a bloody war, and in conse¬ 
quence expose the dominions of such princes as 
shall take, part in support of the Pragmatic Sanc¬ 
tion to imminent and immediate danger. The 
Queen of Hungary has already made to us a requi¬ 
sition of the twelve thousand men expressly stipu¬ 
lated by treaty; and thereupon I have demanded 
of the King of Denmark, and of the King of 
Sweden as Landgrave of Hesse Casscl, their re¬ 
spective bodies of troops, consisting of 0000 men 
each, to be in readiness to march forthwith to the 
assistance of her Hungarian majesty.” The speech 
further- imported that other measures were concert¬ 
ing to disappoint the dangerous designs carrying 
on against the House of Austria; that his majesty 
might he obliged to enter into still greater expenses 
fur maintaining the Pragmatic Sanction; and that in 
a conjuncture so critical he desired the concurrence 
of his parliament in enabling him to contribute in an 
effectual manner to the support of the assailed and 
injured Queen of Hungary. "When the debate 
came on in the Commons, Clutterbuck, one of the 
lords of the treasury, committed a greut mistake, by 
making too prominent his majesty’s alarms about 
Hunovfer. \ * ought,” said this mul-adroit 

orator, w to pronounce that, the territories of 
Hanover will he considered on this occasion as the 
dominions of England, and that any attack on one 
or-the other will be equally resented.” The 
opposition, who could not in decency have said 
a word against the supporting of Maria Theresa, 
caught hold of this unlucky expression, and de¬ 
clared that, but for the fears about Hanover, the 
Austrian inheritance would have been left to 
run its chance—the Queen of Hungary would 
have been unaided! Ever since the accession of 
the Georges the English people had been taught 
to loathe the very name of Hanover: any argu¬ 
ment, any declamation about sacrificing their in- 

* Lord John llusseU, 
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tercsts for the aggrandizement or preservation 
of that electorate, was sure to transport them ; 
and therefore Pulteney made a long speech on 
the subject, affirming, among other things, that 
by the Act of Settlement, which advanced the pre¬ 
sent family to the throne, it was provided that 
England should never he involved in a war for the 
enlargement or protection of the dominions of 
Hanover—“ dominions,” said Pulteney, “ from 
which we never expected nor received any benefit, 
and for which therefore nothing ought to he either 
suffered or hazurded.” Walpole remedied the 
mistaktLof Clutterbuck by drawing attention from 
the elt’-T ■'gc to that vast composite of states the 
Austrian, t^pirc, and by recapitulating the specific 
obligations we had contracted by the treaty in 
whieli/we guaranteed the succession. lie showed 
that, the Dutch had engaged to supply the Queen 
of Hungary xv itli 5000 men, and that it was agreed 
between the Dutch and ourselves to unite, if ne¬ 
cessary, our whole force in the defence of our ally 
Maria Theresa, and in support of the balance of 
power. “ By these stipulations,” said lie, “ no 
engagements have been formed that can he 
imagined to have been prohibited by the Act of 
Settlement., by which it is provided that the House 
of Hanover shall not plunge this nation into a war 
for the sake of their foreign dominions, without the 
consent of the parliament; for this war is by no 
means entered upon for the particular security of 
Hanover, hut for the general advantage of Europe, 
to repress the ambition of the French, and to 
preserve ourselves and our posterity from the 
most abject dependence.” Sandys made a speech 
and said something about allegiance being due 
to the King of Great Britain and not to the. 
Elector of Hanover; hut an address in terms of 
assenting response to the royal speech was car¬ 
ried without a division ; and on the Kith of 
April Walpole moved for and obtained—also 
wuhout a division—a subsidy of 800,000/. to the 
Queen of Hungary. Yet this vote had scarcely 
passed ere Lord Carteret assured the court of 
Vienna that it was not owing to the good disposi¬ 
tion of the ministry, but extorted by the unanimous 
voice of parliament and people; and by these and 
similar assertions Carteret and some of his parly 
created a prejudice in Maria Theresa against 
Walpole, which made her Turn a deaf ear to his 
suggestions for slight sacrifices of territory to 
secure the remainder. 

On the 25th of April the parliament was pro¬ 
rogued by a speech from the throne, and, as it had 
sat nearly its limited tenn of seven years, it was 
dissolved immediately after, and writs were issued 
for new elections, returnable the 25th day of June. 
Walpole, well knowing the difficulties he should 
he left under, implored the king to put off his 
usual journey; bflt his influence was fast declin¬ 
ing, George was anxious to get to Hanover, and he 
embarked on the 7th of May. About a month 
before his departure Frederick of Prussia won a 
great battle in spite of a lamentable display of per- 
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sonal cowardice—a display he never made again. 
Maria Theresa’s general the Marshal Neujierg had 
collected an army in Upper Silesia, and after 
relieving some places that were besieged and re¬ 
taking Grotkau, he established himself on the 9th 
of April at Molwitz. On the 10th Frederick 
came up .and attacked Ncuperg between Mohvitz 
and Groningen. After a vigorous cannonade on 
both sides the brave Hungarian hussars—among 
the best, light horse in the world—turned the 
Prussian left wing and got possession of Frederick’s 
baggage; and soon after the Baron dc Raunqer, with 
a mass of Austrian heavy cavalry, fell u#m Fre¬ 
derick’s right, routed his horse there, and pene¬ 
trated between the two lines of W infantry. 
Frederick, who had hardly ever been under fire 
before, thought that the battle was lost; and, 
carried along by his own flying cnvalry, he fled as 
far as Oppclrn, and there took refuge in a wind¬ 
mill. But in the mean time his well disciplined 
infantry not only stood their ground, hut also re¬ 
pelled the Austrian cavalry, who, after losing dc. 
Runnier and a vast number of their men, drew oft’ 
in such depressed spirits that they could not be 
lirought to charge again. General Berlicliengcn 
led the Austrian right, wing rn masse against the 
Prussian left, and pushed it before him; but Fre¬ 
derick’s foot soon rallied, and, under Marshal 
Schwerin, they not only repulsed the Austrians 
but gained ground upon them. Berlicliengcn tried 
t»> rally behind a ravine ; but the attempt was vain; 
the disorder spread through the whole Austrian 
line, and presently the army which almost seemed 
the forlorn hope of Maria Theresa was in headlong 
retreat. Nearly five thousand men were killed 
and wounded; and nine pieces of cannon and four 
standards were taken from the Austrians. But the 
Prussians had paid deaTlv for their victory; 4,000 
of them were killed and wounded. The disci¬ 
pline nf their infantry was most admirable, and 
was mainly owing to Marshal Schwerin, who 
had been formed in the school of Marlborough and 
Eugene. Many faults, in tactics and in strategy, 
had however been committed. Frederick, who was 
afterwards the historian of his own wars, coolly 
confesses that in this campaign it seemed as if lie 
and Count Ncuperg had been trying which should 
commit the most faults:—but he adds, “ Molwitz 
was the school of the King of Prussia and his 
troops, for that prince reflected profoundly upon all 
the faults and errors he had fallen into, and tried 
to correct them for the future.”* After the battle 
Neupcrg recrosscd the river Neisse, and entrenched 
himself to wait for reinforcements; Frederick went 
and opened trenches before the important town 
of Brieg, which, though bravely defended by Picco- 
Inmini, was compelled to capitulate on the 4th of 
May. These rapid successes of the Prussians deter¬ 
mined the King of France to disregard his gua¬ 
rantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, and to make 
common cause with Frederick, the French being 

• Iliatoiro tie Mon Temps.—Life of Frederick II., Kin# of 
Prussia, by Lord Dover. 
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once more transported with that old and so often 
defeated hope of making an end of the House 
of Austria. The Marshal dc Bclleisle, who had 
been watching .proceedings at Frankfort where a 
diet had assembled to elect a new emperor, was 
dispatched into Silesia to conclude an alliance 
with the conqueror, the chief articles of which 
were to be — 1. The elevation of that old ally 
of France, the Elector of Bavaria, to the im¬ 
perial dignity.—2. The division :uul dismember¬ 
ment of the provinces of the Queen of Hungary. 
—.'1. The guarantee of France to the King of 
Prussia of all Lower Silesia, provided only he 
would renounce his claims upon the Duchies 
of Juliers and Berg, and give his vote at the 
diet to the Elector of Bavaria. Bclleisle had 
also power to stipulate that France should send 
two armies into the empire to assist the Elector of 
Bavaria and to keep in cheek King George’s army 
collected or collecting in Ilauover. A more un¬ 
principled scheme of dismemberment and parti¬ 
tion lias rarely been entertained by any court; but 
Bclleisle seems in his wishes and inclinations to 
have gone even farther than the cabinet which 
employed him, and to have entertained the idea 
that nothing should be left to Maria Theresa that 
could possibly he taken from her. “ He seemed,” 
says Frederick, “ as if he thought that all the terri¬ 
tories of the Queen of Hungary were already on 
sale to the highest bidder.” One day, when he 
observed the unscrupulous Frenchman more pre¬ 
occupied or absent-minded than usual, Frederick 
asked him whether he had heard .any bad news? 
“ None, Sire,” said the lharsjtM, “ juiHC : but 
what, now embarrasses me is* that I cannot settle 
what we shnll do with Moravia.” . Frederick, as 
a good joke, told him he liiti. better jefflef it to the 
King of Poland! But the miic&yighted Prussian 
had by this time discoverMfejjjhat Belize was a 
visionary, and that he couloW wisely conclude so 
important a bargain with France without delibera¬ 
tion and some fore-knowlcj^e of the designs of 
England and her allies. These designs were still 
pacific, or, at least, Walpole most earnestly desired 
that all the resources of diplomacy should be em¬ 
ployed before recourse; was had tflf^e sword. He 
was negotiating with all his mightprocure some 
cessions and concessions from Maria Theresa, to 
detach Frederick from the confederacy of which 
France was or would be the head, and to convert 
him into an ally—judging correctly that if the 
sword of Prussia were once thrown into his scale 
the confederacy would break to pieces, and her 
Hungarian majesty be left undisturbed, in some 
respects the minister was not well seconded by the 
sovereign, and the difficulties he had to encounter 
from Austrian obstinacy and Prussian presump¬ 
tion were very great. He sent the accomplished 
John Carmichael, Earl of Hyndford, to the camp 
of Frederick, and Mr. Robirisop to the court of 
Vienna. Lord Ilyndford, thinking perhaps that 
a young prince would not lie altogether insensible 
to gallantry and magnanimity, and might even be 
3 M 
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brought to blush at the idea of falling upon a 
defenceless woman, tried hard to induce Frederick 
to lower his pretensions and display generosity and 
magnanimity, which were such beautiful things in 
a concpicror. The cold and wiry Prussian soon 
interrupted him by saying, “ Talk not to pie, my 
lord, of magnanimity! A prince'ought hrst to 
consult his own interests. I am not ayeyese to a 
peace, but I expect to have four duchies, and 7 will 
have them.” At the same time Robinson w as 
equally unsuccessful at Vienna. Weak as she w'us 
and as she knew herself to be—terrible as was the 
confederacy forming against her, Maria Theresa 
absolutely refused to yield to Frederick any part 
of Silesia, or to admit the justice of the Prussian 
claim. At last she most reluctantly agreed to buy 
a jieacc by giving up the Duchy of Limbourg and 
some other strips of land in the Low Countries. 
Yet in empowering Robinson to make this offer 
to Frederick she passionately exclaimed—“ L hope 
lie may reject it!” When Robinson arrived at the 
head quarters of the Prussian army and opened 
his commission to the kiug, he mot precisely the 
kind of reception lie expected, though probably lie 
was not prepared for the stage-tone and action 
which the royal Prussian had learned from an 
attentive study of French tragedies and a close 
intimacy with French authors and courtiers. 
“ Still beggarly offers!” cried this pupil of Voltaire; 
“ since you have nothing to propose on the side of 
Silesia, all negotiations are useless. My ancestors 
would rise out of their tombs to reproach me, 
should 1 abandon my just rights.” And, so say¬ 
ing, he took off lus hat and rushed behind the cur¬ 
tain of his tent, after the fashion of a hero of a 
French tragedy, when something terrible is to he 
done. But, while Walpole sent Lord Hyudford as 
minister plenipotentiary from England, George 
sent to the same camp Mr. Scliwickclt in the same 
capacity from Hanover; and, if we may believe 
Frederick himself, the Scottish lord and the Hano¬ 
verian were the bearers of very different messages, 
lie says that Schwickelt offered the neutrality of 
his master George, if he would only cede or 
agree to the cession of certain territories to 
square the Electorate of Hanover! Frederick 
could lie, both royally and diplomatically; and, 
even though he narrates this story long after 
the events and the heats of the contest, some 
doubt may reasonably be entertained as to its 
truth, particularly when we reflect that a hatred 
of his uncle George was ever a strong passion 
in the mind of Frederick. Walpole also sent 
ambassadors or agents in other directions. He 
was well represented at the court of Russia by 
the Honourable Edward Finch, and it was [agreed 
that a Russian army, assembled in Livonia, 
should act against Prussia, and thus oblige 
Frederick to divida his conquering army; but, 
unfortunately, Fiance was all nrevalent at the 
Swedish court; Sweden was maae to declare war 
against Russia, and, owing to that circumstance, 
and to internal commotions and changes, Russia 
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sent not a man in aid ,of Maria Theresa. Still, 
however Frederick was alarmed by reports of the 
marching of Danish and Hessian troops in the 
pay of his uncle of England, and of demonstra¬ 
tions making in Saxony; and, seeing that he must 
have some great ally, or be quiet, he at length con¬ 
cluded the treaty offered by France, stipulating 
that it should be kept secret till the French arms 
were ready to act in his favour. He says himself 
that the secret was kept by the French; and he 
boasts how he succeeded in amusing Lord Ilynd- 
ford and Schwickelt with empty negotiations as long 
as was necessary for his purpose. While fresh en¬ 
couragement! were given to the Jacobites to attempt 
another 'civil- war in Scotland, the French court, 
where the pacific Cardinal Fleury had grown old 
and powerless, hurried Marshal Maillebois across 
the Rhine with one army, and detached the Marshals 
Belleislc and De Broglie with another. Maille¬ 
bois, after crossing the Rhine, moved straight upon 
Hanover, where King George was then residing, 
and probably now wishing that he had taken 
Walpole’s advice and remained in England. lie 
was employed in assembling, reviewing, and drill¬ 
ing the troops lie hud subsidised, when he learned 
the rapid approach of the French. Too weak to 
stop their march, and dreading the worst for his 
electoral dominions, George hastened to conclude 
one year’s neutrality lor Hanover, stipulating that, 
during that period, she should afford no assistance 
whatever to Maria Theresa, and that, at the ensuing 
election of emperor,* he, as an elector, would not 
give his vote in favour of her husband, who very 
unwisely pretended to the dignity. As soon as it 
was known in England this treaty excited universal 
indignation, and was denounced on every side as 
cowardly, selfish, and base. George had been 
very anxious for a war, but, personally, his deb&t 
was a most unfortunate one! In the mean while 
Bclleisle and Dc Broglie, having joined the forces 
of the Elector of Bavuria, reduced the important 
city of Lintz, and pushed forward for Vienna. 
When these French and Bavarians had thrown 
their outposts within three leagues of her ancient 
capital, Maria Theresa departed with her infant 
Bon into Hungary, leaving her husband and his 
brother, Prince Charles of Lorraine, to defend 
Vienna* But, in calculating the weakness of the 
Queen of Hungary, her enemies had overlooked 
her really strong point—which was the devotion 
and valour of her Hungarian subjects. She hud 
gratified that high-spirited people by many previous 
condescensions: in the preceding month of June 
she had been crowned at their ancient capital ac¬ 
cording to their ancient and national forms; and 
she had taken the oaths to preserve their constitu¬ 
tion, which, defective and wholly aristocratic as it 
was, had yet tended more than any other cause to 
keep alive their gallant spirit. Though she spoke 
not Magyar, or the ancient and very peculiar Ian- 

* Maria Theresa, at the time of her flight from Vienna, was ad¬ 
vanced in pregnancy; uud she wrote to her mother-in-law, tlm 
Duchess-Dowager, of Lorraine—" I do not know whether a single 
town will remain to me, in which 1 may he brought to bed," 
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guage of their country, tfhe could discourse fluently 
in Latin, which all classes above the mere serfs 
used, and still use, os the general language of 
society, oi as other nations employ French. She 
was then one of the most charming women in 
Europe; her countenance beautiful, her figure 
elegant, and her demeanour majestic. Now a 
fugitive and apparently abandoned by the rest 
of her subjects, she repaired again to the old 
walls of Prcsburg, where the Magnates and the 
other orders were assembled in diet or parlia¬ 
ment. On the 11th of September she sum¬ 
moned them to attend her at the^castle; and 
there, with her infant son, afterw^rda the Em¬ 
peror Joseph II., in her arms, she addressed 
the assembly in a Latin speech, made the more 
touching by the occasional interruption of sobs 
and tears. When she came to the words—“ The 
kingdom of Hungary, our person, our children, 
our crown, are at stake !—forsaken by all, we 
seek shelter only in the fidelity, the arms, the 
hereditary valour of the renowned Hungarian 
states”—the Magnates and all present, as if ani¬ 
mated by one soul, drew their sabres half way from 
the scabbard, and exclaimed, “ Our lives and our 
blood for your majesty! We will die for our king, 
Maria Theresa.” Nor was this enthusiasm hollow 
or transient; the voice of war ran through the 
land; every Magnate flew to arms, aud armed his 
vassals; every town—and there were several rich 
and flourishing, because they hud been permitted 
to enjoy free municipal institutions—furnished 
troops, money to pay them, and provisigns to sup¬ 
port them; and the most distant provinces as the 
nearest—those who had only heard remotely of the 
beauty and distress of the queen, as well as those 
that were eye-witnesses—poured forth their warlike 
hosts, to fight to the death for Maria Theresa. In 
a country so poor in money, though rich in' all 
natural products, the English subsidy of 300,000/. 
went a great way, and contributed very materially 
to the success of the war. 

The Elector of Bavaria and the French marshal 
stopped short of Vienna, and turned aside into the 
kingdom of Bohemia, which was expected to be an 
easy prey. They advanced to Prague, the capital, 
and invested it. Prague was defended by Ogilvie, 
an Irish exile, with only 3000 men. Some of the 
Hungarian levies, headed by Maria Theresa’s 
* husband and his brother, moved rapidly to the 
relief of the Bohemian city; but before they could 
reach Prague it was taken. The Elector of Ba¬ 
varia caused himself to be crowned as king of 
Bohemia, and then hurried away to Frankfort, 
where the Diet elected him emperor without one 
dissentient voice; George, as Elector of Hanover, 
being excluded from voting by the treaty he had 
made with the French. The solemn coronation of 
the Elector of Bavaria, who called himself 
the Emperor Charles VII., was not celebrate^ till 
the 14th of February of the following year, 
1742, when this representative of the Caesars 
was dying of gout and gravel, and scarcely able 


to stand.* In the mean time the King of Prus¬ 
sia, who had concluded a friendly treaty with 
the Elector of Bavaria before he became em¬ 
peror, proceeded from one success to another, 
using both force and fraud with singular effect. 
By means of an intrigue of some Austrian old 
ladies, the important city of Breslau was taken 
without firing a shot, and the burghers took the 
oath of allegiance to Frederick. Count Neuperg 
was driven into Moravia by a lie: at the in¬ 
stance of Lord Hyndford, the court of Vienna had 
at length consented to cede Lower Silesia and a 
portion of Upper Silesia, and to withdraw Neuperg 
from that province, provided Frederick would de¬ 
clare upon his word that he would not attempt 
anything more against her Hungarian majesty. 
This temptation, says Frederick, was not to bo 
resisted, the enemy being willing to rest satisfied 
with a verbal communication, which would acquire 
provinces to Prussia, and winter-quarters for her 
army, fatigued with eleven months of military 
labour.f This curious truce, was, however, to be 
kept a profound secret; and the French and Ba¬ 
varians were completely puzzled to see Frederick 
stop suddenly short in his career of conquest, and 
refuse to allow his army to act. lie returned to 
Berlin; but, regardless of his promise, he left 
orders to Marshal Schwerin to push on his con¬ 
quests at a proper moment; and, at the end of 
December, when the snow lay deep on the moun¬ 
tains, and when the Austrians expected no such 
attack, Schwerin rushed into Moravia, and be¬ 
sieged and took the important town and fortress of 
Olmutz. The French army, however, after getting 
a distant view of the old lowers of Vienna, was 
driven out of Austria by Khevenhi’dler, who bravely 
pushed on into Bavaria, and eventually obliged the 
Bavarian army to abandon Prague and the whole 
of Bohemia, and hasten to the defence of their own 
country. 

On our side the war haditecn attended with no 
success or glory. In the Mediterranean Admiral 
Haddock retreated before a Spanish fleet which 
had been suddenly joined by twelve ships of war 
from Toulon, and the commander of which an¬ 
nounced that, though there was no w r ar between 
France and England, he had orders to defend the 
Spaniards if they were attacked. There was no 
imputation on Haddock’s courage, for the united 
ships of France and Spain doubled his own fleet. 
That great man of a party, Admiral Vernon, had 
proved himself a very little man in war. After 
the destruction of Porto Bello, nothing was done in 
Spanish America, or, we might say, worse than 
nothing. When Sir Chaloner Ogle and Lord 
Cathcart had joined Vernoii at Jamaica,! the Eng- 

• Memoirs of this Margravine of Bftreith. 

i Ilistoire de mon Temps. . 

t “ As the fleet sailed along the island of Hispaniola, in its nay 
to Jamaica, four large ships of war wen* discovered; and Sir ('lia- 
loner detached an equal number of his squadron to give them chime 
while he himself proceeded on his voyage. As those strange ships 
refused to bring to, Lord Augustus Fltsroy, the commodore of the 
four British ships, saluted one of them with a broadside, and a 
smart engagement ensued. After they had fought during the best 

3 m 2 
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lish armament was far greater than any that had 
ever been seen in thoBC seas: there were thirty ships 
of the line, and nearly ninety other vessels, having 
on board 15,000 seamen, and 12,000 soldiers. 
Lord Cathcart caught the endemic fever and died; 
upon which General Wentworth took the com¬ 
mand of the land forces. After demolishing the 
insignificant fort Chagre on the Atlantic side of the 
Isthmus of Darien, they knew not what to do next. 
A council of war was called, which, as usual, led 
to conflicting schemes, jealousies, and irrecon¬ 
cilable hatreds. Some proposed to attack the Ha- 
vannah, which lay to leeward, and might have 
been reached in Icbs than three days, and which 
was said to be at that moment ill prepared for de¬ 
fence ; but Vernon, who had “the voice potential,” 
preferred beating up against the wind to His¬ 
paniola, in order to observe the motions of the 
French squadron collected there under the Marquis 
d’Antin, who continued to wear so dubious an 
aspect, that it was difficult to treat him either as a 
friend or as a foe. Many days were thus lost in 
beating and tacking in the teeth of the wind; and 
then Vernon learned that d’Antin, with a greatly 
diminished crew and exhausted provisions, had 
slipped off for France. The English armament 
reached Hispaniola, took in wood and water, and 
turned back towards the Spanish main. Another 
council of war was called, and, as the Spanish ad¬ 
miral de Torres had now sailed to the Havannali 
with ample means of defence, it was resolved by 
Vernon to attack Carthagena. But Carthagena 
was strongly fortified, and Don Bias de Leso, an 
officer of experience and reputation, had just rein¬ 
forced it, and lay there with a small squadron of 
large ships. Vernon, however, who was too rash 
and passionate to listen to advice, persisted in his 
plan of attack; but, as if the climate had affected 
his intellect, when he had anchored a little to the 
windward of Carthagena, he lay inactive for five 
days, and then the #roops were landed on the 
islet called Tierra Bomba, near the harbour-mouth 
known by the name of Boca Chica, or little mouth, 
which, according to an eye-witness, was surprisingly 
fortified with castles, batteries, bombs, chains, 
cables, and ships of war. The British troops, 
however, effected their landing on the islet, covered 
their ground in good style, threw up a battery, and 
made a breach in the principal fort, being assisted 
by the admiral, who sent in a number of ships to 
ilivide the enemy’s fire and attention. Lord 
Aubrey Beauclerc, a gallant officer, who com¬ 
manded one of these ships, was slain. The Spa¬ 
nish ships that lay athwart the harbour’s mouth 

part of the night, the enemy hoisted their colours in the morning, 
and appeared to tic part of the French squadron which had sailed 
from Europe under the command of the Marquis d'Autin, with 
orders to assist the Spuuish admiral, de Torres, in attacking and 
distressing the English ships and colonies. War was not yet declared 
between France and England; therefore hostilities ceased; the Eng¬ 
lish and French commanders complimented each other, excused 
themselves mutually for the mistake which had happened, and 
parted as friends, with a considerable loss of men on hath sides.*’— 
Smollett, Niit. Eng. Smollett was in this action, add fete given a 
most spirited description of it in his famous sea novel of Roderick 
Random. He was serving as lusistant-surgeon, and was an eye¬ 
witness of most of the misdoings of this famous expedition, 


were, however, soon destroyed or taken; the land 
troops, advancing to the breach, carried the prin¬ 
cipal post, and found the rest of the forts and bat¬ 
teries abandoned; the passage of the Boca,' Chica 
was cleared, and the fleet Bailed into the ‘immense 
harbour. The Spaniards abandoned the great out¬ 
work of Castel Grande without a blow; but they 
continued strengthening Carthagena till 300 cannon 
were mounted on the ramparts. Vernon, exulting 
in his partial success, sent home a ship with dis¬ 
patches to the Duke of Newcastle, dated the 1st of 
April, 1741. “ The wonderful success of this 

evening and flight is so astonishing, that one can¬ 
not but cry oul with the psalmist. It is the Lord’s 
doing, and seems marvellous in our eyes.” So 
wrote the admiral; and so ready of belief were 
the English people, that they began to proclaim 
him the greatest of all commanders; and men 
were singing his praises at tavern dinners and 
about the streets when he was retreating with a 
dishonoured flug! After entering the harbour, 
the troops and artillery were landed within a 
mile of Carthagena, all the Spanish outposts retir¬ 
ing before them. But then there was a pause, 
Admiral Vernon seeming to think that General 
Wentworth ought to take the town with his land 
troops, and Wentworth seeming to be of opinion 
that that office ought to be performed by Vernon 
and the sailors.* The general complained that 
the sailors lay idle, while his troops ushore were 
harassed and diminished by hard duty, fevers, and 
other distempers: the admiral affirmed that his 
ships could not lie near enough to batter the town 
with any effect, and he accused the soldiers of in¬ 
activity and want of resolution in not attacking the 
fort of San Lazaro, which commanded part of the 
town, and might be taken by escalade. The trutli 
appears to be, that there were grevious faults on 
both sides—that Vernon was so slow in landing 
the tents, stores, and artillery, that the soldiers 
were left for three nights on the bare and fatally 
dewy ground, exposed to the fire of the enemy’s 
guns without the means of returning it, and that 
afterwards Wentworth left open the communica¬ 
tion between the town and the neighbouring coun¬ 
try, by which the garrison was recruited and well 
supplied with provisions. If, however, we may 
rely upon Smollett, Vernon was by far the more 
faulty of the two. Stung by the reproaches of the 
admiral, Wentworth called a council of officers,* 
and with their advice he attempted to carry Fort 
San Lazaro by storm. Twelve hundred men, 
headed by General Guise, and guided by some 
Spanish deserters or peasants, who were either 
ignorant, or, what is more likely, in the pay of the 
Spanish governor, whom they pretended to have 
left, marched boldly up to the foot of the fort; but 
the guides led them to the very strongest part of 

• " The admiral and general had contracted a hearty contempt for 
each other, and took all opportunities of expressing their mutual 
dislike: for from acting vigorously in concert, for the advantage of 
the community, they maintained a mutual reserve and separate 
cabals; and each proved more eager for the disgrace of his rival than 
sealotu for the honour of the nation.’’— Smollett, Hitt, Eng, 
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the fortifications; and, what was worse, when they 
came to try the scaling ladders with which they 
were provided, they found them too short. This 
occasioned a fatal delay, and presently the brilliant 
morning of the tropics broke with its glaring 
light upon what had been intended for a nocturnal 
attack. Under these circumstances the wisest thing 
would have been an instant retreat; but the soldiers 
had come to take the fort, and with a bull-dog 
resolution they seemed determined to take it at 
every disadvantage. They stood under a terrible 
plunging fire, adjusting their ladders and fixing 
upon points where they might climb; and they 
did not yield an inch of ground, though every 
Spanish cannon and musket told upon them and 
thinned their ranks:—one party of grenadiers even 
attained a footing on the top of a rampart, when 
their brave leader, Colonel Grant, was mortally 
wounded. The grenadiers were swept over the 
face of the w T all; but still the rest sustained the 
enemy’s fire for several hours, and did not retreat 
till six hundred, or one-half of their original num¬ 
ber, lay dead or wounded At the foot of those fatal 
walls. It is Baid that Vernon stood inactive on 
bis quarter-deck all the while, and did not send in 
his boats full of men till the very last moment, 
when Wentworth was retreating. The heavy rains 
now set in, and disease spread with such terrible 
rapidity, that in leas than two days one-half of die 


troops on shore were dead, dying, or unfit for 
service. Another council of war was therefore 
called; and it was then resolved to give up the 
enterprise as desperate, to re-embark the land 
forces, and to sail away to Jamaica. They first, 
however, destroyed all the fortifications and out¬ 
works they had taken* On bodfol, says Smollett, 
one of the sufferers, “nothing was heard but 
complaints and execrations, the groans of the 
dying, and the service for the dead; nothing was 
seen but objects of woe and images of dejection. 
The conductors of this unfortunate expedition 
agreed in nothing but the expediency of a speedy 
retreat from this scene of misery and disgrace.” 

* Smollett says—The admiral, however, in order to demonstrate 
the impracticability of taking the place by sea, sent in the Galliciu, 
one of the Spanish ships which had been taken at Boca Chieu, to 
cannonade the town with sixteen Runs, mounted on one side like a 
floating battery. This vessel, manned by detachments of volunteers 
from different ships, and commanded hy Captain Hoare, was warped 
into the inner harliour, and moored before day at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the walls, and in very shallow water, * In this position 
she Btood the fire of several batteries for some hours, without doing 
or sustaining much damage: then the admiral oideredthe men tolw 
brought off in boats and the cables to he cut; so that she drove with 
the sea breeze upon a shoal, where she was soon filled with water. 
This exploit was absurd, and the inference which the admiral drew 
from it altogether fallacious: he said it plainly proved thut there 
was not depth of water in the inner harbour sufficient to admit large 
ships near enough to batter the town with any prospect of success. 
This, indeed, was the case in that part ot Uie harbour to which the 
(lallicia was conducted; but a little farther to the left he might have 
stationed four or five of his largest ships abreast within pistol shot of 
the walls; and, if this step had been taken when the land forces 
mustered to the attack of St. Lazaro, in all probability the town 
would have been surrendered." 
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After quarrelling for a while at Jamaica, Vernon 
and Wentworth, in pursuance of fresh orders from 
home, set sail for the island of Cuba. The fine 
land army of 12,000 men which had left England 
with Lord Cathcart, was now reduced to less than 
3000:—to make it greater 1000 Jamaica negroes 
were drilled and added to it. They anchored in 
the hay of Guentanamo on the south-east of Cuba, 
and re-cliristcned the place Cumberland Harbour 
in honour of his royal highness at home—and this 
was absolutely all they could do, for the town of 
St. Jago was deemed too strong for attack, and the 
troops, after being landed and left inactive for 
months, were re-embarked in November, and 
carried back again to Jamaica. But the muster- 
roll was sadder than if those troops had come from 
a fierce campaign—disease, bad salted provisions 
in a state of putridity, and excesses in rum had 
reduced the whites from 3000 to less than 2000. 
After these failures it was madness, or something- 
worse, in the ministry to send out to Vernon, as 
they did, four more ships of war and 3000 more 
soldiers.’ The land crabs of the Caribbces ate 
most of those unfortunate men, and Vernon did 
nothing with an armament that from first to last 
cost millions of money and many thousands of 
lives. As bit by bit the dreadful intelligence was 
made public in England, the kingdom became 
filled with murmurs, and the people were de¬ 
pressed in proportion to the sanguine hope by 
which they had been elevated. They then, adds 
Smollett, began to perceive that they had mistaken 
the character of the great Vernon. That admiral, 
however, threw all the blame upon Wentworth, 
and most indecently and outrageously boasted in a 
dispatch to the Duke of Newcastle, that, if the sole 
command had been left to him, both in the Car- 
thagena and in the Cuba expeditions, he would 
haye taken the towns of Carthagena and St. Jago 
with the loss of much fewer men than had died. 

These'dismal occurrences, though they were not 
half known until a month after that struggle was 
over, had a great effect upon the general election, 
and rendered still more unpopular the ministry of 
Walpole—for people would not remember that he 
had done his best to prevent this war, and his 
political opponents who had driven him into it did 
not scruple to make him answerable for every 
failure. At the same time the opposition aided by 
the purses of the wealthy old Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough, of Pulteney, and of the Prince of Wales, 
who incurred considerable debts in the purchase 
of boroughs, practised corruption and bribery to 
an unprecedented extent. By these and other 
means the ministerial candidates were defeated in 
many places, and before parliament met the thickly 
coming news of disaster and disgrace converted 
many men who had started as friends to the mi¬ 
nister into enemies* or querulous critics. To 
organise beforehand their modes of attack in the 
two houies the chiefs of the opposition had numer¬ 
ous meetings and conferences; and that nothing 
might be wanting Lord Chesterfield went over to 


Avignon, and becamefthe guest of the Pretender’s 
ex-minister the Duke of Ormond, and by so doing 
procured from the Pretender letters to nearly a 
hundred of the principal Jacobites in England and 
Scotland, urging them to exert themselves against 
Walpole. With the most compact and harmoni¬ 
ous cabinet that ever existed, this minister would 
not have been able to bide the storm; hut his 
cabinet was more and more divided;—the Duke of 
Newcastle had opened a secret intercourse with the 
Duke of Argyll, and Lord Hardwickc the chan¬ 
cellor seemed determined to side with Newcastle 
in all things; Lord Harrington was incensed at 
Walpole’s strictures upon his conduct in Hanover, 
where he was when his master King George was 
put to such Btraits by the rapid advance of Mar¬ 
shal de Maillebois; and as for Lord Wilmington 
he now thought himself great enough to be Wal¬ 
pole’s successor in the premiership, though, as Sir 
Spencer Compton, he had fourteen years before 
thrown the cards into his hands and helped him to 
play them. When the king came over matters 
were not mended, for he was in an ill humour at 
the miserable exhibition he had made in his con¬ 
tinental dominions, and was distracted by doubts 
and fears as to the result of the great confederacy 
between France, Russia, and Bavaria. He opened 
the new parliament on the 4th of December, in a 
speech in which he took care to remind the Houses 
that the war with Spain, in which lie w T as engaged, 
had been entered into by the repeated advice of 
both Houses of parliament, who, moreover, had 
particularly recommended him to carry it on in 
America. lie next mentioned the powerful con¬ 
federacy formed against the Queen of Hungary, 
complaining that other powers that were under the 
same engagements as England with respect to the 
Pragmatic Sanction had not performed the pro¬ 
mises they had so solemnly given. He said that 
lie had used every possible endeavour to unite his 
allies in the common interests of Europe, and to 
reconcile the other princes and claimants; and lie 
expressed a hope that a just sense of the common 
and approaching danger would produce a more 
favourable turn in the councils of the continental 
powers. The opposition in the new House of 
Commons allowed Arthur Onslow to be re-elected 
speaker without opposition; but they began their 
fight upon the address. Shippen moved an amend¬ 
ment to the effect that his majesty might be en¬ 
treated not to engage the kingdom in war for the 
security of Hanover. Lord Noel Somerset seconded 

S en, and the now re-united Tories and discon- 
Whigs seemed anxious to divide the House 
and show their strength at once; but Pulteney, who 
was not quite sure of their numbers, told them 
that dividing was not the way to multiply. Wal¬ 
pole, embarrassed and dispirited, offered as a 
compromise the omission of the whole paragraph 
of the proposed address “ tor returning his majesty 
the thanks of this House for hiB royal care in pro 
securing the war with Spain.” This unusual con¬ 
cession was nothing less than a confession of hope- 
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less weakness: Pulteney chose to consider it as a 
consciousness and confession of guilt, and that 
orator then proceeded! to heap invective upon invec¬ 
tive, until he went so far as to assert that Walpole 
was purposely ruining the nation to serve the Pre¬ 
tender. According to the partial authority of the 
minister’s son, Sir Robert replied with as much 
spirit, as much force and command, as he had 
ever shown; and there was enough in the extra¬ 
vagance of Pullcney’s declamations to restore him 
for a moment to his old vigour. He quoted some 
words which had been used by Chesterfield in the 
oilier House, and he hinted at that lord’s secret 
mission to the Jacobites at Avignon. He asked 
whether he as minister had raised the war in Ger¬ 
many, or advised the war with Spain—whether he 
killed the late Emperor and King of Prussia— 
whether he was the counsellor of the ambitious and 
conquering Frederick—whether he had kindled 
the war between Muscovy and Sweden, which was 
preventing the czarina from assisting the assailed 
Queen of Hungary. And in conclusion, he said, that 
he was so far from wishing to evade a strict inquiry 
that if the gentleman who had arraigned his con¬ 
duct would name a day for inquiring into the state 
of the nation, he would himself sccojul the motion. 
Pulteney accepted the challenge, naming the 21st 
of Junitary next; and Walpole keeping his word, 
seconded him. Meanwhile the whole clause about 
the Spanish war was struck out of the address, 
which was then passed unanimously. 

Hut, before the grand cuntest of the 21st of 
January, there were several trials of strength on 
minor points. Wulpole was defeated in the elec¬ 
tion of chairman of committees hy a majority of 
242 to 238* But, on a motion for papers on the 
German negotiations, Walpole beat Pulteney by a 
majority of ten. The House was deluged with 
election petitions, the fruits of the animosities and 
unfair proceedings of both parties in the last 
general election, and election petitions wcr.e then 
decided upon, not, as in later times, by a select com¬ 
mittee, but hy the votes of all the House, which 
were always given from purely party motives, 
without any regard to justice or impartiality. In 
one of these election contests Walpole prevailed 
hy a majority of only seven; and on the case of 
the Westminster election, in which the interference 
of the soldiery was proved, lie was defeated by a 
majority of four. It was on this occasion that 
William Murray, afterwards Earl of Mansfield, 
who was retained as counsel for the petitioners, 
first won universal applause by his brilliant and 
persuasive eloquence, - “ Murray,” says the minis¬ 
ter’s son, “ spoke divinely, beyond what was ever 

* The minister had proposed Giles Earle, a man of wit as well 
as of bnsinoss; the successful candidate brought forward liy the 
opposition was Dr. Leo. " You Have no idea of their huzza,” writes 
the minister's son, "unless you can conceive how people must 

triumph after dofeats of twenty yean together.They say 

•Sir Robert miscalculated: how should lie calculate when there nro 
men like Charles Ross and fifty others ho could name Y'—Lettert 
from Horace Walpole to Sir H. Mann.—' Thin Rons, though under 
obligations and promises to the minister, suddenly deserted him j and 
these desertions uow became very frequent. 


heard at the bar.”* The justices of Westminster, 
who had called in the soldiery, apparently because 
the riot and license at the hustings were alarming, 
lad a day appointed for being reprimanded on 
their knees by the Speaker. 

A.n. 1142.—If Walpole had consulted his own 
dignity he would assuredly have resigned before 
the declaration of war; hut he clung to office even 
now, when the possession of it could only entail 
lisgracc and wretchedness. Some allowance is to 
be made for use and long habit; and, after being 
for twenty years the real head of the nation, he 
probably considered the private life of u country 
gentleman monotonous and insupportable. He 
was rich and old; and, through continual vexations 
and incessant fatigues, the infirmities of age began 
to tell even upon his robust frame ;t hut still he 
wished to wear a crown of thorns tp the last, and 
to die at the head of affairs. Some of his nearest 
fiiends ventured to suggest that he was losing 
daily, not only his adherents, but his health and 
his most enviable good humour ; that he was 
becoming uneasy, fretful, and irritable; that it 
was utterly beyond his power to prevent the trea¬ 
chery of his colleagues; and that, finally, it would 
he more honourable and more saffe to wrap his 
cloak about him and withdraw, than to stay for a 
few weeks or months to be stripped naked, dis¬ 
missed, impeached! But all was of no avail; the 
old man thought (though, as lie afterwards found, 
incorrectly) that life was not life without the pre¬ 
miership; and, to retain ufficc, he had recourse to 
fresh schemes and intrigues, and to base, unpa¬ 
triotic expedients. Fancying that he might gain 
his object if he could buy over the Prince of Wales 
and his party, he prevailed upon the king to offer 
his royal highness an additional 50,000/. a-ycar 
and the payment of all his debts, provided he 
would cease opposing the measures of government. 
Seeker, Bishop of Oxford, was thought the proper 
messenger to carry this offer to the prince; but 
the prince declared that he. would hearken to no 
proposals so long as Walpole continued in power.J 

* Letters to Mann. ” 

t In the preceding month of (Holier, Horner Walpole, says :— 
" My father who used to be called in Die morning, and was asleep as 
soon as his bond touched the pillow, for I have irequeiitly known 
him snore ere they had drawn his curtains, now never sleeps above 
an hour' without waking; and he who '.at dinner always [forgot he 
was minister, uml was more guy and thoughtless than all his com¬ 
pany, now sits without speaking, and with his eyes fixed for uu 
hour tnyfethor.”— /.etter lo Horace il/rinn. 

$ “ As many erroneous narratives of this transaction,” says Ooxe, 
"have been given to the publie, I shall subjoin an account, which I 
found iiiuonK the Walpole Papers, in the haudwritlng of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and bearing the following endorsement‘ An account of 
what passed between II. U. 11. uml Lord Oxford, January ft, 
1711-2, with tlie printed letter that passed between tha king and 
prince upon the breach.' ‘ An account of whut tlio lSisliop of Oxford 
said to the Prince of Wales, from Lord Cholmondeley, authorised 
by his majesty, January 5, 1742 That if his royal highness would 
write a dutiful letter to his majesty, expressing his concern for what 
was post, in such a manner us might be consistent with his majesty’s 
honour to accept, representing the uneasy circumstances of his for¬ 
tune, and referring them to his majesty’s goodness, Lord Ohulmon- 
deley had full and sufficient ground, from his knowledge of his 
majesty’s intentions and dispositions, to assure his royal highness 
that his majesty would lie reconciled to him, and would add su.uoo/. 
a-year to his present income, and would not require any terms from 
him in relation to any of those persons who were in bis royal high¬ 
ness’s service, counsels, or confidence, nor retain any resentment or 
displeasure against him. To this Lord Cholmondeley added, that 
there was no doubt but that his royal highness's debts would in this 
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The minister must have been weakened as well 
ns disgraced by this strange proceeding. During 
the Christmas holidays Walpole and his enemies 
were alike busy conferring, planning, bribing, 
promising; but the opposition were the more suc¬ 
cessful : and Walpole’s underling, the courtly, 
silky Lord ITcrvcy, formed one of a triumvirate 
with Chesterfield and Pulteney. Buhl) Dodington 
renewed his close alliance with the Prince of 
Wales; and, seeing that there could mnv he no 
danger from his boldness,—that the minister he 
had so long feared eould neither punish nor reward, 
he wrote a letter to Lord Wilmington, urging him 
to use his influence, with his majesty for the imme¬ 
diate dismissal of Sir Robert, lluld), who was 
accustomed to write and talk about patriotism and 
“the noble simplicity of opposition,” wanted a 
peerage; hut, though he contributed to that event, 
his wisheswerc not gratified till nineteen years 
after the. fall of Walpole, and little more than one 
year before his own death. Parliament met, after 
the holidays, on the 18th of January; and on the 
21st Pulteney began his great combat with the 
minister, protesting that his motion was not 
pointed against any particular person, hut was 
simply intended to assist his majesty. Pitt, who 
was every day rising in consideration, and several 
others of the assailants, spoke to the same effect; 
hut Lord Perceval, one of the “patriots,” who had 
been returned for Westminster without opposition 
on the re-election necessitated by the vote of the 
House, soon let out the secret, that the combat 
a outran™ was intended against Walpole, for his 
lordship declared that he should vote for a commit¬ 
tee of accusation. The veteran .minister rose, and 
said that he must therefore take the question upon 
himself; and he then proceeded to deliver his last 
great speech. lie inveighed with as much vigour as 
lie had ever displayed against the personal malice 
of the opposition; he taunted them witli their long 
series of failures and defeats; he told them that, 
for twenty years, they had not been able to touch 
him ; and that, even now, in order to get near his 
heart, they had been reduced to a disgraceful sub¬ 
terfuge. lie defied them to substantiate their 
charges, and assured them he wanted no favour 
hut to be acquainted with their articles of accu¬ 
sation. If Bubb Dodington had been capable of 
blushing he must have blushed now; for Walpole 
designated him as a person of great self-mortilica¬ 
tion, seeing that for sixteen years he had conde¬ 
scended to bear part in that administration which 

rat* lie provided for iu siieli n manner ns,upon further ennsideralion, 
.should he found most proper and pmelicnlde.' ‘The answer of his 
royal highness, .Inunary .*>, 17-U-S!Ilis royal highness used stronj- 
cxpressiam of duty anil afleetiou to his majesty, and answered fur- 
ther to this purpose—-that, if this had been a message Aireetlv from 
Ins majesty, it would have been his duty to have written a letter to 
ll.M. on the nrciuion: hut, as it was a 'proposition that came from 
Lord ( holmomleley, in the manner I laid mentioned, his answer to 
Lord Cholniondeley was, that lie would not hearken to it so long as 
Sir Hubert Walpole was in power, by whom lie eoneeived himself to 
have been greatly injured, and to whom lie thought the most prudent 
aduee lor Sir Hubert Walpole, himself, and the publie, was, that lie 
should retiri ; and that he, the piiuce, had before this rereived inti¬ 
mations of tile same "nature with those I had now said to him and 
di sired not to have any rnoro whilst Sir Hubert continued in 


he now termed fajjftiMp. According to one ac¬ 
count Sir Robert ftlsfy ‘^dissected Pulteney, and 
laid his heart open of the House; and, 

according to all account tlie old minister had 
never before displayed so tonlch eloquence and so 
intimate an acquaintance with foreign affairs. Sir 
William Yongc, Winnington, and Pelham distin¬ 
guished themselves by their speeches in support of 
the minister; hut it was not eloquence or argu¬ 
ment. that was to carry conviction and decide this 
struggle. Men and parties had been packed, not 
to listen, but to vote and condemn ; and, upon a 
division, Pultcncy’s motion was rejected, but re¬ 
jected only by a majority of three. There had 
not been so full a house for many a year, each 
party having “whipped in” to the very utmost. 
Members were brought in from the bed of sick¬ 
ness; hut, according to the story of a contemporary 
who was favourable to Walpole, the minister was 
far more careful of his sick men than the opposi¬ 
tion were of theirs, and for that reason and by a 
paltry trick he lost several votes. The ministerial 
sick had been placed in an adjoining apartment 
belonging to Walpole’s son as auditor of the ex¬ 
chequer, which communicated with the House; 
and some, of the opposition, aware of this fact, 
tilled the keyhole of the door with dirt and sand, 
whn.i prevented the admission of these sick mem¬ 
bers into the House till the division was over.* 
The Prince of Wales was present in the House to 
share in the triumph. When a member was 
brought, in to vote that had lost the use of his 
limbs, his royal highness said to General Churchill, 
who was friendly to Walpole, “So, I see you 
bring in the. lame, the halt, and the. blind.” 
“ Yes,” replied Churchill, “the lame on our side, 
and the blind on yours!” After the mournful 
exhibition of his majority of three , Walpole made 
no opposition to an address to the king for copies 
of the correspondence with his Prussian majesty ; 
and tip: motion, though it had been rejected on the 
18th tif December by a majority of twenty-four, 
was now allowed to puss without a division. But 
it was a disputed election that sealed the old 
minister’s doom. On the 28th of January, iii a 
vote upon the Chippenham election petition, he 
was defeated by a majority of one, or by 237 
against 236. He 

' .stood V tin* level 

Of n lull-idinrg’d cimfederney. 

Hi s brother, bis sons, and all his truest friends 
advised an instant retreat; mid his colleagues or 
subalterns seem to have refused to act with him a 
day longer, declaring, all of them, that his retiring 
was become absolutely necessary, ns the only means 
to carry on the public business. On the night of 
Sunday, the 31st'of January, he got ready to retire 
to his splendid mansion at Houghton ; and on the 
next morning,’tot a private audience, he informed 
his master that, at last he must quit his service. 
George was not destitute of feeling; and such a 

* Letters of Sir lLilcrt Wilmut.—Five hundred anil three members 
were present, and voted. 
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separation, such a breaking of a connexion which 
had lasted so many years, and which, on the 
whole, had been so beneficial to his majesty’s 
affairs, was enough to move a sterner heart. As 
Walpole knelt to kiss hands, the king fell on his 
neck, wept, kissed his cheek, and requested to sec 
him frequently. The shade of Queen Caroline 
may at that moment have been in the mental 
vision of both king and minister. On the follow¬ 
ing day, the 2nd of February, Walpole sent a pri¬ 
vate intimation to the Prince of Wales, who must 
have joyfully announced his downfall to the oppo¬ 
sition; for on that evening, when the House of 
Commons came to their final decision on the Chip¬ 
penham election, the opposition majority of one 
was found to be swelled to sixteen. But, once 
having made up his mind to his fate, Walpole 
found that it was not so diflicult to bear; and 
during the discussion, and upon the division, he 
was cheerful, and even facetious. Reckoning Sir 
Edward Baynton, the member whose return wits 
supported by the opposition, to come and sit beside 
him, he pointed out to him several individuals, who 
were now voting against him, though they had begged 
smd received great favours from him; said his 
time was come, and that he should never again 
enter that House. Next morning, the 3rd of 
February, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke intimated 
that it was his majesty’s desire that the Houses 
should adjourn for a fortnight. On the 9th Sir 
Robert Walpole was created Furl of Orford, and 
on the 11th he formally resigned all his places. 
As wc have repeatedly hinted, this great minister, 
in promoting the interests of his country, had not 
been neglectful of his own; and though he had 
indulged all along in a sumptuous hospitality and 
a most lavish' expenditure of money, he withdrew a 
very rich lord ; and the palace rather than house 
at Houghton, and the library and the. splendid 
picture galleries there, denoted far different re¬ 
sources than his original patrimonial estate of 
2001)/. a-yeur. These, however, were not times in 
which statesmen served for nothing; there were 
few men of the day but would have paid them¬ 
selves a higher price: a part of his large fortune 
had been made, not out of the exchequer, but 
in speculalions on the slock exchange, which 
practice, bad as it might be, was many degrees 
better than that of some of his predecessors, 
who had taken money from France. Though 
not the best of possible'ministers, Walpole was 
better and wiser than those who had gone before 
him—wiser, we believe, and more suited to 
the diflicult circumstances of the times than 
any of his contemporaries or immediate suc¬ 
cessors. Still, however, wc are not disposed 
to regret that he wus^driven from his post: he 
hud seen his best days, and the country, under 
his care, had grown strong enough to do without a 
dictator or sole minister, which he indisputably, 
and, us we think, fortunately for England, was. 
In a country like this, one man, or one body of 
men acting, under a single head, can hardly hope 
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for a permanence of power; and, in spite of the 
frequent mischiefs resulting from changes, it is 
not desirable that they should. Ilis downfall was 
hailed with enthusiastic joy by the people; but 
Walpole could take with him the proud satisfac¬ 
tion that lie had secured the constitution and the 
Hanoverian succession; that the people who were 
cursing him had made rapid strides in wealth ami 
civilization; that their general condition and the 
whole aspect of the country lmd been wonderfully 
improved under his long administration ; and that 
he had never been harsh, cruel, or blood-thirsty, 
but hud, on the contrary, moderated, in practice, 
the barbarities of the law, and made, an execution 
for political offences u most rare spectacle. The. 
nation, however, long continued to rail at the part¬ 
ing favours conferred upon him by his sovereign, 
and which included, besides the peerage, a pension 
of 4000/. a-vear, and a patent of rank for an ille¬ 
gitimate daughter l>\ a mistress whom he had sub¬ 
sequently married. It is true Sir Robert relin¬ 
quished the pension; but two years after, when 
the storm was somewhat, blown over, he sued for it. 
and got it again. On the 11th of January, the 
day of his resignation, lie went, to a lodge he had 
at Richmond, never again, as he said, to return m 
the turmoils and vanities of a court,. On that 
same day Lord Morton wrote to Duncan Forbes, 
President of the Scottish Court of Session, to say 
that he was in some fear about their common 
friend Sir Robert’s safety. “ The hitter of rank 
for his daughter,” says Morton, “ has raised such 
a torrent of wrath against him, that Cod knows 
where it may end. They now talk of a strict par¬ 
liamentary inquiry; your lordship knows how 
little any man ran stand such an ordeal trial after 
twenty years’ administration. The. last time I saw 
him, which was on Sunday evening, 1 told him of 
the clamour that was raised upon the subject of his 
daughter; hut the thing was then past the olliees, 
and could not he recalled (though she had not been 
presented), else l believe he would have stopped it. 
1 would fain hope, after he is fairly away, that the 
fury may subside ; at present it is very violent; 
happy had it been for him, had he had your lord- 
ship now here; last week there passed a seem: be¬ 
tween him and me, by ourselves, that affected me 
more than anything I ever met with in my life; 
hut it is too long to trouble, your lordship with it; 
lie has been sore hurl by flatterers, hut has a great 
and an undaunted spirit, and a tranquillity some¬ 
thing more than human.”* But Walpole was not, 
like' Wolsev, hounded down by bis king, and left 
altogether naked to the fury of his enemies: in dis¬ 
missing him, George consulted him as to the 
formation of a new ministry, and allowed him to 
bargain with his successor for security as to the 
past. His successor in the Treasury was none 
other than his old friend and tool Wilmington, the 
Sir Spencer Compton of former days, who might 
have been prime minister tit the accession <*f 
George II., if he had possessed talent and spirit, 

* L'ullodun l'aiMTS, 
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and had not quailed before Sir Robert. In the 
new arrangements the leaders of the opposition 
were well nigh quarrelling among themselves, hut 
they proposed nothing very dangerous to the retired 
premier. Anxious to keep out the Tories at all 
costs, Walpole had recommended George to ap¬ 
point Wilmington first lord of the Treasury in 
ease Pultency should decline it; hut in the first 
instance the offer was to be made to Pultency, and 
it was actually made—through the mouth of the 
Duke of Newcastle.—by the king, though lie hated 
the man ; and his majesty accompanied the mes¬ 
sage. with the. offer of full power to Pultency upon 
the express condition that lie should resist and de¬ 
feat as premier any attempt to prosecute, his prede¬ 
cessor. Pulteney at. first, replied, that if that condi¬ 
tion was insisted upon lie could never accept, office, 
saying that, whatever inighi he. his own inclina¬ 
tions, it might not he in his power to screen AVal- 
pole—“ for the heads of parties are like the heads 
of snakes, carried on by their tails.”* Still fol¬ 
lowing the. advice of Walp< ie, the king sent, Pul- 
leney another private message, and thereupon lit* 
quietly consented to let A\ ilmington slide into the 
premiership,whieh in such occupation could he little 
more than nominal. Lord Carteret thought tIiai 
neither Pulteney nor Wilmington, hut, he himself, 
ought to have, the highest, post ; Imt Pulteney told 
his lordship, that, if he would not acquiesce, in 
Wilmington's promotion, lie would take, himself 
what, had been offered to him. Oarterel was flut¬ 
tered by a compliment paid to his know ledge of 
foreign affairs, and was fain to rest salisfied with 
the promise of being entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment. of those affairs as secretary of state. All this 
was settled before Walpole resigned, and a lew 
days after that great event the Duke of Newcastle, 
who saw that there was no hope of being premier 
himself, hut who was resolved, if possible, to keep 
his seat in ihc cabinet, was commissioned by the 
king to conciliate. Pultency, mid to obtain from him 
a promise, that if any prosecution were attempted 
against. Sir Robert, if he could not, oppose the mo¬ 
tion, he would at least, do nothing to inflame the 
debate. Pulteney replied that lie was not a man 
of blood; that in all his denunciations of destruc¬ 
tion he. had meant the destruction of Walpole’s 
power, hut not of his person; that lie. could not 
say wlmt was proper to he done, though he was 
free 1o confess that, in his opinion, some parlia¬ 
mentary censure, at the. least, ought to he inflicted; 
and, finally, that he must consult his parly and 
friends. Then his grace of Newcastle said a word 
for himself—ns, that the king trusted Pulteney 
would not distress the government hv making too 
many changes in the cabinet in the midst of a 
session of parliament. Pultency politely replied, 
that he had no objection to the Duke of Newcastle 

* Al lilt* cml nV tliU rdiiliTi’mv, which tool; place at Piiltniny’tf 
own house, Carteret heini; present, some Means was liroujrht ill, and 
Newcastle drank—"To our happier meeting.” To 'this l’nltcney 
replied,-- 

" If we do meet nt'nin, why, we shall smile ; 

If not, win, then tllismeeliiiK was well made " 
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or to the lord chancellor; but that he must insist, 
that some obnoxious persons should he dismissed 
at once, and that he and his friends should have a 
majority in the cabinet, the nomination to the 
boards of treasury and admiralty, and the disposal 
of the office of secretary of state, for Scotland—an 
office which had been abolished, hut which they 
thought ought, now to he revived. Being made 
easy as to his own place, Newcastle again advised 
Pulteney to take the premiership ; hut that patriot 
said modestly, that, as he had the [disposal of 
all places in his hands, he would accept of 
none—that all that he wanted for himself was a 
peerage and a scat, in the cabinet. And, according 
to the absolute dictum of this House of Commons 
orator, Wilmington was confirmed first lord of the. 
treasury, Saiidvs the motion-maker was made 
chancellor of the exchequer, Carteret secretary of 
state, and the Marquess of Tweedale secretary for 
Scotland. Nor was this the only security whieh 
had been procured for the fallen minister: the 
court had consented to disarm the fierce enmity of 
the Prince of Wales by actually giving him the 
additional 50,000/. a-year, and by promising that 
Lord Baltimore and Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
two of his steady adherents, should have seats at 
the. new hoard of Admiralty. After this his royal 
highness had granted Walpole a private audience, 
and had assured him that, his enmity was at an 
end, and that, instead of attacking, he would de¬ 
fend him if assailed by oflicrs. 

When the ministerial arrangements were di¬ 
vulged, they threw the. Tories into a paroxysm of 
rage ; for the Tories, who had helped the opposi¬ 
tion to gain their victory by coalescing with them 
in the present parliament, got nothing—nay, not. so 
much as a title or a promise. But this discontent 
was not confined to the Tories; all the loading 
Whigs that had not. got a share of the ministerial 
spoils were as furious as they, and there presently* 
arose a loud lament about the. faithlessness of par- 
lies, and the iniquity of Pultency and Carteret in 
treating and absolutely bargaining for themselves 
without consulting the great body of the ojqiosi- 
lion. Pittj Lyttleton, the Grenvilles, and all those 
young men in parliament whom Walpole had been 
accustomed to call the “ hoy patriots,” and who 
had done, their best to prevent the. arrangements 
which had been entered into, murmured the loudest 
of all, and sharpened their tongues and their wits 
for the continuation of the opposition harangues to 
whieh they had been so long accustomed. On the 
11th of February, the very day of Walpole’s formal 
resignation, a great Whig meeting was called at 
the Fountain Tavern in the Strand. Lord Car¬ 
teret refused to go, saying that he never dined at 
taverns; but Pulteney went, and Sandys, the new 
chancellor of the. exchequer, and nearly three hun¬ 
dred more, peers and commoners, most of them 
dissatisfied men. Lord Talbot filled a glass to 
the brim, and drank to cleansing the Augean 
stable of the dung and grooms. The Duke of 
Argyll, who had done as much against Walpole as 
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siuy lord, and who had got nothing by the change, 
declaimed as if disappointment had turned him 
into a downright Jacobite, or as if he had been 
horn and bred in Tory principles; and he finished 
a long speech by saying that nothing would go 
well until the Tories were provided with places as 
well as the Whigs, and the administration was 
founded “upon the broad bottom of both parties.” 
Pullcney, in reply, made the tavern resound with 
protestations of disinterestedness, and with denials 
that he and his friends lmd selfishly taken the ma¬ 
nagement of the negotiation into their own hands. 
As to the appointment of Tories, he said it must 
he a work of some time “ to remove suspicions in¬ 
culcated long, and long credited, with regard to a 
denomination of men who had formerly been 
thought not heartily attached to the reigning 
family.” Motion-making Sandys also made a 
speech, saying that the king had oll'ered him a 
place, and why should he uot accept itV—that, if 
lie did not, another would—or, if nobody would, 
I)is majesty would be obliged to employ his old 
minister again, which he fancied the gentlemen 
present did not wish to see. The meeting broke 
up in a humour much improved by wine and good 
cheer ; “ but,” adds a recent writer, “ what seems 
to have principally weighed with them was, that 
each remembered how many oJlices were still 
\aeant, and hoped that some were reserved for 
himself or for his friends.”* - A few days after, a 
conference took place in the presence of the Prince 
of Wales, and the’Duke of Argyll and the. Lords 
Chesterfield, Coblntm, and Bathurst pressed their 
claims on Pullcney and the friends he had put into 
ollice. In the end, Argyll obtained for himself a 
seat, in the cabinet, the. mastership of the ordnance, 
and the regiment of which lie had recently been 
deprived by Walpole; and he procured, though 
not without opposition and diiliculty, the promise 
of a seat at the new hoard of Admiralty for his 
friend Sir John Hynde Cotton, a declared Jaco¬ 
bite. Chesterfield got nothing ;t hut Cohham, 
who had been dismissed on account of his opposi¬ 
tion to the Excise Hill, was restored to the com¬ 
mand of the Grenadier Guards, and m^de a lield 
marshal. Cohham, who was maternal uncle to 
two of the “boy patriots”—Lyttleton and Gren¬ 
ville—could*get nothing for his nephews. Gower 
and Bathurst got for the present nothing hut pro¬ 
mises for themselves or for their particular friends. 
As Lord Harrington chose to resign his secretary¬ 
ship of state in favour of Carteret, he was created 
an earl, and made president of the council in lieu 
of |Vilmington ; Walpole’s sccretary-at-war, Sir 
William Yonge, and his paymaster of the forces, 
Mr. Pelham, |brother to the Duke of Newcastle, 
"ere both allowed to remain in oiliee. Having 


* l.ord Mnliou. 

t Lord Clio*teriiold says in u ’private letter—“ Thu public has 
assigned mo ililVercnt employments; lint I hate boon oll'ered none, I 
'■•■no asked for none, and 1 will amspt of in me. till l see. a little 
‘dearer into mutters limn 1 do at preseut. I have opposed measures, 
l,nl ' men, and the change of two or three men only is not a sulliciuut 
ploi| Ke to Jne that measures will be changed.”— Maly's Lifs ., 


settled these matters, the Prince of Wal suul 
all the leaders of the late opposition went to 
pay their respects at court, where none of them 
had appeared Ibr a long time. George received 
his son very eoldlv. His majesty said, “ How- 
docs the princess do? I hope she is well.” The. 
prince kissed his hand, and this was all.* On 
that same day the parliament met, and 1 lie voice 
of opposition seemed to he mute. But the king 
positively refused to admit Sir John Hynde Cotton 
to the place promised him in the Admiralty, say¬ 
ing, with some reason, that they ought not to ex¬ 
pect him to employ and promote the enemies of 
liis family, and declaring that lie would stand by 
those who had set the House of Brunswick upon 
the throne in opposition to the w ill of the Jacobites. 
This made a new storm. The Duke of Argyll, 
who had insisted upon Colton’s promotion, and 
who, moreover, is supposed to have aimed at. the 
entire authority in Scotland, and to have, been 
irritated at the appointment of the Marquess of 
Tweedule, thundered in the House of Lords, and 
the Tory party in both Houses expressed the ut¬ 
most indignation af the rejection of the Jacobite 
Colton, wlio, as a member of the House of Com¬ 
mons, had been almost as Iroiddesome to the 
Whigs as the thorough-going Jacobite Shippen. 
This Tory opposition would have been insignifi¬ 
cant enough if left to itself; hut disappointment, 
irritation, and jealousy at once induced an abund¬ 
ance. of Whigs to join it, and there was thus again 
a coalilion of men of opposite principles, hut one 
spile; discontented Whigs joining Tories and Jaco¬ 
bites, as they had done before in order to overthrow 
Walpole. The Prince of Wales himself grew 
dissalislied, and soon began to cry down the go- 
vernmenl which he had helped to make. Wil¬ 
mington, the nominal head of this govenunenl, 
had not improved in ability and energy in glowing 
old; and Pullcney, who threw himself out of the. 
Commons, his proper sphere, by taking a peerage 
and becoming Lord Bath, gave satisfaction to no 
party, hut considerable disgust to the country. 
When towards the end of the session his ciealiun 
was announced, the public every where, called his 
peerage the. price of his pcrlidy, and said that, 
though he had not taken places and money, which 
lie did not want, being so very rich without them, 
he had sold his party and his country for a title, 
and a scat in the House of Lords. As leader of 
the opposition in the Lower House, he had been 
accustomed to shouts of applause ami vehement: 
congratulations whenever he appeared abroad in 
the streets of London ; hut now he was hissed and 
hooted by his late admirers. It is said that Wal¬ 
pole artfully contributed to Pulleney’s false step ;t 


* Horace Walpole to II. Maim. 

t “ WnIpoh‘ in* I’jii'i-r to M’ciin* the chief power in Hi** fnliu «* 
mjtiMiv 10 1)111* whom* enmity be iliil not fear. By bis advice. it, 
iniiit'iiis, the kill),' will a i rioite iue»ii«o to Pullcney, (etfnediug 
Hull, if lie itiil not ehutoe to place himself lit tlw bead of the I" 1 ' 1 
sury, In: would let Lord Wilmington (Sir Spencer Compton) slide 
into tluil post. Carteret, who desired the place lor himself, objected 
to this arrangement; hut Pullcney having obliged him to consent, 
Walpole was fully satisfied. Ilis great object had keen to lure 1 nl- 
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and that, when he, ns Lord Orford, first met. the 
new Lord Hath in the House of Peers, he 
triumphed over him with these cutting words— 
“ My Lord Hath, you and I art; now two as insig¬ 
nificant men us any in England.” “ In which,” 
adds the narrator of the anecdote, “ he spoke the 
truth of Pulteney my Lord Bath, but not of him¬ 
self ; for my Lord Orford was consulted by mi¬ 
nisters to the last days of his life.”* In the poig¬ 
nant words of Chesterfield, “ the nation looked 
upon Pulteney as a deserter; and he shrunk into 
insignificance and an earldom.” lie and his party 
soon found how much more easy it is to condemn 
than to rectify ; how many things that served to 
adorn an opposition speech are impracticable, or 
even undesirable, in office. But the people arc 
never disposed to make allowances for these seem¬ 
ing discrepancies in the conduct of public men; 
and they expected, us the least that the new cabinet 
could do, that they should undo everything they 
had opposed, everything they had complained of 
and protested against, during the long reign of Sir 
Robert. There was no -want of clamours and 
petitions from towns and counties for the punish¬ 
ment of the expelled minister: the electors of 
Westminster asked whether such as he were to be 
permitted the enjoyment of a private tranquillity; 
and others spoke as if the blood of Walpole ought 
to be shed upon the scaffold. The “ boy patriots” 
urged on by these clamours and petitions, dis¬ 
played much boldness of innovation; and nothing 
Jess was proposed than the putting down of any 
standing army whatsoever in time of peace, the strict 
limitation of placemen in parliament, and triennial 
parliaments instead of septennial. The mad cry 
was continued that Walpole had ruined the trade 
of the country; but it appeared that no man knew 
how to suggest the remedy for this greatest of all 
evils. If we are to believe Tindal “ many of the 
towns were for reducing if not abolishing almost 
all taxes, though they all agreed in the wisdom 
and necessity of continuing the war with double 
vigour.” On the Oth of Murch Lord limerick, 
who had been intended for scerctary-at-war, but 
who was afraid of vacating his seat by taking 
office, moved in the House of Commons fur a secret 
committee to inquire into the administration of 
affairs by Sir Robert Walpole during the last 
twenty years. Pitt and that section strongly sup- 

U’noy to tlu- palace without his party; and when the king, rnnquprin" 
his aversion, allowed this to tie done, lie said to his »nu Horace, 
making a motion with his hand, as if lurking a door, ' I have turned 
the key of the closet upon him .'"—Lord John Huns ell, Mem, of 
A flairs'of Eurajic. 

* lira tor King’s Political and Literary Anecdotes of his own 
Times.— 1 This reformed Jacobite says, •' No incident in this reign 
astonished ns mi much as the conduct of my Lord Bath, who chose 
to ri*ci*i\ e his honours as the wages of iniquity, which he might have 
had as the reward of \ irtuc. lly his opposition to a mal-administra* 
tion for near twenty years, he had contracted an universal esteem, 
and w« s considered* as the chief bulwark nnd protector of the British 
liberties. By tilt; fall of Walpole lie enjoyed for some days a kind 
of sovereign power. During this interval it was expected that he 
would have formed a patriot ministry, and have put the public affairs 
in »ucl» a train ns would necessarily, in a very short time, have 
repaired all the breaches iu our constitution. But how were we 
deceived 1 Ho deserted thv cause of his country; he betrayed his 
friends and adherents; he ruined his rlniTnctcr; and from a most 
glorious eminence sunk down to u degree of contempt." 
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ported the motion, which was aR hotly urged by 
the Tories. Mr. Pelham, the principal member of 
the government who spoke, ably resisted Lord 
Limerick’s motion; but Pulteney was not present, 
being engaged with a sick and dying daughter: 
as he, however, had intimated to his party his 
strong aversion to the measure, the ministerial 
bench lmd voted against Limerick, whose motion 
was lost by two votes in a House consisting of 486 
members. But when Pulteney re-appeared he 
was bitterly reproached for his want of zeal in 
pursuing the old enemy; and thereupon this waver¬ 
ing statesman requested Lord Limerick to renew 
his motion in an attend shape, the forms of the 
House not allowing precisely the same motion to 
be reproduced in the same session. On the 23rd 
of March, Limerick rose and proposed the appoint¬ 
ment of a secret committee to inquire into the ten 
last years of Walpole’s administration; Pulteney 
not only voted but spoke in favour of the motion, 
and it was carried accordingly, the majority 
being 252 to 245. Pulteney, however, desired not 
to he named on the committee, and recommended 
moderation and fair play. The fallen minister’s 
witty son Horace Walpole, though not so able 
with his tongue as with his pen, delivered a speech 
—the iirst he had ever made in the House—in 
defence of his father; and was answered in a 
fierce and ungenerous style hv Pitt. They then 
appointed a committee to name the members of 
this secret committee of inquiry, a task which is 
said to have occupied them without intermission or 
rest for twenty-two hours. When the names of 
this secret committee w'erc announced there were 
found to be among them only two decided friends 
of the ex-minister:—the rest of the twenty-one (the 
total number) were indifferent to his fate, or were 
his rancorous enemies. They chose Lord Limerick 
their chairman, and entered upon their investiga¬ 
tion, not hesitating, in their active hatred, to attack 
and examine mountains of state papers and pyra¬ 
mids of treasury hooks. Sir John Bernard, the 
city member and financier, though so sturdy an 
enemy to the minister when in power, soon became 
disgusted with their unfairness, and declared that, 
since their views were not general, hut parti¬ 
cular, and all directed against one man, he 
would no longer take part in the labours of the 
committee. Oil the other side the king, who was 
in constant communication with Walpole and his 
friends, did all that he could to frustrate the 
inquiry and to encourage the obstinacy of witnesses 
in refusing to give evidence against their former 
patron and muster. Mr. Edgccumbe, who had 
managed the Cornish boroughs for Walpole, and 
who might have told many a treasury talc, w r as 
raised to the peerage, and so shielded from the 
examination of the Lower House. Paxton, the 
solicitor to the treasury, was committed to Newgate 
for refusing to answer questions put to him; hut 
this did not make other men more communicative, 
and Scrope, the secretary to the treasury, and 
several other officials resolutely refused to answer 
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the queries put to them by the committee, lest, as 
they said, they might criminate themselves, which 
they were not bound to do by any law. Recourse 
was then had to a very irregular and unjusti liable 
hill, which proposed to grant to every witness a 
full indemnity to himself, let his disclosures be 
w hat they might. Bad as was this bill, the Com¬ 
mons in their heat passed it by a majority of 12 in 
a House of 444. When carried up to the Lords 
it was supported by Chesterfield and Bathurst, hut 
effectually opposed by Carteret and Ilardwickc. 
The chancellor declared that this was a bill cal¬ 
culated to let loose oppression and perjury upon 
ihe world. “ It is,” continued he, “ a bill to 
dazzle the wicked with a prospect of security, and 
to incite them to purchase an indemnity for one 
crime by the perpetration of another. It is a bill 
to confound the notions of right and wrong, to 
violate the essence of our constitution, and to leave 
us without any certain security for our properties 
or any ride for our actions.” It was rejected by 
a large majority. The Commons were inflamed, 
and the violent and petulant Lord Strange, son of 
the Earl of Derby, moved a resolution that the 
proceedings of the peers were an obstruction to 
justice. Pultcncv then thought it necessary to 
stand forward to prevent a collision between the 
two Houses, and upon a division Lord Strange was 
beaten by a majority of 52. This made some of 
the members of the secret committee more violent 
than they had been before, and Seropc, the secre¬ 
tary of the treasury, who still refused to answer 
their questions, was threatened and insulted iti a 
terrible manner. But this old Whig, who in the 
days of his youth had fought for Monmouth at the 
battle of Sedgcmoor, merely said, “ that he was 
fourscore years of age, and did not care whether 
he spent the few months he had to live in the 
Tower or not, but that the last thing he would do 
was to betray the king, and, next to the king, the 
Earl of Orford.”* As the best thing they could 
do, the committee dismissed old Scrope without 
further trouble. On the 30th of June, when the 
session was drawing to its close, the secret com¬ 
mittee presented a report, alleging that, during an 
election at Weymouth, a place had been promised 
to the mayor if he would use his influence in ob¬ 
taining the nomination of a returning officer, and 
that a living in the church had been promised to 
the brother-in-law of the mayor with the same 
corrupt design; as also that some revenue officers, 
who refused to give their votes for the ministerial 
candidate, had been dismissed; that a fraudulent 
contract had been given to Peter Burrell and John 
Bristow, two members of the House of Commons, 
for furnishing money in Jamaica towards the 
payment of the British troops, by which the con¬ 
tractors had gained fourteen pounds three shillings 
and twopence halfpenny per cent.; that Walpole 
had employed for secret services, during the last 
ten years of his administration, much greater sums 


than had been expended in the like manner during 
any other ten preceding years; or that there was 
set down under the head of secret and special ser¬ 
vices between the first day of August, 1707, and 
the first day of August, 1717, no more than the 
sum of 337,960/. 4s. 5£rf., whereas Walpole’s 
sum for ten years amounted to no less than 
1,453,000/. Part of this money had indisputably 
been spent in bribing and corrupting electors; 
but it can be proved almost, to a positive certainty 
that the far greater part of it had been employed 
in foreign negotiations, or in smoothing the road 
to treaties and alliances with exceedingly poor 
and exceedingly mercenary courts. Besides, the 
parallel between the last seven years of Queen 
Anne and the first three years of GeoTge I. and 
the last ten years of Walpole was most unfairly 
drawn: the value of money was different at the two 
periods, and our foreign relations were far more 
complicated during the latter than during the former 
period—and, moreover, the committee took no 
notice of the allowance granted in Anne’s time of 
10,000/. per annum for procuring secret, intelli¬ 
gence, or of the two-and-a-half per cent, deducted 
from the pay of the foreign troops in the service 
of Great Britain, and set down to the same secret 
service account; and they wholly overlooked the 
rather important sum of 500,000/. voted to Anne 
in 1713 to pay off her civil list debt. It is quite 
clear that, if on the one side impediments had 
been thrown in the way of their investigation, the 
secret committee on the other side had been as far 
as possible from the impartial and just spirit 
which ought to have guided their inquiry and dic¬ 
tated their report. These gentlemen gained no 
honour by their doings, for the report was received 
by the public with universal contempt, and their 
labours were compared to those of the parturient 
mountain in the fable that brought forth a ridi¬ 
culous mouse. Personally, the character of the 
ex-minister seemed, in some respects, to gain by 
these proceedings; for, though lie had so often 
been accused of being harsh and tyrannical to his 
dependents, there was notone of his subalterns in 
office, though threatened with severe punishment, 
and, no doubt, tempted by the offer of rewards, that 
would speak against him or betray any of his secrets. 

Sir Robert Godschall, lord mayor and member 
for the city, and a very dull heavy man besides, 
brought forward a motion for the repeal of the 
Septennial Act. Pulteney, who was not yet gone 
to the Lords, opposed this repeal with all his 
might, though it had been the burthen of some of 
the longest and best of his opposition speeches. 
On the motion of Pulteney five hundred thousand 
more pounds were granted to the Queen of Hun¬ 
gary ; and a supply of more than five millions was 
voted for carrying on the war with vigour. Little 
else passed worthy of notice during this session, 
which was closed on the 15th of July, when his 
majesty in the prorogation speech intimated that a 
treaty of peace was concluded between her Hun¬ 
garian majesty and the King of Prussia under his 
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mediation. Lord Gower was now appointed 
keeper of the privy seal in the room of Lord Her- 
vey,and Lord Bathurst, a Jacobite, as Gower was, 
or had been, was made captain of the band of 
gentlemen pensioners in the room of tile Duke of 
Bolton. But the party called “ the boys” still re¬ 
mained out of place and out of humour. Carteret 
prevailed upon his colleagues to send 16,000 men to 
serve as auxiliaries to the House of Austria in Flan¬ 
ders ; but the result of the British campaign in the 
great scene of Marlborough’s glory is told in a very 
few words. The Dutch would not act with them, 
nor make any vigorous effort in support of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and our troops remained in 
Flanders “ idle, unemployed, and quarrelling 
with the inhabitants.”* But, fortunately for her, 
Maria Theresa did not depend upon the States 
General or upon English auxiliaries, ller best 
General Khevenhiiller, continued to serve her 
well in the held, and doubts and misgivings as to 
the intentions of France crept into the cabinet of 
Frederick of Prussia, and of most of the minor 
princes, who had entered into or had favoured the 
confederacy. A battle gained by the Prussians in 
the month of May at Czaslau, in Bohemia, had, 
moreover, the effect of inducing the Queen of 
Hungary to be less tenacious about Silesia; and, 
as she agreed to yield that province to Frederick, 
all present obstacles to a peace were removed, and 
a treaty between them was signed in the month of 
June. Left to themselves, the French who had 
penetrated into Bohemia or the other hereditary 
dominions of Austria could neither maintain their 
footing nor extricate themselves without tremen¬ 
dous loss. Marshal Bellcisle made his renowned 
retreat, which hus been considered as a master¬ 
piece in war; yet when he got across the 
Rhine he found that, of the 35,000 men he had 
conducted with him into Germany, he had not 
brought back more than 8000. The Marshals 
Maillebois and De Broglie, who were acting with 
the Elector of Bavaria, or, as he was now styled 
by one part of Europe, the Emperor, remained yet 
awhile in his electoral dominions. 

As the Queen of Spain had obtained Naples and 
Sicily for her son Don Carlos, [she thought she 
might acquire some other sovereignty south of the 
Alps for her younger son Don Philip. This 
scheme of hers produced a great effect in the 
Peninsula: the King of Sardinia, who had contri¬ 
buted to the conquest of Naples by suddenly de¬ 
claring against the House qf Austria, now as sud¬ 
denly broke his. alliance with the Bourbons of 
France [and Spain, allied himself with Maria The¬ 
resa, and enabled her troops to drive the Spaniards 
out of Lombardy, where Montemar lost nearly 
half his army. To keep in cheek Don Carlos, 
who was collecting an anny at Naples, and who 
had already sent troops to Upper Italy to co-ope¬ 
rate with the Spaniards and his brother Don 
Philip, the English government dispatched Com¬ 
modore Martin with live ships of*the line. Mar- 
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tin, when no such fyald measure was expected, 
sailed into the bay of Naples, and, without firing 
the usual friendly salute, lay to, off the city, and 
sent a messenger on shore to inform the king that 
Great Britain, as the ally and confederate of 
Austria, and as the enemy of Spain, proposed to 
the two Sicilies an absolute neutrality in this war ; 
that if his Sicilian majesty would accede to this 
proposal, and engage in writing to withdraw his 
troops from the Spanish army and to remain neu¬ 
tral, no harm should happen to him ; but that, if 
he refused, the English men-of-war would bom¬ 
bard his city. Don Carlos and his court were 
thrown into consternation, for the city was with¬ 
out defences and almost without any garrison, and 
the people, according to their wont, were beginning 
to riot. The Neapolitan ministers endeavoured to 
gain a little time, and sent a noble messenger on 
board the English commodore to debate anil defer 
proceedings; but Martin, a decided sailor of the 
true stamp, pulled out his watch, laid it upon his 
cabin table, and told them that in two hours’ time 
he should begin to bombard. Upon this the Nea¬ 
politan counsellors of state, who had been assem¬ 
bled in a hurry, loudly declared to the king that 
nothing was left for them but to accede to the 
neutrality; and then Don Carlos wrote out the 
promises required of him, and, at the same 
time, a letter to his' general, the Duke of Cas- 
tropignano, commanding him to leave the Spa¬ 
niards and return home with the Neapolitan troops 
forthwith. The haughty messenger of the English 
commodore, says a native historian, insisted upon 
reading this letter to’Castropignano. He then re¬ 
turned on board, and Martin, who had done his 
business, sailed out of the bay and was lost sight 
of before night. When he was gone, the Neapo¬ 
litans thought of fortifying the city and port, and 
of building some ships of war; but Don Carlos 
kept the promises he had lqade, and wisely re¬ 
mained neutral until the armies of Maria Theresa 
attacked him in his own territories.* Another 
English sailor behaved with equal decision. Had¬ 
dock, who had done nothing in the Mediterranean, 
was recalled, and succeeded by Admiral Matthews, 
who took out seven additional ships. One of 
Matthews’s captains, irritated by the strange con¬ 
duct of the French, who acted as enemies, though 
there was as yet no declaration of war, followed 
five Spanish galleys into the French port of St. 
Tropez, and attacked and destroyed them there, in 
spite of the French flag, which had so often been 
allowed to cover the ships of Spain in similar cir¬ 
cumstances. In other directions our navy did 
little to distinguish itself. Captain Smith and 
Captain Stewart with two frigates engaged three 
Spanish ships of war near the island of St. Chris¬ 
topher’s and fought them till night, when the Spa¬ 
niards withdrew in a shattered condition. The 
Tilbury, a ship of sixty guns, was accidentally set 
on fire and destroyed, off the island of Hispaniola: 

* Pietro Colletta, Storia del Kcawe Jfli Napoli.—Coxe, Memoir*. 
—Tiudal. 
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127 men perished; but the rest were saved by 
Captain Hoare of the Defiance. While we were 
planning a land expedition across the Isthmus of 
Darien to attack Panama—a scheme which came 
to nothing*—the Spaniards, with 4000 men, fell 
upon our new colony of Georgia, and began to 
march for Frederica, the capital; hut the gallant 
and philanthropic General Oglethorpe defeated 
them in two encounters, and, with merely a hand¬ 
ful of men, he drove them out of the colony after 
they had suffered a terrible loss. 

The king and the Duke of Cumberland had at 
one moment thought of proceeding to Flanders to 
take the command of the 16,000 British troops 
there; and they had even embarked their baggage; 
but the arrival of the old Earl of Stair, who had 
had the command of those troops, and the return 
of Lord Carteret, who had been sent to the 
Hague to quicken the Dutch, altered his majesty’s 
determination. The plain truth was, the States 
General would risk nothing in this war, and the 
Dutch merchants were carrying on a profitable 
trade at the expense, of the English. .Parliament 
met on the 16th of November, when George told 
them that he had augmented the British forces in 
the Low Countries with 16,000 Hanoverians, and 
6000 Hessians; that the magnanimity and forti¬ 
tude of the Queen of Hungary and the resolute 
conduct of the King of Sardinia had done wonders; 
that Sweden had applied to him for his good offices 
in procuring a peace with Russia; that he had 
concluded defensive alliances with the Czarina and 
the King of Prussia—events which could not have 
happened if Great Britain had not manifested a 
seasonable spirit and vigour in defending and 
assisting her ancient allies, and maintaining the 
liberties of Europe; and that he must still recom¬ 
mend the same spirit, vigour, and prudence, os 
essential to the success of our war with Spain, and 
the Tc-establishment of the balance and tranquillity 
of Europe. The address proposed by ministers 
encountered some resistance, particularly in the 
Upper House from the Earl of Chesterfield. But 
the opposition reserved their fire till the 10th of 
December, when Sir William Yongc, as secre- 
tary-at-war, intimated that we must pay for the 
16,000 Hanoverians (the 6000 Hessians had been 
already provided for under a convention made in 
Walpole’s time), and proposed a grant of 657,000/. 
for maintaining these troops from August, 1742, 
till December, 1743. Sandys, the new chancellor 
of the exchequer, who had delivered so many 

* All kinds of schemes had been entertained and proposed by 
ysvnomj individuals in high offices and employments. Tims, at the 
^•ginning of the war. when the conquest of the Spaniards in Ame- 
pea seemed so easy, we find Tvolawnoy governor of Jamaica writing 

Duncan Forbes, under date of the 29lh of August, 1740—", I am 
v, .'7 w »™ for a project which a great many will look upon as 
visionary and ridiculous, but I think far from being so; and that 
* K ’ l .° restore the Indians to their liberty, and put them into the pos¬ 
session of their own rountry, driving out the Spaniards, and only 
Keeping for ourselves a fort or two at most in the. Soutli Sea to have 
‘•■oramunieation between the two seas: for the rest of the country, 
let tlie natives, to whom nature 1ms given it, enjoy it; and let us 
lmve « commerce with them, which is more lxuiotlml than 
uivmg tin, jnml, which we eould not inhabit. Bv the best accounts 
• have, the tiling is feasible, and I think right; so 1 could put mv 
b«ud to the plough v itli pleasure.”—Cultoiten Papers. 


sonorous speeches against Hanover and Hano¬ 
verian interests, and the folly and wickedness of 
employing mercenaries, supported the secretary- 
at-war, apparently without a blush at his incon¬ 
sistency. The terrible ex-cornet of horse, Pitt, 
said that it was now too apparent tjiat this great 
kingdom was considered only as a province to a 
despicable electorate, and that, in consequence of 
a scheme formed long ago, and invariably pursued, 
these troops were hired only to drain this unhappy 
nation of its money. Sir John St. Aubyn and others 
spoke with equal heat; but, when they came, to a 
division, the new opposition found that they could 
only muster 193 against the ministerial majority 
of 260. The remodeled cabinet had had the 
good sense to strengthen itself with the splendid 
abilities of William Murray, whom they had made 
solicitor-general; and Murray, in his first speech 
in parliament, which was about the British troops 
in Flanders, proved that be could cope even with 
Pitt as an orator and debater. The learned, eccen¬ 
tric, and almost republican Lord Stanhope, son 
and successor of the late prime minister of that 
name, delivered a remarkable speech in the House 
of Lords against this constant subsidising and en¬ 
gaging of mercenaries * Alluding to the Hano¬ 
verians more particularly, lie said,—“The country 
these troops come from makes it probable they 
will frequently be taken into our pay, and that 
affairs abroad will be embroiled for the sake of 
lending them.Why should not some re¬ 

gard be had to the opinion of the people, who will 
always judge right from the end, though not of the 
means, as well us to the inclinations of rulers, who 
may aim wrong in both ? ” And Stanhope con¬ 
cluded by moving an address that his majesty 
would he graciously pleased to exonerate his people 
from those mercenaries taken into pay without 
consent of parliament. Lord Sandwich seconded 
Stanhope, talking with great contempt of Hanover; 
and the Duke, of Bedford enlarged upon the same 
subject. Lord Hervey, evidently because he was 
out of place, attacked the Hanoverians, whom he 
had so often defended; and Lord Bathurst, just 
as evidently because he was in place, defended the 
Hanoverians whom he had so often attacked. 
Lord Carteret replied to Stanhope and the opposi¬ 
tion in general; and Pultency, speaking for the 
first time in that House as Lord Bath, made use 
of the very arguments which Walpole had so often 
employed, and for which that minister had been so 
often taunted by him and his party. On the divi¬ 
sion, ministers had a majority of 90 to 35 ; but 
two members of the new cabinet, Lords Cobham 
and Gower, Voted with the minority. The public 
expected that they would be both dismissed for 
this conduct; but they were allowed to remain in 
office. None were so clamorous against the employ- 

• " He spnko a prp-composcd speech, which he held in his lmrnl, 
with greut tremblings anil agitations, and hesitated frequently in the 
midst of great vehemence; but his matter was not contemptible.”— 
MS. Reports of Archbishop Seeker, in Parliamentary Histuri/.—UU 
lordship broke off abruptly, saying, “ Some sudden indisposition 
obliges me to contract my plan, ana conclude much sooner tlinu i 
intended." 
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ment of the foreign troops as the Jacobites, who 
knew that 22,000 men would have great effect on 
the war, and defeat their hopes of succour from 
France and Spain—for these insane men were'still 
corresponding with both those countries and plot¬ 
ting with increasing activity in Scotland as in 
England. 

a. n. 1743.—Walpole, in 1731, at the passing 
of the Gin Act, had foretold that it would encou¬ 
rage fraud and increase drunkenness. When 
those severe duties were imposed they were in¬ 
tended to check the drinking to excess of what 
Smollett styles “ the pernicious spirit called gin, 
which before was sold so cheap that the lowest class 
of the people could afford to indulge themselves in 
one continued state of intoxication, to the destruc¬ 
tion of all morals, industry, and order.” This 
historian, who witnessed the horrors he describes, 
continues*—“ Such a shameful degree of profli¬ 
gacy prevailed that the retailers of this poisonous 
compound setup painted boards in public, inviting 
people to be drunk for the small expense of 
one penny; assuring them they might be dead 
drunk for two-pence, and have straw for nothing. 
They accordingly provided cellars and places 
strewed with straw, to which they conveyed those 
wretches who were overwhelmed with intoxication. 
In these dismal caverns they lay until they had re¬ 
covered some use of their faculties, and then they 
had recourse to the same mischievous potion; thus 
consuming their health and ruining their families, 
in hideous receptacles of the most filthy vice, re¬ 
sounding with riot, execration, and blasphemy. 
Such beastly practices too plainly denoted a total 
want of all policy and civil regulation, and would 
have reflected disgrace upon the most barbarous 
community. In order to restrain this evil, which 
was become intolerable, the legislature enacted that 
law which we have already mentioned. But 
the populace soon broke through all restraint. 
Though no license was obtained and no duty 
paid, the liquor continued to be sold in all cor¬ 
ners of the streets: informers were intimi¬ 
dated by the threats of the people; and the 
justices of the peace, either from indolence or 
corruption, neglected to put the law in execution. 
The new ministers foresaw that a great revenue 
would accrue to the crown from a repeal of this 
act; and this measure they thought they might 
the more decently take as the law had proved in¬ 
effectual : for it appeared that the consumption of 
gin had considerably increased every year since 
those heavy duties were imposed. They, there¬ 
fore, pretended that, should the price of the liquor 
be moderately raised, and the licenses granted at 
twenty shillings each to the retailers, the lowest 
class of people would be debarred the use of it to 
excess; their morals would of consequence be 
mended; and a considerable sum of money might 
be raised for the support of the war, by mort¬ 
gaging the revenue arising from the duty and the 
licenses.”* Upon these principles the new bill was 
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framed, proposing, in addition to the twenty shil¬ 
ling licenses, that a small duty per gallon should 
be laid on the spirits at the still head. It passed 
through the House of Commons with the utmost 
precipitation, and almost without the formality of 
a debate. But in the Lords it encountered a 
vigorous resistance, being denounced as a license 
to the people to poison themselves,—as “ a bait 
spread over the pitfalls of debauchery,”—as an 
attempt to raise the revenue at the expense of the 
health and morals of the people.* Chesterfield, 
who was becoming more and more eloquent by 
being left out of place, prophesied that, if the bill 
passed, it would depopulate and absolutely ruin 
these kingdoms. Lord Hervey, the former lord 
privy seal, spoke against it, and proposed that 
eminent physicians should be summoned to the 
bar of the Lords to prove the fatal effects of gin 
drinking; and Lord Gower, the new privy seal, 
voted for it. “ These two noblemen,” says Smollett, 
“ had exchanged principles: the first was hard¬ 
ened into a sturdy patriot; the other suppled into 
an obsequious courtier.” The whole bench of 
bishops voted with the opposition, yet the bill 
was carried by a great majority. When the 
question was put for committing the bill, and 
the bishops were joining in his division, Chesterfield 
said, “ I am in doubt whether I have not got 
on the other side of the question; for I have 
not had the honour to divide with so many 
lawn Bleeves for several years.” A faint attempt 
was made by Mr. Waller, seconded by Sir 
Watkin Wynn, to renew the inquiry into the 
ministerial conduct of Walpole; but a vast 
majority declared against any such proceeding. 
As Walpole had been accused by the secret com¬ 
mittee of prosecuting and persecuting the mayors 
of boroughs that had opposed his interest, a bill 
was prepared by the opposition for securing the 
independence of corporations, but it was rejected 
on a division. Having voted for the year 40,000 
seamen and 11,000 marines, 16,000 British troops 
to serve in Flanders, and 23,000 for guards and 
garrisons at home, and six millions of money as 
supplies, the parliament was prorogued on the 21st 
of April, when his majesty told the Houses that, 
at the requisition of the Queen of Hungary, he had 
ordered his army on the continent to pass the Rhine 
for her support and assistance. 

Immediately after the prorogation George has¬ 
tened over to Germany accompanied by his son, 
the Duke of Cumberland, and attended by Lord 
Carteret as secretary of state, and by many other 
noblemen and gentlemen. The pacific Cardinal 
Fleury had died at the beginning of the year, in 
the ninetieth year of his age. For a long time he 
had been overruled and driven into measures which 
he disapproved, but his death removed the only 
hope there was of France being induced to remain 
at peace with England. His power as minister 
was divided between Count d’Argenson, minister 
of war, and Cardinal Tencin, who was devoted to 

* Chcfterfleld’u Speeches. * 
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the House of Stuart, which had favoured his ad¬ 
vancement in the Roman church. Bolingbroke 
had been so extremely intimate with the cardinal’s 
sister, a woman of wit and intrigue in the Parisian 
fashion of those days, that he was even supposed 
by some to have been the father of the celebrated 
mathematician and philosopher d’Alembert, of 
whom she was the reputed mother.* Bolingbroke, 
who had written and talked so pathetically about 
leaving his unhappy country for ever, returned to 
England in the month of January, and fixed his 
residence at the family seat near Battersea, whither 
he drew around him most of the wits of the time, 
and all the opponents of ministers. He still 
directed many of the attacks in parliament, but it 
appears that he never again corresponded with the 
Stuarts. He had seen enough of the Pretender, 
and could never forgive the treatment he had re¬ 
ceived at his hands. 

The French ministers d’Argenson and Cardinal 
Tencin sent a considerable army under the Duke 
de Noailles to support de Broglie in Germany; 
but, before these reinforcements arrived, de 
Broglie had been compelled to retreat to the banks 
of the Neckar; and the poor emperor, “beloved of 
the French,” had been defeated by the Austrians 
and driven out of his hereditary states to seek 
shelter as a helpless fugitive in the free city of 
Frankfort.f Hotly pursued and sorely harassed 
by the excellent Hungarian cavalry, de Broglie 
hardly stopped until Noailles brought up 12,000 
men; but he then faced about, and endeavoured 
to keep in check Prince Charles of Lorraine, while 
Noailles, whose army, even after the deduction of 
the 12,000 men, amounted to 60,000, crossed the 
Rhine, and pushed towards Frankfort, which was 
now threatened by the united army of English, 
Hanoverians, Hessians, and some Austrian regi¬ 
ments from the Low Countries, under the Duke 
d’Aremhcrg. The supreme command was still in 
the hands of the Earl of Stair, who was too old 
for action, and perhapB somewhat too scrupulous, 
as he respected the neutrality of Frankfort, and so 
lost an excellent opportunity of finishing one part 
of the war by making the emperor his prisoner. 
Stair was on thejporthern bank of the Maine when 
Noailles and the French approached its southern 
bank. This confronting of the two armies was 
somewhat embarrassing, as there was still no de¬ 
claration of war between France and Great Britain, 
both countries professing to act merely as auxiliaries 
to their respective allies, and there being at the 
moment a British minister at Paris and a French 
minister in London. Stair, however, aB an old 
practitioner, knew enough of the insignificancy of 

* Mademoiselle de Tencin hod taken the veil, but had soon grown 
weary of the life of a nun. She was afterwards the mistress of many 
men, simultaneously and consecutively. 

.+ Voltaire’s Twelfth-night versoB for the year 1743 arc well 
known. He describes the Stuart, driven out t by the English, as 
telling his beads in Italy; Stanislaus, ex-king or Poland, smoking 
his pipe in Austrasia ; the emperor, beloved of the French, living at 
an inn in Franconia; and the beautiful queen of the Hungarians 
laughing at this Epiphany. The thing tells better in French, parti¬ 
cularly as the Epiphany, or Twelfth-day, is called tbo day of kings 
“ le jour dot roi*. 
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diplomacy to be quite certain that if two such 
armies met they must fight: but to fight he was 
not prepared; and with the view of establishing 
communications with the Austrian forces behind 
him,and of obtaining reinforcements from Hanover, 
he retreated before the French. Noailles followed 
him so closely, and so completely out-manoeuvred 
him, that he cut him off from his magazines at 
Hanau, and left him almost without bread and 
forage. To make matters worse, Stair and 
d’Aremberg disagreed as to what was to be done; 
and the French, after depriving them of the re¬ 
sources collected at Hanau, succeeded in inter¬ 
cepting their communications with Franconia, 
whence they might have derived sufficient supplies 
of provisions. Affairs were in this critical state— 
the united army being cooped up in a narrow 
valley that runs along the river Maine from the 
town of Aschaffenburg to the large village of Dct- 
tingen-—when King George, with the Duke of 
Cumberland and Lord Carteret, arrived at head¬ 
quarters from Hanover. The force of the allies 
was reduced to 37,000 men, and these were put 
upon half rations, while the horses of the cavalry 
were starving for want of sufficient forage; the 
Hessians and Hanoverians that were to join them 
had marched upon Hanau, where the magazines 
were, and were equally cut off from the main 
army, and were in danger of starving or being 
taken by the French. Still, however, the soldiers 
were full of heart, and George was no coward. 
After holding several councils of war, the king 
resolved to get out of that narrow valley at all 
hazards, and force' his way hack to Hanau. Ac¬ 
cording to a French authority, if he had stayed 
only two days longer in that position, he would 
have been obliged to sacrifice his horses from 
want of forage. But George was watched by a 
far superior force, and by a general who was ex¬ 
ceedingly quick-sighted. Noailles, as soon as 
he saw the allies in movement, altered his posi¬ 
tion so as to point on their flank and rear, and he 
detached his nephew, the Duke de Graminont, 
with 23,000 men to secure the defile of Dettingen. 
He also threw up batteries on the opposite hank of 
the river Maine, having previously thrown two 
bridges across that river, which served for the ad¬ 
vance of de Grammont and to keep open the com¬ 
munications between him and his uncle. It was on 
the 27th of June when the allies marched towards 
Dettingen in two columns. George commanded in 
person in the rear, which lie considered the post of 
danger, being as yet ignorant of Noailles’s change 
of position, and of the movement of the Duke de 
Grammont; nor did he find but his mistake till he 
saw the heads of his columns suddenly halt, and 
his advanced posts running back from the defile of 
Dettingen. This unwelcome sight was soon suc¬ 
ceeded by another—the French showed themselves 
in great force in the Dettingen pass. George in¬ 
stantly halted his columns, and riding from the 
rear to the front, the real post of danger, he made 
his arrangements for a battle, placing his infantry 
3 o 
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Meiui, struck to commemorate the Haiti,e oj Dotikoin. 
l’rom an Original in the British Museum. 


before and the cavalry behind. He was by this 
time completely shut up in the valley, for a French 
division of 12,000 men had pushed into As- 
chaffenburg, which he had left behind him, and 
his flank was now exposed to the batteries on the 
bank of the Maine. Nothing was left but to sur¬ 
render yr cut his way through the defile, which 
was fully occupied by Grammont, and covered by a 
morass and a small rivulet in front. But the 
rashness of Grammont relieved George from this 
jeopardy; while his uncle, Noailles, who had given 
him strict orders not to move, was bringing up 
other divisions from the opposite side of the Maine 
to make the pass of Dcttingen still more terrible, 
he rushed from the village in the ravine, crossed 
the rivulet, and engaged the allies in front. As 
the French approached with a tremendous noise, 
George’s horse took fright, and, witli the bit in 
his teeth, nearly carried his majesty into the midst 
of the enemy. But a lucky hand stopped him in 
time; and then the king, dismounting, put him¬ 
self at the head of his British and Hanoverian 
infantry, flourishing his sword, and addressing a 
few encouraging words to his men. His speech 
to the English was short and suitable“ Now, 
my boys,” said he, “ now for the honour of Eng¬ 
land ! fire, and behave bravely, and the French 
will soon run!” His son, the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, was also in front, on the left, and behaved as 
staunchly as his father. At the first onset Gram¬ 
mont and his impetuous cavalry threw the allies 
into some confusion; but the steady foot soon 
rallied; and at this critical moment the batteries 
across the Maine suspended their fire, which 
they could not continue without striking their 
countrymen as well as their enemies; for they 
were mixed. George, in person, formed his in¬ 


fantry into one dense "column, and charged with 
them till they broke de Grammont’s squadrons, and 
pushed both horse and foot before them. Noailles, 
from the opposite side of the river, beheld the 
fatal mistake of his nephew, and tried to redeem 
it; but, before he could get to Dettingen, the affair 
was decided,and Grammont’s men were in headlong 
retreat, and so panic struck that he could not rally 
them. The French made for the bridges across 
the Maine; the English pursued them with the. 
sabre and bayonet in their loins: multitudes were 
killed before they could reach the bridges; others, 
in their mad speed, rushed into the river or fell 
over the choked-up bridges, and were drowned; 
others, throwing down their arms, tried to escape 
by running up the hills on the opposite side of the 
valley, and were for the most part taken prisoners 
without a blow. Altogether the loss of the French, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, was estimated 
at 6000. The English and their allies lost, in 
killed and wounded, about 2000 men, including 
many officers of rank. Generals Clayton and 
Monroy were killed; the Earl of Albemarle, 
General Huske, and others were wounded. The 
king, who had exposed hiB person as much as any 
of them, was not touched. This much-famed 
battle of Dettingen lasted till four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and George remained on the ground till 
dark at night. The Duke of Cumberland, though 
wounded in the leg, had refused to quit the field. 
Both father and son displayed the greatest per¬ 
sonal bravery; but, as for generalship, there was 
none in the allied army. The great merit rested 
with the unflinching infantry of England and 
the steady Hanoverian foot. When the battle was 
over the allies were still without victuals, drink, and 
tents to lie in; but the road to the well-furnished 
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magazines of Hanau was now opened, and thither 
they marched, after a short'rest, leaving their 
wounded behind them on the field at the m*<jrcy 
of the French.* Lord Stair, though wounded in 
the shoulder, proposed that instead of going back 
to Hanau they should go forward and pursue the 
French; but provisions were indispensable, and, 
though de Grammont had been so thoroughly de¬ 
feated, nearly one-half of the French army had 
never been engaged at all, and the junction of 
those retreating with those who had not fought and 
were fresh for action would still have presented a 
force far superior to that of the allies. There 
remains, however, to be considered the effect of a 
sudden panic, and of a closely pursued advantage; 
hut as Borne time was lost in deliberation, and as 
the stomach arguments were so strong, it was gene¬ 
rally considered that George did well in rejecting 
the advice of the brave old Scotch lord. Stair, 
nevertheless, continued to think that his advice 
ought to have been followed.! George reached 
llanau and obtained provisions and the columns 
expected from Hanover, and, his force being thus 
nearly equal in numbers to the whole French army, 
Stair again proposed a pursuit; but his advice was 
again rejected, and then his lordship quarrelled with 
Hanoverians, Hessians,’ 1 officers,* princes, and all. 
But another battle, in reality, was hardly necessary 
—dc Broglie, to whose assistance Noailles was 
marching into the heart of the empire, was driven 
across the Rhine (near Manheim) by the troops of 
the Queen of Hungary, under the command of her 
brother-in-law, Prince Charles of Lorraine; and 
thereupon Noailles burnt his magazines, retreated 
towards Worms, crossed the Rhine on the 17th 
of July, and joining de Broglie, left the German 
frontier to return in a lamentable plight to his own 
country. Thus abandoned, the Elector of Bavaria, 
or Emperor beloved of the French, who was with¬ 
out an army and almost without a shilling, pros¬ 
trated himself before the House of Austria and 
signed a neutrality for his hereditary states, which, 
however, were to remain in possession of the 
Queen of Hungary, whose armies had overrun and 
occupied them, till the conclusion of a general 
peace. The quarters of King George, at Hanau, 
were made the centre of negotiations for this peace, 
and his majesty was flattered with the honour of 
being named mediator; but Maria Theresa, heroic 
in her misfortunes, was not moderate in her 
successes, and as, besides, the Elector or Emperor 
Charles wanted English money to carry him 
through, the negotiations came to nothing. George’s 
chief companion and adviser in all these matters 
was Carteret, who, though nominally only secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, was in reality prime 

* To Uis honour Marshal Noailles treated these unfortunate men 
in u most humane manner. But the leaving the wounded behind 
was severely censured. 

t Shortly after Voltaire met Lord Stair at the Hague, and coolly 
asked him what he thought of the battle of Dettingcn. " 1 think, ’ 
replied the Scot, “ that the French mode one great mistake, and the 
English two: yours was, not standing still; our first, entangling 
ourselves in a most dangerous position, our second, failing to pursue 
our victory.’ , ‘ 


minister of England—for Wilmington had imme¬ 
diately sunk into a man of straw. When the king 
at length moved from Hanau, he went to Mayencc, 
crossed the Rhine there, and took his post at 
Worms, while Prince Charles of Lorraine, with 
Jthe Queen of Hungary’s army, made a correspond¬ 
ing movement, and fixed himself on the left bank 
of the Rhine. Nothing less had been talked of 
than a joint invasion of France; but the united 
force seemed insufficient, the different commanders 
could not agree, the autumnal ruins were begin¬ 
ning, and it was presently resolved—and again in 
spite of the advice and remonstrances of Stair—that 
the season was too far advance^ for further hos¬ 
tilities, and that they had better all go into winter 
quarters. Stair, the Duke of Marlborough, who 
had been serving as second in command, mid many 
other English olliccrs, threw up their commissions 
in disgust, and returned to England, complaining 
most bitterly of the Hanoverian generals, and of 
the slowness, indecision, and obstinacy of our Ger¬ 
man allies generally. The king soon followed 
these discontented officers into England, leaving 
his troops in Flanders in nearly the same can¬ 
tonments they had moved from at the opening 
of the campaign. But before his departure 
from the continent, George, having Carteret still 
acting with him, signed at Worms a very impor¬ 
tant treaty with Austria and Sardinia. In return 
for an annual subsidy of 200,000/. from Eng¬ 
land, the cession of some Italian districts from 
Austria, the supreme command of the allied 
forces beyond the Alps, and other advantages 
expressed or understood, his Sardinian majesty 
engaged to assist the allies with an army of 45,000 
men, and to give up to Muria Theresa all the pre¬ 
tensions he had advanced to the Duchy of Milan. 
By another clause of this treaty of Worms George 
engaged to keep u very strong fleet constantly 
in the Mediterranean to co-operate with the King 
of Sardinia in his Italian or other wars. The 
campaign in that peninsula had been indecisive, 
but, on the whole, unfavourable to Spain. Count 
de Gages, who had succeeded Montemur in com¬ 
mand of the Spanish army, engaged the Austrians 
under Count Traun at Campo Santo, and captured 
a few guns and flags; but de Guges could not 
maintain himself, and in the autumn he retreated 
towards the Neapolitan frontiers, to take refuge 
with Don Carlos. 

We have said that the real power of the govern¬ 
ment rested with Curteret, and that Wilmington 
was little but a name; but Wilmington died more 
than two months before the conclusion of the 
treaty of Worms, and was succeeded by Pelham, 
who was about equally powerless. Pulteney now 
aimed at the post, but lie was defeated by the 
influence of Walpole, who, though out of place, 
was more powerful, or at least could do more with 
the king, than all the cabinet put together. Pel¬ 
ham was allowed to make places or promotions for 
his particular friends Henry Fox and Lord Mid¬ 
dlesex. The paymastership of die forces, which 
3 o 2 




lie had held himself, he gave to Wilmington; and 
as he wanted the office of chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer for himself, he was allowed to sweeten the 
dismission of Sandys with a peerage and a place 
in the household. Pelham was considered by 
Walpole as well qualified to manage the treasury, 
and the House of Commons, and as anpld servant, 
who, if not too grateful, was too mild and amiable, 
to turn upon his old master. When Lord Gower 
resigned the privy seal, Pelham was permitted to 
give it to Lord Cholmondeley, in spite of the 
efforts of Lord Bath (Pulteney), who wanted it for 
Lord Carlisle. 

The parliament was opened on the 1st of De¬ 
cember. In theljpper House the opposition was 
weakened by the deaths of Lord Hcrvey and the 
Duke of Argyll; but in the Commons it was 
strengthened by the still growing powers of Pitt in 
debate, and by the conversions to the popular side 
made by the course of events abroad. An attempt, 
however, against the ministerial address was defeated 
by a majority of 278 to 149. Pitt, as loud against 
Carteret as he had formerly been against Walpole, 
denounced his lordship as an execrable, a sole 
minister—the Hanover troop minister—a flagi¬ 
tious task-master, with the 16,000 Hanoverians as 
his placemen, and with no other party. When it 
became known that these Hanoverian troops were 
still to be continued in the pay of England, and 
that great subsidies had been promised to the King 
of Sardinia, the people raised a shout of indignation, 
and Pitt in the Commons and Chesterfield in the 
Lords assailed Carteret more violently and more 
successfully. That injudicious minister was ac¬ 
cused of a readiness to sacrifice his country for the 
sake of the king’s favour, which was only to be 
kept by abetting his Hanoverian partialities, and 
promoting his ruinously expensive continental 
schemes. Out of doors—and sometimes as much 
was hinted within—Carteret was accused of being 
a drunkard and a madman. “ He is never sober,” 
writes Horace Walpole, “and his rants are amazing, 
but so are his parts and his spirit.” The historian 
Carte said in a letter to the Pretender—“ One 
good effect of Sir Robert Walpole’s removal is, 
the bringing of this new set of ministers into 
power, whose measures have already done your 
majesty so much service. There never was a 
bolder, more blustering, and hot-headed minister 
than Carteret; and the consequence of all the steps 
which he inspires will be seen into, and felt the 

first moment.It was certainly no very 

politic declaration which Carteret made publicly 
as soon as he got into power, namely, that it was 
impossible to govern^Engtand but by corrup¬ 
tion .” * 

a. d. 1744.—-Now, assailed as they were by 
motions in both Houses, by popular petitions, and 
by debates night after night, every member of the 

• Extract from the Stuart Papers in Lord Mahon's Appendix to 
Hist. En«. from Peace of Utrecht. The Jacobite adds, *■ Had Carteret 
■aid that it was impossible for such men as or for a Whig 

ministry, he hod been right.” _ 


cabinet except Carteret began to think it expedient 
to $rop the question of the foreign troops, and 
commit the king’s honour by leaving unvoted and 
undemanded the money for the foreign subsidies; 
but Carteret was firm, and Lord Orford (Walpole) 
encouraged him in his firmness, and overcame the 
fears of Pelham and the rest of the ministry. 
“ The whole world,” says Horace Walpole, “nay, 
the prince himself, allows that if Lord Orford had 
not come to town the Hanover troops had been 
lost.” Walpole, who had never before spoken in 
the House of Lords, declaring that he had left his 
tongue behind him in the Commons, delivered a 
long speech on this occasion, being quickened by 
repeated messages from the king, and by his ma¬ 
jesty’s declaration to both Houses (on the 18th of 
February), that he had received undoubted infor¬ 
mation that the Pretender’s eldest son was arrived 
at Paris, and in concert with some of his disaffected 
subjects was preparing to make an invasion, sup¬ 
ported by a French fleet. The aged ex-minister, 
who was suffering under an acute disease, spoke 
with astonishing animation: he said he could nut 
easily have believed that it could ever have been 
necessary for him to appear on such an occasion 
as this; he conjured their lordships to have re¬ 
gard to their sovereign, and to the obligations they 
and the country owed to his House; he repre¬ 
sented our imminent danger at a time when the 
greatest power in Europe was setting up a pre¬ 
tender to the throne, and when only the winds had 
hindered an imfjton. “I have, indeed,” con¬ 
tinued his lordship, “ particular reason to express 
my astonishment and my own uneasiness,—I feel 
my breast fired with the wannest gratitude to a 
gracious and royal master, whom I have so long 
served; my heart overflows with zeal for his ho¬ 
nour, and ardour for the lasting security of his 
illustrious house. But, my lords, the danger is 
common, and on invasion equally involves all our 
happiness, all our hopes, and all our fortunes. It 
cannot be thought consistent with the wisdom of 
your lordships to be employed in determining pri¬ 
vate property when so weighty an affair as the 
security of the whole kingdom demands your atten¬ 
tion ; when it is not known that at this instant the 
enemy has not set his foot on our coast, is ravaging 
our country with fiTe and sword, and threatening 
us with np less than extirpation and servitude.” 
Frederick Prince of Wales, forgetting the deep en¬ 
mity of years, quitted his seat, and, taking Walpole 
by the hand, expressed his gratitude. The speech 
had an instantaneous effect upon the whole House, 
and for the present not a word more was said 
about discharging the Hanoverians, or reducing 
our army, or weakening our alliances by stopping 
subsidies. The Duke of Marlborough, notwith¬ 
standing his recent resignation and loud complaints, 
hastened up to London to move a loyal address; 
the Earl of Stair, equally forgetting recent quarrels, 
offered his sword to his sovereign—offered to 
serve in any station; and, in the Commons, Pitt 
and the other leaders of the opposition ceased their 
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assaults, and energetically pleaded the necessity of 
supporting his majesty’s government. The high 
Tories and Jacobites were awed into silence, pd 
withdrew from parliament. The Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended for two months; a bill, brought 
in by the opposition in the Commons, provided 
that the penalties on treasonable correspondence 
with the Pretender should extend to correspondence 
with his children; and the Iaords added an addi¬ 
tional clause to attaint the sons of the Pretender in 
case they should attempt to land* The subsidy 
of 200,000/. was promptly granted to Sardinia; 
300,000/. were allotted to Austria; and, on the 
whole, the Commons at this crisis voted near ten 
millions as necessary supplies. In the month of 
May, when parliament was prorogued, Lord Or- 
ford retired to his seat at Houghtoi^ suffering 
greatly both in body and mind—for he was far 
from feeling confident either in the wisdom of mi¬ 
nisters or in the steadiness of the English people. 
His brother even apprehended “ that the people 
might perhaps 'look on and cry ‘ Fight dog, fight 
bear,’ if they did no worse.” There was, however, 
no lack of loyal addresses and declarations in favour 
of fighting to the last against the French and the 
Pretender. According to the old rule, a procla¬ 
mation was issued for enforcing the penal laws 
against Roman Catholics and non- jurors, and for 
commanding all papists whatsoever to depart from 
the cities of London and Westminster; and from 
within ten miles of the same; for confining the 
papists to their houses, for seizing the arms and 
horses of such as refused to take the oaths, &c. The 
Earl of Barrimore, an Irish peer, a member of the 
House of Commons in England, and the oldest 
lieutenant-general in our service, was taken into 
custody at his house in Henrietta-street, Caven¬ 
dish-square ; and Colonel Cecil was also arrested: 
but both were soon released. The magistrates of 
Edinburgh offered, of their own accord, 6000/. to 
any man that should apprehend either the Pre¬ 
tender or his eldest son. 

That eldest son and heir to the misfortunes of 
the Stuarts was indeed coming:—King George’s 
message to the Houses was perfectly correct—he 
was in France, and the French were helping him. 

The pressing invitation came again from Scot¬ 
land, which had too soon forgotten the mischievous 
effects of the attempt of 1115. The association of 
the most zealous Scottish Jacobites entered into at 
Edinburgh in the year 1140 was signed by Lord 
Lovat, Loul'James Drummond,* commonly called 
Duke of Perth, Lord Traquair, Sir James Campbell 
of Auchinbreck, Cameron of Locheil, John Stuart, 
brother to Lord Traquair, and Lord John Drum¬ 
mond, uncle to the Duke of Perth. This act of 
association vas carried to the old Pretender at 
Rome by Drummond of Bochaldy, a near relation 

* Tliis clause, proposed by the lord chancellor, passed unani¬ 
mously j but another harsh and barbarous clause for extending the 
penalties of the act t* the posterity of those who should be convicted 
under it, during the lifetime of both the young l*retcnders. was vehe¬ 
mently opposed, and was passed with so much difficulty as proved 
that it would become jroctically a dead letter. 
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to Cameron «f Locheil, together with a list of such 
Highland chiefs as the subscribers thought would 
join the standard of the Stuarts if it only came 
accompanied by a body of French troops. James, 
having read the papers, thought the project practi¬ 
cable and well-timed; for the clamour against 
Walpole was then at its height, and, knowing little 
of England or of English humours, the old Pre¬ 
tender fancied that the voice of party was the voice 
of revolution. He sent the papers brought by 
Drummond to Cardinal Flcury, at Paris, accom¬ 
panying them with a request that the French mi¬ 
nister would afford that assistance and co-opcration 
which was now, as formerly, a sine qua non with 
the northern Jacobites. The French court replied 
as formerly, that they could not venture men and 
money unless the Scots could prove to them that 
their insurrection was likely to succeed. The car¬ 
dinal himself was averse to the undertaking; hut 
when the continental war broke out on the death of 
the emperor the pacific influence of Flcury termi¬ 
nated, and, from her close alliance with Spain, 
and the conditions of the family compact, France 
deemed herself hound to distress Great Britain, 
and was sufficiently unscrupulous as to the means 
she employed. These motives became the stronger 
when British troops began to act us auxiliaries on 
the continent, and when British money and Bri¬ 
tish credit were evidently assisting to maintain the 
House of Austria and to frustrate the schemes of 
the great confederacy for spoliation. In the month 
of February, 1142, Drummond of Bochaldy came 
privately over to Edinburgh, to assure the Jacob¬ 
ites that Cardinal Fleury had the Pretender’s in¬ 
terest so much at heart, that, provided he could 
only obtain assurances similar to theirs from the 
Jacobites of England, lie would venture an army 
of 13,000 men, 3000 of which should he landed 
in Scotland, while 10,000, under the command of 
the renowned Marshal Saxe,* should land in Eng¬ 
land as near to London as possible, and carry 
with them Prince Charles, tin; Pretender’s eldest 
son. It appears that Bochaldy went beyond the 
letter of his instructions in several particulars, 
and that, though the scheme had been pro¬ 
posed to him, the Pretender had not yet made up 
his mind to send over his son with these promised 
French troops. Drummond found that the seven 
conspirators who had signed the association, being 
joined by many others, had formed themselves 
into a society which they called “ The Concert of 
Gentlemen for managing the King’s affairs in 
Scotland.” With all these he communicated per¬ 
sonally, and he waited at Edinburgh till Cameron 
of Locheil came to town andNsonferred with him. 
He then returned to Paris to assure the French 
ministers that the prospect of success was en- 

* Marshal Saxe, now one of the best officers in the French ser¬ 
vice, was a natural son of Frederick Augustus II., king of Poland, 
by the Countess Maria-Aurora of Konigsmark, sister of the count 
of that name that was murdered at Hanover as the suspected Inver 
of the wife of Georgo I., and also sister to tlie other Count KSnigs- 
mark, who had murdered .Mr. Thynne iu the streets of London by 
means of three hired assassins.—See English Count Cilibra 
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couraging in the utmost degree. After his 
audience Drummond, l>y letter, assured Lord 
Traquair and the “ concert of gentlemen” that the 
French designed to put their scheme in execu¬ 
tion that very year. But nothing was done or 
attempted, and the Scottish Jacobites began to 
apprehend that Drummond had deceived them, or 
that Cardinal Fleury had deceived him, and that 
France did not seriously intend an invasion of a 
country with which she was still nominally at 
peace. In the beginning of the following year 
(1743) Murray of Broughton, a member of the 
secret society of Jacobites—otic of the concert— 
went over to Paris to learn from the cardinal him¬ 
self what he really intended; but before Murray 
reached the French capital the cardinal was dead. 
The Jacobite envoy, however, waited upon M. 
Amelot, secretary for foreign affairs, who told him 
that the cardinal had delivered to him all the 
papers relating to the Pretender’s business, and 
that Fleury, in dying, had recommended his suc¬ 
cessor in office, Cardinal de Tcncin, to carry into 
execution the plans devised for restoring the 
Stuarts. Cardinal de Tcncin certainly wanted no 
such recommendation from Fleury;—he owed his 
cardinal’s cap to the" friendship and patronage of 
the Pretender, and he was throughout life devoted 
to the interests of the Stuarts. The secretary for 
foreign affairs, moreover, told Murray of Brough¬ 
ton that Louis XV. was as much interested for the 
Stuart family as any Scottish gentleman that hud 
signed the association; and that his majesty had 
commanded him to assure Murray, that as soon as 
an opportunity offered he would carry the great 
scheme into execution. Murray returned rejoicing 
to Scotland. Shortly after this, Drummond of 
Bochaldy went to Rome, at the desire of the French 
court, to persuade James to send his son to France. 
Other agents were sent over to London and to dif¬ 
ferent parts of England: but the English Jacobites 
were extremely shy, and not a single Englishman 
could be persuaded to follow the example of the 
seven original Scottish conspirators, or to pledge 
themselves, under their hand and seal, to the Pre¬ 
tender. A few vague promises were, however, 
given—mostly among the Catholics in the northern 
coutities. In the summer of the same year (1743) 
Cardinal de Tencin wrote to the old Pretender, 
acquainting him with the preparations made for 
an invasion, and urging him to send his son 
Charles immediately to Paris, that he might go 
with the expedition. On the 27th of June, James, 
writing from his delightful villa of Albano, near 
Rome, assured his friend the cardinal that nothing 
cpuld be more desjji&ble in general than the jour¬ 
ney of. the prince his son into France. “But,” 
a<med the old Pretender, made cautious and diffi¬ 
dent by thirty years of failure and disappointment, 
“ if you seriously meditate an enterprise against 
England, would it not be more prudent to defer 
my son’s journey until you are ready for the exe¬ 
cution of the grand project? For such a journey 
will produce a great noise, will put the English 


government on its guard, and engage it to do 
everything in order to provide againBt an invasion, 
wlyeh will then be regarded as certain and near at 
hand. I have considered it my duty to make this 
reflection; but if, in the mean while, you assure 
me that the King of France wishes my son to go 
to Paris, I will send him.”* The French cabinet 
then commenced collecting at Dunkirk and Calais 
a large body of veteran troops under Marshal Saxe, 
a fleet of transports and other necessaries, and 
also put in order at Brest and Rochfort eighteen 
or twenty mcn-of-war. When all these prepara¬ 
tions were made—when 15,000 men were all but 
ready to embark—de Tcncin dispatched another 
messenger to Rome, to urge the instant coming 
of Prince Charles. The old Pretender then, on 
the 23rd pf December, 1743, signed a proclama¬ 
tion to be published on his son’s landing in Eng¬ 
land, and a commission appointing Charles his 
regent and alter e<jo. Other papers were pre¬ 
pared, including patents of nobility to reward the 
most forward of the Jacobites; some little money 
was got together; and on the night of the 9tii 
of January, 1744, Charles, giving out that he 
was going to hunt the boar in the Pontine marshes 
and the wilds of the Marcmina, as he had been 
used to do at that season, stole out of Rome very 
privately, disguised like a Spanish courier, and 
attended by only one servant, a favourite groom, 
who played for the nonce the part of a Spanish 
cabinet messenger. He had to avoid by land 
George’s ally, the King of Sardinia, and by sea 
George’s admiral, Matthews, who w-as cruizing off 
the Italian coast. Travelling day and night, the 
young Pretender passed Genoa and reached the 
little sea-port of Savona: there he embarked in a 
felucca, or small half-deck vessel, and, no doubt by 
keeping close in shore, he escaped observation, 
and got safe to the French port of Antibes. Thence 
he pursued his journey with all speed to Paris, 
where he arrived, unknown and unobserved, on the 
20th of January. His confidence was somewhat 
damped by Louis XV. refusing to confer with him 
personally. His most Christian majesty still 
deemed the deceptive veil necessary, and be never 
admitted Charles to an audience during tliis his 
first stay at Paris. The young Pretender was, 
however, met by the exiled Earl Marshal, by 
Lord Elcjjp, by Drummond of Bochaldy, and by 
one or two other Scots, whose secrecy and discre¬ 
tion could be trusted. After lying concealed some 
short time at Paris, he stole away to tlx; little port 
of Gravdincs, from the downs of which place he 
beheld wr the first time the white cliffs of Eng¬ 
land. During his stay at Gravelines he took the 
name of the Chevalier Douglas, end remained 
close and unknown, having no one with him save 
the laird of Bochaldy. The exiled Earl Marshal, 
one of the best men that ever engaged in that des¬ 
perate cause, repaired in all privacy to Gravelines 
to accompany the prince. At first it had been 
arranged that the 3000 Frenchmen for Scotland 

* Stuart Paper*. 
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should be sent off before the main body, hut now 
it was resolsed that the main body should go at 
the same time. Having effected the junction of 
the Brest and Rochefort squadrons, Admiral 
Roquefcuillc ventured up the British Channel, to 
examine the state and position of our guard-ships 
previously to taking in charge the transports and 
troops at Dunkirk. Towards the end of February 
people on the look-out on the heights of Torbay 
discovered the French fleet, which consisted of 
fifteen ships of the line and five frigates, and they 
watched it with an anxious eye. Roquefcuillc 
continued his course till lie came abreast of the 
Isle of Wight, and could look into Spithead. Not 
seeing a single English man-of-war on that usual 
station, he dispatched a tender to Dunkirk, ad¬ 
vising Marshal Saxe to embark his troops without 
delay. That active general soon shipped 7000 of 
his men: Prince Charles had come round from 
Gravclincs, and he and the marshal embarked 
together and even put out to sea. After dispatch¬ 
ing the tender, .Roquefeuille continued to steal 
along the Channel, until he arrived off Dungeness, 
where he cast anchor. But his anchors had 
scarcely bit the ground when he was disturbed by 
the apparition of our Channel fleet, bearing down 
upon him in superior force. This fleet was com¬ 
manded by Sir John Norris, an excellent sailor, 
but somewhat too aged for dashing, daring enter¬ 
prises. Norris had been lying at Spithead a short 
time before the coming out of the French fleet, but 
had steered round to the Downs to effect his junc¬ 
tion with other ships that lay at the mouth of the 
Medway or that came down from Chatham. He 
now cast anchor within two leagues of Roquefcuillc, 
considering, from the state of the tide and the ap¬ 
proach of night, it would be better to delay the 
combat till the next day. There w r ere, perhaps, 
other circumstances to impose or excuse this delay, 
but the consequence of it was, there was no com¬ 
bat at all: Roquefcuillc slipped his cables in the 
night and bore away for the French coast, and 
when the morning sun arose old Norris could not 
see so much as a strip of French canvass. But 
the wind that wafted Roquefeuille out of the reach 
of the English fleet blew too hard for Marshal 
Saxe, the Pretender, and the transports, that had 
come out of Dunkirk. It blew right in their 
teeth—it rose to a hurricane—it sunk same of the 
largest ships with all the men on board—it drove 
others back on the French coast among rocks and 
sandbanks; and the luckiest of the fleet were those 
that got back into port dismasted and ^battered. 
The French troops, with their numbers consider¬ 
ably diminished by these sea casualties and with 
their spirits quite sunk by the horrors of sea-sick¬ 
ness, were glad to be on terra firrna again, and in 
no hurry to re-embark. The discouragement ex¬ 
tended to the French cabinet, who, moreover, had 
now urgent need of troops in Flanders to face the 
Dutch, who seemed to be entering with more 
heart into the war; and soon after the fatal storm 
the army was withdrawn from the coast, and 


Marshal Saxe was sent into the Low Countries. 
Charles retired to his old hiding-place at Grave¬ 
lines, where he lived very privately all the spring, 
still calling himself the Chevalier Douglas. “ The 
situation I am in,” wrote Charles to his father, 
“ is very particular, for nobody knows where 1 
am, or what is become of me; so that I am 
entirely buried as to the public, and cannot but 
say that it is a very great constraint upon me, 
for I am obliged very often not to stir out of 
my room for fear of somebody’s noting my face.” 
It appears that, to support his trarvslitnento , 
this royal Stuart was in the habit while at Grave- 
lines of going to market to buy his own dinner. 
We find him writing to his father—“ I very often 
think that you would laugh very heartily, if 
you saw me going about with a single servant, 
buying fish and other things, and squabbling 

for a penny, more or less !.Everybody is 

wondering where the prince is; some will have 
him in one place, and Some in another, but nobody 
knows where he really is; and sometimes he in 
told news of himself to his face, which is very 
diverting.” But there were other things attending 
this masquerade which were by no means so plea¬ 
sant : there was hard work to do in reading and 
answering dispatches secretly conveyed to him 
from various quarters; and the prince, who loved 
hunting, but hated writing—who was so ill educated 
that he could write in no language, neither in 
French, Italian, nor English, without committing 
gross blunders in orthography—complained much 
of this hard work, and of having no one to help 
him, save the laird of Bochaldy, who, in all proba¬ 
bility, was no great linguist or penman himself.* 
He wished to join the French army in Flanders, 
fighting against Englishmen and the allies of Eng¬ 
land ; but Louis would not permit him to go to his 
army, and Lord Marshal strongly advised the young 
Pretender against such a step, so little likely to 
conciliate the people he wished to govern as king. 
For this advice Charles was furious, and he Wrote 
lo his father at Rome to accuse and abuse the 
noble exile. In the month of June Charles left 
the coast and returned to Paris, where Louis 
ordered him to remain concealed. He accord¬ 
ingly took a house some distance from that capital, 
where, as he said himself, he should be at full 
liberty to have the spleen, being compelled to live 
like a hermit. We find him complaining that he 
could get no shooting—that lie had not handled a 
gun for two months; “ but,” adds he, with a nice 
attention to the weather, “ I intend to begin to 
shoot again soon, but not when it rains.” It is 
true, Charles was a young man, but youth cirn 
scarcely excuse this trifling in one that was risk¬ 
ing thousands of lives for the attainment of a great 
object. At all events, such poco-curante youths 
are not made to carve their way to thrones. 

A few days after the retreat of Roquefeuille and 
the disasters of ^Marshal Saxe’s transports, 0000 
Dutch troops were landed at Gravesend, as a 

* Stuart Papers. 
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contingent which the States-Gcricral were bound 
to furnish by old treaties. Other troops were 
raised at home, fresh ships were equipped, and 
the chief landing-places on our coasts were put 
into a better state of defence. The fierce battle of 
,Dettingen had produced no declaration of war 
from France; but, after the recent demonstrations 
on our own coasts, Louis XV. cflfesidered it decent 
to declare war in a regular form, accusing King 
George of being the cause of all the wars on the 
continent, by dissuading Maria Theresa from 
listening to terms. George replied in a counter¬ 
declaration of war, in which he accused Louis of 
violating the Pragmatic Sanction, of covertly and 
treacherously assisting Spain in her war with Eng¬ 
land, and of basely harbouring and abetting the 
son of the Pretender. 

While Roquefcuille had been engaging the atten¬ 
tion of England in the Channel, a bold attempt had 
been made in the Mediterranean by a Spanish 
fleet united to the fleet of Toulon. The Spaniards 
and French ventured out from Toulon, in the be¬ 
ginning of March, against the English Mediter¬ 
ranean fleet, commanded by Admirals Mathews and 
Lestock. The British vessels were foul from long 
service and cruising, while those of their opponents 
were clean and fresh out of port; the English 
were more numerous by two or three ships; but 
their crews were weaker, and Borne of the enemy— 
particularly the Spaniards—carried greater weight 
of metal. At the beginning of the fight Mathews 
attacked the Spanish division, bearing himself 
gallantly down upon their flag-ship, which carried 
114 guns. But there had long been a deadly 
feud between the two English commanders;— 
Mathews complained that Lestock kept aloof pur¬ 
posely and maliciously—Lestock said that Ma¬ 
thews’s signals were in fault, being confused and 
unintelligible. The Spanish flag-ship was shat¬ 
tered, the Royal Philip was disabled, and another 
large Spanish ship, after being taken and retaken, 
was finally burnt by Mathews’s division. Night 
separated the combatants, when Mathews found his 
own ship so much damaged that he moved his flag 
into another. The brave Captain Cornwall fell 
in this day’s engagement; but our loss in men was 
represented as very inconsiderable. On the follow¬ 
ing morning the French and Spaniards appeared 
to leeward: Mathews gave chase, but Iftstock’s 
division hung astern, and nothing was done that 
day. On the morrow the pursuit was renewed, 
and Lestock’s division outsailed that of Mathews; 
but then Mathews hoisted a signal for leaving off 
the chase, and bore away for Port Mahon, to 
repair, in our arsenals there, the damage he had 
sustained. In a dose, land-bound sea like the 
Mediterranean the winds are often seen to vary so 
much that there will be a good breeze at one point, 
and scarcely a cap of wind half a league behind;— 
there are also inequalities in the sailing of ships, 
and capabilities of sailing better .under one wind 
than another, that may account for great irregu¬ 
larity in a pursuit; but on the present occasion it 


was generally believed that the jealousy and hatred 
of the two commanders were the solc«auSe of the 
esaape of the enemy. Mathews, as superior in 
command, suspended Lestock, and sent hitn home 
to England for trial; but he was soon after re¬ 
called himself, and subjected equally with Lestock 
to the ordeal of a court martial, on which men 
were too passionate to be impartial. The House 
of Commons had interfered, and the proceedings 
were long and tedious; but in the end the court- 
martial honourably acquitted Lestock and declared 
Mathews for ever incapable of serving his majesty. 
Several commanders of ships were cashiered at the 
same time. The Spanish admiral who had es¬ 
caped into Carthagena was made a marquis, and 
the Frenchman was promoted for not having been 
w T orse beaten than he was.* The remaining naval 
operations of the year were unimportant, if we 
except the return of Commodore Anson, who added 
a curious episode to the maritime history of his 
country. Anson, as we have shown, had been 
appointed to go to the South Seas in 1740, to harass 
the unsuspecting coasts of Chili and Peru, and to 
co-operate occasionally with Admiral Vernon across 
the Isthmus of Darien. The small squadron 
placed under his command was delayed till the 
season was far advanced, and, what was far worse, 
his ships were scarcely sea-worthy and badly 
found in provisions and accommodations—because, 
as usual, the contractors, commissioners, and dock¬ 
yard men had been allowed to make their infa¬ 
mous profits at the expense of the safety and health 
of hundreds of brave men. In doubling Cape 
Horn in March 1741, his store ship, the Wager, 
was wrecked, and the rest of his ships were scat¬ 
tered. With only his own ship, the Centurion, 
he reached in June the solitary island of Juan 
Fernandez, having lost on his way, chiefly l>y 
scurvy, 200 from a crew of between 400 and 500 
men. At Juan Fernandez he was joined by the 
Gloucester, a sloop, and a pink laden with provi¬ 
sions, which had fought their way after their 
bold leader. With these vessels, arid not more 
than 335 men, he left Juan Fernandez in Sep¬ 
tember to scour the Pacific side of Spanish Ame¬ 
rica. His exploits bore a close resemblance to 

* Smollett, a very competent critic in suchmatters, nays, “ Ailmirnl 
Mathews, on his arrival at Minorca,; accused Lestock of having 
misitehaved on the day of action; suspended him from his office, and 
sent him prisoner to England, where, in his turn, he accused his 
accuser. Long licfore the engagement, these two officers hod ex¬ 
pressed the most virulent resentment ngainst each other. Mathews 
was brave, open, and undisguised; but proud, imperious, and precipi¬ 
tate. Lestock had signalised his courage on many occasions, and 
perfectly understood the whole discipline of the navy; but he was 
cool, cunning, and vindictive. Ho had been treated superciliously 
by Mathews, and in revengo took advantage of his errors and preci¬ 
pitation. To gratify this passion, he betrayed the interest and glory of 
his country; for it is not tube doubted that he might have come up in 
time to engage, and in that case the fleets of France and Spain would 
in all likelihood have been destroyed; but ho intrenched himself 
within tho punctilios'of discipline, and saw with pleasure his antago¬ 
nist expose himself to the hazard of death, ruin, and disgrace. 
Mathews himself, in tho sequel, sacrificed his duty to his resentment, 
in restraining Lestock from pursuing and attacking the combined 
squadrons on the third day after the engagement, when they appeared 
disabled and in manifest disorder, and would have fallen an easy 

a had they been vigorously attacked. One cun hardly, without 
latino, reflect upon these instances, in which a community has 
so severely suffered from the personal animosity of individuals,"'* 
UUt. Eng. 
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those of the Buccaneers: he made prize of all the 
vessels he could meet, and he burnt towns and 
villages. He could hardly do more, as the miser¬ 
able failures of Vernon made his intended co¬ 
operation across the Isthmus of Darien a dream. 
But he boldly conceived a project of his own, which 
was to intercept the Manilla galleon, a Spanish 
ship which sailed annually between Manilla, one 
of the Philippine islands, and Acapulco in Mexico, 
laden with silver and other valuable commodities. 
After hovering on the coast of America eight or 
nine months, he stretched across the vast Pacific 
Ocean, with ships that would fill with despair a 
modern mariner, and with crews perishing of 
scurvy. In the course of his long voyage he was 
obliged, to destroy the Gloucester and the two other 
vessels from want of men to navigate them, and 
in the Centurion, his only remaining ship, he 
could hardly muster half a crew, even when all 
the survivors were assembled in her. While rest¬ 
ing on shore on the uninhabited island of Tinian, 
one of the Ladrones, the Centurion was driven out 
to seu; but the men on board contrived, after some 
time, to work her back to the island. Instead of 
despairing, Anson had, during her absence, 
begun to construct a vessel, working himself like 
a shipwright. From the Ladrones he shaped his 
course for China, got into the bay of Canton in 
November 1742, and cast anchor at Macao. There 
he new-sheathed the rotting Centurion and pro¬ 
cured some fresh seamen. Having well calculated 
his time he sailed from the bay of Canton to the 
straits of Manilla, where he met and captured the 
great galleon, mounted with 40 guns and carrying 
GOO men. The battle, though short, was vigorous; 
and in the moment-of victory a fire broke out near 
the powder room of the Centurion, which but for 
the presence of mind of the commodore would have 
blown the victors into the fltir. The value of the 
prize in bullion and other effects was estimated at 
313,000/. He returned to China, sold the prize 
ship, and then began his voyage homeward by 
the Cape of Good Hope. After suffering many 
hardships and running risks innumerable, he got 
into the Channel, passed through the heart of a 
French fleet, without seeing them, in a thick fog, 
and finally arrived safely at Spithead on the 15th 
of June of the present year, 1744. All the trea¬ 
sure-he brought with him in coin, bullion, and 
gold and silver dust, amounted in value to one 
million and a quarter sterling. It was resolved 
for popular purposes to get up an exhibition; and 
on the 4th of July thirty waggons from Ports¬ 
mouth carrying the treasure brought home passed 
through the Strand and Cheapside to the Tower, 
guarded by the ship’s crew, and preceded by the 
officers with swords drawn, music playing, and 
colours flying, the flags taken from the Spaniards, 
mid particularly that of the great galleon, making 
«n attractive part of the exhibition. Anson, who 
had greatly enriched himself, was presently made 
rear-admiral of the blue.* 

* In the month of July Sir John Bulchen sailed from Spithead to 
VOL. IV. 


The incidents of, the land war during 1744 were 
various. Louis XV., in the month of May, went 
into Flanders to take the command of his own 
army, which amounted to 80,000 men. Marshal 
Saxe, fortunately for the French, was left with the 
real direction, for of war Louis knew nothing. 
King George had expected that the allies would 
muster a force equal to that of the enemy, but all 
that could really be got together was a discordant 
army of English, Dutch, Austrians, and Flemings, 
of about 52,000 men. With this vast superiority 
Louis was enabled to indulge for a short time in 
that spectacular part of war which had been so 
much to the taste of his great-grandfather Louis 
XIV.—that is, lie witnessed the surrender of towns 
and fortresses, which seemed made to be taken 
and retaken some half-dozen of times in every 
war. But Maria Theresa’s army, under Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, burst into Alsace, driving the 
French behind the ramparts of Strasburg; and 
then, in the month of July, the French king turned 
from witnessing the capture of ill defended towns, 
and hastened towards his invaded province, leav¬ 
ing half his army behind in Flanders under Saxe. 
But Louis was not made for the fatigues of cam¬ 
paigning, and he hud besides overeaten himself: 
he fell sick unto death at Metz on his march 
into Alsace; confessed his sins, turned olf his 
reigning mistress, and resigned himself entirely to 
his priests. In this state lie lay between life und 
death for many weeks. But a more warlike hand 
than his was now outstretched against the Aus¬ 
trians. Frederick of Prussia suddenly broke his 
pacific engagements, tore lip his treaties, and hurst 
into Bohemia with 60,000 men, while another 
division of his army marched into Moravia. Fre¬ 
derick made straight for thc*Bohcniian capital; 
and Prague, though defended by 15,000 men, 
capitulated on the 16th of September. Before 
moving he had renewed his correspondence with 
France, and had concluded at Frankfort a sort of 
treaty with the dispossessed Emperor Charles, the 
Elector of Bavaria, who now found himself able 
to send an army under Marshal Seckendorf into 
his lost hereditary dominions. Seckendorf entered 
Bavaria, drove the Austrian army there before 
him, and re-conducted his master Charles to 
Munich, his ancient capital. Terrified at these 
successes of Frederick and Seckendorf, the court of 
Vienna hastily recalled Prince Charles from the 
French province of Alsace, whither the sick Louis 
had been .going. The abld*Lorrainer recrossed the 
Rhine with admirable skill in the face of a strong 
French army, and proceeded by forced marches to 
Bohemia, where Frederick was carrying every¬ 
thing before him. The Hungarians, to whom 
Maria Theresa again fled, renewed their heroic 
exertions, and crowded into Bohemia to serve 

look niter the French fleet at Brest. In the Bay of Biscay lie 
encountered n dreadful storm, which sunk his own ship the Victory, 
then esteemed the most beautiful tint-rate in the world, and he and 
eleven hundred others perished in her. The rest of the dispersed 
fleet wob collected by Admiral Stewart, the second in command, who 
led the greater part of them back to Plymouth In a disabled condi¬ 
tion. 
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under Prince Charles. Frederick called upon the 
French marshals on the Rhine to assist him; and 
he called in vain—the French were unwilling to 
engage themselves again in the heart of Austria 
hut his opponent was almost daily reinforced by 
large bodies of Croatians, Pandours, and other 
light troops, who cut off all stragglers, seized upon 
convoys and magazines, and harafsed the Prussians 
perpetually by ambuscades, and night attacks. 
Frederick soon found himself obliged to retrace 
his steps through Bohemia, and to abandon to 
their fate his garrisons at. Tabor and other places. 
His retreat through a mountainous country was 
exceedingly disastrous;—many of the Prussians 
were killed, many more taken, and their king him¬ 
self had a narrow escape. They considered them¬ 
selves fortunate, when, at the beginning of De¬ 
cember, they found themselves clear of Bohemia, 
and once more in Silesia. In beginning his retreat 
Frederick fancied that General Einsicdcl could 
maintain himself in Prague; but Einsiedel was 
obliged to abandon his heavy artillery and to march 
out of that capital at the end of November; and 
before he got across the Bohemian frontier his 
force of 11,000 men was reduced to 6000. Fre¬ 
derick afterwards acknowledged that in* this the 
most disastrous of all his campaigns he had com¬ 
mitted more faults and blunders than ever general 
had done before: but the illness of the King of 
France, and the despondency and backwardness of 
the French, were events over which he had no 
controul, and which greatly affected the issue of 
the war. lie left his army in winter quarters in 
Silesia, and hastened to Berlin to raise more men 
for the shambles. Owing to exertions which had 
tended to weaken them in other quarters, the 
French were enabled to gain some brilliant but 
transient successes on the side of Italy. The 
Prince de Conti suddenly crossed the Alps by the 
Col de Tende, took by assault various important 
places, penetrated into Piedmont, joined some 
Spaniards under the Infant Don Philip, and routed 
the King of Sardinia in a bloody battle fought 
near the town of Coni. But the French could not 
keep their ground, and, perishing from want of 
supplies and the avenging muskets and knives 
of the peasantry whose fields they had desolated, 
they soon retreated through the defiles of the Alps 
into Savoy. But in Lower Italy the allies of 
England were singularly unsuccessful, and a 
Neapolitan army, for once in modern history, 
stood firm on the fifld of battle and gallantly 
won a victory.- The remnant of the Spanish army 
had retreated by Rimini to the frontiers of Naples. 
The Austrian general, Prince Lobkowitz, followed 
them and threatened to attack them even on the 
Neapolitan territory, complaining that his majesty 
Don Carlos had, by giving them shelter and succour, 
and by other proceedings, broken the neutrality to 
whieh he had pledged himself when Commodore 
Martin threatened his capital and his very palace 
with bombardment. Don Carlos, on the other side, 
proclaimed that the conquest of his dominions was 


all along a part of the scheme of the Austrians; 
that the Spanish fugitives, who had claimed the 
shelter of his frontiers, were too few rfnd powerless 
to Excite any rational fears; and that now Lob- 
kowitz’s real design was to drive him out of his 
states. He then put his wife and children for 
safety within the strong fortress of Gaeta, and 
marched to his frontiers to join the Spaniards there 
and face Lobkowitz and the Austrians. He was 
followed by an army of 25,000 Neapolitans, and 
the Spaniards and their partisans made nearly 
20,000 men more. Lobkowitz on the other hand 
had about 35,000 men in all—but they were men 
that had served in many wars, and that had been 
accustomed to speak with derision of a Neapolitan 
army. After numerous manoeuvres, in which ithe 
Austrians tried to penetrate into the Neapolitan 
kingdom by the difficult passes of the Abruzzi, 
Don Carlos advanced a little into the neighbouring 
Btates of the Pope, and took quarters in Velletri, a 
considerable city situated on the summit of a steep 
hill, covered from root to top with vineyards and 
olive groves. Here Lobkowitz thought to surround 
him and catch him as in a trap; but on the night, 
between the 10th and 11th of August, the Austrians, 
after penetrating into Velletri and setting fire to 
one of the suburbs, were repulsed with tremendous 
loss by the Neapolitans and Spaniards; and Lob¬ 
kowitz, instead of taking the kingdom of Naples, 
was finally compelled to retreat behind the Pp. 
With an army reduced by famine and malaria 
fever Lobkowitz began his retreat in the night of 
the 1st of November: the Neapolitans and Spaniards 
followed him as far as the Tiber; but there they 
slackened their pursuit, and Don Cart os, after 
paying his respects to the Pope, returned to his 
capital. * 

In the month of October the turbulent old 
Duchess Dowager of Marlborough found peace at 
Inst in the grave, having equally survived her 
friends and her enemies. Out of her enormous 
wealth she bequeathed large legacies to the leaders 
of the opposition. Thus Chesterfield got 20,000/. 
and the reversion of an estate at Wimbledon, and 
Pitt 10,000/. The day of her death was also that 
of the death of the Countess .Granville, mother to 
Lord Carteret, who thereupon became Earl Gran¬ 
ville. This minister was still in the highest favour 
with the king, but he had become proportionably 
odious to the Duke of Newcastle and his other 
colleagues, who seemed determined to drive him 

* The Marshal de Belleislo lied always been considered, next to 
Cardinal de Toncin. as the chief promoter of the war of France 
against us. In the course of the autumn this Belleisle and his 
brother were sent by Louis XV. on a mission to Frederick of Prussia, 
who was fallen into tho emlMrrassmcnts and adversities wo have 
narrated: taking the shortest road, the two Frenchmen ventured to 
go through Hanover, but, while they were changing hones at a vil¬ 
lage in that electorate, they were seized and detained by the local 
authorities. Soon after they were sent over as prisoners to England, 
and, refusing to give their parole in the form required of them, thpy 
wore both committed to close confinement in Windsor Castle. This 
treatment of two diplomatists made a great noise; the Emperor 
Charles complained that their arrest was a breach of the privilege* 
of tiie empire; George seemed disposed to keep them fast, not as 
prisoners of war but as state prisoners and spies; but after several 
months’ detention they were, upon the decision of the three field 
mar s hals, Stair, Cobham and Wade, declared to be prisonen of war, 
and sent back to France under a cartel. , 
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from office. There was nothing new nor edifying 
in these cabinet squabbles and court intrigues. 
Carteret, or Granville, drinking as hard as UBqal, 
wanted still more power; and in the month of 
November the Duke of Newcastle and his brother 
Mr. Pelham told his majesty, for themselves and 
for the greater part of the cabinet, that he must 
choose between their resignations and the dismissal 
of Granville.* George, in this extremity, entreated 
the liarl of Orford to come up to town and give 
his advice. Walpole obeyed the summons, but 
his advice was strongly against driving matters to 
extremities by retaining Granville. The Prince 
of Wales, who was now living on better terras 
with his father, was also consulted by George; but 
the prince could do nothing with his friends of 
the opposition, who were all bent upon the expul¬ 
sion of Granville. The king bitterly blamed the 
Duke of Newcastle, saying of him—“He is grown 
as jealous of Lord Granville as he used to be of 
Walpole, and wants to be prime minister, which, a 
puppy! how can he be?” Nevertheless he found 
himself compelled, on the 23rd of November, to 
dismiss Granville. Lord Winchelsca, with his 
new board of admiralty, and a few other in¬ 
ferior placemen, retired with the expelled mi¬ 
nister : the Earl of Harrington was re-appointed 
to the place which Granville had vacated. Strong 
efforts were made to overcome the personal 
aversion of the king to Lord Chesterfield and 
Mr. Pitt, in order to gratify that section of the 
Whigs, and also to induce his majesty to give some 
employment to Sir John Hynde Cotton, in order to 
keep the Tories quiet: for the Pelhams, in seek¬ 
ing for parliamentary, aid, had not overlooked the 
Litter party; and one of the most flattering pro¬ 
mises they had made to the king was, that, Carteret 
being once removed, they should still the noisy 
voice of opposition in parliament. In short, they 
wanted to make what they rather inelegantly 
termed a broad-bottomed ministry; that is to say, 
a cabinet which should have for its basis men of 
all parties, from which, however, the particular 
adherents both of Pulteney and Carteret were to 
be carefully excluded. George, who could never 
forget the affair of his father’s legacies, and the 
attempt of Chesterfield to bring to light the sup¬ 
pressed will, and who had otherwise been incensed 
by the parliamentary conduct of that lord, would 
on no account have him about his person as one of 
the secretaries of state, the post which his lord- 
ship aspired to; but he reluctantly consented to 
give him the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland. Pitt 
might have been gratified with a place if he would 

* According to one account, Carteret, provoked at finding himself 
frequently outvoted in the cabinet by four to one. had declared that 
if his colleague* chose to take the government upon themselves they 
might, but that, if they would not, lie would: that then both parties 
began to look for other aid, in which Carteret failed and the Pel¬ 
hams were successful; that then Lord llardwickc, tho chunrellor, 
drew up a strong memorial representing the bail management of 
foreign affairs; and that this memorial, aftor being approved by tho 
Pelhama, and the Dukes of Devonshire, Dorset, Argyll, and Monta¬ 
gue, was presented to tho king, who showed by his countenance his 
displeasure at it, but who. having no other remedy, finally signified 
to the chancellor that Carteret should resign.—Lord John Russell, 
Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe. 


have accepted a minor one, but he proudly said 
that he would be sccretary-at-war or nothing; and 
so he remained in opposition, but only for a few 
days, for the Duke of Newcastle and Pelham, who 
felt his assistance indispensable, assured him that 
the king’s antipathy should soon be overcome, and 
that he should then have what he wanted. Pitt, 
therefore, resigned his place in the household of 
the Prince of Wales, who was now losing his party 
and his influence by inclining to the displaced 
minister Carteret and the Hanoverian faction. 
After bitter complaints of not being allowed to 
have a will of his own,—of being forced by his 
ministers to employ one that was an enemy to bis 
Houses—George, consented to make Sir John Ilyndc 
Cotton treasurer of the chamber in the royal house¬ 
hold. The changeling Tory Lord Gower was 
restored to his former office of lord privy seal, 
from which Lord Cholmondcley was dismissed ; 
the Duke of Dorset got the presidency of the coun¬ 
cil, vacated by Harrington; the Duke of Bedford 
became first lord of the admiralty in the room of 
Winchelsea, having the Earl of Sandwich as second 
commissioner; Mr. Grenville was made another 
of the junior lords of the admiralty; Lyttleton ob¬ 
tained a seat at the treasury board; and even the 
tricksy Bubb Dodington got on the broad-bottom, 
for he was appointed treasurer of the navy. lie 
is understood, indeed, to have been at the head of 
a secret opposition committee of six, which had 
throughout the session directed all the operations 
in the Commons against the late ministry. Lord 
Hardwicke remained chancellor, Mr. Pelham first 
lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer, and the Duke of Newcastle one of the secre¬ 
taries of state, Lord Harrington being made the 
other in the room of Lord Granville, though with¬ 
out succeeding to the premiership which had been 
held by his predecessor. The Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, Walpole’s rough diamond and steady friend, 
remained satisfied with the post of steward of the 
household. The makers of this broad-bottom 
administration told the king that he might now 
look round the House of Commons and not find 
one man of business or of any weight capable of 
heading or conducting an opposition. 

A.n. 1745.—“This general coalition,” sayB Lord 
John Russell, “ smoothed the great sea of parlia¬ 
mentary debate; and the session is remarkable for 
producing scarcely a single division. |Yet the 
conduct of the new ministry did not essentially 
differ from that of Lord Carteret.” The oppo¬ 
nents of that minister—the Chesterfields, the Pitts, 
the Lyttletons—had constantly reproached him for 
leaning to Hanover and employing or paying 
Hanoverian troops; and they had exhausted their 
eloquence upon this particular topic: yet these 
men now, in office, or (as in Pitt’s case) making 
sure ofibeing in, found i^ necessary to qualify their 
criticism; and they only escaped by a practical 
equivoque from pursuing precisely the same line 
that they had condemned and denounced in Car¬ 
teret. Pitt read a sort of recantation in the House 
3 r 2 
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in the month of January, upon a motion for conti¬ 
nuing the army in Flanders; and, though the 
Hanoverian troops were nominally dismissed, an 
increased subsidy was voted to the Queen of Hun; 
gary,* to enable her to take those very troops into 
her pay. This she did; and the Hanoverians con¬ 
tinued to serve in the allied armies as much in 
the pay of England as they had been before. But 
there was more than this: when the popular outcry 
grew faint, die farce of paying them indireedy was 
suspended, the money was counted out again from 
the English treasury, and the number of Hano¬ 
verians was increased from 15,000, which it had 
been in Carteret’s time, to 22,000! In the same easy 
way a new subsidy for the Elector of Saxony was 
carried by the patriots and die broad-bottom men 
as soon as Carteret was removed ; 24,000/. were 
voted for the Elector of Cologne, and 8000/. for 
the Elector of Mayence. Not a whisper was now 
raised against our increasing and complicating our 
foreign engagements, which a few months before 
had been considered so dangerous by the oppo¬ 
sition ;—the Quadruple Alliance, concluded in 
January between England, Holland, Austria, and 
Saxony, binding the last-mentioned power to fur¬ 
nish 30,000 men for the defence of Bohemia, and 
binding England to pay two-thirds of the whole 
subsidy to the Saxon Elector, while Holland paid 
but one-third, met with no comment and excited 
no complaint in the House of Commons. To move 
the Dutch to some greater degree of activity in the 
war, Chesterfield, before going over to his lord- 
lieutenancy, repaired to the Hague, and negotiated 
and diplomatised (as he always did) with ability 
and success. At last, the States engaged to have 
60,000 men under arms for the ensuing campaign, 
and consented that the supreme command of the 
united armies in Flanders should be entrusted to 
George’s son, the Duke of Cumberland. The old 
Elector of Bavaria, who had hardly known one 
fortunate day since he had been elected emperor, 
died at Munich, in the month of January, of a 
complication of disorders and sufferings, physical 
and moral, that should seem sufficient to kill fifty 
men.f His son and successor to his hereditary 
states of Bavaria was wise enough not to be 
tempted by the imperial crown : he instantly 
opened negotiations with Maria Theresa; engaged 
to vote for her husband, the Duke of Lorraine, in 
the next Imperial Diet; renounced all claims what¬ 
soever to any part of the Austrian succession; and 
promised to recall his troops from the French 
army, and never Bend them to assist the King of 
Prussia. The Queen of Hungary, on her part, 
agreed to acknowledge that the election of the late 
emperor was good and valid, and also to restore 
whatever territory she had occupied or conquered 
in Bavaria; and upon these terms a treaty was 
concluded at Fuessen. 

Before the annual waste of human life began 
that great minister died, who had checked it for so 

• Her subsidy was raised from 3O0.00Ci.to 000.000/. 

f Voltaire, Sieclo de Louis XV. 


many years. Walpole, Earl of Orford, was sick 
and Buffering when summoned to Ixmdon by 
Gtyjrge to give his advice in his ministerial diffi¬ 
culties. He soon returned to Houghton, employ¬ 
ing four days on the journey, and suffering excru¬ 
ciating torments all the way. When at Houghton 
he called in the celebrated Dr. Jurin; but the new 
physician could do nothing for the old man, whose 
disorder was the worst kind of stone. His only 
relief was opium, and he took so much of that 
drug that for six weeks he was almost in a con¬ 
stant state of stupefaction. But neither opium nor 
pain could make him forget what he had learned 
at court, dr wholly confuse his intellect. A few 
days before he died the Duke of Cumberland sent 
his governor, Mr. Poyntz, to consult him on a 
very delicate subject: George, for political pur¬ 
poses, had set his heart upon marrying his second 
son to a daughter of the King of Denmark; 
but, as the young lady was deformed, the Duke of 
Cumberland was much averse to the match, and 
wished to know from his father’s old minister 
which would be the best means of avoiding it. 
Walpole, who well knew that the king’s obstinacy 
was to be moved only by his avarice or by his 
dread of fresh parliamentary contentions, reflected 
a moment, and then told Poyntz that he must 
advise the duke to give his consent to the mar¬ 
riage upon condition of receiving a separate, 
ample, and immediate revenue and establish¬ 
ment ; “ and believe me,” added the dying minis¬ 
ter, “ the match will then be no longer pressed 
upon him.” The Duke of Cumberland followed 
this advice, and the event justified the prediction. 
Walpole expired on the 18th of March, 1745, in 
the sixty ninth year of his age; thus escaping the 
mournful spectacle of the civil war which was 
about to rage in the northern parts of our island.* 
In the month of April Marshal Saxe found 
himself at the head of 76,000 French troops in 
Flanders; and, after a few movements to puzzle 
and embarrass the allies, he marched suddenly 
upon Tournay, and invested that place in the be¬ 
ginning of May. England had furnished all the 
troops she had promised, and had about 28,000 
brave men under arms in that old battle-field of 
Europe; but the Dutch, instead of sending 50,000 
and keeping 10,000 in garrison, had hardly sent 
25,000; and the Austrians mustered no more than 
eight or nine squadrons of horse. As if the infe¬ 
riority of number to the French was not sufficient 
to insure a bad campaign, the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, who had indisputably some (not many) of the 
qualities of a great general, and who was young and 
active at least, found himself under the control of an 
old Austrian pedant in war, Marshal Konigsegg,— 
and hampered and thwarted by the Dutch general, 
Prince Waldeck. At the earnest instance of Wal- 
deck and the States-General, Cumberland moved 
with this inferior force to relieve Tournay, which 
ought to have been strong enough to defend itself, 
for it was esteemed one of the best fortresses in the 

* Coxe, Memoirs. 
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Low Countries, and there were 9000 Dutch within 
it. well supplied with everything. Having come 
to this resolution of relieving Tournay, the allied 
armies ought to have been quick and sudden in 
their motions; but they lost time,—they went at 
parade pace,—and, when they got near Tournay, 
they found that Saxe was well prepared to meet 
them. That skilful and active general, leaving 
] 5,000 of his foot to block up the fortress, moved 
with the rest of his army of 60,000 horse and foot, 
to an excellent position between Toumay and Fon- 
tenoy, which he presently occupied and strength¬ 
ened with numerous works. And while he lay 
there Louis XV. and the Dauphin arrived post 
from Paris, and joined him, to the great joy and 
encouragement of the French army. If the young 
Pretender had been allowed, he would have fol¬ 
lowed the French king, and his first encounter 
with Cumberland would have been at Fontenoy 
instead of Culloden. When the allies came up 
they found the French encamped on the gentle 
heights that rise from the right bank of the river 
Scheldt, with that river and the village of Antoine 
on their right, Fontenoy and a narrow valley in 
their front, and a small wood on their left. As 
at Dettingen, the French had a free passage 
across the river by means of a bridge; and 
this bridge was defended by a tele du pmt and 
by a strong body of reserve. Fontenoy and An¬ 
toine were well fortified and garrisoned; redoubts 
were thrown up between the two villages, and 
there were abbatis on the left in front of the wood. 
Apparently nothing daunted—it may be suspected 
that they were not skilful enough to detect at a 
glance the whole strength of the position—the 
allied generals resolved still to relieve Tournay 
and engage; and, driving in the French picqucts 
and outposts, they advanced in gallant style. But 
night fell, operations were suspended, and the 
troops lay under their arms till the following 
morning, the 11th of May (n.s.). At about four 
o’clock in the morning a brisk cannonade began 
on both sides,* and before six both armies were 
closely engaged. The Duke of Cumberland with 
the'English and Hanoverians advanced against the 
left of the French, and detached General Ingoldsby 
to clear the wood there and carry a redoubt a little 
beyond it. When Ingoldsby came up to the wood 
he found it occupied by some detachments of 
sharpshooters, whom he mistook for a whole divi¬ 
sion; and, after hesitating and losing time, he 
rode back to Cumberland for fresh instructions. 
This was a blunder; but on the other side Prince 
Waldeck and the Dutch, who had moved against 
the French’s right to attack Fontenoy and Antoine, 
gave unequivocal proofs of cowardice; for, after 
failing in their assault, and suffering from the 
French batteries, they gave ground,t and remained 

* ’’ Out cannon began to play a little after four in the morning, 
nna Uie French battoriei, with triple our weight of metal nnd uum- 
wrs too, answered ub ; about five the infautry was in march.”— 
OofcmeJ John Mmro to the Lord President, in Culloden Papers. 

T A regiment of bravo Highlanders was sent at tho beginning of 
the movoment to support the Dutch; and Colonel Munro, from 


little more than spectators of the rest of the fight. 
Nay, to increase the shame, Appius, the colonel of 
a regiment of Hesse-IIomburghers in the pay of 
the States, galloped away with most of his men to 
the town of Ath, and thence wrote a letter to the 
Dutch government to inform them that the allied 
army had been cut to pieces. Still, however, 
Cumberland, with his brave British and Hano¬ 
verian troops, persevered in his attack on the left, 
leaving the cavalry in their rear, and dragging 
some pieces of artillery with the force of their own 
nervous arms, the foot crossed a ravine, and ad¬ 
vanced full in front of the wood, the batteries, and 
the abbatis, and of the best part of the French 
army, which had had time and opportunity to 
gather strength from its right. When the combat 
became close it was terrific: our men were killed 
in heaps by the enemy’s artillery ; but still they 
went closer, sweeping away the French foot anil 
the firm Swiss guards. The Duke de Grammont, 
who had lost the day at Dettingen, found that his 
last day was come, for he was killed early in the 
struggle, and many officers better than he bit the 
dust. When the British and Hanoverians carried 
the French position on the left,* and looked with 
the eyes of conquerors to the right, they could see 
nothing of their allies the Dutch; and presently 

whose letter wo have quoted in tho preceding nobs, was with them. 
In the same letter Munro says—“ We wore to supjiort the Dutch, 
who, in their usual way, were very dilatory. Wo tho Highlanders 
got within miisket*shot of the batteries at Fontenoy, whore we re¬ 
ceived three full tires from batteries and small arms, which killed us 
forty men and one ensigu. Here we were obliged to skulk behind 
houses and hedges for about an hour und a half, waiting for the 
Dutch, who, when they enme up, behaved hut so so. Our regiment 
being in some disorder, I wanted to draw them up in rear of the 
Dutch, which their general woiftd scarce allow of; hut ut last I did 
it, and soon marched them again to the front. In half an hour alter 
the Dutch gave way, and Sir Robert Munro thought proper wo 
should retire; for we had then the whole batteries from the enemy’s 
ground playing upon us, and 501H) foot ready to fall upon us. Wo 
retired; but before We hod marched fifty yards we hail’ordm to re¬ 
turn to the attack; which we did; nnd, in almut ten miuutes after, 
had orders to march directly, with nil expedition, to assist the Hano¬ 
verians, who had got by this time well advanced upon the batteries 
upon the left.” According to another Scotch ofliecr engaged, the 
Dutch confidently undertook to make themselves masters of Fontenoy 
early in the morning; “hut, not hating rightly reconnoitred it, 
found, to their surprise, a fosse round it, and that the French, by 
cutting tlic roofs of tbc bouses and letting them fall in, had raised so 
many cannon upon the rubbish as made the place impregnable.”— 
letter from lieutenant John Forbes to Captain Hugh Forbes, in 
Culloden Papers. 

• " I wont describe the reuse of our failure, says Lieutenant 
Forbes, ■■ although I know it; but sure never troops behaved with 
more iutropidity than the English; nor never have troops suffered so 
much, lu short, there was but one way of mnrcliing into tho ground 
where we wero to form our line, which was through the village of 
Veson, The opening would not allow nlwve fourteen or twenty 
abreast; nnd from thenro to the French bntteries n rising ground 
like u glacis, and they nt half-cannon shot distance. General Camp¬ 
bell, with twelve squadrons, was ordered through the defile first, as a 
corps to cover the mouth of the opening, whilst the infantry marched 
in ; which, as they marched from the right, formed as noon as they 
went in ; so one regiment covered another, till they formed all the 
way to the left. You may believe this took up a great deal of time; 
in which the French batteries played incessantly on the twelve 
squadrons and on the troops as they formed; but, os it is impossible 
to describe a thing unlessyou had a plan before you, I shall only say 
we formed with ail the regularity in tlie world, and wo marched up 
towards tlie enemy, who were all along upon the height with their 
dillerent batteries; tho whole length of which run a hollow way. 
that they had made a very good entrenchment. Off we beat them 
out of tins hollow way, and gained tlie height, whence we had the 
first view of tlieir bodies, at about 200 paces distance; an immense 
numlier of them, ami numberless cannon still playing upon us. 
Here wo dressed our lines, and began to march towards them; when 
pop they went iuto another entrenchment, extremely well provided 
and flanked with batteries of cannon. Nevertheless, on we went, 
drove them from that, which was the Unit small shot we had an 
opportunity to make use of from the beginning, which was now ncur 
six hours,— Culloden Papers. 
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they were charged where they stood by masses of 
the French cavalry. But charge after charge was 
wasted upon them, and, instead of retreating, they 
pressed forward in the view of taking Fontenov in 
the rear, and cutting the French off from their 
bridge across the Scheldt. “ If,” says Voltaire, 
“ the Dutch had moved at this moment and joined 
the British, there would have been no resource, 
nay, no retreat for the French army; nor, in all 
probability, for the king and for his son.” Louis, 
in fact, had been advised to seek safety in flight; 
but either because he thought flight more danger¬ 
ous than staying where lie was, or from some 
nobler motive, he refused to quit the field, though 
repeatedly urged to it by Marshal Saxe, who, it 
is said, was actually preparing to retreat himself. 
Old Konigsegg congratulated the English prince 
as a conqueror; but his compliments were prema¬ 
ture. Saxe, who could not at first credit the fact, 
saw that Waldcck and the Dutch were determined 
to keep aloof; and then, calling away all the 
troops that had held Fontenov and Antoine, laying 
bare the right of his position (which ought to have 
been occupied by our allies), bringing up the house¬ 
hold troops and the entire body of his reserve, he 
jtried to crush the British and Hanoverians by a 
last desperate effort. It was melancholy then to 
see the brave Irish brigade in the pay of France 
turn the first and most furious of all against their 
English brethren. From the necessity of the 
ground they now occupied between the wood and 
Fontcnoy, which ground was hollow and narrow, 
British and Hanoverian foot were huddled together 
in compact masses. Saxe, by the advice of the 
Duke de Richelieu, brought four pieces of heavy 
artillery to play upon them in this condition; and 
while the cannon roared with murderous effect in 
their front, they were attacked in flank by fresh 
troops, both horse and foot. Meanwhile their own 
cavalry did little or nothing. This inactivity is ac¬ 
counted for by the roughness of the ground; but 
surely English horses could ride where the French 
could; and we aTe disposed to believe that, as usual, 
our cavalry was far inferior to our foot.* But the 
foot itself was at last compelled to fall back, which 
they did slowly and with their faces to their foes. 
It is related of the Duke of Cumberland that lie 
was the last in the retreat,—that he called upon 
his men to remember Blenheim and Ramillies, 
and that he threatened to shoot one of his officers 
whom he saw running. Thus retreating, the Eng¬ 
lish and Hanoverian infantry came to their horse, 
who then presented a front to the French and 
checked their pursuit. They were joined by their 
precious allies the Dutch, and then they all hastened 
together back to the strong walls of Ath. If the 
men had had their will, and no enemy in their 
rear, it might have been difficult to prevent a very 
different kind of combat, for their firry against the 

* 

• It Appears that one regiment of hone—the Oiford Blues—be¬ 
haved better here than they had done at Dettingen. " The Blues,” 
writes a Scottish officer, " behaved woll, and rubbed off the stain of 
Dettingen.”— Letter fom Colonel John ilmro to tho lari Pretident, 
in Cutloden Papert. . 


Dutch was boundless * In this battle of Fontcnoy 
the British lost, in killed and wounded, more than 
4000 men, and the Hanoverians nearly 2000. 
They left behind them a few pieces of artillery, 
but no standards, and scarcely any prisoners ex¬ 
cept the wounded, who here, as in the victory of 
Dettingen, were abandoned to the mercy of the 
enemy. The French, on their part, owned to a 
loss of 7000 men; but it is believed that on both 
sides the numbers were under-rated. Among 
the English officers of distinction who fell were, 
Lieutenant-General Campbell and Major-General 
Ponsonby. “ The action,” says a Highland officer 
engaged,* “ will, I believe, be found to be the 
bloodiest as to officers that has happened to the 
British in the memory of man.The Hano¬ 

verians behaved most gallantly and bravely; and 
had the Dutch taken example from them wc had 
supped in Toumay.” Tournay, the cause of this 
vast slaughter, was delivered up through an asto¬ 
nishing piece of treachery, llertsall, a principal 
engineer in the Dutch service, and who was chiefly 
relied upon for the defence of the place, sold him¬ 
self to the French, escaped to their camp the third 
day of the siege, and assisted them with his advice 
and information in carrying on their approaches. 
This Hertsall, moreover, took off with him two 
persons who had had the care of the sluices and 
reservoirs, which, before they deserted, they so 
spoiled that the water ran out. It was also sup¬ 
posed that the seemingly accidental blowing up of 
a powder magazine, with good part of a Dutch 
regiment, was owing to trains the traitor Hertsall 
had laid before he went oft’.t The town of Tour- 
nay surrendered in a fortnight; and the citadel a 
week after! The French next invested the citadel 
of Ghent, which capitulated after an equally dis¬ 
graceful defence; as did, in a brief time, Bruges, 
Dcndcrmond, and Oudenard. Then, while the 
allies were covering Brussels and Antwerp, the 
French besieged and carried the town of Ostend. 
Here again a Dutch officer was suspected of 
treachery, and wonder and consternation was ex¬ 
cited among the allies at seeing that the old spirit, 
as well as the old politics, of the States-Gencral 
had quite left them, and that their high mighti¬ 
nesses, to all appearance, observed the rapid paces 
making by the French towards the entire conquest 
of the Low Countries without exerting their full 
strength to oppose them. 

Encouraged by the successes of his ally, Frede¬ 
rick of Prussia scomcd the representations of Lord 

* 

• " It was monstrous,” saw Philip Yorko, in a lettor to Horan; 
Walpole the elder, *' for the Dutch not to have even half the quota 
which they had agreed to bring into tho field. .... When the 
battle was fought, the whole confederate army, according to the best 
accounts I have seen, consisted of 46 battalions, and 73 squadrons, 
making in all 83,000 effective men: the French, of 102 battalions, 
and 149 squadrons, making 60,000; a terrible disproportion, consi¬ 
dering, at the same time, how advantageously they were posted, ami 
lined with so many batteries. We have iiad few particular account < 
of the action: some of those first dispatched were stopped on the 
other side of the water, and the officers write with caution and re¬ 
serve. It is whispered about that Prince W&ldeek pushed us into 
this desperate attempt; tho host thing that can be said for it, now it 
is over, here is, that our Johns were fighting for their money, and 
that there was no other chance for raising the siege.” 
t Letter of Philip Yorko, cited in preceding note. 
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Harrington, who had gone to Hanover with King 
George, and who was attempting to mediate a 
peace between Prussia and Austria. After defeat¬ 
ing Prince Charles of* Lorraine in Silesia, Frede¬ 
rick threw himself between the Austrians and their 
auxiliaries the Saxons, and defeated both on the 
3rd of June, in the decisive battle of Hohcn Fried- 
berg, where, for the first time, he really displayed 
the abilities of a great general. The loss of the 
Austrians was estimated at 9000 in killed and 
wounded, and as many in prisoners. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine then retreated into Bohemia, 
and by the end of June he had collected a fresh 
army in an entrenched camp at KonigBgratz. 
Frederick soon entered into Bohemia, with the 
view—if he could do no more—of wasting and 
consuming all the means of subsistence along that 
frontier, so as to render it impossible for the 
Austrians to winter there. He advanced to Chlum, 
and there fixed himself for a time. In the mean 
while Maria Theresa, chiefly through the influence 
of George, whose faculty of subsidising with Eng¬ 
lish money made him all powerful in the electoral 
college and among the petty potentates of Ger¬ 
many, had the satisfaction of seeing her husband 
Francis elected emperor by the Diet of Frankfort 
on the 13th of September. The King of Prussia 
and the Elector Palatine entered a vain protest 
against the election. United with the vast pos¬ 
sessions of the Austrian family, the imperial 
dignity was something; but separately it was 
little more than a sounding word or an empty 
pageantry. It was scarcely worth quarrelling for. 
Maria Theresa continued to govern her own states 
by and for herself, leaving her husband to play the 
emperor in his own manner. Yet it appears that 
the coronation of her husband made her insensible 
to the recent defeats of her armies, and that she 
rejected at this moment some propositions of peace 
which were* insinuated by Frederick to her minis¬ 
ter. From Frankfort, where she witnessed the 
ceremony, and was the first to cry “ Long live the 
Emperor Francis I.!” she repaired to Heidel¬ 
berg, and reviewed an army of 00,000 men, 
riding along the ranks, and displaying her beauty 
and her liberality to the soldiers. But Frederick 
was a foe born to humble the Austrian pride. In 
the month of September want of provisions com¬ 
pelled him to retreat; Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
who had been reinforced by the junction of 6000 
Bavarians, followed him with nearly 60,000 men 
in all, and enveloped him near Konigshof. The 
Prussian army did not at this moment exceed 
28,000 men; but they were veterans, whereas the 
enemy consisted in good part of new levies and 
irregular hordes of horse. Frederick again dis¬ 
played the qualities of a great general; the light 
troops of Austria took to pillaging when ^they 
ought to have been fighting, and the affair ended 
in the brilliant, and, by the Prussians, unexpected, 
victory of Soor. Frederick, who had lost all his 
own baggage, and who could procure neither pen 
nor ink, wrote to his minister with a pencil—“ I 


have beaten the Austrians; I have taken some 
prisoners; let the Te Deutn be performed.” And, 
accordingly, God was praised at Berlin for a 
frightful massacre”; for the Austrians lost upwards 
of 6000 in killed and wounded, and the Prussians 
themselves more than 5000. The conqueror con¬ 
tinued his retreat into Silesia, where he put his 
troops into winter-quarters, and then returned him¬ 
self to Berlin to see what advantages he could gain 
by negotiating. He had already induced George 
to sign a convention at Hanover, guaranteeing to 
Prussia the possession of Silesia, and he hoped 
for other advantages from the fears and increasing 
difficulties of the English sovereign. The conven¬ 
tion of Hanover he kept a profound secret; for 
any compact with England was likely to deprive 
him of his French alliance. In Italy the campaign 
was exceedingly unfavourable to the allies of Eng¬ 
land. A French and Spanish army, commanded 
by Marshal Maillebois and Don Philip, crossed 
the Alps, and, advancing into the Peninsula, was 
met by Count de Gages, with the Spanish and 
Neapolitan army that had been victorious at Vel- 
letri under Don Carlos. The proud republic of 
Genoa, resenting some recent and ancient injuries, 
declared against Austria and Sardinia, and sent 
10,000 men to join Maillebois and Don Philip. 
Admiral Rowley, who now commanded the British 
fleet in the Mediterranean, bombarded and burned 
several towns on the Genoese coast; but this 
diversion was not sufficiently important, and the 
combined army of French, Spaniards, Neapolitans, 
and Genoese, forced the passage of tin; Tanaro, and 
gave battle to the Austrians and Sardinians, under 
the command of Count Sehulcmbcrg and his Sar¬ 
dinian majesty, near Bassignano. They were com¬ 
pletely victorious. Charles Emanuel was obliged 
to retreat to his capital, and Casal, Asti, Lodi, and 
other towns submitted to the conquerors. The 
Austrians for the present were compelled to leave 
nearly the whole of Lombardy open to typn Philip, 
who made a triumphant entry into Milan, and 
fondly fancied that he had secured for good an 
Italian kingdom as well as his brother Don Car¬ 
los. Except upon the Main, where the army under 
the Prince of Conti, weakened by draughts made 
upon it to strengthen the army in Flanders, was 
compelled to retreat precipitately and with consi¬ 
derable loss before Count Traun, the French in 
Europe were nearly everywhere successful. But 
in America they sustained a considerable loss in 
the capital and island of Cape Breton, which were 
taken by 4000 volunteers from Boston, assisted by 
a few marines, and supported by Admiral Warren 
with a squadron of ten ships. 

But the flames of a more fatal war were now 
lighted on our own territory. The battle of Fonte- 
noy and our other reverses in Flanders were made 
the most of by the French, who were always skilful 
in such exaggerations. The young Pretender was 
kd to believe that his moment was come, and that, 
if he could only unfurl his banner on the hills of 
Scotland, it would soon be carried through a dis- 
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traded and defenceless land—our armies being so 
engaged in Flanders—to the capital and the palace 
of St. James’s. Charles, who had been shooting 
at Fitz-Jamea, a seat which had belonged to the 
late Duke of Berwick, went to Paris to get assist* 
ance, and to raise some money, being determined to 
go even without a French army. He found the 
French ministers quite ready to countenance his 
schemes, but very badly provided with cash, and 
rather averse to any open or decided proceeding, 
which it appears would have given offence to their 
ally, the King of Prussia, whose schemes and in¬ 
tentions and negotiations were exceedingly compli¬ 
cated. Besides, to secure the advahtag |Wfe ey 1 d 
gained, it was necessary that the FrUmh should 
keep up their army in Flanders; and their past 
experience proved that the sanguine hopes of the 
Jacobites were not to be relied upon so as to en¬ 
courage any great adventure with dr for them. 
The French cabinet wished for a diversion in Scot¬ 
land, but were not disposed to make any great 
sacrifices for it. The young Pretender might go, 
and little they cared what was his fate. The 
Highlanders had again expressly told him that his 
coming would be useWfes and desperate unless he 
brought with him at least 6000 disciplined troops, 
10,000 stand of arms, and some money. The 
rashness was Charles’s and not theirs—but dearly 
did they pay the penalty of it. He wrote to inform 
them that he was determined to come, though he 
could have neither the troops nor the arms re¬ 
quired. As for money, all that he could do was 
to borrow 180,000 livres, and to write to Rome for 
his jewels that he might pawn them. “ For our 
object,” said he, “ I would even pawn my shirt.” 
It appears that he concealed his real project from 
his father, and that all his friends in Scotland, with 
the single exception of the Duke of Perth, con¬ 
demned it, and did their best to dissuade him from 
it. But the rash young man was completely 
dazzled wifljh the French relations of Fontenoy—an 
army cut in pieces, a nation in despair,—and the 
fast succeeding reverses of all that were in alliance 
with or that were likely to assist King George in 
his hour of need completed his enchantment. The 
example of his father, which ought to have deterred 
him, urged him on; and when, at last, in the 
month of June, he revealed his design to his family 
at Rome, he said, after complaining bitterly of 
what he called the scandalous usage of the French 
court—“ Your majesty cannot disapprove a son’s 
following the example of his father. You yourself 
did the like in the year fifteen; but the circum¬ 
stances now are indeed very different, ^by being 

much more encouraging.Let what will 

happen, the stroke is struck; and I have taken a 
firm resolution to conquer or to die.” He had 
sent agents to Spain to demand succours, and had 
written to the king and queen, who, however, had 
no money or troops to spare in the adventure, and 
who were not inclined to listen to their expelled 
and ill-treated minister, Cardinal Alberoni, who 
had been exerting himself at Rome in favour of 


the Stuart. Leaving Paris, where he had long 
dropped his incognito, Charles went towards the 
coast of Normandy, and fixed his residence for a 
tinte at the Chateau de Navarre, near Evreux, the 
seat of the young Duke de Bouillon, one of his 
warmest friends. His first business was to procure 
shipping, and this, it appears, was attended with 
some difficulty, being done at last in an underhand 
manner,without the knowledge of the French court.* 
He, however, obtained the Doutelle, a fast sailing 
brig carrying 18 guns, which had recently been 
employed as a privateer against the English.! 
And he clandestinely got the convoy of the Eliza¬ 
beth, an old man-of-war carrying 67 guns. The 
Doutelle went round to the mouth of the Loire, 
and Charies and the gentlemen who had made up 
their minds to accompany him went by different 
routes to the town of Nantes. On the 2nd of July 
Charles, disguised as a student of the Scotch 
College at Paris, embarked in the Doutelle, but he 
was detained till the 13th by the non arrival of the 
Elizabeth, on board of which were embarked the 
greater port of the warlike materials lie had been 
enabled to procure, and which consisted of some 
fifteen hundred fusils, eighteen broadswords, 
twenty small field pieces, some powder, ball, and 
flints. The money, which he kept under his own 
care in the Doutelle, was not much above 3000/. 
sterling. At last the Elizabeth came to the ren¬ 
dezvous, and then the two ships sailed together 
from Belleislc, Charles suffering much from sea¬ 
sickness. It appears that his quality was unknown 
to the crew, and that the better to conceal him¬ 
self he let his beard grow. On the fourth day of 
their voyage a ship bearing the English flag hove 
in sight. It was the Lion of 58 guns, commanded 
by the brave Captain Brett, who, as soon as the 
wind permitted, engaged the two ships. The 
Doutelle presently hauled off and pursued her 
course, leaving the Elizabeth to sustain the combat 
single-handed, which she did gallantly for five or 
six hours, when she and the Lion parted about 
equally disabled. In the shattered condition in 
which his ship was left the French captain deemed it 
expedient to return to his own coast; the Doutelle, 
meanwhile, pursued her original course for the coast 
of Scotland, saj| tmd unhurt, but cut off from the 
arms and ammunition that had been put on board 
the Elizabeth. Two days after the parting of the 
two ships the Doutelle was pursued off the south 
end of the Long Island by an English Bhip of 

* " It will appear strange to you,” write* Charles to his father's 
secretary Mr. Edgnr, " how I should get these tilings without the 
knowledge of the French court. I employed one Rutledge and 
one Walsh, who are French subjects (they were of Irish extraction, 
the sons of refugees who had followed James II.: Rutledge hail 
lieen settled at Duakirk and Walsh at Nantz, and they had united 
to their trade us West Indian merchants the profitable culling of 
privateering against England). The first has got a grant of a man-of- 
war from the French court to cruise on the coast of Scotland, and is 
luckily obliged to go as far forth as I da, so lie will escort me with¬ 
out appearing to do it.*’—Stuart Papers in Lori Mahon's Appendix.— 
In a letter to his father, dated Chateau Navarre, June 7 (n.b.), lie 
says, “ If your majesty was in tills country 1 flatter myself you would 
be surprised to see with your own eyes how I blind several, and im¬ 
pose upon them at the same time they think to do it to me. If I was 
not able to do this, things here would go at a fine rate.”—/d. 

f She had been fitted out tm that purpose by Walsh, who now 
went with the young Pretender in her to Scotlaud. 
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superior force; but she was Baved by her superior 
sailing; and, changing her course and ranging 
along the east side of Barra, she came to anchor 
off the islet of Erisca, between Barra and South 
Uist. As they neared the rocky shore, an eagle 
—no uncommon sight in those quarters—hovered 
over their ship. “ Here,” said Lord Tulli- 
bardine, one of the daring adventurers, “ is 
the king of birds come to welcome your royal 
highness to old Scotland!” Charles went on shore 
and was conducted to the house of the tacksman 
or tenant of Erisca, who rented all the small 
islands which composed that group, llis quality 
was still concealed, and his attendants gave out that 
the prince was a young Irish priest. From the 
tacksman they learned that the lord of those 
islands was MacDonald of Clanronald, a young 
chief, who was deeply pledged to the Jacobite 
cause; that this young chief had just gone himself 
to the main land, and was at Moidart; but that 
his uncle and chief adviser MacDonald of Boisdale 
was close at hand, with his brother, upon the island 
of South Uist. Charles stayed all night at the 
tacksman’s, having sent a summons to MacDonald 
of Boisdale. In the morning he returned on board 
the Doutelle, where the chief of Boisdale soon 
waited upon him. This old Jacobite, on seeing 
one small ship and no more, thought that'the 
young Pretender was mad, and he refused to 
engage his nephew in so despite an enterprise. 

VOL. iv. “ 1 


Charles then wished him to repair as ^is ambas 1 
sador to Sir Alexander MacDonald and MacLeod 
of MacLeod, two other chiefs with whom lie had 
been in correspondence; but Boisdale flatly told 
him that such a mission to the Isle of Skye was 
useless, as he had very lately seen Sir Alexander 
and MacLeod, who had both declared that if the 
prince should come they would not join hmi, unless 
he brought with him a body of regular troops. 
The young Pretender then ordered his sailors to 
weigh the anchor, and the Doutelle with Boisdale’s 
boat hanging astern, glided away from the island, 
and advanced several miles towards the main. 
As soon as he was allowed—which he was when 
Charles found all his arguments and persuasions 
ineffectual—the old Jacobite got over the ship’s 
side into his boat, and rowed back for his island. 
The Doutelle kept her course for the main land, 
and came to anchor in the bay of Lochnanuagh, 
between Moidart and Arisaig. * Young MacDonald 
of Clanronald presently obeyed Charles’s summons, 
and went on board attended by several of his clan, 
and by die head of one of its branches styled Mac* 
Donald of Kinloch Moidart. But, though young, 
MacDonald of Clanronald had some sense and dis¬ 
cretion; and he represented, as his uncle had 
done before him, that it would be madness to take 
up arms without support from abroad. Qharles 
entreated and impjored, appealing to their warlike 
pride and other passions. During this conversa- 
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tion the parties walked backward and forward 
upon the deck, talking aloud: a young Highlander, 
armed at all points in the fashion of his country, 
was leaning against the tafferel, listening with all 
his ears and with excited glistening eyes. It was 
a younger brother of Kinloch Moidart, who had 
come on board without any knowledge of the 
prince being there. Charles observed the young 
Highlander’s excitement—watched him as his 
colour went and came, as he shifted his place, com¬ 
pressed his lips, and grasped the hilt of his broad¬ 
sword—and then, turning suddenly to him* he ex¬ 
claimed, “You, at least, will assist me?”—“I 
will, I will,” cried Ronald; “though ho other man 
in the Highlands should draw a sword, I am ready 
to die for you.” The enthusiasm was infectious 
—it caught both the MacDonalds, who swore that 
they would take up arms instantly, and endeavour 
to engage every man that wore the tartan to do the 
same. “ At the first appearance of the royal youth, 
though I then knew him not,” says another of the 
MacDonalds who had gone on board, “ I found 
my heart swell to my very throat.” * During the 
19th, 20th, and 21st, Charles kept close on board 
with those who had accompanied him from France 
and with Clanronald:—on the 22nd Clanronald 
was sent to Sir Alexander MacDonald and Mac¬ 
Leod to induce them to join, and Glcnnaladel 
was sent to gather Clanronald’s clan and enrol 
some of the best of the men as a body-guard for 
the prince, and to be employed in landing the 
arms and ammunition. Clanronald’s mission to 
the Isle of Skye was in vain; Sir Alexander Mac¬ 
Donald and his friend persisting that Charles ought 
not to have come without some regular troops, 
more arms, and money; and that, since he had not 

* Lockhart Papers ; Journals and Memoirs of Prince Charles's 
Expedition into Scotland, 1745-6, by n lliirtilaml Officer in liis 
army.—It appears from this account that, while Charles was con¬ 
versing witi^he chiefs, the rest of the Highlanders who lmd gone on 
board were accommodated under a tent or a covering elected on a 
different part of the deck. " After being three hours with the 
prince," says till* Journalist,Clanronald returned to us, and in 
about half an hour after there entered the tent n pale youth of a most 
agreeable aspect, in a-plain blue coat with u plain shirt not very 
clean, and a cambric stock fixed with a plain silver buckle, a fair 
round wig out of the buckle, a plain hat with a canvass string hav¬ 
ing one end tied to one of his coat buttons; ho had black silk stock¬ 
ings, and brass buckles in his shooB.- at his first appearance I found 

my heart swell, fee.We were immediately told by one 

O'Brien, a churchman, that this youth was also an English clergy¬ 
man, who hod long been possessed with a desire to see and converso 
with Highlanders. When this youth entered. O’Brien forbade any 
of those who were sitting to rise; he saluted none oi us, and wc only 
mode a long bow at a distance. I chanced to be one of tliORO who 
were standing when he came in, amUm iohk Jill seat near me, but 
immediately started up again and waoe^ wtosit down by him upon 
a chest. I at this time, taking Mm-tOfMOnly a passenger or some 
clergyman, presumed to sp<^$asMte#th too much familiarity, yet 
still retained some su8picicV<fe|MMK'T)e one of more note than lie 
was said to be. He a*k$41gPffwas not cold in thut habit (viz. 
the Highland garb); IJpfftttid I waa so habituated to it that I 
should rather be so lfflftt to cliauge my dress for any other. At 
this he laughed kMfcitUy, dad next inquired how I lay with it at 
night, which I explainedtohim; he said that by wrapping myself 

■ ^biS be unprepared for nny sudden defence 
|,.v 1 answered that in suolt timea of danger 
d different method of using the plaid; that 
start to my feet with drawn sword and cocked 
out being the least encumbered with my bed- 
lestions he put to me; then rising quickly from 
ram, when the same person whispered me a 
he strangerjnit not to drink to him, by which 
onflrmed ininy suspicion who he was. Hav¬ 
ing token a daw of wine in his hand he drank to all around, and 
goon after left us." 


fulfilled his engagement, they were not hound in 
honour to concur in the enterprise. But at the 
sijpie time encouraging messages were brought 
from the Glengarries and from other chieftains, 
some of whom came to the coast and carried 
back arms and ammunition for their people. On 
the 25th of July (o. s.) Charles, being thus assured 
of some support, set his foot for the first time on the 
main land of Scotland, with a train of only seven 
persons—the Marquess of Tullibardine, styled by 
the Highlanders the Duke of Atholl, which he 
would have been by right of descent but for the 
bar of the attainder provoked by his conduct in 
1715 — Sir Thomas Sheridan, who had been 
Charles’^ tutor—Sir John MacDonald, an officer 
in the Spanish service—Kelly, the non-juring 
clergyman who had been engaged in Bishop Attcr- 
bury r s plot—Francis Strickland, an English gentle¬ 
man —Eneas MacDonald, a banker in Paris, hut 
brother to Kinloch Moidart—and Buchanan, who 
had been the messenger employed by Cardinal 
Tencin between Paris and Rome. These were 
afterwards called “ The seven men of Moidart.” 
They were now conducted to Borodale, a farm 
house in the neighbourhood, Avhich belonged to 
young Clanronald, whence Charles dispatched 
letters and messengers to nearly every mountain 
and glen in the Highlands. The gallant Cameron 
of Lochcil received the summons and resolved to 
obey it ; not, however, with the intention of join¬ 
ing the prince, hut with a design of urging him 
to forego his rash enterprise and return to France, 
while lie could do so in safety. On his way down 
to the coast, Lochcil called upon his brother 
Cameron of Fassefern, who entreated him not to 
go forward, hut to send his sentiments in writing. 
“ I know you,” said Fassefern, “ better than you 
know yourself. If this prince once sets his eyes 
upon you, he will make you do whatever he 
pleases.” * But Locheil, saying that he must, in 
respect, wait upon the prince, continued his ill- 
omened journey to the fatal farm house of Boro¬ 
dale. As soon as he arrived there, Charles took 
him aside, and artfully or eloquently laboured 
to remove his strong objections, which the chief 
stated to him manfully. Locheil for some time 
resisted, and, seeing that the young Pretender was 
determine^iot to re-embark, he advised him at 
least to lie concealed where he was. “ No,” cried 
Charles^now making his last and strongest appeal, 
“ I airt resolved to put all to the hazard. In a few 
daySj Wiih thc few friends I have, I will erect the 
royffl standard, and proclaim to the people of 
Britain that Charles Stuart is come over to claim 
the crown of his ancestors, or perish in the attempt. 
Locheil, who my father has ofteh told me was our 
firmest friend, may stay at home, and learn from 
the newspapers the fate of his prince! ” This was 
too much for the “gentle Locheil,” as he was 
always styled by the Highlanders; his resolution 

* Hist, of Rebellion In 1745, by )ohn Home, author of the Tragedy 
of Douglas.—The author says that Fassefern himself in the year 
1781 told him this anecdote. 
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The Young Pretender in IIiohland Costume. 

, From a Portrait^n the possession of Mr. G. A. Williams, Cheltenham. 


gave way, and he exclaimed with a warmth equal 
to that of Charles—“ No! I will share the fate 
of my prince ; and so shall every man over 
whom nature or fortune hath given me any 
power! ” And thus was the die cast ; for, if Locheil 
had persisted in his original intention, there 
would have been no civil war, and the blood 
of Culloden would have been spared. Charles then 
gave a feast “ in as hospitable a manner as the 
place could afford-men, women, and children 
crowded to see him, and the Highland chiefs and 
chieftains drank in deep cups—“ Deochs laint 
an Reogk” which was good Erse for “ God save 
the. king.” Locheil returned to his clan, and sent 
messengers through Lochaber, and to every spot 
where there was a CameTon living, with word that 
they must march to Glenfinnin and join their chief 
in armB. Some detachments from the Glengarries 
were sent down to Charles at Borodale, who then 
set out for Kinloch Moidart, a town distant 
about seven miles: he went himself by sea with 
hiB artillery and baggage, but the Highlanders 
marched close by the Bhore.* In spite of every 

* Charlea, with hi* baggage, See., was convoyed in three boats, 
furnished by the Highlanders. The Doutelle soon returned to France, 
Walsh carrying with him a letter to the old Pretender, in which 
Charles begged a title for the amateur and privateer owner. It 
appears the vain honour wag conferred. There i* still in France a 
(fount Walsh—a descendant or representative of the original Walsh. 
This Mmmur h Comt« has married an English lady. 


precaution, „a surmise of the prince’s landing 
was now whispered abroad; and the government 
having notice thereof, sent a detachment of four 
companies to reinforce their garrison at Fort 
William.” It was upon this detachment that 
the Highland broad-sword was first drawn. The 
regulars, which consisted of two companies, and 
not of four, as stated by the Jacobites, had to 
pass through part of the country of Glengarry «nd 
Keppoch, in the midst of lakes, mountains, and 
torrents. They were commanded by Captain John 
Scott, who set out at a very early hour in the 
morning of the 16th of August, that he might 
reach Fort William before night, there being no 
quarters on the road. Scott advanced cautiously, 
but without any disturbance, till he got near High 
Bridge, built over a mountain torrent which can 
hardly be passed by any other means; but then 
he heard a shrill bagpipe, and saw some High¬ 
landers on the other side of the bridge, skipping 
about .with swords and firelocks in their hands. 
He instantly halted his men and sent forward a 
sergeant with his own trusty body-servant to recon¬ 
noitre; but they had not gone many steps when 
two nimble Highlanders darted out from a cranny 
in the rocks, seized them and carried them over 
the bridge. As he know not what was their force 
—as they appeared more numerous than they were, 
3 q 2 
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and as the pass was so narrow and difficult, Scott 
turned face and retreated. The Highlanders let 
the soldiers go quietly for some two or three miles, 
till they saw themselves engaged in a narrow road 
between Loch Lochie and a mountain, when they 
opened a murderous fire from behind trees and 
rocks—a fire which not only wounded Scott’s men, 
but attracted other armed mountaineers to the 
spot. The regulars hastened their inarch, hoping 
to get to Invcrgary, a place of some strength; but 
they had not gone far when they saw another body 
of Highlanders coming down the hill in their front, 
and heard bagpipes and fierce cries on every side. 
They were, in fact, surrounded, and Captain Scott 
was badly wounded, and two of his men were 
killed. They formed into a hollow square, but 
resistance was hopeless, and when MacDonald of 
Keppoch ran to the spot with a fresh party, offer¬ 
ing quarter, and assuring them that if they at¬ 
tempted further resistance they would be cut to 
pieces, the soldiers laid down their arms. Matters 
were in this state when Cameron of Locheil arrived 
on the spotwith some of his clansmen, took charge 
of the prisoners and conducted them to his house 
at Achnacarie. The Highlanders, who had not 
lost a single man, were exceedingly elated with 
this their first essay.* 

The general rendezvous of the Camerons and 
other Jacobite clans waB appointed to be at Glen- 
finnin, a narrow vale in which the river Finnin 
runs between lofty and craggy mountains, inacces¬ 
sible to horse. The vale is closed at either end by 
aldcb, or lake, about twelve miles Jong. Leav¬ 
ing Kinloch Moidart, Charles repaired to this 
glen,t and entered a shepherd’s hovel to await the 
arrival of the clans. For nearly two hours not a 
soul was seen; but then Locheil and his men ap¬ 
peared hanging on the top of one of the mountains. 
The Camerons rapidly descended, and then ad¬ 
vanced towards the prince in two lines, each line 
being three men deep, and the two companies of 
prisoners without their arms marching between 
the two lines. They were not all armed, but from 
700 to 800 brave Highlanders stood in this mar¬ 
tial array before Charles, who instantly gave orders 
to erect, for the first time, the royal standard. 
Old Tullibardine unfurled the colours, which were 
made of white, blue, and red silk, and which were 

* According to tlie Lord President of the Court of Session, Duncan 
Forbes, who did more towards suppressing this rebellion than any 
man, the Highlanders hod not much to Imast of in a military point 
of view. In a letter to Sir Alexander Mac Donald, whom lie was 
labouring to keep steady in his determination not to join the rebels, 
Duncan Forties says—“Two companies of the Royal made prisoners 
sounds pretty well, and will surely be passed for a notable achieve¬ 
ment ; but when it is considered that these companies were not half 
complete, that they were lads picked np lost season in the low 
country, without anything of the royal but the name, and that their 
officers were raw, the achievement is not by any means so import¬ 
ant."—Letter* in Appendix to Ho we'e Hitt. RebeUitm. 

+ “As tlie prince was setting ont for Glenfinnen to meet his friends 
according to appointment, I was detached to Ardnamurchan to re- 
cruit.and soon returned with ttfty clever fellows who pleased the 
prince, and, upon review, his highness was pleased to honour me with 
the command of them, and told me I was the first officer he had 
made in Scotland; which compliment encouiaged my vanity not a 
little, and, with our friends, vowed to the Almighty we would live 
and die with our noble prince, though &U Britain should forsake 
him but our little regiment alone.’Woumai of the Highland Qfflctr, 
in Lockhart tapert. 
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twice the size of an ordinary pair of colours; his 
lordship, supported by a Highlander on each side, 
held the flag-staff till a manifesto from James and 
hiif commission of regency to his son were read, 
both being dated at Rome, December, 1743. 
When this was over Charles made a short speech 
to the chiefs;—-few of the common men could un¬ 
derstand a word he said, but they all shouted till 
the mountains rang again, and “ such loud huzzas 
and skimming of bonnets up into the air, appear¬ 
ing like a cloud, was not heard of a long time.”* 
Captain Swettenham, an English officer who had 
been taken prisoner as he was travelling towards 
Fort William the day before the unfortunate affair 
of the two companies, was an unwilling spectator 
of this wild and romantic scene. At first the com¬ 
mon men had treated the captain rather roughly; 
but “ no gentleman could be better used than he 
was when he got among the gentlemen; neither 
w r as there anything that was taken from him but 
what was returned, except his horse’s saddle and 
sword; and the prince had ordered a pair of 
horses to be given him in lieu of his own; but 
that was neglected .”t The Highlanders told 
Captain Swettenham that they would soon he in 
England, where they were sure to meet with friends 
enough. Charles, it is said, in releasing the cap¬ 
tain upon his parole, told him to go to his general, 
describe to him what he had seen, and tell him 
that he was coming to give him battle. On the 
same day, and shortly after the elevation of the 
standard, on the 19th of August, MacDonald of 
Keppoch joined with 300 men, and in the evening 
some of the MacLeods came to Glenfinnin, dis¬ 
claimed their chieftain as a traitor and coward, 
and enrolled themselves in the rebel army. All 
that night they lay in Glenfinnin, which was not 
above fifteen miles from Fort William. On the 
morrow, the 20th of August, they began their 
march southward; O’Sullivan, an Irish officer, 
acting as quartermaster-general—an office scarcely 
needed in a Highland army. When Charles 
halted at Locheil’s house he was joined by Mac¬ 
Donald of Glenco, who brought him 150 men; by 
Stuart of Appin, who brought about 200; and by 
the younger Glengarry, who brought 200 more. 
His force now consisted of 1500 or 1600 men; 
and he confidently assured himself that, as he ad¬ 
vanced, it would gather and grow like a snow-ball 
in motion. 

On the very day that the rebel standard was 
erected at Glenfinnin, Sir John Cope, commander- 
in-chief for Scotland, put himself at the head ot 
his troops, which had for some time been drawing 
together near Stirling. A hint had been sent to 
Edinburgh on the 2nd of July that the Pretender’s 
eldest son was expected to land in the Highlands 
that summer; and Cope, whose force was weak, 
had written repeatedly to London to the Marquess 
of Tweeddale, the secretary of state for Scotland, 

• Letter in Culloden Papers —A marble column with a Latin 
in^Hjrtion marks the spot where the stuiulurd was raised. 
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representing the necessity of providing against in¬ 
vasion and insurrection. But Tweeddale and the 
lords of the Tegcncy were somewhat incredulous, 
and very much disinclined to take any steps during 
the absence of his majesty, who had gone to Hano¬ 
ver, and who did not return to England till the 
31st of August (o.s.). On the 30th of July, how¬ 
ever, Lord Tweeddale wrote to Sir John Cope to 
put him on the alert, and to inform him that the 
lords justices, or lords of the regency, had received 
several informations, importing that the French 
court was meditating an invasion, and that the 
Pretender’s son had sailed from Nantes, and by 
some accounts was said to be actually landed in 
Scotland ; “ which last part,” added the marquess, 
“ I can hardly believe.” On the 6th of August 
the regency published a proclamation in the Lon¬ 
don Gazette, offering a reward of 30,000/. to any 
person or persons that should seize and secure the 
Pretender’s eldest son. On the 8th of August, 
before this proclamation reached Edinburgh, 
a letter was received at the Scottish capital from 
the Lord Justice Clerk, Andrew Fletcher Lord 
Milton, who was with the Duke of Argyll at his 
grace’s seat of Roseneath, in Dumbartonshire, 
importing that his lordship had received certain 
information from one that had lived in Glenco, 
and had connexions both in Lochaber and Glen¬ 
garry, that the Pretender’s eldest son was really 
landed, and that the disaffected Highlanders were 
expecting every day to hear of another landing in 
England. “ Money,” added his lordship, “ is 
sent to this person, who lives in Glenco, to enable 
him to travel northward, and get more sure intel¬ 
ligence of the designs, movements, and progress of 
these people.” His letter and other papers were 
forwarded by express to London, and the Mar¬ 
quess of Tweeddale then hastened to send down to 
Sir John Cope orders for money to answer the 
exigencies of the case, and to put other sums at 
the disposal of Lord Milton, for procuring intelli¬ 
gence, or for other services necessary at this junc¬ 
ture. Tweeddale also approved of Cope’s intention 
of marching directly with such troops as could be 
spared, hoping that that general would be able to 
check any sudden insurrection, especially as no 
accounts had been received of any foreign troops 
being landed or of any preparations making by the 
French at Dunkirk. “ There are, indeed,” said 
his lordship, “ accounts that mention some Spanish 
men-of-war being at Ferrol, which it is not impos¬ 
sible may be intended to. give us disturbance in 
some port here.” Tweeddale, moreover, authorised 
the Justice Clerk to issue proper warrants for 
seizing persons suspected of being engaged in 
treasonable practices, without waiting for orders 
from London, which might perhaps come too late.* 
Sir John Cope then hastened nis preparations, 
proposing to march his troops into the heart of the 
Highlands and fight the rebels wherever he might 
find them. Tweeddale and the lords of the regency, 
without knowing what force Charles had collected, 

* Hone, Appendix. 


and apparently without reflecting on the danger of 
engaging the only army they had in Scotland in 
the glens and defiles of the Highlands, and leaving 
the capital and the whole of the Lowlands open to 
attack, sent down an express with positive orders 
to Cope to march forthwith. That general sent 
out officers and intelligent sergeants in various 
directions to examine the ground; and the attempt 
was made to reinforce Fort William with two 
companies, of which we have seen the unfortunate 
issue. He continued to remain completely in the 
dark as to the force of the insurgents, and as to the 
positive whereabout of the young Pretender f and 
the Jacobites .spared no pains to prolong this 
darkness, and to bewilder one that never saw very 
clearly—a man of routine, a martinet, that could 
play only one regular game in war, and who was 
disconcerted, like, a bad chess-player, by every move 
except the most straightforward or transparent 
ones. He was constantly puzzled by anonymous 
letters containing the most absurd and contradic¬ 
tory articles of intelligence; one hour lie was 
assured that Charles had brought 10,000 French¬ 
men with him—the next that he had none but 
Highlanders; for a long time he had been assured 
that Charles had not come at all,—that it was a 
false alarm, created by a French smuggler,—and 
when this story was worn out, he was told that, 
though Charles had really been in the Highlands, 
he was going back as fast as he could, finding that 
few of the Highlanders would join him. Others 
of his Jacobite correspondents indulged in the 
facetious vein, as if to laugh him out of his cau¬ 
tion : thus one wrote to him that a French army of 
3000 men had landed at the Goose Dubb, a puddle 
in a meadow close by the walls of Edinburgh! 
Having collected all the men he coidd, Sir John 
Cope found himself at the head of about 1500 
foot and two regiments of dragoons—Gardiner’s 
and Hamilton’s; both infantry and cavalry being 
chiefly composed, if not of raw recruits, of men 
that had never seen any active service. Consider¬ 
ing that the horse would be unserviceable and 
difficult to subsist in the rough country, he left 
both the regiments of dragoons behind him; and 
with the foot, four field-pieces, four cohorns, a 
great number of provision-carts and baggage-carts, 
and 700 stand of arms to distribute among the 
well-affected Highlanders, he marched away from 
Stirling for Crieff, intending to proceed to Fort 
Augustus, a central post between Fort William 
and Fort George, the three forts having been built 
as a chain to curb the Highlanders, and to cross 
the whole country from east to west. At Crieff he 
expected to be joined by hundreds, but not a soul 
came to his standard. He therefore sent back to 
Stirling 400 of the spare muskets he had brought 
with him, well knowing that arms were much 
wanted—that the whole of the Lowlands was most 
lamentably deficient of this means of defence— 
that there was a far greater want of guns and 
swords than of heart and courage. From Crieff 
Cope advanced to Dalnacardoch, where he arrived 
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on the 25th of Augurt, and where he met Captain 
Swettenham, who had witnessed the raising of the 
standard of the Stuart in Glenfmnin. The cap¬ 
tain told the general that when he left the rebelB 
on his parole their number did not exceed 1400 
men: hut he added that he had since met upon 
the road several parties going to join them, and 
had heard at Dalwhinnie a day or two before that 
they were 3000 strong. Yet Cope, assuming that 
they must be very indifferently armed, thought 
that even 3000* Highlanders might be beaten by 
1500 regulars; and he continued his march to 
Dalwhinnie, where he-arrived on the 26th. Cap¬ 
tain Swettenham had assured him that the Jacobite 
clans, perfectly well aware of his approach, in¬ 
tended to bar] his passage at Corryarrak, an im¬ 
mense mountain that lay between him and Fort 
Augustus, and directly in his line of March; and 
now this assurance was confirmed by the active and 
vigilant Duncan Forbes, who was fortunately in 
the Highlands at his seat called Culloden House, 
near Inverness and Fort George. Cope deter¬ 
mined to change his route, but not before consulting 
a council of war, to which he summoned every field 
officer and every commander of a separate corps in 
his little army. He laid before this meeting the 
positive orders he had received from the Marquess 
of Tweeddale to advance into the Highlands—orders 
which never ought to have been given under the 
circumstances—and produced the different ac¬ 
counts he had received of the numbeV and condi¬ 
tion of the rebels. His officers were of opinion— 
it is said unanimously so—that the mqrch to Fort 
Augustus by Corryarrak was impracticable. That 
famed mountain, which, seen from/ the south, 
seems to rise almost like a perpendicular wall, 
would have been bar and impediment enough if, 
instead of 3000, there had only been 300 armed 
Highlanders. It was traversed by a military road 
made by General Wade after the insurrection of 
1715—a complete Alpine road carried up to the 
summit on the south side by seventeen ramps or 
traverses, and thence down to the valleyB on the 
north by other traverses, and across several deep 
glens and chasms with mountain torrents roaring 
and foaming through them, over which narrow 
bridges were the only passage.t Duncan Forbes, 
who knew the ground well, had warned Cope to 
beware of Corryarrak. The best thing the gene¬ 
ral could have done would have been to retreat at 
once to Stirling and cover Edinburgh; but Tweed- 
dale’s orders stuck in his throat, and, as he conti¬ 
nued to dwell upon them, the council of war, by a 
sudden and moBt unlucky inspiration, thought he 
would be fulfilling his instructions if he marched 
anywhere to the north, and recommended him to 
give up the route he had chosen for Fort Augustus, 
and strike aside for Inverness and For^George, as 

• " We were not,” says the Highland journalist, *' when onr little 
army wa* eneamned and provisions provided, above 1800 men, under 
the command or Clanrouaid, Loeheil,* and Kepnooh. The Mae* 
BmaUte of Glengarry, being 600 [good men, and the men of Appen 
brio* 900 more, joined afterward*."— /wwWtart Papirf, 

+The Highlander* were wont to call thin terrible staag road the 
Devifi Staircaee, 


the#aly part of the chain he could reach. He 
made them give this their opinion in writing; and 
then, oil the following day, he quitted Dalwhinnie, 
aiyl marched towards Garvamore, on the road to 
Corryarrak. 

But, while he had been halting and hesitating, 
the light-footed Highlanders had been moving 
with their usual rapidity, and before he got eight 
miles from Dalwhinnie,’ when his line was thin 
and far extended, he saw some tartans darting 
along the hill sides: and then he called a halt, 
faced about, and, leaving the road to Garvamore, 
took, more rapidly than he had) intended, the road 
which diverges there and leads by Ruthven to 
Inverness. No one had joined him, hut not a few 
had left him; and now a deserter from his ranks 
—a Cameron—ran away to his friendB upon the 
hill side, and communicated all the intelligence he 
waB master of. Early that morning Charles had 
ascended [the Bummit of Corryarrak, expecting to 
see Cope advancing on the zigzag road; but he 
could Bee nothing but a few Highlanders, who 
proved to he deserters, and who assured him that 
Cope was going a different road. Instantly detach¬ 
ments were hurried in advance along the declivities 
of the mountains, and these men presently saw the 
English army moving off by the Ruthven road. 
The Highlanders ; exulted, and wished to run 
down and pursue, and give battle; but the chiefs 
thought it would be far better to let Cope go his 
way and strike off themselves into the Lowlands 
by the route which he had left completely open to 
them, and so advance to Stirling and the capital.* 
And while Sir John proceeded by forced marches 
to Inverness, where he arrived on the 29th of 
August, the Highland army, moving far more 
rapidly, went through the mountains of Badcnoch 
into the vale of Atholl, being joined just before or 
during their march by 100 men of the clan of the 
Grants of Glenmoriston, and by other little troops, 
all hot for Prince Charles and for the plunder of 
the South. On the 30th of August Charles reached 
Blair Castle, from which the Whig Duke of Atholl 
fled at his approach, while his brother Tullibardine, 
(the Jacobite Duke of Atholl) prepared to take 
possession of his paternal mansion. Tullibardine, 
who was above sixty years of age when he entered 
on this desperate enterprise, feasted the prince and 
his ancestral vassals m the Castle, ana seems to 
have fancied that he had got his own again for 
good after a quarter of a century of exile and 
attainder.! They stayed two days at Blair, and 
were joined by several Highland gentlemen bring- 

• The consternation produced by this intelligence in London was 
immense. Many people considered that ScoUand was lost. •* The 

C og Pretender,” says Horace Walpole, '• at the head of 3000 men, 
got a march on General Cope.wno Is not 1800 strong,'and, when 
the last accounts came away, was fifty miles nearer Edinburgh than 
Cope, and by this time is there. Thie clans will not rise for the 

government. .I look upon Scotland as gone 1 "—Letter to 

Mora ce Maun, dated September 6 . 

t It appears that the Whig duke, during his elder brother’s exile, 
bad greatly improved the place, and haa got a good gardener ut 
Blair-Atholl. “ The young Chevalier,” says Horace Walpole, 
" stayed some time at the Buko of AthoU’s, whither Old Tulli- 
bardine sent to bespeak dinner; and has -since sent h(s brother 
word that he likes tne alterations made there. The Pretender found 
pine-applet there, the lint he ever tasted."—better to Horace Mann. 
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ing all the men they could; but still Fraser Lord 
Lovat, whose influence was immense, kept aloof, 
though Charles had sent him his patent to be. 
Duke of Fraser, and his commission to be lold- 
lieutcnant of all the northern counties. Cameron 
of Locheil had waited upon this wily head of the 
Frasers; but Duncan Forbes, true and stanch to 
the established government, was at the same time 
labouring to keep the old man quiet. “ Lord 
Lovat,” writes Forbes, on the 19th of August, 
“ was with me here (at Culloden House) last 
Thursday, and has, by the bad weather, been 
detained at Inverness tiU this day. He has declared 
to me his full purpose to be prudent, and I verily 
believe him.”* On the very next day, Forbes, 
writing to Sir John Cope for a supply of arms, 
expresses his apprehension that, should the Pre¬ 
tender move that way, Lord Lovat and others of 
“ the well disposed” might be under considerable 
difficulties, as their clans had got no arms. He 
adds, however, that Lovat and Lord Fortrose had 
been with him again, and had promised to colledl 
all their people to act in defence of the govern¬ 
ment. Lovat wrote in a somewhat different strain 
to Locheil—“ My service to the prince,” said the. 
old fox; “I will aid you what I can, but my 
prayers are all I can give at present.” This hoary 
sinner, who had crowded nearly every page of a 
long life with crime and guile—who had been of 
all parties and had betrayed all, but whose first 
public act was carrying off the Frasers to fight 
under the banner of Dundee for James II., as his 
last act was dying on a scaffold for the Stuart 
cause—evidently wished to gain time and to see 
what was likely to be the success of the young Pre¬ 
tender before he joined him. With such a man, 
to be prudent meant merely to join the stronger. 
No doubt he also wanted to get some of the arms 
for which Duncan Forbes was writing, before he 
should give any the least suspicion to the friends 
of government.! His son-in-law MacPherson of 

i * Letter to Sir Alexander MacDonald in Homo’s Appendix. ' 
f Lovat liad also been applied to on the first news or the landing 
of the Pretender by the Lord Advocate Robert Craigie, who spoke 
very flatteringly of his lordship’s seal for the established government, 
and of his power and influence in the Highlands. Hie old ehioftain, 
in his reply, assured the lord advocate that no liardship or ill usage 
that he hail met with could alter or diminish his seal and attachment 
for his majesty's person and government. “ liut,” says he, " my 
clan and 1 have been so negleeted these many years past that l have 
not twelve stand of arms In my country, though I thank God I could 
bring 120U good men to the Held for the king’s service, if I had arms 
and other nceontrements for them. Therefore, my good lord, I 
earnestly intreat, that, as you wish that 1 would do good service to 
the government on this critical occasion, you may order immediately 
a thousand stand of arms to be delivered to me and my dan at 
Inverness; and then your lordship shall see that I will exert myself 
for the king’s service. Although 1 am entirely Infirm myself these 
three or four months past, yet I have very pretty gentlemen of my 
family that will lead my dan wherever I bid them for the king s 
service. And if we do not get these arms immediately we will cer¬ 
tainly be undone. For those madmen that are in arms with the pre¬ 
tended Prince of .Wales threaten every day to bum and destroy my 
country, if wo do not rise In arms and join them; so that my people 
cry out horridly that they have no arms to defend themselves, not 
uo protection nor support from the government. So I earnestly 
iutreat your lordship may consider seriously on this; tor it will be 
an essential and serious loss to the government if my dan and kin¬ 
dred be destroyed, who posses* the centre of the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land and the countries, most proper, by their situation, to save the 

king and government.I hear that mad and 

unaocountuble gentleman (Charles).headset up a standard at a 
place called, Glenflnnin, Monday last."— CvUofanPapm. As the 
storm thickened Lovat wrote other letters to the lord advocate 


Clume, the head o£a clan, was less circumspect; for, 
being taken prisoner—apparently a willing one— 
he forgot his oaths and obligations to government, 
which had appointed him captain of an indepen¬ 
dent company, and, after some conversation with 
Charles, joined him at once, and engaged to raise 
his clan for that service. After his two days’ rest 
at Blair-Atholl, the young Pretender resumed his 
march to the south, and on the 4th of September 
he entered Perth, not merely without opposition, 
but amidst loud acclamations. The money he 
hjekd brought from France was already spent, 
and he had only one Louis-d’or in his pocket; 
but, showing the coin to Mr. Kelly, he gaily 
assured that nonjuring parson that he should 
soon get more cash. And, as active collectors, 
he forthwith detached armed parties of High¬ 
landers through Angus and Fife, who proclaimed 
King James vIII., seized all the public money 
they could find, and levied the duties and taxes 
due to the established government. The city of 
Perth furnished him with 500/.; but he prudently 
abstained from plundering the merchants and 
dealers that were attending the fair at Perth on 
bis arrival. It must, however, have been abso¬ 
lutely impossible wholly to prevent the wild High¬ 
landers from indulging in their inveterate habit of 
“ lifting.” Still further to lengthen his diminu¬ 
tive purse, some hot Jacobites in Edinburgh and 
other places clandestinely sent him voluntary 
donations or loans, which were to be repaid when 
King James got his own again. But few of the 
Lowlanders appeared to recruit his little army. 
He fixed his residence in the town of Perth in an 
old house belonging to Lord Stormont; and there 
he entertained ihe ladies of the pluce with a ball. 
At Perth James Drummond, in the Jacobite Red 
Book Duke of Perth, came and joined him after a 
narrow escape from arrest by the government 
This Perth was young, brave, courteous, and inex¬ 
perienced—a pleasing, shallor^headed person.* 
Lord George Murray, a much older and a much 
abler man, who had been engaged with his brother 
Tullibardine in the affair of the Fifteen, came in at 
the same time to offer his sword and his military 
experience. Lord George had served several years 
abroad in the armies of the King of Sardinia; but 
having received a pardon from the government he 
had returned home, and had been living for some 

and to Dnncan Forbes, signing himself to the latter "Your most 
affectionate cousin and most faithful slave.” He announced how 
chief after chief was joining the young Pretender, dwelt upon his 
own extreme danger, and still pressed for arms. On the 27th of 
August he writes to Forties—” I own, I must regret my dear cousin 
Locheil, who, contrary to his promise to me, engaged in this mad 
enterprise; bat if Sir John Cope ie beat (which I think next to im¬ 
possible), this desperate prince will be the occasion of much blood¬ 
shed, which I pray God may avert; for to have bloodshed in our 
bowels is a horrible thing to any man that loves Scotland, or lias a 
good stake In It, as your lordship and 1 have. Therefore I pray God 
that we mayupt have a civil war in Scotland: this has been my 
constant wishUsee ever I had the use of my reason; and it shall tie 
the same while there is breath in me; so that they must be dam¬ 
nably ignorartofthe principle of my heart andsouLwhocan Imagine 
that 1 would endeavour to promote a civil war in my country.” 
But Lovat, to use a the words of Walter Scott, was at w-il times pro¬ 
fuse of oaths and protestations, and more so than ever when lie 
had determined in Ms ownmind to infringe them. 

* The.caustic Horace Walpole calls Perth "a silly race-honing 
boy." 
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years on' his estates, to all appearance tlie happy 
father of a family. Hut, it is said, he had been 
anxious for the honours and profits of military em¬ 
ployment, and had been driven back to a rabid 
state of Jacobitism bv the refusal of the govern¬ 
ment to’employ one’who had repeatedly fought 
against the king, at home /Aid abroad, lie has 
been generally esteemed the best officer and plan¬ 
ner of a campaign that ever followed Charles, 
lie had genius enough to soar above the pedantry 
of his art, and, seeing that there was no time to 
complete that military transformation, be recom¬ 
mended that no attempt should be made to perplex 
and confound the Highlanders with new tactics, 
new weapons, and new modes of marching and 
fighting; but that they should be left to their old 
methods, with merely a little improvement in the 
way of training. This Lord George Murray had 
courage and mettle equal to his skill; hut he is 
accused of having been of a very bad temper, and 
of not very good manners. It appears that he was 
hardly in the rebel camp ere lie quarrelled with 
Perth, of whom lie was jealous, and with Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, the ignorant tutor of the igno¬ 
rant Charles, whom he despised, among other 
things, for his want of all knowledge of the laws 
and constitution of the country. A printing press 
was set at work at Perth, and proclamations were 
struck off and widely distributed. One of these, as 
a retaliation, offered thirty pounds to any person 
or persons that should seize and secure George 


Elector of Hanover, &<\ This was considered 
merely as a joke, or as a cutting wav of expressing 
contempt; lmt shortly after, this oiler of reward 
was raised to 30,000/. “ Should any fatal acci¬ 
dent,” said the proclamation, u happen from hence, 
let the blame lie entirely at the door of those who 
first, set the infamous example.” Charles d ispalehed 
a letter to the Earl of Barrymore in London, a not,e<[ 
Jacobite, who had been arrested and released the. 
year before by government, and who, as the possessor 
of great wealth, was supposed to have inllucnec over 
the disaffected in England. In the letters and other 
writings of the Jacobites there now and then peeps 
out a hint of promises received from the capital 
and from one or two other English towns; hut we 
find not a single proof of anything like an im¬ 
portant engagement made by any party of men in 
England. On the 11th of September, with his 
army strengthened by above 200 men brought in 
by the Duke of Perth, by 100 who had joined under 
Robertson of Struwan, and by a handful of Low¬ 
land recruits, Charles left Perth; and, marching 
at the head of a detachment, he reached Dunblane 
that evening, having been joined on the road by 
MacGregor of Glenguile, with 250 MacGregors— 
“all with red hair”—and by MacDonald with 
sixty MacDonalds. He was now in a hurry to 
reach Edinburgh, for he had received news that 
General Cope, after getting to Inverness, was 
marching to Aberdeen, with the intention of em¬ 
barking at that port and returning with all the 
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speed that winds and waves would permit for the 
defence of the capital. If Sir John had been 
there with only a fourth part of his men, Charles 
could never have had to record the occupation* of 
Edinburgh in his eventful story. He felt now 
that if Cope could land in the neighbourhood of 
the city before he reached its walls the cause would 
be hopeless; and on the 12th he pushed forward 
from Dunblane for the Frith of Forth. Knowing 
that several ships of the royal navy were stationed 
at the head of the Frith, and that the bridge of 
Stirling was commanded by the artillery of the 
rustle, he directed his steps to Frew, a spot about 
eight miles above Stirling, where the Forth is 
fordable at low water. When lie got to the ford of 
I'itw, Gardiner’s dragoons were on the opposite 
bank; lmt, instead of attempting to defend the 
ford, or to annoy the Highlanders on their passage, 
these unwarlike horsemen turned their horses’ 
lads and trotted off towards Leith,* whither 
Hamilton’s, the other body of horse which Cope 
had left behind him, had repaired some days 
before. Having crossed the river on the evening 
of the. 13th, Charles lay that night at Lcckic House. 
Continuing his march on the following morning 
In* passed within a mile of Stirling Castle,f from 
the ramparts of which one or two cannon-shots 
were fired at him. Traversing the field of Ban¬ 
nockburn lie proceeded to Falk irk, quartered his men 
in that town, and took up bis own lodging for the 
night at Callender, the seat, of the Earl of Kilniar- 
nork. A thousand Highlanders, under Lord George 
Murray, ran on by night to Linlithgow, hoping to 
catch and surprise Gardiner’s dragoons while 
resting there; hut the dragoons were too quick for 
them—their fears had sharpened their spurs, and 
before the. clansmen reached that “royal dwelling” 
they were considerably advanced on the road to 
Leith and Edinburgh. On the evening of that 
day—Sunday the 15th—the young Pretender and 
the whole of his army were quartered in Linlithgow, 
which is only sixteen miles from Edinburgh. A 
timid messenger carried this ominous news to the 
capital, which remained in a very defenceless 
slate, for Cope had not got hack from his Highland 
promenade, though transports had been dispatched 
on the 10th to convey him and his troops. The 
citizens, who had been so long accustomed to a life 
of quiet, were thrown into consternation. At first, 
underrating the force of the Highlanders, they had 
despised the. danger; and government had been 
extremely remiss in providing the means of defence. 
The reader by this time must have formed a pretty 

* " Wo. pant'll tlu' rivi-r Forth at tho font, expecting to have heou 
oppoNetl there hy Colonel (iariliui-r's ilrngoous, who, wo hoard, had 
pnvutoiiod to out us to pieeoH if we attempted in cross the water. 
Tlio dragoons, however, upon our approach, galloped away in u 
t'roat lmrrj ."—Highland Officer't Journal, in Appendix tv Lockhart 
ipen 

t “The town of Stirling, abandoned hy the dragoons, was ready 
lo receive us, though we did not untor; provisions being demanded 
were soon provided for us by order of the magisti As wo passed 
^inliiig, sevcrul cannon wore final at us from tin 
I lie prince in crossing Forth may be said to have passed the Kubiniu; 
''ad now lio rough ground for n retreat in ease of any disaster, 
icing entered into the low oouqjry must fairly meet his lute,”— 
\U.) 
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correct notion of what Cope’s two regiments of dra¬ 
goons were worth: these were now collected out¬ 
side of the town at Corstorphine, between Leith 
and Linlithgow, about three miles from the city 
walls; and within the town the only force consisted 
of the town guard —“the. Edinburgh regiment,” 
a very indifferent body of men, who had been 
levied and embodied a week or two before—and the 
corps of Edinburgh Volunteers, who knew nothing 
of war, and whose number never amounted to 
500 men. Of the latter, “many, doubtless, were 
gallant young men—students from the university, 
and so forth—hut hy far the greater part were 
•citizens, at an age unlit to take, up arms, without 
previous habit and experience. They had religious 
zeal and political enthusiasm to animate them ; hut 
these, though they make a prodigious addition to 
the effect of discipline, cannot, supply its place. 
Cromwell’s enthusiasts beat all the nobility and, 
gentry of England; hut the same, class of men, 
not having the advantage of similar training, tied 
at Bothwell Bridge, without even waiting to see 
their enemy. Many of the Edinburgh corps were 
moreover Qneyen and Mmmjcr* , as Falstaff says, 
men whose word upon ’Change would go much 
farther than their blows in battle. Most had shops 
to he plundered, houses to he burned, children to 
be brained with Lochahcr axes, and wives, (laugh¬ 
ters, and favourite handmaidens to he treated accord¬ 
ing to the rules of war.”* The chief command 
rested with the lord provost or principal magis¬ 
trate, Archibald Stewart, who was afterwards sus¬ 
pected of Jacobilism, but who probably was merely 
unmartial, and confounded like the rest. The city 
was indeed surrounded hy a wall which had para¬ 
pets; hut the wall in many places was not ten feet 
high, and not stronger than a garden enclosure; 
and, as for the parapets, they were for the most 
part too narrow to admit the mounting of proper 
cannon, if there had been proper guns to use, 
which, it appears, there were not. Professor Mac- 
laurin, the famous mathematician, had indeed been 
at work in devising some fortifications, hut he had 
not been allowed either lime or materials to finish his 
work. The Clastic, on its sleep rock, was safe; hut 
General Guest, a brave old soldier, who commanded, 
there, had a very small garrison, and could hardly 
spare a man beyond the walls of the fortress. 
Still, however, according to Home, who was him¬ 
self one of the most active and zealous of the corps, 
the. volunteers, who had received each man a 
musket, bayonet, and cartridge-box from the depot 
in the Castle, and who had been drilling, morning, 
noon, and night, for three days and no more , kept 
a good countenance, and seemed determined to fight 
the rebels. But the historian allovte that Mr. 
Drummond, their captain, could only answer for 
250 of the number. Drummond asked these 
picked men if they were willing to risk their lives 
for the defence of the capital of Scotland and the 
honour of their country; and whether they would 
go out, make a stand with the two regiments of 

* Sir Walter Scott, in Quart., llev. 
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dragoons, and fight tlxe Highlanders on'flieir way 
to the citya plan, He. said, whjch had been , pro¬ 
posed and recommended 1?y General Guest, who 
imagined that 'th*two" jfpgiments of horse would 
make a great impression if they had only a body of 
foot with them to dr^w of the enemy’s fire. The 
two hundred, and fifty} having an equal or superior 
confidence in the process of the dragoons, threw 
up their hats in^ the air, and began a hueza to 
signify that they were ready to, march out and die 
on the field. Bht it was immediately felt that none 
but “ young men rjpt connected with families, and 
at liberty to dispose of tlieir own lives,” should go to 
this new Marathon. They had surveyed the walk 
and had been fully convinced that they could not be 
defended; yet “ modi part of the volunteers in every 
company (Captain Drummond’s company only ex¬ 
cepted) had really no mind to march out of town, 
and some of them murmured afrthe proposal.” * 
As their houses were high and strongly built of 
stone, and as the streets were narrow, they might 
have defended Edinburgh when the Highlanders 
had climbed the walls or forced the gates, if they 
had only had a sufficient supply of fire-arms and a 
little more confidence} but it appears that this 
idea was never suggested. Their own arms were 
few, and they had got it into their heads that the 
young Pretender was coming with a regular train 
of artillery, with which he might have battered 
down their houses. Captain Drummond, however, 
informed General Guest that his company, and a 
good many other volunteers, would assuredly go 
out and fight; and the Lord Provost agreed that 
ninety men of the town-guard, and as many of the 
men of the Edinburgh regiment as were fit for 
service, should accompany the volunteers and dra¬ 
goons, and support them in the battle. In the 
course of the preceding Saturday night orders had 
been given that all the volunteers should repair to 
the Lawn-market, under arms, whenever the fire- 
bell of the town was rung. This alarum was 
sounded on Sunday during kirk time, and, “ instead 
of rousing the hearts of the volunteers like the 
sound of a trumpet, it rather reminded them of a 
passing knell.” t This choice of a signal was, in¬ 
deed, rather unfortunate, and was not forgotten 
afterwards in the censures passed upon the Provost. 
But, spite of that dreadful bell, the gentlemen 
volunteers, who had pledged their valour, assem¬ 
bled in the appointed market-place, and, if we are 
to believe that priestly and poetical warrior and 
historian, John Home, who was himself one of 
them, they were ready to go out, and would have 
gone, if it had pot been for the mothers and fathers, 
wives, sweethearts, and other near connexions, who, 
rushing out' of church, mixed in their ranks, and 
caught them by the arms, imploring them, with 
tears and with prayers, to have more regard for 
tj^ir precious Christian lives than to risk them 
^ith tj set of beggarly, heathenish Highlanders, 
this moment Hamilton’s dragoons, who were 
lwtween the links ,of Leith and Corstor- 

* Hove. t Scott. 
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phine, the selected Marathon, appeared outside 
the town-walls, waiting for their infantry, and mak¬ 
ing martial music by clashing their swords together. 
T^e volunteers gave a huzza—it is believed to 
have been a faint one—and the bold Drummond 
gave the woyd of command, to march. But the 
tears of the women and the arguments of the old 
men, who still kept mixed with their lines, had 
produced their effect: some lagged behind—some 
stood stock still—others sidled off into closes or 
courts, or bolted into houses with tempting, open 
doors. In descending “ the Bow,” they made a 
more decided conquest over their sense of shame, 
and disappeared under door-ways or down blind 
alleys, scores at a time. The officers complained 
"that their men would not follow, while the men 
complained that their officers would not lead; and 
when* Captain Drummond halted near the town- 
gate called the West Port, and looked behind him, 
he could scarcely sec a volunteer, except the forty 
men of his own company* Home assures us 
that Dr. Wishart, principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, and several other clergymen, had ad¬ 
dressed the volunteers while in the Grass Market; 
and had conjured them, by all they held most 
sacred, to stay within the walls, and reserve them¬ 
selves for the defence of the city; and that the 
Lord Provost was very much against their marching, 
and sent them word that he was glad to see that, 
they intended to stay. Drummond marched back 
with his company to the College yard; and the 
Provost ordered his precious town-guard of ninety 
men and some of the Edinburgh regiment to join 
the dragoons without the volunteers. He might as 
well have sent the levies which marched through 
Coventry with Sir John Falstaff Twenty of the 
youngest and most enthusiastic of the volunteers 
stole away from the College yard to a tavern, 
“ where they unbosomed themselves, and resolved 
that, if the town was not to be defended, which 
they thought was very likely to happen, in that 
case they would separate from the other volunteers, 
aud march to the eastward with their arms, in 
order to join Cope.” * Home, who narrates this 
decision, was one of the men that took it; and 
when the corps to which they belonged gave up 
musket, bayonet, cartridge-box and all, to be lodged 
for safety in the Castle, Home and his friends sul¬ 
lied out from Edinburgh, and took the road to 
Dunbar. On Sunday evening, while the Provost 
and the other notables of Edinburgh were debat¬ 
ing and speech-making in the Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
Colonel Gardiner, having left an advanced post at 
Corstorphine, retreated with the rcBt of his dra¬ 
goons to a field between Leith and Edinburgh, aud 
sent back the worse than useless supply of infantry 
into the town. In the course of the night Briga¬ 
dier Fowkes arrived from London, and took the 
chief command. The Highlanders lay that night 

* The author of Douglas hints, in a note to his History, that 
even Drummond’s courage was all muke-beliuve; that “ he did not 
intend to fight the rebel army; but that his real intention was to 
make himself popular at the aye of an election, by showing extra¬ 
ordinary zeal. 9 
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upon a rising ground between Linlithgow and 
Edinburgh, at the distance of about twelve miles 
from the capital. But early on Monday morning 
they began to move, the Pretender contrivinglto 
send beforehand a message to the people of Edin¬ 
burgh to acquaint them, that, if they would admit 
him peaceably, all would be well; but otherwise 
they must make up their minds for military execu¬ 
tion. As the rebels approached Corstorpliine t|iey 
saw the advanced party of dragoons; bu^they|pad 
scarcely more than a glimpse of them; . 

touching sabre, pistol, or carbine, the'ernigoons 
wheeled about, and rode off to the mam body, 
which was now posted by Fowkes and Colonel 
Gardiner at the east end of Colt Bridge, about^ 
two miles from Edinburgh, on the way to Corstor- 
phinc. But the main body did not long stand 
there“ before the rebels came within sight 
orders were issued to the dragoons to wheel, which 
they immediately did with the greatest order and 
regularity imaginable. As it is known that nothing 
is more beautiful than the evolutions and move¬ 
ments of cavalry, the spectators stood in expecta¬ 
tion of what fine, war-like, manmuvre they might 
terminate in, when new orders were immediately 
issued to retreat, which they immediately obeyed, 
and began to march at the usual pace of cavalry. 
Orders were repeated every furlong to quicken 
their pace, and, both precept and example con¬ 
curring, they Quickened it so well, that before they 
reached Edinburgh they had quickened it to a 
pretty smart gallop. They passed in inexpressible 
hurry and confusion through the narrow lanes at 
Barefoot’s Park, in the sight of all the north part 
of the town, to the infinite joy of the disaffected, 
and equal grief and consternation of all the other 
inhabitants. They rushed like a torrent down to 
Leith, where they endeavoured to draw breath; 
hut some unlucky boy (I suppose a Jacobite in his 
heart) calling to them that the Highlanders were 
approaching, they immediately took to their heels 
again and galloped to Prcstonpans, about Bix miles 
farther.”* Six or seven hundred men, consisting 
of the trained bands, the Edinburgh volunteers, and 
some other volunteers who had come in from Mus¬ 
selburgh and Dalkeith, still mounted guard at the 
different gates of the capital; but the young Pre¬ 
tender’s message, which was promptly delivered, 
and then the sight of the flying dragoons, presently 
settled the question of resistance of non-resistance 
in the hearts of most of the notables that had as¬ 
sembled to debate in the Goldsmiths’ Hall. Yet 
the meeting thought it would take a middle course, 
and a deputation was sent out to Charles, desiring 
that hostilities might not commence till they had 
had more time for deliberation. The deputies had 
scarcely taken their departure, wh|Q the Provost 
and magistrates received intelligence that the trans¬ 
ports with General Cope’s army on board were off 

* A. true account of the behaviour and conduct of Archibald 
Stewart, esquire, late Provost of Edinburgh, in a letter to a friend. 
London, 1148. Tills pamphlet is attributed to the historian David 

. me \ Scott says, that there is strong evidence, both ester- 

nal and internal, for attributing it to that pen. 


Dunbar; and that, as the wind was unfavourable for 
coming up to Leith; the'general intended to land 
at Dunbdr, and then march W$h all speed to the 
capital. This piejfce of* intelligence materially 
changed'the face of affairs; tfhd*it was resolved to 
recal the deputation, and, to ajsply to iGeneral Guest 
for armS, and for the recal o^thefilgitive dragoons. 
Guest had some doubts aboui fisking bis muskets, 
bayonets,’ and cartridge-boxes again in the hands of 
men who had given them up; upc} he .told the 
magistrates that it was absolutely necessary for his 
majesty’s service that the dragoons should be or¬ 
dered to Join General. Cope, who had no cavalry 
with him. It is fair to doubt whether any mes¬ 
senger could lmve run fast enough to catch these 
performers of “ the canter of Colt Briggj;” or whe¬ 
ther, if the message lmd reached them, the dragoons 
would have had heart to obey it. Scared from 
Prestonpans they had galloped on to North Ber¬ 
wick, and seemed determined to stop nowhere till 
they should *get under cover of Cope’s infantry. 
There was another cause of embarrassment; the 
gentlemen composing the deputation could not be 
overtaken before they reached Charles, and they 
were now in his hands as hostages, and ready to be 
hanged—so thought their tender friends—if the 
town should ring the alarum-bell again, or attempt 
resistance. At about ten o’clock at night, the town 
being quiet the while, the deputies returned from 
Gray’s Mill, a place within two miles of the city, 
where Charles was now quartered. The answer 
they brought was very peremptory. A wtitten 
paper, signed by John Murray of Broughton, 
Charles’s secretary, imported that his royal high¬ 
ness the Prince Regent thought his manifesto, and 
the king his father’s declarations already pub¬ 
lished, a sufficient capitulation for all his majesty’s 
subjects to accept with joy; that he demanded to 
be received into the city as the son and representa¬ 
tive of the king his father; and that he expected 
a positive answer before two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, otherwise he should think himself obliged to 
take measures'conform. What was to be done? 
Cope was still some thirty weary miles off, and the 
Pretender was at hand with an army, whose force 
had been multiplied by their fears, and by inge¬ 
nious arts employed by the Jacobites. Thus, a 
gentleman had galloped through the streets on a 
white horse, shouting out that there were 16,000 
Highlanders! The poor Provost resolved to send 
a second deputation; and about two o’clock in the 
morning it set out in a haekney coach for Gray’s 
Mill. But Charles refused to see them, and the 
deputies returned in their coach with heavy hearts, 
and were set down near their houses in the High- 
street. It was near five o’clock in the morning when 
the coachman turned his horses’ heads to lead them 
to their stables in the Canongate, which suburb was 
theft separated front the town by the walls and 
the strong gate called the Nether Bow. And, as 
the Nether Bow Port was now opened to let this 
coach go out, Cametdh of Locheil and 800 High¬ 
landers rushed in. The rest of the work was 
3 a 2 
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lil^e a trick in a pantomime-easy and instan¬ 
taneous; the town-guard, and all the guards 
and sentinels upon duty were made prisoners with¬ 
out a blow, and the Highlanders occupied their 
. posts and took possession of the city as quietly as 
one guard relieves another* Charles, who in the 
course of the preceding evening had been joined 
by David Lord Elcho, eldest son of the Earl of 
Wemyss, and a man of distinguished bravery, put 
himself in motion with the main body of his little 
army, at about ten o’clock, and, marching by Dud- 
ding&one to avoid the fire of the Castle, he entered 
the King’s Park by a breach which had been made 
in 'the wall, and halted his men under Arthur’s 
Seat, in the hollow between the hills. It was there 
that Home carefully examined them, being anxious 
to carry some useful intelligence to Sir John Cope, 
to whom he was flying. They did not exceed 
2000 men! They seemed to lie strong, active, 
and hardy; but many of the men were low in 
stature, and, if clothed like low-country men, would, 
in Home’s opinion, have appeared inferior to the 
men in the king’s troops; “ but the Highland garb 
favoured them much, as it showed their naked 
limbs, which were strong and muscular.” Having, 
in all probability, only known the mountaineers in 
Highland drovers—and even they, plaided, bon- 
netted, belted, and brogued, drove their black 
Cattle with an air of great dignity and consequence— 
Home was much struck with their bold and im¬ 
posing aspect. As to their arms, he says that they 
had iflo cannon nor artillery of any sort, except one 
Bmall iron gun, which he saw, without a carriage, 
lying upon a cart, drawn by a little Highland 
horse: about 1400 or 1500 of the men were armed 
with firelocks and broadswords, those firelocks 
being of all sorts and sizes, including many fowl¬ 
ing-pieces ; some of the rest had firelocks without 
sWords, and some, swords without firelocks; many 
of the swords were not Highland broadswords, 
which they best knew how to use, but French 
swords; one or two companies were armed with 
scythes fixed in the shafts of pitchforks, bo as to 
resemble somewhat the weapon called the Locha- 
ber axe, which the soldiers of the town-guard of 
Edinburgh were wont to carry. Home also took 
a glance of Prince Charles as he crossed the King’s 
Park on his way to Holyrood House; and he has 
left us an admirable picture of his personal appear¬ 
ance, which was by far the best part of the young 
Pretender. “The figure and presence of Charles 


to this effect“ Ilia royal highness ordered a detachment oi 
men, under cloud of night, to etorm the town; and, accordingly, 
Locheil, Keppoch, and Ardahiel, with some of the best armed of 
their several commands, together with Mr. O'Sullivan, silently 
inarched up to the city gate at the Netherbow, and about break of 
day boldly forced tlielr way, there being no resistance made by the 
•mall guard at the port, ao there was no blood shed. Our people, 
nrith drawn sword and target, with a hideous yell and their particu- 
. lair manner of making an attack (they not knowing what resistance 
they mig ht meet with in the town), marched quickly up street, ho 
tine leaving their rank or order, and forced their way into the city 
mAhrdhouae aind took possession. The main body drew up in the 
fiarilammt Close, nnd guards were immediately placed at every gate 
and the inhabitants cannot in justice but acknowledge 
that the behaviour of our Highlanders was civil and innocent, beyond 
what even their beet friends could have expected ."—Lockhart Papers. 


Stuart were not ill suited to his lofty pretensions. 
He was in the prime of youth,* tall and handsome, 
of a fair complexion; he had a light-coloured peri¬ 
wig, with his otvn hair combed over the front; he 
wore the Highland dress, that is, a tartan short 
coat without the plaid, a blue bonnet on his head, 
and on his breast the star of the order of St. An¬ 
drew. Charles stood some time in the park to 
show himself to the people; and then, though he 
was very near the palace, mounted his horse, 
either to render himself more conspicuous, or be¬ 
cause he rode well, and looked graceful on horse¬ 
back. The Jacobites were charmed with his ap¬ 
pearance; they compared him to Robert the 
Bruce, whom he resembled, they said, in his figure, 
as in his fortune." The Whigs looked upon him 
with other eyes. They acknowledged that he was 
a goodly person; but they observed, that even in 
that triumphant hour, when he was about to * enter 
the palace of his fathers, the air of his countenance 
was languid and melancholy; that he looked like 
a gentleman and a man of fashion, but not like a 
hero or a conqueror. Hence they formed their 
conclusions that the enterprise was above the pitch 
of his mind; and that his heart was not great 
enough for the sphere in which lie moved.” 
When he came in front of the palace a cannon¬ 
ball fired from the Castle struck James V.’s Tower, 
and fell into the court-yard witli a quantity of rub¬ 
bish ; but it harmed no one, and he entered the 
porch, preceded by a gentleman who had suddenly 
stepped from the crowd, and who now, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, walked up-stairs before him.t 
Locheil and his Highlanders, in securing all 
the arms they could find on first entering the town, 
had also secured the heralds and poursuivants 
which then, as still, were carefully and pompously 
maintained as emblemB of Scottish royalty and in¬ 
dependence. At the hour of noon these function¬ 
aries, with their trumpets and gaudy dresses, were 
marched up to the old Cross, where the clans 
were drawn up under arms, and were there forced 
to proclaim King James, and to read the com¬ 
mission of regency to Charles, the declaration 
dated at Rome, and a manifesto in the name of the 
regent. While this was doing some of the mob 
huzzaed, and a number of Jacobite ladies stationed 
in the windows waved their white handkerchiefs; 
but very few gentlemen were to be Been in the 
streets or in the windows; and even amongst the 
poorer people many showed their dislike of the 
pageantry by a sullen silence. By the unceasing 
exertions of the gentle Locheil, the wild High- 

• He wm in his twenty-filth year. 

t This was James Hepburn, of Keith, a man esteemed by all par¬ 
ties. In his youth he had been out iu the Fifteen. Since then he 
had compounded the spirit of Jacobitism with tho spirit of liberty; 
for ho disclaimed hereditary indefensible right of kings. He also 
condemned and abhorred the Act of Union, as something injurious 
and humiliating to his country, and which had made a Scotch gen- 
Ionian of small fortune nobody. " Wrapped up in these notions, 
iie had kept himself for thirty years in constant readiness to take 
arms, and was the first person who joined Charles at Edinburgh; 
idolised by the Jacobites, and beloved by some of the best Whigs, 
who regretted that this aocomplished gentleman, the model of an¬ 
cient simplicity/manliness, ana honour, should sacrifice himself to a 
risionary idea of the independence of Scotland."—Heme, , 
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landers were kept from plunder and from whiskey. 
It is even said that they refused whiskey when 
offered to them by the people of Edinburgh ; but 
this almost incredible fact rests upon Jacotyte 
authority. In the evening the long deserted and 
dingy apartments of Holyrood were enlivened with 
lights, crowds of company, and a ball; and the 
younger of the Jacobite ladies were charmed into 
still warmer enthusiasm by seeing that Charles 
was an excellent dancer. It seemed, indeed, as if 
the infusion of the Polish blood of the Sobieski had 
raised and improved the old Stuart stock; but 
the improvement, as we have intimated, did not 
extend to mental qualifications, and Charles’s edu¬ 
cation had been neglected in many essentials, and 
had been exceedingly bad in others. He could 
dance well, ride well, and shoot well; and a love 
of field sports, which he had indulged in the 
marshes, woods, and mountains about Rome, had 
strengthened his constitution, and made him fit to 
bear the fatigues of war; but even his personal 
bravery in action remains, in spite of all that has 
been said and written about it, a very questionable 
point. So defective wa3 his education, that his 
tutor, Sir Thomas Sheridan, an Irish papist, was 
suspected by some of having fbeen in the pay of 
the English government, and of having purposely 
neglected his duty as an instructor* Perhaps a 
surer way of accounting for Charles’s want of the 
knowledge most necessary to one in his station and 
circumstances, is to remember that Sheridan him¬ 
self, who had passed nearly all his life abroad, had 
none of that knowledge to impart: he might have 
taught the young Pretender to write and spell 
better than he did—he might have drilled him 
into Latin, and made him familiar with routine 
histories,—but he could not teach him the laws and 
constitution, the rights and usages of Britain, be¬ 
cause he knew nothing of them himself. 

While they were proclaiming the young Pre¬ 
tender at Edinburgh, Cope was landing his troops, 
artillery, and stores at Dunbar; an operation that 
was not completed till the morning of the 18th. 
Ills men were discouraged at once by the panic- 
stricken regiment of dragoons, which had con¬ 
tinued flying on till they came to Dunbar, many 
of them without swords, pistols, or any other 
weapon.t He found some of the judges and men 

* Lord Mahon, who has been a diligent searcher into the iinimlc 
lished Stuart Pavers and other little known documents, says—" I am 
hound to say tliat I Imv'e found no corroboration of so foul a charge. 
Sheridan appear* to me to have lived and died a man of honour; 
hut history can only acquit him of base perfidy by accusing him of 
Kross neglect. He hud certainly left his pupil nninstructed in the 
most common elements of knowledge.”— Hitt, from Peace of Utrecht. 
Hut it should be remembered that the dulness, or waywardness, or 
idleness of pupils—particularly of royal pupils—may account for 
deficiencies in education quite as. much os the gross neglect of the 
teacher. 

+ According to Home, they hod dismounted to pass the night near 
l’restonpans; but a dragoon seeking forage for his home, between 
>cn and eleven o’clock, fell into an old coal-pit, and made such a 
noise that the Test of the dragoons thought the Highlanders were 
upon them; and, mounting their hones, they fled again. Colonel 
Gardiner had gone to his own house, which was close by the Held 
near Proston chosen for the bivouac. When he rose in the morning 
lie found all the men gone: he followed with a heavy heart; for the 
road to Dunbar was strewed with swords, pistols, and firelocks, 
Which ha caused to be gathered together and carried in cgv*HX( apt* 
to Dunbar. 


of the law from Edinburgh, who expressed their 
resolution of continuing with his army; and the 
Earl of Home presently came and joined him at 
Dunbar. But; while the clanship of the High¬ 
lands had been left little disturbed, the feudal 
grandeur and might of the border lords had been 
vastly diminished, and, instead of. coming, with 
hundreds of armed vassals, as his ancestors had 
been wont to do, the Earl of Home brought with 
him only two servants. It was resolved to move 
instantly upon Edinburgh; and Sir John Cope, 
with his usual fatality, chose the worst road by 
which he could go. “ He well knew that the hign 
road from Edinburgh to the South lies along the 
coast, and it seems never to have occurred to him 
that it was possible the Ilighlandere might choose, 
even by preference, to cross the country and 
occupy the heights at the bottom of which the 
public road takes its course, and thus have him 
and his army so far at their mercy, that they 
might avoid or bring on a battle at their sole plea¬ 
sure. On the contrary, Sir John trusted that 
their Highland courtesy would induce them, if 
they moved from Edinburgh, to come by the very 
road on which he was advancing towards that city, 
and thus meet him on equal terms.” * It is true, 
however, that the shortest road was enticing, as a 
speedy arrival at the capital was deemed of the 
highest importance; but then Cope should have 
sent exploring parties up the hills and across the 
country to have an eye on the march of his enemies; 
and this he neglected to do—he caused to be recon¬ 
noitred nothing but the high post road, and two 
or three diverging paths. And even to this end 
he employed persons unfit for the duty—some of 
the young volunteers, who had fled with the poet 
Home from Edinburgh. It was on the 19th of 
September that he left Dunbar with his little army, 
which made a great show with its cavalry, artillery, 
and long train of baggage wagons, lie went no 
farther than to a field a little to the west of Had¬ 
dington, which town is only twelve miles from 
Dunbar. About 9 o’clock at night, it being feared 
that during the dark hours the Highlanders might 
advance and surprise them, eight of the young 
volunteers, mounted on horseback, went by parties 
of two to examine the main road, and some other 
paths that diverged to Duddingston. These young 
men returned at midnight to the camp and reported 
that all was quiet; and then other eight of them 
mounted and rode in the same manner till peep of 
day—but two of this last division of explorers 
never came back to Cope’s camp. On the fol¬ 
lowing morning Sir John continued his march; 
but when he came near Haddington he suddenly 
quitted the high post road, because, as he after¬ 
wards said, there were defiles and enclosures near 
it where cavalry could not act, and took the lower 
road by St. Germains and Seaton. Ab they marched 
along his officers assured the people that crowded 
about them that there would be no battle; that, 
the cavalry and infantry being joined, and the big 

f Walfw gcott. Art. la Quart. Bev. 
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guns being plentiful, the Highlanders would fly 
before them, and never wait the attack of so com¬ 
plete an army. The van of the army was enter¬ 
ing tire dead flats which lie between Seaton and 
Preston, when Lord Loudon, who was acting as 
adjutant-general, and who had gone forward to 
reconnoitre, came back at a round pace, and in¬ 
formed Cope that the rebels were in full march 
teipzds him—not by the road and the open country 
to the west, where alone Sir John had been look¬ 
ing for them, but by the ridge of hills to the 
south. Cope, however, thought that the plain he 
was in was good ground, and he pushed forward 
along the high road to Preston and Seaton, till he 
came to Prestonpans, where he formed his army in 
order of battle. The young Pretender, having 
previously been joined by the Earl of Kellie, Lord 
Balmerino, Sir Stewart Threipland, Sir David 
Murray, and a few other Lowland gentlemen, 
and having exacted tents, targets, and shoes from 
the citizens of Edinburgh, and carried off all their 
arms—including, it is said, about h thousand 
muskets—had resolved to come forth and meet 
Cope * He was further encouraged by the timely 

• On the 18tH there was a proclamation iwued by the rebel* re¬ 
quiring' all persona in Mid Lothian to deliver up all the arms and 
ammunition they had in their custody, on pain of military execu- 



arrival of Lord Naim, who brought up from the 
north 500 men—Mac Lauchlans and other Macs 
from Atholl. On the night of Thursday, the 19th, 
Charles repaired to the village of Duddingston, 
where the troops lay upon their arms; and at an 
early hour on the following morning lie put him¬ 
self at their head, drawing his sword and exclaim¬ 
ing—“ Gentlemen, I have thrown away the scab¬ 
bard!” The Highlanders moved on in a long 
narrow column, crossed the bridge at Musselburgh, 
and then struck away over the hills to the right, 
leaving the post road entirely. They paused on 
the heights of Carberry, where many a year before 
Mary Stuart had been led captive by her insurgent 
subjects. They did not halt again till they came 
in full sight of the king’s army* The regulars set 
up a tremendous shout, to which the Highlanders 
replied. Cope, who had shifted his front, and 
re-formed his army, now lay with his right lean- 

amraging to the rest and make them desert.’’—Jacobi/a Account of 
Operations, f/c. To obtain shoes, targets tents, &e„ all the inhabit¬ 
ants of Edinburgh wore called, and taxed according to their valued 
rent*. These proeeedibgs were not likely to conciliate the Low- 
landers, who, moreover, hated the Highlanders with an old and 
growing hatred. 

* The Highland officer ■ays— 1 ' His royal highness marched us 
from the field of Duddingston early in the morning, and at about 
three in the afternoon we were in sight of the enemy, who had taken 
up their ground on the plain near the town of Prestonpans, betwixt 
Colonel Gardiner's house and Port Seaton; . , . having a broad 
aud deep ditch in their front, a smull morass on their left, and the 
Frith of Forth on their rear," -Appends* to Lockhart Paper*’ In 
another Jacobite account in the same Appendix it is said, “ The 
prince marched out with his whole army to meet them, and that 
afternoon gained Carberry Hill, from which they could see Sir John 

Cope's army.The prince continued his march along the hill 

till he came to Tranent, where it was proposed to attack directly, 
which wasoWected to as impracticable as they were situated, —ac¬ 
count of the Young Pretender’s Operation*. 
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ing on Colonel Gardiner’s park-wall and the vil¬ 
lage of Preston, having on his left Seaton House 
and the sea, and a little in his rear the village of 
Prestonpans. At the distance of less than a mile 
the Highlanders formed on the declivities near the 
little town of Tranent. But between them and the 
king’s army there was a swamp or morass cut by 
licdgcs, dry stone dykes, and willow trees; and 
close in front of the king’s army there was a ditch 
with a thick and strong hedge. It was about 
three in the afternoon when Ken: of Gradon, 
mounted upon a little white pony, rode down the 
hill side to see if he could discover a passage fqn 
the Highlanders across the morass. He performed 
tin's duty with great coolness, notwithstanding the 
shots that were fired at him, bgt upon his retqip 
lie assured Charles that the morass was impassible 
—that Cope’s front was not to be attacked in that 
direction. Both armies lay iruM#Ve t^e rest of 
the day, except that Cope fired a tew cannon shots, 
and dislodged a party of Highlanders who had 
occupied the churchyard of Tranent. The night 
which followed, and which proved dark and cold, 
was still more tranquil, the two armies lying upon 
the ground with their sentinels and picquets very 
close to each other.* But during that night’ seve¬ 
ral of the few Highlanders that had been induced 
to follow Cope from Aberdeen, deserted to their 
countrymen; and Robert Anderson, a Jacobite 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, who knew the 
country step by step, told Hepburn of Keith that 
he would undertake to show the prince’s army a 
place where they might easily pass the morass 
without being seen by the enemy, and form with¬ 
out being exposed to their fire. After consulting 
with Lord George Murray, Hepburn conducted 
this Anderson to Charles, who was found sleeping 
on the ground with a sheaf of peas for his pillow. 
Awaking, the young Pretender summoned JLoeli- 
cil and the other chiefs to council, and it was 
soon resolved to trust to the guidance and loyalty of 
the Lowland gentleman, whose father had been out 
in the Fifteen. At the earliest peep of day, and 
under the favouring veil of a frosty mist, and the 
fog that hung over the swampy ground, the High¬ 
landers began tti move, with the Clanronalds in 
front, marching in column, three men in a rank. 
They come down by a hollow that winded through 
the farm of Ringanhead—not a whisper was heard 
amongst them. They were close to the place where 
Anderson intended to lead them through the mo¬ 
rass, when some of the dragoons in picquet heard 
their footfalls, and shouted through the mist “ Who 
goes there ?” Apparently without waiting for an 
answer, which would not have been given, these 
doughty horsemen reined up, turned their horses’ 
Leads, and rode off to give the alarm—the only thing 
they could do. The clans, still as silent as death, 
pushed on rapidly, in spite of the boggy nature of 

* The Highland officer Bays—" We lay in sight of them till the 
when our [people grew very impatient to be engaged; but, 
JJ Jlh difficulty being restrained by authority, both armies lay upon 
their arms all night.” 


the ground, in which they sometimes sunk to their 
kilts; they crossed the ditch upon a little narrow 
wooden bridge; and then the Duke of Perth, who 
led the column, ordered them to halt, face to the 
left, and form as usual. The first line consisted of 
six regiments, with the Clanronalds, the men of 
Glengarry and Keppoch on the right, the Mac 
Gregors and the Duke of Perth’s men in the centre, 
and the men of Appin and Locheil on the left. 
Behind this first line stood a body of reserve or 
second line, consisting of the Atholl men, the Ro¬ 
bertsons of Strowan, the Mac Donalds of Glenco, 
and the Mac Lauchlans, who were all commanded 
by Lpfrd Naim, hut who were never engaged. 
Charles took his post in front of this body of re¬ 
serve qnd behind the first Jine. Sir John Cope, 
who b*4 PQt been sleeping with his troops on the 
field, bjk fef pqpe to more comfortable quarters in 
Cqpjtepzip, a village on the seashore close by, 
beiqg yvavned by tbe fljmjppns, was now on the 
field, and obliged to -change his front and alter his 
dispositions in face of the enemy. Even with the 
best disciplined troops such sudden manoeuvres, 
under such circumstances, are likely to produce 
some confusion. The outposts of the front had 
not time to find out the regiments to which they 
respectively belonged, and they formed awkwardly 
on the right so as to cramp the cavalry, and not 
leave them sufficient room to act. The mass of 
the infantry, consisting of four regiments, “Lees’s,” 

“ Guise’s,” “ Lascelles’s,” and “Murray’s,” two of 
which were very incomplete, stood in the centre: 
Hamilton’s dragoons occupied the left, and Gardi¬ 
ner’s dragoons and the artillery were posted on the 
right next the morass; there was no body of re¬ 
serve, hut they still had in their rear Preston, some 
strong stone walk, and Prestonpans; their bag¬ 
gage was to their left in the village of Cockenzift, 
which has a small harbour. The ground %h$$i. 
intervened between the two armies was an exten¬ 
sive corn field, plain and level, without a bush or 
a tree; and it was now lighted up by the morning 
sun, which had dispelled the fog and mist, and re¬ 
vealed the enemies to each other. “ Harvest was 
just got in, and the ground was covered with a 
thick stubble, which rustled under the feet of the 
Highlanders as they ran on, speaking and mutter¬ 
ing in a manner that expressed and heightened 
their fierceness and rage.”* Their first attack, under 
Locheil, was upon the guns. “ The cannon," says 
a Jacobite that was present, “ consisting of seven 
pieces and four cohorns, fired upon them as they 
marched, but did no execution, and was imme¬ 
diately seized; and the Highlanders (who never 
after that did regard cannon, which had been 
formerly very terrible to them) continued their 
march with loud huzzas.”t The fact was, that 
Cope, having no regvdar artillerymen with him, 
had pressed a number of unskilful, unpractised 
seamen to serve these guns; and the sailors being 
badly defended, or rather not defended at all, by 


"Homo. 


t Account of the Young Pretender's Operations. 
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the dragoons, turned and tied after one or two ran¬ 
dom fires, and left the cannon to the Highlanders. 
Colonel Gardiner, who deserved to have better men 
under him, advanced at the head of his regiment, 
and did all that lie could to make them charge the 
Highlanders and recover the guns: but the dra¬ 
goons had no heart in them, and after receiving one 
irregular fire they wheeled about and galloped 
off, making a canter at Prestonpnns as they had 
dotie at Colt Brigg. Abandoned by their horse, and 
seeing their artillery in the hands of the enemy, the 
infantry gave one weak, desultory fire; the High¬ 
landers threw down their muskets and rushed on 
them with their sharp claymores; the line broke— 
Hamilton’s dragoons were galloping away as fast 
as Gardiner’s—Murray’s regiment of foot, which 
Occupied the left, fled also; in a few minutes from 
the firing of the first gun the whole army, both 
horse and foot, were in flight, and the disgraceful 
affair of Prestonpans was over almost as soon as 
begun* Not one of the regular soldiers attempted 
to load his piece a second time, not one English 
baydnet was used. Charles had no cavalry; the 
whole amount of horse with him did not exceed 

f; 

* To make the more of their victory the Highlanders and Jaco¬ 
bites exaggerated the nujnlier of Cope s army ami diminished that. 
Ol’ their ow n. besides the two worthless regiments of dragoons Cone 
certainty had not with him more than 1600 otf-ltoo men. The High¬ 
landers, it is true, had no cavalry, no artillertr ; but they had at the 
very least 2600 brave and active men on the Held. See answers to 

a uerics sent to Mr. l’atullo, muster-toaster of the rebel army, in 
[ome’s Appendix, and Home's. nq^o." Patu^o says, that the 
number of the rebels when they'took posseificui Of Edinburgh was 
about 2600, and that it was much the same ait tp* battle of Preston- 
pans. Home says, that when they came to Edinburgh they scarcely 
nmonntnd to 2000, but they had been joined since thou tfy 260 Atholl 
men under Lord Nairn, by 160 MueLaughluns, and by vuriOus other 
bands. 


the lmmber of fifty, consisting chiefly of gentle¬ 
men and their grooms; but with a part of this 
Lord Elcho and Sir Peter Tbrcipland spurred 
after the panic-struck dragoons, while the light- 
footed Highlanders followed the foot to cut them 
down or make them prisoners. Few had courage 
enough to v provoke the broad sword; the men 
threw down their arms and surrendered in heaps, 
and the actual loss on the side of the royalists in 
killed and wounded did not exceed 200 men and 
five officers; but eighty officers were taken pri¬ 
soners, and the cannon, the tent3, the baggage, 
and the military chest were all left to fall into the 
hands of the Highlanders, whose loss amounted to 
four officers and thirty private men killed, and six 
officers and seventy private men wounded. One 
hundred and five of Cope’s foot escaped and got to 
Edinburgh Castle,' and about seventy found their 
way to Berwick. Sir John, with the assistance of 
the Earls of Home and Loudon, collected about 450 
of the dragoons, who fled too fast to be taken, and 
marched them, by Soultra Hill and Lauder, (Iowa 
to the hanks of the Tweed at Coldstream, where 
they are said to have arrived that very night.* 

* Sir John—’" Johnnie Cope,” as he will bo for ever called in Scot- 
laud—was merely ridiculed at first, and hotly prosecuted afterwards. 
It is reported that when he went flying on with his dragoons to iter- 
wick, his brother officer, Lord Mark Kerr, received him with the 
sarcastic remark, that lie believed him to lie the very ft ret general on 
record that had flrst carried the tidings of his own defeat. The.Ineoli- 
ites made epigrams and. songs about him, one of which, commemo¬ 
rating his sudden wakening and Iris rapid flight, is known to every 
one that in-* Scot, or ibathas lived in Scotland. The satirienl Ho¬ 
race Walpole thought that he was to be more pitied than blamed. 
In a letter dated London, the 27th of Dcccmlief, he says, " 1 pity 
poor him, who, with no shining abilities, and no experienee, and no 
force, was sent to fight for a crown, lie never saw a battle but that 
of Ucttlngen, where he got his red riband:' Churchill, whoso led 
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Colonel Gardiner, probably the best man and the 
best officer there, remained dead on the corn-field 
at Prcstonpans. The veteran, disdaining to fly 
with his dragoons, though he was badly wounded, 
put himself at the head of a small party of the 
foot, a knot of true-bred Englishmen, who, though 
lift without officers, stood their ground on a cor¬ 
ner of the field. “These brave fellows,” said he, 
“will be cut to pieces for want of a commander;” 
and, riding to their front, be took the command 
and cheered them ; but he was presently cut down 
bv a fierce Highlander, armed with a scythe, and 
lie sunk under other wounds close to his own park 
wall, and within sight of bis happy home. They 
carried him senseless to the manse, or parsonage, 
of Tranent, where he soon expired, and was bu¬ 
ried by the side of his children in that village 
church, lie was a truly virtuous and religious 
man, and his bravery was indisputable; but some 
people thought that he must have preached and 
prayed to his dragoons more than he drilled them; 
and certainly, the regiment, which had been for a 
considerable time under his command, had not 
acquired any military virtue. The young Preten¬ 
der, who had been with the body of reserve, 
which had nothing to do in the fight,* is said to 
have showm some magnanimity or prudence after 
il was over: he remained on the field till mid-day, 
giving orders for the relief of the wounded of both 
armies, and for the disposal of his numerous pri¬ 
soners. He lay that night at Pinkie, and returned 
the next morning to Edinburgh, with the l,. r >00/.— 
a seasonable supply—which had been found in 
Cope’s military chest. He entered Holyrood 
House to the joyful tune “ The king shall have his 
own again,” Hags flying, pibrochs playing, and 
the Highlanders making a feu de join by firing 
their pieces in the air. One of their balls grazed 
the forehead of Miss Nainie, a Jacobite lady, 
who, with others of her principles and sex, stood 
waving her white handkerchief from a balcony. 
“ Thank God,” said the fair enthusiast, “ that this 
accident happened to me, whose principles are 
known. Had it fallen on a Whig, they would 
have said it was done on purpose.”! At a re¬ 
view a few days after there appeared only about 
1400. Highlanders; some had been killed and 
wounded, it is true, but the large majority of those 
missing bad gone home with the plunder and 
spoil they bad made at Prestonpans. With the 
brave old General Guest still in the Castle, with 
the majority of the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
wishing every “ sharp-edged claymore man” be¬ 
hind Strathbogie, and the Pretender back in 
France or Italy, or in a still hotter atmosphere, uny 
competent commander with 1200 or 1400 proper 
men might have settled the rebellion if he ,had 

♦■•iptaiii tm.wits, anil mv Lord Harrington, liad pushed him up to 
tins misfortune .”—Letter to H. Alarm. 

"One does not boar tlw boy’s personal bravery cried up.’*— 
iWnre IValpol* to Mann. 

t Note to.Wiiverloy. Miss Naimo not only recovered, but livod 
long enough to be personally acquainted with Walter Scott, who 
lias shod the ((harm of romance over the character of the young 
Pretender aud the doings of his adherents. 
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come to Edinburgh on flic 21st or 22nd, but there 
was no one at band to take up the card which 
Cope had thrown away; there was scarcely the 
fraction of an English regiment anywhere north 
of Tweed; and thus the Highlanders were al¬ 
lowed at their leisure to go and come, to deposit 
their plunder in the mountains, and to return on 
the look out for more; and an irresistible tempta¬ 
tion was offered to France and Spain to send 
money and troops. Duncan Forbes, and some 
other friends of the government, still remained in 
the. north about Inverness aud Fort George, in the 
hopes of raising the Whiggish duns and sending 
them to take the Pretender in the rear. The 
Duke of Argyll’s vassals—all the clans that bore 
the name of Campbell, or hail friendship and affi¬ 
nity with (hem,—were resolute and ready to march 
for King George; but the Duke of Argyll was 
left without proper orders or instructions, and the 
men without arms. In vain had Duncan Forbes 
and Andrew Fletcher, Lord Milton, the loyal and 
able Justice-Clerk,'repeated their applications for 
muskets and bayonets—the government at ljoudou 
seemed to he deaf, careless, or slupified, or con¬ 
fident that Cope’s ill supplied army must have 
proved more than enough. The only excuse to he 
offered is, that they probably knew not whom to 
trust. On the lfilli of September, when the capi¬ 
tal was fulling into the hands of Charles, the Justice- 
Clerk wrote an admirable letter to the Marquess of 
Twccddule:—“ I shall now signify to your lordship 
in plain words what authorities I desired to have 
been sent down, to empower the well affected to 
appear in a legal way lor the defence of his ma¬ 
jesty’s person and government.Scotland 

may be divided into two parts; the one disarmed, 
and the other unarmed. By the former, J mean 
the Highlands; and by flu: latter, the Lowlands. 
The former (the Highlands) produces as good 
militia, perhaps, us any in Europe; the latter are 
nciglibourlike, hut little accustomed to the Use of 
arms till they are employed in a military manner. 
The Highlands, again, may be divided into three 
classes; first, what I shall call the Whig clans, 
which have always bore that character Bince the 
names of Whig or Jacobite were known among us; 
of this sort, your lordship, and every one ac¬ 
quainted with this country knows, that the chief 
are the Campbells, Grants, Munros, MacKays, 
Sutherlands. The second class are, the clans still 
properly Jacobite, and who at this moment arc 
giving proof of it; the Camerons, the MacDo¬ 
nalds of Keppoch, Clanronald, and Glengarry— 
none of their chiefs reckoned great princes in the 
Highlands. The third class are, the clans which 
were engaged in the last rebellion, hut their chiefs 
now profess and practise obedience to the govern¬ 
ment. Of these, the most powerful arc the Duke 
of Gordon, Seaforth, Sir Alexander MacDonald, 
and MacLehd qf MpcLeod. The behaviour of the 
two last has ft&n most exemplary and meritorious 
on this occasion. By an act of the first of the 
lute king (George I.), intituled, ‘For the more 
3 s 
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effectually securing the peace of the Highlands,’ says he, “ to be a clear case, that there can be no 
. the whole Highlands, without distinction, were hazard, but a high utility, in arming the Whig 

disarmed, and for ever forbid to use or bear arms, clans above named; and also, in case of further 

under penalties. This act has been found, by need, the low-country militia in the southern and 
experience, to work the quite contrary effect from western counties. The former indeed was the 
what was intended by it; and, in reality, it proves most useful and immediately necessary; and, if it 
a measure for more effectually disturbing the peace had been done, it is as clear as any moral demon- 
of the Highlands, and of the- rest of the kingdom, stration to every man in Scotland that this at first 
For, at the time appointed by the disarming act, pitiful and now ugly insurrection would have been 
all the dutiful and well-affected clans truly sub- dissipated and crushed at once; for they were 
mitted to the act of parliament and gave up their counted at Blair-Atholl on the 1st of September, 
arms, so that they arc now completely disarmed; and were not then 2000 men; and what would 
but the disaffected clans cither concealed their have been more easy than for Sir John Cope to 
arms at first, or have provided themselves since have remained at Stirling till he had got a greater 

with other arms. The fatal effects of this difference, number of Highlanders than the rebel army from 

at the time of a rebellious insurrection, must be the Campbells alone, who lay, nearest to him ? 
very obvious; and are by us, in this country, felt And then he had Highlanders against Highlanders, 
at this hour: I pray God they may be felt no far- and his regular troops into the bargain, and might 
ther south. By that disarming act, as it stands, safely have marched where he pleased. Instead of 

there is still room left for arming occasionally even which wl&t do we now see ? The regular troops 

the Highlands, or prohibited counties; and the harassed and exposed by a tedious, useless march 
method reserved or excepted from the prohibition to Inverness, and back again by Aberdeen, and con- 
is, when by his majesty’s order, and out of his veyed from thence by sea. In the mean time, what 
arsenal, the people are called out and armed by I prophesied came to pass: the rebels got betwixt 

the lords lieutenant of counties; then they may him and the low-country. Alas! my lord, I have 

lawfully wear and use such arms, during such grief and not glory, that my fears have been more 
number of days or^space of time as shall be ex- than fulfilled; for more than I feared is come to 
pressed in his majesty’s order.”—The able, honest, pass.” He hoped his lordship would excuse him 
and earnest writer, after observing, “ this if, in if his style appeared too ardent; and the honest 

the plain words of a statute, an answer to your Whig concluded his long letter, by saying, “ 1 

lordship’s question, what authorities I desired pray God to prevent further bad consequences, 
might be sent down to empower the well affected The beginning of mischief is often small; hut I 
to appear in a legal way,” proceeds to state, that will never despond of the cause of the king and 
this was what he meant in his first letter to his the country.” * It does not appear that all the 

lordship, and also what he meant in his second blame of the delay and negligence should be iin- 

letter; and, as courteously as he can, he hints his puted to the Marquess of Twccddale: the secretary 

astonishment at Twecddale’s not understanding of state for Scotland was only one in a jealous and , 

him. Nay, he tells his lordship that he had distracted cabinet; and Tweeddalc, who soon re- 

plainly stated to him, the beginning of last year, signed, complained ever afterwards that lie had 
when we were threatened with the former inva- been ill used, and that his advice had been slighted, 
sion, that the friends of government in Scotland re- In replying to Fletcher, he assured him that his 
raained without arms, and without power to make majesty had transmitted such powers about arming 
use of any; adding, “ llad legal strength been given the Whig clans as had been suggested by his ser- 
to the friends of government in the Highlands, no vants at London; and that his majesty thought 
such insurrection would have happened as this, proper on this occasion to bestow a particular mark 
without a landing of foreign troops; or, if it had, of his confidence on the Lord President of the 
it must have been crushed at the beginning, with- Session, Duncan Forbes, whose presence in the 
out endangering or harassing the regular troops, North, and efforts among the clans, had been 

or taking them from parts where they may be^| esteemed as of great service at this juncture. Yet 

wanted.” * He thought it would he imprudent to Tweeddale’s letter, which was written between the 
arm the clans of the third class above described, English army’s landing at Dunbar and their march 
whose chiefs were themselves but recent converts, to Prestonpans, concluded with the hope that Sir 
and whose people might not yet be cured of their John Cope would, be able to finish the rebellion, t 

prejudices against the present establishment; ^ut Without underrating the disinterested and ro- 
lie could see nothing that could possibly be ob- mantic Jacobitism of the gentle Locheil, and two 
jected to the arming of the other clans who were or three other chiefs, on the one side, or the incur- 
thoroughly to be depended upon, “I take it,” able turbulence and predatory habits of some score 

of chiefs and chieftains on the other side, it may be 


• Fletcher says/after this last paragraph, " It did not occur to me 
that It was at all ncedfhl to speak plainer toVour l<£dahip than I did 
in the words of my letters above recited. I took it for granted your 
lordship perfectly understood my moaning, alluding to so late a sta¬ 
tute relating to this country; butjposslbly there were other tnetohty 
amtidentiom, which I could not penetrate, that prevented such 
means being taken as I then suggested.” 


believed that the great mass of the Highlanders who 
Mowed Charles were urged on by the poverty and 
hardships of their situation, and by the hopes of 

* Heme's Appendix. t Id. 
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improving their condition; and that, if proper 
means had been adopted by the established govern¬ 
ment to furnish them with employment and bread, 
the name of the Stuarts would have been no ipore 
a magical name in the Highlands than it was in 
the fat plains of England. Since the Revolution, 
which drove that dynasty from the throne, both 
nations had been making prodigious strides in 
wealth and in general civilization and comfort; but 
these blessings were not extended to the bare and 
hungry mountains of the North, which remained 
in their primitive poverty and discomfort—mate¬ 
rially increased by the increase of population. The 
numbers of many of the clans had, long before 
the year forty-five, exceeded the means of subsist¬ 
ence afforded by the ground ■ they occupied. In 
some of the straths and glens they were huddled 
together, and hundreds were compelled to live upon 
a bit of ground which, in England, with all the 
superiority of soil and of agricultural industry to 
boot, would not have been made to support scores. 
In the wintry season it was no uncommon thing 
for them to support life by bleeding their black 
cattle, mixing the blood with a little barley or 
oatmeal, and frying the whole into a sort of cake. 
Trade they had none, except in occasionally ex¬ 
porting to the Lowlands their small black cattle: 
shipping they had none, because they had nothing 
by which to create and employ it; and be¬ 
cause, like all the Celtic tribes, they had a strong 
prejudice and aversion to a seafaring life. The 
Highlanders were as inapt as sailors, as they 
were apt as [soldiers. Their clannish institutions, 
their devotion to their chiefs, who were more to 
their respective clans than either king or law, and 
other obstacles, both natural and artificial, made it 
difficult for any government to change or suddenly 
improve their condition; but a wiser and more 
spirited government would assuredly have tried the 
effect of a gradual and gentle change—would have 
laboured to find out better means of subsistence 
and of education for a brave and excitable people 
—and would, most assuredly, never have rejected 
the proposals which had been made over and over 
again, for employing the Highlanders, and disen¬ 
gaging them, by the influence of better feeding, 
from the desperate cause of the Stuarts. Seven 
years before this their last and terrible outbreak, 
Duncan Forbes, who was thoroughly acquainted 
both with Highlands and Lowlands, waited upon 
Lord Milton, at his house at Brunstane, one morn¬ 
ing before breakfast. Milton, surprised to see him 
at so early an hour, asked what was the matter. 
The Lord President replied, that the matter he had 
to communicate was of some*importancc. “ You 
know very well,” said he, “that I am like you, a 
Whig; but I am also the neighbour and friend of 
the Highlanders, and intimately acquainted with 
most of their chiefs. For some time I have been 
revolving in my mind different schemes foir recon¬ 
ciling the Highlanders to government; now, I 
think the time is come to bring forward a scheme, 
which, in my opinion, will certainly have that 


effect.” After remarking that a war with Spain 
was at hand, and a war with France in all proba¬ 
bility not distant, and that the struggle would 
demand far more troops than the standing army his 
majesty then had, Duncan Forbes proposed that 
government should raise four or five regiments of 
Highlanders, appointing an English or Scotch 
officer of undoubted loyalty to he colonel of each 
regiment, leaving the posts of lieutcnant-colohels, 
majors, captains, and subalterns to be filled, by the 
chiefs and chieftains of the disaffected clans, who, 
if left at home in their present poverty and dis¬ 
content, were the very persons whom France and 
Spain would call upon to take arms for the Preten¬ 
der. The Highlanders who had been raised and 
-sent to serve in the army abroad had always been 
not only among the bravest, but among the steadiest 
and most contented of our troops; their Jacobitism 
never followed them beyond their own bare moun¬ 
tains. “ If,” continued Duncan Forbes, “ govern¬ 
ment will pre-engage the Highlanders in the man¬ 
ner I propose, they will not only serve well against 
the enemy abroad, but will be hostages for the good 
behaviour of their relations at home; and 1 am 
persuaded that it will be absolutely impossible to 
raise a rebellion in the Highlands.” Forbes gave 
his scheme in writing, and with more detail, to Lord 
Milton, who fully approved of it, and submitted it 
to Lord Hay, who had then the chief management 
of the king’s affairs in Scotland. This brother of 
Argyll, who since then (by the death of his brother 
in 1743) had become Duke of Argyll himself, was . 
delighted with the plan, carried it up to London, 
and presented it to Walpole. Sir Robert declared 
at once that it w r as the most sensible plan he had 
ever seen; and that he was surprised nobody 
had ever thought of it before. [If Walpole had 
looked a little back,lie might have seen that apian 
very like it had been suggested to William the 
Third.*] Summoning a cabinet council, the minis¬ 
ter laid Duncan Forbes’s paper before them, and 
recommended the measure ns one which ought to 
be carried into execution immediately, in case of . 
a war; but every member of that council, except 
Sir Robert, instantly declared against it, saying 
that, if government should adopt the plan, the 
English opposition in parliament would instantly 
exclaim that he (Walpole), ever intent on subvert¬ 
ing the British constitution, w'as raising an army of 
Highlanders to join the standing army, and enslave 
the people of England.t It, indeed, unfortunately 
happened that precedents and records of the past 
must have inevitably suggested to the opposition 
strong arguments, or declamations, against the 
project. In modern times the Highlanders [had 
scarcely been heard of south of the Forth, except as 
devoted partisans of the house of Stuart, and as 
men that were ready to enforce with the sword the 
most insolent and fanatic pretensions of despotism. 

* See ante, p. 44. 

t The venerable author of Douglas, and of the History of the 
Rebellion, says that all these p&rtieulats were communicated to him 
by Lord Hilton himself. 

3 s 2 
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For whom had Montrose fought? For whom had 
Dundee fallen? Who had been the stern executors 
of the monstrous orders of Duke Lauderdale and 
James the Second? Who had butchered the 
Whigs in the West, and routed and captured 
the Covenanters and Camcronians, sending the 
prisoners to he tortured, booted, thumb-screwed, 
and then hanged or exiled by Lauderdale? Little 
—marvellously, and almost unaccountably, little 
—as they knew of the state of the extreme 
north of the island and of the clans, every English¬ 
man knew that it was the Highlanders who had 
done all this; and every Lowland Scot—every 
Whig and presbyterian south of the Tweed—would 
have answered the queries with indignation and 
horror. There remained, however, in defence of 
Duncan Forbes’s plan the consideration that these 
Highlanders were not to be kept at home, but 
sent at once abroad to serve on the continent—they 
were not to be employed in executing the will of 
arbitrary princes like the two Charleses and the 
second James, but in warring against the Spani¬ 
ards, whose punishment and humiliation were then 
such popular themes. But there was a potent 
motive, overlooked by Home, but which, as we 
conceive, was the main cause of the rejection of 
Forbes’s plan. The king wanted to employ Hano¬ 
verians and Hessians, and to subsidise all his Tittle 
neighbours in Germany; and the majority of the 
ministry knew that they could keep their places 
only by gratifying his majesty in this particular. 
Thus Hanoverians were preferred to Highlanders; 
and instead of five full regiments of the latter, only 
one was raised—the famed Forty-second, or the 
Black Watch, as it was then generally called;— 
and this, it appears, was chiefly raised among the 
Campbells and the clans already attached to the 
House of Hanover. That Hanoverian mouths 
might be filled the rest of the Highlanders were 
left to their hunger and their discontent—and no 
disaffection is so strong as the disaffection of the 
stomach. And thus was England deprived of the 
services of the best infantry she could possibly 
have procured—the cheapest to support, the most 
capable of enduring fatigue, the most cheerful 
under occasional privation, the bravest of the brave 
in battle. The few Highlanders actually engaged 
on the continent had already by their conduct 
challenged and obtained this high eulogium. In 
the recent battle of Fontenoy the Forty-second 
had made themselves terrible to the best veterans 
of France. 

In general, when project-makers find their plans 
rejected they are apt to become disaffected; but, 
happily for his country, this was not the case with 
the Lord President Forbes, who in the moment of 
extreme danger, when the battle of Prestonpans 
was fought, remained in the Highlands; and by 
unceasing exertions, by employing his own money 
and his own credit, by exercising all the talent of a 
true statesman and the virtue of a true patriot, he 
was now succeeding in assembling such a force 
about Inverness and Fort George, as served to dis¬ 


[Booic IX. 

tract the counsels and interrupt the supplies of 
Charles, and to pave the way for his final downfall 
The English had certainly no right to accuse 
thp unarmed Lowlanders of Scotland of a want of 
spirit, for their own spirit was at moments—we 
mean, of course, in the beginning of the rebellion 
—at an exceedingly low ebb. They cried out for 
succour to the Dutch, as if English hearts and 
hands were not sufficient; and the government 
pressingly demanded the 6,000 auxiliaries which 
the States General were bound to furnish. The 
rich and peaceful citizens of London were for a 
time as much afraid of the Pretender, though more 
than 300 miles off, as had been the burghers of 
Edinburgh when he was only three miles off. 
Even Fox, a member of the administration, said 
in a confidential letter to a friend—“England 
is for the first comer; and if you can tell whether 
the 6,000 Dutch and the ten battalions of English 
we have sent for from Flanders, or 5,000 French 
or Spaniards will be here first, you know our fate.” 
This was written on the 5th of September; and on 
the 19th of the same month Henry Fox wrote to 
the same friend—“The French are not come, God 
be thanked! But, had 5,000 landed in any part of 
this island a week ago, I verily believe the entire 
conquest would not have cost them a battle.” On 
the 6th of September Horace Walpole wrote— 
“Notice came yesterday, that there arc 10,000 
men, thirty transports, and ten men-of-war at 
Dunkirk. Against this force we have—I don’t 
know what—scarce fears!” On the 13th he says 
—“ Spirit seems to rise in London, though not in 
the proportion it ought; and then the person (the 
king ) most concerned does everything to check its 
progress; when the ministers propose anything 
with regard to the rebellion, he cries, Pho! don’t 
talk to me of such stuff. Lord Granville has per¬ 
suaded him that it is of no consequence. Mr. Pel¬ 
ham talks every day of resigning: he certainly 
will as soon as this is got over!—if it is got over!” 
In the same letter, however, Horace Walpole him¬ 
self is inclined to think lightly of the young Pre¬ 
tender, as there is little appearance hitherto of 
countenance given to his undertaking by France 
or Spain. “It seems,” adds he, “an effort of 
despair, and weariness of the manner in which he 


• The Lord President himself describes some of the difficulties lie 
had to encounter. In a letter dated the 13th of November, when 
the Highlanders had begun their march into England, he says—" At 
first the prospect was very flattering, and the errand I came on had 
no appearance of difficulty; but the rebels’ successes at Edinburgh 
and Prestonpans soon changed the scene. All Jacobites, how pru¬ 
dent soever, became mad; all doubtfhl people became Jacobites; 
and all bankrupts became heroes, and talked of -nothing but here¬ 
ditary rights and victory; awl Jfcafi was more grievous to men ol 
gallantry, and. If yonirtUttltWxAe, touch more mischievous to the 
pubUo, all the fine ladies. If you trill gmcept one or two. became 
passionately fond of the young adventurer, and used all their arts 
and industry for him in the most intemperate manner. Under these 
circumstances I found myself almost alone, without troops, without 
arms, without money or credit; provided with no means to prevent 
extreme folly, except pen and ink, a tongue, and some reputation; 
and, if you will except MacLeod, whom I sent tor from the Isle ° l 
Skye, supported by nobody of common sense or courage. Had arm* 
and money come when they wore first called tor,, before these unex¬ 
pected successes blew up tolly to madness, I could have answered it 
with my head, that no man from the North should have joined tlm 
original flock of rebels that passed the Forth .Dmcm tvrbet to 
Sir Andrew MitcheU. Cnlhden Papert. 
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Jins been kept in France. On the grenadiers’ caps is 

'written, A grave or a throne .The merchants 

are zealous, and are opening a great subscription for 
raising troops.... In the midst of all this, no par¬ 
liament is called! The ministers say they lAtve 
nothing ready to offer; but have they nothing 

to notify?.I don’t despair, and yet 1 expect 

nothing but bad !”* The bad news had' brought 
George rapidly over from Hanover to London, 
where he had arrived on the 31st of August; but 
he seemed to think, first that Sir John Cope would 
be enough—then that the 6,000 Dutch and ten 
English battalions would be more than enough; 
and no pains were spared by Lord Granville (Car¬ 
teret) and his party, who were still constantly 
consulted, to persuade his majesty that there was 
no danger whatever, and to hint, less directly, that 
if they had been in office the insurrection would 
not have happened. On the 20th of September, 
when three battalions of Dutch had been landed at 
Gravesend, and had received orders to march to 
the north of England, Horace Walpole wrote— 
“ 1/ird Granville and his faction persist in per¬ 
suading the king that it is an affair of no conse¬ 
quence—and, as for the Duke of Newcastle, he'is 
glad when the rebels make any progress, in order 
to confute Lord Granville’s assertions.”t In this 
manner was the civil war neglected, and the pro¬ 
perty and lives of thousands left to depend upon 
the desponding or sanguine humour of majesty, 
and upon the intrigues of ministers and ex- 
ministers, base enough to manoeuvre for place and 
favour at a critical moment like this. “ The best 
of our situation,” adds Walpole in the same letter, 
“ is our strength at sea: the Channel is well 
guarded, and twelve men-of-war more are arrived 
(fifteen men-of-war were collected in the Downs 
before this arrival). Admiral Vernon, that sim¬ 
ple, noisy creature, has hit upon a scheme that is 
of great service; he has laid Folkstonc cutters all 
round the coast,-which are constantly relieved, and 
bring constant notice of everything that stirs.” 
The English sailors indeed, whether employed in 
men-of-war, government cutters, privateers, or 
fishing-boats, did admirable service, displaying on 
all occasions the greatest vigilance and activity, 
and a contempt of danger and a bravery as ex¬ 
treme in its degree ns was the cowardice of the 
dragoons at Prestonpaus. On one occasion a 
small privateer of Bristol took a large Spanish 
ship, laden with arms and money for Scotland; 
another ship under the same Hag and on the same 
mission was driven on the Irish coast and there 
lost; Captain Beavor, of the Fox man-of-war, on 
receiving a flattering message and some splendid 
promises from the Chevalier if he would only 
change his flag, replied that he never treated with 
any but principals, but that if Charles would go on 
board he would talk with him; another small 
ship took the Soleil from Dunkirk, going to 
Montrose with twenty French officers and some 

t Id. 


sixty men; a small squadron of privateers, who 
joined voluntarily under the command of a brave 
and experienced seaman, captured a vast number of 
French vessels and drove a great many more upon 
their own coasts ;* and hence the French, and the 
Spaniards as well, became convinced that to send 
succours to the young Pretender was a matter 
of extreme hazard, or of almost certain loss. 
His younger brother, styled Henry Duke of 
York, had arrived in France from Rome to press 
for assistance and to share in the danger; and 
Louis XV. even designed to put at the boy’s dis¬ 
posal the Irish regiments in his service, with one 
or two othdr regiments. Preparations to carry 
him over were in progress at Dunkirk. By means 
of Kelly, that active nonjuring parson, who ma¬ 
naged, though with extreme difficulty, to get back 
from Scotland to France, Charles implored that 
this great succour might be dispatched while it 
was yet time: but Louis would not risk so much 
in the face of the strong English fleet and the 
swarms of active privateers that seemed to be 
everywhere at once; and all the succour that was 
sent—chiefly in arms and money—was carried in 
some little vessel that now and then had the good 
fortune to escape our cruisers. But this little 
helped to keep the flame of civil war alive, to 
embarrass George, and to weaken his forces on the 
continent, which, in reality, was nearly all that the 
French court ever very earnestly desired. 

The citizens of London, for some time, ordered 
that the city gates should be shut every night at 
10 o’clock, and not be opened before 6 in the 
morning; and they kept the trained bands on duty 
night and day. Their unmanly fears were increased 
by the stale and worn-out report that there was a 
conspiracy worse than the gunpowder-plot on foot, 
and that the Papists intended to rise, to cut all their 
throats, and then bury them in the ashes of the 
consumed city-t In consequence of what was # 
called certain information to this effect, there was 
one day a terrible stir—the king’s guards were all 
ordered out—the Tower was shut up some hours 
earlier than usual, and a considerable number of 
poor fellows were seized in the streets for looking 
discontented and desperate, and like Papists. The 
common council of London was as much split 
into parties as the privy council of his majesty, and 
equally capable of overlooking the real dangers of 
the country in their indulgence of jealousy and 
animosity against each other. The leader of the 
opposition party in the common council was Aider- 
man George Heathcote, who was in close connec¬ 
tion with ,Lord Bolingbroke,} the Earl of March- 

* Some of the exploit* of these privateers, though all unknown to 
fume, were ah brilliant as anyUiing that lias been |>erformod by the 
royal British navy. In the following spring Horace Walpole men¬ 
tions that an account was just arrived of two of our privateers having 
met eight-aml-twenty French transports going with supplies to the 
Brest fleet, and sunk ten, tiken four, and driven the rest on shore. 

+ In the course of the autumn there broke ont all round London 
something like a murrain among the eows; so that people durst not 
eat milk, butter, beef, or anything of that sort. At Unit it was 
imagined that the Papists had done all this l>y poisoning the pools; 
but the physicians, fortunately for the poor Catholics, pronounced 
'the'cow malady to be infectioua and brought from abroad. 

t Bolingbroke, who had certainly nothing to hope from the Pre- 
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mont, and others of that faction, who put words or 
arguments into his mouth, and wrote the papers 
which he was to produce in the city. According 
to the old custom some of the aldermen and com¬ 
mon councilmen moved the lord mayor to send 
up an address to his majesty on his safe return 
from the continent with the loyal assurances of the 
city to stand by him, &c. But Alderman Heath- 
cote proposed either that the address should con¬ 
tain a prayer for a redress of grievances—for some 
proof that the government established was in the 
interest of the people, would pursue that interest, 
and so give the people a reason why they should 
prefer one government to another—or that there 
should be no address sent at all* Heathcote, 
however, found himself in a minority, or, as he 
says, “ two honest gentlemen,” whom he took to be 
“ as good courtiers as any in the kingdom,” pre¬ 
vailed against him, and “ industriously and art¬ 
fully surprised the city into an address, as they did 
the court of aldermen also.” “But I think,” 
adds this alderman, “notwithstanding their ad¬ 
dresses, and another now on foot called the mer¬ 
chants’ address, to sign which men are dragged by 
the prayers and entreaties of the court faction, 
your lordship may depend on the account I gave 
of the general coldness and indifference of the 
people.” t This was the voice of a party-man—of 
a discontented member of the court of aldermen 
speaking to discontented statesmen; but unhappily 
it was to a considerable degree the voice of truth • 
for as the alarm subsided it was succeeded in the 
city of London and elsewhere by a great show of 
unconcern and indifference—a far worse symptom 
than the fear which had preceded it. The mer¬ 
chants of London, however, opened a subscription 
at Garrawav’s coffee-house in order to raise a fund 
of 250,000/. to be spent in troops, and several of 
them subscribed as much as 200/. a-piece. They 
also entered into associations and subscriptions for 
sustaining the Bank of England, upon which a run 
at one moment began to be made, and for support¬ 
ing the public credit in general; but self-interest 
would, without any extraordinary patriotism, have 
suggested this latter course. 

The household troops, horse and foot, a regiment 
of horse grenadiers, and some of the battalions as 

tender or hi* son, but who was yet anxious to overthrow the ministry 
and the Whigs, affected die most perfect indifference at this crisis, 
which could not possibly lie indifferent to any man that loved his 
country. In a letter from Battersea to the Earl of Marchmont. he 
says, “ I wait with much resignation to know to what lion's paw wo 
are to fall.” And the rest of the letter is occupied with some queries 
uliout a couple of small greyhounds, which Muupertuis, the president 
of the academy of Berlin, wanted for his master King Frederick. 

• Alderman George Heathcote to Hugh Earl of Marchmont, in 
Marchmont Papers. 

+ Id.—The account which Henthcoto had given to the Earl of 
Marchmont was, that the people of London were dissatisfied hecawe 
the grievances they suffered were numerous—because the nation was 
groaning under the fatal conduct of a ruinous land-war, carried on 
against the general bent of the people—because the fleet was neglected, 
dishonoured, and ruined—because there was, a total distraction and 
dissolution of government, fee. " I have observed,” says he, " a 
remarkable change in the dispositions of people within these last 
two ware; for numbers of those, who during the apprehensions of 
the last invasion (in February and March 1744) appeared most 
hmIoub for the government, are now grown absolutely cold and 
indifferent, so that, except in the persons in the pay of the govern¬ 
ment, and a few dissenters, there & not the least appearance of con¬ 
cern to be met with.” . 


they came from Flanders were encamped in Hyde 
Park. In the provinces several great lords pro¬ 
fessed to raise regiments at their own expense- 
meaning, however, to be more than paid for their 
outlay. Few or none of these lords were either so 
disinterested or so prompt as Doctor Herring, the 
excellent Archbishop of York. “ He,” says 
Horace’Walpole, “has set an example that would 
rouse the most indifferent: two days after the news 
arrived at York of Cope’s defeat, and when they 
every moment expected the victorious rebels at 
their gates, the bishop made a speech to the 
assembled county, that had as much true spirit, 
honesty, and bravery in it, as ever was penned by 
an historian for an ancient hero.” * Under this 
prince of the church bodies of horse and foot were 
raised in Yorkshire with admirable rapidity, and 
not one gentleman there thought of making a 
profitable job out of his courage and patriotism.t 
The archbishop, who, in such a case, may be ex¬ 
cused—nay, applauded—for following the warlike 
conduct of more ancient prelates, was constant at 
muster and review, and declared that he would be 
ready to fight with the gentlemen and burghers of 
the north. “He was,” says Horace Walpole in 
another place, “ a very amiable man, to whom no 
fault was objected; though perhaps the gentleness 
of his principles, his great merit, was thought one. 
During this rebellion he took up arms to defend 
from oppression that religion which he abhorred 
making an instrument of oppression.” J His ex¬ 
ample had the best of effects: the nobility and gentry 
of Lancashire entered into an association to raise 
3000 men; similar measures were adopted, under 
the bishop and Sir Robert Grosvenor, in Chester, 
where even the Catholic gentlemen associated and 
subscribed, declaring that this mad attempt of the 
Stuarts tended only to ruin them and their religion 
in Britain. A similar association was set on foot 
in Surrey under Lord Onslow, and in oilier direc¬ 
tions the same good spirit prevailed. 

Parliament assembled on the 18th of October; 
when George announced in form the breaking out 
of the unnatural rebellion, and the dangers of 
popery and arbitrary power to which the nation 
was exposed. The House of Commons did not 
assemble in full force, for many of the Scotch mem¬ 
bers could not have come if they had been willing, 
as the young Pretender had published a decla¬ 
ration, threatening to confiscate the estates of all 
Scots that should dare attend this parliament; and 
though it was doubtful whether his edict of confis¬ 
cation could be lasting, it was quite'certain that he 
had the power of letting bis Highlanders loose in 
the Lowlands, and of wasting or plundering every 
estate there. In the same declaration Charles 
denounced as traitors all the English members that 
might meet at Westminster. The session was 


* Letter to Horare Mann. 

f <■ That county,’’ says Horace Walpole, raises 4000 men, 
besides a body of fox-hunters, whom General Oglethorpe has con¬ 
verted into hussars.” , „ . , . 

1 Memoirs. Doctor Herring was promotedto Canterbury in 1747 . 
lie died in Match 1767, universally respected. 
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scarcely opened when it was seen that the Jacobites 
who attended, and who in all probability had been 
encouraged to attend, in spite of the declaration, 
had wonderfully plucked up their spirits. They 
opposed the address, and offered many obstructions 
to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. “ By 
this,” says Walpole, “we may expect what spirit 
they will show hereafter j though, with all this, I 
am far from thinking that they are so confident and 
sanguine as their friends at Rome.” But what 
was a far worse sign than this Jacobite opposition, 
which was too weak to venture upon any division, 
was the mean selfishness of the Whig magnates 
and others who had offered to raise regiments for 
the defence of their country. The Dukes of 
Devonshire, Bedford, Rutland, Montague, the 
liOrds Herbert, Halifax, Cliolmondeley, Falmouth, 
Malton, Derby, and four more, insisted that their 
regiments should be put on the regular establish¬ 
ment, and be paid by the king—and, “not much 
to the honour of the undertakers, or of the firmness 
of the ministry,” this was carried. These noble 
and most disinterested colonels hud named none 
but their own relations and dependents as officers ; 
and these officers were to have rank w r ith the brave 
old part of the army which had served all the war 
—with veterans who had grown grey in the ser¬ 
vice. People at once left off praising the heroism 
and patriotism of these great lords to abuse their 
littleness of soul; nor are wejprepared to say that on 
this head the popular clamour was a single note 
too high. The king was much averse to the new 
men taking rank as if they were in his own old 
army. He could not, however, refuse the Lords 
what they demanded; but he hoped or wished 
that the House of Commons would feel the mean¬ 
ness of the demand, and address him not to grant 
it. But, though there were plenty of members to 
oppose the raising of the regiments altogether, there 
appears not to have been one that took his majesty’s 
view of the case, or that ventured to urge the argu¬ 
ments he wished. “The Jacobites and patriots,” 
says Horace Walpole, who was sitting in this par¬ 
liament, “ and such as are not included in the 
coalition, violently opposed the regiments them¬ 
selves ; so did Fox in a very warm speech, levelled 
particularly at the Duke of Montague, who, besides 
his old regiment, had one of horse and one of 
foot on this new plan. Pitt defended them as 
warmly; the Duke of Bedford, Lord Gower, and 
Lord Halifax, being at the head of this job. At 
last, at 10 at night, thirteen regiments of foot were 
voted without a division, and two of horse carried 
% 192 to 82. Then came the motion for the 
address (i. e. that his majesty should not grant 
r »nk, &c., to the new officers), and in an hour and 
a half it was rejected by 126 to 124. Of this 
latter number were several of the old corps; I 

among the rest.The king is now against 

this address (he had been bullied ), and all sides 
are using their utmost efforts. The fourteen lords 
threaten to throw up unless their whole termB are 
complied with; and the Duke of Bedford is not 


moderately insolent against such of the king’s 

servants as voted against him.I should 

be sorry, for the appearance, to have the regiments 
given up; but I am sure our affair is over if our 
two old armies are beaten, and we should come to 
want these new ones; four only of which are even 
pretended to be actually raised.”* In effect, 
though the levies “ of these patriot heroes the 
regiment-factors” swelled the army-list with 
lordlings and other utterly unexperienced officers, 
and had cost the government more money than 
regiments raised in the ordinary way, they were of 
exceedingly little use in the field—the men mutiny¬ 
ing on some occasions when called upon to march 
out of their own counties, and the officers not 
knowing how to command the men anywhere. In 
Ireland, where apprehensions were entertained of 
a rising, and where the young Pretender’s brother 
was for a long time expected with Louis XV.’s 
Irish brigade, the Protestants of all denominations 
marie vigorous exertions, and a nobleman was 
found that could make a splendid offer without 
demand or hope of usurer’s interest. This was 
James Fitzgerald, twentieth Earl of Kildare, and 
subsequently first Duke of Leinster. He proposed 
to ministers to raise, clothe, and arm a regiment 
at his own and sole expense; but, though his 
loyalty was undoubted aud the motives which 
attached him to the established government as 
obvious as they were powerful, ministers told him 
in reply that the king had no occasion for his 
regiment. 

Meanwhile troops—Dutch, Danes, and English 

* Letter to Horace Mann, dated 4th Novemhor.—On the IStli lie 
mcntioni) that the affair of rank was again disputed on tha report till 
10 nt night, when it was carried in favour of tho lordly regiment- 
factors by u majority of fill. “ The king,” lm adds, " had been per¬ 
suaded to appear for it, though Lord Grunvillc made itu party point 
against Mr. I'clliam. Winniugton did not apeak. 1 was not there, 
lor I could not vote for it, and yielded not to give any hindrance to 
a public measure (or at least what was called so) just now. The 
prince acted openly, aud influenced his people against it; hut it only 
served to let Mr. l'dlmm sen, what, like everything else, ho did not 
know,’how strong lie is. The king will scarce speak to him, and he 
cannot vet get l’itt into place.” According to the same authority, 
which is generally to tie taken cum gruno when speaking of that 
adversary or his father, l'itl had alternately Imllied anil flattered Mr. 
Pelham, who at last had promised to get him into place assecretary-at- 
wur—the ambitious cornet of horse not 1 icing satisfied with anything 
less than that. ” Pitt,” says Walpole a few days after, " is raven¬ 
ous for the place of seeretary-nt-war: they would give it him; but, as 
a preliminary, In- insists on a declaration of our having nothing to do 
with the continent.” When lie obtained power this eloquent and 
able man may have niude a better use or it, and may have been 
actuated by higher principles, than his competitors; but it appears 
very clear that lie wus quite capable of meannesses and condescen¬ 
sions. and of most of the tricks and intrigues of party, In order to 
obtain that power. lie could vote in direct opposition to votes he 
hud given and to principles he had proclaimed not six months before; 
and, wliat was more dangerous, be could advocate perilonsor absurd 
measures, even nt a moment of crisis, in order to vex, perplex, and 
displace his opponents. Tims he could insist that the only method 
of putting an end to the rebellion was to augment our naval force, as 
if snips built a year hence were to suppress an army of Highbinders 
actually marching into England. Some whimsical and ludicrous 
circumstances attended this ludicrous debate. Horace Walpole the 
elder, the uncle of the wit and gnat letter-writer, and the plain- 
speaking wann-complexioned brother of the late great premier, sar¬ 
castically congratulated the country on the wisdom of the modern 
young statesman; and said that he had himself a son of two-and- 
twouty, who, no doubt, would comet oat wiser tlian anybody. 

*• Pitt,” says the younger Horace, ** was provoked, and retorted on 
liis former negotiations and his grtyhtaded experience. At these 
words, my uncle, as if he had been at Bartholomew fair, snatched off 
his wig, and showed his grey-hairs, which made tire august senate 
laugh, and put Pitt out, who, after laughing himself, diverted his 
venom upon Mr. Pelham.”— LsMsrto Alan*.—Pitt wss loft in a 
minority of only SC. 
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—came over, and the Dukeof Cumberland arrived 
from Flanders to take the chief command. The 
Bower of that brave army which had stood the 
murderous fire of Fontenoy began to rendezvous 
in the centre of England, about Lichfield and 
Coventry ; and old Marshal Wade advanced into 
the'more northern counties of England. “ It is 
certain,” says Walpole, “ that the army adore the 
duke, and are gone in the greatest spirits; and on 
the parade, as they began their march, the guards 
vowed that they would neither give nor take quar¬ 
ter. For bravery, his royal highness is certainly 
no Stuart, but literally loves to be in the act of 
fighting.”* Charles had thus lost his opportunity 
of marching into England when it was bare of 
troops,t and to march now, as he was actually 
doing, was an act of madness, or at the best an 
expedition which could only end like a Highland 
raid or foray. After the battle of Prestonpans lie 
lay at Edinburgh while his father was proclaimed 
in almost every town in Scotland. The civil au¬ 
thorities had all fled, leaving all the attributes of 
government to him and his adherents. The bank¬ 
ing companies had made themselves and their 
money safe within the strong walls of the Castle, 
where they continued in spite of his tempting pro¬ 
clamations. The Presbyterian clergy, who still 
exercised an immense and a paramount influence 
over all the Lowlauds, absented themselves from 
their pulpits in*the capital, and one of the few that 
remained—the famed MacVicar—is said to have 
continued praying for King George his lawful sovc- 
retjgti, adding to his prayer, “ And as for the 
young man that is come among us to seek an 
earthly crown, we beseech thee in mercy tak*e him 
thyself and give him a crown of glory.” Al¬ 
though the Highlanders were not good missionaries 
to convert the Whig Lowlanders and change their 
Presbyterianism and their Whiggery, they were 
uncbmmonly effective as collectors of the taxes 
which Charles imposed to support himself and his 
army. Out of Glasgow they got 5000/., and minor 
sums were raised in many other places under die 
sharp claymore and the highland buckler. In re¬ 
turning to their homes with the booty they had 
made at PreBtonpans, they had promised as soon 
as they had gotten their harvests in to return to 
head-quarters five times more numerous Uian be- 

• Letter to Mann. 

t " The moat of people,” says one of his adherents, " seem to l>e 
surprised that the prince did not pursue his victory of l'reftonpmis 
mid march into England while they were in such n consternation 
aud panic; but, if thote people had known tbattue state of his affairs 
at that time, their surprise might, perhaps,IMjifc ceased .”—Account 
ofthe ft who Pretender’ i Operations, m Lockhart Papers, This Jacobite 
adds that he was sadly in watitof *ms—that a peat many of his 
men had fought ub£raiton wMffaMhiutt but pieces of old scythes 
fixed to tlie ends offiing polemMpu the Highlanders took the locks 
off the muskets they gpt at'Prenbh horn the English troops, and sold 
them—ammunition, and six brace of cannon were ex¬ 
pected on the northern coust, as also some money front France, for 
which it was necessary to .wait. Charles, it will be remembered, 
was also obliged t a wait for the toturn of the Highlundcrs who hud 
done to their liomes. It mafi&be said, however, that his desperate 
chance in England, witbonly half his men, and with his Bcythog and 
poles, might navo been some shades better at the first consternation, 
when there were no regular troops between him aml.Londcn, than it 
couldbe with ell the force he could collect alter the rotyru of Cum- 


fore; and it behoved Charles to wait for them,. 
It appears that at one time he flattered himself tliut 
Edinburgh Castle would be put into his hands 
by the treachery of some within that garrison. The 
Highlanders at first kept guard in some old build¬ 
ings near the Castle wall, but allowed necessaries 
of every kind to pass into the garrison. But, dis¬ 
appointed in his first hope, and being informed 
that the castle was badly provided, Charles resolved 
upon a blockade, and on the 29th of September 
orders were given to the Highlanders to allow no 
person to pass or repass into the CaBtlc. General 
Guest, the. governor of the Castle, forthwith sent a 
letter to the provost, who, aB yet, continued at his 
post, acquainting him that, unless a free communi¬ 
cation was allowed between the Castle and town, he 
must begin to use his cannon on the latter, to dis¬ 
lodge the rebels who were blockading him. The 
poor provost obtained from Guest a respite for the 
town till the next day, when six deputies were sent 
to Holyrood-housc with the general’s letter. Guest 
had done no more than any other otfieer would 
have done in the like case; but Charles pre¬ 
tended great surprise at his barbarity for threaten¬ 
ing to punish the inhabitants of Edinburgh for 
not doing what it was out of their power to do. 
In his answer, which expressed this mock human¬ 
ity meant to produce a popular effect in his favour, 
he said that, if compassion to the inhabitants should 
make him withdraw his guards from their posts 
round the Castle, General Guest might next with 
equal reason require him to evacuate Edinburgh and 
abandon all the advantages of his victory; and 
finally, that if Guest bombarded the town, or at¬ 
tempted any wanton mischief upon it, lie would 
take his revenge, and make full reprisal upon the 
estates of the officers serving in the Castle, and upon 
all who were known lobe open abettors of the Ger¬ 
man government. Guest now agreed to suspend 
his cannonade until the return of an express from 
London* But the wild Highlanders understood 
little about truces and suspensions; and some of 
them, probably tempted by a good mark, or anxious 
to get the good things they were carrying, fired ut 
some people that were conveying provisions up the 
Castle Hill. Guest, interpreting this irregularity 
as a breach of the agreement, opened a fire from 
his battlements, using both cannon and small arms, 
against the houses that covered the Highlanders on 
the blockade. Charles then strictly prohibited all 
correspondence with the Castle upon pain of death, 
and strengthened the blockade by posting addi¬ 
tional troops on several points. Hereupon Guest 
informed the magistrates that he must forthwith 
demolish those houses that stood nearest the Castle, 
but tliut care should betaken to do as little damage 

* On the 4th of October Horace Walpole (ays—” Just an 1 wrote- 
this, a person is come in who tells me that the rebels have cut off 
the communication between Edinburgh and the Castlc|; the com 
mnnders renewed their threats, and the good magistrates have sent 
up hither to beg orders may be sent to forbid this execution. H is 
modest! it is Scotch!—nnu 1 dare say will lie granted. Ask n go¬ 
vernment to spare your town, which yon yourself have given up to 
rebels; and too consequence of saving which will be toe loss of your 
castle (—but they knew to what government they applied.” 
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51 s possible to the peaceful inhabitants. From two j 
o’clock on the 4th of October till sunset a terrible ; 
lire was kept up by the Castle; and as soon as it 
grew daik the garrison made a vigorous sally, set 
lire to some houses, and made a trench between 
the Castle and the upper end of the High-street, 
where they planted some lield-picces and fired 
down the street with cartridge-shot. Next day the 
cannonade w as continued, and several of the High¬ 
landers and a few of the unfortunate inhabitants 
were killed or wounded* The loud cries and 
murmurs of the people were calculated to make 
many impressions besides that of compassion; and 
in the evening the young Pretender published a 
proclamation recalling his former orders, withdraw¬ 
ing his troops from the blockade, and allowing a 
free communication between the town and the 
Castle. “ This cannonade, or, as it was called, bom¬ 
bardment, of Edinburgh,” says Home, “ was griev¬ 
ously complained of. The generality of people 
concluded that the garrison of the Castle was in 
want of provisions, and that the general found 
himself under the necessity of keeping the com¬ 
munication open in the manner he did. It was 
not so; the Castle was well provided, and General 
Guest meant to engage the Highlanders in a siege, 
and prevent them from marching into England. 
With this view, in the beginning of the week after 
the battle of Preston, he wrote four or five letters 
to the Duke of Newcastle, secretary of state, ac- 
ijuainting his grace that there was but a very small 
stock of provisions in the Castle of Edinburgh, that 
he would be obliged to surrender if he was not re¬ 
lieved immediately; and he gave his advice that 
the troops to relieve him should be sent by sea to 
Berwick or Newcastle, as the quickest conveyance. 
These letters were sent out from the Castle that 
they might fall into the hands of the rebels; but, 
lest any of them should make its w r ay through the 
Highlanders and reach London, General Guest 
wrote a letter to the Duke of Newcastle that con¬ 
tained an account of the real state of the garrison, 
and of the deception which he intended to practise 
on the rebels. This letter was sent to Captain 
Beaver, of the Fox man-of-war, lying in the 
road of Leith, by one Corsar, a writing-master 
in Edinburgh, who desired Captain Beaver to 
send his long-boat to Berwick with the general’s 
letter, and put it into the post-house there, that 
it might be safely conveyed to London.” This 
would have been good military conduct, if neces¬ 
sary; but it still seems to us to have been un¬ 
necessary, as there were other causes sufficient 
to detain Charles and hiB Highlanders at Edin¬ 
burgh, and to give time to the English for prepa- 

* It appear# that during the cannonade the young Pretender left 
Uolyrood-houHo for a much aafer place—that is, for Duddingstone. 
'‘here the masa of lib army waa encamped, and whore Guest’# can* 
non-ball# could not reach Mm. " Lora Tweeddalc,” aaya March- 
wont, “ showed me a paper of intelligence from one James Wallace, 
who hag lieen sent by Cope to Edinburgh, and wtio say# that the 
Castle had then fired about ten guns, only two whereof hud any effect, 
but killed nobody, and some had been without ball; that, as soon as 
the Castle fired, the young man left the abboy and went to the camp.” 
— Diary. 
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ration. During the contest with General Guest, 
which lasted from the 29th of September to the 
6 th of October, very few people dither in Edin¬ 
burgh or its neighbourhood joined the Pretender; 
and no men of quality whatever except Ijprd Kil¬ 
marnock and Arthur Elphinstone, who became 
soon afterwards, by the death of his brother, Lord 
Balmerino. But the nobility and gentry of the 
mountains and of that part of Scotland which lies 
nearest the Highlands began to come in rather 
freely. The first of them that readied Edinburgh 
was Lord Ogilvie, eldest son of the Earl of Airlic, 
who brought with him a good regiment of 600 
men. The very next day—the 4th of October— 
Gordon of Glcnbuckct arrived with another regi¬ 
ment of 400 men; and on the 9th Lord Pitsligo 
presented himself with six companies of infantry 
and a great many gentlemen from Aberdeen and 
Banff, who, with their servants well armed and 
mounted, formed a respectable-looking body of 
cavalry. But Pitsligo, by the force of character 
and example, was of more value to the cause than 
another man would have been, though he had 
quadrupled his actual levies. Ilis lordship was 
not rich—few Scotch lords then were, unless they 
jobbed at court—but he was exceedingly beloved 
and esteemed by all his neighbours, who consi¬ 
dered him as wise as he was amiable, and who 
gave him so much credit for wariness and caution, 
that they concluded the cause must be both good 
in itself and likely to be prosperous in its issue 
when he could make up his mind to join it.* But 
still those powerful island chiefs. Sir Alexander 
MacDonald and MacLeod of MacLeod, kept sternly 
aloof; while the still more powerful Lord Loval 
equivocated, quibbled, and hesitated. Charles sent 
to the isle of Skye a trusty messenger, himself u 
MacLeod, with a paper of instructions, containing 
rules for what he should say to the chiefs of Skye, 
and also to other persons, according to circum¬ 
stances. This messenger represented to Sir Alex¬ 
ander MacDonald and MacLeod of MacLeod 
that it was still time to join the good cause, that 
his royal highness Prince Charles entertained no 
resentment at their backwardness, but was still 
willing to receive them as the most favoured of bis 

* In speaking of one hr luui known—a rara anit In term—who 
spoke evil of no man, Hr. Kin" says, “ The person I mean i# the 
present Lord Pitsligo of Scotland. I not ouly never heard thi# gen¬ 
tleman speak an ill word of any man living, hut I always observed 
him ready to defend any other person who wo# ill spoken of in hi# 
eomii»y. I f the person accused were of hi# acquaintance, my Lord 
Pitsligo would always find something good to say of him a# a coun¬ 
terpoise. If he wuei stranger and quite unknown to him, my 
lord would urge in Ira defence the general corruption of manners, 
and the frailties and infirmities of human nature. It is do wander 
that such an excellent man, who, besides, is a polite scholar, and 
has many other great and gooff qualities, should be universally ad¬ 
mired and beloved, inasmuch that I persuade myself be ha* not one 
enemy in the world. At least, to this general esteem and affection 
for his person his preservation must bo owing. Pfl*. since his at¬ 
tainder, he has never removed far from his own houtie, protected liy 
men of different principles, and unsound for and unmolested by the 

government.It was notjimbitioa. but a,,love for bis country. 

und a conscientious regard to hik duty, which drew thi* honest man' 
(however he might be mistaken) into Die rebellion of 1745. A great 
prince, who luul been well informed of my Lord Pitsligo’s character, 
would immediately have pardoned him, and restored the little estate 
which he had forfeited.’'-- Antcdviet, fyiticul and Literary, of hit 
own Timet. 
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father’s loyal subjects. Finding his argument in¬ 
effectual, the messenger went from Skye to Castle 
Downie, the chief seat of the Frasers, and there 
remained Borne time in close conference with Lord 
Lovat. Notwithstanding all the representations of 
Duncan Forbes, that old chief had been wonder¬ 
fully elated with the news of the battle of Preston- 
pans, declaring that it waB a victory not to be 
paralleled in history; and that, as sure as God was 
in heaven, his right master would prevail. He 
had already connived at Sundry little levies and 
marchings of the Frasers to join his son-in-law, 
MacPherson of Clunie; and now he began to 
complain to Duncan Forbes, with whom it was 
necessary to wear a mask to the last, that, while 
he, Lord Lovat himself, was in a deplorable state 
of health—with a most terrible stitch in his side— 
with a shortness of breath—with horrible tortures 
that would not yield even to warm brandy—his 
eldest son and heir, losing all fear of God and of 
his father, was exerting himself for the false prince 
and carrying off his vassals from their allegiance 
to King George. “ My stitch,” writes the old 
fox, “ still continues; it will soon make an end of 
me ; and then I’ll be no further troublesome to 
my dear Lord President, or to any other of my 
friends; and the mad youth will be then Lord 
Lovat, as well as colonel of his rebellious regi¬ 
ment. I do assure you, my dear lord, that I will 
not regret dying at this time, that I may not see 
the evils that threaten my family, which was 
always regarded as an honest brave family in this 
country. I am very easy about my obstreperous 
and unnatural son, and the mad people that feed 
him in his false ambition; but the thoughts and 
fears of seeing the honest family of Lovat demo¬ 
lished and extinguished in our days pierces my 
heart and soul with the most melancholy thoughts, 
which would be enough to kill me, though I had 

no stitch nor pains in my body.As to my 

clan, I wish with till my heart that the villains and 
rascals of them were seized and severely chastised 
and punished; but I believe they are marched 
south, in the regiment of that unhappy youth, to 
screen themselves from justice; and,I would be 
very glad that the fifth man of them were hanged. 
But, my dear lord, as to the honest gentlemen and 
tenants that have stayed at home for love of me, 
and for love of peace and quietness, it would be 
the hardest case in the world that those honest 
people should be molested.”* All this was clear, 
or it became so soon afterthe obstreperous and 
unnatural son, as he chose to call the heir of his 
house, was in reality set on by his truly unnatural 
father, who had ever behaved to the young man in 
a tyrannical and brutal manner, and who was now 
intending to make him his stalking-horse, and, if 
need were, his scape-goat, f The artful blind was 

^ Lord Low* to the Lord Prwddeat, i& Culloden Papers. 

JL" 11 »PP*M*i , sy» Walter Scott, •* from the evidence of Fraser 
ft pnnballoch and others upon Lord Lovat’i trial, that nU this 
irfaUe the threats and arguments of the father were urging the son 
(afterward* the highly esteemed General Fraser) to a stop of which 
he disapptpvod, and that he was still more disgusted by the duplicity 


further intended for his own security—for there- 
had been repeatedly a talk of putting him under 
arrest—and for keeping together unhurt and in 
arms all the rest of his clan, so that he might 
declare himself with weight and effect at the most 
proper moment. The person he most feared was 
Lord Loudon, who had kept together a good strong 
regiment in the Highlands, and was daily enlisting 
more men for the service of King George. In 
the same remarkable letter from which we have 
just quoted, he gives Duncan Forbes a thousand 
thanks for speaking to Loudon in his favour. “ I 
would expect,” he says, “ civility and friendship 
from his father’s son, who was my good and inti¬ 
mate friend. It is certain, my dear lord, that 
while you please, and the Earl of Loudon pleases, 
I will be safe and unmolested in this little hut; for 
the ministry will never give a warrant against me, 
or against any man in this country, but on your 
lordship’s representation or the Earl of Loudon’s.” 
Meanwhile the other great Whig lords of the 
Highlands were far from being so active and 
honest as Loudon and Duncan Forbes. Whether 
residing about court, or being at the time in the 
North, most of these noblemen betrayed an astound¬ 
ing degree of selfishness. One of the greatest 
among them—the Duke of Hamilton—was dis¬ 
contented becaus£ government had not given him 
the lord-lieutenancy of his county; the Duke of 
Queensberry had other grounds of personal dissa¬ 
tisfaction, and so had the Duke of Montrose, the 
Duke of Buccleugh, the Marquess of Lothian, 
Lord Dumfries, and nearly all the rest. These 
thanes seldom agreed among themselves, except 
upon the single point of jealousy and hatred to the 
Duke of Argyll. “ I would do nothing,” said the 
Earl of Marclimont, “ that should enable the Duke 
of Argyll to say we were forced to call his lackeys 

to our assistance.They must not be left 

free to do what they would with Scotland, and 
saddle us with the Duke of Argyll.” Hampered 
and embarrassed, Argyll had gone up to London; 
but he found that he was neither permitted to act 
by himself nor able to get his jealous co-thanes to 
act with him. According to Lord Marchmont, 
“ Those in power in Scotland considered only how 
to create blame to one another.” The great leader 
of the Campbells declared that, on leaving Argyle- 
shire, he was in danger of being taken by the re¬ 
bels,—that he had now three companies at Inve¬ 
rary, but no arms to give them,-rtnat the Came¬ 
rons had been in arms for several years,—that he 
had been in the habit of paying per cent, of his 
own rents, as black mail, to be safe from plunder,— 
and that whenever he had spoken of these things 
they had not been regarded by the government. 
The Duke of Argyll, moreover, complained gene¬ 
rally that Scotland had been neglected, and hinted 
that somebody at Edinburgh had bahaved like 
fools, or worse, in opening a gate to let a hackney- 
coach out, and the Highlanders in. But bis re- 

and venatlllty with whjch hi* father qualified it ."—Art, in Quart- 
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presentations and suggestions continued to be dis¬ 
regarded by tbe lords of the opposite faction, who, 
as Lord Marchmont confesses without a blush, had 
a political purpose in view, and meant all they did 
or offered for a political use—that is to say} to 
show that they could serve King George better 
than Argyll could, and that, consequently, they 
were better fitted for honours and employments, 
and the real men that ought to have the govern¬ 
ment of Scotland in their hands * In this base 
manner did the dissensions of a most corrupt and 
jobbing aristocracy tend to leave the people in the 
Lowlands of Scotland at the mercy of the Jacobite 
clans, and to favour the Pretender’s march into 
England, which could hardly have been under¬ 
taken now if half of the great lords had raised 
their men in his rear. 

On the 9th of October Charles had published a 
proclamation denouncing “the pretended parlia¬ 
ment of the Elector of Hanover,” arid on the 10th 
of the same month he issued another proclamation, 
drawn up by Sir James Stewart and Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, abolishing for ever the Act of Union, or 
announcing that his father would never ratify this 
“ pretended union,” though he was ready to ap- 
rove and confirm all other laws or acts which had 
een passed since the Revolution, if called upon so 
to do by a free and legal Scottish parliament. 
Charles thought at one moment of calling a Scot¬ 
tish parliament at once to meet in Edinburgh, but 
in the face of many difficulties he readily gave up 
that scheme. Parts of his last proclamation were 
well conceived and strongly expressed. It was 
known how the dread of the Stuart sponge liad in¬ 
creased the loyalty of fundholders to King George, 
and the proclamation aimed at removing those 
fears. “ We must declare,” said the printed do¬ 
cument, “ the sentiments of our royal father with 
regard to the national debt. That it has been con¬ 
tracted under an unlawful government nobody can 
disown, no more than that it is now a most heavy 
load upon the nation; yet, in regard that it is for 
the greatest part due to those very subjects whom 
lie promises to protect, cherish, and defend, he is 
resolved to take the advice of his parliament con¬ 
cerning it.” The proclamation, in the name of 
Almighty God, and upon the faith of a Christian 
and the honour of a prince, promised liberty of 
conscience, and to England, Scotland, and Ireland 
the enjoyment of the religions or forms of worship 
at present established in those countries respec¬ 
tively, and also'full security for property of all 
kinds. It stigmatised as false and ridiculous the 
dreadful threats of popery and arbitrary power 
with which all the pulpits of the country were 
ringing; and it denied that the cause of the Stuarts 
was linked with the formidable powers of France 
and Spain. “listen only to the naked truth,” 
said the paper; “ I, with my own money, hired a 
vessel, ill-provided with money, arms, or friends: 

* Diary of Hush Gai l of Marchmont, in the Right Honourable Sir 
Hcorge Hrnry Row’s Selection from the Paper* of the Earl of 
Marchmont. 


I arrive in Scotland attended by seven persons; I 
publish the king my father's declaration, and pro¬ 
claim his title, with pardon in one hand, and in the 
other liberty of conscience, and the most solemn 
promises to grant whatever a free parliament shall 
propose for the happiness of the people.” The 
proclamation threw a glaring light upon the un¬ 
sightly and unnatural spectacle of England calling 
in foreign troops to assist her in this contest on 
her own soil. “ The fears of the nation from the 
powers of France and Spain,” said the paper, “are 
vain and groundless. My expedition was under¬ 
taken unsupported by either. But, indeed, when 
I see a foreign force brought by my enemies against 
me, and when I hear of Dutch, Danes, Hessians, 
and Swiss, the Elector of Hanover’s allies, being 
called over to protect his government against the 
king’s subjects, is it not high time for the king 
my father to accept also of assistance?”* In 
simple truth, Charles had come unattended by a 
foreign army because neither France nor Spain 
would risk one with him; he and his father had 
deafened those two courts with cries for such an 
army.; and they had endeavoured, in nearly every 
country in Europe, from Russia to Italy, to get a 
foreign force wherewith to invade England; at 
tliis very moment they were pressing the French 
for Buch a force as would, if granted, have esta¬ 
blished, at least for a season, the supremacy of that 
contemptible despot Louis XV. in Scotland; but 
nevertheless, the thing told well in the public eye, 
for Charles had really come as he said, as yet 
very few French or Spaniards had joined him, and 
no considerable number did join him until after 
the arrival of most of George’s foreign host. As 
the weather grew more stormy and foggy, a few 
more French ships braved the vigilance of the 
English cruisers and privateers; one got into 
Montrose with about 5000/., and two ur three 
others contrived to land on the same const 5000 
stand of arms, six field-pieces, a little more money, 
and several experienced officers, French and Irish. 
Nay, in one of these ships there ventured over 
M. de Boyer, who brought a letter of congratula¬ 
tion from Louis XV. Charles received this Mon¬ 
sieur as a regular ambassador from the court of 
Versailles, and paraded him as such among his 
Highland chiefs, whom he deluded into the belief 
that LouiBwas soon going to send an immense 
army. Another gentleman was forthwith sent to 
France to give a magnified account of his suc¬ 
cesses, and to press for further and immediate 
supplies. Indeed, five or six thousand pounds 
would not go far with as many thousand hungry 
Highlanders. Various odd and irregular methods 

* The conclusion of this paragraph of the proclamation vac still 
more startling" Who has the bettor chance to he independent o: 
foreign powers—lie who with the aid of hi* own subjects can wres 1 
the government out of the hands of an intruder, or he who cannot, 
with assistance from abroad, support his government, though esta¬ 
blished by all the civil power ana eecurcd by a strong military force, 
against the undisciplined part of those he has ruled over for so many 
years ? Let him, if he pleases, try the experiment; let him tend off hit 
foreign hirelings and put all upon the time of a battle, and I udlltnut 
only tv the king my father's subjects t ” 
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were resorted to to obtain more cash. One of 
these methods was particularly curious: Charles 
seized all the goods of smugglers that were depo¬ 
sited in the custom-houses of Leith and other 
ports, and sold them back for ready money, at low 
prices, to the very smugglers from whom they had 
been taken. The Highlanders in and about the 
camp at Duddingstone were still less particular, 
for they occasionally demanded baubecs from the 
peaceful passengers with levelled muskets or bran¬ 
dished claymores; and, ftp make matters worse, 
the young Pretender had thrown open all the gaols, 
and the emancipated felons, putting on the High¬ 
land kilt and mounting the white cockade, levied 
more considerable contributions as real High¬ 
landers. 

The young Pretender had by this tinje a regular 
council of state, consisting of the Duke of Perth 
and Lord George Murray, his two lieutenant-gene¬ 
rals ; O’Sullivan, his quarter-master-gencral; Lord 
Elcho, a colonel of his horse-guards; Murray of 
Broughton, his secretary; Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
his former tutor; the Lords Oglevie, Nairne, Pit- 
sligo, and l^ewis Gordon; Cameron of Lochcil, and 
all the greater Highland chiefs. But if we are to 
believe Lord Elcho, one of the members of it, 
Charles might just as well have had no council at 
all, being prevented by the old family obstinacy of 
the Stuarts from taking its advice. “ His royal 
highness,” says Elcho, “ could not bear to hear 
anybody differ in sentiment from him, and took u 
dislike to everybody that did.” His lordship also 
assures us that about one-third of this council con¬ 
sisted of true Tories and divine-right men, whose 
principle it was that kings and princes could never 
do or think wrong.* The place where he was 
seen to most advantage was indisputably the ball¬ 
room; and Charles entertained the fair Jacobites 
with several gay balls while he stayed at Edin¬ 
burgh. “ In the evening,” says Home, “ he re¬ 
ceived the ladies who came to his drawing-room; 
he then supped in public, and generally there was 
music at supper and a ball afterwards.” But 
this kind of life could not lost; it was necessary 
to hear the louder music of cannon-balls, and do 
something, unless he intended to remain to be 
attacked at Edinburgh. He had all along ex¬ 
pressed his determination of marching into England. 
His uneasiness about his rear was partly removed 
by the assurance of Fraser of Foyers that old Lord 
Lovat would now declare on the right side, and that 
not only the Macintoshes and the MacKenzies, 
but also the MacDonalds and the MacLeods of 
Skye, had engaged in honour to join Lovat and the 
Frasers on the Corryarrak.f But the old fox 
was deceived as to the intentions of the Mac 
Donalds and the MacLeods of Skye, the most 
powerful of the clans; and he dispatched his 
secretary Hugh Fraser to acquaint Charles that he 
had once expected to have assembled a body of 

* Lord Elcho'* MS. Memoir*, a* quoted by Walter Scott in Ilia 
Tale* of a Grandfather. 

t Foyer'* Letter to Tullibardiue in Home’* Appendix. 
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four or five thousand men, and to have marched at 
their heud to Edinburgh, but that, as some people 
had not acted up to their engagements, and us he 
was so old and infirm, he had resolved to stay at 
home, leaving his eldest son, with the clansmen he 
had with him, to serve the prince. And as old 
Lovat did not declare himself until some time after 
CharleB had left Edinburgh, and as few of the 
Frasers went farther than Perth, they were of little 
use to the insurgents. The Highlanders who had 
fought at Prestonpans returned however to their 
standard; and by the end of October, Charles 
mustered, in all, from 5000 to 6000 men, of 
whom about 400 were cavalry and 4000 real 
Highlanders. All the regiments of foot wore the 
Highland dress. But, as it was perfectly well 
known that 12,000 veteran troops were now on 
foot in England, besides the thirteen regiments of 
infantry and two regiments of cavalry raised by the 
noble regimeht factors, it seemed but a desperate 
enterprise to invade that country. The council in 
Holyrood was much divided in opinion; some 
proposed waiting until the arrival of that French 
army of which the Prince had spoken so confi¬ 
dently ; some wanted to wait at least till they had 
got more money from France; and some were of 
opinion thut he ought not to go to England at all, 
nor aspire to the possession of that throne, .but 
content himself with the ancient kingdom of Scot¬ 
land, as his ancestors had done before him. But 
at last it was resolved to march, sanguine hopes 
being entertained of a Jacobite rising in England 
as soon as they should get across the borders; and 
on the last day of October, at six o’clock in the 
evening, the young Pretender left Holyrood House. 
That night lie slept at Pinkie House, as he had 
done the night after the battle of Prestonpans; and 
on the 1st of November, having appointed Lord 
Strathallan to command in Scotland during his 
absence, he began his march.* He was now 
joined by MacPherson of Clunie and by Menzics 
of Sheen, who brought about 900 more High¬ 
landers ; and this was the last reinforcement that 
joined. The whole army was divided into two 
columns: the first, with the baggage, artillery, &c., 
to move upon Carlisle by the direct road through 
Moffat; the Becond, headed by Charles in person, to 
take the more circuitous route by Kelso, as if it 
intended to enter England not by Cumberland but 
by Northumberland, and to meet Marshal Wade, 
who lay at Newcastle, in front. Either column 
was preceded by some men on horseback, denomi¬ 
nated hussars, who kept a look out, scoured the 
country, and procured intelligence. In the clan 
regiments every company had two captains, two 
lieutenants, and two ensigns; the colonelcy and 
command resting with the chiefs of the respective 
clans, or with their sons or brothers or nearest of 
kin capable of war, according to the ancient custom 

* Strathallan was to remain at Perth with some Jacobite gentle¬ 
men and a few French and Irish officers and their men. to look alter 
the eticconrs expected from Francu. and to form an army of ruserre 
of such other Highland dan* a* might come in. 
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of clnnship. Every man in the regiment bore the 
name and considered himself the kinsman of the 
chief and colonel. The pay of a captain was fixed 
at half-a-crown a day; that of a lieutenant at two 
shillings; that of an ensign at one shilling add 
sixpence; and the privates received sixpence a-day 
without deduction; but the front' rank of each 
regiment, consisting of persons who considered 
themselves gentlemen, were paid a shilling a-day 
per man; and these tacksmen and duniewassails 
were better armed than the ranks behind them, and 
had all of them targets, which many of the others 
had not. In the day of battle, each company of a 
Highland regiment furnished two of its best men 
to form a body guard to the chief, who always took 
post in the centre, and who was generally flanked 
by brothers or cousins, who, in common with the 
whole clan, held it the greatest possible disgrace to 
abandon the head of their house; but it was soon 
observed that the common men of the clans were 
less enthusiastic than usual. To make raids and 
forays on the Lowlands of Scotland, was work to 
which they had been accustomed, and the success 
of which in all times was recorded in a thousand 
ballads and traditions; but the country beyond the 
Cheviot and the Tweed was an unknown w r orld to 
them, and they liked not to go so far from their 
homes, uncertain as they were of the intentions 
and the power of the Whig clans they had left 
behind them. Thus almost as soon as they lost 
sight of Edinburgh they began to desert in small 
arties. Charles crossed the Tweed at Kelso, and 
altcd one day in that little town. From Kelso he 
sent forward to Wooler with sham orders to pre¬ 
pare quarters there for his troops, as if he intended 
to march eastward; but when he moved he struck 
to the westward, marching down Liddesdale, and, 
crossing the river Esk on the 8tli of November, he 
and his men occupied that night a place called 
Reddings, in Cumberland, on the road to Carlisle, 
from which important city the attention of Wade 
had been completely withdrawn by the deceptive 
movements of the Highland army. But in cross¬ 
ing the English border the spirit of the supersti¬ 
tious mountaineers had been further depressed by a 
trifling accidentas they set their feet on English 
sward they drew their claymores and shouted; but 
Cameron of Lochcil, in drawing his sword, hap¬ 
pened to cut his hand, and all those hardy fellows 
turned pale at the sight of a little blood, because it 
was considered as a bad omen * Next day the 
other column, which had gone by the Moffat road, 
having turned suddenly westward, as agreed upon, 
joined on the Carlisle road, and the whole army 
marched forward for that city, which they sum¬ 
moned in form on the lOth.t Carlisle, like all 

• Account of the Young Pretender’* Operations, in Loclthart 
Paper*. Wo learn from a letter written by Doctor Chandler. Bishop 
of burham. that the public spirit iu Northumberland. Durham, and 
the neighbouring counties was exceedingly goal; but that, unless the 

a of the association could be put under a proper regulation of 
Ine, they could not stand before a body of Highlanders.—Air 
JWy EUit, Original Letter i, lllust, Eng. Hist 
f *' November the 9th, the rebel army appeared on a moor, two 
miles distant from Carlisle, on whom the garrison began to fire, and 


our old inland fortified towns, had been suffered to 
go to decay since the cessation of the fierce border 
wars between Scots and English. It was sur¬ 
rounded by a very old and very infirm wall; it had 
a castle stronger than the wall, but with no other 
garrison in it than a company of invalids, com¬ 
manded by Colonel Durand. Within the city, 
however, there was a considerable body of Cumber¬ 
land and'Westnioreknd militia;* and the officers 
of that force, Colonel Durand, and Mr. Pattison the 
mayor, resolved to defenff the place, and to return 
no answer to the summons. They, no doubt, ex¬ 
pected that General Wade would soon come across 
from Newcastle to their relief; and, in effect, before 
the Highlanders could break ground, intelligence 
was received that Wade was in full march, by 
Hexham, to raise the siege. Upon this the whole 
rebel army was ordered to march to Brampton, in 
the forest of Inglewood, seven miles from Carlisle, 
to wait for Wade there; but at Brampton no 
English troops were seen or heard of; and, after 
losing three days, it was resolved to return to Car¬ 
lisle and besiege that place in form. The Duke of 
Perth had the direction of the siege, which Lord 
George Murray covered, taking up his quarters at 
Harraby, on the high road to Penrith, and placing 
Glenbucket at Rickerby, on the north side of the 
river, to hinder any succour from going into the 
town by the bridge. Other troops were thrown 
into little hovels and hamlets round about, or, for 
want of better lodging, they lay upon the ground— 
the weather being very cold, with both frost and 
snow. Charles himself remained with a strong 
detachment at Brampton, and appears not to have 
moved till the business was finished at Carlisle. 
For a short time the Cumberland militiamen fired 
very briskly all’along the walls, making a great 
noise, and hitting very few of the enemy; but 
when they saw Perth erecting a battery, or rather 
preparing to erect a battery, with a few con¬ 
temptible light pieces upon it, their hearts failed 
them, and they hung out the white flag. Perth and 
his officers refused to admit the town to a separate 
capitulation, and insisted that the castle should he 
included in the surrender; and both town and 
castle were accordingly surrendered on the 15th of 
November, at the very moment when Marshal 
Wade in reality had begun to move from New¬ 
castle to their relief. “ Not a battery was raised,” 
says a Highland officer, “not a cannon was fired 

continued it briskly for some time. The Pretender took up his quar¬ 
ter* at Mr. Lowry’*, of Blakewell, from which, on the loth, he 
dispatched a messenger, to whom he gave two guineas, with a letter 

to the garrison, which was received in at the sally-port.On 

which the garrison thought proper to confine the messenger, and re¬ 
turned no other answer but from the mouths of their cannon .—A 
Complete History of the Rebellion, from He first. rite,in 1745, to it»total 
suppression at the glorious battle of Culloden, in April, 1746. By James 
Ray, of Whitehaven, Volunteer under Mi Royal Highness tile Duke 
of Cumberland.—' This Volunteer lUy wa* rather a silly, vapouring 
person, but he saw a good deal of the military operations, and 
is to be depended upon when he describes wliut he has seen with 
his own eyes. In other particulars his very absurdities render him 
amusing. 

• Hay says, "there was the whole militia of the two counties of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, who were al*out 1600 men, besides 
the inhabitants, and 80 invalids in the castle, which was well sup¬ 
plied with ammunition, partly from Whitehaven. 
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by us.”* This easy acquisition was matter of 
great triumph; but during the short siege Perth 
had quarrelled most violently with Lord George 
Murray; and, as Perth was allowed the honour of 
signing die capitulation, the quarrel became still 
further envenomed. The mass of the Highlanders 
were a sort of Protestants, and were therefore dis¬ 
posed to hate the Duke of Perth, who was a Papist. 
The army murmured; and Lord George Murray 
insisted upon resigning his commission as lieute¬ 
nant-general, telling the prince he would continue 
to serve as a volunteer to the last drop of his blood; 
this was presently followed by a petition from 
several officers, praying Charles to dismiss all Ro¬ 
man Catholics, and reinstate Lord George Murray. 
Perth then waited upon the prince, and resigned 
bis commission of lieutenant-general, assuring him 
at the same time that lie would remain at the head 
of the regiment which he had raised. The young 
Pretender could do nothing but submit to circum- 
' stances. Perth was left to serve as a colonel of a 

• "The Duke of Perth., with Ms division, were the first of the 
relx'.ls that entered Carlisle, which they did on the 15th, the Pretender 
being then seven miles from the city. They made tho garrison to 
swear never to appear in arms any more against them; and Perth, 
shaking the men by the bonds, told them they were brave fellows, and 
offered them money to enlist with him. The rebel* have token about 
SOO horses, and all tho arms from the militia, besides a thousand 
stand lodged in the eostle. They also found a rich booty in the 
castle; Uie people of the country round about having brought thither 
for safety the most valuable of their effects. One of their Highland 
chiefs was killed by the fire from the walls on the lOfli."— Letter from 
a Gentleman of Cumberland, »« Hay't Bietory.—li appears from the 
Jacobite accounts that the person killed was not a chief, but a com¬ 
mon nun; and that the addition of another man wounded made up 
nU the loss they sustained iu taking Carlisle.' According to Kay, 
the Highlanders, wtyle they were at Brampton, made very free with 
the sheep, geese, and other poultry,belonging to Lord Carlisle's te¬ 
nants ; ana they also seised aU the hones they could lay bold of, 
without any question either as to the value of th e beasts oxtbe rights 
of the owners. 


regiment, and the sole command was intrusted to 
Murray, who was far the more competent of the 
two. It is said that Perth was anxious to avoid 
discord, which must ruin everything at once, and 
that he had.magnanimity enough to feel or show no 
resentment* at his dismissal from the joint com¬ 
mand. But if it be true that Perth himself was 
capable of this generosity and greatness of mind, 
it is impossible to conceive that his friends, vassals, 
and dependents were animated by the same senti¬ 
ments. We believe, on the contrary, that, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, jealousies 
and dissensions like these, and the fierce old feuds 
between clan and clan, would have broken up the 
army in a very short time. As for the young Pre¬ 
tender, his authority and influence were next to 
nothing among the common Highlanders, who nq,w, 
as formerly, merely looked to their respective 
chiefs, and would take no command from any other 
person., 

Having surrendered the town, the castle, the 
military stores, and their own arms and horses, and 
having engaged not to Berve against the Pretender 
for one whole twelvemonth, the Cumberland militia¬ 
men and the invalids marched out; and on the 
17th Charles made a triumphal entry into Carlisle, 
where the people seemed stupified, but by no means 
disposed to welcome him or to join him* A coun¬ 
cil of war was called to decide what was to be done 
next: some proposed to march towards Newcastle, 
and bring Wade to an action; some thought it 
would be better to march directly upon London by 
the Lancashire road; and others thought it would 
be best of all to gpback into Scotland, aa there was 
no appearance of an invasion from France, and 
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jugt as little of a Jacobite 'rising in England. 
Charles, it is said, declared that he would adhere 
to his original resolution of marching forward at 
all hazards. “ Lord George Murray,” says Home, 
“ compared the advantages and disadvantages *f 
each of the proposals; and concluded that, if his 
royal highness chose to make a trial of what could 
be done by marching to the southward, he was 
persuaded that his army, femall as it waB, would 
follow him. Charles said he would venture it. It 
was a venture.”* If, instead of advancing, Charles 
lmd chosen to retire, he would not very easily have 
got back to his old lodgings in Holyrood. He had 
scarcely turned his back upon Edinburgh, when 
the crown officers re-entered that city in solemn 
procession,—while he ,was resting at Kelso, the 
garrison of Edinburgh castle was reinforced, levies 
of men were made for King George, and now 
Wade had sent forward two regiments of cavalry 
to support the forces assembled in Edinburgh. The 
Jacobite ladies wrung their hands ; but there was 
nothing to be done. The Holyrood royalty of 
Charles was destined to be scarcely longer lived 
than the gourd of the prophet. He had now sent 
back orders to Lord Strathallan to march from 
Perth with all speed, and join him in England with 
his whole force: but Strathallan was in no condi¬ 
tion to move; for the Earl of Loudon and the Lord 
President Forbes were gathering in great force in 
his rear—levies of Highland Whigs were coming 
down from the mountains—the Philistines were 
almost upon him—Glasgow, Paisley, Dumfries, 
nearly all the towns where there was trade or in¬ 
dustry, and their attendant the Whig principle, 
were beginning to give alarming symptoms of 
loyalty to King George; and even in the fair city 
of Perth itself, the destined head-quarters of this 
Jacobite army of reserve, the mob could not be 
restrained from celebrating King George’s birth¬ 
day; and, what with whiskey, and what with 
loyalty, they came to blows with Strathallan’s men! 
The same demonstrations took place at Dundee; 
and Strathallan told the Pretender he could not 
move yet. It is said that M. de Boyer, who had 
accompanied him on his marchdnto England, con¬ 
fidently declared that a French force would pre¬ 
sently land; and that Charles' himself proclaimed 
with equal confidence that 1 he was sure his old 
friends of Lancashire would join him as soon as he 
appeared among them. With these hopes, and 
with an army reduced to 4500 men, Charles re¬ 
newed his march, leaving 200 men to garrison 
Carlisle. The Highlanders marched in two divi¬ 
sions : the first, consisting of six regiments of foot 
and the first troop of Horse Guards, and commanded 
by Lord George Murray, moved first, and marched 
to Penrith on the 21st of November; the second 
division, under the command of Charles, arrived at 
Penrith on the following day, and there occupied 
the quarters which the van and Lord George Mur- 

* History of theReboUion. Lord flews Murray, in hi* own 
Narrative, fully confirm* all that is raid In this particular by Home. 
See JaceWe Mmoirt. 


rajfhad left. In the rear of this division were the 
cannon, guarded by Perth’s regiment, the second 
troop of Horse .Guards, and some other mounted 
gentlemen, whomitwaB a stretch of courtesy to 
call hussars. There was a short halt at Penrith, 
on account of a rumour that Wade was crossing 
the Westmorland and Cumberland mountains to 
attack them ih flank; but, as this intelligence was 
disproved, they .pushed on by Shapp, Kendal, and 
Lancaster to Preston; where both .columns met 
and rested on the 27th. *®fie catastrophe in 1713, 
when Macintosh and Foster laid down their arms 
before Generals CarpentfiSr ahd Wills, had made a 
very deep impression Or* the Highlanders; and 
perhaps there were other ^traditions which pointed 
out that town as their tie pips ultra. It is at least 
certain that there was a general impression among 
them that they could not, or ought not, to venture 
farther into England than Preston. “ Preston,” 
says one of the Pretender’s officers, “ was so fatal 
to the Scots, that they never could get beyond it; 
but Lord George Murray, in order to evade the freet 
(or superstition, which the Highlanders are full of), 
crossed the bridge immediately, and quartered a great 
many of the men on that side of the water; where 
they halted next day, expecting some intelligence, 
in which, it is to be presumed, they were disap¬ 
pointed.”* Their march from Kendal had not 
been altogether undisturbed, for some of the Cum¬ 
berland farmers, who had been robbed of their 
horses, being better mounted upon other steeds, 
followed the so-called hussars, dismounting some 
of them, and recovering their lost property. Wher¬ 
ever the young Pretender came he demanded the 
public money.t From Preston the Highlanders 
marched to Wigan, where they arrived on the 28th, 
when a party of them went through Leigh, and 
what was called an advance party entered Man¬ 
chester the same day. This advanced party, ac¬ 
cording to all accounts, consisted of a serjeant, a 
drummer, and a drunken woman. “ Manches¬ 
ter,” says Ray, “ was taken by a serjeant, a drum, 
and a woman, about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
who rode up to the Bull’s Head on horses with 
hempen halters (a just emblem of what they de¬ 
served), where they; dined; after dinner they beat 
up for recruits, and in less than an hottr listed 
about thirty. They were likewise joined by several 
others, some of desperate fortunes, who were mo¬ 
delled into what they called the Manchester Regi¬ 
ment,—mostly people of the lowest rank and the 
vilest principles; which occasioned him who called 
himself the Duke of Perth to say that if the devil 
had come a recruiting, and proffered a shilling 
more than his prince, they would have preferred 

• Account of the Young Pretender’* Operation*, in Lockhart Pa- 
pen. 

f Volunteer Bay wo* following the march of the rebel* from 
Cumberland—" reconnoitring," a* he *ay», in the disguise of u 
pedlar. He assures m that, having borrowed a Mil and a case of 
pistols. he milled out from his auarters at the Sun in Lancaster, and 
made two prisonen, that he picked up anothor straggler between 
L ancaster and Preston, and that within two miles of the latter town 
lie stopped and made prisoner the rebel courier who was carry¬ 
ing dispatches from the army to Scotland, and forty-nine letters 
besides. 
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the former.”* To deceive people as to thejr real 
numbers, quarters had been demanded in Man¬ 
chester for 10,000 men. Rqy says that they were a 
plundering mob of about 6100; but m reality jthe 
Pretender’s force did not at this moment much ex¬ 
ceed 4000 men, for few or none had joined them bn 
their march in Lancashire; and even “ proud Pres¬ 
ton,” though considered the most Jacobite place in 
England, had furnished only some half-dozen vaga¬ 
bonds. When all these roadside recruits had been 
joined to the Manchester men the total number 
was about 200; This Manchester regiment was 
put under the command of Mr. Francis Townley, 
a Roman Catholi^ of a< very ancient family, and 
almost die only g$ntkman that joined in Lanca¬ 
shire. In the mean time Marshal Wade, with the 
Major-Generals JJo^'rd and Oglethorpe and Bri¬ 
gadiers Cholmondeley and Mordaunt, had marched 
as far as Ilexham in the direction of Carlisle, where 
he arrived on the 11th, with a considerable body 
of Swiss troops for his van. Receiving intelligence 
there that Carlisle had surrendered, Wade had re¬ 
turned to Newcastle, where he arrived on the 22nd, 
with his forces much fatigued and distressed by 
inclement weather. But after a rest he had again 
put himself in motion, and was now marching 
through Yorkshire to attack the Pretender in the 
rear. In the front lay the Duke of Cumberland 
at his head-quarters at Lichfield, and with an army 
that counted at least 5000 disciplined troops and 
from 2000 to 3000 militia and new levies; and 
behind the duke, between him and London, a third 
army was rapidly collecting on the borders of Hert¬ 
fordshire and Middlesex. Nor was this all: the 
city of Chester, where there were many Catholics, 
who were all—somewhat unreasonably—expected 
to join the standard of rebellion, had been secured 
for government by the Earl of Cholmondeley, and 
put into a posture of defence in a surprisingly short 
time; while, still nearer to Manchester, the im¬ 
portant town of Liverpool was secured by the ma- 

• Lord Mahon lias found in the Stats Paper Office, Scotland, seve¬ 
ral letters of secret intelligence written by a gentleman at Manches¬ 
ter to the Duke of Cumberland; and one of these letters completely 
agrees with the account given by Kay uiul others of the mighty force 
that took for the Pretender the good town of Manchester. '* Just 
now,” says the Manchester correspondent, writing on the 28th of 
November, “ are come in two of the Pretender’s men, a serjeant and 
a drummer, and a woman with them. I have seen them. The tier* 
jeant is a Scotchman, the drummer is a Halifax man, and they are 
now going to beat up. These two meu and the woman, without any 
other, came Into the town amidst thousands of spectators.” On the 
following day. when the Pretender and his main body had arrived 
in Manchester, the sumo corresjdindont says—“ The two Highlanders 
who catne in yesterday and beat up for volunteers for him they call 
his royal highness Charles Prince of Wales, offered live guineus nd- 
■ vnneo. Many-took on; each received one shilling, to have the rest 
when the prince carnal They do not appear to he such terrible 
fellows as has been represented. Many of the foot are diminutive 
.creatures, but many clever men among them. The guards and offi¬ 
cers are all in a Highlund dress, a long sword, and stuck with pis- 
' tols; their hones all sices and colour*. The bellman went to onlcr 
all persbqs dinged with excise, and innkeepers, forthwith to appear, 
and bring jlndr last acquittance, and as touch ready cash as that con¬ 
tains, on pain of military execution. . . . Several thousands 
came in at two o’clock: they ordered the bells to ring, and the bell¬ 
man lias beed onloritig nsrio illuminate our houses to-night, which 
must be done. The .chevalier marclied fly my door in a Highland 


that his .account of the torrisal pf,'Charles at Manchester and 
the^proceedlngs agrees wittr that given in these 
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gistrates, merchants, and other inhabitants, who 
showed as much spirit and resolution as the people 
of Manchester had shown indifference. The towns¬ 
people of Liverpool raised a regiment nearly 100 
strong; and, unlike the noble regiment-factors, 
they asked no pay, no reward, and attempted to 
make do job whatever; but at their own expense 
clothed, fed, and paid the men, and took for their 
colonel an old and experienced officer, the Honour¬ 
able Colonel Graham, appointed by the king. To 
this service the corporation voted 2000 /., and nearly 
every man in Liverpool, from the opulent merchant 
down to the poor porter or day-labourer, contributed 
something, according to his ability. When the 
first fear of an attack from the Highlanders had 
evaporated, this Liverpool regiment, after breaking 
down several bridges to embarrass and retard the 
march of the Highlanders, crossed the country, 
and joined the forces of the Duke of Cumberland, 
who was astonished to find them so well disciplined 
in so short a time.* 

The wisest and even the most resolute of the 
Highland chiefs recommended an instant retreat, 
saying that they might possibly avoid Wade, or 
defeat him if they met him, and get back into 
Scotland without any great loss; but that, if they 
went forward into the heart of England, where the 
people, instead of joining them—as Charles had 
assured them they would—were thwarting them 
in all possible ways, and reinforcing day after day 
the forces of King George, they must inevitably be 
surrounded by three or four armies and cut to 
pieces. Lord George Murray, as an experienced 
soldier, must have felt the force of these arguments; 
yet he said that they ought not to oppose the will 
of the prince, who was quite certain of being 
joined by thousands as he approached the Trent; 
and he induced them to agree to go on as far as 
Derby. On the 1st of December they resumed 
tlicir onward march, fording the Mersey near Stock- 
port, and carrying the baggage and.artillery across, 
lower down the river at Cheedle, by means of a 
rude temporary bridge made of the trunks of trees. 
On the Cheshire bank they found assembled an 
enthusiastic old lady, and some few old Jacobite 
gentlemen; but no reinforcements, no insurgent 
bands of English, no money (except a little dona¬ 
tion to be mentioned presently), nothing but some 
timid good wishes and one or two fervent prayers. 
The old Jacobite lady—the story is traditional— 
was a Mrs. Skyrkg, who, when an infant, had 
witnessed what was called the happy landing of 
Charles II. at the Restoration. Since the second, 
and, as it proved, final expulsion of the Stuarts, by 
the Revolution of 1688, she had continued hoping 
to witness another restoration, and another blessed 

-• " It fe to he observed that after the prince passed Preston the 
bridges whore he wax to pass were all broke down, and the fords 
spoiled, in order to hinder his passage; bat that was a needless pre¬ 
caution, for Highlanders give themselves no great trouble about a 
bridge, if the water bo any way fordable .”—Meuunt i if the Yount) 
Pretender't Operations, in I^rkhart Papers. The artillery and baggugo 
nnd sundry other parts of the Pretender's army could not, however, 
dispense with bridges so well as the Highlanders; and when the ad¬ 
vance was converted into a retreat the precaution caused them much 
mischief and suffering. 
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The Mouse in which tiie Puetenher i,ono::» at Derby 


landing at Dover or somewhere else; and she had 
ever since laid aside half of her yearly income to 
remit to the exiled family abroad, from whom she 
concealed her name. She had just now sold her 
jewels, her plate, and every little article of value 
she possessed; and she brought the money in a 
purse and laid it at the Chevalier's feet, exclaim¬ 
ing, as she beheld him—“ Lord now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace.” The amiable and 
aged enthusiast, it is added, could not survive the 
shock when Bhe heard a few days after that Charles 
had completely failed in England, and was retreat¬ 
ing in a wretched condition. * On the same day 
on which he crossed the Mersey, Charles, with the 
main body of his army and all his artillery, entered 
Macclesfield, where they busily employed them¬ 
selves in putting their fire-arms in order, as if they 
expected a battle. From the Cheshire bank of the 
Mersey Lord George Murray marehed to Congleton 
with a. strong body of horse and foot, and sent 
forward Colonel Kerr, who drove before him a 
small body of the Duke of Kingston’s horse, who 
fled in the direction of the ifrent, to which the 
Duke of Cumberland was now advancing. Kerr 
also seized “ the famous Captain Weir, well known 
to all about court, and carried him to Congleton, 
from which he was Bent to Prince Charles to be 
examined.” t This Weir, who was reconnoitring 
for Cumberland, was threatened with the gallows 
as a spy, and thereupon it appears he revealed .all 

" Lord Malum aaya that lrn hoard this inteveitingjtory In eonver- 
■athm from the late Lord Keith. To make Mra. Skyring’* devotion 
the more wonderful, it ia said that her father, an old cavalier, had 
bcenjmgely treated at the Reiteration hy Charlet II. 

t Jacobite Account, in Lockhart Papen. 

VOL. IV. 


he knew about the motions of the duke. This 
was that his royal highness, deceived by Lord 
George Murray’s side movement, had been led to 
believe that the Highlanders intended to get into 
Wales, and that the best thing he could do was to 
interpose between them and that country, where 
some hot-headed gentlemen were suspected of 
Jacobitism. And, in effect, Cumberland went on 
that wrong scent as far as Stone, thus leaving the 
London road as it were open to the Highlanders. 
Lord George Murray instantly turned off to the 
left, and gained the high road to Derby and the 
capital at Ashburn. The other division of their 
army also made straight for Ashburn, and by the 
evening of Wednesday, the 4th of December, 
Charles, with his united and entire force, was at 
Derby, and some two days’ march nearer to 
London than his deceived opponent the Duke of 
Cumberland. The young Pretender took up hiB 
quarters at a house in the town belonging to the 
Earl of Exeter* His artillery, consisting of 
thirteen pieces, was stationed upon Nun’s Green; 
his troops were dispersed through thfc town, and 
amounted to nearly the number of the inhabitants. 
Charles entered on foot with his guards in the 
dusk of the evening. According to a gentleman 
of Derby—“he was tall, straight, alender, and 
handsome, dressed in a green bonnet tyced with 
gold, a white bob-wig, a Highland plaid, and 
broadsword.” Tjhe same ^respectable eye-witness 
says that the prince’s life-gdards, <*commanded by 
Lord Elcho, “were fine figuyes^'well*dressed*; hut 

• At the bottom of ^4^, gMc i« still Kami- 
ing, and belong* to uadi* occupied by EftWn tytauttey/Esq. 

* . .‘a v 
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their horses were jaded ’—that “ the main body of 
the army entered Derby six or eight abreast; a 
mixture of every kind, from, childhood to old age, 
from the dwarf to the giant, chiefly in deranged 
dresses, marked with dirt and fatigue”—that 
“they carried eight standards, white with red 
crosses; and were ushered in by bagpipes, that 
ancient northern music which raises the spirit of 
the martial Highlander.” * “ His whole force,” 
says Ray, “ being now together, and his stragglers 
and English recruits all come in, they made their 
most formidable appearance at Derby; yet they 
used all the precaution imaginable to hinder an 
exact account from being taken of their number; 
which was a point they laboured to manage with 
the utmost diligence during their whole march, 
often demanding billets for 10,000 men, when they 
had not above half that number with them. On 
their first coming into Derby, it was judged, both 
from the measures they took and from the behavi¬ 
our of their chiefs, that they were still disposed to 
march on. In the evening they held several coun¬ 
cils of war; in which the debates amongst their 
* chiefs grew too high to be concealed; yet they 
agreed upon nothing the first night except levying 
the public money, which they did with the usual 
threats of military execution, as they had done in 
all the towns they marched through.” f On their 
first entrance they demanded billets for 9000 men, 
and then inquired for the magistrates, but were 
told they were fled. However, they afterwards 
seized upon Alderman Cooper, who was too lame 
to run away, and obliged him to proclaim the 
Pretender. Articles of dress were applied for, as 
being much wanted by the Highlanders, who had 
torn and worn their clothes in their rough pro¬ 
gress, “ and some they had with money, but more 
without.”+ They demanded the land-tax, excise, 
&c., and actually received about 2500/. They 
demanded also 100/. from the post-office, which 
was refused: they then reduced it to 50/., and, 

• Letter written by Hugh Bateman, Esq., as cited in W. Hut¬ 
ton’s (tangible and oxcellent history of Derby. Old William Hutton, 
who had a large and liberal mind himself, gays with perfect truth, 
that Mr. Bateman’s letter is written with more candour than was the 
practice of the time. 

+ " Order wo* given for the collecting all the public monies, as algo 
the association money signed for by particular persons for raising 
men for the government, which was done everywhere whore we 
passed.— Jacobite Account, Ijochhart Paper*.—The respectable people 
in the counties of England had signed associations for mutual and 
general defence. Whatever sum of money they had paid, or had pro¬ 
mised to pay, for raising-troops for King George, the like sum they 
were compelled to pay to the Pretender whenever the subscribers 
could be caughtiJbr whenever their property could be subjected to 
claymore law. 

t Bateman’s Letter, In Hutton's Hist. Derhy.—Volunteer Ray 
says that the common Highlanders were sadly addicted to borrowing, 
and that when they wanted a pair of shoes they would borrow them 
from the feet of any man they mot. Ray, however, was far from 
having so much candour as Mr. Bateman, or as good old William 
Hatton, who-says—•* Perhaps history cannot produce any instance of 
•o small a number of men, so ill supplied, making a November 
march of so great an extout in a remarkable wet winter, into the 
centre of a powerful enemy’s country, and surrounded with continual 
dangeiy, Who wore able to retreat, and who did so little mischief. 
The prince was of a mild temper, much averse to cruelty or depreda- 
non. Horses, arms, ammunition, and public money, in all similar 
eases,'■are deemed lawful plunder. They frequently paid their 
quarters—more frequently it was not expected. If they took people's 
shoes it was because they had nono of their own; and no voice 
apaakaao loud as that of necessity: if they omitted payment, It was 
became they had no money." 


not getting even that, they seized and took away-a 
post-chaise. On the following day one Coppoch, 
whom the chevalier had chosen to make bishop of 
Carlisle, preached at All Saints Church, Derby; 
arid the drummers and serjeants beat up for volun¬ 
teers, offering five shillings in hand, and five gui¬ 
neas when they should arrive in London. Cook, 
an itinerant journeyman blacksmith, Edward 
Hewitt, a butcher, who had had a brother hanged, 
and James Sparks, a stocking-maker, took the five 
shillings and enlisted; and these were all the re¬ 
cruits Charles got at Derby* Another council 
was held, apparently more stormy and discordant 
than that of the preceding night. The Highland 
chiefs insisted that they had shown no want of 
alacrity and daring—that they had already run 
hazards equal to their ardent love for the cause; 
but that now they could not in common sanity go 
farther, and that they ought not and could not 
lead the brave men who followed them to certain 
destruction. Lord George Murray, now the real 
commander-in-chicf, and the man of most mili¬ 
tary ability and knowledge, agreed with the chiefs, 
and told Charles that, as there was no rising 
among the English, no sign of a descent from 
France, not one circumstance to encourage their 
going forward, they must retrace their steps and 
get across the borders while it was yet time—for, if 
the Duke of Cumberland should get between them 
and Scotland, and join Marshal Wade’s army to 
his own, retreat would he impracticable. Murray 
also represented that, by going back instantly, 
they might greatly increase their force; for news 
had reached them that Lord John Drummond had 
landed at Montrose from France, with some 
picquets of the Irish brigade and some Scottish 
troops in the service of Louis XV.; and, if Lord 
Strathallan could only keep his forces together at 
Perth, there was reason to hope that there would 
be 4000 brave men on foot to meet them on their 
return to the North. Lord George Murray offered 
to occupy the post of danger, which in a retreat is 
in the rear. There are several discrepancies and 
contradictions in the contemporary accounts of 
these proceedings; but the majority of them agree 
in stating that Charles was much averse to the re¬ 
treat; and hence occasion has been taken to com¬ 
mend his personal bravery at—as appears to us— 
the expense of his discretion or sanity. Nobody, 
however, seems to have reflected that he may have 
considered it as dangerous to go back as to go for¬ 
ward, or that cowardice itself is capable of despe¬ 
ration, or that it was not cool manly courage, but 
absolute madness to think of rejecting the strong 
arguments offered to him by Murray* and the 
chiefs, who were, assuredly, no cowards them- 
srives, no timid, cautious, formal campaign-makers, 
that could deem the capture of a town work enough 
for a season, and a retreat no disgrace, but as 
brave and faring men as ever drew sword in a 

* Of these Derby remits Cook and Hewitt escaped when the 
game was up; but Sparks, the poor stocking-maker, was caught and 
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desperate cause. And what had the young Pre¬ 
tender to answer to the arguments they urged? 
Nothing—absolutely nothing but childish dreams 
and a trusting in chance, or, as he termed it, in 
Providence. The reasoning generally put into {iis 
mouth is no reasoning at all; and if he actuulty 
employed it to men of sense he must have excited 
their contempt or compassion. It is represented, 
for example, that he said to the council of officers 
that he trusted in the justice of his cause,—that 
Providence, which had hitherto protected him, 
would continue its favour and open his way to Lon¬ 
don,—that it was probable the French might yet 
land in Kent or Essex, and that the English would 
yet rise and join him,—that it would be better to 
go into Wales than to retreat to Scotland,—and that, 
as for himself, he would rather be twenty feet 
under ground than go back. It is said that not 
one of the noblemen, officers, or chiefs with him 
was in the least moved by these discourses, except 
the Duke of Perth, who, be it observed, had the 
weakest head among them, and who had personal 
reasons to induce him to vote against Lord George 
Murray, who had reduced him from a lieutenant- 
general to be the simple commander of hi3 own 
regiment. But it is admitted that even Perth 
reluctantly and against his better judgment agreed 
with his master that it would be better to advance 
than to retreat. Some Irish officers, it is said, 
were not so unwilling to cross the Trent; but it 
is added that the Scots observed that these Irish, 
who held regular commissions in the French army, 
and who had been sent over by Louis, were sure, 
at the worst, of being honourably treated as pri¬ 
soners of war; whereas they (the Scots), if de¬ 
feated and made prisoners, would be hanged and 
quartered as rebels and traitors. It is absurd to 
call this reflection invidious—it is the height of 
injustice and folly to attempt to throw any impu¬ 
tation upon the courage of these Highlanders. 
No men in their circumstances, and with the use 
of their eyes, ears, and reason, would, unless they 
had taken a bond of fate, have consented to march 
towards London. It is reported that the men in 
the ranks, or at least all the common Highlanders, 
were eager to go forward, and employed them¬ 
selves while at Derby in taking die sacrament and 
sharpening their broadswords; but these poor 
mountaineers, who could speak no English, were 
probably ignorant of the intelligence that was 
familiar to their chiefs; they had seen no enemy 
since they had left Carlisle, and they may have 
fancied that they should aee none between Derby 
and London. With alfour high notion of their 
hardihoqfl. and daring, we cannot allow ourselves 
to believe that they could have been anxious to 
advance if they had known the real force k>f the 
several English armies, which bv this time made 
in the aggregate upwards of 25,000 men. Under 
no circumstances, however, could the common 
Highlanders have been in a state to judge and 
decide; but among their leaders there was an 
abundance of proper military judgment, and they, 


os we have seen, were unanimous. It is said that 
Sir Thomas Sheridan, his tutor, and Murray of 
Broughton, his secretary, at length prevailed over 
the obstinacy or woful stupidity of Charley and 
that he at last sullenly agreed to a retreat; saying 
that, in future, lie would summon no more coun¬ 
cils—that he was accountable to nobody except to 
God and his father, and that he would no longer 
be advised by any man. This, if true, goes to 
prove that he was u true Stuart, and that he bore a 
striking resemblance in character to his grand¬ 
father, James II. 

Walter Scott, whose charming and romantic 
fancy not unfrequcutly blinded his keen and 
shrewd perception in matters of history and histo¬ 
rical doubts, treats the council of war at Derby 
as a great mystery, that requires documentary 
explanations; and he hints that papers may 
yet he produced capable of altering received 
opinions very materially. “ The history of the 
council of war at Derby,” he says, “ in which 
Charles Edward’s retreat was determined has 
never yet been fully explained; it will, how¬ 
ever, be one day made known.”* Waiting for' 
this knowledge, we must humbly say that it ap¬ 
pears to us that no explanation however full, no 
document that was ever penned, can alter the facts 
of the case, diminish the force of the English gather¬ 
ing on all sides to dose round the Highlanders, 
disprove the utter aversion of the English people to 
the Pretender’s cause, or their resolution to stand 
by the government, or in any way establish that the 
retreat from Derby was not u proper military 
measure and an inevitable necessity. No evidence, 
documentary or traditional, can ever prove that a 
French army had landed on the English coast, 
and that the English people between Derby and 
London were ready to take up arms for the Stuarts 
—two contingencies without which an advance 
was madness. If Charles had stayed only two 
days longer at Derby the Duke of Cumberland 
would have been upon him with a far supe¬ 
rior force, with men very different from Cope’s 
dragoons at Prestonpans, — veterans who had 
fought at Dettingen and Fontcnoy, and who 
were devoted to their leader. According to some 
of the Jacobite accounts there was no council 
of war at all held at Derby. Thus John Hay says 
that there was a council held at Macclesfield, when 
Lord George Murray was keen for the advance; 
and that Lord George at Derby suddenly told the 
young Pretender that it was high time to think 
what they were to do,—that he was of opinion they 
ought to go back to Scotland, and join their friends 
there (under Lord George Drummond and Lord 
Strathallan); and that he finally used the names of 
many of the chiefs, who he said were bent upon the 
retreat. “ The whole day was spent in intrigue and 
cabal, but no council of war was called.”t In the 
same collection there is, however, a paper appa- 

• Art. in Quart. Kev. 

t Hay’s Account of the Betreat from Derby, in Home’s Ap¬ 
pendix. 

3 u 2 
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rently written by Charles himself, stating that 
M. le Comte affirmed that the retreat was in con¬ 
sequence of a council of war; that all the members 
of that council, except M. le Comte himself, were 
of opinion that the retreat was absolutely neces¬ 
sary; and that M. le Comte endeavoured to per¬ 
suade some of them to join with him, but could 
not prevail upon one single person. The High¬ 
land officer who kept the journal we have so often 
referred to says, distinctly, that there was n coun¬ 
cil held at Derby in Charles’s presence* and that, 
“ dispatches of importance being received, it was 
resolved to return to Scotland.”t The account of 
the young Pretender’s operations in the same 
valuable repertory, and to which also we have fre¬ 
quently referred, does not mention the council ofVar 
at Derby, but shows, in the clearest manner pos¬ 
sible, that no council could possibly have recom¬ 
mended Charles cither to advance or to stay where 
he was. This Jacobite authority says,—“They 
were now at Derby, with an army not half the 
number they were reported to be, surrounded in a 
manner with regular troops on all sides and more 
than double their number. To go forward there 
was no encouragement, for their friends (if they 
had any) had kept little or no correspondence 
with them from the time they entered England. 
If they passed Swarkston-bridge, not far from 
Derby, which of necessity they must do to go 
either to London or Wales, they were credibly in¬ 
formed that there were orders to cut the bridge be¬ 
hind them to hinder their retreat, which, if done, 
they must fall a sacrifice to their enemies. As 
they had no assurance of assistance even if they 
went forward, and as they had intelligence of Lord 
John Drummond’s arrival in Scotland with his 
regiment, and some Irish piquets from the Irish 
regiments in France, commanded by Brigadier 
Stapleton, with four pieces of brass cannon, eight- 
pounders, two of sixteen, some small arms, with a 
profusion (as was said) of warlike stores, it was 
resolved to return to Scotland, and to send orders 
to Lord John Drummond, who was commander- 
in-chief of the French troops, to march with all 
expedition with his whole force to join the prince 
on the borders.” 

If Charles had meant to go on to London, he 
ought not to have rested a single day at Derby; 
for the Duke of Cumberland soon found out his 
mistake, and retraced his steps: he was at Stafford 
on the 5th, with detachments at Burton-upon- 
Trent and at Lichfield; and on the 6th he had his 
head-quarters at Lichfield, whence he moved to 
cover the high road to the capital, and to take post 
at Northampton. Marshal Wade on the 5th was 
at Weatherby, with his horse and dragoons thrown 
forward to Doncaster. On the morning of the 

• A room in Lord Exeter’s, now Mr.Eaton Mousley's, house, has 
always been pointed out us the place where the council was held. 
According to local tradition, the young Pretender went very little 
ont, and was engaged in council or debate nearly the whole time he 
was in Derby—these debates being load enough at times to be heard 


6th, before'daylight,; the. Highlanders began their 
retreat from Derby. According to John Hay, very 
few of them knew that they Were marching back; 
and when the men, who had been put in motion in 
tnt grey of the morning, began to perceive, by day¬ 
light, from fnarks they bad taken of the road, that 
they were retreating, there was a universal lament¬ 
ation among them * Charles, who during the 
advance had generally walked on foot at the head 
of his men, now mounted on horseback, “ for his 
Spirit was heavy; he could’ not walk, and hardly 
stand, as was always the case with him when he 
was cruelly used.”t He rode a black horse, which 
was said to have belonged to Colonel Gardiner, 
slain at Prestonpans. The first night they got 
back to Ashburn; on Saturday, the 1th, they 
reached Leek, destroying in tbeir passage what¬ 
ever might be of use to the government troops, and 
resenting the disappointments they had met with, 
which provoked the country people to do them all 
the mischief they could; and on Monday, the 9th, 
about the hour of noon, they re-entered Manches¬ 
ter, where the mob gave them some visible marks 
of their dislike. On the 8th the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land sent forward General Hawley from Meriden 
Moor, near Coventry, with the drugoons and some 
mounted infantry,}; to try and harass the Highland¬ 
ers in their retreat, and detached an aide-de-camp 
across the country with orders to Marshal Wade 
to hasten his march, so as to intercept them in 
their northern route. On Friday, the 6th, when 
the last news in London was that the young Pre¬ 
tender was at Derby, between the army of the 
Duke of Cumberland and the capital, there was 
a considerable panic in the city, and men feared 
the worst when the Highlanders were actually re¬ 
treating. The consternation was so great as to 
obtain for that day the name of “ Black Friday.” 
But on the next day news was received of their 
retreat; and by. the 9th the alarm was entirely 
dissipated. “ We dread them no longer,” writes 
Horace Walpole. “We are, indeed, threatened 
with preparations for a French invasion, but the 
coast is exceedingly guarded; and, for the people, 
the spirit against the rebels increases every day : 
though they have marched thus into the heart of 
the kingdom, there has not been the least symptom 
of a rising, not even in the great towns of which 

they possessed themselves.Here in London 

the aversion to them is amazin$”§ Volunteers of 
all descriptions offered themselves to serve in the 

• Volunteer Bay, who was riding about the country reconnoi¬ 
tring, lay*, that on leaving Derby they mode a feint, 0* if they w ould 
have marched for Loughborough, but suddenly retreated northward, 
with the utmost speed, and flea to Aihburn that night. r 

i John Hay's Account, in Home’s Appendix. , 

| Volunteer Ray says—'' To facilitate nis march the country people, 
firm to their king, brought is hones to mount 1009 foot soldiers, 
drafted out of several regiments, that were to follow in order to 
overtake the rebels. Our foot soldien not being accustomed to 
riding, I thought they looked odd on horseback, with their muskets 
and knapsacks slung over their shoulders § but their desire to come 
up with the rebols was visible in every one of their countenances; 
with so much pleasure they rede along, and the countrymen with 
flesh harm coming to remount our soldiers running themselves on 
foot wry cheerfully, that it really ,afbrdW a most pleasing pro- 

$ Utter to Horace Mann, dated December the 9th. 
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ranks; and tbe whole body of the law had formed 
themselves into a regiment; 'under the command 
of Lord Chief Justice Willes, and were to have 
done duty at St. James's, to guard the royal family, 
in case it had been necessary for the king to tajce 
the field with the army that Jay encamped about 
Barnet and Finchley Common. Luckily that 
force was not required, and did little more than 
scare away the highwaymen from their usual beat. 
Weavers and other London artisans were probably 
not the best of troops, and it became the fashion 
to turn the Finchley camp and the march to 
Finchley into ridicule; but there were nevertheless 
some good regular troops on that point, both horse 
and foot, with thirty-two pieces of artillery; and 
the life guards and horse grenadiers were ready to 
inarch out from London at a moment’s notice. 
As soon as the retreat of Charles was known, these 
regular troops, wliich, without the household 
corps, amounted to 3000 foot and 1000 horse, 
were marched from Finchley Common and Barnet 
to the coasts of Essex and Suffolk; and l/mdon 
and the neighbourhood* was besides enabled to 
send 4000 foot and 1500 horse to the coasts of 
Kent and Sussex, to meet any attempt that might 
be made at invasion. If it had been necessary for 
the kinjjj to take the field—-if the Highlanders had 
really given Cumberland the slip,—it is quite cer¬ 
tain that his majesty could have covered London 
with a regular army far superior in number to that 
of the Pretender; and we cannot think so lightly of 
the spirit of the English people, as to believe that 
the thronging thousands of volunteers and new 
recruits would have counted for nothing in a battle. 
As, however, the rumour still rang of an invasion 
—which France certainly never seriously enter¬ 
tained a notion of—his majesty notified to parlia¬ 
ment that he had sent for 6000 more foreign 
troops—Hessians of good name and repute, that 
might serve in Scotland. Pelham moved for an 
address of thanks; but Lord Combury proposed to 
add a representation that national troops were the 
only constitutional troops, and that the House 
hoped to be relieved of all foreigners as soon os 
possible. Pitt, who was not yet secretary-at-war, 
joined Combury; but, upon a division, it was de¬ 
cided, by a majority of 190 to 44, that the utmost 
precaution was recommendable, and that the nation 
at such a crisis was anxious to get all the troopB 
it could. In a very brief space of time people 
laughed as much at the apprehensions of a French 
invasion as they had done at their fears of the 
Highland army. 

The young Pretender meanwhile continued his 
headlong: retreat, apparently taking little or no 
charge of the army, riding on in the van on his 
black charger, getting gloomily into quarters every 
night as soon as he could, and leaving the rear 
to take care of itself. Having levied some heavy 
contributions from Manchester, which were to be 
repaid when the country should be settled undgr 
his government,.he left that city on the 10th of 
December, and hurried on to Wigan. On the 


next day he and the Highlanders reached proud 
Preston, in the neighbourhood of which they 
were ^extremely apprehensive of some sudden 
attack. On the 13th they were at Lancaster, 
where they threw open the gaols and committed 
other disorders. The discipline preserved on their 
advance, which, though not so perfect as described 
by some writers of Jacobite propensities, was still 
very remarkable for an army of Highlanders, dis¬ 
appeared on the retreat. “ The meaner part of them 
pilfered and stole everything portable for their 
purpose; and their chiefs sent ruffians to plunder 
and extort money from gentlemen who had exerted 
themselves most against them.”* This conduct 
excited the people against them ; and the peasants 
of Lancashire and Cumberland ceased to have 
any awe of a flying army. Thus when the Duke 
of Perth was sent in advance, with a party of 
hussars for his escort, to get across the borders, 
and, if possible, to bring up Lord John Drum¬ 
mond and his so-called French army, he was 
attacked between Penrith and Kendal by a party 
of the ‘country people, and forced to return to 
Charles at Kendal, after losing several of his 
horses and horsemen. This was on the 14th; 
and on the 15th, when Perth advanced again with 
a greater force to Penrith, the townsmen rose and 
fell upon him with such fury that he was again 
obliged to turn rein and fly. Several gentlemen 
and farmers of the neighbourhood mounted their 
horses and pursued Perth as far as Shapp, a little 
village between Penrith and Kendal; and that 
night beacon-fires were lighted on every hill-top 
to raise the country. The night of the 16th was 
spent by Charles and the whole rebel army in and 
about Shapp: before reaching that place they had 
seen some troops of light horse appearing on the 
heights in their rear, and during the night they 
had frequent alarms. I/ml George Murray, who 
had charge of the rear and of all the baggage, 
found it extremely difficult to proceed over the 
mountains; for his carts broke down, his gun- 
carriages stuck in the nits, and the horses were 
worn out. He was even compelled to throw a 
great deal of the powder into one of the mountain 
tarns, from want of means of transport. On the 
next day they pushed forward for Penrith with all 
their force, being watched by some troops of go¬ 
vernment light horse, who continued to hover on 
the heights. On crossing an open moor the coun¬ 
try people, with about fifty or sixty of the regular 
cavalry, seemed disposed to make’ a stand; but 
they went oft* as soon as the Highlanders ran 
towards them. “ If,” says one of the Jacobites, 
“ these people had had the least thought or judg¬ 
ment, they might have made themselves masters of 
all the baggage and cannon; for, if they had had 
the precaution to have thrown down in different 
places parts of the stone walls on the sides of the 
highway near the villages, it would not have been 
possible for the baggage and cannon to have passed 

* Letter from a gentleman of Lancaster, in Ray’s Complete 
History, &c. 
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without a great deal of trouble and more time 
than we had to spare: however, as that was neg¬ 
lected, the Highlanders continued their march, 
not without a great many stops occasioned by the 
frequent breaking of the carriages.”* Old 
Marshal Wade was not quick enough for the re¬ 
bels, and he made a bad guess as to the route they 
would take. When he got to Ferry bridge he 
called a council of war, wherein it was resolved to 
march by Wakefield and Halifax into Lancashire, 
as the most likely way to intercept the High¬ 
landers. But when he reached Wakefield he 
learned that they were already at Preston, and, 
judging it impossible to come up with them with 
his fatigued infantry, he detached major-general 
Oglethorpe with all his horse to look after the 
Pretender; and then with the foot turned back 
towards Newcastle. Oglethorpe and his horse 
marched one hundred miles in three days over 
ice and snow, and got to Preston on the 13th, 
not many hours after the Highlanders had left 
it. On the same day the Duke of Cumberland 
with part of his light horse reached Preston also. 
On the 14th Oglethorpe continued his pursuit at 
the heels of the Highlanders, some of his rangers 
going so fast that they fell among the clans before 
they were aware of it, and were .taken prisoners. 
On the 17th, when the mass of the Highlanders 
were near Penrith, both Cumberland and Ogle¬ 
thorpe arrived in considerable force of horse, and 
with the duke’s thousand mounted foot, at Kendal. 
They had then good hopes of coming up with the 
enemy; but they were obliged to rest their men 
and horses that night, and during the night Charles 
rested at Penrith, where Lord George Murray 
strained every nerve to bring up the encumbered 
rear with all the baggage, &c. On the morrow, 
the 18th, Cumberland and Oglethorpe moved so 
early that their light horse came in sight of the 
Highland rear as it was toiling across Clifton Moor 
about three miles from Penrith; but the pursuers 
were too weak to attempt any important attack; 
and the Cumberland squires and farmers that were 
acting with them wheeled about when the clan 
of Glengary set up a shout and threatened to 
foil upon them. Moreover, Charles from Penrith 
sent back most of his horse to assist Lord George 
and the rear, and then the light horse of Oglethorpe 
fell back to wait the arrival of their main body. 
The baggage was sent forward to Penrith with a 
small escort, and it was proposed to turn aside and 
surprise Lowther Hall, the princely residence of 
Lord Lonsdale. Lord George Murray, who had been 
frequently at Lowther Hall, said that he was very 
well acquainted with the park and all the enclosures 
about the house, and that he would be himself the 
guide, t Leaving some of his hussars as a decoy 
at a form-house on the edge of the moor, Lord 
George with about 300 foot and a troop of horse 

* Account in Lockhart Paperc. 1 

f It uppe&» th»t several erfthe Scotch lord* knew well Lowther 
Bril and the country about, from having been educated in that 
neighbourhood. 
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marched through the village of Clifton and turned 
down to Lowther Hall. He found the gates shu£ 
and that those within would not open them at his 
summons, but some of his light Highlanders soon 
began to climb over the walls; and then a man on 
horseback and another on foot rushed out from the 
mansion. But the attempt at escape was hopeless; 
—the two Englishmen were soon taken, and one 
of them proved to be a running footman of the 
Duke of Cumberland, who told them that his royal 
highness had appointed to sleep at Lowther Hall 
that night, and was coming on with all possible 
speed with 4000 horse and with some infantry 
following him. Irord George Murray then moved 
back to the village of Clifton, and sent notice to 
Charles, who was reviewing his men on the moor 
behind Penrith, but who soon detached some 
regiments to Clifton to reinforce Lord George. 
The day was now spent, but the moon arose in a 
clouded sky, and gave an occasional and fitful light. 
Murray in a short time discovered some of Cum¬ 
berland’s and Oglethorpe’s horse, and part of the 
infantry that had now quig;ed the horses which had 
carried them forward so rapidly, stealing between 
the hedges and stone walls, as if they hoped to 
take him by surprise.* But Murray had already 
lined most of those hedges and walls; and, though 
the English troops came on with a deal of bravery 
and resolution, they were checked by a most un¬ 
expected cross fire; and then Lord George, shout¬ 
ing “Claymore! claymore!” rushed down with 
Clunie and the MacPhersons, and attacked them 
sword in hand. The English dragoons soon re¬ 
tired ; Colonel Honeywood was wounded and left 
for dead; and the intended surprise ended in a 
complete discomfiture. Volunteer Ray, who will 
not admit the defeat, says—“The rebels, from 
their situation, had greatly the advantage of us, 
we being obliged to go over the hedges up to the 
boot-tops in water; and not only so, but, it being 
late, they could see our buff belts and laced hats 
when we could not so well discern their blue bon¬ 
nets and dark-coloured plaids; so that we di¬ 
rected our fire at their fire, which for a time was 
very hot on both sides.” Even the Jacobite officers 
allow that they were glad to be off, and that the 
most they intended was to check the pursuit. 
There never was a notion entertained of attacking 
Cumberland and his main body* which was now 
clearly seen on the edge of Clifton Moor. “ Night 
coming on,” says one of these warm partisans, 
“ put an end to the affair,, and both parties re¬ 
tired—the Duke of Cumberland, it was said, 
towards Appleby, and the Highlanders to Pen¬ 
rith.” “ Our men,” says the journalising High¬ 
land officer, “ would have done more execution on 
the enemy had not night prevented them; but, 

a According to Ray, who vu preeent, therebela at Clifton had 
posted themcelvee in the moat advantageotu manner, by lining 
every hedge, orchard, and outhouae, from the couth end <rf Cfifton to 
Thomaa savage’*, a Quaker, at the foot of the moor % thk time 
hie royal highaecc was come np, end wac olbce tar tho a&Jbuccade; 
but he wac waned of Ue dannr by Jonathan Savage, who ran 
through the fielde at the rick ofhte life. 
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teaming that they might be overpowered by the 
greatly superior number of the enemy, they made 
now a quick but orderly retreat, and joined the 
prince at Penrith ; and it was not judged proper 
to engage their whole force till we were reinforced 
by our army from Perth.” Late at night as it 
was when the affair was over, Charles instantly 
resumed his march, leaving Clanronald’s and Kep- 
poch’s regiments between Penrith and Clifton- 
bridge, to cover his retreat, or to make Cumber¬ 
land believe that he intended to stay and fight the 
next day. The duke slept neither at Appleby nor 
in Lowther Hall, but was fain to take up his lodg¬ 
ings with a loyal Quaker, whose house was close 
to the village of Clifton.* According to the official 
account, he had only lost in killed and wounded 
some forty men and four officers; but, according 
to the Highlanders, his loss was much more con¬ 
siderable. The clans confessed to the loss of 
twelve men; but the English said that five of them 
were found dead on the field, and about thirty 
thrown into the river. But, whatever was the re¬ 
lative amount of slaughter, the affair of Clifton 
Moor seems to have discouraged Cumberland’s 
dragoons, who left off their close pursuit, and 
allowed the rebel army, rear, baggage, artillery, 
and all, to get to Carlisle without any disturbance. 
But the night-march from Penrith was dreadful; 
the moon had set, or become obscured by the 
clouds, so that the men could hardly see their 
hands before them or the rough and dangerous 
mountain-road over which they were walking.f 
Charles was obliged to quit the saddle and trudge 
on foot with the rest; and when they arrived at 
Carlisle in the morning of the following day, the 
19th of December, both officers and men were 
spent with fatigue, and altogether in a deplorable 
condition. “ 'This,” says the Highland officer, 
“ waB one of the darkest nights I ever saw ; yet 
did his highness walk it on foot, and most part of 
the way without a lantern, and yet never stumbled, 
which many of us Highlanders did often.” Per¬ 
haps it was scarcely to be expected that Cumber¬ 
land’s and Oglethorpe’s tired horse, which for the 
most part had marched ten hours that day, or that 
any regular troops, even in better plight, should 
have hazarded themselves along such a road in 
such a night. If they had ventured to do so 
nearly every advantage would have been on the 
aide of the Highland foot, who had been accus¬ 
tomed to fight and Bkirmish by the light of “ Mac 
Farlane’s lantern,oreven without it, in the dark : 
as for the English foot, they could never have kept 
pace with the nimble, long-winded mountaineers; 
and horses would have been little more than an 
embarrassment in that darkness where even men 
on foot could not see their way. Some of the 

* The house of Thomas Savage, mentioned by Bay. 

T It is Quite clear that the young Pretender feared a pursuit, for 
otherwise he would not have risked the disorders of a retreat in a 
dark night with tired soldiers. According to Bay, ho begun his re¬ 
treat even while Lord George Murray was fighting at Clifton; " and 
was so apprehensive of being overtaken, that at ten o’clock at night 
lie ordered hie artillery and baggage to advance towards Carlisle. ' 
The moon. 


Highlanders boasted that the English* regulars 
never appeared after Clifton Moor, and that what 
they met with there had cooled their courage; but 
it appears to us that the rebels never gave them an 
opportunity of trying their mettle, and that they 
ran too fast to be caught. Even at Carlisle they 
only rested part of a day and night, setting for¬ 
ward early on the morning of the 20th, and moving 
so rapidly that they crossed the deep river Esk 
that very night, and so got hack into Scotland. 
To go the fuster, and at the same time to improve 
the defences of Carlisle, where they changed their 
garrison, they left behind them there all their can¬ 
non except three, called the Swedish pieces, all 
their cohorns, and a great deal of their baggage. 
Ray says that they chose rather to venture drown¬ 
ing than stay to give Cumberland battle ; and he 
adds that some of them were drowned in crossing 
the deep river. The duke w-as certainly not far 
behind them; for, while they were crossing the 
Esk, lie advanced to within eight miles of Carlisle; 
and on the next day that place was invested by the 
king’s troops, who were aided and assisted most 
zealously by the country people—a class of men 
who would have made more figure in this invasion 
if they had not been deprived of arms by a jealous 
and barbarous statute* As Cumberland hud 
already begun to show the natural severity of his 
temper by hanging some prisoners and spies as 
soon as caught, few or none ventured to give any 
assistance or information to the beleaguered gar¬ 
rison, which consisted of some men from a regi¬ 
ment of Lowland Scots, a few Frenchmen and 
Irishmen, and the recently raised Manchester 
regiment: in all they were about four hundred 
unpractised soldiers, under the incompetent com¬ 
mand of Mr. Townley and one Hamilton, who 
had formerly been steward to the Duke of Gordon. 
At first they seemed disposed to make a vigorous 
defence, firing their cannon on everybody that ap¬ 
peared ; but they were astonished and palsied, as 
at the shock of an earthquake, when the duke be¬ 
gan to reply to their four and seven gun batteries 
with six 18-pounders, which had been brought up 
with sixteen or eighteen country horses to each 
piece from the sea-port of Whitehaven; and on 
the morning of the 30th, when shot and shell were 
falling fast about them, they hung out a white 
flag, and proposed a surrender. They sent out a 
man with two letters, one directed to his royal 
highness and the other to the commander of 
the Dutch troops, supposed to be with his army, 
and both subscribed by a French officer, who 
styled himself the commandant of the French 
garrison and French artillery. The letter to 
the Dutch was to require their withdrawing 
from the English army, under pretence of 

* " All the horse and foot-guards,” says Bay, who was himself 
sent down to Whitehaven, his native place, to bring up some batter¬ 
ing cannon, “ were cantoned round the town of Carlisle, at a mile 
or two distance. His royal highness fixed his head-quarters at Black¬ 
ball, and a great many people came out of the country to assist the 
king’s army, with elms and Mam, md inch other weapon at they 
had: the game-law forbidding the we of fire-arm," 
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a capitulation which had been entered into at 
Tournay between France and the States-General. 
Cumberland, in reply, said that he could make no, 
bargain with rebels,—that he had no Dutch troops 
with him, but Englishmen enough to chastise the 
rebels and those who dared give them assistance. 
Hamilton, the D^ke of Gordon’s ex-steward, then 
made another application in a letter signed by 
himself; but he was only answered, that the only 
terms his royal highness could grant to the 
rebel garrison of Carlisle were, that they should 
not be put to the sword, but be reserved for the 
king’s pleasure. And at three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon both town and castle were thrown open to 
Brigadier Bligh; the officers yielded themselves 
prisoners, and the men, piling their arms in the 
market-place, retired into the cathedral, where a 
strong guard was set upon them. The French 
part of the garrison was found to amount only to 
three officers and five men! Among the prison¬ 
ers were seven that had deserted from Cope’s army 
at Ifrestonpans, or had taken service with the Pre¬ 
tender after that catastrophe;—the duke hanged 
them instantly, together with four others of the 
same sort. Poor Thomas Coppoch, the young 
Pretender’s intrusive Bishop of Carlisle, was also 
taken, and reserved for the gallows in another 
place. The duke, leaving the command to Gene¬ 
ral Hawley, set out from Carlisle on the 3rd of 
January, to travel post back to London. The 20th 
of December, when Charles recrossed the Scottish 
border, was his birth-day, but there was small 
time or means to celebrate it. It appears he ex¬ 
pected that Lord John Drummond, with the army 
from Perth/ would have crossed the Forth, and 
have been well advanced towards the borders to 
meet him ; but there was no news of this reinforce¬ 
ment, and it was not found possible to keep toge¬ 
ther all the army that had been in England. As 
soon as they were on their own territory many of 
the Scots began to run home. Those that re¬ 
mained were, for convenience of quarters, divided 
into separate columns, and marched by different 
routes. Charles went with one of these divisions 
to the town of Annan, where he arrived that night; 
-LdM George Murray went with another to Eccles- 
feeban; and Lord Elcho advanced with the horse 
to Dumfries, where, as one of the rebels remarked, 
his presence would not be very agreeable, as, in 
his advance, he had seized all the town-people’s 
carts. But, besides, Dumfries, an industrious, 
trading place, was strongly attached to the esta¬ 
blished government; and it is said that, as the 
Highlanders marched in, they found bonfires 
blazing in the streets in joy at their failure. The 
point fixed for the re-union of the divisions was 
not Edinburgh but Glasgow, where they all arrived 
by the 26th of December, Lord George Murray 
entering that town a day before Charles. The 
Duke of Perth was then Bent to hasten the march 
of his brother, Lord John Drummond; the rest 
remained seven or eight dayB in Glasgow, levying 
contributions and forcing the Whiggish and Pres¬ 


byterian inhabitants of that thriving place to fur¬ 
nish shirts, coats, shoes, bonnets, and all that the 
Highlanders and their allies wanted. During 
their march into England the magistrates and citi¬ 
zens of Glasgow had raised a regiment of 600 
men, and had made other great exertions for the 
established government. The Glasgow regiment, 
under the command of the Earl of Home, had 
joined the king’s troops at Stirling on the 12th of 
December. These circumstances did not tend to 
moderate the rapacity and animosity of the High¬ 
landers, who, moreover, had always considered the 
rich town of Glasgow as a proper place to be 
plundered. The king’s troops, which had assem¬ 
bled in and about Stirling to guard the passage 
of the river Forth against the Tebels collected at 
Perth, consisted of two regiments of foot and of 
the two regiments of dragoons (Hamilton’s and 
Gardiner’s) that had behaved so shamefully at 
Prestonpans, and they were backed by about 3000 
volunteers from Glasgow, from Edinburgh, an I 
from other places. Many of these volunU vs 
served at their own expense,—not above half of 
them required any pay; but all, it appears, re¬ 
ceived their arms from the government and the 
castle of Edinburgh. During the same interval, 
or while Charles had been marching towards 
London, Lord Loudon had raised his little army 
in the North to more than 2000 men, who, when 
the money was spent with which government had 
furnished his lordship, were kept together through 
the credit and influence of the Lord President 
Forbes. The head-quarters of this force, com¬ 
posed almost entirely of Highlanders devoted to 
the government or to their Whig chiefs, continued 
to be in the town of Inverness. On the other side 
Lord Lewis Gordon, brother to the Duke of Gor¬ 
don, had raised a regiment for the Pretender, and 
several Jacobite gentlemen had made levies in 
Aberdeenshire, Angus, and other places in the 
low country of the North, in expectation of the 
arrival of Lord John Drummond with a great 
force from France. But Lord John had been 
very unfortunate at sea; more than half of his 
transports had been captured by the English 
cruizers, or driven back to Dunkirk; and when 
he landed in Scotland he had only his ow r n regiment 
of foot, and that not complete, and two troops ol 
horse from Fitz James’s, or the Duke of Berwick's, 
regiment, a few companies of the Irish brigade, 
a very petty train of artillery, some arms, and a 
very little money. Indeed, when landing at Mont¬ 
rose, his first occupation,was to send out parties 
into the neighbouring country to collect money,—a 
circumstance which had an exceedingly bad effect 
upon a people who had been led to believe that he 
was coming to give, and not to take,—that he was 
bringing over ship-loads of Louis d’ors and other 
bright French coins. He also sought to impose a 
regular military levy like those established in 
France, exacting that every proprietor of land 
should furnish him with one able-bodied man, or 
5 f. sterling for every 100 1 Scots of* his valued 
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rent. Shortly after his arrival at Montrose he 
'detached General Stapleton, with his Irish piquets 
and some companies of his own regiment, to join 
Lord Strathallan at Perth; sending at the same 
time some other companies to join Lord l^cwis 
Gordon, who had fixed himself at Aberdeen. Lord 
Loudon was resolved to check as much as possible 
the levy of Drummond’s arbitrary imposition; and, 
as MacLeod of MacLeod had come over from Skye, 
and brought 450 of his men to serve King George, 
Loudon detached him with this force and with 
200 Monros to Inverury, about twelve computed 
miles to the north-west of the town of Aberdeen, 
Lord Lewis Gordon’s head-quarters. Lord Lewis, 
warned of MacLeod’s approach, advanced by night, 
and lay waiting for him in ambush with a superior 
i'orcc. A short moonlight combat was the result; 
and, as MacLeod’s men would not stand the 
charge, he was obliged to turn, and run for it, 
leaving about forty prisoners behind him, but very 
t'nv either killed or wounded. This skirmish hap- 
pmed after the young Pretender had recrossed the 
border; but, before that time, I xml Strath all an’s 
head-quarters at Perth had been the scene of con- 
ftant quarrel,—the Highlanders and Lowlandcrs, 
the Irish troops and the French, all disagree¬ 
ing in opinion, and indulging in old antipathies 
and prejudices. Though old Lovat had finally 
thrown the dice, and sent all the Frasers to Perth, 
—though the Mackintoshes, the Mackenzies, the 
Farquharsons, and other clans had assembled there, 
—it was considered by Lord Strathallan and a coun¬ 
cil of officers, that the order received from Charles 
to march forward to the borders and advance into 
England could not be obeyed. Strathallan was 
supported in this opinion by all the Frenchmen, all 
the Irish, and most of the low country Jacobites ; 
but the Highlanders declared that he ought not to 
examine and criticise but obey the prince’s order; 
and they were actually on the point of taking forced 
possession of Strathallan’s money, arms, ammu¬ 
nition, and stores, when Rollo of Powhouse arrived 
at Perth just in time to prevent a battle. Rollo 
announced that the young Pretender was iu Scot¬ 
land, was inarching from Dumfries to Glasgow, 
and expected Lord Strathallan to hold himself 
with his forces in readiness to join him as soon 
as he should send further orders from Glasgow. 
The cause of the quarrel was thus removed, but 
not the bad blood which it had excited. On 
the first news of Charles’s return from Finland, 
the king’s troops and the volunteers at Stirling 
fell back upon Edinburgh, not beipg strong 
enough to keep their ground on the river Forth, 
between two armies. Thus the passages of 
that river were again left open, and there 
was no obstruction whatever to the junction 
of the two armies of Charles and Strathallan. 
On the 29th of December it was announced 
from every pulpit iu Edinburgh that it had 
been resolved in a council of war to defend the 
city against the rebels if they should venture 
to attack it, and on the following day a number of 
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able-bodied men from the neighbouring parishes 
were marched into the High-street and furnished 
with arms, the ministers of the kirk marching with 
their respective parishioners. The spirit was good, 
hut still liable to cold fits and ague-like attacks of 
fear and misgiving, until the second day of Janu¬ 
ary, when two regiments of foot arrived from the 
south at Edinburgh, with news tliat General Haw¬ 
ley was following with nearly the whole foree of 
Marshal Wade. 

A.n. 1740.—On the same day the Highland 
army left Glasgow, and began their march towards 
Stirling, to meet Lord Strathallmi and Lord John 
Drummond: they moved in two divisions, one led 
by Charles, marching by Kilsyth, and the other 
under the command of Lord George Murray, going 
by Cumbernauld. During their march they re¬ 
ceived certain accounts of the surrender of Carlisle, 
from two gentlemen that, lmd made their escape 
from that place. On the next day Charles took 
up his quarters iu the house of Bannockburn, near 
Stirling, and his men were cantoned in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages : Lord George Murray occupied 
the town of Falkirk, and threw out some of 
the dan regiments as an advanced post. Lord 
Strathallan and Lord John Drummond presently 
came up from Perth and joined; and then the 
Pretender’s army amounted to 9000 men, by 
far the greatest number they had ever assembled. 
Yet, instead of wheeling round to meet Hawley, 
and to check the English troops that were con¬ 
stantly marching along the east coast from Berwick 
and Dunbar to Edinburgh—iusteud of attempting 
some bold and decisive blow, Charles and his 
officers resolved to sit. down before Stirling Castle, 
which was exceedingly well provided, and sure to 
be well defended by the brave General Blakeney. 
With extreme difficulty they got their French 
artillery across the Forth, broke ground, and be¬ 
gan the siege, “Our artillery,” says one of the 
rebels, “ was commanded by one M. Gourdon 
(alias the Marquis de Mirabcllc, nom de f/uerre ), 
a French engineer, and another young man that 
had applied himself to that business (a volunteer 
never in commission), and there were ten or 
twelve French gunners, which was all of that kind 
that came from France, who were covered by the 
Duke of Perth with four or five hundred men. 
The engineer, to show' his dexterity in his profes¬ 
sion (not considering that he had neither all 
things necessary for such an undertaking nor 
regular troops that had been accustomed to such un¬ 
dertakings), made his appearance on the strongest 
side of the castle, where there was nothing but 
rock and shingle to work upon, so that in order to 
raise the batteries that were intended, there was 
nothing but forced earth which was to be carried 
from a great distance and at great expense, and 
when finished was commanded by the castle, by 
which there was a great many men lost, and the 
battery of little use; however the work was con¬ 
tinued rather than oppose his schemes, though it 
was agreed that the approaches might have been 
3 x 




made, and to better purpose, on the other side.” * 
Nothing could well be more absurd than this 
Biege, except the method which Hawley took to 
raise it. That very confident English general 
reached Edinburgh on the 6th of January, breath¬ 
ing fire and destruction. He had seen some 
service both at home and abroad, having served 
•as an officer of dragoons in the battle of Sherift- 
muir, and having fought in Flanders under the 
Duke of Cumberland, who had favoured and pro¬ 
moted him. He appears to have been fitter for 
the post of provost martial and hangman than for 
that of general. “ I must give you some idea of 
this man,” says Horace Walpole; “he is called 
Lord Chief Justice (as if another Jeffries); fre¬ 
quent and sudden executions are his passion. 
Last winter abroad he had intelligence of a spy 
come from the French army: the first notice our 
army had of his arrival was, by seeing him dangle 
on a gallows in his muff and boots. One of the 
surgeons of the army begged the body of a soldier, 
who was hanged for desertion, to dissect. Well, 
said Hawley, but then you shall give me the 
skeleton to hang up in the guard-room.” t The 
army was full of stories of this man’s brutal 
severity and passionate temper. The first thing 
he did on entering Edinburgh was to erect two 
gibbets on which to hang the rebels he intended 
to take. He brought a staff of executioners with 
him, and he conferred more frequently with his 
hangmen than with his aides-de-camp. When 
Lord John Drummond, who had a regular commis¬ 
sion from Louis XV., and w'ho styled himself 
commander-in-chief of the army of his most 
Christian majesty in Scotland, sent to propose a 
cartel or exchange of prisoners, Hawley threw the 
letter into the fire, seized upon the drummer that 
brought it as a traitor, and made him write to 
Lord John—“ that rebels were not to be treated 
with.” He had scoffed most unmercifully at the 
sad failures of poor Sir John Cope, and had 
boasted in a company of officers, “ that he knew 
the Highlanders, they were good militia, hut he 
was certain that they could not stand against a 
charge of dragoons who attacked them well.”]; 
Hawley had now with him twelve old regiments of 
foot, who for the most part had served on the con¬ 
tinent, the Glasgow regiment of foot recently 
raised, and Gardiner's and Hamilton’s dragoons. 
On the 13th of January he sent forward the dra¬ 
goons, the Glasgow men, and six of his old regi¬ 
ments of foot towards Stirling, by Linlithgow and 
Borrowstonness, under the command of General 
Husk; on the 14th he sent forward his other six 
regiments; and upon the 16th he left Edinburgh 
himself, and encamped that evening with all his 
troops collected at Falkirk, only nine miles from 
Bannockburn, where Charles had now fixed him¬ 
self with all his troops, except about a thousand 

* Account, fee., in Lockhart Papers, 
t Letteri to Horace Mann. 

t Lieutenant Colonel Hepburn, who wa* one of the company of 
officer*, told this anecdote to Home. 


men, left to carry, op the siege of Stirling Castle. 
On the morning of the 17th Hawley was joined 
by Cobham’s regiment of dragoons, and by one 
thousand Argyllshire Highlanders under Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Campbell, afterwards Duke of 
Argyll. He was thus, even numerically, equal to 
the young Pretender, or nearly so, having between 
eight "and nine thousand men. Between night 
and morning Charles’s forces had advanced a 
little, and ,were now drawn up upon Pleanmuir, 
about two miles to the cast of Bannockburn. 
The Torwood lay between the two armies, the 
whole of the intervening distance being about seven 
miles. It appears that the Highlanders expected 
Hawley would attack them, and that Hawley 
expected the Highlanders would run away at the 
mere fame of his approach. Indeed that vain¬ 
glorious general had said as much. But the 
mountaineers had no such notions; and, seeing 
that Hawley was in no hurry to attack them, they 
determined to attack him. At about eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon a body of the rebels appeared upon 
the high road which traversed the Torwood and led 
from Stirling to Bannockburn and Falkirk, mov¬ 
ing about with standards and colours to attract the 
attention of the English camp. Hawley was not 
at his post—he was refreshing his inward man 
with a good luncheon at Callender House, at some 
distance from the field;—but his officers and men 
fully expected that the Highlanders would attack 
them right in front from the quarter where they 
wffire showing themselves. But a little before one 
Captain Teesdalc of the third regiment of foot and 
another officer climbed a tree, and with the aid of a 
telescope discovered the mass of the Highland 
army in full march, not by the high road through 
the centre of the Torwood, hut by another road on 
the southern side of the Torwood. . In fact the 
Highlanders had already crossed the river Carron 
near Dunnipace, and were pointing towards Fal¬ 
kirk moor and some high ground on the left of the 
king’s army. General Husk, the second in com¬ 
mand, had been completely deceived by the de¬ 
monstrations on the high road; but Hawley was 
so blind or so absorbed by his good cheer that he 
could not make out the design even when Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Howard of the third regiment 
reported to him what Teesdale had seen from the 
tree: he said that the men might put on their 
accoutrements, but that there was no necessity for 
thenro he under arms; and he continued where 
he was, feasting at Callender House. The officers 
on the field ware heard saying to one another, 
“Whereis the general? What shall be done? 
We have no orders.” Warned, however, of the 
close approach of the rebels by some gendemep 
well mounted, who attended the army and rode 
about to procure intelligence, the commanding- 
officers formed their regiments in the front of 
their camp; and then—when there was nothing 
but Falkirk moor between the two armies—Hawley 
came galloping up with curses and confusion, and 
without his hat. In the middle the rugged moor 
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•covered with heath rose to A considerable eleva¬ 
tion, which it was the object of both armies to 
occupy first. Hawley threw forward his three 
regiments of dragoons, ordering the infantry to 
follow with fixed bayonets; and, on the other sjde, 
Lord George Murray threw" forward his light- 
footed mountaineers. The English cavalry went 
considerably in advance of their infantry, spurring 
over the rough heath; and fora time < it seemed 
a sort of race between the Highlanders and the 
dragoons, which of them should get first to the top 
of the hill. The Highland foot, however, outran 
the English horse, occupied the height, and formed 
along the ridge of it, while Hawley’s men were 
compelled to halt a little below them, with a storm 
of wind and rain beating right in their eyes and 
wetting their muskets. The Highlanders formed 
in two lines; the first line consisted of the three 
MacDonald clans, Keppoch, Clanronald, and 
Glengary, who stood on the right; of the Far- 
quharsons, the Mackenzies, and the Mackintoshes, 
who stood in the centre; and of the Macphersons, 
the Frasers, the Camerons, and the Stuarts, who 
occupied the left: their second line, including a 
considerable number of Lowland levies who were 
neither so fond of fighting nor so passionately 
attached to the cause as the mountaineers, com¬ 
prised the Atholl brigade, Lord Ogilvie’s regiment, 
Lord Lewis Gordon’s two battalions, the Mac- 
Lachlans, and Lord John Drummond’s regiment. 
Charles was neither in the first line nor in the 
second ; he stood not even between the two lirits, 
as he had done at Prestonpans; but he took up his 
post in the rear of the second line, on a mound 
which still goes by the name of Charlie's Hitt. 
When Hawley’s men formed, the three regiments 
of dragoons were in front; the infantry which had 
followed them stood in two lines; and the rest of 
the army, consisting of the Argyllshire High¬ 
landers and the Glasgow regiment, remained as a 
body of reserve at a considerable distance. Artillery 
there was none on either side, for the Highlanders, 
in their rapid advance, had left th^ir guns behind 
them, and in crossing the moor the English guns 
had stuck fast in a bog and could not be removed 
in time. But Hawley heeded them not; he had 
got his horse and they were to do everything; 
though two of the three regiments had not yet 
cleansed their banners of the foul dirt of Preston¬ 
pans. In his younger days he had fought against 
the old Pretender at Sheriff Muir, and he remem¬ 
bered how the left wing of the Highlanders had 
been broken by a charge of the Duke of Argyll’s 
horse, which fell upon them across a moTass, and 
as he had now a bog in his front and flank, and 
bogs in his rear, he fancied the cases were pa¬ 
rallel. He, however, forgot a material circum- 
atancethe morass at Sheriff Muir was hard 
frozen of a sudden, and gave good passage to the 
cavalry; whereas the bogs at Falkirk Muir were 
in their most liquid and sinking state. On the 
word of command to change, Colonel Ligonier led 
on all the horse towards the enemy’s right. That 


right, consisting of the Macdonalds, advanced 
to meet Ligonier, reserving their fire till they 
were within pistol-shot; but then they gave such 
a volley as made the dragoons reel in their 
saddles; and, the rest of the Highland line step¬ 
ping forward, Lord Lovat’-S regiment gave a simi¬ 
lar discharge with equal effect. This was enough 
for the heroes of the “ Canter of Colt Brig;”— 
Hamilton’s and Gardiner’s regiments wheeled 
round, disordered the foot behind them, and fled 
with loose bridle. Cobham’s dragoons behaved 
better; but the Highland fire was terrible, the 
ground was unfavourable for horse, and they 
wheeled to the right and went off between the two 
armies, receiving many a murderous shot aathey 
passed the left wing of the Highlanders. Many 
of the flying horse ran into the bogs, and sinking 
to the saddle-girths, were cut to pieces by the High¬ 
land claymore * When the English dragoons were 
gone off, Lord George Murray, who displayed as 
much personal bravery as good generalship, en¬ 
deavoured to keep the Macdonalds in their ranks, 
well knowing that the well disciplined infantry of 
the enemy would be firmer than their horse, and 
that any premature pursuit of the fugitives would 
prove mischievous or fatal; but those hot-headed 
clans disregarded his orders, and some of the 
men continued to run into the bogs after the 
floundering dragoons, and some ran furiously upon 
the left of Hawley’s army, who received them with 
a general discharge. But while the Highlanders 
had had the rain, which continued still to fall in 
torrents, at their backs, and the conveniency of 
their kilts and plaids wherewith to keep their 
pieces dry, the English infantry, with the rain 
full in their faces, and with no such convenient 
drapery, had got their muskets and powder-pans 
so wetted that hardly more than one piece in five 
went off.t The Macdonalds, little hurt by this 
irregular fire, poured in a much more effective 
volley, and then, throwing down their muskets in 
their usual way, they fell upon the English in¬ 
fantry with their broad-swords, attacking them 
both in front and flank. The left gave way, the 
centre followed their example, and the second line 
as well as the first was thrown into confusion. It 
seemed a total rout, and Hawley, who had been 
standing a little behind the three regiments of 
dragoons when they advanced to the attack, had 
got involved in a crowd of flying horse, had been 
swept down the hill-side, and now had not the 
means of knowing whether any of his regiments of 
foot stood firm.J But Burrell’s regiment stood 

* One of the Highland per for mom, many a year alter, anured 
Walter Scott that tne feat was as easy as slicing bacon. 

f Volunteer Ray says—“ It rained heavily and blew hard, which, 
in a great measure, wns the cuuse of onr misfortunes; fnr our men 
could not see before them, and consequently the rebels hod the ad¬ 
vantage of us greatly in that particular. Besides, as it rained hard 
before, many of the firelocks were so wet, that it is believed not 
above one in five that were attempted to be fired went off.” 

| Home—who was himself the lieutenant he speaks of—says that 
the Edinburgh company of volunteers had marched up the hill, was 
standing by itself, and had not begun to fly—that the captain of that 
company went in search of General Hawley to know what the volun¬ 
teers were to do, and that the Ueutenmt followed the captain to ask 
the general, if he would be pleased to assign the Edinburgh volun- 

3x2 
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as firm as a wall, and, being joined by part of two 
other veteran regiments, it moved to the Highland 
left wing, and, when it came directly opposite to 
the Cameron and Stuart clans, it began to fire 
with good effect. A narrow ravine that lay be¬ 
tween them prevented the Camerons and Stuarts 
from charging with the claymore, and, soon find¬ 
ing that they were losing a considerable number 
of men, and that their fire was not equal to that of 
the English veterans, they fell back from the 
opposite edge of the ravine in some disorder. 
Cobham’s dragoons, who had soon rallied, now 
came up to support these gallant regiments of foot. 
In the mean while the fiery Macdonalds had broken 
loos^md fought loosely in pursuit, as if the battle 
were over; but the steady fire of Burrel’s regi¬ 
ment, and other signs now seen in their rear, in¬ 
duced these Macdonalds to run speedily back to 
the ground which they had occupied at the begin¬ 
ning of the battle, and upon which Lord George 
Murray had been so anxious to keep them But 
when they got there they found that their second 
line had vanished! The indiscipline of those 
Highlanders that formed the second line had been 
equal to that of the Macdonalds;—most of the men, 
seeing the wonderful success of the first onslaught, 
and being fearful that if they stayed where they 
were they should get no horses, saddles, and 
bridles—no part of the booty—had broken away 
from their lines to join in the pursuit, and when 
their comrades, who were more obedient to orders 
and remained on their ground, saw the Camerons 
and Stuarts repulsed, and heard the steady and 
increasing fire of the king’s troops that stood, 
and saw ,&obham*s horse compact and firm, and 
ready, as they thought, to charge them in their 
loose and broken lines, they lost heart, and had 
gone off rapidly to the westward. “ At this mo¬ 
ment,” says Home, “ the field of battle presented 
a spectacle seldom seen in war, whose great events 
fortune is said to rule. Part of the king’s army— 
much the greater part—was flying to the east¬ 
ward, and part of the rebel army was flying to the 
westward. Not one regiment of the second line of 
the rebels remained in its place; for the Atholl 
brigade, being left almost alone on the right, 
marched up to the first line and joined Lord 
George Murray where he stood with the Macdonalds 
of Keppoch. Between this body of men on the right 
of the first line,-and the Camerons and Stuarts on 
the left (who had retreated a little from the fire of 
the troops across the ravine), there was a consi¬ 
derable space altogether void and empty, those 
men excepted who had returned from the chase, 
and were straggling about in great disorder and 
confusion, with nothing in their hands but their 
swords.” Lord George Murray, however, suc- 

teers tome post, which they would do their utmost to maintain. 

" The lieutenant," continue* Home, " knew General Hawley very 
well, having waited on him several time* at Holyrood House, ana 
asked if there were any regiments standing? Where they were? 
The general made no answer to his questions, but, pointing to a 
fold for cattle, which was close by. culled to him to get in there with 
his men.. The disorder and confusion increased, and General Haw- 
ley rode down the hill.” 


ceeded in getting these men into line, and brought, 
up some of his own men who had been cool 
enough to obey orders; and then Charles, who 
had moved off with the second line, came hack 
with the Irish piquets and some other troops, and, 
when the Highlanders had collected their muskets 
which lay thick upon the ground, he led them to 
the brow of die hill. This movement of so consi¬ 
derable a body disconcerted Cobham’s dragoons, 
who had been again attempting to cover the ridge: 
they tunied back, went down to the place where 
Burrel’s regiment and the portions of the two re¬ 
giments acting with them were standing, and, 
retreating with them in good order, diey joined 
the rest of the army, which had rallied on the 
ground in the front of their camp, where the 
Argyllshire Highlanders had been left by Hawley, 
except the heroes of the “ Canter of Colt Brig,” 
who, for the most part, never drew rein till they 
got to Linlithgow. 

This was the whole of the battle or affair 
of Falkirk, which did not last altogether half 
an hour. But it was now drawing near five 
o’clock of a wintry evening, and the early dark¬ 
ness of the season was increased by the storm 
and the black rolling clouds which continued to 
deluge that uncomfortable moor. Before it grew 
quite dark Hawley set fire to his tents, and, march¬ 
ing through Falkirk, retreated for Linlithgow, 
leaving behind him bag and baggage, artillery, 
ammunition, and provisions. As for his tents, 
tifey were so soaked by the rain that they would 
not burn, and the Highlanders got possession of 
most of them also. Lord George Murray imme¬ 
diately advanced, and took possession of the aban¬ 
doned town; and Charles entered Falkirk by torch¬ 
light late in the evening, and was conducted to a 
lodging prepared for him. Hawley had left behind 
him between 300 und 400 killed and wounded and 
a considerable number of prisoners, including 
many of the Glasgow regiment and the Edinburgh 
volunteers, who, on the whole, had behaved rather 
manfully. Th$ poet Home was among the cap¬ 
tives. But the steady fire of Burrel’s men and 
their companions who had stood by them at the 
perilous moment seems to have done almost as 
much mischief; and many of the Highlanders 
of the second line who had wm away were in no . 
hurry to return, while those who remained on the 
field of battle, or moved from the moor of Falkirk 
towards the town, were far more eager to pick up 
the spoils and undress the killed than to pursue the 
retreating enemy.* Besides, Gobham’s dragoons 
and a considerable part of the English infantry 
continued to behave well, and the whole amy (the 
Colt Brig men always excepted) made a good and 
regular retreat, with drums beating and colours 
flying, and the rear-guard under a brave and 
sensible veteran—Major-General Husk—who had 

* “ The mountaineers did this work so effectually, that a towns¬ 
man of Falkirk, who surveyed the field of battle on the following 
morning, used to say that he could compare the slain only to a large 
flock of white sheep at rest on the fuce of the hill—so completely had 
the Ilighlandcrrstripped them,’’— Chambert, Hitt, of the Rebellion. 
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not lost his head like Hawley. Few doubts can 
he entertained us ■ to the conduct of the bullying 
Hawley. General Wightman, an old soldier, who 
had fought in Scotland in the Fifteen, says, in a 
letter written a few days after the disgraceful fact, 
to Duncan Forbes—“ I am sorry to tell you, that 

Lord H-e and Lord G1-n abandoned the 

Glasgow regiment on the field of battle, before 
they were formed, and fled as fas| as the Irish 
dragoons. General Hawley is in much the same 
situation as General Cope; he was never seen 
in the field during the battle; and everything 
would have gone to wreck, in a worse manner than 
at Preston, if General Husk had not acted with 
judgment and courage, and appeared everywhere. 
Hawley seems to be sensible of his misconduct; 
for, when I was with him on Saturday morning at 
Linlithgow, he looked most wretchedly; even 
worse than Cope did a few hours after his 
scuffle, when I saw him at Fala. This is an odd 
scene of things, and altogether an unexpected 
occurrence; and will doubtless shock the K. and 
the M-ry, as well as the whole English na¬ 

tion, more than the Preston affair did; but does 
not at all shock me: I see no one bad consequence 
from if, unless Hawley’s disgrace be reckoned 
one; and I apprehend several good ones; such 
as the duke’s coming down hither, and our having 
an army of 20,000 men in this country for some 


months; to which I add General Hulk’s ad¬ 
vancement, who is, indeed, an excellent officer, 
and an open honest man.” But when the news 
of the affair of Falkirk was announced at court— 
which it was upon a drawing-room day—the king 
was neither shocked nor much surpiised; and, 
though the countenances of most of the company 
betrayed doubt and apprehension, George’s was 
as cheerful as that of the Earl of Stair or as that of 
Sir John Cope, which was radiant with joy at 
Hawley’s discomfiture. We have seem how dis¬ 
respectfully the hero of Falkirk had spoken of the 
hero of Prestonpans; but now their odds were 
made even—Hawley aud Cope seemed one and 
the same—and a Scotch peer much amused that 
drawing-room by addressing Sir John with the 
title of General Hawley.* 

Having rested for the night at Linlithgow, 
Hawley continued his retreat to Edinburgh; but 
not till the 19th, and then, rather to dry his wet 
gunpowder, and get more, thun out of any fear of 

• Walter Scott.—Horace Walpole.—Walpole says—" Ilawlev, of 
whom I laid so much, has been as unsuccessful as Cope, anil by 
almost every circumstance the same, except that Hawley had less 
want of skill and much more presumption. The very same dragoons 
ran away at Falkirk that ran away at Prestonpans.Gene¬ 
ral Husk and Brigadier Cholmondeley shone extremely. 

Our loss is trifling; for many of the rebels fled as tost as the 
glorious dragoons; but we have lust some good officers, particu¬ 
larly Sir Robert Munro; and soven pieces of cannon.The 

lighting lay in a Very small compass, the great body of each army 
running away .”—Letten to Horace Man*. 
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Prince Charles. On Ihb leaving Linlithgow, by 
accident or by design, fire was set to the palace, 
and that “ royal dwelling”-—“ the fairest in all 
Scotland”—was reduced to a ruin. Charles was 
in no condition to follow or molest King George’s 
army .* on the morning after the battle thousands 
of his Highlanders went off to their mountains to 
secure the plunder they had made, and violent 
dissensions broke out between Lord George Mur¬ 
ray and Lord John Drummond, and between seve¬ 
ral of the Highland chiefs. It was evident that 
there was and could be no unity of command—no 
steadiness of purpose, no discipline, and that the 
chevalier possessed not the rare talent of overawing, 
and commanding, or winning by other means the 
respect and obedience of turbulent clans and self- 
willed chiefs. It appears that in the heat of the 
battle several of his chief officers were as careful as 
he was himself of keeping out of harm’s way— 
that Iiord John Drummond was not in his place— 
that O’Sullivan, the adjutant-general, was skulk¬ 
ing in the rear, and that no general officer was 
seen in front except Lord George Murray. Some 
unlucky accidents which occurred in Falkirk the 
morning after the battle greatly augmented the 
anarchy and discontent. Lord Kilmarnock came 
in with some prisoners he had made near his 
house at Callender, where Hawley had made that 
good repast which was followed by so bad a 
digestion; and the chevalier stood at an open 
window with the list in his hand to look at the 
captives. Home, who was of the number, has 
recorded in his best manner the singular occur¬ 
rence which followed:—“ Meanwhile a soldier, in 
the uniform of one of the king’s regiments, made 
his appearance in the street of Falkirk, which was 
full of Highlanders: he was armed with a musket 
and bayonet, and had a black cockade in his hat. 
When the volunteers saw a soldier with his fire¬ 
lock in his hand coming towards Charles, they 
were amazed, and fancied a thousand things; they 
expected every moment to hear a shot. Charles 
observing that the volunteers (who were within a 
few yards of him) looked all one way, turned his 
head that way too: he seemed surprised; and, 
ealling Lord Kilmarnock, pointed to the soldier. 
Lord Kilmarnock came down stairs immediately: 
when he got to the street the soldier was just oppo¬ 
site to the window where Charles stood. Kilmar¬ 
nock came up to the fellow, struck his hat off his 
head, and set his foot on the black cockade. At 
that instant a Highlander came running from the 
other side of the street, laid hands on Lord Kil¬ 
marnock, and pushed him back. Kilmarnock 
pulled out a pistol, and presented it at the High¬ 
lander’s head; the Highlander drew his dirk, and 
held it close to Kilmarnock’s breast. In this 
posture they stood about half a minute, when 
a crowd of Highlanders rushed in and drove 
away Lord Kilmarnock. The man with the 
dirk in his hand took up the hat, put it upon 
the soldier’s head, and the Highlanders marched 
off with him in triumph. This piece of dumb 


show, of which they understood nothing, pej- 
plexed the volunteers. They expressed their 
astonishment to a Highland officer who stood near 
them, and entreated him to explain the meaning of 
\yhat they had seen. He told them that the soldier 
in the uniform of the Royals was a Cameron :— 
‘Yesterday,’ said he, ‘when your army was de¬ 
feated, he joined his clan; the Camerons received 
him with great joy, and told him that he should 
wear his arms, his clothes, and everything else, 
till he was provided with other clothes and other 
arms. The Highlander who first interposed, and 
drew his dirk on Lord Kilmarnock, is the soldier’s 
brother; the crowd who rushed in are the Came¬ 
rons, many of them his relations.’ ‘ And in my 
opinion,' continued the officer, ‘ no colonel nor 
general in the prince’s army can take that cockade 
out of his hat except Locheil himself.' ” One of 
the Macdonalds of Keppoch, while examining an 
English musket he had taken on the field of battle, 
let the piece go off, and unluckily killed Colonel 
jEneas Macdonald of the clan of Glengary, and 
second son of the chief, who was passing by. The 
Highland tribes had many eastern notions, and, 
like the Chinese, made no difference between in¬ 
tentional and accidental homicide; and the clan 
of Glengary made a wild “ ululu,” and demanded 
life for life. Charles did what he could to mode¬ 
rate this fury, and correct a barbarous but ancient 
custom: he attended the wake or funeral as chief 
mourner; but all was of no avail—the chief of the 
£lan was obliged, by laws more potent than those, 
in the Statute Book, to give up the owner of the. 
musket, who was forthwith led out and shot by the 
Macdonalds of Glengary. ./Eneas, who is de¬ 
scribed by a brother officer as a brave and good- 
natured youth, was fully satisfied of the unhappy 
fellow’s innocence, and had begged with his dying 
breath that he might not suffer. “ But nothing,” 
says the Highland officer, “ could restrain the 
grief and fury of his people; and good luck it was 
that the man was a Macdonald, though not of his 
own tribe, but of Keppoch’s.” If the owner of 
the musket h&d not been a Macdonald his single 
life would not have satisfied the grief and fury of 
the Glengaries, who, after all, “ began to desert 
daily upon this accident, which had a bad effect 
upon others also, and lessened the numbers of the 
army considerably.”* 

After staying two days at Falkirk, Charles re¬ 
turned to Bannockburn, leaving Lord George 
Murray to observe the motions of the enemy, and 
cover the siege of Stirling Castle, which he was 
still resolved to prosecute. Hd employed a print¬ 
ing press, which had been brought from Glasgow, 
to print a quarto sheet with an exaggerated account 
of the battle of Falkirk. This was the last of his 
gazettes or proclamations. A few days after he 
attended a general review at Falkirk, “ where the 
men made a good appearance, though far short of 
the numbers they were before the battle.”t When 

* Journal in Lockhart Paper*. , , ,. . 

t Account of the young Pretender'* Operation*, tn Lockhart 
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Lord George Drummond summoned Stirling 
Castle, and threatened terrible things in case the 
surrender were any longer delayed, old General 
Blakeney answered as before—that he had always 
been looked upon as a man of honour, and the 
rebels should find he would die so. Instead df 
destroying the old fortress, the besiegers seemed 
to run a chance of being destroyed by it: the 
Highlanders soon grew desperately weary of work 
for which they were unfit; and on the 24th of 
January, after suffering severely from the hot and 
exact fire of the castle, they rcfiyscd to man their 
batteries or to go any more into the trenches; and 
the operations of the siege were then left to the 
piquets of the Irish brigade and Drummond’s 
regiment from France, who had been better trained 
to such service. They succeeded in erecting two 
batteries—the one on Gawan-hill, within forty 
yards of the castle, and the other on Lady’s-hill; 
and on the 28th they began to batter from these 
points with two eighteen pounders, two sixteens, 
and three twelves, continuing to lire all the while 
upon the castle with small arms, which did little 
or no mischief. But both their gunners and mus¬ 
keteers suffered severely at those close quarters; 
and what put the whole besieging force more and 
more out of humour with the siege was the great 
want of provisions, and a galling fire kept up by 
the Vulture sloop of war and by small craft filled 
with soldiers, which had ascended the Forth. 
They sent out parties in all directions to seize oat¬ 
meal and such other victuals as they could find in 
the country; but all kinds of provisions were scarce 
and concealed, or occasionally well defended by 
their sturdy owners; and not a few of these par¬ 
ties were cut off or sent back to Stirling without 
victuals, but with broken heads. 

The tragi-comedy, however, was now draw¬ 
ing rapidly to its close: the curtain was about 
to fall on the bloody field of Culloden. On the 
30th of January, the anniversary of the execu¬ 
tion of Charles I., and three days after the 
erection of the batteries on Gawan-hill and Lady’s- 
hill, the chevalier’s unloving cousin, William 
Augustus Duke of Cumberland, arrived in the 
Scottish capital with full powers to finish the war 
in his own way. Upon receiving the news of 
the affair of Falkirk, Cumberland had “ laid the 
blame of Hawley on want of discipline; and said, 
were he there, he would attack the rebels with the 
men that Hawley now had; and said soldiers must 
be told what they are to do, and then he believed 
they would do it.”* As he was popular with the 
army, it was determined to entrust him with the 
sole and supreme command; though it should 
appear that this determination was not adopted 
without some jealousies and obstructions. The 

Papers.—It Menu at leaat probable that the lorn ot the Highlander* 
•n the affair of Falkirk was greater than was itated by either party. 
Duncan Forbei says lie vat told by a gentleman wbo va* present iu 
the action, that the lorn of the Highlanders, at the lowest computa¬ 
tion, waa supposed to be 10Q0— that the gape made in their line* 
were terrible. 

* Conversation with the Earl of Marchmont, in Marehmont’a 
Diary. 


duke, on his part, slighted the loyal offers of the 
Lowland lords, and left Lord Marchmont at court, 
though he had particularly requested the honour 
of being allowed to accompany him. Cumberland 
was of very nearly the same age as the young Pre¬ 
tender, hut, with his youth, he had none of 
Charles’s personal graces and outward accomplish¬ 
ments, being fat and ill-favoured, with boisterous 
and uncouth manners. Ilis temper also was hasty, 
harsh, and often, tyrannical; and, like a thorough 
trooper, he was apt to despise all that was not 
military, and to he irritated at the nice restric¬ 
tions of constitutional law. As he had undoubted 
bravery, some talent, and more energy and stea¬ 
diness of purpose, it was unquestionably fortunate 
for England and the English constitution that an 
elder brother and that elder brother’s son stood 
between Cumberland and the throne.* One who 
knew him well, and was, on the whole, favourably 
disposed towards him, says—“ His royal high¬ 
ness’s judgment would be equal to his parts were 
it not too much guided by his passions, which arc 
often violent and ungovernable. He has abilities 
to perform things which are difficult, but some¬ 
times loves an impossibility. In his military ca¬ 
pacity he appears greatly superior to any man in 
this country; and I have frequently wished that 
he had confined himself to that department, with¬ 
out entering into party disputes or interfering in 
the affairs of civil government, the first of which 
is below his dignity, and for the latter he is not 
qualified. Ilis notions of honour and generosity 
are worthy of a prince. That he is ambitious is 
not to be doubted.”! 

The duke left London on the 27th, and, tra¬ 
velling post day and night, he arrived at Holy- 
rood House on the 30th of January, many hours 
sooner than he was expected. He very judiciously 
stopped the hangman hand of his friend or 
•protege Hawley, who, having caught no rebels 
at Falkirk to execute, was decorating his gibbets 
at Edinburgh with some of his own soldiers 
who had behaved particularly ill in. that battle, 
—as if hanging dragoons were the best mode of 
reviving th^jr courage. The duke was received 
by the army with great surprise and joy: he took 
up his lodging in the same apartment, and slept 
even in the same bed, which had been so lately 
occupied by Charles. But the citizens of Edin^ 
burgh were considerably less pleased than the 
troops with his royal highness’s arrival and con¬ 
duct. When the magistrates represented that it 
was against the laws to bring troops into the* city 
without their permission, he took no heed of their 
remonstrances, but made his guards ride iu sword 
in hand; and he afterwards refused to see the 
magistrates at the palace. And he treated with 
little respect the citizens and lowland gentlemen 

* Frederick Levin. Prluce of Wale*, and hi* son Prince George, 
afterward* George III. 

i Lord Waldegrave, Memoir* from 1754 to 1758. This charaeter, 
it should be observed, was drawn more tlian ten ycur* after the 
battle of Cullodon, when time had somewhat moderated Cumber, 
land’s passions and considerably improved his military knowledge. 
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that waited upon him, intimating that, if he did 
not suspect them all of Jacobitism, he had no 
great opinion., of their zeal for the House of Hano¬ 
ver. The Scottish pride was sorely hurt; but the 
self-seeking, timeserving spirit of their thanes and 
men in office had in some degree merited the 
duke’s coolness and suspicion. 

On the 31st, the very day after his arrival, 
Cumberland put himself at the head of the army, 
to go in search of Charles. The men “ banished 
all remembrances of the late untoward accident, 
and the troops showed uncommon ardour to be led 
(bad as the weather was) into the field again.”* 
They were formed and marched irt two columns, 
consisting of fourteen battalions; and the Argyll¬ 
shire men and Cobham’s dragoons led the van. 
Instead of sending Hawley to London to be tried 
by a court-martial, as he most richly deserved, the 
duke kept him with him as one of his lieutenant- 
generals, the other lieutenant-general being William 
Earl of Albemarle. lie quartered that night at Lin¬ 
lithgow with eight battalions; Brigadier Mordaunt 
was at Borrowstonness; the dragoons lay in adjacent 
villages; and Colonel Campbell, with his brave loyal 
Highland-men, took post in the front of the army. 
A considerable body of Charles’s army, that wus 
still lying in that town, now immediately retired from 
Falkirk towards the Torwood, giving out that they 
would await the English there, or repeat upon them 
at Bannockburn the chastisement which the great 
Bruce had given their ancestors at the same place. 
The next morning the duke continued his march, 
all his officers and soldiers showing the greatest 
alacpity; but before he reached Falkirk he was in¬ 
formed that Charles had no intention of meeting 
him at Bannockburn, the Torwood, or at any other 
place in the south; and that the Highlanders were 
actually repassing the Forth with headlong speed. 
As the English troops marched on they saw the ad¬ 
vanced guards retiring everywhere with the utmost 
precipitation; and presently they heard a most 
tremendous noise—two loud reports like the blow¬ 
ing up of powder-magazines. By this it was under¬ 
stood that the siege of Stirling Castle was raised, 
and that old Blakeney was safe. The,duke forth¬ 
with detached Brigadier Mordaunt with the Cob- 
ham dragoons and the Argyllshire Highlanders to 
harass the retreating forces and to take possession 
the town of Stirling. Mordaunt arrived at 
Stirling late -in the evening, and found that, in 
blowing-up about 6000 pounds of gunpowder 
which they kept in the church of St. Ninians, 
about a mile distant, the hasty and unskilful High¬ 
landers had killed several of the townspeople and 
several of their own men, had destroyed entirely 
the church and all the buildings near it, and 
broken the windows of all the houses in the place. 

A great deal has been made of a memorial re¬ 
commending retreat, and signed by most of the 
chiefs i but it is as clear as any fact in military 
history, that a retreat from Stirling was as impe¬ 
rative as it had been from Derby ;^and that if 

* ltay. v 


Charles and his favourite counsellors, Secretary 
Murray, Sheridan, and O’Sullivan, the quarter¬ 
master-general,—since his return from England 
he had scarcely deigned to consult with any others, 
—really proposed staying and prosecuting their 
ihiserably-conductcd siege of Stirling Castle, they 
must have been far gone in fatuity. But we can 
scarcely credit that any four men could be so 
woefully blind as not to see the facts set down in 
the memorial or address of the chiefs which was 
presented to the young Pretender on the 29th of 
January, one day .before Cumberland got even to 
Edinburgh, and when the Highlanders scarcely 
knew that he was coming^ and which was signed 
by Lord George Murray, by the gentle Locheil, 
by the impetuous Kcppoch, by the brave Clau- 
ronald, and by four other chiefs, including Simon 
Fraser, master of Lovat. “ We think it our duty,” 
said these chiefs, “ in this critical juncture, to lay 
our opinions in the most respectful manner before 
your royal highness. We are certain that a vast 
number of the soldiers of your royal highness’s 
army are gone home since the battle of Falkirk; 
and notwithstanding all the endeavours of the 
commanders of the different corps, they find that 
this evil is increasing hourly, and not in their 
power to prevent; and, as we are afraid Stirling 
Castle cannot be taken so soon as was expected, if 
the enemy should march before it fall into your 
royal highness’s hands, we can foresee nothing but 
utter destruction to the few that will remain, con¬ 
sidering the inequality of our numbers to that of 
the enemy. For these reasons we are humbly of 
opinion that there is no way to extricate your royal 
highness, and those who remain with you, out of 
the most imminent danger, but by retiring imme¬ 
diately to the Highlands, where we can be usefully 
employed the remainder of the winter by taking 
and mastering the forts of the north; and we arc 
morally sure we can keep as many men together 
as will answer that end, and hinder the enemy 
from following us in the mountains at this season 
of the year; and in spring we doubt not but an 
army of 10,000 effective Highlanders can be 
brought together, ‘to follow your royal highness 
wherever you think proper. This will certainly 
disconcert your enemies, and cannot but be ap¬ 
proved by your royal highness’s friends both at 
home and abroad. If a landing should happen in 
the mean time, the Highlanders would imme¬ 
diately rise, either to join them or to make a 
powerful diversion elsewhere. The hard marches 
which your army has undergone, the winter 
season, and now the inclemency of the weather, 
cannot fail of making this measure approved of 
by your royal highness’s allies abroad, as well as 
your faithful adherents at home. The greatest 
difficulty that occurs to us is the saving of the ar¬ 
tillery, particularly the heavy cannon; but better 
some of these were thrown into the river Forth,* 
as that your royal highness, besides the danger of 

* Brigadier Mordaunt found, on arriving at Perth, that they l‘ a 
spiked ull their heavier gun*. 
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your own person, should risk the flower of your 
army, which we apprehend must inevitably be the 
case if this retreat be not agreed to and gone about 
without the loss of one moment; and we think 
that it would be the greatest imprudence to ri|k 
the whole on so unequal a chance when there are 
such hopes of succour from abroad, besides the 
resources your royal highness will have from your 
faithful and dutiful followers at home. It is but 
just now we are apprised of the numbers of our 
own people that are gone off, besides the many 
sick that are in no condition to fight. And we 
offer this our opinion with the more freedom, that 
we are persuaded that your royal highness can 
never doubt of the uprightness of our inten¬ 
tions.”* 

There was nothing to answer to this reasoning 
—the going off of the Highlanders must have been 
as well known to Charles and his quarter-mastcr- 
generul, as to Lord George Murray or the devoted 
Lochcil, or to any of the chiefs that signed the 
paper: it was not a thing to be either concealed 
or invented—if there had been any attempt either 
to conceal the fact or to exaggerate the numbers of 
the deserters, a military eye would have detected it 
at a glance. There is, however, a story told by 
one that was about Charles’s person, and resolutely 
determined to attribute every failure to treacherous 
or bad advice, and since repeated by others that 
seem equally determined to make the chevalier a 
Paladin, a real hero of chivalry—a hero even at 
the expense of his sanity;—and, according to this 
incredible tale, he, if left to his own devices, would 
not have retreated at all, would not have raised the 
siege of Stirling, but would have waited, with his 
army ns it was, for Cumberland, in the confident 
hope of rivalling at Bannockburn the fame of his 
remote ancestor the immortul Bruce. The story is 
soon told in its author’s own words.—“ Before the 

* The eight chiefs added,—'' No'-wily is privy to this address to 
your royulliiglincss except your subscribers; and we hej{ leave to 
assure your royal highness that it is with great cmuvrii mid reluct¬ 
ance wo find ourselves obliged to declare-our sentiments in so dan¬ 
gerous a situation, which notliiug could have prevailed with us to 
have done hut the unhappy going oil' of so many men .”—Address 
from the Chief,t to Charles, in Hmv’s Appcndir. The writer of the 
"Account of the Young Pretender’s Operations," iu the Appendix to 
the Lockhart Papers, says, most distinctly, that the rebel army was 
so reduced as to make it impossible to stay. " Next morning 
(»’.«, alter the affair of Falkirk Muir) an inquiry was made into the 
force in the town (Falkirk), and it wus found that there were not 
500 men. the rest having gone cither from the field of liattle the 
night before or early that morning to Stirling (where Uio l)uke of 
Perth had been left to keep the garrison of the castle from sullying 
out to carry off the cannon ami destroying the works) and other 
places, where officers were sent after them to endeavour to stop 
them, and if possible to prevail with them to stay. When they en¬ 
tered Scotland from England they began to desert, 'and, in order to 
prevent that, they were promised leave to go home to see their 
friends as they came near their own countries- Till they saw what 
would be the consequence of the battle they were prevailed npou to stay 
for some days, bnt were always going off." The Highland officer 
who kept the journal, says, with equal distinctness, that the men 
“Ml been deserting daily, ‘* so that when the Duke of Cumberland 
was ordered down to Scotland with a reinforcement of two regiments 
°f foot and two of dragoons, it was judged expedient Im lhe prince 
o»d a council of war to reposs the Forth. Colonel O’ Sullivan having 
wrote to Lord John Drummond to leave the siege of Stirling, and 
loin us in the retreat, we accordingly passed the Forth at the Frew." 
"either of these writers makes any mention of the strong reluctance 
°f Charles to the retreat. Tliat story seems to Test solely on the tes¬ 
timony of John Hay, a man too cnthuriobtic to make use of his 
senses, aud who had pretended tliat even the retreut from Derby wus 
unnecessarily forced upon the cherulicr. 

VOL. IV. 


retreat from Stirling a plan of battle was drawn 
up by Lord George Murray, and shownto Charles, 
who approved the plan, and corrected*it with his 
own hand. That night Charles was unusually 
gay, held a council of war at Falkirk, where he 
was quartered, and early in the morning his aide- 
de-camp came to Charles’s quarters with a parcel 
for him from Lord George. Charles was a-bed, 
and Mr. llay would not allow him to be called for 
some time. When he got up Hay went into the 
room with this dispatch. Charles opened it, and 
found a paper signed by Lord George Murray and 
many of the chiefs, advising a retreat to the north 
as absolutely necessary; for many of the men, they 
alleged, were gone home, particularly the men of 
Glengary’s regiment. When Charles read this 
paper, he struck his head against the wall till he 
staggered, and exclaimed most violently againBt 
Lord George Murray. His words were, Good 
God! have I lived to see this? He sent Sir 
Thomas Sheridan to Falkirk to signify his opinion 
to the chiefs against a retreat. Sheridan returned 
with Keppoch and several othffir chiefs, who were 
of Lord George’s opinion, and argued for a 
retreat.” * 

After crossing the Forth at the ford of Frew, 
the Highlanders made a flight rather than a 
retreat; but such as kept together and obeyed 
orders went by Dumblane to Crieff, where a council 
was held. According to the Highland officer they 
then divided and marched in two separate corpB; 
Charles himself with the clans, going by Tay 
bridge, the high road to the Highlands, and the 
horse and the low-countrymen going by Perth and 
the coast side to Aberdeen, it being agreed that 
they should meet again to the north of Inverness. 
This separation, he adds, was necessary for the 
easier march and better subsistence of the army. 

Cumberland, who entered Stirling with the 
main body of his army at about one in the after¬ 
noon on the 2nd of February, or many hours after 
the last of the Highlanders had wetted their trews 
and their active limbs in the Forth at Frew, did 
not attempt a vain pursuit. lie paid a fitting com¬ 
pliment to General Blakency; he gave directions 
for repairing Stirling-bridge, one of the arches of 
which had been blown up some time before by the 
garrison of the castle. While this work was 
performing a whole company of the Irish brigade, 
that had deserted from Lord John Drummond, 
came to Stirling and delivered themselves up; and 
a considerable number of the rebels, who had hid 
themselves in holes and comers, were brought pri¬ 
soners to head quarters. Even Mistress Jenny 
Cameron who had repaired to the Jacobite standard 
shortly after it was raised, riding on a bay gelding 
with cap and scarlet feather, and with a naked 
sword in her hand, and who, according to the 

• Account of the retreat from Stirling by John Hay, in Home’s 
Appendix. Hay adds that it was afterwards found that the number 
of men said to he absent was greatly exaggerated; but this exagger¬ 
ation-at kast te auy extent—must, as we have already said, have 
been open to detection at the instant, 

3 Y 
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scandalous chronicle of the Whigs, had been to 
Charles what my Lady Yarmouth was to George 
II., was left behind in the retreat, made prisoner, 
and sent to Edinburgh Castle. The repairs of 
Stirling bridge were finished by the 4th of Feb¬ 
ruary, and at six o’clock in the morning Cumber¬ 
land • and his army crossed the Forth. The 
advanced guard, consisting of the Argyllshire men 
and the dragoons, marched that day as far as 
Crieff; but the Duke and the main body of the 
infantry halted in and about Dumblane, and passed 
the night there. On the following day the ad¬ 
vanced guard took quiet possession of Perth, being 
welcomed as deliverers by the largAiajorityof the 
townspeople.* Lord John Drummond, who 
headed one of Charles’s divisions, had evacuated 
the place on the 3rd of February, leaving behind 
him thirteen pieces of iron cannon, all spiked, and 
fourteen swivel guns which had been taken out of 
the Hazard sloop of war,f which, together with a 
considerable quantity of ammunition, he threw into 
the river Tay. There were also found several 
works which had been thrown up by Lord Strath- 
allan for the defence of the place. The swivel guns 
were easily discovered and fished up. On the 6th 
the Duke of Cumberland, with the main body, 
reached Perth, where he remained several days. 

While he was thus advancing in Scotland against 
the rebels there happened a ministerial revolution 
at London. The Duke of Newcastle and his more 
important brother, Mr. Pelham, who was prime 
minister, had both pledged themselves to Pitt to 
get him into office as sccrctary-at-war, and, urged 
on by the hot impatience of that able and aspir¬ 
ing man, and suspecting that the king, who had 
never withdrawn his confidence from Lord Gran¬ 
ville (Carteret), was intending to place that ex- 
minister at the head of affairs, they demanded in a 
peremptory manner an office for Pitt. On the 6th 
of February Lord Bath (Pultcney) announced that 
the king would not employ Mr. Pitt as sccretary- 
at-war—that he, himself, had advised his majesty 
to negative that appointment, and that if Mr. Pitt 
was forced into that office his majesty was fully 
resolved never to transact business with him or 
admit him to his presence. “ The ministry,” 
says Horace Walpole, “then gave up that point; 
but, finding that a change had been made in 
a scheme of foreign politics which they had kid 
before the king, and for which he had thanked 
them; and perceiving some symptoms of a reso¬ 
lution to dismiss them at the end of the session, 
they came to a sudden determination not to do 
Lord Granville’s business by carrying the sup¬ 
plies, and then to be turned out: so on Monday 

* “ It is hero to be observed,” writes Volunteer Bay, whose facts 
jjste generally more correct tliun his rhetorical figures, " and I believe 
not history can show a more illustrious instance of the effects of a 

C al's reputation, that, in the space of one single week, his royal 
less quitted the court of the king liis father, put himself at the 
head of his troops in Scotland, and saw the enemy flying with preci¬ 
pitation before him; so that it may be said, lliat liia progress was 
like lightning,—the rebels Jled at the fiath, fearing the thunder that 
eras to follow.” 

+ The Hazard sloop had been surprised and captured by the High- 
anders at Montrose in the preceding mopth of November. j 


morning, to the astonishment of every body, 
the two secretaries of state* threw up the seals, 
and the next day Mr. Pelham, with the rest of 
the treasury, the Duke of Bedford with the admi¬ 
ralty, Lord Gower, privy seal, and Lord Pem¬ 
broke, groom of the stole, gave up too: the Dukes 
of Devonshire, Grafton, and Richmond, the Lord 
Chancellor, Winnington, paymaster, and almost all 
the other great officers and offices, declaring they 
would do the same. Lord Granville immediately 
received both seals, one for himself and the other 
to give to whom he pleased. Lord Bath was 
named first commissioner of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer; Lord Carlisle privy 
seal; and Lord Winchelsea re-instated in the ad¬ 
miralty. Thus far all went swimmingly; they 
had only forgot one little point, which was, to secure 
a majority in both Houses. In the Commons they 
unluckily found that they had no better man to 
take the lead than poor Sir John Rushout, for Sir 
John Barnard refused to be chancellor of the 
exchequer; so did Lord Chief Justice WilleB to be 
lord chancellor; and the wildness of the scheme 
soon prevented others, who did not wish ill to Lord 
Granville, or well to the Pelhams, from giving in 
to it.” t While this sudden and mad Granville 
ministry found that there was no chance of obtain¬ 
ing a majority in either House, and that couTtiers 
and placemen were running a race to resign their 
white staves and golden keys, Hoppe, the Dutch 
ambassador, made matters worse by declaring that 
the States General, which could have no confidence 
in such a cabinet, would be almost sure to accept 
terms offered by France, and leave England to 
manage the war without their alliance. Lord Bath, 
whose ambition and avarice were now counted 
equally great, had not courage to undertake the 
treasury, and on Wednesday morning he went to 
the king and told him he had tried the House of 
Commons and found it would not do. “ The 
poor king,” adds Walpole, “who, from being 
fatigued with the Duke of Newcastle, and sick of 
Pelham’s timidity and compromises, had given in 
to this mad hurly-burly of alterations, was con¬ 
founded with having floundered to no purpose, and 
to find himself more than ever in the power of 
men he hated, shut himself up in his closet, and 
refused to admit any more of the persons who 
were pouring in upon him with white sticks and 
golden keys, commissions, &c. At last he sent for 
Winnington, and told him he was the only honest 
man about him, and he should have the honour of 
the reconciliation, and sent him to Mr. Pelham to 
desire they would all return to their employments. 

* The Duke of Newcastle and Lonl Harrington.—Newcaztle. as 
tuual with him, hung back at the critical moment: Harrington, who 
was ever afterwards hated bv George, threw up the seals first, on 
Monday morning the 10th of Wbrnary, and Newcastle, half reluc¬ 
tantly, followed his example ittthe evening of the fame day. Neither 
of these men nor any of the rest—whether theft Menas or their 
opponents-aould ham cared very much about the dangerous, State of 
their country, threatened with iuvasion from abroad and witli a civil 
war still raging at home I Theft objects were all personal—to keep 
or to gain power and ita profits, to help themselves, their brothers, 
and cousins, and to circumvent their rivals, 
t Letter to Horace Mann. 
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>JU>rd Granville is as jolly as ever; laughs and 
drinks, and owns it was mad, and owns he would 
do it again to-morrow.” 

But the Pelhams and their adherents, who had 
great advantages to secure to themselves from tjie 
false move he had made, would not return to their 
posts without driving a hard bargain with their 
perplexed and bewildered master. They demanded 
that Lord Bath should be removed from the 
cabinet, and that his few dependents who had 
places should be deprived of them; that Lord 
Barrington and Mr. Legge should both have seats 
at the board of admiralty; that Mr. James Gren¬ 
ville should have a seat at the board of trade, and 
that Mr. Pitt should be in the war office; and 
George, however unwilling, was obliged to accede 
to these demands—but mitigated in one essential; 
for, as he passionately declared that he would risk 
everything rather than make Pitt secretary-at-war, 
they agreed that, for the present, the terrible orator 
should be only joint vice-treasurer of Ireland ; and 
he who had so often proclaimed that he would never 
accept anything less than the war secretaryship was 
fain to rest satisfied with this lucrative office. The 
Irish vice-treasurership was little more than a 
sinecure; and, if there had been much work 
attached to it, Pitt was incompetent to the perform¬ 
ance of such duties; for, with all his genius and 
abilities, he was not, and he never became, a man 
of business. He seemed to have been born solely 
to make splendid speeches and to overthrow by 
oratory—which, by itself, can never make a go¬ 
vernment—an infinite variety and long succession 
of administrations. Such as it wits, this Irish 
office had an immediate and wonderful effect on 
the patriot: his old themes for declamation were 
dropped; Hanover and Hanoverian interests ceased 
to be his bugbears, subsidies to foreign powers 
were no longer his abominations; and, in a brief 
space of time from his swallowing the well gilded 
pill* of the Irish vice-treasurership, he spoke and 
voted for the grants of 400,000/. to the Queen of 
Hungary, 300,000/. to the King of Sardinia, and 
310,000/. for 18,000 Hanoverian troops I 

The Duke of Cumberland, who was advised by 
letter of the sudden breaking up of the Pelham 
administration, and who could scarcely imagine 
that the Granville ministry was to last only forty- 
eight hours , wrote to the king, his father, to 
express his deep concern at proceedings which, in 
his eyes, seemed to threaten the dissolution of the 
Whig interest that had placed and maintained his 
family on the throne. But his anxieties wgre soon 
removed, for he received the news of the resto¬ 
ration of the Pelhams, while he lay with his army 
at Perth—and then, without fear for the Whigs in 
England, he prepared to crush the Ultra-Tories or 
Jacobites in Scotland. H^tdetached 500 foot and 
some Whig Highlanders lo Dunkeld, under the 
command of Sir Andrew Agnew; sent forward 

* *• Thj nation'* digetfion,” uyt Horaoe Walpole, " has been 
jnnch facilitated by the pill given to Pitt, of Tice-treosurer of Ire- 


Colonel Leighton with a similar detachment to 
Castle Menzies, and then continued his own march, 
with the main'body, to Aberdeen, where he arrived 
on the 26th of February. Scarcely a Highlander 
with the white cockade was seen anywhere; the 
rebel army seemed to have vanished into thin air; 
but here and there the Duke’s exploring parties 
discovered and made prize of muskets, bayonets, 
ball and gunpowder, hid among the mountain- 
heather or buried in the snow-heaps. It began to 
be generally believed, not only in London, but at 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, that the war was over, 
that the young Pretender had fled back to France, 
and that the clans would not again attempt to make 
head anywhere. Nevertheless considerable rein¬ 
forcements—including the 6000 Hessians—conti¬ 
nued to be sent to Perth, or still farther to the north, 
to join the Duke. Meanwhile Charles had reached 
Inverness, which was in no disposition to bid him 
welcome. Lord Loudon lay there with a little 
army steady to King George, and protected from 
attack by a ditch and a palisade. The Chevalier 
therefore turned aside to May Castle, ten miles 
from the town of Inverness, and, while there with 
only a few of his followers, Loudon almost suc¬ 
ceeded in making him prisoner by a night attack. 
Yet, a day or two after this attempt, the High¬ 
landers gathered in such numbers round him at 
Moy Castle that Charles felt himself strong enough 
to attack Loudon at Inverness; and on the 18th 
of February his lordship found # expedient to 
withdraw his men and to cross the ferry of Kcssock 
into Ross-shirc. The Lord President, Duncan 
Forbes, who had remained at his chosen pbst at 
Inverness, doing everything that man could do for 
a blundering and an ungrateful government, ac¬ 
companied Loudon in this retreat, and shared in 
his subsequent hardships and dangers. It is im¬ 
possible to read without astonishment and indig¬ 
nation this true patriot’s account of his own doings, 
and the no-doings or misdoings of the government. 
He and Loudon had exhausted botli their purse 
and their credit, yet still the mercenary statesmen 
of the day, that could give, and were giving, away 
thousands to stop the tongues of their opponents 
in parliament, would, for a long time, scud neither 
money nor arms to Inverness! “ What distressed 
us most,” said Forbes, “ and was the Teal cause 
why the rebels ever came to a head after their 
flight from Stirling, was the want of arms and 
money, which, God knows, had been long enough 
called for and expected: had these come in due 
time, we could have armed a force sufficient to 
have prevented their looking at us on this side 
Drumuachter.”* 

Upon Loudon’s retreat into Ross-shire, the Che¬ 
valier entered the town of Inverness; and from 
that day, as Home observes, the war assumed a 
new form. Siege was laid to Fort George, which 
surrendered in two or three days; and from this 
exploit, which put them in possession of sixteen 

* Letter to Ur. Q. Bow, to CuUoden Papers. . 
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pieces of artillery and a considerable stock of pro¬ 
visions and ammunition, the Highlanders marched 
away thirty-two miles from Inverness, and laid 
Biege to Fort Augustus, battering its walls with the 
heavy guns they had just taken at Fort George. 
In a very few days the flag of the Stuart floated 
over Fort Augustus. Locheil and General Staple- 
ton were then sent, with the Camerons, the Mac¬ 
donalds of Kcppoch, the Stuarts of Appin, and 
300 of the French-Irish piquets, towards the 
western end of the chain of forts, to lay siege to 
Fort William. But this enterprise was not des¬ 
tined to be so successful: the way was long, the 
roads and mountain-paths were steep and terrible; 
the heavy guns had, in many places, to be drawn by 
the men; and it was the 20th of March ere Staple- 
ton and Locheil could get them placed in battery 
before the fort. But, in the mean time, while 
snow and ice impeded Cumberland’s advance, and 
the cutting, cruel March winds, doubly cruel on 
that north-eastern coast, blew life and spirit out of 
the English troops (accustomed to the old routine 
of winter-quarters), the hardier Highlanders, in¬ 
different to the inclemencies of the season, carried 
on a series of attacks and expeditions. The clans 
of Mackinnon and Macgregor, the Borisdale men, 
and some others, under the command of Lord 
Cromartie, burst into Ross-shire to dislodge Lord 
Loudon, and, as this force was not found sufficient, 
as Loudon's and Duncan Forbes’s independent 
companies stml their ground against it, Lord 
George Murray* followed and joined Cromartie 
with the Macdonalds of Clanronald and other clans. 
Loudon and the Lord President were then com¬ 
pelled to retreat across the Dornoch Frith into 
Sutherland. Leaving the Duke of Perth to look 
after Loudon, Lord George Murray flew bnck to 
Inverness, and from Inverness to the mountains 
of Badenoch, where they overlook Atholl and the 
lowlands of Aberdeen. On those rugged, snow- 
covered heights he was joined by Macphcrson of 
Cluny, with 300 Macphersons, who knew all 
the sly passes and every bit of the country before 
them, and who brought news that several detach¬ 
ments of Argyllshire men, and some advanced 
posts of Cumberland’s regulars, had come forward 
from Aberdeen into Atholl, and were now cantoned 
in farm-houses and inns considerably apart from 
each other. It was presently resolved by Lord 
George and by Cluny, who had already taken care 
to guard the passes, and so prevent any warning 
being carried from Badenoch to Atholl, to surprise 
these scattered corps, and cut them off by a simul¬ 
taneous attack at all points. This was pre¬ 
cisely the service for which the Highlanders were 
best fitted. On the approach of evening 700 
men, of different clans, were set in mdtion from 
Dalwhinnie; at Drumuachter, or Drumochter,they 
were separated into many parties, and so they 
proceeded, under cover of night and in perfect 
silence,—their habitual activity, vigilance, and cau¬ 
tion increased by a promise made by Lord George 
Murray to give a guinea to every man that should 


surprise a sentinel at his post They succeeded 
in nearly every attack; killed a few, and at ttie 
appointed time rejoined Lord George at the bridge 
of Bruer with some ssores of prisoners.* The 
castle of Blair, where Sir Andrew Agnew was now 
quartered with a considerable number of officers, 
was only two miles from the bridge of Bruer. As 
soon us the Highlanders had come in to the ren¬ 
dezvous, he marched to attack the castle, but the 
shot of his two small field-pieces made no impres¬ 
sion upon walls seven feet thick; and he converted 
his siege into a blockade, believing that the place was 
badly victualled, and that hunger would soon open 
the gates. But Sir Andrew Agnew and his friends 
preferred eating horse-flesh to surrendering \ and, 
though the blockade lasted eighteen or twenty 
days, it failed completely. The Duke of Perth 
had better success with Lord Loudon, who, after 
losing some men, was again compelled to shift his 
quarters. Loudon, with about 800 men, and 
Duncan Forbes, and Macleod of Maclcod, quitted 
the main-land, and went over to the Isle of Skye: 
the rest of his independent companies dispersed in 
different directions. 

But, though the rebel clans had been thus allowed 
to make head, the king’s troops were gradually 
closing upon them, and shutting them up within 
their hungry mountains, while the king’s ships 
were intercepting the inadequate supplies sent 
from France. “ The French,” says Horace Wal¬ 
pole, “ continue to drop a ship or two: we have 
taken two, with the Duke of Berwick's brother on 
board: it seems evident that they design to keep 
up our disturbances os long os possible, to pre¬ 
vent our sending any troops to Flanders.” The 
Hazard sloop, a fast sailing vessel, which, as men¬ 
tioned above, had been captured by the High¬ 
landers, and sent once or twice to France, re-ap¬ 
peared at this critical juncture, having on board a 
considerable sum of money for Charles’s use, and 

• " About break of day, before any of the parties had joined Lord 
George at the place of rciulecvouH, or any account had been received 
of their success. a common fellow, from tin* town of Bluir, came to 
the bridge of Bruer aud informed Lord George Murray that Sir 
Andrew Agnew had got ilia men under arms, aud wan coming to see 
who tiiey were that attacked his post*. When Lord George and 
Cluny received this notice they had with them only twenty-five pri¬ 
vate men and w>mo elderly gentlemen. They consulted together 
what should lie done. Some advised that, without lose of time, they 
should muke the treat of their way back to Drumochtar; others 
were of opinion that it would be better to mount the hills tlmt were 
nearest, and make their retreat by road* where they could not easily 
bo followed. Lord George differed from everybody who had given 
hie opinion. ‘ If I quit my poet,' enid he,* all the parties I have sent 
out, as they come in, will fall intothehands of the enemy,”’ It was 
daylight, but the eun was not up. Lord George, looking earnestly 
about him, observed a feal dyke (thatis, a wall of eod or turf) which 
had been begun aa a fence for cattle, and left unfinished: tt woe of 
considerable length, and cut in two u field that was near the bridge. 
He ordered hie men to follow him, and drew them up behhtd the 
dyke at such a dietance one from another that they might make a 

K ‘ ehow, having the colours of both regiment* flying in their front. 

en gave ordere to the pipen (for he had with him all thepipore 
both or the Atiioll-men and the Mnophereona) to keep their eye* fixed 
upon the road from Bluir, and the moment they saw the eoldiere 
appear to strike np nil their bagpipe* at onoe. It happen** that the 
regiment came in »ight just ae the mm roae, and tut instant the 
pipern began to play one of their moat noiey pibroch*. - Lord George 
Murray and hi* HighUuden, both officer* end men, drew their 
■word* and brandiahed them about their heuds. Sir Andrew, after 
garing awhile at thi* apeetuele, ordered hie men to the right about 
and marched them buck.to the cuth> of Blair. Lord George Murray 
kept hi* poet at the bridge till ■ereral of hie partieeeaae m. — 
Humi. 
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*420 men and 20 officers, mostly Irish, in the ser¬ 
vice of Spain. An English cnliser caught sight 
of her on the 25th of March, and, after a long 
chose, drove her ashore on the coast of Sutherland, 
where some of Loudon’s companies and some of 
the Mackays, raised and regimented by Lord R&y, 
took both the men and the money. The chevalier 
was again reduced almost to his last Louis-d’or, 
and compelled to pay his troops in oatmeal or 
barley-meal. “ This loss at this critical time,” 
says the Highland officer, “ contributed much to 
all our future misfortunes, we being at this time in 
great want of pay, which we had got very regu¬ 
larly before. Our men now got no pay in money, 
but meal only, which the men being obliged to 
sell out and convert into money, it went but a 
short way for their other needs, at which the poor 
creatures grumbled exceedingly, and were sus¬ 
picious that we, the officers, had detained it from 
them.” But the officers were, in reality, as poor 
as the men, and reduced to subsist on whatever 
coarse food they could beg, borrow, or steal. The 
Frenchmen and all the adventurers that had come 
from France and Spain were worn out and utterly 
disheartened. As their lives were safe, they would 
generally have preferred a surrender to a con¬ 
tinuance of Buch a war in such a country; and 
even under more favourable circumstances the life 
and manners of the Highlanders were exceedingly 
distasteful to them. As the cold winds of March 
had dried the ground and rendered the rivers 
fordable, and as the weather became milder, the 
army of King George began to draw still more 
closely round the Highlanders; and they effectually 
closed the ’passes, into the low country, where 
alone provisions and money could be obtained. 
General Bland lay at Strathbogie, Mordaunt at 
Old Meldrum, and the Duke of Cumberland at 
Aberdeen, with strong advanced posts in various 
directions. As it was believed his royal highness 
would march very soon to attack Charles in his 
head-quarters at Inverness, all the detached corps 
of the Highlanders were called in and united on 
that point. Lord George Murray was thus com¬ 
pelled to give up his blockade of Blair Castle, and 
Locheil and Stapleton their siege of Fort William. 
Lord George carried his two light pieces back with 
him, but Stapleton found it necessary to spike his 
heavy guns. Cumberland had got up to Perth the 
6000 Hessians, who, however, according to his 
own account, behaved sadly#* Overwhelming as 
was his force, the duke resolved to proceed with ex¬ 
treme caution. He waited till the southerly wind 
brought up to Aberdeen a fleet of transports with 
Blights regiment, tiring, and provision. Then, 

• Letter from the Duke of Cumberland to the Duke of Newcaitle, 
in Archdeacon Coxe'a Memoir* of the Administration of the llight 
Honourable Henry Pelham, collected from the fhmily paper* and 
other authentic document*, In Chin epistle hi* royal highness i* in 
an absolute fury against all the Scot*, whether Highlanders or Low- 
landers. He prepare* us to expect the detestable severities he ex¬ 
ercised as soon os he was able. Apparently not being able to see 
beyond the district he was in. he my*—" All in this country are 

almost tea man Jacobites; and mild mmtmi will not do; . 

were I to enumerate the villain* and viltehiiea this country abounds 
w# I should never have done.' 


upon the report of two officers that the river Spey 
was fordable, he put his troops in motion on the 7th 
of April; and <on the next day he himself marched 
from Aberdeen with six battalions of foot and 
Lord Mark Kerr’s dragoons. He kept to the sea- 
coast road, having his right flanked by the English 
fleet. “ It being fine weather,” says Ray, “ our 
transports moved with us close along Bhore, with a 
gentle breeze and a fair wind.” The first night 
Cumberland quartered at Old Meldrum, and the 
next evening he got to Banff, where he gave the 
army a day’s rest, and hanged two Highland pri¬ 
soners. “ Here,” says Ray, “ two rebel spies 
were taken; the one wits notching on a stick the 
number of our forces, for which he was hanged 
on a tree in the town; and the other a little out of 
town: and, for want of a tree, was hanged on 
what they call the ridging-tree of a house, that 
projected out from the end, and on his breast was 
fixed, in writing .—A rebel spy** Every day 
summary executions of this kind took place; so 
that Cumberland’s line of march and his baiting 
places were to be traced by gibbets. His troops 
also set fire to the chapels of the episcopalian Scots, 
who had always given unequivocal proofs of 
Jacobitism. From Banff Cumberland proceeded 
to Cullen, and from Cullen to Fochabers, on the 
right bank of the Spey, seldom losing sight of 
the men-of-war and transports. On approaching 
the Spey he saw the shipping discharging some 
shot at a party of rebel hussars t$yond the river, 
and discovered on the left bank of the Spey a con¬ 
siderable body of Charles’s army, with his white 
flags displayed. This division was under the 
command of Lord John Dnmtfnond, and consisted 
in good part of the men he had brought over with 
him from France. Lord John had raised a bat¬ 
tery to sweep the ford, and he stationed some of 
his best marksmen dong the bank, who fired 
across the river, “ kneeling and taking sight as at 
a blackbird.”* But neither his battery nor his 
men could stand against the numerous and well- 
appointed artillery of the duke; and, after setting 
fire to his barracks and huts, Lord John Drum¬ 
mond retreated and left his enemies to pass at a 
narrow and slippery ford—which they did with 
no greater loss than that of a dragoon and a 
woman, who fell from her horse and was swept 
down the rapid river and drowned. On Sunday, 
the 13th of April, the English and their allies ad¬ 
vanced on the left bank of the Spey to the Muir of 
Alves, and encamped near the parish church. 
“ About this time,” says Ray, “ a great many of 
the rebels deserted and came to bis royal highness 
with their arms.” On Monday, the 14th, the 
army moved on to Nairn, about seventeen miles 
from Alves, the van being led by part of the 
Argyllshire men, some companies of grenadiers, 
and Kingston’s lighthorse. On coming up to the 
bridge of Nairn, this van found that Lord George 
Drummond’s rear had not left the town, and there 

* So say* Volunteer Ray, who adds that ho waa nearly' shot by 
hew ahari'shootera. 
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was a short skirmish with muskets on the bridge 
between Drummond’s Irish piquets and the Eng¬ 
lish grenadiers. When Lord John Drummond’s 
men quitted the town of Nairn their retreat was 
covered by two troops of horse, and they ran as 
fast as their legs could carry them to a place 
called the Loch of the Clans, some five or six miles 
beyond Nairn. At that point the young Pretender 
very unexpectedly came up in person from Inver¬ 
ness with the clan Macintosh and some of his 
guards; and then the English pursuers, seeing 
themselves out-numbered, fled in their turn, and 
hardly stopped till they rejoined the main body of 
the army, which was now encamped on a plain to 
the west of the town of Nairn. That night Charles 
took up his lodging in Culloden House, the seat 
of Duncan Forbes, his troops lying out upon the 
moor, where the heather served both for bedding 
and fuel, the cold being very severe.* Early on 
the following morning, the 15th of April, the 
Highlanders rose from their rough bed, and, 
expecting an attack, they formed in order of battle 
upon Drummossie Muir, a part of the Culloden 
plain, and about a mile and a half to the south¬ 
east of Culloden House. The gentle Locheil, with 
the bold Camerons, had joined in the course of 
the preceding night; but Cluny, with the Mac- 
phersons, was still away in Badenoch; Lord 
Cromarde, with about 700 men, and also Mac- 
kinnon, Glengyle, and Borisdale, with their clans, 
were still in Sutherland, where Duncan Forbes 

* MS. Memoir* of Captain Daniel, as cited by Lord M«hwi. 


and Loudon had made work for them; and the 
Master of Lovat, with the Frasers, had gone 
up to his father’s country. Yet, it is said, not¬ 
withstanding all these deficiencies it was resolved 
by, or for , the Highlanders, that they should stand 
their ground, and seek rather than avoid an action. 
They kept looking across the moor in the expecta¬ 
tion of seeing Cumberland’s columns; but?, when 
mid-day came and not a red coat was seen, Lord 
Elcho was detached with his troops of horse to 
reconnoitre. His lordship soon returned with in¬ 
telligence that the English were halting at Nairn, 
and that, as it was the Duke of Cumberland’s birth¬ 
day, the troops were keeping a feast and a holiday, 
drinking, and singing, and showing no intention 
of moving forward. The generality of accounts 
state the fact differently; but we believe that it was 
Elcho’s intelligence which really induced the High¬ 
landers to stay where they were, instead of falling 
back upon Inverness to strengthen themselves with 
the junction of Lord Cromartie, Mackinnon, 
Cluny, Fraser, and the rest; we believe that they 
were completely fascinated by the prospect of mak¬ 
ing a night surprise and attack upon a drunken 
camp*—that, when this surprise Med, as it did, 
they stood and fought without their clans in the 
rear, because they could not Avoid a battle, because 
the men worn out with a long night march and 


a The Highland Officer says—" In the evening it wu resolved in 
a council of war that we should march under cloud of and 
attach the enemy in their comp at Nairn, judging fly*, thubelng 
the Duke of Cumberland 1 ! birth-day, hie army would make merry 
and be 1 ms prepared for a aurprise.'^ 
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^vojounter march were too tired to run, and because 
a retreat, with the English now close at their heels, 
must have been more dangerous and bloody than 
even an unequal action. It is recorded that upon 
Lord Elcho’s report a council of war was assembled; 
that there Charles made a speech, and proposed 1 a 
march with all the forces he had with him, and to 
make a night attack; that the Duke of Perth and 
Lord John Drummond expressed their dislike of 
the project; that Locheil, a man of few words, 
said it would be better to wait till the morrow, when 
their army would be stronger by at least 1500 men; 
that Lord George Murray insisted and enlarged 
upon the advantages of a night attack, which 
would render artillery and cavalry—in which the 
superiority of Cumberland’s army chiefly consisted 
—of little service; and that it was finally agreed 
to make the attempt, as the best thing that could 
be done in their present circumstances, as they 
were almost entirely destitute both of money and 
provisions.* It is said, indeed, that on that day 
the poor Highlanders got no other food than a 
single biscuit a man.t To quiet their murmurs 
they had been promised payment of all their 
arrears two days before a battle; and now that 
they were drawn up in battle array there was not a 
farthing to give them. “ This,” says the High¬ 
land Officer, “ made the fellows refractory and more 
negligent of their duty.” When the council of 
war rose and the officers and chiefs returned to 
their regiments and clans, they found that many of 
their men had gone off to Inverness in order to get 
something to eat. These poor famishing fellows 
were followed along the road and intreated to 
return; but they told their officers that they might 
shoot them if they pleased, but that they would not 
go back till they had got some food. By this time 
it was between six and seven o’clock, and the army 
was anointed to march at eight. Many were of 
opinion that the hunger defection ought to put an 
end to the design; but Charles, it appears, thought 
otherwise, and ordered Lord George Murray to 
put himself at the head of the men that remained 
and march upon Nairn with all the speed possible. 
“ Accordingly,” says one of the actors, “ we set out 
about eight o’clock that night, with express orders 
to observe the profoundest silence in our march. 
Our word was, ‘ King James the Eighth.’ We 
were likewise forbid in the attack to make any use 
of our fire arms, but only of sword, dirk, and 
bayonet, to cut the tent strings and pull down the 
poles^ and where we observed a swelling or bulge 
in tlie fallen tents there we were to strike and 
push vigorously The river Nairn passes 
within half a mile of Drummossie muir, where the 
Highlanders had been spending the day, and runs 
from that point directly east to the toyn of Nairn, 
whioh stands upon the north bank of the river. 
The distance from the muir to the town was about 

+ "On.Tuwday the Mth," & * the Highland Office?, " we lay 
under our un upon the hill «U day expecting the enemy, without 
any other provision but a tea biscuit to each man.” 

f Journal of Highlaud Officer. / 


twelve miles by the regular road; but considerably 
farther by the route which part of the Highland 
army were instructed to take—for Lord George 
Murray intended to divide his troops at Kilravock 
and to cross the river with the van some two or 
three miles above- Nairn, in order to attack Cum¬ 
berland both in flank and rear as well as in front. 
The whole army marched from Culloden in a long 
irregular line, with an interval in the middle, as if 
there had been two columns, one following .the 
other. Lord George Murray was in the front 
with the Atholl brigade; Charles and the Duke of 
Perth were in the interval in the middle, and Lord 
John Drummond was in the rear. The night was 
very dark, yet, to avoid some houses on the high¬ 
way, they quitted the road, and struck aside through 
some very wet and heavy ground, which retarded 
their march, and caused the men, hungry and in a 
bad humour when they started, to murmur and to 
curse and swear. Those in the rear moved so 
slowly that they were left far behind. An officer 
forced his way. to the front and ordered the van to 
halt; but the van would not halt, and the rear was 
left more and more behind. Other orders were 
sent to the front, and then Lord George Murray 
made his men go somewhat slower; but, as the 
rear moved slower still, they continued to lose 
ground. Lord George afterwards said himself he 
was positive he was stopped by aides-de-camp and 
other officers fifty times before he had marched six 
miles. It was now two o’clock in the morning. 
By this time most of the officers of distinction had 
got to the van, and, for the first time, there, was a 
general and regular halt. It is said that Lord John 
Drummond, who had repeatedly whispered to Lord 
George Murray before, now said aloud to his lord- 
ship—“Why will you go on? there is a gap in 
the. line half a mile long; the men wo’n’t come up,” 
—and that then Lord George for the first time 
ordered the halt. They had calculated upon being 
at Nairn by two o’clock, but even in a straight line 
that town was still some three or four miles off, 
and the rear was still fur behind, and without any 
alacrity or spirit. “ Several of the officers,” says 
Lord George Murray, “ that came from the rear, 
assured us that many of the men had left the ranks 
and had laid down, particularly in the wood of 
Kilravock. This must have been occasioned by 
faintness for want of food, for it could not be weari¬ 
ness in a six miles’ march.What I am per¬ 

suaded is, that, if all the line had marched as 
quickly as the four or five first regiments, they 
might all have been at or near Naim by two in the 
morning; but even the van, as the thing happened, 
was four full miles from Naim at two in the morn¬ 
ing.At the halt all the principal officers 

who were come to the van agreed that the thing 
was now impossible. A surprise was desigued, 
but now it was palpable they could not, even by a 
quick march, advance two miles before day-break, 
so that they must be for two miles in the enemies’ 
sight before they could come at them: add to this 
that .the officers were also convinced that they 
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bad not half of the men that hod been drawn up 
the day before.” * Lord George, on whose honour 
and veracity we are disposed to rely, says that 
Charles never came up to the front, but sent 
O’Sullivan with a message, importing that his 
royal highness would be very glad to have the 
attack made, but that Lord George was the best 
judge whether it could be made in time or not. 
Charles, on the other hand, afterwards said that 
upon the army’s halting he rode up to the front to 
inquire the reason, and wus there and then con¬ 
vinced by Lord George Murray of the unavoid¬ 
able necessity of retreating, t Great pains have 
been taken to prove that the Chevalier was deter¬ 
mined to make the attack, or, in other words, to 

S rove that he was mad; and that Lord George 
lurray, in defiance of his authority, insisted upon 
returning. It is scarcely worth examining whether 
the young Pretender wanted to make a night 
attack, with such a force, in broad daylight or not. 
According to Murray, every officer present declared 
against such an insane step; and only Mr. Hepburn 
of Keith, the gentleman volunteer, who had con¬ 
ducted Charles into Holyrood House, was of opi¬ 
nion that the attack might be made, arguing that 
though it were daylight the red coats would be 
drunk with solemnising the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land’s birth-day. Lord George says distinctly 
that there was not one officer present but agreed 
that the best thing to do was to get back to Cul- 
loden as fast as possible, in order that the tired 
men might have some hours’ refreshment; and, re¬ 
peating the assertion that Charles was not come up 
to the front, he adds that he was actually a mile 
behind, so that it would have wasted a considerable 
time to send backward and forward to him for 
orders. “Iam certain,” says his lordship, “as 
things were situated, had we advanced from Kilra- 
vock to Nairn, it would have been near five before 
we could have reached it, and made the disposi¬ 
tions that it would have been requisite to have made 
in our army before we attacked the enemy. No 
person who knows the truth can find fault with this 
retreat. Our design was a surprise and an attack 
before break of day. I never yet heard of one man 
who thought it was to have been done in another 
way. We had not half of our men; and it was 
found impossible to make the attack in the time 
proposed.” Home, who seems to rely on some 
tradition (and he does not here furnish any docu¬ 
mentary evidence), says that several of the officers 
advised a retreat, as daylight was so nem; that others 
declared themselves for marching forward, and 
that Mr. Hepburn, in particular, urged Lord George 
to order the men to march on as fast as they could. 

“ While Mr. Hepburn was speaking a drum beat. 
Don’t you hear ? said Lord George. The enemy are 
alarmed; we can’t surprise them. I never expected, 
said Mr. Hepburn, toflhd them asleep; but it is 

• Letter from Lord O. Murray, railing himwlf Do VaUignle, to , 
W. Hamilton, E«q., in Home’* Aypcudlx. 

t See Charkw'a uuwera to queried pmented. at the requeit of ! 
Home, by Qeddw, the Roman Catholic Buhop of Edinburgh, in 
Home'a Appendix. j 


much better to march on and. attack them than to. 
retreat, for they will most certainly follow stud 
oblige^ to fight when we shall be in a much 
worse condition than we are now.” * But though 
Hepburn was a brave man he was no general, and, 
if he really said these words, it is nevertheless cer¬ 
tain that the whole hope of the Highlanders lay in 
taking the English ariqy by surprise, and finding 
them, if not all dead asleep in their tents, stupified 
with drink. It is said moreover by Home himself 
—and the fact is exceedingly probable—that the 
Duke of Cumberland had certain information of 
this night march towards Nairn, from several 
people in his pay who spoke the Highland lan¬ 
guage, wore the Highland dress, mixed with.the 
rebels as they marched, and stole away from them 
at different times—a thing easy to do in the dark¬ 
ness, and when so many were lying down from 
exhaustion in the wood or lagging behind. Volun-. 
tecr Ray, who was in Nairn at the time, says sim¬ 
ply—“ The rebels expecting to find us merry 
marched to attack us in our camp; but, not arriv¬ 
ing in due time, and our men bring got under 
arms, they returned without making us a visit.” 
All accounts agree that the Highland army hurried 
back whence it had come, and that most of them 
were at or near Culloden by five in the morning. 
But the Duke of Cumberland, with his men fresh 
and vigorous, and well fed, was close behind them, 
having marched away from Nairn between four 
and five. Orders had been given for collecting 
some meat and drink on the field; but either the 
supply was insufficient, or it did not arrive in time; 
for. many of the Highlanders slipped off in search 
of food. Others, exhausted by hunger and want of 
sleep, fell upon the moor, as if careless whether the 
English dragoons rode over them or not. “ By 
this means,” says the Highland officer, “ we wanted 
in the action at least one-tliird of our best men, 
and of those who did engage many had hurried all 
the way from Inverness.” Perhaps the desperate, 
tired condition of the men had as much to do as 
the folly of Charles and his favourite advisers, 
Sheridan and O’Sullivan, in defeating a plan sug¬ 
gested by Lord George Murray. Tins plan was to 
march to some good ground upon the south side 
of the water of Nairn, to draw the Duke <rf Cum¬ 
berland up afterwards to passes in the mountains, 
and to prolong the^war in the very heart of the 
Highlands. Overlooking too much, perhaps, the 
present condition of their troops, and the future 
difficulty Of victualling Jhem, Lord George says— 
"Why what I have now mentioned .was not per¬ 
formed, let them answer, who were determined 
against a hill campaign, as they called it. What 
I can aver is, that myself and most of the clans, 
at least all, those I spoke with, were for this 
operation; and hta royal highness could hare 
supported the fatigue as well 'as any person in 
the army. It's true Sir Thomas Sheridan &c., 
could not have undergone it; so we wens obliged 
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«4o be undone for their ease. As to provisions, 
had I been allowed to have any direction, we 
would not have wanted (though perhaps hot the 
best) for years, as long as there were cattle in the 
Highlands or meal in the Lowlands.” 

In the mean while the English army was com¬ 
ing on with a broad front, divided into three 
columns of five battalions each, with the artillery 
and baggage following the first column on the 
right, which moved by the sea-coast, and with the 
cavalry covering the left wing, which stretched to¬ 
wards the hills. The men were in the best spirits, 
and even the dragoons that had tied at Colt Brigg, 
at Prestonpans, and Falkirk, seemed fully deter¬ 
mined never to fly again. About eight o’clock a 
Cameron, one of Locheil’s lieutenants, who had 
been left dead asleep in Kilravock wood, when the 
halt had been made, came running into Culloden 
House and informed Charles and his principal 
officers, who were taking a little rest in Duncan 
Forbes’s mansion, that the English were in full 
march. Thereupon hurried orders were issued 
to move the fatigued and sadly thinned regiments 
to a part of Culloden moor, about half a mile to 
the west of the place where they had been drawn 
up in battle array the day before. The High¬ 
landers formed in two lines with a body of reserve. 
Great discontent was given to one of the bravest 
and most powerful of the clans, whose superstitions 
were excited as much as their honour and pride 
were piqued. “We of the clan MacDonald,” 
says the Highland Officer, “ thought it ominous 
we had not this day the right hand in battle as for¬ 
merly, and as we engaged in this enterprise when 
the events proved successful, as at Prestonpans and 
Falkirk, and in which our clans maintained we had 
engaged in all our battles and struggles in behulf 
of our royal family since the battle of Bannockburn, 
on which glorious day Robert the Bruce bestowed 
this honour upon Angus MacDonald, Lord of the 
Isles, as a reward for his never-to-be-forgot fidelity 
to that brave prince, in protecting him for above 
nine months in his country of lluchlin, Isla, and 
Uist, as the same name has done since to his royal 
successor Prince Charles.”* Instead of the Mac¬ 
Donalds the Atholl brigade .had the right of the 
first line; in the centre stood the Camerons of 
Locheil, the Stuarts of Appin, the Frasers, the 
Macintoshes, the MacLauchlans, the MacLeans, 
the Fergusons, and the Roy Stuarts; and on the 
extreme left were the MacDonalds, who formed three 
regiments under their respective chiefs, ClanRonald, 
Keppoch, and Glengary. Lord George Murray, 
incomparably the best of Charles’s generals, com¬ 
manded on the right, and Lord John Drummond 
on the left. The second line consisted of Lord 
Ogitvie’s regiment, which had the right of Lord 
Lewis Gordon’s men, Glenbu&et’s regiment, the 
Duke of Perth’s, Lord John Dummond’s, and the 
Irish piquets, who stood on the extreme left. This 
second line was commanded by Stapleton. On the 
right of the first line, and somewhat behind it, were 

• Lockhart Paper*. 


two or three troops of horse—nearly all that re¬ 
mained in the service, or that remained mounted, 
for the rapid marches and counter-marches, the 
sad roads of the Highlands, and the sadder want 
of proper forage had knocked up all the rest 
of the horses.—The body of reserve, in which 
Charles placed himself on a small eminence, 
behind the right of the second line, consisted of 
Lord Kilmarnock’s regiment of foot guards, and 
some two or three dozen of horse, the miserable 
remnant of Lord Pitsligo’s and Lord Strath- 
allan’s cavalry. The right flank of the High¬ 
land army was covered with a strong stone wall. 

It appears that the Duke of Cumberland hardly 
expected that the Highlanders would stand for 
battle; but he found them arranged in this 
order when he came up with them at about eleven 
o'clock. He halted within half a mile of their 
first line, and then formed his columns into two 
lines of foot, with a morass on his right, between 
him and the sea shore, which secured that flank. 
He placed two of his regiments of dragoons and 
four companies of Argyllshire Highlanders on his 
left, to fall upon the enemy’s right; and, in addi¬ 
tion to his two lines, he formed a very strong body 
of reserve with the Duke of Kingston’s horse, the 
rest of the Argyllshire foot, and two or three 
English regiments. The Scots Royals had the right 
of the first line, and Burrell’s regiment, which had 
behaved so well at Falkirk, had the left of the foot. 
In the second line, which, like the first, consisted 
of six full regiments, Howard's regiment had the 
right and Wolfe’s the left; but when the battle 
began one or two other regiments were brought 
forward from the reserve, and placed on the left by 
the side of Wolfe’s, and additional squadrons of 
horse were sent to the flanks of both lines. Ten 
pieces of well served artillery were placed in the 
intervals between the regiments of the front line: 
the right flank was commanded by Major General 
Bland, the left by Lord Ancram, the centre by the 
Earl of Albemarle:—this was the front line. In 
the second line the Duke of Cumberland was on 
the right, and his favourite Gei eral Hawley on the 
left. While these dispositions were making, and 
each army was trying to outflank the other, there 
set in a heavy shower of rain, “ which,” says 
Volunteer Ray, “was very discouraging, remember¬ 
ing the Falkirk affair.” But this time the English 
had the wind and the rain at their backs, and the 
Highlanders in their faces. When the English 
came withiwsfive or six hundred paces of the enemy 
they got upon soft and boggy ground, which was 
also calculated to revive unpleasant recollections; 
but, when the artillery horses and the heavy guns 
stuck fast in the mire, the soldiers cheerfully 
slung their firelockB and dragged the cannon across 
the bog with the strength of their own arms. 
While this was doing the weather grew fair, and the 
Highlanders from behind a strip of old wall begau 
to fire with their cannon. But their pieces were so 
badly served and so badly .pointed that they did no 
other mischief than carrying off the leg of a common 
3 z 
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soldier in Bligh's regiment. At about one o’clock 
Cumberland commenced replying to this can¬ 
nonade ; and, as his guns were exceedingly well 
Served, they made a slaughter-house of the High¬ 
landers’ irregular and crazy battery, cutting at the 
same time lanes through some of the clan regi¬ 
ments/ It was with extreme difficulty that Lord 
George Murray and his officers could keep their 
men in their positions to face this murderous fire; 
—the Highlanders wanted to run, but forward and 
not backward from the field; they wanted to 
take the cannon with the broadsword, as they had 
done at Prcstonpans. “ Not liking this way 
of fighting,” says Ray, who was in the English 
front, “ they came running forward in their furious 
wild way on our right, where his royal highness 
had placed himself to receive them, imagining the 
greatest push would be there: they came down 
three several times within a hundred yards of our 
men, firing their pistols and brandishing their 
swords; but our soldiers appeared as if they took 
little notice of their bravadoes.” The cannonade 
lasted nearly an hour, during which time Cumber¬ 
land made several changes in the disposition of his 
army; the most important of which was bringing 
up Wolfe’s regiment from the second line, where 
the men were standing in water up to their ankles, 
to the front line, and there placing them, en 
potence , or forward at a right angle from the left 
flank, so as to make a new front, and to fire upon 
the flank of the Highlanders if they should come 
forward in full force. The duke then placed him¬ 
self in the frqnt of Howard’s regiment between the 
two lines, and'ColonelBelford, who had the charge 
of the artillery, threw some ball, so well that they 
broke ground in the midst of Charles’s reserve, 
bespattered the Chevalier’s face with dirt, and 
killed one of his attendants. Upon seeing that 
masses of the Highlanders were breaking from their 
centre and right to cqme forward, Belford, who had 
been using common cannon-ball, loaded his field- 
pieces with grape-shot. The clan Macintosh came 
right on to the English centre, but the fire of the 
field-pieces and the small arms of the 21st regi¬ 
ment made them incline to the right; other clans, 
however, advanced to their support; and then, in 
spite, of grape-shot and musketry in front, and the 
flank fire from Wolfe’s regiment, they fired their 
pieces, threw down their muskets, and attacked 
the English left, sword in hand, broke through 
Burrel’s regiment in the first line, and pushed for¬ 
ward, through the gap they had made, on the second 
line; but there they were checked%y Sempill’s 
regiment, which, kneeling down, reserved their 
fire till they came close up, and then, with their 
bayonets fixed, gave a terrible discharge, that 
brought a great many of them to the ground. 
Most of those who did not fall turned back after 
they had killed Lord Robert Kerr and some twenty 
men. A few of the most desperate still pressed 
on with their broadswords and targets to break 
into Sempill's regiment; but not a man of them 
could succeed; they all dropped at the point 


of the well-directed bayonets.* It was calcu¬ 
lated that from four to five hundred of them felF 
dead or desperately wounded between the two lines 
of the English army. This was, in fact, almost 
all the fighting; the rest of the operations at Cul- 
loden and beyond it were little more than pursuit, 
slaughter, and butchery. When the regiments on 
the right of the Highland first line made this 
attack, the regiments on the left of that line, the 
Fergusons and the three MacDonald clans, who 
thought that they ought to have been on the right, 
did not accompany the forward movement, but 
hung back till the Macintoshes were goring them¬ 
selves on the English bayonets. Then they came 
forward, gave a general discharge, threw down 
their muskets, and drew their claymores; but the 
grape-shot and the musket-shot, right in their teeth, 
made them pause, and, when the MacDonalds saw 
the Macintoshes running back from the gap they 
had made, they also went off, pursued by some 
English dragoons. The Irish piquets in Charles’s 
second line tired upon the dragoons, and made 
them either halt or wheel about. Through this 
timely check the MacDonalds, the Fergusons, 
and all that remained of the Macintoshes, got back 
to the main body, which was now formed into one 
single line instead of two. But in another direc¬ 
tion Cumberland’s cavalry performed a more im¬ 
portant service than the dragoons that had pursued 
the MacDonalds. General-Hawley, with four 
companies of the Campbells of Argyllshire, had 
succeeded in breaking down the cast wall of the 
inclosure, whose north wall covered the flank of 
the Highlanders, killed all the men that were in 
that inclosure, and pulled down other parts of the 
wall; and through these apertures Lord Ancram 
led Lord Mark Kerr’s dragoons and some of 
Cobham’s, and formed on the right flank of the 
rebels, a little behind them. With that mass of 
horse standing in that threatening position, and 
with the whole of the English infantry and artillery, 
and other clouds of cavalry corning on full in their 
front, the mountaineers lost heart completely, and 
began to go off the field in small parties, some 
with their chief and officers, and others without 
them. “ At this sight,” says Ray, who is an un- 
courteous critic of Charles’s military conduct, but 
whose assertions are supported by every contem¬ 
porary authority at all entitled to credit, “ their 
mock prince wheeled off and fled; so that he had 
then the honour of being in the front, which held 
on with so much courage that he crossed the river 
at the nearest place, at the hazard of drowning, 
and never stopped nor looked behind him until 
he got to Lord Lovat’s house, where he stayed 
all night.” It is said, that Lord Elcho, before the 

* According to a latter published shortly after in the Scots Maga¬ 
zine, the Duke of Cumberland had mode a sensible alteration in the 
mode of managing the Bayonet against the Highlanders-before 
this the bayonet-man attacked the swordsman fronting him: now 
the left-hand bayonet-man attacked the swordsman fronting his 
right-hand man. He was then covered by the adversary's target 
where he was open on his left, and the adversary’s right was open 
to him. This manner made an essential difference; staggered the 
enemy, who were not prepared to alter their way of fighting, and de¬ 
stroyed them in a manner rather to be conceived than told. 
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bloody game was quite finished, rode up to Charles 
and implored him to head a general and desperate 
charge in person; that the Chevalier turned pale 
and refused; and that thereupon Elcho called him 
an Italian coward and scoundrel, and swore Jie 
would never serve him or speak to him again. 
The authority for the fact is Lord Elcho himself; 
and, though his lordship lived an exile for the 
Stuarts’ cause, he would never again see Prince 
Charles, and used to leave Paris as soon as the 
Chevalier entered it.* On the other hand, it is 
affirmed that Charles desired to go from his place 
in the rear and rally the Highlanders, and that he 
was only forced from the field by the entreaties of 
Sheridan and others, who represented the attempt 
as desperate, and the success of it impossible. 
Nay, according to a cornet of his horseguards, who 
summons ‘ his eyes’ to witness the truth, Charles 
would not move until O’Sullivan laid hold of the 
reins of his horse and turned him about. The 
weight of authority is, however, on the side of 
Lord Elcho, a man of bravery and honour. Nor 
can we ever give much credit to the stories of 
mere intentions. It is so easy to say that Charles 
intended the charge, and that his tender friends 
prevented him! Yet all his valour in battle rests 
upon these stories. Walter Scott says, correctly, 
that after the battle was over there was no hope 
of collecting the Highlanders, who fled to their 
mountains and glens; hut a hero would most 
assuredly have attempted a charge with the left 
wing and part of the second line when the right 
was repulsed; this, in similar cases, had been 
done over and over again, successfully or other¬ 
wise, by every veteran general; and it was 
neither done, nor, as we believe, attempted by the 
Chevalier. Under the circumstances the charge 
would and must have failed; but it was better 
for the Highlanders to throw away their lives in 
battle than to be butchered as they were in their 
retreat, and afterwards in their hiding-places ; 
and it behoved a young man who had set him¬ 
self forward as the romantic hero of the age 
to risk life and all in the decisive struggle. As 
it was, the fugitives went off in two large bodies, 
the larger one consisting of western Highlanders, 
directing their flight towards Badenoch; the other, 
and much smaller one, consisting of the Frasers, 
Lord John Drummond’s regiment, and the Irish 
piquets, retreating to Inverness. The latter body 
suffered most, being pursued till within a mile of 
Inverness by the«Duke of Cumberland’s horse, 
who made few prisoners, but shot or cut down 
nearly every officer they overtook; for they had 
learned from their Toyal commander that rebels 
had no claim to mercy, while most of the dra¬ 
goons were made fierce and pitiless by the re¬ 
collections of the defeats and humiliations they 
had sustained. Cumberland and the infantry 
followed leisurely towards Inverness. When near 
the town a drummer presented himself with a 
letter from the French officers, and Irish officers 

, * MS. Memoir* of Lord Elcho, a* cited by Walter Scott. 


that had been in Louis’s service offering .to 
surrender themselves prisoners to his royal high¬ 
ness, and invoking from the English generous 
quarter and honourable treatment.” The duke 
promised them quarter, and then»sent forward 
a company of grenadiers, who took possession 
of Inverness and of the arms which the French 
and Irish there laid down. It appears that 
the Highlanders lost three times more men in 
the retreat than in the battle, and that, altogether, 
there perished on that bloody day from 2000 to 
2500 men. Many of their bravest chiefs were 
killed or miserably wounded on the field. Mac 
Lean of Drimnin, after losing two of his sons, 
was killed by a random shot while turning to look 
for his third son; Cameron of Locheil fell wounded 
with grape-shot, hut was carried off' by two bro¬ 
thers between whom he was advancing; Mac 
Donald of Keppoch was wounded by a musket- 
shot, which brought him to the ground; a friend 
ran to his assistance, told him that the wound was 
not mortal, and implored him to exert himself and 
join in the retreat; but Keppoch begged his friend 
to take care of himself, and, rising to his feet, he 
soon received another shot, which dispatched him. 
In the regiments which had charged Burrel’s regi¬ 
ment, and thrown themselves upon the bayonets of 
Sempill’s, there was scarcely an officer or a first- 
rank man left alive. According to the official re¬ 
turns published by Cumberland and the govern¬ 
ment, the loss of the English in killed, wounded, 
and missing, officers and men, amounted only to 
310. It is ntit easy to say what was the exact 
force engaged. A report furnished /to Home from 
the State-Paper Office states that the effective force 
of Cumberland’s army at Aberdeen on the 28th 
of March was, rank and file, 7179 men. He 
may have left some detachments in his rear, 
but in his advance to Culloden he was joined 
by Lord Albemarle, who brought some rein¬ 
forcements with him. Ray, however, says that 
there were only 5721 rank and file in the 
king’s army on the day of the battle; but this 
appears to be an intentional error, and it may be 
fairly assumed that Cumberland had from 7000 
to 8000 men, fresh and in excellent condition, 
while the Highlanders, with th^ir allies, could not 
possibly have mustered 4000, find these, as we 
have seen, exhausted by hunger, incessant fatigue, 
and that fatal night march and countermarch which 
made their condition—bad enough before-—worse 
than ever. 'The ministry at Lopde®, and the 
friends and dependants about the ddke^styled this 
a great and glorious victory; but there was no glory 
in it or about it. His royal highness himself 
called it a “ complete victory j” and complete it 
certainly was. “ I thank God most heartily,” he 
says in a letter to ministers, “ that I was an instru¬ 
ment in the affair, and that the glory of the day 
was owing entirely to the British troops, who fully 
retrieved the little stain of Falkirk without any 
assistance from the Hessians, though they might 
have saved us a good deal of trouble, and were of 
3 z 2 
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feme use, even in their inactive state.” If all 
tile Hessians had been up at Culloden, Cumber¬ 
land’s army would have exceeded 13,000 men! 
The carnage which had been committed, and which 
was still committing, by his moveable columns, 
his royal highness was pleased to style M a little 
blood-letting , which has only weakened the mad¬ 
ness, but not at all cured it.”* “ If,” says he, 

“ we had destroyed every man of them, such is 
the soil, rebellion would sprout out again.” In 
another letter he says,—But my greatest plea¬ 
sure is, in hoping that the king may have restored 
his favour to the troops, and that the nation in 
general find that their own army is almost as good 
as a foreign one.”t If these words were not 
meant in irony they were a gross insult to the 
English nation ; his royal highness ought to 
have recollected that the English had been the 
foremoBt soldiers in the world ; that no very long 
time ago—no further back than the days of Marl¬ 
borough—they had beaten every enemy opposed to 
them; and that, if this tide of triumph had been 
turned back at various periods., it was not owing to 
any degeneracy in the men, but to the blundering, 
the ignorance, the indolence, and fatuity of their 
commanders. But in those grovelling days, when 
our king and our ministers sought to fight their 
battles with Hanoverians and HessianB, and subsi¬ 
dized mercenaries, it had become the fashion to 
apeak of the descendants of the Englishmen that 
fought at Creasy and Azincourt, at Blenheim and 
Ramillies, as men unfit for soldiers; and this de¬ 
grading of the military character of the nation had 
the worst effect upon its general character. We 
can almost excuse his royal highness for thirsting 
for the blood of the doubly-damned traitor, Fraser 
of Lovat. Immediately after the battle of Culloden 
he wrote to ministers—“ I believe old Lovat will 
not escape me. I have several parties out for him, 
and papers such as will suffice to prove high 
treason upon him.” The Chevalier, as we have 
stated, fled straight from the field of Culloden to 
Lovat’s house, and there he and the old fox met 
for the first and for the last time. Walter Scott 
has preserved, in magical colours, the picture 
drawn of this strange meeting by an eye and ear 
witness“ A lady, who, when a girl, was residing 
in Lord Lovat’s family, described to us the unex¬ 
pected appearance of Prince Charles and his flying 
attendants at Castle Dounie. The wild, desolate 
vale on which she was gazing with indolent com¬ 
posure was at once so suddenly filled with horse¬ 
men riding furiously towards the castle, that, im¬ 
pressed with the belief that they were fairies, who, 
according to Highland tradition, are visible to 
men only from one twinkle of the eyelid to another, 
she strove to refrain from the vibration which she 
believed would occasion the strange and magni¬ 
ficent apparition to become invisible. To Lord 

• " I tremble,” addi the conqueror of Culloden, " for four that 
tUs vile *pot may etill be the ruin of thi» iiland and of onr family.” 

t Letter* from the Duke of Cumberland to the Duke of New- 
oaitle, iu Coae’i Memoin of the Pelham Adminlitration. 


Lovat it brought a certainty more dread fid than.- 
the presence of fairies or even demons. The tower 
on which he had depended had fallen to crush 
him, and he only met the Chevalier to exchange 
mutual condolences.”* Lovat was then so old and 
infirm that he could neither ride nor walk, but he 
agreed with Locheil and other chiefs in recom¬ 
mending the prosecution of a mountain war, or at 
least the keeping together of the clans, so as to 
present a bold countenance to the enemy, and 
obtain honourable or merciful conditions. But the 
Chevalier’s head was completely bewildered ; his 
chief favourites and advisers were only anxious to 
get back to France; and, changing his dress, 
Charles stole away by night, and crossed the 
mountains to Invergarie, near Fort Augustus, 
which fort had been set fire to and burnt by a 
body of Highlanders the day before the battle of 
Culloden. Left to shift for himself, old Lovat put 
himself in a sort of hammock, and was carried 
away to a good hiding-place on the shoulders of 
some of his clan. 

Lord George Murray had succeeded in rallying 
at Ruthven about 1200 of the fugitives from Cul¬ 
loden, and was sustained by the confident hope of 
collecting such an army as might face Cumberland 
again; but there was no corresponding spirit on 
the part of the Chevalier; there was no means of 
provisioning an army; and, instead of increasing, 
the body of 1200 men began to disperse. Yet 
Lord George did not give up the cause as hope¬ 
less until he received a message from Charles 
urging the chiefs and men in arms to look to their 
own safety. At Invergarie Charles himself became 
almost a solitary fugitive, and began to trust to 
holes in the rocks and other hiding-places for his 
safety. All his company took leave of him except 
O’Sullivan, O’Neile, and one Burke, a common 
servant, who knew the country well, and was kept 
as a guide. With this slight attendance Charles 
stole secretly from Invergarie to Loch Arkaig, in 
Lochaber, and then to Glenboisdale, where he 
lurked a day or two, and where he received a message 
from Lord George Murray, entreating him not to 
leave Scotland just yet. The Chevalier replied to 
Lord George that he must go to France, but that 
he hoped to return soon with powerful reinforce¬ 
ments which he was quite sure of obtaining. He 
also left a paper, written and signed by himself, 
containing an account of his designs ; but this 
paper was not to be opened or shown to his friends 
till a certain number of days after he had em¬ 
barked for the continent. Bul*to embark was no 
such easy matter ; the English cruisers continued 
to do their duty well, and no French ship appeared 
to take off the forlorn adventurer. 

Two days after the battle of Culloden, Brigadier 
Mordaunt was detached into the Fraser*’ country 
with 900 foot, and there he seized a great number 
of cattle and a quantity of oatmeal, said to have 
been collected for the use of the rebel army. “ He 

* Art. in Quarterly R*vl«w> 
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went also, says volunteer Ray, “toLord Lovat’s 
'house, that nest and cage of unclean birds, where 
much treason and rebellion had been hatched: he 
only found the nest, for the birds were flown: 
however, he thought proper to purge it from all 
pollutions by fire.” The Puke of Cumberland 
advanced to the smoking ruins of Fort Augustus, 
and established himself there in the very centre of 
the rebellious districts, sending out parties in all 
directions to scourge the land, to cut off every 
Highlander found in arms, and to track them to 
their hiding-places in their glens and mountains. 
In a short time all the gaols were crammed, not¬ 
withstanding a great number being shipped off 
for Newcastle; and more were killed or starved 
than were made prisoners. Every encouragement 
was given to the fierce passions of the Argyllshire 
men and the other Whig clans or hereditary ene¬ 
mies of the Jacobite Highlanders; and the worst 
rabble of the regular army were let loose to plun¬ 
der and destroy. In many places the dispersed 
clans were hunted down like wild beasts—tracked 
to their dens and holes in the hill sides, and either 
burnt or smothered by combustible materials 
lighted at the mouths of those crannies, or com¬ 
pelled to come out to fall upon the bayonets and 
swords of their pursuers. These men were not 
likely to make a distinction which their royal 
leader could not or would not make: the duke 
had declared that blood-letting was the best remedy, 
that every man that wore the tartan in those 
parts was a rebel and traitor, whose body, soul, 
and goods were forfeited;—and so the soldiers 
slashed and plundered wherever they came, with¬ 
out any attention to guilt or innocence, or to 
degrees of guilt or degrees of misfortune. In many 
places they swept the country so bare of every thing 
that the inhabitants were left to perish with hunger 
on the hill sides; and, if tradition is to be credited, 
there were not wanting cases where the horrors of 
hunger led to the atrocities of cannibalism. The 
English soldiers, it appears, were allowed to carry 
off for their own use all the cattle and horses they 
could find; and Volunteer Ray describes, with dis¬ 
gusting facetiousness, the abundance of the booty 
and the uses the men made of it.* A host of 

* Thin Cumberland volunteer had no taste for the picturesque. 
He describe* the Highlands.with their black mountains and streamsof 
water rolling down them, as a sight sufficient to give a well-bred dog 
the vapours; and he assures us that these solitary horrors occasioned 
uumbers of the English to faU sick daily, as well in their minds ns 
bodies. " This." he adds, “ might have been still worse, had it not 

been for the duke's presence..And, to divert their melancholy, 

hia royal highness and officers frequently gave money to be run for 
by Highland lionet, sometimes without saddles or bridles, both men 
and women riding; here were also many foot-races performed by 
both sexes, which afforded many droll scenes. It was necessary to 
entertain life in this manner, otherwise the people were in danger 
of being nffoeted with hypochondriacal melancholy. At this time 
most of the toldien had horses, which they bought and sold to each 
other at a low price, and on which they rode about, neglecting their 
duty, whfcffi mads It necessary to publish an order to mrt with them, 
otherwise they wen aU to be shot. 1 saw a soldier ridiug on one of 
the* horses, whim, being met by a comrade, lie asked him, ‘Tom, 
what host thou given for the galloway T Tom answered, ■ Haifa- 
crown.’ To which the other mplied, with an oath, * He is too dear; 
1 saw a better bought for eighteen pence.' Notwithstanding the low 
price, the vast quantity of cattle such as oxen, horses, sheen, and 
goats taken from the rebels, and bought up by the lump by the 
jockeys and formers from Yorkshire and south of Scotland came to a 
great deal of money, all which was divided amongst the men that 


witnesses of all parties, including even officers in 
the English army, speak to such atrocities as had 
not been witnessed in our island since the dark 
ages. Among these witnesses are bishops and 
clergymen of the episcopal church, presbyterian 
ministers and elders, gentlemen of rank and cha¬ 
racter, who gave in specific cases with names and 
dates, and their signatures attached to their papers, 
so that we can scarcely escape from a harrowing 
and revolting narrative by a comforting doubt in 
Highland and Jacobite exaggerations. As a last 
touch to the horrible picture, we may mention what 
is asserted on indisputable authority, that die High¬ 
land women were subjected to the last indignity 
and brutality, that their children were frequently 
shot, stabbed, or thrown over the rocks, and that 
it became a common spectacle to see men, women, 
and children, frantic with hunger, following in the 
track of the plunderers, and imploring for the 
blood and offal of their own black cattle, carried 
off and slaughtered for the use of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s army. The hangman Hawley dis¬ 
tinguished himself in this war of extermination, 
which lasted without check or pause till the month 
of July, when his royal highness repaired to Lon¬ 
don to claim and wear his sullied laurels. He left 
behind him in Scotland the name of the Butcher , 
and the people of England, disgusted sooner than 
any other with cruelty, confirmed this title to the 
hero of Culloden.* 

The English parliament had not waited for his 
arrival to testify their gratitude for the glorious 
victory, both Houses having voted, nemine contra - 
dicentej lettefs of thanks to his royal highness for 
the eminent and very important services performed 
by him; and the Commons, in addressing his ma¬ 
jesty upon this glorious occasion, had said in their 
cencluding paragraph, that, being truly sensible of 
the eminent courage and conduct of his royal 
highness, they were impatiently desirous and 
would be found quite ready to give his royal high¬ 
ness such distinguishing marks of public gratitude 
as should be most agreeable to his majesty. As 
the king is the fountain of honour, parliament 
could only give money; and when his majesty, in 
a message delivered on the 13th of May, recom¬ 
mended to the consideration of the Commons “the 
settling an additional revenue upon his said son 
and his issue male,” the dutiful Commons pre¬ 
pared to vote the people’s money; and on the 
very next day no less than a sun* of 25,000/. per 
annum, payable out of the duties and revenues 

» <■ 

brought them in, who were sent out in partial in March of the Pre¬ 
tender ; and they frequently cume to rebels' houses who had left 
them, and wouhl not be reduced to obedience; these sort our soldiers 
commonly plundered and burnt, so that many grew rich by their 
share of spoil.” Tho Rev. James Hay, of Inverness, says, in nn 
attestation sent to Bishop Forbes in the month of June, that the 
women that rode races on horseback, for the amusement of the Eng¬ 
lish camp at Fort Augustus were naked, and that, iu other particu¬ 
lars, there was the grossest indecency and depravity. 

• » The king," says Horace Walpole, •* is much inclined to some 
mercy; but the dnke, who has not so much of Cauar after a victory 
as is gaining it, it fur th« utmtt meritg. It was lately proposed in 
the city to present him with the freedom of some company; one of 
the aldermen said aloud, then let it be of the Butvheri.’’-Letter tv 
Jfmin. 
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composing the aggregate fund -was added to the 
duke’s income of 15,000/., payable out of die civil 
list. Out of doors this reward seemed sufficiently 
high, but within doors it was not opposed by a 
single voice. The patriot Pitt, who was now half 
a deputy treasurer for Ireland, was himself ready 
to propose this large annual grant; but the Duke 
of Cumberland thought that the proposition would 
come better from the first minister; and so Mr. 
Pelham made it. As Pitt was on the ladder of 
promotion, as he was about being advanced to the 
post of paymaster of the forces, we believe he would 
have asked 50,000/. a-year instead of 25,000/., 
if the king, who really fixed the sum which was 
represented as the spontaneous offering of the par¬ 
liament and people of England, had chosen to 
suggest the larger allowance. The legacy of 
10,000/. which the old Duchess of Marlborough 
had left him to encourage him in his patriotic 
opposition, and to enable him to bear life without 
office, ought to have burned in the great orator’s 
pocket, and to have confused the rolling and sono¬ 
rous periods of his eloquence ; but Pitt seems to 
have been high above such influences—insensible 
to shame or contrition on such paltry points, which 
he, no doubt, considered as unworthy the attention 
of a man of his transcendant genius. “ We have 
amply prepared for the duke’s reception,” says 
• Horace Walpole, “ by settling on him immediately 
and for ever 25,000/. a-year; .... it was ima¬ 
gined that the Prince of Wales would have opposed 
this, on the reflection that 50,000/. was thought 
enough for him, though heir to the crown, and 
abounding in issue; but he has wisely refected 
forwards , and likes the precedent.”* The grati¬ 
tude of the parliament and cabinet seemed to begin 
and end with his royal highness. On the very 
day on which 25,000/. a-year were proposed for 
the Duke of Cumberland, we find Duncan Forbes, 
the lord president, begging and entreating for 
1500/., notas a pension to himself, not as a re¬ 
ward for his invaluable services, but to enable him 
to make payment of sums of money he had bor¬ 
rowed for the service of government. “ Above 
nine months ago,” says this able and excellent 
man, “ my zeal led me into this north country to 
quench a very furious rebellion, without arms, 
without money, without credit; and if the king’s 
enemies are to be credited, my endeavours were 
attended with some success. His majesty was 
pleased to entraft me with the disposition of com¬ 
missions for raising some independent companies: 
which I accordingly raised and employed—I hope 
usefully. The Marquess of Tweeddale, then secre¬ 
tary of state for Scotland, acquainted me, by order, 
that, for supplying any extraordinary expense, I 
was to draw on Mr. Pelham; but the total inter¬ 
ruption of correspondence made my receiving 
money on such drafts impossible, and I was 
forced to supply the necessary expense, after em¬ 
ploying what money of my own 1 could come at 

• Letter toH. Mann. 


in this country, by borrowing upon my proper 
notes such small sums as I could hear of. The 
rebellion is now happily over; and the persons 
who lent me this money at a pinch are now justly 
demanding payment; and I, who cannot coin, 
and who never hitherto was dunned, find myself 
uneasy. The whole of die small sums does not 
exceed 1500/. Now if Mr. Pelham would im¬ 
press that money into the hands of George Ross, 
or any other person, to be remitted to me to ac¬ 
count ; or if he would authorise me to draw upon 
him, or upon any other person whom he' may 
direct, for that sum, in like manner to account, it 
would tend much to the quiet of my mind. I 
have of this date wrote to Mr. Pelham on this 
subject.”* But it was in vain that Duncan 
Forbes wrote, and his friends and the friendB of 
justice represented his case to a most corrupt, 
jobbing, and selfish ministry. The amount of 
his'services was known to most men, and it was 
equally notorious that he had not only begged and 
borrowed, but that he had expended three years’ 
rent of his own estates in the public cause. He 
had also exposed himself to more personal danger, 
and, though a judge, a man of the pen, a quiet 
domestic man, had undergone far more fatigue, 
than any general engaged in his majesty’s service 
in Scotland. All this, we say, and more than this, 
must have been known to ministers, and yet the 
government, of which the magnanimous Pitt was a 
member, not only left his merit unrewarded, but 
absolutely failed to pay him either the money he 
had spent out of his own private fortune or the 
debts he had contracted. The blood turns back 
cold to the heart in contemplating this base ex¬ 
ample of national or rather ministerial ingratitude. 
An excuse has been found for the king in the sup¬ 
position that* he did not know the whole of the 
case,—that he knew nothing except by the report 
of his ministers, who had Forbes entirely at their 
mercy, and who Felt that to have displayed the ex¬ 
tent of his services would have been to discover to 
the sovereign the extent of their own demerit; 
since their want of foresight and preparation, their 
selfish intrigues and jealousies, had allowed a 
paltry danger to become a great one, and had 
plunged the whole island into doubt, peril, and 
perplexity.t But if we admit that the truth was 
concealed from George—and there is a difficulty 
in the full admission—we cannot allow ourselves 
to believe that the facts could be disguised from 
the Duke of Cumberland, though we can very 
easily credit the hypothesis that his royal highness 
took a mortal offence wjien the lord president, like 
a Scotchman and a man of humanity, tried to 
make him hold his bloody hand; and, as a conse¬ 
quence of this resentment, that Cumberland, who 
repeatedly declared that there was not a man in 
Scotland to be trusted—that all were Jacobites 
alike—may have given encouragement to the 

* Letter from the Lord President to Mr. Scroope. in Addenda to 
CuUoden Papers. 

t See Introduction to CuUoden Papers. 
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cabinet to persevere in their foul injustice. It is 
upon record, that when Duncan Forbes manfully 
remonstrated with the duke against the enormities 
committing by the soldiery, and invoked the laws 
of his country, Cumberland exclaimed, “ Laws! 
what laws? I’ll make a brigade give laws!” 
And when the high-minded Scot made interces¬ 
sion in favour of his old neighbours and friends 
the Highland chiefs, whose wild schemes he had 
opposed to the very utmost, and when he endea¬ 
voured to show that some allowance, some con¬ 
sideration was due to early education and the 
force of habit, and that the Jacobitism of the 
Highland gentlemen might be cured by other 
means than the gallows and the block, and when 
he tried to preserve to the Highlanders their 
picturesque and convenient dress, as fitted to 
their occupations and manner of life, the minis¬ 
try filled up their baseness by half suspecting 
him of disaffection, if not of downright Jacobitism. 
All these things depressed the spirits and broke 
the health of the good old man, and he died not 
long after, at Edinburgh (on the 10th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1747), in the sixty-third year of his age, 
complaining on his death-bed of his reduced for¬ 
tune and of “ the oppression of power,” and ad¬ 
vising his son never to think of getting into parlia¬ 
ment.* His ample fortune was, indeed, left in a 
state of such embarrassment, that the best friends 
of his family saw no prospect of relief, but in 
saving one of his estates by selling the other and 
employing the proceeds in discharging the debts 
he had contracted. “ But,” says a warm-hearted, 
admiring countryman, “ he left behind him a 
name endeared even in these days of strife and 
bitterness, to enemies as to friends, and doubly to 
be honoured by posterity, for that impartiality 
which uniformly distinguished between the cause 
of the country and political party.”t We fear, 
however, that the whole tone of society was too low 
and mean at the middle of the last century to feel 
these things very acutely. As for the govern¬ 
ment, when forty years were passed they were 
guilty of what has been properly called a sort of 
posthumous ingratitude; for in 1784 they arbi¬ 
trarily resumed the privilege of distilling whiskey 
without payment of duty upon the Forbes barony 
of Fairintosh, an immunity conferred in perpetuity 
to compensate Duncan Forbes’s father for the losses 
he had sustained and the exertions he had made at 
the great Whig Revolution of 1688; giving nothing 
in return to the family except a most inadequate 
compensation.!: 

While the Duke of Cumberland was being wel- 
comed into London with illuminations and sky¬ 
rockets, his cousin Charles was wandering from 

* Culloden Paper*. 

t Walter Scott. Art. in Quarterly Review. 

I Introduction to Culloden Paper*. Robert Burns termed the 
old privilege which had been enjoyed by the family for nearly a 
hundred year* 41 Loyal Forbea* chartered boa*tand all the poet* 
and ion* want* of Seotlnnd had celebrated the exceUcnce of the 
Fairintosh whltkey. It wa* proper toretume the immunitythe 
unfairae** lay in not giving, a* was done in other caae*. a proper 
equivalent. 


place to place in the most wretched condition, and 
making himself again interesting, not by his own 
heroism and address, but by the bravery, exquisite 
fidelity, and promptitude of others. This course 
of life lasted five long months, or from April to 
September; and. during all that time not one of 
the hundreds of poor people he was obliged to trust 
could be induced to betray him, even by the 
government offer of thirty thousand pounds. 
Charles, after hiding for a day or two in Glenbois- 
dale, went to Borradale, the place where he landed 
on his first fatal coming to our island: MacDonald 
of Borradale procured him an open boat, with 
eight oars, at Lochnanuagh, and there Charles 
embarked, on the evening of the 26th of April, 
for the Long Island, where he expected to find a 
French vessel. His tutor, Sheridan, the Duke of 
Perth, and others had provided for their escape 
in a better manner, but Charles was still accom¬ 
panied by O’Sullivan, O’Neil, and Burke. After 
encountering a terrific storm and a dark night the 
party landed in Benbecula, on the Long Island, a 
solitary spot wholly destitute of the means of sus¬ 
taining life. They had brought nothing with them 
but four pecks of oatmeal, and upon this and 
the water of a brook they were obliged to subsist 
for two days during which the storm raged. 
When they put again to sea they were driven from 
their course by another tempest which drove them 
into the small island of Glas. Here they were 
received by a farmer or tacksman, who lent one of 
the party a boat to proceed to the island of Lewis, 
where a small trading or fishing vessel was lying. 
Donald MacLeod got safe to Lewis, hired the little 
vessel, and sent notice to Charles that he had done 
bo; but when the Chevalier got to the port of 
Lewis he found that the master of the vessel had 
discovered who he was, and would not stand to his 
bargain or take him aboard on any account. 
Charles and his companions in suffering then 
returned to the open boat which had brought them 
from Lochnanuagh, and put to sea, uncertain 
whither they should go. They had not gone far 
from Lewis when they saw two mcn-of-war under 
sail in the distance, and, taking these ships for 
English, they put about their helm and ran for the 
nearest shore, which was a small island to the 
southward called Issurt. This was a most unhappy 
mistake—the continuance of an unfortunate move; 
for the ships were in fact two French frigates which 
had come over with some money, ammunition, and 
arms, and which had put into Lochnanuagh only 
a few hours after Charles had left that place. Had 
he waited there, or had he ventured near enough to 
discover what the ships really were, his hardships 
would have been ended, and he might have got 
back to the continent early in May, safe and un¬ 
scathed, save by the reflection that his escapade 
had cost the lives of many hundreds of brave men, 
and had plunged into irremediable ruin the 
warmest, if not the sole, friends of his family in 
Britain. When the two ships were out of sight 
he crept along the shores of Issurt and Harris: 
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but here was a fresh alarm!—an English sloop of 
war lying in a harbour on that coast spied his boat, 
but before she could get out his boatmen pulled 
away and got into a small creek on the coast of 
North Uist. There the party lay hid for many 
days supporting life with some dried fish which 
they found in a lone hut. About the middle of 
May they put to sea again and made the island of 
South Uist, where the chief or proprietor of the 
greater part of the island—MacDonald of Clan- 
ronald—comforted and restored the royal fugitive, 
whose health and spirits were breaking, with 
Spanish wine and proper food, and gave him shoes 
and stockings—for the last of the Stuarts was 
almost bare-foot. But his humiliations were not 
over, and it remained for the young hero, who had 
come with oaths to conquer or die, to cover his 
manhood with woman’s clothes, and to follow in 
the train of a young lady as a waiting woman. 
General Campbell, afterwards Duke of Argyll, had 
a commission to search the islands and secure the 
fugitives and the disaffected. With a considerable 
number of men, and several ships of war and trans¬ 
ports, Campbell came to Barra, where he made 
many prisoners; from Barra he sailed to St. 
Kilda, and from St. Kilda he returned to Barra, 
with the determination of going to South Uist and 
searching the island from end to end. And early 
in June South Uist was surrounded on every side 
by ships and boats, while companies of soldiers 
were put on shore to scour the interior and search 
every house, cavern, nook, and corner of the island. 
But Clanronald had pledged his faith, and the 
islanders were resolute to respect the sacred rights 
of hospitality and misfortune; and by a combi¬ 
nation of ingenuity, activity, and vigilance, which 
must have been incessant, and exercised at one 
time or other by nearly every man, woman, and 
child in the place, they contrived to delude the 
troops and to conceal their guest from the first to 
the last week of June, when the generous Flora 
MacDonald undertook to carry Charles to a safer 
place, and procure the means for so doing. This 
young lady, the daughter of MacDonald of Milton, 
in the isle of South Uist, was nearly related to the 
Chevalier’s host Clanronald, and was on a visit at 
his house. She was distressed day after day by 
seeing the danger the Chevalier was running, and 
by hearing accounts of his distressed condition 
from his constant attendant O’Neil, who visited 
the house clandestinely for food and advice. She 
expressed an earnest desire to see the prince m 
person, and declared that, if she could in any way 
save him from his enemies, she would do it with 
all her heart. Upon this O’Neil ventured to pro¬ 
pose that she should take Charles dressed in 
woman’s clothes, as her maid, and conduct him out 
of South Uist to Skye. At first Flora MacDonald 
thought the scheme fantastical and dangerous, and 
positively declined it; but soon after this conver¬ 
sation means were found to introduce to her, at a 
solitary farm house, the prince in person, and then 
his sad condition, his thin and wasted habit of body, 
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and his arguments, went to her heart, and removed* 
all scruples; and she went forthwith from this 
interview to put the scheme into execution. No 
body could possibly leave the island or escape the 
cruisers’ row-boats and guards without a passport. 
Flora asked and obtained from her stepfather 
Hugh MacDonald, who commanded part of the 
troops assembled in South Uist, a pass for herself 
and her lady’s-maid Betty Burke; and she further 
induced the captain to recommend to his wife, 
residing in th%isle of Skye, the said Betty as an 
excellent spinner of flax, and a faithful servant. 
We are following Flora MacDonald’s own account 
of the transaction which is believed to have been 
written or dictated by herself.* It is said there, or 
rather it is left to be inferred, that her stepfather was 
not admitted into the dangerous secret, but deceived 
by Flora’s ingenuity; but neither Captain Hugh 
MacDonald nor other MacDonalds in South Uist 
and in Skye were really imposed upon by the young 
lady. Having obtained the passport, a boat, six 
boatmen, and Borne provisions, and sent a dress to 
Charles, she walked along the sea-shore with Lady 
Clanronald and met the proscribed Stuart in his 
female attire. The ladies carried materials for n 
supper with them; but, as the party were sitting 
down among the rocks on the sea-side to a hasty 
meal, a messenger came to Lady Clanronald in¬ 
forming her that General Campbell and some 
soldiers were in her house searching for the prince. 
The ladies hurried home. Soon after their depart¬ 
ure four armed cutters came round the coast, but 
Charles and O’Neil escaped the observation of the 
soldiers and sailors aboard by skulking among 
the rocks. On the following morning, the weather 
being calm and serene, Charles, Flora, and Ihe 
six boatmen set out for Skye. As they were 
passing the point of Vaternish in Skye, a party of 
the MacCleod militia ran to the shore with 
their guus, and levelled them at the boat, but 
luckily the tide was out, the beach long and rough, 
and the sturdy boatmen pulled them away before 
the MacCleods could get near enough to force 
them to land, or could launch a boat to pursue 
.them. The generous lady and her maid, the 
prince, landed safe at Mugstolc, the seat of the Mac¬ 
Donalds, where Lady Margaret MacDonald w r as 
then residing. This lady, who, like her husband Sir 
Alexander, had once been.a Jacobite of the deepest 
hue, gave the lady and her mock maid a good 
dinner, and, as her house was open to the visits of 
officers and troops, she then sent them forward to 
her kinsman and factor MacDonald of Kingsburgh, 
more in the interior of the island. Near to this 
house the Chevalier put on a Highland dress and 
then Flora left him to the care of Kingsburgh, and 
went home to her stepfather’s house. She says 
that Charles was then greatly restored to health, 
had recovered much strength, and was in good 
spirits; but Kingsburgh found his condition 
wretched enough. According to a letter from Sir 

• Narrative of Flora MacDonald, giving au account of her inter¬ 
view* with Charles, &c„ In Home’s Appendix. 
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Floba Macdonaip. 

From a Painting by Runway. 


Alexander MacDonald to the Lord President Dun¬ 
can Forbes, “ he (the Pretender) accosted Kings- 
hurgh with telling him that his life was now in his 
hands, which he might dispose of; that he was in 
the utmost distress, having had no meat or sleep 
for two days and two nights—sitting on a rock 
beat upon by the rains, and when they ceased ate 
up by flies: he conjured him to show compas¬ 
sion but for one night, and he should be gone. 
This moving speech prevailed, and the visible 
distress, for he was meagre, ill-coloured, and 
overrun with the scab.” It should be borne in 
mind, however, that this letter was apologetic and 
meant to screen Kingsburgh and Flora Mac¬ 
Donald from the vengeance of government. It 
enclosed another letter from Sir Alexander’s wife, 
Lady Margaret MacDonald, who, with somewhat 
more art, deplored the great trouble which had 
been brought upon the island of Skye “ by the in¬ 
discretion of a foolish girl, with whom the unhappy 
disturber of the kingdom had landed”—protesting 
that Bhe Lady Margaret did not know the Pre¬ 
tender in his disguise—affirming that that unhappy 
man had intruded himself by night upon her kins¬ 
man Kingsburgh, “ a man well known for his 
singular horiestv, integrity, and prudence, in all 
occurrences of life before that unhappy night; a 
man of such consequence, and so well liked in the 
country, that if the Pretender’s son had done no 
other hurt tq it but the ruin of this single man, it 

VOL. IV. 


could not but render him odious to their posterity.”* 
Her ladyship implored Forbes to befriend Kings¬ 
burgh and contribute his good offices with the 
Duke of Cumberland and the government:—“ His 
crime,” she says, “I will not venture to extenuate; 
but yet I am certain it was accidental, and pro¬ 
ceeded rather from an excess of good nature and 
compassion upon a miserable person, who threw 
himself into his mercy, than from any disloyalty or 
rebellious principles.” 

The day after his arrival at Kingsburgh’s house 
in Skye, the Chevalier left that island and went over 
to the small island of Rasay, which was only Bix 
miles off. The chief, MacLeod of Rasay, who had 
fought for the Pretender both at Falkirk and at 
Culloden, was lying hid somewhere on the main¬ 
land, but his sons were at home, and they accom¬ 
modated Charles in a cowshed.* They had no 
better lodging to give him—there was nothing 
better left on the island; for a detachment of 
King George’s army had been there a few days 
before with fire and sword, had carried off all the 
cattle, and had burnt every house in Rasay. While 
the Chevalier was lying pinched with hunger in the 
cowshed at Rasay, his generous deliverer Flora 
MacDonald was apprehended by soipe of the militia 
in Skye, put on board airing’* shri^ and carried as 
a prisoner and a dangerous rebel to London. Her v 
secret had been forced from the poor boatmen who 

* CnUoAen Paper*. 
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had ferried her and Charles from South. Iljst. 
Kingsburgh also was laid in durance, and threat¬ 
ened with nothing less than death. He-'told 
General Campbell that he had indeed seen Jhe 
young Pretender, but in such misery thathe-ctorid 
not lay hands on him. He joined, or pretended to- 
join, Campbell in searching for the fugitive—but 
the bird was flown.” Some women about Kings- 
burgh’s house, being seized and examined, con¬ 
fessed that Charles had been harboured there the 
whole night. When Kingsburgh was carried to 
head quarters at Fort Augustus, Sir Alexander 
MacDonald tried to soften the heart of the Duke of 
Cumberland. “ I used my little rhetoric with the 
duke,” says Sir Alexander, “ but he stopped my 
mouth by saying that this man had neglected the 
greatest piece of service that could have been done; 
and if he was to be pardoned it would encourage 
others to follow his example,” In the state in 
which matters now were, the wisest and best thing 
to do was to scare the wretched fugitive back to 
France—to permit and connive at Charles’s escape. 
George II. was not a blood-thirsty prince, and 
even if his nature had been more severe he would 
not have chosen to draw down upon himself the 
odium of Europe and the criticism of every civilised 
court, by putting to death as a felon and traitor the 
descendant of many kings. To have kept Charles 
asta state prisoner either in Scotland or England, 
or even in the American plantations, would have 
been very troublesome, and might have proved 
exceedingly dangerous. For the safety, for the 
honour of the House of Brunswick, it was better to 
let him go than to catch him; and we cannot help 
believing that this was the opinion of a consider¬ 
able portion of the English cabinet, and of not a 
few of the officers that were serving in Scotland— 
though, as for his royal highness of Cumberland, 
we can easily fancy that he would have sent him to 
the Tower and the block without compunction* 
Kingsburgh, however, was not sent to the Tower, 
but confined in Edinburgh Castle. Both of these 
gloomy abodes were by this time filled with un¬ 
happy inmates. 

After staying some days with the sons of Mac 
Leod of Rasay, the Chevalier returned to the Isle 
of Skye, but not to the bounds of the MacDonalds, 
but to those of MacKinnon of MacKinnon, who 
had sent his clan to join the rebel army. At part¬ 
ing he gave young Rasay a little case containing a 
silver spoon, knife, and fork, and desired him to 
keep it till they met again. The MacKinnons 
received him with great kindness, procured him a 
boat, and carried him to Lochnevis, on the main 
land about twelve miles from Borradale. Here 
he learned that there were lines of troops with 
sentinels so placed as to watch every road, every 
path, by night as well as by day, having fires 
lighted on the hills at regular distances. But two 

* In a letter dated Hie 16th May, or juat a month after the battle 
of CuUocum, Horace Wuluole says, "The Pretender w not openly 
taken, bultoany people think lie U in their power; however, I dare 
toy he will he mowed to etoape, and some French ihips are hovering 
about the coait to receive him.” 


of. the Macdonalds of Glenaladale smuggled him 
through a gulley or narrow channel worn by a 
mountain stream among the rocks; and, after 
crossing the line of posts, they resolved to conduct 
him out of the Western Islands right into the 
fteas-shire Highlands, and lodge' him among the 
Mackenzies, who had remained during the war on 
the ride of King George, and were therefore not 
scourged with the visitations of troops now. The 
chief of Glenaladale thought that the MacKenzies 
would not betray the helpless fugitive, and that, 
notwithstanding' their exceeding loyalty to the 
established government, they tfould assist in the 
escape of the son of their old kings. Accordingly 
Charles and Glenaladale, with two or three attend¬ 
ants, set out on foot for Ross-shire. The journey 
was long and rough. When they came to the 
Braes of Kintail, inhabited by the Macraws, the 
most barbarous of the Highland elans, they were 
like to perish for wait of food, and were apparently 
saved only by the timely arrival of another fugi¬ 
tive—a MacDonald—who had fought for Charles 
at Culloden, from being seized and delivered up; 
for a Macraw, with whom they had taken up their 
lodging, exclaimed against the Highlanders who 
had been in arms, saying that they and those who 
still protected the young Pretender were fools and 
madmen, and that they ought to relieve them¬ 
selves and their country by giving him up, and 
taking the large reward which government had 
offered. This new MacDonald, who knew the 
Chevalier at first sight, was of still further service; 
for he warned him that some troops had got even 
into Ross-shire, and he told him of a much safer 
hiding-place, where he himself had passed the 
preceding night. This was a cave of the rock in 
the great mountain of Corado, which lies between 
Kintail and Glenmoriston. “ There,” said this 
MacDonald, “ live seven men upon whom the 
prince may absolutely depend; for they arc brave 
and faithful, and most of them have been in his 
army.” Charles and his companions! put them¬ 
selves under the guidance of this MacDonald, who 
conducted them to the wildest and most craggy 
part of the mountain, and into the secret cave, 
where they found six of the seven men assembled 
at dinner upon a sheep which they had lifted that 
very day. The dwellers in the cave were, in fact, 
what would have been called in other countries 
freebooters, brigands, or banditti; hut whether 
they had adopted that course of life recently under 
the pressure of their difficulties, or whether they 
were veterans in the profession, is not mentioned. In 
the wild parts of the Highlands the laws had never 
yet been able to put down cattle-lifting; and the 
only tiring that made any distinction in the appre¬ 
hension of the mountaineers in general between 
freebooting and fair capture was, when the thing 
was done by a whole clan, and when it was done 
by a handful of men who had thrown off their 
allegiance to their chiefs, and lifted on their own 
account. The seven men of the cave fell upon 
their knees, for some of them knew the person of 
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the prince incite of hie sad and ragged condition.* 
With such hosts his toilet was soon improve^, and 
his diet also. The seven brethren lifted, some, 
clean linen, by stopping the servants of some .Eng¬ 
lish officers who were following their masters 
from Fort Augustus to Strathglas with their port¬ 
manteaus. Food was seized in an equally uncere- - 
monious manner, and some comparative delicacies 
were bought at Fort Augustus under the beard of 
Cumberland’s officers and executioners. That 
fort was not above eight miles from the cave, and 
Charles’s attendants used to go thither frequently 
in the night-time to procure what intelligence they 
could from the Highlanders inhabiting the village; 
and occasionally these men procured an English 
newspaper. Charles stayed in the cave with the 
freebooters five weeks and three days; but then 
lie began to long for better company, and instructed 
Glenaladale to find out some neighbouring gentle¬ 
man with whom he might trust himself. The 
Seven conjured Glenaladale to dissuade the prince 
from this purpose, saying, that no reward could 
possibly tempt them, for, if they betrayed the 
prince, they must fly their country, as nobody 
would speak to them except to curse them; where¬ 
as 30,000/. was a great reward for a poor High¬ 
land gentleman, who could go away to Edinburgh 
or London with his money, where bis treachery 
would be unnoticed, and where he would find 
people enough to cat his meat and drink his wine, 
and live with him as his friends.t Peter Graut, 
however, one of the seveu, and the most active or 
most intelligent of the band, submitted to royal 
orders, and went into Lochaber to find out 
some gentleman of the name of Cameron. The 
first Cameron he-met was the brave chief Cameron 
of Clunes, who sent Peter back to the cave to 
assure the prince that he would meet him at the 
head of Gleucoich, where he, Clunes, had a 
little hut in a secret place. Charles instantly 
left the cave and travelled along the tops of the 
mountains in a very stormy night; but, as he 
thought it necessary to lie concealed by day, he 
did not reach Glcncoich and the little hut at the 
time appointed, and when he got there he found 
neither the chief nor food to eat. Peter Grant, 
however, supplied both these deficiencies: he 
killed a deer, and found out Clunes again, who 
forthwith came to the hut with his three sons. 
The chief informed Charles, who wanted to get to 
lladnoeh and Badenoch, where the gentle Locheil 
aud Clunie were lurking, that the troops and 
scouts of government were numerous, and that all 

* The condition of Charles was thus described by Hijjgi Chisholm, 
one of the seven men :—" He had u coat of coarse q%k;ooloured 
cloth, a Stirling tartan waistcoat, much worn, a pretty Vgsifl belted 
I'lftid, tartan hose, and Highland brogues, tied with thongifeto much 
worn that they would scarcely Mick, upon his feet. His mitt—and 
he had not another—was of the colour of saffron." *" fids Chis¬ 
holm," says Home, " was at Edinburgh-a good many years after 
the rebellion; and several people had the curiosity to see him and 
hear his story. Some of them gave him money. He shook hands 
with his benefactors, and hoped they would excuse him for giving 
them his left hand, as when lie parted with the prince ,he had got a 
shake of hit hand, and was Tesolved never to give his Tight band to 
any man tIU he saw the prince again." 

t Home, 


the. ferries of the rivers and lochs were so strictly 
guarded'tliat such a journey was, for the present, 
impossible. It was*, therefore, resolved to keep 
cloge for a time in or about the little hut in’Glen- 
coich. They were in this situation when Mac 
Dorurfd of LOchgary and Dr. Cameron, Locheil’s 
own brother, penetrated into the district in search 
of the‘prince; for Locheil and Clunie had both 
conclildod tjiut he must be somewhere to the north 
of tlife lakes. The two messengers, who knew the 
country and all the passes, found out Charles, and, 
after*many more dangers and hardships, they suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying him into Badenoch, where at 
a place called Mcllanauir he met Locheil and 
Clunie.* The gentle Locheil was still lame, and 
suffering from the wounds he had received in the 
battle of Culloden. After staying* a day or two 
in a hut called Uiskchibra, the two chiefs car¬ 
ried the prince to a still better hiding-place in 
the great mountain of Bcnalder, which Clunie 
had fitted np sonic, three months before for his 
own use and that of his wounded friend, styled 
very appropriately “ the Cage.” w It was,” 
said Clunie himself, “ a great curiosity, and can 
scarcely be described to perfection. It was situated 
in the face of a very rough, high, and rocky moun¬ 
tain, called Lettcrnilichk, still a part of Benalder, 
full of great stones and crevices, and some scattered 
wood interspersed. The habitation called the 
Cage, in the face of that mountain, was within a 
small thick bush of wood. There were first some 
rows of trees laid down, in order to level a floor 
for the habitation; and, os the place was steep, 
this raised the lower side to an equal height with 
the other; and these trees, in the way of joints 
and planks, were levelled with earth and gravel. 
There were between the trees, growing naturally on 
their own roots, some stakes fixed in the earth, 
which, with the trees, were interwoven witli ropes, 
made of heath and birch twigs, up to the top of the 

* These two chiefs were, considering the circumstances, sump¬ 
tuously provided for at Mellamuiir, iintl Charles fared better than he 
had done for a very long time. Clunie himself thus recorded the 

meeting:—" Locheil would lmve kneeled.'Oh, no! my 

dear Locheil,’ snid his royal highness, clapping him on thujihoulder; 

‘ we do not know who may be looking from the top of yonder hills, 
and if they see any such motion, they’ll immediately conclude that 
I am here.’ Locheil then ushered him into his habitation, which 
was, indeed, a very poor 011c. The prince was gay and in hotter 
spirits than it was possible to think he could have been, considering 
the many disasters, disappointments, fatigues, and difficulties he had 
undergone. His royal highness, with life retinue, went into the hut; 
aud there was more meat and drink provided for them than he ex¬ 
pected. There was plenty of mutton, an anker of whiskey contain¬ 
ing twenty Scotch pints, some good beef sausages made the year 
before, with plenty of lmtter and cheese, besides a largo well-eured 
bacon-ham. Upon life entry;the prince took a hearty dram, which he 
sometimes called for thureutler to drink the health of his friends. 
When some minced collopswetc dressed with butter, in a large sauce¬ 
pan, which Locheil mid Clunie carried always about with them, 
being the only lire-vessel they had, his royal highness eat heartily, 
and said, witli a very cheerful countenance, • Now,gentlemen, I live 
like a prince;’ though at the same time he was no otherwise enter¬ 
tained than eating his collops out of the pan with u silver spoon. 
After dinner he asked Locheil if he lirnl always lived here during 
his skulking in such a good way. ' Yes, Sir,’ answered Locheil, 
' for near three months that I have been hereabouts with my cousin 
Clunie, he has provided for me so well, that 1 havo had plenty of 
such as you see, aud 1 thank heaven your royal highness lias got. 
through so many dangers to take a part.' Clunie' s Account of 
iMheil and fumelf, after the Battle of Culloden, (sc., in Home'e Ap¬ 
pendix, The original of this paper, dictated by the chief, together 
witli other MSS. and letters relating to the Highland war, was put 
into Home's hands by Clunio’s son and successor. 
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cage, it being of a round or rather oval ahape ; and prey, and which did not always reaped the go- 
the whole thatched and covered with fog (moss), vernment soldiers and sailors, but carried off the 
This whole fabric hung, as it were, by a large tree, victors as well as the vanquished, the gaolers 
which reclined from the one end,'* all along the as well as the captives.* In Carlisle there were 
roof to the other, and which gave it the name of nearly 400 unfortunate Scots crowded into a 
the Cage. And by chance there happened to be place not large enough for forty; but the common 
two stones at a small distance from one another, in men were allowed to cast lots, one in twenty to 

the side next the precipice, resembling the pillars be tried and hanged, and the rest to be transported 

of a chimney, where the fire was placed. The to Our West Indian plantations without any trial, 
smoke had its vent out here all along the face of In defiance of the recognised rights of the courts 
the rock, which was so much of the same colour of Scotland, and in open contravention of articles 
that one could discover no difference in the clearest in the Act of Union, the Scottish prisoners were 
day. The Cage was no larger than to contain six all removed for trial to England, out of dread of 
or seven persons, four of whom were frequently the partiality or compassion of their countrymen, 
employed playing at cards, one idle looking on, After the rebellion of 1715 an English prelate- 
one baking, and another firing bread and cook- the Bishop of Carlisle of those days—had lamented 

ing.” Here the party remained caged till the that the lenity of government “gave occasion for 

13th of September, when a message arrived seditious insinuations, as if only a few beggars 
from Cameron of Clunes, to inform Charles that we re to be sacrificed for the transgression of their 
two French frigates had put into Lochnanuagh, lairds ”t There was scarcely any ground for 

and were waiting there to carry him and his friends such a complaint now, for lords, and lairds, and 

off. The Chevalier set out immediately, but as he gentlemen, both English and Scotch, were executed 
travelled only by night he did not arrive at the i n plenty. One of the first that suffered was 
port till the 19th. Other messages had warned Colonel Townley, the colonel of the Manchester 
other gentlemen lying in concealment up and down regiment. He was hanged on Kennington Com- 
the country; and, besides Locheil, Clunie, and mon> had his bowels torn out, and his heart cast 
Colonel Roy Steuart, about one hundred embarked j n to a fire; and eight of his officers and men were 
with Charles on the 20th of September at Loch- treated in the same manner at the same place, 

nanuagh, the very spot where 1 he had landed four- Similar executions took place at York, Brampton, 

teen months before. He disembarked at a little an d Penrith; and about eighty ghastly heads were 
port near Morlaix, in Brittany, on the 29th of w and exhibited in different parts of the North, 
September, and thence proceeded to Paris, where as if to drive back the people towards their ancient 
he was kindly received by Louis, and enthusiastic- barbarity. It appears that, in every place, the 
ally greeted by the people on his first appearance au thorities were most punctilious in executing the 
at the Opera House—for the Parisians were quite treason sentences with all their atrocities. Charles 
charmed with his romantic adventures. Radcliffe, brother to the unfortunate Earl of Der- 

But, before this time, many of those who had W entwater who had suffered in 1716, had escaped 
ventured for him had been hanged and beheaded, the block then by breaking out of prison, but now 
with the usual and revolting accompaniments of be had been lately captured} on board a French 
drawing and quartering; and while Charles was ve88ft i carrying arm s and supplies \o the young 
showing his face in the French Opera the heads Pretender in Scotland, and he was put to death 
of braver and better men were exhibited at Temple without any fresh trial, but upon his former sen- 
Bar, on the walls of Carlisle, York, and other te nce , pa8 sed thirty years ago. He pleaded that 

places. If there had been no glory, nothing at be was a subject of Fttinfetf,—that he held a com¬ 
all striking or romantic, in the war which put mission from the French king; but the court 

an end to the rebellion, there was no mercy, overruled the plea, and rejected an application for 

no generosity m princely bosoms after the vie- delay. He died with the greatest fortitude upon 
tory; and statesmen and judges seemed but too J 

well disposed to make the law as sharp as Cum- * IUy mentioni that a mo*t maliguentkind'of steness was Intro- 

berland’a .word. It to be hoped that, in 

the course of thirty years, the nation- would be ried rebel prisoners to Ixmdcm. amongst whom ww tho gaol diatom- 
found to have advanced in humanity; but the 
severities exercised] now were greater than those 
which had been exercised against the Scotch 
rebels in 1715,—greater, and less necessary. The 
Duke of Cumberland ^continued to be “ for the 
utmost severity.** Both in Scotland and in Eng¬ 
land numerous prisons were crammed with vic¬ 
tims, and for some time vast numbers were lodged 
in the holds of ships of war and transports,— 
packed, huddled together, like Africans on board 
slave-ships. Hence arose, in many cases, fevers 
and diseases, which robbed the gibbets of their 


t Alette?from Nicolaoh. Bishop of Carlisle, to Archbishop Wade, 
in Sir Henry Ellis’* Collection. ThU Protestant prolate draw* u 
frightful picture of the outte where the rebels were then confined, 
and he urge* an immediate trial. " Not.” h* »y». ** that I hare 
anr jealousy that the prisoners are like to nuke their escape, but 
because I apprehend Justice be not executed speedily, many 
of them will leave the world in a leas exemplary way than they 
n.. g Ht to do.” That is. tbs bishop tend they would die of disease in 
thei r h o'r lhi* dungeons, instead of liylng to up hanged, drawn, and 

q T When Ch a rl es Radcliffe was first taken, ids son. who was with 
him. was mistaken for Charles Stuart’s younger brother, foe Puke, 
and afterwards Cardinal, of York. Many private letters of the time 
said confidently that he was the young, pretender’s brother, and that 
King George and Ms ministers were greatly embarrassed to know 
what to do withhim. 
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Tower Hill, and his headless body was interred 
near the headless body of his brother in St. 
Giles’s church. Elcho and many of the lords and 
gentlemen had escaped to the continent (the Duke 
of Perth had died at sea on his passage), but Cum¬ 
berland’s detachments caught and made fast the 
Earl of Cromartie add his son Lord Macleod, Lord 
Kilmarnock, Lord Balmerino, Lord Mordington, 
Sir Archibald Primrose, and several other persons 
of distinction; and, last of all, old Lord Lovat, 
who, after many escapes, was found concealed in 
a hollow tree in one of the wildcat parts of the 
Highlands. Parliament had passed an act lor 
attainting all that had escaped, and that did not 
surrender themselves before the 12th of July. 
The list was long, and included some of the high¬ 
est names in Scotland, and nearly all the great 
Highland chiefs. On the 28th of July the Earls 
of Cromartie and Kilmarnock and Lord Balmerino, 
who claimed their privileges, were brought before 
the peers in Westminster Hall, where the chan¬ 
cellor, Lord Hardwicke, who had been appointed 
lord high steward, presided. The scene was 
solemn and grand. “ Three parts of Westminster 
Hall,” says Horace Walpole, “ were enclosed with 
galleries and hung with scarlet; and the whole 
ceremony was conducted with the most awful so¬ 
lemnity and decency.No part of the royal 

family was there, which was a proper regard to 
the unhappy men who were become their victims. 
One hundred and thirty-nine lords were present. 
.I had armed myself with all the resolu¬ 
tion I could with the thought of the prisoners* 
crimes and of the danger past, and was assisted 
by the sight of the Marquis of Lothian in weepers 
for his son who fell at Culloden :* but the first 
appearance of the prisoners shocked me—their 
behaviour melted me.” Cromartie was a timid 
man, and shed tears; and the other earl, Kilmar¬ 
nock, though behaving with more dignity, pleaded 
guilty, as did Cromartie, both expressing remorse 
for their past conduct, and their present good 
wishes for the person and government of King 
George; but old Lord Balmerino, the hero of the 
party, pleaded not guilty, and took exceptions to 
the indictment. “He is,” says Walpole, “the 
most natural brave old fellow I ever saw: the 
highest intrepidity, even to indifference. At the 
bar he behaved like a soldier and a man; in the 
intervals of form, with carelessness and humour. 

... At the bar he plays with his fingers upon 
the axe,t while he talks to the gentleman gaoler; 
and one day, somebody coming up to listen, he 
took the blade and held it like a fan between their 
faces. Duriiig the trial a little boy was near him, 
but not tall enough to see; he made room for the 

* Lord Robert Kerr, who wu killed at Culloden, was the Hu. 
<{uli a tecond eon. And one of the mott promiilng young men of the 
tune. 

t The axe. In fewdi case*, wai always brought from the Tower 
with the priioner*, and held by the executioner near to them during 
the trial. In the morning, when the three lord* were to be brought 
fb>m the Tower in levanto ooachei, there wu lome dispute in which 
theaxe mart go: da Balmerino cried out, "Gome, come, put it 


child, and placed him near himself.” He proposed 
to disprove the indictment, by showing that he 
was not present at the taking of Carlisle; but 
upon being informed that this was no answer to 
the charge of his joining the king’s enemies there, 
inasmuch as he had marched into the town at the 
head of his troop after it was taken by the rebels, 
he B&id, with a smile, that he should give their 
lordships no further trouble. While the peers 
were withdrawn to their own chamber, previous 
to delivering their verdict, Murray, the solicitor- 
general (afterwards Lord Mansfield), asked Balme¬ 
rino why he had put in a plea which his solicitor had 
previously informed him could be of no use? The 
old Scot, who was witty as well as brave, asked 
the bystanders who this person was; and, being 
told, he said, in a tone which must have chilled 
the heart of that able and rising lawyer,—“ Oh, 
Mr. Murray! I am extremely glad to see you; 
I have been with several of your relations; the 
good lady your mother was of great use to 
us at Perth!” Murray, indeed, came of a very 
Jacobite stock; and his elder brother, Lord 
Dunbar, was minister or secretary to the Pre¬ 
tender. When the peers returned to their places, 
the lord high steward asked them severally whe¬ 
ther Lord Balmerino was guilty or not guilty? 
and all said,—Guilty, upon honour. He begged 
their pardon for giving so much trouble; and, as 
he went away, he said, “ They call me a Jacobite; 
I am no more a Jacobite than any that tried me; 
but if the Great Mogul had set up his standard I 
should have followed it, for I could not starve.” 
He also said that one of his reasons for pleading 
not guilty was, that so many fine ladies might not 
be disappointed of their show. If poverty could 
have excused rebellion, all three lords might have 

C 1 1 id it. Since the stopping of a pension al¬ 
to him by Sir Robert Walpole, Kilmarnock, 
though a fourfold earl,—being Earl of Erroll, of 
Linlithgow, and of Calendar as well as of Kilmar¬ 
nock,—had often wanted a dinner; and the Earl 
of Cromartie was not in better circumstances. On 
being brought up to receive sentence both these 
earls sued for mercy. “ My own fate,” said Cro¬ 
martie, “ is the least part of my suffering ; but, 
my lords, I have involved an affectionate wife 
with an unborn infant as parties of my guilt to 
share its penalties. I have involved my eldest son, 
whose youth and regard for his parent hurried him 
down the stream of rebellion. I have involved 
eight innocent children, who must feel their 
parent’s punishment before they know bis guilt. 
Let the silent eloquence of their grief and tears 
supply my want of persuasion.” Lord Kilmarnock, 
who had infinitely more self-possession, and who 
possessed a fine voice and extremely fine person, 
and a noble carriage, made what was considered 
by all an able and impressive speech. He said 
that he would not deny the extent of his own 
crime, but that there was some alleviation to it in 
his having instilled good principles into his eldest 
son, “who wai in the Duke of Cumberland’s 
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army fighting for the liberties of his country at 
CuUbden, when his unhappy father was in arms 
to destroy them.” [This was true; hut, unluckily, 
his second son was with him in the fiel4» and was 
now with him in the Tower.], He*$so considered 
that he was entitled to take some merit to himself 
for the great tenderness with which he had treated 
the English prisoners when the victory was on his 
side. He spoke so well that Lord Leicester went 
up to the Duke of Newcastle, and said, “ I never 
heard so great an orator as Lord Kilmarnock. If 
I was your grace I would pardon him, and make 
him paymaster to the forces, like Pitt.” 

The case of the unfortunate lords and others 
had been prejudiced rather than helped by a very 
indiscreet letter which Vanhoey, the Dutch am¬ 
bassador at Paris, had been induced by the French 
court to address to the Duke of Newcastle, recom¬ 
mending humanity, clemency, and greatness of 
soul—the latter a quality which was non-existent 
in court and cabinet. Another letter was sent to 
the lieutenant of the Tower for the prisoners, but 
stopped and forwarded to the House of Lords. It 
contained a plea for the prisoners, objecting that 
the late act tor regulating the trials of rebels did 
not come into operation till after their crime was 
committed; but this legal objection was set aside 
by the Lords, and without any other legal proceed¬ 
ings the Chancellor, as Lord High Steward, pro¬ 
nounced the horrible sentence of death, as traitors, 
upon the three lords. Great intercession was made 
for the two earls, but apparently little or none for 
old Balmerino, who would have excited more 
sympathy in magnanimous hearts than either of the 
earls. The Duke of Hamilton, who had never 
been at court, kissed the king's hand and asked 
Lord Kilmarnock’s life—but, according to an 
acute observer, Hamilton’s intercession rather 
hurried Kilmarnock to the block. Cromartie 
found "better petitioners and advocates in the 
Prince of Wales,* and in his own handsome and 
excellent wife, who was far advanced in preg¬ 
nancy, It is said that' Kilmarnock, with the 
greatest nobleness of soul, desired to have Lord 
Cromartie preferred to himself for pardon, if there 
could be but one saved. A pardon was granted 
to Lady Cromartie for her husband, and the two 
others were ordered for execution on the 18th 
of August. Kilmarnock was not so light-hearted, 
but old Balmerino continued to be joyous with his 
pretty young wife almost to the last.f On the 
fatal morning, just before they came out of the 
Tower, he called for wine and drank a bumper to 
the health of King James. Both the lords were 
made to walk on foot from thejir prison to the 


* *• The Prince of Wale*, whoaeinterccwiion saved Lord Cromartie, 
says ho did it in return for old Sir W. Gordon, Lady Cromartie’s 
fane*, coming down out of his deatlclied to vote against my father 
in the Chippenham election. If his royal highness had not conn* 
tenanted iuvutoracy like that of Sir W. Gordon, he would have no 
occasion to exert his gratitude now in favour of rebels.”—//. Walpole. 

•. The reader will remember the strange scene when the antagonists of 
% Robert Walpole brought down tlie lame, the halt, and the blind, 
to vote against him. 

+ " Balmerino,” says Horace .Walpole, writing on the Mth of 
August, " is jolly with his pretty Peggy.” 


scaffold; Kilmarnock, ma:«cQputtt,wie suppose, of 
the superiority of his nude and title talked first, 
supported by two ^Presbyterian preachers, and 
dressed all in black. Balmerino, followed, all 
alone, wearing blue coat turned up with red, 
“his rebellious regimentals,” a luge loose flannel 
waiscoat, and qnder that bis shroud and grave- 
clothes! Their hearseq were dose behind them. 
They were oonducted to a house near the scaffold. 
Here they parted. “ My Lord,” said Balmerino, 
embracing the earl, “I wish I could suffer for 
both!” But Kilmarnock had scarcely left him 
before he desired to see him again, and then asked 
him whether he knew anything of a resolution 
said to have been taken in the Highland army the 
day before the battle of Culloden, to put all the 
English prisoners to death. Kilmarnock replied, 
“ My Lord, I was not present; but since I came 
hither I have had all the reason in the world to 
believe that there was such order, taken; and I 
hear the Duke of Cumberland has the pocketbook 
with the order.” Balmerino, who was present, 
rejoined indignantly—“ It is alia raised to excuse 
their barbarity to us.” And, as no such order 
was ever produced to the world, and as Balmerino, 
Lord George Murray, the gentle Locheil, and the 
great majority of the Jacobite officers and chief 
men were wholly incapable of such a barbarous 
design, and as the young Pretender himself had 
never shown a cruel disposition, we must believe 
that the dying lord spoke the truth. After spend¬ 
ing about an hour in his devotions with the Pres¬ 
byterian clergyman, Kilmarnock ascended the 
scaffold; he seemed terrified, but yet preserved the 
dignity of a gentleman. He stood and prayed 
some time with one of the ministers, who exhorted 
and encouraged him, but wept the while. His 
penitence was much admired; he delivered a long 
speech£jfc> the sheriff and stuck to the recantation 
he had made at his trial, declaring he was satisfied 
with the legality of King George’s title, and that 
he wished all that embarked in the Pretender’s 
cause might meet the same fate. At last he knelt 
down “with a visible unwillingness to depart,” 
and the executioner struck off his head at a single 
blow. The scaffold was then new-rstrewed with 
sawdust, the blood on the block was covered, the 
executioner put on a new dress and took up a new 
axe. “ And then came old Balmerino, treading 
with the air of a general.” He walked round the 
scaffold, bowed to the people, went up to his coffin, 
read the inscription on the lid, and with a nod and 
a smile, said, it was all right. He then gazed 
around him upon the spectators who had assembled 
in amazing numbers (even the masts of the ships 
in the river were covered with men eager to catch 
a distant view), and he read along paper in an 
audible voice and gave it to the sheriff. Ho 
mentioned George as a good kind of prince, but 
denied his right to the throne, and declared that 
Prince Charles was so sweet a wince that flesh and 
blood could not resist following him. In trying the 
block he exclaimed, “ If I had a thousand lives 1 
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would lay them alldowh here in the same cause.” 
He called up the executioner,'felt the edge of the 
axe, asked him how many' blows he liad given 
Kilmarnock, and then gave* the headsman three 
guineas, saying he never was rich—that this was 
all the money he now hail, and he wished it whs 
more.* Two clergymen came up to offer their 
assistance, but he declined it, saying they had 
already done him all the good they could. He 
then pulled off his periwig, took a plaid cap out of 
his pocket,’and put it on his head, saying he would 
die a Scotchman. He pulled off his coat and gave 
it to the executioner, whom he patted on the back, 
and encouraged to do his work like a man. He 
stretched his neck across the block, and gave the 
sign instantly “by tossing up his arm as if foe 
were giving the signal for battle.” But the heads¬ 
man, taken by surprise with so much rapidjty, 
gave bin) a had blow, and it cost hftn a third effort 
to sever the head from the body.t 

Old Lord Lovat was not brought to trial till the 
spring of the following year (1747); for he had not 
appeared in arms like Kilmarnock and Balme- 
rino, and it was more difficult to prove against him 
an overt act. It appears, indeed, that me 'old fox 
confidently expected he should escape the vengeance 
of the law by a natural death ib the Tower, for he 
was sinking "under his age and his mdladies.J Rut 
John Murray of Broughton, the ybung Pretender^ 
secretary, saved his own neck by turning king’s 
evidence, and sacrificing his former friends and 
associates. His ample revelations were quite enough 
to convict Lovat, and even to fix the guilt of treason 
or treasonable correspondence upon several English 
Jacobites of high rank: and if the government of 
the day had been'so inclined they might legally 
have sacrificed the Duke of Beaufort, Sir William 
Wynn, and others who had been plotting, and 
corresponding for years. Murray of Broughton 
produced Lovat’s own letters to Charles and other 
documents; and, remembering the iniquities of the 
chief rather than the old principle of clanship, 
sevcrnl of his kinsmen and clan appeared against 
him upon his trial. This trial began on the 9th of 
March and lasted seven days. He complained 
bitterly to the Lords that the factor appointed to 
manage his estate had not complied with the order 
of their house; that Captain Fergusson had not 
restored his strong box with his money, though 
ordered so to do, at his Majesty’s command, by a 
warrant from the Duke of Newcastle, and that be 
had consequently been left destitute of .money’to 
support himself in his prison, or to provide for his 
defence. The Duke of Newcastle said, that, as to 
the strong box and money which Captain Fer¬ 
gusson bad seized, he had been ordered to deliver 
it up; but that on the captain’s representing that 
he looked on tlie money as a fair prize, belonging 

* A gift of the kind was regular,—Kilmarnock liad given the 
nan daman fl*e guinea*. 

t Iliir. Walpole's Letters to Mann.—Bay. 

t At Bret, however, Lftrat Bineied that the air of the Tower agreed 
with him; and ho told hit physician ‘ that the Tower was a batter 
cure than all his draughtswm pills," 


to himself and his seamen, it was considered that 
it would be hard to rob him of it, till it was known 
whether it was so or not ; “ which,” added the 
fluke of Newcastle, “ could not he ascertained till 
the event of Lord Lovat’s trial.”* , In other words 
Lbyat Was not to have the use of his own money 
till it was useless to himself. According to the 
Scottish eye and car witness we ore following, 

“ he said some strong things with regard to his 
uphappy situation, and read some strong epithets 
with regard to Captain Fergusson and the factor”! 
—epithets which we cannot help fancying were 
well merited. Nor was it without extreme diffi¬ 
culty that he obtained leave for his agent William 
Fraser tST have access to him in the Tower, It 
appeals, however, that government had some fears, 
not altogether unfounded, that the old fox might 
break cover and escape.. When he first came to 
the Tower he said thaHf Jic were not so old and 
iftfirrh they would it difficult to keep him 
there. And wheft ff&y torn, him they had kept 
much younger men, foe “ Yes, hut they were 
inexperienced; they had.,Wat broken so many jails 
as I have.” Hfc told WfiUfcm&on, the lieutenant 
of the Tower, thib be Would contrive to hang his 
eldest son, and then marty nis second son to Wil¬ 
liamson’s niece. And this intention of sacrificing 
his son, whom he had cajoled and driven into the 
rebellion long before he declared himself, wus not 
said merely as a bon-mot; for the grey-headed 
sinner capped all his monstrous iniquities by 
attempting to save himself by accusing and sacri- 
ficihg his eldest son. According to Horace Wal¬ 
pole, who seems not to have missed one moment 
of the trial,Lovat’s behaviour was the strangest 
that had ever been witnessed in any court or any¬ 
where else. We believe wc shall not go far wrong 
in adopting the theory of the great Scotch writer, 
that there was a touch of madness in the old man’s 
composition^ But seldom was madness allied 
with so much caustic wit. “ At his trial,” says 
Walpole, “ he affected great weakness and infir¬ 
mities, but often broke out into passions, particu¬ 
larly at the first witness who was his vassal; he 
asked him how he dared to coine thither? The 
man replied, to satisfy his conscience. Murray, 
the Pretender’s secretary, was the chief evidence 
who, in the course of his information, mentioned 
Lord Traquair’s having conversed with Lord 
Barrymore, Sir Watkyn Williams, and Sir John 

* Letter from Normnnd MacLeod to the Lord President, in Cul- 
lodcn Papers. 

+ id.—Lovat had previously petitioned tlie House of Lords touch¬ 
ing the strong box and the money. " There was,” says Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, “ neither gravity nor decency in his behaviour : iic 

S rod quite uticoneerned; i.ud what he said was ludicrous and 
nish; but his petitiun teas bold and well-worded, which, how¬ 
ever, would have been passed over without notice, hnd not Lord 
Granville bounced and Lord Bath vapoured, and procured an 
order to be enteral in the Journal, and have by that acquired to 
themselves a sort of popularity which you know Ihey vory much 
wautod. No Scots noblemen spoke on thtaoccasion; they are prudent 
and custiW. (hid blen them!"—Letter la the Lord President, in 
Culloden Papers. 

t Walpole opens the letter containing this account, with the wools 
" I have been hving at old Lovat'* trial." The Uuke of Cumberland 
attended this trial, though he had kept away from that of thu other 
lords. 

j Walter Scott. 
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I.OHTJ Lovat. 

From a 1) rowing made by Hogarth the morning before his lordship's execution. 


Cotton, on the Pretender’s affairs, hut that they 
were shy. He was proceeding to name others, 
hut was stopped by Lord Talbot, and the court 
acquiesced — I think very indecently. It was 
imagined that the Duchess of Norfork would 
have cornc upon the stage. The two knights were 
preseht, as was MacLeod, against whom a bitter 
letter from Lovat was read, accusing him of breach 
of faith; and afterwards Lovat summoned him 
to answer some questions he had to ask, but did 
not. It is much expected that Lord Traquair, 
who is a great coward, will give ample information 
of the whole plot. When Sir Everard Falkener 
had been examined* against Lovat, the lord high 
steward asked the latter if he lmd anything to say 
to Sir Everard? he replied, No; but that he was 
his humble servant, and wished him joy of 
his young wife.” The two last days of the trial lie 
behaved ridiculously; and he joked and made every¬ 
body laugh even at the awful crisis when sentence 
was pronounced. To Lord llchester, who sat near 
him, he said, in the words of an old French song— 

Jts meuTs pnur ma patrin, 

. l'.t mu m’en smicic guurus. 

• lie was secrutary to tlm (luku, whom he had attended into Scot- 
laud during tire rebellion. 


I And in withdrawing from Westminster Hull be 
exclaimed, “ Farewell, my lords: wc, shall never 
meet again in the same place !” Both before and 
after trial lie made his prison echo with his 
jests, and he carried the same spirit to the block. 
Perhaps the greatest weakness and folly he com¬ 
mitted was in writing a letter to the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, endeavouring to excite his compassion by 
reminding his royal highness how often lie hail 
carried him in his arms as a child. Still there 
was even in this letter a touch of his cunning and 
remorselessness—a stroke that was likely to tell 
with the Butcher of Culloden—for lie offered to 
make such discoveries as would he a hundred¬ 
fold more useful to government than the chop¬ 
ping off his old grey head. “ He says he will 
be hanged,” says Walpole; “for that his neck 
is so short and bended, that, if beheaded, he 
should he struck on the shoulders. I did not 
think it possible to feel so little as I did at so 
melancholy a spectacle, but tyranny and villains 
wound up by buffoonery, took off all the edge of 
concern.”* He ate heartily during his whole con¬ 
finement, even the morning of his execution; and 

• Letters to H. Mann, 
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* he declared the day before he died he was never 
in better spirits. He said he should die as a 
Christian, and as a Highland chief should do— 
that is, not in his bed.* On the morning of the 
9th of April he was led to the scaffold. He said 
one of his predecessors five hundred years ago hid 
died in the same way for his principles; that his 
principles had been constant and invariable; that 
in the course of his life he had never betrayed 
them nor anybody; nor should any peer or com¬ 
moner be hurt from what he should say now.f 
Some short time before he got to the place of exe¬ 
cution, a great scaffold near the bars on Tower 
Hill, being overloaded with spectators, broke down, 
and by this accident about eighteen persons were 
killed, and many more so hurt that they died after- 
Avards. “ So that, as he"caused much destruction 
in his life, the like fate attended him on the day 
of his death. 1 ”+ lie had desired that Mr. Baker, 
a Romish priest attachedtothe Sardinian embassy, 
might attend him in private till his execution; 
and this favour had been granted him. Yet he 
professed himself not an orthodox Catholic, but a 
Jansenist, and denied the infallibility of the pope, 
lie made no set speech, but sat down a little while 
in a chair on the scaffold, and talked to the people 
nearest to him, lying most deliberately, and quoting 
Horace. He said he was glad to suffer for his 
country— dulce rst pro palria mori; that he did 
not know how it was, but lie had always loved his 
country —nescin qua nalale solum, &c.; that he 
had never swerved from his principles, ami that 
this was the character of his family, who had been 
gentlemen for five hundred years. It seems to us 
that the burlesque could not go farther ; but our 
great letter and anecdote writer says, “ he died ex¬ 
tremely well, without passion, affectation, buffoon¬ 
ery, or timidity, his behaviour being natural and 
intrepid.” He quietly laid his head down on the 
block and gave the sign quickly; and, notwith¬ 
standing the awkward shortness and twist in his 
neck, he was dispatched ut a single blow. 

• A few circumstances' remain to be noticed in 
connexion with this unhappy civil war. Sir John 
Cope, after being most virulently abused, carica¬ 
tured, and put’into ballads, was brought to trial by 
a court-martial, and honourably acquitted. Ac¬ 
cording to Walpole, he came off most gloriously, 
his courage being ascertained, and even his con¬ 
duct as a general, which everybody had given up, 
being fully justified. Two of his generals, Las- 
eelles and Folkes, came off also, but not so hap¬ 
pily in the opinion of the world. Hawley, who 
deserved a court-martial far more than Cope, 
escaped the ordeal through the friendship and 
protection of the Duke of Cumberland, who con- 

* Sir Arthur Forbes to the Lord President, Culloden Papers. 

t Id. 

t Hay.—It is auul that the old sinner exclaimed, “ Ay, Ay, the 
inoir mischief the better sport." Horace Walpole mys—“ A scailbld 
li'll down and killed several persons; one a man that had rid post 
from Salisbury the day before to see the ceremony ; and a woman 
was taken up dead witli a live child in her arms. Hut Walpole, 
who took greut pains to collect every particular, does not mention 
the demoniacal expression just noticed; nor docs Volunteer Ray, 
who writes as if he had been on the spot. 

VOL. IV. 


tinued to treat him as an ornament to the service. 
Flora MacDouald was released after twelve months’ 
confinement,, and went hack to the Highlands 
with some 1500/. in her pocket, which had been 
Collected for her, chiefly among Jacobite ladies in 
London.* 

As soon as the storm bad blown over, ministers 
seemed to act as if it had never existed or had 
never been more than a joke; they were too busy 
with their own party cabals and intrigues to be able 
to spare time to attend to Scotland and correct the 
abuses which had led to or extended the rebellion. 
Duncan Forbes, though in a bud state of health, 
travelled up to London with a most admirable 
plan of pacification for the Highlands, and he 
exerted himself to the very utmost in order to win 
or force the attention of the cabinet; but he was 
obliged to return with the disheartening conviction 
that he bad done little good in this direction; 
and, as late as the end of December, 1746, his 
friend Sir Andrew Mitchell, who bad remained in 
the. capital, was forced to confess to him that little 
or nothing had been done. “ As to the affairs of 
Scotland,” writes Mitchell, “ I am convinced that 
no man in the administration has bad one serious 
thought about them since you left this place; one 
only excepted, whose labours for the good of his 
country are incessant; but as he chooses to work in 
the dark I can give no account of his progress, 
only that I fear he will be successful.”! After 
many delays, however, and, alas! too many exe¬ 
cutions, ministers prepared an act of indemnity, 
granting pardon to all who had been engaged in 
the rebellion except some eighty individuals 
named—a wide and ungenerous exception. This 
act was passed without opposition through parlia¬ 
ment, which subsequently confirmed with equal 
facility—a bill not only for disarming the clans, 
but for restraining the use of their national garb;— 
a bill making it imperative on the master and 
teacher of every private school in Scotland to 
swear allegiance to King George, his heirs and 
successors, and to register their oaths;—a bill to 
check the episcopalian divines, who in Scotland 
were all Jacobites, and to restrain nonjurors in 
general;—a bill to abolish for ever the system of 
heritable jurisdictions, by which many Scottish lords 
and lairds had been allowed, on their own estates, to 
administer law in their own way. At the same 
time sonic encouragement was given to the High- 

* Chambers's Hist.—Walter Scott, Talus of a Grandfather.—Flora 
MacDonald afterwards married the son of Kingslmrgh. At the 
lime when she smuggled the young Pretender in her train she was 
about twenty-four years old. Dr. Johnson saw her in the year 
1773, when Roswellcontrived to get the great moralist to the High¬ 
lands and to the Isle of Skye. Flora, or, as she spelled the name, 
Flory, was then post her seventh climacteric; but Johnson describes 
her as “not old, of a pleasing person, and elegant behaviour 
and his companion Roswell sets her down as " a little woman of 
a genteel appearance, and uncommonly mild and well bred.” John 
son says, in a letter to Mh. Thrale, “ She wus carried to London, 
but dismissed without a trial, and eanie down with Malcolm Maeleod, 
against w hom sufficient evidence could not be procured. She and 
her husband are poor, and urn now going to try their fortune in 
America—Sic reruns volvitur orbis." They did emigrate to America, 
but returned to Scotland during the war of independence; ami 
Flora died in the Isle of Skye on the 4th of March, 1790 .—Uomrelt's 
Life of Johnson. with Mr. (Jroher’t notes. 

T Culloden Papers. 
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landers to emigrate to our American colon* 
to enlist iq the array ;and, % virtueqf all 
and other measure*, and the alow V ut effect^ 
of time apd custom, the strong temnautof ttye 
feudal system in Scotland «&s rent into, 
and clanships and'distinctive fjighfi^d c 
were destroyed, with all* their ml mpi^witi^* 
their good. i« ‘ ■ 

j3adly as it had ended for the Stuarts and those , 
engaged with them, the Scotch war of 1*745 hat* 
been a most advantageous diversion for the French, 
who, while the English were intent upon putting 
it down, had been marching from conquest .to 
conquest, and at the time when the battle of Cul- 
lodenwas fought were threatening Holland with 
annihilation. When the Duke of Cumberland 
came so hastily up to London from the North, it 
was with the hope of obtaining the supreme com¬ 
mand ofrthe allied armies in Flanders, and of 
measuring his sword with Marshal Saxe, who was 
commanding the armies of Louis XV.; but the 
duke found that that post had been given to Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, the Queen of Hungary’s bro¬ 
ther-in-law, without any notification to George. 

Both king and duke were greatly offended; and 
at the same time the English parliament took it 
into their heads that the Dutch were privately ne¬ 
gotiating with France—a fact which, if true, 
would not have been unaccountable or very blam- 
able, seeing how little able England had been to 
assist them. Cumberland had, therefore, staid at 
home to recommend severity against the Scots; 
and pur military achievements abroad were this 
year confined to a paltry expedition to the coast of 
Brittany under the command of General St. Clair, 

Admiral Lestock, and a prostitute, old Lestock’s 
mistress, who went with him in his ship, and who 
ruled and advised even in matters of war. The 
strange trio did not take Port L’Oricnt, but they 
plundered and burnt a few fishing villages, and 
returned home without much loss. Some troops, 
however, were sent back to Holland, and great 
conquests were spoken of, to be made at some 
future day over the French in Canada; and Sir 
John Ligqnier and the English cavalry, though 
they could not prevent the defeat of the allies at 
the battle of Roucoux, on the Yaar, saved Prince 
Charles of Lorraine’s army from destruction. 

Qur foreign negotiations were as complicated apd 
as unsatisfactory as our campaign was inglorious; 
but, fortunately, the French were greatly weakened 
by the death of Philip V. of Spain, which hap¬ 
pened in the autumn of 1746, and by the great 
reverses they sustained in Italy, where the armies 
of Austria and Sardinia recovered Afilpn, Parma, 
and many other places, obtained a great victory 
over the French mid Spaniards near Piacenza, and 
frnplly drove the forces of Louis XV. beyond the 
Alps. Ferdinand, the new king of Spain, entered 
jpto some separate negotiation? wifh England, and 
arrangements were made for a congress at Breda 
to settle the terms of a general peace. But Fre¬ 
deric of Prusskiefused his co-operation j and the 
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•ministers V Qf hndii XV., dazzled by the brilliant , 
. successes they pad obtained in the Low Countries— 
tfe.'eaptujte^Jf Brussels, the capture of Antwerp, 
4ccvyefe gj^to continue the war. 

dtssenkions in the English cabinet con- 
on increase, The discussion of them 


ifoat Lord Harrington was succeeded as one of the 
secretaires of state by Lord Chesterfield, who had 
lieen for some time governing Ireland as lord- 
lieutenant, with rare ability and a most rare libe¬ 
rality ; and that the Duke of Newcastle and his 
brother disagreed in many particulars. 

The parliament had re-assembled on the 18th 
of November, when his majesty expressed bis de¬ 
termination never to abandon his allies, and re¬ 
quested the Commons to make up the deficiency 
in his civil list, which, he said, had for several 
years fallen short of the amount contemplated by 
parliament. Though the rebellion was suppressed, 
and the chief rebels executed or driven to starve 
abroad, the peers unanimously passed a bill, intro¬ 
duced by Newcastle, for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act for three months longer. This 
bill was opposed in the Commons by the violent 
Tories and Jacobites, and apparently by none 
other, for it was finally carried by 143 to 34. Pitt 
continued paymaster of the forces, and Fox secre¬ 
tary at war j and it was their duty to announce, 
and to congratulate parliament on the fact, that 
his majesty had effected an annual saving of seventy 
thousand pounds by dismissing two troops of his 
life-guards and reducing three heavy cavalry regi¬ 
ments to dragoon regiments; and the Commons 
voted an address of thanks upon this great occa¬ 
sion. Now and then the feeble voice of opposition 
was heltrd to murmur that the nation was beggared 
and ruined; but the fact appears to be, that, in 
spite of the increased expenditure of the govern¬ 
ment, England was richer than she had ever been 
before, and that, notwithstanding the mistakes of 
those who governed them, tjie English people were 
advancing rapidly in wealth and civilization. 

A.p. 1747.—The jealous prohibitions of parlia¬ 
ment had stimulated public curiosity, and several 
periodical publications, without the fear of the 
House of Commons before their eyes, had for some 
time ventured to give sketches of the debates and 
proceedings of both Houses. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine and the London Magazine published, in 
the month of March this year, an account of Lovat’s 
trial, with Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s speeches 
on the occasion. The Lords instantly resented 
this as a'flagrant breach of wivi|eg£, brought the 
poor printers to the bar on their knees, committed 
them to prison, and would not liberate them till 
they had abjectly expressed their contrition, pro¬ 
mised to offend no more, and paid very heavy fees. 
These high-handed proceedings had an effect; the 
writer 8 in magazines and other papers were fright¬ 
ened into silence, and the great oody of the people 
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were kept in the dirk as to wltyi>Was laid ordbne i 
in the Upper House. And, iff fact, 1>ut fo¥;tfeh j 

to the, , . , r , 

notes left by Lord Hardwicke and ©t|&o 
who had seats in parliament, We toouul #Ws 
day know next to nothing of any' *tW ■; 

Lords for some twenty or thirty vjears ilh^ thii 
castigation of the two mdgazinel. *Thqre WerCTftqfc t . 
wanting men in the Commons who woqld haVe J 
been as severe as the Lords; and many member# 
complained of being put into print “ by low 
fellows ;” but Pelham had the good sense and 
the good humour to observe, “ Let them alone; 
they make better speeches for us than we can make 
for ourselves and so the debates of the Com¬ 
mons continued to be given occasionally, but 
vaguely and badly reported, and always under fic¬ 
titious names; for to have said that Mr. Pitt or 
Mr. Fox said such and such things in any given 
debate would have been a stretch of audacity 
beyond the boldness of even news-writers or news¬ 
makers in those days. 

To quicken the Austrian sluggishness, 100,000/. 
were added to the Queen of Hungary’s subsidy, 
and the session was terminated on the 17th of 
June, when his majesty intimated his intention of 
appealing to his people by a speedy dissolution 
and fresh election. Vast expectations were enter¬ 
tained of this year’s campaign. Lord Sandwich, 
us ambassador to the States-Gencral, had smoothed 
some difficulties, and the Duke of Cumberland 
repaired to Holland to take the chief command of 
the allied armies. Between Dutch, Flemish, 
Bavarians, Austrians, and English, nearly 100,000 
men were collected, in the month of March, under 
our English prince, who, however, soon testified that 
he was not the general destined to vanquish Marshal 
Saxe. There were, it is true, many unfavourable 
circumstances: the allied army consisted of many 
unamalgamating parts, and the number of native 
British troops fell far short of what had been agreed 
upon; yet still it must remain indisputable that 
Cumberland, compared to Saxe, was as a bold 
dragooncT to a consummate general. The latter, 
from his cantonments, intercepted the duke’s provi¬ 
sions and supplies; and when he took the field it 
was to move to certain victory; for Cumberland 
had put his army into some of the worst positions 
that could have been chosen; and the allies were 
thoroughly beiiten at Lauflcld, near Maestricht, on 
the 2nd of July, when the gallant Ligonier, with 
the British chvalry, again checked the advance of 
the French, and preserved the allies from destruc¬ 
tion. But, generally, the fighting of the British 
troops, both horse tod foot, was as good as Cum¬ 
berland’s generalship was bad. Each leached the 
extreme; While the Dutch in the centre geive way 
and fled, tod the Austrians on the right would not 
or cotild not Ccmie into action at all, the British on 
the left stobd the brunt and strewed the field with 
10,000 Frenchmen before they retreated. Saxe 

* Coxe, Memoirs of the Pelham Administration. 


himself aftefWards confessed to Ligtoier that his 
victory had cost him in kilted tod wounded 
^00p'foot,*1000 horse, arid a great mtoy officers. 
a Tiie dftke,” ^says Walpole, “wai,very nearly 
having, through his short sight, foifetakeh a 
df' Ifttoch for nis own people. He behaved 
hraVtely 'II ushal; but his prowess is so well esta¬ 
blished t%t it grows time for him to exert Ofher 

dualities bf a general..A French officer said 

to an English private who had been made prisoner, 

‘ Had there been 50,000 such men as yon, we 
should’have found it very difficult to conquer.* 

‘ There were men enough like me,’ was the reply; 

‘ but we wanted one like Marshal, Saxe.’ ” After 
this battle the French continued to take fortresses 
with wondrous facility till they sat down before 
the walls of Bergen-op-Zoom, where they lost a 
vast number of men, and where they must have 
failed entirely but for the indolence of the Dutch 
governor, an old man in his eighty-first year. 
With the surrender of this famous fortress the 
campaign in the Low Countries* ended, and both 
armies went into winter quarters, the French 
triumphantly, the allies accusing one another and 
quarrelling. Nor was the war more favourable to 
the allies on the side of the Alps. Having driven 
the French out of Italy in the autumn of the pre¬ 
ceding year, the Austrians and Sardinians, assisted 
by the British fleet, made an invasion of the South 
of France, and laid siege to Antibes; but they 
were soon compelled to retreat, were followed by 
the French, were forced to give up Genoa, and 
were so irritated by their many failures that 
they, too, began to quarrel among themselves. 
A second French force, howfever, commanded 
by the brother of Marshal Belleisle, was stopped 
in the nartow defiles of Savoy, as it was at¬ 
tempting to open its way to Susa and Turin, was 
defeated with great loss, and driven back without 
its brave commander, who was knocked on the 
head at the barricades of Exilles. But the Eng¬ 
lish navy did something this summer. Admiral 
Anson fought a gallant battle off Cape Finisterrc, 
took six ships of the line, several frigates, and the 
best part of a numerous French convoy ; Admiral 
Hawke, off Belleisle, captured six ships of the 
line out of nine; Commodore Fox took forty 
French ships, richly ladcii from the West Indies; 
and other successes were obtained at Sea in Various 
parts of the world, from the Bay of Bengal to the 
British Channel. The French trade was com¬ 
pletely paralysed, and great want, suffering, and 
dissension wefe the consequences. Thus, in spite 
of their successes under Marshal Skxe in the 
Low Codrttries, the cabinet of Versailles began to 
sigh for peace; and the more when they ascer¬ 
tained that Ferdinand VI., the new King of Sjpain, 
was determined to conclude a treaty with England 
with or without Frtoce. Mr. Pelham was equally 
anxious to treat; but his brother, thfe Duke of New¬ 
castle, sided with the king and the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland in recommending a continuation of hosti¬ 
lities. Pelham, however, stuck to his point, riiaift- 
4 b 2 
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taining that either Frederick of Prussia- must be 
secured as our ally or peace must.be concluded on 
the best terms that .could he p&oured, assure had 
absolutely nothing to hope from the weak} selfish, 
and divided allies with whom ,we were acting. 
Marshal Saxe made certain indirect overtures to 
the Duke of Cumberland, hoping that his royal 
highness would receive full powers to treat. Cum¬ 
berland, as a fighting man, still preferred the 
chances of another campaign; but, if peace was to 
be made, he was desirous of having the honour of 
making it. The king was ready to gratify his 
favourite son; but the cabinet took fright; they 
had no notion of the duke’s abilities as a diploma¬ 
tist, and they prevailed upon George to consent 
that Lord Sandwich should go to head-quarters to 
assist his royal highness. After Borne very inge¬ 
nious tricks on the part of the French, Sandwich 
proposed that matters should be referred to a con¬ 
gress to be held at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, and to this the 
Marquis de Puisieulx assented. The able diplo¬ 
matic pen of Lord Chesterfield was employed by 
Mr. Pelham in drawing up conditions and the 
outlines of a treaty; communications were made to 
our allies, the States-General, the King of Sardi¬ 
nia, and the empress-queen, who were invited to 
concur; and an active intercourse was set on foot 
between Paris and London. It soon appeared, 
however, that our allies, who had been making 
war at the expense of English money and English 
blood, were not over anxious for peace.* At the 
moment of danger the Dutch had chosen to ap¬ 
point the Prince of Orange, who had married 
Anne, daughter of George II., their captain-general, 
admiral, and hereditary stadtholder, hoping that this 
William Charles Henry Frizo would serve them 
as King William had done at a like [crisis. And, 
though this Prince of Orange was ignorant of mili¬ 
tary affairs, he was anxious to signalise himself in 
war, and begged his father-in-law not to think of 
making peace until they had tried their fortunes 
in at least one more campaign ; and the King of 
Sardinia and Maria Theresa were, upon other 
grounds, equally anxious for another throw of the 
dice, for the former wanted to swallow up the re¬ 
public of Genoa, and the Austrian knew she 
would be required to make sacrifices in Italy to 
set up the Spanish infanta, Don Philip. But, as it 
happened that without Jhe assistance and the sub¬ 
sidies of England thesef^otentates were powerless, 
they, too, were obliged to entertain the proposi¬ 
tions, and to agree to send ministers to the con¬ 
gress of Aix-Ia-Chapelle. The King of Prussia 
was kept quiet by the guarantee of Silesia, which 
was formally pledged to him by England and 
Holland. 

The new parliament assembled on the 10th | 
of November, soon after George’s return from j 
Hanover. The Prince of Wales, who was con- j 
stantly smarting under the preference shown to j 

- • Louis XV. had obaerved, alter the lad campaign in -Flanden, ! 
that the British not only paid lor all, but fought for aU,—that the : 
Austrians were benevolent spectators of battles. I 


his brother the Duke of Cumberland, and who 
was as inveterate against the Pelham administra¬ 
tion as ever he had been against that of Sir Robert 
Walpole, had put the whole strength of his party 
into play at the late general election; but the re¬ 
tups, on the whole, were very favourable to the 
ministry. The opening speech from the throne 
passed lightly over our reverses in Flanders, but 
dwelt upon our naval victories and the mischief 
we had done to the navy and trade of France; it 
alluded to the arrangements making for a pacify¬ 
ing congress; but at the same time it called for 
powerful armaments and good supplies, as the 
only means of securing an honourable peace. Each 
House was as compliant as possible; the Commons 
voted above thirteen millions of money almost 
without opposition; and in the whole course of the 
session there was not a single division in the House 
of Lords against any ministerial proposal whatso¬ 
ever. Yet there was a clause in their Lordships* 
address that was highly honourable to that House. 
In speaking of the best means of extinguishing 
the spirit of rebellion and anarchy in the North, 
Lord Chesterfield had recommended “ schools and 
villages to civilise the Highlands and the 
peers, in their address, declared that the diffusion 
of knowledge among the people would he the best 
safeguard of their loyally and tranquillity. But 
it unfortunately was not deemed essential by cither 
House, by cabinet or by country, to make any 
proper provision for national education ; and, 
though ministers could raise loans of millions for 
the purposes of war, and could squander annually 
hundreds of thousands in court pensions, they 
could spare little or nothing for the greatest and 
most glorious of all national objects. 

a. d. 1748.—The king closed this complacent 
session on the 13th of May, by announcing the 
cessation of hostilities and the recent signature of 
preliminaries of peace. But the cabinet had 
scarcely been so tranquil as the parliament, and it 
was growing every day more apparent that minis¬ 
terial jealousy, selfishness, and intrigue were 
becoming more and more fierce and shameless as 
parliament became more moderate. The voice of 
faction ceased, the great struggles of parties on 
broad and opposite principles of government ter¬ 
minated, and were succeeded by private personal 
contests for power and place, almost without any 
of the old distinctions of Whig and Tory. The 
Duke of Newcastle, alarmed at Chesterfield’s suc¬ 
cesses as a diplomatist, and still more at an inti¬ 
macy which that accomplished and intriguing lord 
had formed with the king’s mistress, the German 
Lady Yarmouth, resolved to get rid of him at all 
costs; and Newcastle retained influence enough 
with the king, who disliked Chesterfield for what 
he considered his too great eagerness for peace, to 
make the court so uncomfortable a place for him 
that his lordship resigned on the 6th of February- 
Then there was a fresh cabal to decide who 

* Diary of Hugh Earl of March moni, in Marchttont Paper*. 
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should succeed Chesterfield as secretary of state. 
The Duke of Newcastle wanted to bring in his 
friend Lord Sandwich—a very convenient kind 
of political jobber, whose private morality and 
public honesty were pretty nearly on a par. Fox, 
still secretary-at-war, says, in a humorous letter, 
“ Lord Sandwich was the man his grace of New- 
castle intended.The Duke of New¬ 

castle, who, I think, never could mean to make 
the Duke of Bedford his colleague, thought of 
making him a shoeing-hom to Lord Sandwich: 
he talked of the Duke of Bedford for the place; 
and then said, he was sure his grace would ex¬ 
pect it, and would acquiesce in nobody but 
our friend Lord Sandwich. He was right in 
the first; but as to the last, the Duke of Bedford 
meant Sandwich only in the second place, and 
himself in the first, which 1 think might easily 
have been foreseen; and, though his grace of Bed¬ 
ford says he takes it only for six months, nobody 
who knows him and the king thinks Sandwich 
has a better chance for his nomination six months 
hence, than he had now.”* The Duke of Bed¬ 
ford thus became joint-secretary of state with New¬ 
castle, who, in six days, became as jealous of him 
as he had been of Chesterfield. By a sudden 
handy-dandy trick Newcastle changed nis province 
and took the secretaryship which was more imme¬ 
diately concerned with foreign affairs, leaving home 
concerns to Bedford. All this occurred before the 
preliminaries were signed; and for some weeks 
Newcastle paid his court to the king and the Duke 
of Cumberland, by maintaining a, very warlike 
tone.f Lord Sandwich was soothed by his appoint¬ 
ment to be first lord of the admiralty; and John 
Stanhope, the resigning and retiring Lord Chester¬ 
field’s youngest brother, was, at Chesterfield’s own 
prayer, put at the board of admiralty under Sand¬ 
wich. In the mean while Mr. Pitt continued to 
rise in consideration, and as we suspect, began to 
discover, through the chasms caused by the frequent 
disagreements between Mr. Pelham and his brother 
the Duke of Newcastle, a rough and tortuous road 
for himself to the ministerial pinnacle. He was 
consulted by both the brothers and put in the 
always tempting position of an arbiter or mediator 
in their cabinet quarrels, Some months after this 
we find Pelham writing to his brother the Duke— 
“ I have had a long discourse with Pitt. He seems 
mighty happy with an opinion, that his interpo¬ 
sition ,and his truly friendly offices have had a 
good effect in bringing you and me nearer to one 
another. I let him think so; it may probably 
keep him nearer to us both; but I would not have 
you think so, for I should be sorry that it was your 
opinion that the interposition of any one, especially 
of so new an acquaintance, could influence me in 

* Letter to Sir Charles Hanbury William*, envoy at Dresden, in 
Hanbury Papeie, m quoted by Cose, in Memoirs of the Pelham 
Administration. 

+ “ The Duke of Newcastle, who is joing neater lengths in every¬ 
thing for which he overturned Lord Granville, is all military, and 
makes more courts than one by this disposition.’ ’—Horace fralpole 
to Horace IfaM. T 


your cause more than my own reason or natural 
affection for you would do. However, I most 
sincerely desire you to go on in your correspond¬ 
ence with him, with all the frankness and cordiality 
you can; I do' so in all my conversations with 
him; I think him besides the most able and use¬ 
ful man we have tmongst us; truly honourable 
and strictly honeBt. He is as firm a friend to us 
as we can wish for; and a more useful one there 
does not exist.”* We shall see more of Pitt’s 
frankness, true honour, and strict honesty here¬ 
after; but it is to be noticed that even at this 
moment some of his contemporaries would not give 
him credit for these qualities. In the course of 
the last session Sir William Stanhope had fallen 
most violently upon the “ Cobhamites ” and the 
“ Cousinhood,”and had pointed out Pitt as one likely 
to revel on the spoils of Pelham and Newcastle. 
Stanhope described the Cobhams and their family 
connexions as men who coloured over ambition 
with patriotism and disgraced every virtue by 
wearing it only for mercenary purposes—as men 
who, from being the most clamorous incendiaries 
against power and piece, had become actually 
possessed of more employments than the most com¬ 
prehensive place-bill could possibly include—as a 
family who had raised themselves from obscurity 
by the petulance of the times and the timidity of 
the two ministers. “ The elder ones,” cried Stan¬ 
hope, “ already riot in the spoils of their treachery, 

and the younger ”-. Here Stanhope was called 

to order; but before he sat down he said that he 
hoped the House would have more spirit than sub¬ 
mit to be made tools of this faction, agents of their 
jobs, instruments of their malice, and dupes of 
their self-interested politics. Pitt rose and replied 
to this irritable man with as much irritability, call¬ 
ing Sir William Stanhope’s assertions false asser¬ 
tions, scandalous inventions, scurrilous abuse, 
and so forth.t Pitt, however, persevered in the 
look-out for better things, and supported, in the 
meanwhile, every ministerial measure, however 
opposite it might be to the principles he had for¬ 
merly proclaimed when in opposition and engaged 
in hunting down Sir Robert Walpole. All this, 
added to his hot and unguarded expressions in 
parliament, his towering pride, and cold repelling 
manners, made him exceedingly unpopular both 
with parliament and people. One who had been 
his ardent admirer and his close ally says, that he 
sunk to a level with Pulteney when he became 
Earl of Bath.J But Pitt remained in the Commons, 
and by powers of oratory infinitely superior to 
those of Pulteney in his best days, he soon rose 
buoyant from this state of depression and forced 
those who never could love the man to fear and 
respect the orator. 

The congress of Aix-la-Chapelle had assembled 
early in the spring, and the conferences were 
opened on the 11th of March; but it was not 
until Marshal Saxe had invested several places, 

• Illustrative Correspondence in Cone's Pelham Administration, 
t Pari. Hiit. f Glover’s Memoirs. 
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the Prince of Orange had failed in his warlike 
engagements, and thirty thousand Russians, sub¬ 
sidised by England, had proved that they could 
not come up in time to be of any service, that the 
notion of the renewal of the war was really given 
up, and that George consented to sign the prelimi¬ 
naries ; and even after this he put the peace in 
jeopardy by insisting upon little advantages for 
his Family, such as the reversion of the bishopric 
of Osnaburg, &c. But while the king went to 
Hanover his minister at Aix-la-Chapelle continued 
to attend the congress, which came to a final 
settlement after numerous delays and difficulties in 
the month of October, upon the principle of the 
status quo ante bellum , with some exceptions. 
In other words, after along and bloody war, every 
one was to keep what he had before the war 
began, and (save the exceptions) to get no more. 
The arrangement was most imperfect, and many 
clauses of the treaty were conceived in such loose 
terms as to allow of double or treble interpre¬ 
tations, and to furnish grounds for new disputes 
and fresh wars as soon as either party should 
consider itself ready to take the field. The 
King of Prussia was guaranteed in the duchy of 
Silesia and the county of Glatz; the Queen of 
Spain’s second son, Don Philip, obtained Parma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla; the King of Sardinia 
had some trifling conquests confirmed to him; but 
England not only gave back all she had taken, but 
submitted to the indignity of sending two noble 
hostages to France—the Earl of Sussex and Lord 
Cathcart—to ensure to Louis the restitution of our 
recent conquest, Cape Breton. The original 
causes of the war on our part seemed to be wholly 
forgotten, and yet Pitt, who had so materially 
helped to drive on the war against the inclination 
of Sir Robert Walpole, and who had [graced a 
hundred harangues with the declaration that peace 
ought never to be made with Spain until that 
power renounced the right of search, continued to 
act with and to be part of a ministry that hurried 
on the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and after that, 
began and concluded a separate Spanish treaty, 
without once mentioning this odious right, which, 
therefore, as far as diplomacy was concerned, was 
left on its old footing. Nor did the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle contain any satisfaction of the com¬ 
mercial claims England had upon Spain, nor did 
it in any degree throw open the Spanish main to 
our trade and shipping; it did nothing^com- 
mercially,but revive for four years the assiento, or 
our odious privilege of supplying Spanish America 
with African slaves.* Old Walpole might have 
turned himself in his grave, and, after a groan 
for the blood and treasure which had been thrown 

• ■' Thu," snyn Horace Walpole, with more truth than always ac¬ 
companies liie diatribe*, “ was the concluelon of the Spanish war! 
fomented, to ovortum Sir Robert Walpole, by Lord Granville, who 
hail neglected it for a French war: by Lord Sandwich, who made a 
peace that stipulated for no one of the conditions for which it was 
undertaken; by Pitt, who ridiculed and condemned his ownora- 
tiuns for it. and who declared for a peace on any terms; and by the 
Dakeof Newcastle, who botrayea all the claims of the merchants 
and the South Sea Company ."—Memirt of the /nit Ten Yean qf 
the Reign of George It. 
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away, might hive smiled in pity or contempt at 
these doings of his successors. But by this time 
Pitt was professing a veneration for Walpole’s 
ashes, and taking frequent occasion of eulogising 
the wisdom of that great minister, and of excusing 
hit. former petulance and opposition to him on the 
score of his youth; and when he was attacked in 
parliament for justifying ministers about that 
essential point, he coolly declared that the British 
claim of no search could never be conceded by 
Spain,—that he had, indeed, at one time thought 
otherwise, but now he was ten years older, and 
had considered public affairs more deliberately* 
By an article in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Louis XV. bound himself to give up the cause of 
the Pretender and exclude the Stuarts from France. 
On the return of the young Pretender from Scot¬ 
land Louis XV. had behaved to him with consi¬ 
derable liberality, supplying him with money for 
his own necessities, and giving commissions in the 
French army or pensions to the bravest of his 
Scotch followers—as Locheil, Lord Ogilvie, and 
others; but at the same time Louis absolutely re¬ 
fused to supply him with men, money, and mate¬ 
rials of war for another invasion of Scotland. 
Thereupon Charles turned his eyes in other direc¬ 
tions; and early in 1747, unknown to, and againBt 
the inclinations of, the French court, he stole across 
the Pyrenne.es and went to Madrid to solicit aid 
from the impoverished Spaniards and their timid 
and pacific new king, Ferdinand VI. On his 
arrival lie saw, in private, Carvajal, the prime 
minister, who at midnight introduced him to the 
king and quem, who, according to Charles’s own 
account, showed him a great many civilities, but, 
at the same time, desired him to go hack to France 
as soon as possible; and when he asked the king 
leave to see the queen-dowager and the rest of the 
Royal family, his majesty answered there was no 
need for it.t He attempted to draw the in¬ 
dolent and cautious Ferdinand into discussions of 
the war and of his business; but Fferdinand re¬ 
ferred him to his minister and bowed him out. 
“ I found by that,” says the Chevalier, “ that he 
had got his lesson, and was a weak man, just put 
in motion like a clockwork.” At the doot of the 
royal apartment he encountered Farinelli, the 
Neapolitan n/iusico, decorated like a duke, and 
wearing the cross of Calatrava; for the emascu¬ 
lated warbler had fascinated both king and queen, 
and was in reality more their prime minister than 
Carvajal or any one else. “ He Wok me by the 
hand with effrontery,” says Charles. “ I first 
thought, as with reason? it ivas some grandee or 
captain of the guards that had seen me in Italy, 
and was never so much surprised as when he 

* From letters in the recently published correspondence of Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, it appears that, before making this last speech, he 
had consulted old Horace Walpole (the brother of Sir Robert), who 
had formerly twitted him with his youth and inexperience: and it 
appears at least probable that old Horace himself prompted this 
speech.—See also an article on tha life of Chatham, in the knarterly 
Rem% No. 131. . 

t Letter from Charles to. his father, dated Gaaddlaxara, March 
12, 1747, as given by Lord.Mahon, in Appeudix to Hist, from Few* 
of Utrecht. 
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named himself.” On leaving the musico he went 
to the minister, who pressed him ardently “ to go 
out of the town of Madrid and away immediately.” 
Charles begged for a little delay—for a little time 
to rest, and explain and settle things; but Car- 
vajal assured him that it was absolutely necessary 
to do the king this pleasure and quit Madrid the 
next day; and this Charles was obliged to do.* 
He went back to France with the intention to keep 
himself absolutely in private till the season should 
be favourable for another attempt; to leave no 
stone unturned, and to trust to Providence for the 
rcst.t It appears, however, that as early as this 
he had begun to give himself up to that hard 
drinking and debauchery which stupified the little 
wit he had ever possessed, and disgraced all the 
latter part of his life. He had chosen for his con¬ 
fessor and boon companion an Irish cordelier, 
named Kelly, who drank even more than Irish 
cordeliers in general, and who was said at one and 
the same time to govern his conscience and regulate 
his diversions; so that his royal highness’s charac¬ 
ter in point of sobriety was a little blemished on 
this friar’s account.^ In the mean while Charles’s 
younger brother, styled the Duke of York, who 
had come into France, and who, during the civil 
war, had been expected to land in Scotland, had 
given up all thoughts of English crowns and prin¬ 
cipalities, and, unknown to his brother, had quitted 
Paris, and gone back to Rome to enter the church. 
One very prominent circumstance in their history 
is, that these members of the House of Stuart were 
always masking their intentions and deceiving one 
another. When Charles was expecting no such 
thing, he received at Paris a letter from his father, 
dated Albano, June 13, and importing that his 
brother would be made a cardinal the fast day of 
next month! The whole proceeding, and the en¬ 
tire letter, was singularly characteristic of the old 
Pretender. “ Naturally speaking,” says he, “ you 
should have been consulted about a resolution of 
that kind before it had been executed; but as the 
duke your brother and I were unalterably deter¬ 
mined on the matter, and that we foresaw you 
might probably not approve of it, we thought it 
would he showing you more regard, and that it 
would he even more agreeable to you, that the 
thing should be done before your answer could 
come here, and to have it in your power to say it 
was done without your knowledge and approbation. 
It is very true I did not expect to see the duke 
here so soon, and that his tenderness and affection 

* Letter from Charles to his father, dated Guadalaxara, March 
12 >1MJ, as given by Lord Mahon, in Appendix to Hist, from Peace 

of Utrecht. 

Letter from Charles to Lord Clancarty, dated Paris, March SC, 

$ Letter from Paris to Murray, Lord Dunbar, the old Pretender's 
minister at Rome. In Stuart Papers. It appears, from this curious 
letter, that the Irish monk was distributing satires directed against 
the old Pretender and hi* friends at Rome, and was in the habit of 
mymg that James ww a fool, and Murray a traitor. " It were to 
w wished," says the writer of the letter, " that his royal highness 
would fitttrid that friar his apartment, because he passes for a noto¬ 
rious drunkard. The opinion prevails, ben that the cordeliers in 
general are great drinkers, yet even among them this Kelly if infa¬ 
mous for hu excesses; In One, the wine of the prince’s Wble is 
termed Friar Kelly’s wine." 


forme prompted him tp undertake that journey; 
but, after I had seen him, I soon found his 
chief motive—for it was to discourse with me fully 
and freely on* the vocation he had long had to em¬ 
brace an ecclesiastical state, and which he had so 
long concealed from me and kept to himself, with 
a view, no doubt, of having it in his power of being 
of some use to you in the late conjunctures. But 
the case is now altered; and, as I am fully con¬ 
vinced of the sincerity and solidity of his vocation, 
I should think it a resisting the will of God, and 
acting directly against my conscience, if I should 
pretend to constrain him in a matter which so 
nearly concerns him.” After mentioning the sin 
of forcing people’s conscience in matters of reli¬ 
gion, and professiug a toleration which he was too 
superstitious a mau to feel, James confesses that 
motjycs of conscience and equity had not alone 
determined him in this particular, and that if the 
Duke of York had not had the vocation in him¬ 
self, he, as his father, should still have used his 
best endeavours and all arguments't6 have induced 
him to embrace the state and condition of a Ca¬ 
tholic priest, as the best means of securing to him 
that tranquillity and happiness which he felt it was 
impossible for him to enjoy in any other state. 
He assures Charles that his brother could never 
possibly have been of any use to him by re¬ 
maining in the world; and then adds—“ But let 
us look forward, and not backward; the resolution 
is taken, and will be executed before your answer 
can ,comc here. If you think proper to say you 
were ignorant of it,^ and do not approve it, I shall 
not take it amiss of you; but for God’s sake let 
not a step, which naturally should secure peace 
and. union amongst us for the rest of our days, be¬ 
come a subject of scandal and eclat, which would fall 
heavier upon you than upon us in our present situ¬ 
ation, and which a filial and brotherly conduct in 
you will easily prevent. Your silence towards your 
brother, and what you writ to me about him since 
he left Paris, would do you little honour if they 
were known, and are mortifications your brother 
did not deserve, hut which cannot alter his senti¬ 
ments towards you.”* But, unmoved by this 
letter, Charles did make the business a matter of 
scandal and eclat : he and his friends declared 
that the making young York a cardinal was of 
much worst consequence to the cause than even 
the battle ot Culloden: he broke off all corre- 

* StHart Tapers, in Lord Mahon’s Appendix —Several parte of 
the letter are touching, and excite a sympathy for the old Pretender 
ut the expense of the young one, who before this great breach had 
been accustomed to browbeat sad bully his weak, helpless father. 
“ You must be sensible,” says James, '* that on many occasions I 
have had reason to complain of you, and that 1 have acted for this 
long while towards you more tike a son than a father. Bnt 1 can 
assure you, my dear child, nothing of all that sticks with me, and 1 
forgive you the more sincerely and cordially all the trouble yon have 
given me, that I am persuaded it was not your intention to fail 
towards me, and that 1 shall liave reason to be pleased with you for 
ti>o time to come, since all I request of you hereafter is vour per¬ 
sonal love and affection for me and your brother. Those who'may 
have had their own views in endeavouring to Temove ns from your 
affairs have compassed their end, We are satisOed, and you remain 
master; so that 1 see nb boqe of contention remaining, nor any pos¬ 
sible obstacle to a perfect peace and union amongst us for the future. 
God bless my dearest Carlttccio, whom I tenderly embrace. 1 am 
all yours." 
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spondence with his brother, and from that time 
' forward scarcely treated his father with common 
filial decency. A few months after his brother had 
taken holy orders, and become a prince of the 
Roman church, a member of the conclave, with 
a chance of becoming pope himself, Charles en¬ 
deavoured to marry a Protestant princess, and to 
strike up an alliance with Frederick of Prussia, 
who entertained an equal contempt for all religions 
or modes of faith. He Bent Sir John Graham to 
Berlin with his instructions to propose, “ in a 
modest manner,” a marriage with one of the 
Prussian princesses—-Frederick’s sisters or nieces— 
for that great captain had no children, and was 
not likely to have any; to declare that he never 
intended to marry any other than a Protestant; 
and, if his majesty should decline his alliance, “ to 
ask advice whom to take, as he was known to be 
the wisest prince in Europe.” But this unpro¬ 
mising mission came to nothing, though Frede¬ 
rick, when it suited his purpose, continued to pro¬ 
fess a friendship for Charles, who, seven months 
after this proposal, was driven out of France. 
There were many circumstances in his conduct 
likely to irritate Louis XV.; and the English 
government at the same time urged his most 
Christian majesty to observe the recent treaty. He, 
however, would have treated the Chevalier mildly 
and generously; but Charles would not listen to 
his proposals, and refused to leave Paris when 
entreated so to do. The French court begged the 
old Pretender to make use of his authority, but 
Charles set at nought his father’s letter and still 
refused to go: nothing, therefore, was left but 
force. On the evening of the 11th of December, 
as he was going to the opera his coach was stopped 
by a company of the French guards, who seized 
him, bound him hand and foot—for he had armB 
about his person, and threatened to use them—and 
carried him with a single attendant to the castle 
of Vincennes, where, according to his own ac¬ 
count, he was most rudely treated, and thrust 
into a dungeon. But he did not lie there long, 
for in a few days he was conveyed to the 
frontier of Savoy, and there left to go whither 
he might choose. For some time he disappeared 
altogether from the eyes of the world, and, bear- 
itig many names and many disguises, he con¬ 
tinued a dissipated wanderer till the year 1766, 
when his father died, and he returned to Rome 
to seek a reconciliation with his brother; the 
cardinal. During this strange vagabond life] be 
came, at least once, into England. It is certain 
that he visited London in the year 1754, and it 
has been affirmed that he was here again in 1760, 
and was actually present at the coronation of 
George III. 

a. n. 1749.—The public rejoicing for the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle was soon succeeded by loud 
complaints that ministers had sacrificed the in¬ 
terest and honour of England; but the overbearing 
eloquence of Pitt kept the House of Common* in 
order, and the feeble voice of opposition in parlia¬ 


ment was almost hushed. This fiery patriot of 
former days seems to have stuck at nothing that 
was recommended by the court. When the Pel¬ 
hams and Sandwiches, as if ashamed of their own 
work, preserved a silence about the recent treaty, 
Pitt stood forward and defended it as one of the 
best treaties that had ever been made; and when 
the king, the Duke of Cumberland, and ministers 
wanted to extend the operation and increase the 
severity of the Mutiny Bill, Pitt was there to 
advocate the measure and to carry it by a large 
majority. A clause was ■ introduced subjecting 
military officers on half-pay to martial law, and it 
was enacted that all members of a court-martial 
should be bound by oath not to disclose any of its 
proceedings unless required so to do by act of par¬ 
liament. Admiral Byng, who was so soon to feel 
the sting of this martial law, voted for it. As for 
Pitt he proclaimed in the course of the debate that 
martial law must be made comprehensive and 
severe, that the crown must have more authority 
over the army and navy—“ that the existence of 
English liberty depended on the moderation of the 
sovereign, and the virtue of the army”—“that, 
without these virtues, should the Lords, the Com¬ 
mons, and the people of England entrench them¬ 
selves behind parchment up to the teeth, the sword 
will find a passageto the vitals of the constitution.” 
In the course of, this session he mentioned re¬ 
peatedly his great*fear of Jacobitism and his dread 
of popular innovation, and declared that he was 
determined to lead his political life with the pre¬ 
sent ministry. Mr. Hampden ventured to criticise 
his inconsistency, to bewail the mischief which 
rhetoric had brought upon the nation, and to 
allude to the effects which place and public money 
had wrought upon the orator; but Pitt made him 
feel that he was indeed an orator, and that the 
House of Commons was not yet rhetoric-proof—he 
crushed Hampden under a mountain of words and 
led the House as before. Hampden would have 
resented his personalities by an appeal to arms, 
but the speaker interfered. Of the two brothers 
that divided the chief authority of government 
between them, Mr. Pelham, first lprd of the trea¬ 
sury and chancellor of the exchequer, was incom¬ 
parably the superior in point of ability, being in 
fact thoroughly a man of business and one of the 
best financiers and managers of an office; and yet 
Pitt, the arbiter of their quarrels, generally sided 
not with Pelham but with Newcastle. It has, 
indeed, been suspected that he had an eye to Pel¬ 
ham’s place of chancellor, and thought that the 
Duke of Newcastle would be glad to have him in 
that office instead of his brother, and make him his 
leader in the House of Commons. In this very 
session while Pelham was carrying a rigorous 
reduction of.the army and navy, and trying to 
relieve the country by reducing the interest of the 
national debt, he more than once found himself 
opposed by Pitt. The army, however, was re¬ 
duced to 19,000 men and the navy to 8000, and 
Pelham succeeded in reducing the four per cents. 
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•to three sod a half for seven years, after which 
they were to be farther reduced to three. 

a.d. 1750.—During tlite session several bills 
were passed for the encouragement of our trade, 
and for the establishment of fisheries which might 
compete with those of the Dutch ; and not per¬ 
ceiving how useless are such regulations and re¬ 
strictions, parliament made a law prohibiting the 
abduction of British artificers into foreign states, 
and the export of implements used in the British 
woollen and silk manufactures. Some consider¬ 
able attention was also paid to the subject of in¬ 
ternal communication, and sundry bills were 
passed for the formation of new roads and for the 
improvement of, the city of London. With the 
return of peace the intelligence, capital, and spirit 
of the nation were turned in these directions, and 
the effect was soon seen in many admirable works. 
The session was closed on the 12th of April when 
the king spoke of the sincere disposition manifested* 
by foreign powers to maintain the peace of Europe 
—a piece of state insincerity; for his majesty must 
have known at the time that several of those powers 
were taking the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle to 
pieces, and weTe looking out for early oppor¬ 
tunities of renewing the war. George then pre¬ 
pared to go as usual to Hanover, and the govern¬ 
ment was vested as usual in a regency of Lords 
Justices. The king’s back was scarcely turned 
when fresh dissensions broke out in the cabinet, 
for the Duke of Newcastle was anxious to liberate 
himself from his intractable colleague the Duke of 
Bedford, who, by means of Lord and Lady Sand¬ 
wich, had secured the favour and protection of the 
Duke of Cumberland and liis sister the Princess 
Amelia, who had taken offence at Newcastle’s pay¬ 
ing too much court to Lady Yarmouth. But worse 
followed; the king’s mistress had far more in¬ 
fluence over him than his daughter Amelia, and 
the Duke of Newcastle found to his great surprise 
that Lady Yarmouth was of opinion that it would 
not be safe or prudent to dismiss the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford, because he was a man of great consequence, 
and because it would make the king uneasy. The 
plain truth wan, Lord and Lady Sandwich, who 
had no previous acquaintance with Lady Yar¬ 
mouth, had formed a sudden intimacy with the 
mistress, and filled her ear with reasons or argu¬ 
ments for keeping Bedford in his place in spite 
of his jealous colleague. 

In die course of the summer a strong British 
colony was settled in Nova Scotia, and the troops 
withdrawn from Cape Breton were sent to its sup¬ 
port. The town of Halifax, fortified with a pali¬ 
sade, began to rise in the waste, and, as reduced 
officers and soldiers continued to flock to that part 
of America, Nova Scotia soon , became a very 
important colony, to the great mortification of 
fWce, which pretended that such an establish¬ 
ment was an infraction of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Nearly at the same time some bodies 
of English and Scotch began to settle on the Mos¬ 
quito coast, in the gulph of Mexico, and this caused 

VOL. IV. 


equal or greater irritation to the court of Spain. 
A French ambassador at Madrid worked upon 
this discontent with the view of inducing Fer¬ 
dinand VI. to join in a new war against England ; 
hut the Spanish king was exceedingly pacific; 
his consort Barbara, a Portuguese princess, was 
strongly attached to the English; and our envoy 
Mr. Keene, one of the best negociators of the day, 
and one that knew Spain and the Spanish cha¬ 
racter thoroughly, succeeded in concluding a com¬ 
mercial treaty with the court of Madrid. By this 
treaty, which was signed on the 5th of October, 
1750, the British were restored to various privi¬ 
leges and put on the footing of the most favoured 
nations; we renounced the remaining term of the 
Assiento Treaty, and obtained 100,000/. to com¬ 
pensate the claims of our South Sea Company; 
but not a word was said about the right of 
search! The Spaniards in the new world, when 
strong enough, insisted on the right; and the Eng¬ 
lish, i when strong enough, set them at defiance. 
Hence there was a perennial well-spring of quarrel 
and ill blood, and it was pretty constantly supplied 
with strong under-currents occasioned by our sea¬ 
men, who did not respect treaties sufficiently to 
give up the profitable occupation of cutting logwood 
in Campeacny Bay and smuggling on the Spanish 
main; nor was it ever in the power of the British 
government wholly to suppress these irregularities. 
At the same time Maria Theresa, dissatisfied with 
the terms she had procured, and unmindful of her 
former and vast obligations to England, was mak¬ 
ing overtures both to France and Spain, and taking 
every opportunity of showing her animosity to the 
court of St. James’s. We avoid entering into the 
complicated intrigues which were carrying on in 
Germany, where princes who had been subsidised 
by England as yesterday were ready to take the pay 
of the best bidder as to-morrow, and where Fre¬ 
deric of Prussia was determined to carve for him¬ 
self with the sword. George was naturally solici¬ 
tous and anxious about Hanover; but, where so 
many other fruitful causes of quarrel existed—in 
America, in both Indies, on the African coast, in 
the Mediterranean, about Gibraltar and Minorca, 
it was a vulgar falsehood—though at times a po¬ 
pular one—to say that the king’s affection for his 
hereditary dominions was the sole cause that was 
leading us fast to another waste of blood and 
money. The French at this very moment were 
advancing claims to a part of Nova Scotia, and 
were refusing to give up the islands of St. Lucia 
and St. Vincent, which they were bound by die 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle to evacuate. While the 
king was at Hanover, whither Newcastle had 
accompanied him, he began to complain of the 
silence of the Duke of Bedford, who hardly ever 
wrote to him, and to say that he had an easy office 
of it—that he received his pay without doing any 
work. In effect Newcasde had taken the principal 
management of foreign affairs into his own hands, 
and had excluded his colleague as much as possible 
from all other affairs/ and Bedford, irritated at 
4 c 
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being thus reduced to a cypher, neglected the little 
he had to do, and seldom or ever put his hand to 
a dispatch. He is described as a proud, resentful 
man; but if his pride had been of the right kind 
he would have resigned at once, and would not 
have continued to take five thousand a-year for 
doing nothing. At length the king made up his 
mind to remove Bedford from the office of secre¬ 
tary of state; but sundry difficulties were started 
by Lady Yarmouth, and it was feared that the 
Duke would not be satisfied with the post of 
master of the horse, which was vacant by the death 
of the Duke of Richmond, and which George 
thought of offering to Bedford. These things are 
tiresome to write and most tedious to read, but the 
business of three nations was delayed and perplexed 
by them, and it is necessary to have some notion 
of what forms the materials of a large part of the 
histoTy of this reign. 

The king returned and found Mr. Pelham 
greatly embarrassed as to the direction of the 
House of Commons, and anxious to reconcile 
his friend Bedford and his brother Newcastle. 
Pitt continued to court the favour of Newcastle, 
but Lord Cobham and Pitt’s nearest friends and 
relations were labouring to aggravate the dissen¬ 
sions in the cabinet, and were secretly caballing 
with the Prince of Wales, who, for some time 
past, had been in close connexion * with Boling- 
broke and the factious men that frequented his 
lordship’s house at Battersea. The prince’s 
chief manager was Bubb Dodington, who, upon 
a careful calculation of interests and chances, had 
thought it advisable to relinquish the treasurer- 
ship of the navy and resume a place in the prince’s 
household. Most of the speeches in opposition to 
government were concocted either at Leicester 
House, the residence of the Prince of Wales, or at 
Lord Bolingbroke’s at Battersea. Fox, who never 
travelled in the same path with Pitt, continued to 
attach himself to the Duke of Bedford and Mr. 
Pelham* Bedford, it appears, would now have 
resigned his secretaryship and taken the master¬ 
ship of the horse; but upon the unpalatable con¬ 
dition that he should be allowed to name Lord 
Sandwich for his successor. According to Horace 
Walpole, Sandwich had first worked himself into 
the affections of the Duke of Bedford “ by ‘in¬ 
trigues, cricket-matches, and acting plays.” The 
only important change which immediately followed 
his majesty’s arrival from Hanover, was the 
sudden and uncourteous removal of Lord Har- 

•_Writing in the month of November the caustic Horace Walpole 
■ays. "The ministry is all to shatters ....... The ground of 

nil, besidos Newcastle's naturnal fickleness and jealousy, is, that the 
Bedford and Sandwich have got the Duke of Cumberland. A 
wash has been expected, but people now seem to think that they 
will rub on a little longeT, though all the world seems indifferent 

whether they will or not.The only difficulty is, who 

shall succeed them; and it is even a question whether some of tigs 
old discarded must not cross over and figure again. I mean it has 
been even said, that Lord Granville wilfonee more be brought upon 
the stage. If he should, and should push too forward, could they 
again persuade people to resign with them? The other nominasgfor 
the secretaryship are Pitt, Uie Vienna 8hr Thomas Bobtoson, aaamm 
that formal piece of dulncM at the Hague, Lord Holderneia."— 
Letter to H. Man*. 


rington, who was succeeded in the lieutenancy of 
Ireland by the Duke of Dorset, then president of 
the council. 

a. d. 1751.—Parliament met on the 17th of 
January, when the king announced that he had 
concluded a treaty with die Elector of Bavaria for 
the better security of peace on the continent. The 
effect of recent deliberations at Battersea and Lei¬ 
cester House was made evident at once. Lord 
Egmont, one of the Prince of Wales’s men and a 
fluent speaker, opposed the address on the ground 
that it approved of useless treaties and ruinous 
subsidies (for, as a matter of course, Bavaria was 
to be subsidised); aud he was followed by Bubb 
Dodington, Dr. Lee, and others of that party; but 
the address was carried by a majority of 203 to 74. 
In the .course of the morning on which parliament 
met great numbers of inflammatory papers were 
dispersed through London by the Penny Post, and 
by being dropt secretly into the areas |of houses. 
The chief of these papers was entitled “ Consti¬ 
tutional Queries,” and was levelled at the Duke of 
Cumberland, whose defeats in Flanders had sadly 
overshadowed his victory at Culloden, and whose 
unpopularity was now extreme and extended even 
to the army, which he had disgusted with his 
severity and his martinet notions of discipline. In 
these queries the duke was compared to “John of 
Lancaster and crook-backed Richard.” As it was 
a great measure of the Prince of Wales’s opposition 
to attack his brother, the Jacobites bore but half 
the suspicion of being authors of this libel, which 
was indeed generally ascribed to the pen of Lord 
Egmont* On the 22nd of January the Duke of 
Marlborough with great heat moved in the House of 
Lords that the Constitutional Queries should be 
burned by the common hangman. The motion easily 
passed there, but it gave rise to some unpleasant 
debates in the Commons. Sir Francis Dashwood 
thought that some of the charges in the Queries 
were not unfounded, particularly the complaints 
about the dismission of old officers and the substi¬ 
tution of new men who had no stake in the country 
and no character to lose. Colonel Richard Little¬ 
ton insisted that the Duke of Cumberland - had 
employed troops very improperly in and about 
London, without regard to municipal privileges 
and regulations. Lord Egmont, the suspected 
author of the paper, made “ an extremely fine and 
artful speech.” Among other filings his lordship 
said that he disliked such methods of proceeding 
against libels for two reasons he did not approve 
of parliament taking the business of the law upon 
itself, and he knew that such motions only tended 
to spread the libel the more. But he owned that 

• Horace Walpole's Memoirs of George 11.—The imputations con¬ 
vey'd to the queries were, that Cumberland had disgraced or «lis- 
mLuud old officers, men of family and property, to make way for 
slaves, boys, and beggars—that he had acquired .an absolute power 
over the army, and was endeavouring by a factious connexion to 
make himself master of the fleet—that he had ahown to Scotland that 
an army might usurp a dominion over law—that the omnipotence of 
a commander joined with the faction, stupidity, and corruption or 
tin times, might be able to stifle and baffle ail regular proof 
notorious acts of arbitrary power, &c.—and that the right of succes¬ 
sion was in danger from him. 
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no censure could be too severe upon a paper which 
was calculated to sow division between two brothers 
of the blood royal, where he hoped there was no 
such thing! In the end the resolution of the Lords 
was agreed to nemine contradicente —the Queries 
were burned by the hangman, and an address was 
presented to the king requesting his majesty to taxe 
effectual means to discover the author, printers, and 
publishers of the Queries. 

The next matter of interest arose out of a peti¬ 
tion from several of the electors of Westminster 
against the return of Lord Trentham, son of Lord 
Gower, who, by means of the high bailiff, “ had 
attempted to violate the maiden and uncorrupted 
city of Westminster.”* Crowle, a lawyer, was 
brought to the bar of the House, charged with 
having spoken disrespectfully of their privileges, 
and with having called their anger a brutum 
Julmen ; but he avoided further persecution by 
submitting to the word of command, and falling 
down on his knees to hear the speaker’s repri¬ 
mand. But, being a wit and a punster, Crowle 
took his revenge by saying, as he Tose from the 
ground and wiped his knees, “ This is the dirtiest 
house I have ever been in.” The high bailiff was 
brought to the bar of the House, and so was Mr. 
Alexander Murray, a Scotch Tory, and brother of 
Lord Elibank, whom the bailiff charged with 
threatening his life during the heat of the election. 
Murray desired counsel, and was allowed a respite; 
but Gibson, a Tory electioneering upholsterer, was 
sent straight to Newgate. After five days Mr. 
Murray appeared again at the bar, and the high 
bailiff produced eight winesses to prove tliat he 
had been guilty of menaces and seditious behaviour 
during the election, in order to make people vote 
for Sir George Vandeput, the Jacobite opponent of 
Lord Trentham. Murray, who had smiled on 
hearing himself taxed with calling Lord Trentham 
and the high bailiff a couple of Tascals, said that 
several of the things alleged against him were true, 
and that he was ashamed of nothing he was ac¬ 
cused of having said, but calling Lord Trentham 
a rogue to a chimney-sweeper, which was below 
him to have done. At twelve o’clock at night it 
was carried by a majority of 210 to 74 that Mur¬ 
ray was guilty. It was then moved that he should 
be sent close prisoner to Newgate. Sir John 
Cotton divided on the word close , but he found 
himself in a minority of only 52 to 169. Colonel 
Littleton and Lord Coke, not satisfied with the 
close confinement in what was then a most un¬ 
healthy and pestiferous prison, moved that Murray 
should be brought to the bar on his knees; and, 
this being carried by 163 to 40, the proud Jacob¬ 
ite Scot was called in. As he advanced to the bar 

* Westminster had been hotly contested at the last election, and 
a scrutiny upon the return had lasted five months in the preceding 
year. Lora Trentham, who had accepted office under the present 
ministry The had a. seat at the board of admiralty, and kept it as 
long a* the Duke of Bedford remained In office), was detested by 
we Jaeobites, on aoeount of his father, Lord flower, who had aban¬ 
doned their party. Lord Bgmonthad set up a Jacobite to oppose 
Trentham, and then got up the petition to show that violence and 
unfair means had been employed by Trentham’s friends. 


.the speaker called out “Your obeisances! Sir, 
opr obeisances!” and then—“ Sir, you must 
neel.” He replied, “ Sir, I beg to be excused; 
I never kneel but to God.” The speaker repeated 
the command with great warmth. Murray re¬ 
plied, “ Sir, I am sorry I cannot comply with 
your request; I would in anything else.” The 
speaker cried, “ Sir, I call upon you again to con¬ 
sider of it.” Murray answered, “ Sir, when I 
have committed a crime, I kneel to God for par¬ 
don ; but I know my own innocence, and cannot 
kneel to anybody else.” The speaker ordered the 
serjeant to take him away and secure him. He 
was going to reply; the speaker would not suffer 
him* The speaker then said that there would be 
an end of the dignity and power of the House if 
such contemptuous behaviour were allowed to pass 
without the severest punishment. Mr. Harding 
quoted three precedents where members had re¬ 
ceived their sentence on their knees. Mr. Fox so 
far lost his constitutional good nature as to speak 
of a horrible dungeon in the Tower, called “ Little 
Ease.” Sir William Yonge suggested that the 
close confinement in Newgate would not now be 
enough, unless he were debarred the visits of 
friends and the use of pen, ink, and paper. Pitt 
hinted at a bill to be passed against him if he 
would not comply and come to his knees; but 
Pelham declared against over severity, and mildly 
proposed a committee to search for precedents, 
and Admiral Vernon made an outrageous speech 
against the whole proceedings, desiring to have 
Magna Charta referred to, and going such lengths 
that he was several times called to order by the 
speaker, and was on the brink of falling under the 
sentence of the House himself. Mr. Coke went 
out and tried to persuade Murray to submit, 
but Murray swore that he would rather cut his 
throat. The speaker himself proposed the question 
on Murray’s contempt, which being carried and 
inserted in the votes, the House broke up at two 
o’clock; and at five in the morning Murray was 
carried in a hackney-coach, strictly guarded, to 
Newgate, which was crammed with prisoners, and 
had been only a few months before visited by a 
malignant gaol-fever. Horace Walpole jests at 
the captivity, but, in sober truth, a close confine¬ 
ment in such a prison at such a time wag no joke; 
and the illness with which Murray was visited 
almost immediately after his committal may very 
well have been not a fiction, but a reality. In a 
recent session at the Old Bailey the gaol fever had 
caused the death of more than twenty individuals; 
and what was strong enough to kill judges, under¬ 
sheriffs, .criminal lawyers, and aldermen of the 
city of London, might surely be strong enough to 
make the brother of a Scotch lord fall sick. Mur¬ 
ray, indeed, said he was very ill, and must have a 
physician; and the House in two days permitted 
Lord Elibank to visit him with a physician and an 
apothecary; and, in five days more,grew so tender 

J&S 

• Walpole’* Memoirs of George IT. 
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as to indulge him -with the company of his suter, a 
nurse, and his own servant. Notwithstanding his 
taint of Jacobitism, the prisoner was commiserated 
and the conduct of the House of Commons was con¬ 
demned as harsh and arbitrary. Another paper, 
entitled “ New Queries,” or “ Queries offered to 
the serious consideration of every true English¬ 
man,” was printed and circulated; but, though 
this paper stated that in the case of Mr. Murray 
the House of Commons had assumed a power they 
had no right to, had proceeded against him in an 
unconstitutional, unprecedented manner, and had 
brought a lasting dishonour upon the British par¬ 
liament, they did not choose to take any notice of 
it. Walpole, continuing his jests, says that the 
Commons were not eager to have more prisoners 
to nurse! On the next day Gibson, the upholsterer, 
applied from his cell in Newgate for his enlarge¬ 
ment, making use of penitent and submissive ex¬ 
pressions. He was ordered to attend on the 
morrow, when he was reprimanded on his knees 
and discharged. On the 18th of February, ten 
days after Murray’s committal, Sir William Yonge 
read the report of the committee appointed to 
search for precedents bearing on his case. This 
report was ordered to lie on the table, and Sir 
William moved that, if Murray should not submit 
this session, the consideration of his case should be 
resumed in the next. Mr. Pelham still recom¬ 
mended moderate proceedings. Mr. Fox com¬ 
plained that Murray had been allowed pen, ink, 
and paper, and had been writing an apology for 
some part of his conduct, and then moved that the 
physician and apothecary should attend that day 
se’nnight with an account of Mr. Murray’s state of 
health, which was agreed to. At [the appointed 
time Dr. Lamont was called in and asked several 
questions. The doctor affirmed that Mr. Murray 
was, indeed, suffering from fever, and had been so 
bad from a cramp in his stomach, to which he had 
been subject these seven years, that it was expected 
he would have died; that he (the doctor) thought 
close confinement, without riding, dangerous for 
him; that he had advised Mr. Murray to petition 
the House for his liberty, and that Mr. Murray had 
replied in a passion, he would take his prescrip¬ 
tions, but not his counsel. Sir William Yonge 
then moved to restrain everybody except the phy¬ 
sician, apothecary, and nurse from visiting the pri¬ 
soner ; and after a hot debate this was agreed to 
by a majority of two to one. But, on the 2nd of 
April, when Murray had been nearly two months 
in Newgate, it was moved and carried, in a very 
thin House, that he should be transferred to the 
custody of the sergeant-at-arms, on account of his 
bad health, and that the speaker should give per¬ 
mission to whomsoever he thought proper to visit 
him. In fact, by this time, Lamont, the physician, 
had represented to the House that Murray had 
caught the gaol distemper / On the following day 
the deputy sergeant-at-arms reported to the House 
that Dr. Lamont had told him that the prisdfter 
could not then be removed from Newgate, or bear 
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the motion of a carriage, without danger ; and that, 
when he, the deputy sergeant-at-arms, had ac¬ 
quainted the prisoner with the gracious indulgence 
of the House, Mr. Murray had replied that he 
would not come out of Newgate, and that it was 
xqean and paltry in his brother to petition for hiB 
enlargement. The Commons, falling into a corre¬ 
sponding passion, sent for the doctor again, exa¬ 
mined and cross-examined him, and then voted a 
total revocation of the preceding indulgence to the 
prisoner. But on the 26th of April Sir John 
Philips moved the King’s Bench for a habeas 
corpus for Murray, which was granted; and on 
the morrow the prisoner was brought by his 
habeas corpus into that court: but, as three judges 
allowed the validity of the commitment, he was 
remanded to Newgate. As, however, it ex¬ 
ceeded the privilege and power of the House of 
Commons to extend their imprisonment beyond 
the term of their own session, Murray was re¬ 
leased on the 25th of June, the instant the par¬ 
liament was prorogued. His friend Sir George 
Vandeput, the unsuccessful candidate for West¬ 
minster, Lord Carpenter, and the two sheriffs 
went to Newgate and conducted him in triumph 
'to his own house. A few days after his liber¬ 
ation a strong account of his case was pub¬ 
lished. The author of this paper, generally be¬ 
lieved to have been Paul Whitehead, a very indif¬ 
ferent poet, escaped; the printer was taken into 
custody. But the parliament had scarcely re- 
I assembled (in the month of November) when a 
[ meeting was called at the speaker’s to consult 
about further chastisement, and punishing the 
sheriffs for their behaviour; but nothing was de¬ 
cided, except that Murray should be recommitted 
to Newgate. And, accordingly, on the 20th of 
November, Lord Coke, in a vehement speech, 
moved that the former votes against Murray should 
be read and revived in all their rigour. Coke was 
the more bitter against Murray and against Scotch¬ 
men in general, because he had got a Scotch wife 
of his own—a daughter of the late Duke of Argyll 
—whom he mortally hated, and from whom he had 
recently separated in a scandalous manner. Lord 
Duplin seconded the spite of Coke; but Lord Eg- 
mont, who thought himself obliged to speak with 
great caution, and even to apologise for under¬ 
taking the cause—so furious was the feeling against 
Murray—said, “ This man has demonstrated the 
insufficiency of the power of this House ; his im¬ 
prisonment will not put a stop to pamphlets; the 
public, who cannot judge as the House of Com¬ 
mons does, will think the whole an election matter 
—a point in which they are most jealous. ■ Mr. 
Murray has already suffered greatly; to revive 
the sentence will be inflicting banishment, which 
will be no further voluntary, than as he will prefer 
it to imprisonment in Newgate. Then this sentence 
must be renewed every session; and it may be 
found that the Commons, though but a third part 
of the legislature, will be exercising the power of 
banishment, which is unknown to the crown itself. 
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Such a stretch of authority would he most unpo¬ 
pular;. . i. and this prosecution cannot he pur¬ 
sued without injustice, as it must he stopped some¬ 
where, and it will be unjust not to proceed as far 
hereafter on any election complaint.” And at 
the end of this speech Egmont moved to adjourn. 
But Coke Baid it would not he moderation out 
weakness to discontinue the prosecution of a cri¬ 
minal who was pluming himself on his defiance, 
and] who was the patron of a ilost, fallen, unani- 
mated cause. 'Mr. Pelham said that, if the House 
of Commons had not all the authority it wished, 
it ought at least to exert all it had; and the 
motion for adjournment was rejected, and the re¬ 
sumption of the sentence agreed to without a divi¬ 
sion. Lord Coke then moved that Murray should 
receive the sentence on his knees; and that 
the pamphlet, called his Case , might be read. 
To bring Murray to his knees was beyond the 
power of the House, inasmuch as he had got 
beyond the Straits of Calais, preferring, as Egmont 
hinted he would, exile to imprisonment. But 
his Case was there, and was read, and unani¬ 
mously voted a false, scandalous, and seditious 
libel. And then Lord Coke moved an address to 
the king to order the attorney-general to prosecute 
the author, printer, and publisher; adding, very 
considerately, that lie-would not move any cen¬ 
sure on the sheriffs, but hoped their conduct 
would be a warning to the city in their future 
choice of magistrates. A day or two after Lord 
Coke moved to call in the sergeant-at-arms, who 
reported in form that Murray had absconded. 
Coke then moved for a red-hot proclamation 
with a reward for his apprehension. This was 
opposed by Vyner and Sydenham. The latter, 
who is described by Horace Walpole as “ a mad 
high-church zealot,” made a long speech on the 
occasion, comparing the fugitive Murray to the 
prophet Daniel, who would riot kneel to Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s idol. Alderman Jansen took occasion 
to defend the city from the reflections of Coke, and 
said that to have touched the sheriffs merely for 
accompanying Murray from his prison to his 
home would have raised a tumult. But at the end 
of the long debate a reward of 500/. for appre¬ 
hending Murray was voted by a majority of 98 
to 26. To complete this strange story we may 
mention here that when the pamphlet which was 
entitled, “The Case of the Honourable Alex¬ 
ander Murray, Esquire, in an appeal to the people 
of Great Britain,” was brought into a court of 
justice, and the cause of Owen the printer and 
publisher was heard before Willes the lord chief- 
justice, the jury, considering it as an appeal against 
oppression, returned a verdict for the defend¬ 
ant!* 

* Horace Walpole*# Memoir# of George II., and Letters to II. 
Mann.—Bubb Dodington's Diary. — Dodington ray*, under date 
of July fith. 1T62—"Owen tried and acquitted for publishing Mr. 
Murray*# Caw. This is the third great case, where theJuries have 
indited on judging the matter of law a# well ns of fact. The Drat was 
of Bushell, Uje Quaker, reported by Lord Chief Justice Vaughan • the 
second -was that of tbe bishopt ia the reign of 3mm II." 


While this privilege war at its hottest, and 
many months before it terminated, the Prince of 
Wales was removed by death from factious struggles 
and the expectation of that crown which had so 
long seemed to be within his grasp, and of which 
he had made so sure, through the illness of his 
father, fourteen years ago* On the 18th of March 
it was reported in the House of Commons that the 
prince was dangerously ill. He had been suffering 
some time from an attack of pleurisy, but on the 
12th he had considered himself sufficiently re¬ 
covered to attend the king to the House of Lords. 
On leaving the] House, which was exceedingly 
crowded and heated, he went to Carlton House, 
unrobed there, put on a light frock coat, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Kew, where he walked about for some 
time in the gardens. Returning to Carlton House 
in the evening, he lay down upon a couch for three 
hours in a cold damp room, and caught a fresh 
cold, which brought back all the worst symptoms 
of his recent malady. On the 18th he was thought 
better, hut on the 20th he was worse and had a 
severe fit of coughing. One of the physicians told 
him the cough would do him good; but Hawkins, 
the Burgeon, said in coming out of the room— 
“ Here is something I do not like.” This was 
about ten o’clock at night; the cough continued; 
and soon after the prince laid his hand upon his 
chest and said, “ Je sens la mort.” His favourite 
German valct-d.e-chumbre felt him shiver, and 
cried out, “ Good God, the prince is going!” The 
Princess of Wales, who was in the room, snatched 
up a candle and rushed to the bed-head; but before 
she got there he was gone. An imposthume in the 
breust had burst and had caused this almost instan¬ 
taneous death.t His constitution had never been 
a good one, and his habits of life had not tended to 
improve it. The little that has been related of the 
conduct of Frederick is not calculated to conciliate 
any esteem for his memory; hut, as usual with 
princes, his character was neither so bad as it was 
painted by his # encmies, nor so good as it was re¬ 
presented by.his friends. He appears to have been 
weak rather than vicious, and more pettish and 
passionate than headstrong and malignant. His 
early education, at Hanover, had been exceedingly 
bad; and from the first moment of his arriving in 
England he had been purposely initiated into 
irregularities and excesses, and made the tool of a 
faction. His incontinence was scarcely deemed a 
matter of consequence in those days; and, though 

* At tlie timo of his death the prince was forty-four years old—the 
king, his father, sixty-six. Not one of the political jobbers seems to 
have calculated that the hale temperate father might possibly ouUive 
the frail intemperate sou 1 

■ t Letter of Mr. Pox and Mr. Paris to Sir Charles Hanbury Wil¬ 
liams, iu Coxe's Pelham Administration.—Horace Walpole's Me¬ 
moirs of George II., and Letters to H. Mann.—Bubb Codington’s 
Diary.—Bubb, though he well knew the crazy state of the prince’s 
health, the little care he took of it, and the family obstinacy, does 
not hesitate in attributing the death to the medical attendants.— 
lie says—" His physicians, Wilmot and Leo, knew nothing of his 
distemper; us they declared, half an hour before he died, that Iris 
pulse w as like a mao’s in perfect health. They either would »at me 
or did not know the consequences or the black thrush, which ap¬ 
peared iu his mouth and quite down into his throat. Their igno¬ 
rance or their knowledge of his disorder renders them equally inex¬ 
cusable for not calling m oilier assistance.’ 
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ho had a succession'of mistresses, he was considered 
as a good husband to his easy, uncomplaining wife. 
Like his grandfather, his immorality in this respect 
was accompanied with very bad taste, for his 
mistresses were all ugly, and one or two of them 
old. Frederick was also addicted to gambling, and 
is said to have been mean enough to cheat. He 
appears to have borrowed money from every friend 
that could lend it; and a story is told of his boast¬ 
ing how he had “nicked” Bubb Dodington out of 
5000/.—-by nicking he meant borrowing! Unlike 
his father, he was free and lavish of his money, 
indulging his generosity at the expense of justice, 
for he borrowed and took with one hand what he 
gave away or spent with the other. He was accused 
of insincerity and indifference to truth; but we 
should remember, in pity, that he lived in an atmo¬ 
sphere of intrigue, treachery, and lies. He was 
fond of the society of men of wit, affected to be a 
protector of literature and the arts, and wrote two 
or three very bad songs himself. But at the same 
time he was accused of being addicted to practical 
jokes, low sports, and very unseemly company, 
being at times to be found at Hockley in the Hole! 
And yet Bubb Dodington, who is said to have got 
the promise of being made not merely a peer but a 
duke and prime minister, when Frederick should 
come to the throne,* ventures to describe him as a 
prince without a blemish—the delight and orna¬ 
ment of the age he lived in—the hope and expec¬ 
tation of England—the refuge of the distressed, and 
the balm of the afflicted—the patron of the arts, the 
graces, and virtues of society, f Though never 
popular—not even when heading the strong oppo¬ 
sition to government in Sir Robert Walpole’s days 
—the people were generally disposed to prefer him 
to the Duke of Cumberland; and just after his 
death ballads were sung about the streets wishing 
that it were but his brother; and some on Change 
were heard to say, “ Oh that it were but the 
Butcher.” Since the reconciliation effected be¬ 
tween father and son in the year 1J42, though they 
had often met, the king had scarcely ever spoken 
a dozen words at once to the prince; and the 
recent attempt of his royal higjhness to set up the 
banner of opposition had not /ended to awaken any 

• Bubb, who. only two years before ,,.4 smS thrown up the profitable 
poet of treaeurer to the navy, to return to the prince’s service, to 
become Ail treasurer with 2000/. a-year as a salary, and to join “ the 
patriot band" in opposition, in the House of Commons, does not 
allow that he ever bargained for such high promotion as a dukedom 
aud the premiership: all that he owns to is, that the prince promised 
him a peerage with tlie management of the House of Lords, and the 
seals of secretary of state for the Southern province, and made Mm 
kiss hands upon it.—See Diary. 

t Bubb was in sundry ways sorely disappointed. Finding that the 
banner of opposition newly raised by the Prince of Wales attracted 
few recruits, nc hod been organising a great scheme which he flat¬ 
tered himself must be attended with complete success. He soys in 
his Diary—" When this unfortunate event happened, I had set on 
foot, by meanaofthe Earl of Shaftesbury, a project for an union 
between the independent WMca and Tories, by a writing renouncing 
all tincture of Jacobitism, and affirming short but constitutional ana 
revolutionalprinciples. I had given bis lordship this paper: his 
good heart and understanding made him indefatigable, and so far suc¬ 
cessful, .that there were good grounds to hope for a happy issue. 
These parties so united were to lay this paper, containing these prin¬ 
ciples, before the prince, offering to appear as his party now, and 
upon those principle* to undertake the administration when he was 
king, in the subordination and rank among themselves, that he should 
please to appoint.—Father of mercy 1 thy hand, that wounds, alone 
can save \"—Diary. 


affection for the first-born—a feeling which George 
never knew, and the want of which and his par¬ 
tiality to his second son ought to he taken into 
account among the circumstances which had tended 
to make Frederic what he was. The old king, 
however, was shocked at the Budden death, which 
was announced to him by Lord North, who found 
him looking over a table where Princess Emily, 
the Duchess of Dorset, and the Duke of Grafton, 
were playing at cards. When his surprise allowed 
him to speak, his majesty said, “ Why, they told 
me he was better!” He sent back Lord North 
with a very kind message to the princess, promis¬ 
ing that everything should be done that she could 
possibly desire, and he then went down imme¬ 
diately to the apartment of his mistress, Lady 
Yarmouth, looking extremely pale, and only saying 
to her ladyship—“ ll est mort.” On the following 
morning he sent another message by the lord in 
waiting, and assured the princess in writing of his 
affection and goodwill towards her and her children. 
The princess had eight young children, and was 
far gone with the ninth. It was said bitterly that 
the king recovered from the shock in.a day, and 
that except the princess’s, and that of the prince’s 
creditors, the grief of no one was very sincere or 
lasting. The amount of Frederic’s debts is dif¬ 
ferently stated; but there is no doubt as to the fact 
that they were never paid either by his father or by 
his son and successor. The greater part of them, 
it is true, probably did not deserve to be paid.* 
Bubb Dodington, and the men of intrigue acting 
with him, instantly called a meeting to know what 
was to be done “ under this fatal change of situ- 
ation.”t Dodington spoke of the military interest 
—of the sad certainty of having the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland forced upon them as regent in case the 
old king Bhould die—and recommended bold 
measures. But the Princess of Wales, after 
speaking in private with Lord Egmont}; and Dr. 
Lee, burned all the prince’s papers, and made up 
her mind to trust wholly and solely to the king, 
without any reliance on those factions and cabals 
which had brought nothing but mischief to her 
husband. “ The king and she both took their 
parts at once; she, of flinging herself entirely into 
his hands, and studying nothing but his pleasure, 
yet winding what interest she got with him to the 
advantage of her own and the prince’s friends: 
the king, of acting the tender grandfather; which 
he, who had never acted the tender father, grew 
bo pleased with representing, that he soon become 
it in earnest. ”§ The Leicester House faction was 
thus utterly disconcerted, and compelled to look 

• Horace Walpole says that people talked of 1,400,000/. on post 
obit*; Irat he mentions this merely as a rumour. 

t Diary. 

j Horace Walpole says that Egmont called a meeting of the fac¬ 
tion at his own house at a very early hour in the morning alter tl» 
princo’s death. " All was whisper 1 At last Egmont hinted some¬ 
thing of taking the princess and her family under their protection, 
and something of the necessity of harmony. No answer was made 
to the former proposition; somebody said, it was very likely indeed 
they riiould agree now, when the prince could never bring it about; 
and so everybody went away to take .erne of himself.’ —.Letter t0 
Horace Memn. 

. f Walpole, Memoirs of George II. ; 
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out for some new game. Ab booh as Frederic 
was interred in Westminster Abbey* some of 
these honourable gentlemen oifered their services 
to the Pelhams, for their dread of the Duke of 
Cumberland was a lasting and reasonable passion, 
and they suspected that, if the Duke of Bedfcyd 
and the other members of the government opposed 
to the Pelhams were permitted to gain the ascend¬ 
ancy, Cumberland would be put at the head of 
the regency. In the course of a few days Prince 
George (afterwards George III.), Frederick’s 
eldest son, was created Prince of Wales and Earl 
of Chester, and had a household settled for him. 
Lord North was dismissed, and Lord Harcourt, a 
very inferior man, was appointed governor to the 
prince, as being more devoted to Mr. Pelham and 
the Duke of Newcastle; for these personal objects 
were kept closely in view in selecting the persons 
who were to be intrusted with the education of 
the future sovereign,—an education which had 
been hitherto so much neglected, that Prince 
George, at eleven years old, could hardly read 
English. Stone, a man of ability, who had long 
been private secretary to the Duke of Newcastle, 
and who had ingratiated himself with the king 
during the frequent journeys to, and residences at, 
Hanover, was appointed sub-governor.t Hayter, 
Bishop of Norwich, and reputed to be a natural 
son of Blackburn, a somewhat free-living arch¬ 
bishop of York, was named preceptor. The Bishop 
of Norwich was good-humoured, sensible, and at¬ 
tached to the constitution as established by the 
Revolution of 1688, and believed to be devoted to 
the Duke of Newcastle : but he had for his assist¬ 
ant, or sub-preceptor, one Scott, a high Tory and 
decided Jacobite,'who had been strongly recom¬ 
mended to the prince and princess by that great 
mischief-maker Lord Bolingbroke. It was strange 
to leave the young prince chiefly in the hands of 
this Scott, who was ready to teach the boy arbi¬ 
trary principles of government, if he did not ven¬ 
ture to hint to him that his family had no right to 
the throne; but the fact is, that the young prince 
was so left, and that his intellectual and moral 
training depended almost entirely upon the Jacobite 
tutor and his well-meaning but ill-informed mother. 
“'The princess-dowager of Wales,” says Lord 
Waldegrave, “was reputed a woman of excellent 
sense by those who knew her very imperfectly; 
but, in fact, was one of those moderate geniuses 
who, with much natural dissimulation, a civil ad¬ 
dress, an assenting conversation, and a few ideas of 

* Dodington complains bitterly of the whole ceremonial of the 
funeral, and of the sad fact that the lonls of the bedchamber and all 
tjie prince's gentlemen were obliged to my for their own dinner. 
Bathos can scarcely go lower. These are Bubb’a memorable words— 
" There was not the attention to order Green Cloth to provide for 
Ulema bit of bread; and these gentlemen, of the first rank and 
distinction. In discharge of their latt tad duty to a loved and loving 
natter, were forced to bespeak a great void dinner from a common 
««■» in the neighbourhood. At three o’clock, indeed, they vouch¬ 
safed to think of dinner, and ordered one; but the disgrace was com¬ 
plete—the tavern dinner was paid for, and given to the poor. 

N.B.—The Duke of Somerset was ehief mourner, notwithstanding 
the Nourishing state of the royul family.” 

t Andrew Stone, styled, by Horace Walpole, "a dark, I proud 
man, very able and very mercenary,” was tlw son of a banker: his 
rother was primate of Ireland. 


their own, can act with tolerable propriety so long 
as'they are conducted by. wise and pirudent coun¬ 
sellors. Her secretary, Cresset, hud been hitherto 
her principal adviser; a cautious man, uncommonly 
skilftil in the politics of the back stairs, trusted by 
Lady Yarmouth,” &c* A plan of regency was 
drawn up by the Pelhams, who seemed determined 
to exclude the dreaded Duke of Cumberland; and 
on the 7th of May the Duke of Newcastle brought 
the bill into the House of Lords. This bill pro¬ 
posed, simply, that the Princess-dowager of Wales 
should be guardian of the lieir-apparent and regent 
of Great Britain, in the event of the reigning sove¬ 
reign’s dying before his successor had attained the 
age of eighteen. The second reading was ap¬ 
pointed for the 8th (the very next day); but, pre¬ 
viously to that reading, Newcastle appeared with 
a message from his majesty, recommending the 
settlement of a council of regency to co-operate 
with the princess-regent, and to be headed by 
Cumberland. The cabinet had disagreed among 
themselves, and had not been unanimous on any 
one clause of the bill; the hatred and fear of the 
duke seem to have been balanced by the consi¬ 
deration that all the great officers of the crown 
were appointed to have scats in this council of 
regency;! and though there was some declamation 
—little, but loud—against the danger of placing 
an ambitious uncle, with the army at his command, 
in such a tempting situation,! and, against the 
complications and delays which must arise from a 
division of authority, the suggestions of the king 
were adopted, and the Regency Bill was passed in 
that form in the House of Lords by a majority 
of 106 to 12, and in the Commons by about 270 
to 90.§ There were several objectionable clauses 
and provisions in Jlhebill; but, as George II. did not 
die till his successor had attained the age of royal 
majority, and p it was consequently never acted 
upon, they maw be passed over in silence.|j The 

* Memoirs of Jami's Eail,Walilegruve (one of the ltent of autho¬ 
rities), a book in which every syllable seems as if it hod been 
written upon oath, or upon the honour of a truly honourable and 
upright man. The Prim-ess of Wales's secretary, Cresset, was related 
to the royal family by a Duchess of /ell, who was daughter of a 
private French gentleman, and mother to Sophia Dorothea, [the 
unhappy wife of George I. 

t The royal message recommended that the eouncll to the regent 
should include the persous who should, at the time respectively 
hold the offices of Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Treasurer, or First Lord of the Treasury, Lord President, Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, Lord High Admiral, or First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the principal Secretaries of State, and the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King's Bench. 

X Horace Walpole, who frequently laughs at the violent preju¬ 
dice, tells the following anecdote to show in what light the duke ap¬ 
peared at his sister In-law’s court:—" Soon after theRegency Bill 
Prince George, making him a visit, asked to see his apartment, 
where there are few ornaments bat urns. The duke Is nwitti^r 
curious nor magnificent. To amuse the boy, he took down a sword, 
and drew it. The young prince turned pale and trembled, and 
thought his nncle was going to murder him. The dnke was ex¬ 
tremely shocked, and complained to the princess of the impressions 
that had been instilled into the child against him."—Memoirt of 
George IT. 

{ The majorities varied upon different clauses of the bill, but the 
average may bo taken as about S70 to 90. 

H One of the clauses continued the titling parliament to the end 
of the minority. This was Btrongly opposed by Fox, George Towns- 
bend, and a few others. Townshend said there was nothing so dan¬ 
gerous as to inculcate into a young king that he owes his safety to 
anything unconstitutional $ and Fox hinted that, if the present par¬ 
liament were, by (he king’s death, to sit on for eight be nine yean, 
they might possibly think of prolonging their existence after his suc¬ 
cessor camo ; of age. But the clause was carried.by 858 to 51. 
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merits and demerits of the hill mere attributed en¬ 
tirely to the king and the chancellor Hardwicke. 
George had declared that, upon consideration, he 
was terrified at the prospect of leaving public 
affairs in the hands of women and children. “ I 
have a good opinion of the princess,” said his 

majesty, “ but I don’t quite know her.The 

English nation is so changeable! My affection is 
with my son Cumberland. I don’t know why 
they dislike him. It was brought about by the 
Scotch, the Jacobites, and the English that don’t 
love discipline; and by al| this not being enough 
discouraged by the ministljp.”* 

The public were astonished at the great ease 
with which this regency bill had been passed; 
and people, who had neglected that kind of 
prayer before, now earnestly prayed that the life 
of the old king might be spared till his grandson 
came of age, in order that they might be spared 
from the discipline of the Duke of Cumberland. 
In other directions death was busy with the 
royal family this year. The Prince of Orange, 
who had so recently got the stadtholdership 
made hereditary in his family, and who was 
married to George’s eldest 'daughter, died of a 
fever, after five days’ illness, in the month of 
October; and his death was the more felt by 
his father-in-law, as it was likely to embarrass 
some of his foreign negotiations. The Queen of 
Denmark, his majesty’s, youngest daughter (who 
resembled her mother, Queen Caroline, in many 
circumstances of life and fortune, and in the 
malady which caused her death), expired in the 
month of December; and in addition to these 
losses George was well nigh losing his grandson, 
Prince Edward, and his son Cumberland. The 
duke had a fall as he was hunting at Windsor, was 
taken up speechless, and, refusing, with his usual 
obstinacy, to be bled, he grew so dangerously ill 
that he waB at one time given over by the physi¬ 
cians. George showed much feeling; yet in the 
tears he shed he seems to have been thinking and 
feeling more as a king than as a father; for he 
continued to deplore to everybody that was in his 
confidence that the nation would be undone—left 
to nothing but a woman and children! 

Another death to be noticed was that of the 
Proteus Bolingbroke, who died at Battersea, of a 
cancer in the heart, on the 15th of December, 
having employed some of his last hours in black¬ 
ening the memory of his late friend Pope. Be¬ 
tween the demise of the Prince of Wales and the 
departure of Bolingbroke the voice of faction was 
almost hushed,' and opposition in parliament all 
but extinguished. The only battle that was fought 
was fought in the cabinet; and there the victory 
remained with the Pelhams; for early in June 
the king dismissed Lord Sandwich, and the Duke 
of Bedford resigned the next day. The two 
posts of master of the horse and president of the 
council, which had both been kept open for the 
acceptance o# Bedford, if he could have been in- 

• Horace Walpole, Memoin of George II, 
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duced to give up his seals of secretary of state, 
were now filled;—Lord Hartington got the first, 
and Lord Granville the second. This ex-premier ( 
had lost none of his fire or confidence—his hard 
drinking had apparently affected neither his health 
nqr his intellect. “ Lord Granville,” says Horace 
Walpole, “comes into power as boisterously aB 

ever, and dashes at everything;.he is 

actually lord president, and, by all outward and 
visible signs, something more; .... the king’s 
favour to him-is visible, and so much credited, 
that all the incense is offered t6 him.” Lord Hold- 
emess got the Duke of Bedford’s place, and Lord 
Halifax, at the head of the Board of Trade, en¬ 
deavoured to get the colonies subjected to that 
Board, and to be nominated a third secretary of 
state for the West Indies and America; but George 
would not consent to part with any of his autho¬ 
rity in that quarter. In delivering the seals to 
Holdemess, he charged him to mind only the 
business of his province, telling him that of late 
the secretary’s office had been turned into a mere 
office of faction.* The Leicester House party, 
headed by Bubb Dodington, made overtures to the 
Pelhams, offering, upon what Bubb calls “ proper 
conditions,” to join them with all their force, and 
to increase their majorities to such an extent that 
the displaced Bedford party would be absolutely 
crushed; but the Pelhams did not consider them 
worth buying, as they knew that, through the indo¬ 
lence of the Duke of Bedford and the weakness of 
his party, they would rarely be disturbed by a 
division. The Duke of Newcastle, however, kept 
Bubb Dodington in play, looking forward to future 
elections and changes; for, as Bubb returned five 
or six members, and was a practised hand in can¬ 
vassing, bribing, and otherwise influencing bo¬ 
roughs, he might possibly be useful to the ministry. 
In the autumn session the only breath of opposition 
proceeded from Sir John Hynde Cotton, who ob¬ 
jected to the words in the address—“our [flourish¬ 
ing condition.” The navy was raised from 8000 
to 10,000; ministers saying that they did not 
think so large a number always necessary, but 
that circumstances made them so now. Mr. Fox 
proposed the same army as last year, as there was 
no alteration of circumstances. A faint proposal 
was made to reduce it to 15,000; but then it 
was urged by ministers that the situation of affairs 
abroad and at home was greatly altered by the 
deaths of the Prince of Wales and the Prince of 
Orange, and by the recent birth of a Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy. Lord Egmont thought it would be very 
absurd to increase our army whenever there was 
an heir bora to the crown of France; and he com¬ 
plained more of the expense than of the number of 
our land forces, saying that our small army cost 
very nearly as much as that immense one of the 
King of Prussia. But these were mere whispers 
from the diminutive faction of the deceased Prince 
of Wales; and some new subsidising treaties were 
recognised by both Houses with little difficulty. 

• Walpole, Memoir* of George II —Letter* to H Maun. 
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The avowed object of these’burdensome engage¬ 
ments was to secure the election of Maria The¬ 
resa’s eldest son, the Archduke Joseph, as King of 
the Romans! It would, with the most microscopic 
eye, be difficult to detect what interest or concern 
England had in this mighty matter; but it is evi¬ 
dent that George took the greatest interest in it, 
and his eagerness is accounted for—at least in 
good part—by his jealousy of his nephew of 
Prussia, who had taken several recent opportunities 
of insulting his uncle. “ Indeed,”, says Walpole, 

“ it was a constant war of piques and affronts be¬ 
tween the king and his nephew of Prussia. The 
latter had insisted'upon the recall of Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, who had sacrificed to the 
ruling passion of the uncle by treating the charac¬ 
ter of the King of Prussia, in his public dispatches 
and private letters, in the strongest terms bf satire.”* 
So little, however, was there estimable, in the cha¬ 
racter of that cynical tyrant, Frederick, so revolt¬ 
ing was the state of his court, and so deplorable 
the condition of his kingdom (which he was turn¬ 
ing into one vast camp) that it was not easy even 
for a wit and practised satirist like Hanbury Wil¬ 
liams to exaggerate the truth.t Apart from his 
brilliant operations in the field, and one or two 
civil reforms, the great Frederick is one of the 
most disgusting objects in modern history, and is 
convicted of some of the meanest acts recorded of 
any sovereign. He would insult and browbeat a 
foreign ambassador by day, and stop and steal that 
ambassador’s dispatches by night! Williams had 
his revenge; for, returning to Dresden, he con¬ 
cluded a subsidiary treaty with the Elector of 
Saxony and King of Poland (one and the same 
potentate), who engaged with George to traverse 
the designs of Frederick and to give his vote for 
the Archduke Joseph. Frederick lost no time in 
reviling his uncle, whom he called the last and 
youngest of the electors. His animosities were 
seconded underhand by the French court, which, 
if not very anxious at this moment about the elec¬ 
tion, was very desirous that George should be in¬ 
volved in difficulties, and that the money of Eng¬ 
land should continue to be thrown into the gulf of 
German politics. As for the Elector of Saxony 
and the other electors generally, their only object 
was to prolong the doubts and jealousies in order 
to fatten upon our subsidies. 

In the course of the present year (1751) the 
calendar was changed, upon the motion of Lord 
Chesterfield, and the Gregorian was adopted in 
order to make our computation of time harmonise 
with that of the rest of civilised Europe. The 
Duke of Newcastle said he was averse to disturb 

• Memoir*. 

+ The letter? of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams from Berlin, 
which Walpole gives in the Appendix to his Memoirs, contain 
nothing about Frederick but what has been related in bitterer terms 
by many others. The iron rod with which this uepliew of George 
Ttt * B ®" »o invention, no satire, but simple truth. The miserable 
valet-Hko slavery of his minister* of state, die poverty to which he 
had reduced the gentry, the oppression exercised on the people, the 
general constraint, and the diffidence lie saw painted on every face, 
were things seen, and described too by others than Williams. ’ 

VOL. IV. 


that which was jjt rest, and did not love new¬ 
fangled things; out his grace was laughed at. A 
liberal bill was introduced for facilitating natural¬ 
ization to all foreigners being Protestants that 
might settle in Great Britain; hut, after being 
treated with indecent indifference—the House of 
Commons adjourned on one occasion at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, to go and see a play acted 
at Drury Lane “ by people of some fashion”—and 
being found unpopular in the city, where numer¬ 
ous prejudices were opposed to it, advantage was 
taken of the death of the Prince of Wales, which 
happened on the day appointed for the third read¬ 
ing ; and the bill was let drop. 

a.d. 1752.—The displaced Duke of Bedford 
seemed so far from meditating opposition, that he 
came up from Woburn on the re-opening of parlia¬ 
ment to ask the king for a pension for Lady Elizabeth 
Waldegrave, his wife’s sister. It was understood 
that the Pelhams would have pressed the king to 
grant this trifling boon, were it only to silence 
Bedford’s murmurs and to keep him, by the weight 
of an obligation, quiet in the House of Lords. But 
the feeble opposition corps wished to fix Bedford 
against .the court, and to engage him to speak 
against the Saxon treaty; and tliey succeeded, in 
inflaming the duke, “ whose warmth was most 
impetuous.”* The House had met after the 
Christmas recess on the 7th of January; on the 
16th Mr. Pelham produced the treaty with Saxony; 
and on the 28th the Duke of Bedford opened the 
opposition to it with much spirit and considerable 
ability. After professing his great regret that the 
treaty should have been the act of the king—“ that 
good king whom he had served seven years”— 
and his fear of being misrepresented to his majesty 
for wlmt he was n^w about to say, he declared that 
in conscience he kouhl neither acquiesce nor be 
content with silciiltly opposing subsidiary treaties 
in time of peace, f and the dangerous practice of 
wasting the monfcy we ought to be saving. He 
said that, by paying the German electors for their 
uncertain votes for the Archduke Joseph, we were 
purchasing advantages for our allies, and instruct¬ 
ing those princes who took our money never to 
unite with us but for money ; that it must be a 
measure most unpopular with the English people 
to tax them for money io be sent into Germany 
when they could not possibly discern how it touched 
their own interest; that the Elector of Saxony was 
no more to be depended upon than the Elector of 
Cologne, who, after signing and subscribing, had 
openly renounced the subsidiary treaty; that thirty 
or forty of the College of Princes might be found 
to take money and do nothing for it; that Hol¬ 
land was too poor to share in our expenses; that 
Russia, though she had taken our money, failed to 
earn it; that France had threatened to interfere; 

• .Horace Walpole says that he himselt wan mort, active in en¬ 
gaging the Duke of Bedford to speak against the treaty, “ which 
would either prevent him from soliciting the pension, or, by butch- 
,iug so tender a point as a German subsidy, would provoke the king 
to refuse his request.” In either ease they calculated that Bedford 
would be confirmed and quickened in opposition. 

, 4 D 
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that, if wc were fortunate e|pugh to avoid a 
war on our other grounds of quarrel with France 
and Spain, this German business might engage us 
suddenly in a war that had no English or national 
object; and that if the minister had yielded to the 
Saxon treaty against his will he had acted with 
extravagant imbecility. The duke concluded by 
moving for an address to represent that subsidiary 
treaties ought never to be concluded in time of 
peace, especially after a long and costly war, and 
that they were neither necessary at present, nor 
likely to procure any real advantage. The speech 
fully proved that, if the Duke of Bedford chose, 
he could make himself a very formidable and 
able debater. Lord Sandwich, the close ally 
and dependent of Bedford, and who had left 
office with his grace, took the strange course of 
voting for the treaty and censuring the Pelhams in 
the same breath. The Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
Halifax, and the Duke of Argyll defended the 
treaty; and Lord Granville put an end to the de¬ 
bate by saying that, as our army was limited at 
home, we ought to have the faculty of making in 
one day 18,000 men 50,000; that, if we no longer 
took German princes into our pay, we had a 
bridge without complete arches; and that we must 
coupt upon our power of subsidising as the best 
means of checking France, &c. The motion was 
rejected in the Lords without a division. The 
next time the Duke of Bedford went to court 
the king took no notice <pf him. The subject 
was renewed in the Commons, where Lord Harley 
made a motion against subsidies in time of peace. 
Several strong things were said, and some of them 
in a good manner; but they were all said purely 
for party purposes and without any real patriotic 
feeling. It was urged that when the subsidies 
were all granted the Electoral College would 
postpone the election; that France would be fur¬ 
nished with a plausible pretext for asserting that 
the liberties of the empire were invaded by bribery 
and corruption, and that she was called upon, as 
one of the guarantees of the treaty of Westphalia, 
to undertake the defence of the Germanic consti¬ 
tution against English gold and Hanoverian in¬ 
trigue. Mr. Hampden said, sarcastically, that he 
approved bribing electors, as he saw by other 
instances how it had contributed to quash op¬ 
position. Old Horace Walpole spoke on one side 
and voted on the other—a kind of parliament¬ 
ary behaviour not without recent precedent. But 
in the end the motion was rejected by 180 to 52. 
The Duke of Newcastle was “ flustered” by the 
Duke of Bedford’s unexpected activity:—his 
brother Pelham tried to provide against it, and 
met Bubb Dodington by appointment. “ I then 
asked him,” says the unblushing Diarist, who 
seems never for a moment to have thought that 
he was, doing anything mean or wrong, “ whether 
there was any real inclination in the Duke of 
Newcastle and himself to accept of us into their 
friendship 'and protection, if objections could 
be removed?.I told him I 


desired to live with him and his as their attached 
friend and servant ; that I desired no rank which 
could justly create envy in my equals, or any sort 
of power that might occasion suspicion in my 
superiors ; reserving only, that, if he gave me a 
musket, and ordered me to a post, I should certainly 
lire; and that, if clouds should arise, I was not 
afraid at all to meet the great geniuses now on the 
stage.” [By the great geniuses, Bubb meant the 
Pitts, the Foxes, the Grenvilles, &c., whom he 
fancied to be moved by much the same motives as 
his own; and we are not prepared to say that in 
this the turncoat was much deceived.] Pelham said, 
in reply, that he and his brother had real good 
wishes and goodwill for Mr. Dodington—for no¬ 
body more—but that there were difficulties, and 
great ones, with the king, on account of his quitting 
his service for the prince’s. “ I replied,” says 
Bubb, “ that I was aware of such a prejudice; but 
that I believed, when it was represented to the king 
that I could be of some utility to his majesty’s 
service, by my own and by the weight of my 
friends, particularly in choosing several members, 
it would be the means of removing all prejudices 
against me.” Pelham acknowledged Bubb’s great 
weight in boroughs, and assured him that he had 
already] attempted to remove his majesty’s pre¬ 
judices* Bubb’s members, he baid, would be of 
the more importance, as he and his brother, the 
Duke of Newcastle, had made up their minds to 
have a new parliament—“ a parliament that should 
be all of a piece—such a parliament as might 
serve the king if he lived, and be steady to put the 
young king in the right way, if the old one died— 
he meant a thorough Whig parliament; for when 
there were factions, though a wise man was obliged 
to avail himself of them as well as he could, yet 
they were not desirable nor what he liked; but he 
wished to have a thorough Whig parliament, all 
of a piece.” Bubb, who had votes to sell, humbly 
Baid that he thought that the offers he now made 
from himself and his friends might contribute to 
facilitate that great end. Pelham admitted that it 
was to that end he was negotiating with him; for 
that, though he and his brother were without com¬ 
petitors, and as well with the king as they could 
hope to be, he knew that all this depended upon 
nothing but upon the ease with which they carried 
on his majesty’s service in parliament. The 
boroughmonger said that he had a most sincere 
wish to attach himself to ministers, and to end his 
life with those with wham he had begun it. “ 1 
told him,” adds Bubb, “ that I was desirous to 

• The word* which Bubb here put* into the month of the prims 
minister are curious enough“ Upon my coming to Kensington, on 
a Snnday, some time after the prince's death, the king said, I see 
Dodington here sometimes, wnat does he come for? To which 
Pelham replied, that he did not know, indeed, but he did not believe 
that I had any particular views, because he never had the least hint 
of any; which, if I had formed any, he thought he should, sooner 
than another have heard of them, from the long acquaintance between 
us: that he was sure my coming to court was to show my duty, 
and that I desired to live in his favour, and lie supposed that 1 might 
wish for his (Pelham's) protection, and desire to come into his ser¬ 
vice; but that was guess only: the king replied, jVo, there has been 
too mek of that already —and the conversation did not end well.’ 
—Diary. 
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serve my country, and chose to do it with the good 
liking of the king—but, if his majesty should shut 
up that way, that then I must endeavour to do it 
by such way as should offer in the course of 
things.” This meant that, if the king would con¬ 
sent to receive Bubb Dodington kindly at corn!, 
and give him a place, he would join the ministry 
with tongue, boroughs, and votes; but that if he 
would not so gratify him he would turn patriot 
and do his best to prevent Pelham’s “ thorough 
Whig parliament all of a piece.” The minister, 
who knew what he had to contend with in the 
obstinacy and aversions of his royal master, gave 
Bubb more flattering assurances, and invited him¬ 
self, “in a most gentlemanlike and obliging man¬ 
ner,” to dine with him at his gorgeous but tasteless 
mansion at Hammersmith, But the minister care¬ 
fully avoided binding himself in any specific pro¬ 
mises, and Bubb, being too old a bird at court and 
parliament to take his chaff, avoided just as care¬ 
fully the doing anything for him. In justice to the 
bargainer it should be stated that his pretensions 
were not immoderate: the place he wanted in pree- 
senti was merely the one he had held before, or that 
of treasurer to the navy. The dinner at Hammer¬ 
smith did not bring about a conclusion to the bar¬ 
gain, and several other meetings ended with nothing 
more solid than‘■expressions of mutual esteem. 
“ In Bhort,” says Bubb, “the minister spoke a 
little Pelham, but intelligible enough to those who 
are acquainted with the language.” In one of 
these conversations Bubb spoke cunningly of dis¬ 
sensions in the ministerial quarters, and of “ some¬ 
body fastened upon them,” who was not always in 
a humour to obey their orders. Pelham said 
quickly, “ Who, Pitt ?” Bubb said No, he thought 
it was Fox; and then Pelham, with great signs 
of uneasiness and discomposure, repeated in a low 
tone, “ Oh, Mr. Fox.” 

In the mean while the Duke of Bedford con¬ 
tinued to make a phantom of opposition in the 
Lords. A bill which had passed the Commons 
without opposition, and which was designed to 
soften the severity of military law, was thrown out 
in the Lords, who could discover nothing wrong 
even in the Mutiny Bill, which was marked all 
over with the sanguinary genius of the Duke of 
Cumberland.* An attempt to dimish the necessity 
of a standing army, by making the militia more 
effective, failed altogether. The king and his son, 
the duke, always spoke with contempt of an Eng¬ 
lish militia. A bill for annexing to the crown the 
estates forfeited in Scotland by the late rebellion, 
end making provision, out.of the rents of those 
estates, for establishing colonies and trade, and 
industry in the Highlands, met with better success. 
Legge, whose first promotion as a diplomatist had 
been favoured by Pitt, and who was rising in con¬ 
sideration as the ally of the great orator, declared 

* The severities in the Mutiny Bill, where, as Horace Walpole 
expresses it, •* the penalty of death came over as often as the curses 
m the Comminution Act on Ash Wednesday,” were generally attri* 
huted to the Duke. 


that the system v^puld have more effect than all 
that had been done about dress and jurisdiction, 
or that had been imposed by force ; that we must 
either improve the condition of the Highlanders or 
exterminate the disaffected by fire and sword. 

“ What is loyalty- or disloyalty here,” said Legge, 

“ is there food or starving? Feed the clans and 
they will obey; starve them and they must rebel. 
The means of eradicating this spirit in the common 
people are obvious: Civilise them! Introduce the 
arts of peace among them!” This Scotch bill was 
passed in the Commons by a majority of 134 to 
39. The Duke of Cumberland, who would have 
preferred the exterminating process, was furious; 
his resentments against the Scots were not softened 
by the implacability of their hatred to him, and he 
was still farther disgusted at having been totally 
unconsulted upon the measures proposed by the 
bill. Yet he would not risk the king’s displeasure 
by opposing it openly; and, as the best means of 
traversing the design, he secretly communicated to 
Horace Walpole the younger—the witty author of 
the Letters, Memoirs, &c.—what he called “ some 
very extraordinary anecdotes on Scotch affairs,” 
and the whole burden of which was, that, ever since 
the rebellion, government had been guilty of mon¬ 
strous imprudence and a disgraceful and danger¬ 
ous lenity. The Duke of Bedford was. persuaded 
to accept and make use of this information, with¬ 
out knowing from whom it originally came; and 
when the bill was brought up to the Lords his 
grace delivered a strong speech against it. He 
denounced the bill as an extensive job, and he told 
all the anecdotes which the Duke of Cumberland, 
by means of Horace! Walpole, who never let a story 
lose in his way of Repeating it, had put into his 
mouth. Lord Bath joined in the opposition, and 
accused the government of partialities to the Scotch; 
but the bill was passed by a majority of 80 against 
12. The Duke of Cumberland was present during 
the debate, but did riot venture to vote; yet he took 
occasion immediate^ after to deliver to the king a 
paper purporting td .be a list of sixty notorious 
Jacobites who had b^n preferred in Scotland since 
the rebellion. Thisvwas meant to frighten the 
king; but it appears that George, or at IcaBt his 
ministers, had come to the conclusion that there was 
no longer much to be feared from putting a few 
Jacobites into the excise and customs, and that the 
best way to un-Jacobitise the Scots was to give 
them places.* 

On the 11th of March a petition was presented 
from the city of London, complaining that many 
foreigners had lately come into England, and, hav¬ 
ing procured advantages in trade, by private 
naturalisation bills, had returned to their own coun¬ 
tries, where they placed their gains, and were 
exempted from contributing to our public burdens. 
The prayer , of the petition was, that this abuse 

The king, however, put the .Duke of Cumberland’* black lint 

l a private report on tne state of Scotland, which probably pro¬ 
ceeded from the same quarter, into the hands of the prime minister, 
ordering him at the same time to attend the duke and enter into an 
examination of the matter. 
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might be prevented, by confining the benefit of 
naturalisation to the time during which suqh 
foreigner^ should reside within the realm. The re¬ 
quest was deemed reasonable, and the proposed re¬ 
strictive clause was inserted in a private naturalisa¬ 
tion bill then pending; and it still continues to 
be inserted in all acts of that description. To the 
honour of the Pelhams they this session got an order 
passed for printing the Journals of Parliament. 
Mr. Pelham also prosecuted his plan for financial 
reforms, and by means of a bill which was carried 
through both Houses, he consolidated the several 
classes of annuities into five stocks chargeable on 
the sinking fund, and made transferable at the 
Bank and South-Sea House respectively. Previ¬ 
ously to this measure there were no less than four¬ 
teen different stocks—a multiplicity which occa¬ 
sioned great perplexity, both public and private.* 
On the 26th of March George prorogued par¬ 
liament with a gracious speech, and then went 
over to Hanover. He was attended, as usual, by 
the Duke of Newcastle, who resumed his nego¬ 
tiations with the German electors, undeterred by 
the opposition speeches of the Duke of Bedford 
and his small party. Bavaria, Saxony, Mentz, 
Cologne, the Palatinate, were the chief scenes of 
Newcastle’s negotiations; and tempting subsidies 
were held, out to nearly every court in Germany, 
great or small. At the same time, George found him¬ 
self involved in a double dispute with his nephew 
Frederick. Both Prussia and Hanover claimed pos¬ 
session of East Friesland (the English people hardly 
knew there was such a country), and George, in 
his capacity of Elector of Hanover, proposed that 
the question should be referred to the decision of 
the Aulic council of the empire; but the King of 
Prussia would not submit to this arbitrament, and 
spoke of vindicating his rightsjwith his dragoons 
and grenadiers. Nor did Frederick stop here: he 
complained that certain Prussian vessels had been 
seized and plundered by English cruisers during 
the laBt war, and he seized the revenues of certain 
mines in Silesia, which had been mortgaged to 
some English subjects by the 1 , late Emperor Charles 
VI., for a loan of 250,000/. Frederick himself, 
in obtaining from Maria Theresa the cession of 
Silesia, had guaranteed this mortgage in public 
treaties; but when his animosities or interests 
were concerned he cared little for public or private 
faith, and he answered the English memorialists, 
who represented the debt arfflue to private indivi¬ 
duals, with insolent invectives. A cabinet corre¬ 
spondence ensued on the subject of the ships and 
the mines; and, as a complete revolution was 
working in our foreign politics, and as Frederick 
saw he might be placed in a situation to court and 
need the alliance of his uncle, he dropped his 
claims as to the shipping, and resumed the pay¬ 
ment of the interest upon the loan. We had, in 
fact, by this time come almost to an open tfreach 
with the House of Austria, who had treated our 
ambassador, Lord Hyndford, with insolence and 

* Coxe’s Memoir* of ^clhuin Administration, 


arrogance, and had refused to admit the arbitration 
of the King of England in claims and other mat¬ 
ters relating to the Elector Palatine. George, by 
the mouth and pen of the Duke of Newcastle, de¬ 
nounced the court of Vienna as ungrateful and 
impertinent, and threatened to form a connexion 
with France and with Prussia, if they did not in¬ 
stantly comply with his ultimatum. Lord Hynd¬ 
ford, in fact, was recalled; but, as he was taking 
his leave, Maria Theresa’s imperial husband, who 
was much less imperious than herself, made use of 
strong expressions of gratitude to England, and 
offered in his own person to place 500,000 florins 
at the disposal of King George, towards the liqui¬ 
dation of the claims of the Elector Palatine. 
George insisted that he ought to have 700,000 
florins ; the court of Vienna then offered 600,000 
—we feel as if we were detailing the dealings, not 
of great nations and empires, but of a set of 
pedlars and trucksters—but George stuck to his 
700,000, and the quarrel with Vienna, fanned by 
France, grew hotter. The Duke of Newcastle 
thought it necessary to declare that the honour of 
the king his master and the reputation of the 
people of England were at stake! But, while this 
game was playing above board, George, in his 
capacity of Elector of Hanover, and without the 
knowledge of the Duke of Newcastle, was playing 
another little game under the table—he was re¬ 
quiring, in secret memorials, that the court of 
Vienna should] allow some fiefs belonging to the 
palatine to be attached to his Hanoverian states, 
and thus giving k Maria Theresa and the emperor 
the opportunity of proclaiming his meanness and 
justifying their own. But, after wearisome nego¬ 
tiations, a conditional treaty was concluded be¬ 
tween the Elector Palatine and the King of Eng¬ 
land, which was to be ratified if Austria would 
consent to be a party to it; but, as Austria never 
would become a party, it remained a dead letter; 
and George and the Duke of Newcastle came back 
to England with the uncomfortable feeling that 
they had been losing their time, and that the em¬ 
peror and empress queen were determined to 
oppose rather than go into the great Germanic 
scheme of electing their son, the Archduke Joseph, 
king of the Romans. 

George found no relief from these continental 
embarrassments in the squabbles which had broken 
out in his own family, or m the household of the 
young Prince of Wales. The princess dowager 
had taken an aversion to Lord Harcourt, the go¬ 
vernor, and the Bishop of Norwich, the preceptor 
of her son, and had been at no pains to conceal her 
feelings either in her own house or elsewhere.* 
She had peculiar notions of education, and does 
not appear to have considered that, if she failed in 
respect to her son’s instructors, he was very likely 

* In the month of July Horace Walpole writes—*' The tutorhood 
at Kew i* split into faction* j the Bishop of Norwich and Lord Har- 
conrt openly at war with Stone and Scott, who are supported by 
Cresset, and countenanced by the princess and Murray (the solicitor- 
general, and ajlerwarde J-ord Many!eld ); so, my Lord Bolingbruke 
dead, wlU govern, which he never could llvinir ."—Letter to U- 
Mann. 
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to follow her example. She told Bubb Dodington, 
whom she consulted and admitted very frequently 
to her society both at Kew and at Leicester House, 
that she had a very poor opinion of the prince’s 
preceptors; that she really did not well know what 
they taught him, but was afraid not much; that 
they were in the country, and followed their diver¬ 
sions, and did little else that she could discover; 
that Lord Harcourt and the prince agreed pretty 
well, but that she thought that her son could not 
- learn much from his lordship; that Scott, in her 
opinion, was a very proper preceptor; but, as for 
the good bishop, he might be, and she supposed 
he was, a mighty learned man, but he did not 
seem to [her very proper to convey knowledge to 
children. She asked Bubb what use there was 
for princes in logic and books; and Bubb Baid, 
not much. “ I said,” adds Bubb, “ that I did not 
much regard books,—that what I the most wished 
was, that his royal highness should begin to learn 
the usages and knowledge of the world; be in¬ 
formed of the general frame and nature of this 
government and constitution, and of the general 
course and manner of business, without descend¬ 
ing into minutias; and she said she was of my 
opinion.”* But what Bubb thought the most 
essential part of the prince’s education was to 
instil into him a warm regard and affection for 
the friends and companions of his deceased father; 
“ because he was now bred in a manner, and in 
hands so totally unacquainted with the late prince, 
and with those who had been about him, that he 
might very easily be brought to forget them.” 
[Bubb had subsequently the satisfaction of finding 
that the young prince did not forget him —for it 
was George III. that gratified his ambition by 
creating him Lord Melcombe.] The princess con¬ 
fessed that the Bishop of Norwich had complained 
strongly of being disregarded, and had shown the 
great necessity of a preceptor’s being respected 
and supported; but that, as for Lord Harcourt, he 
hardly ever spoke to her at all. It appears, from 
other quarters, that, while Lord Harcourt was 
obliged to hire a house at Brentford, Stone, the 
sub-governor, had a residence provided for him 
close to Kew Palace; that in sundry little disa¬ 
greements the princess had taken part with Stone 
and with Scott, the sub-prcceptor, against Lord 
Harcourt and the bishop; and that it was no un¬ 
usual thing for Harcourt, a proud punctilious 
courtier, to be left waiting in the hall at Kew 
among the servants. Prince George, moreover, 
gave all his confidence to Stone. Horace Walpole, 
who disliked the man, describes his lordship as 
being over minute and strict in trifles jt and the 
bishop as being sincerely honest and zealous in 

• Diary. 

t " Lord Harcourt wo* minute and strict in triflei; and, thinking 
that he discharged hii trust conacientioualy if on no account he neg¬ 
lected to auke the prince turn out hit toes, he gave himself little 
trouble to respect the princew, or to condescend to the sub-governor." 
—ilemirt qfGtorgt II But the princcM had no right to complain 
of Harconivi formality; for aha had declared that she looked upon 
a governor to her aon •' as a aort of pageant—a man of quality for 
shows, Stc."—Dodi*gtoH't Diary. 


the education of the two princes, but as too apt to 
thwart the princess, who, “ as an indulgent, or 
perhaps a little, as an ambitious mother,” wasde- 
sirouB of relaxing application, or giving the boy 
too many holydays. Lord Harcourt was so annoyed 
with these jars, -which broke out openly as soon as 
the king went to Hanover, that he determined to 
request his majesty’s interposition as soon as he 
should return, and the Bishop of Norwich joined 
with him. The king arrived on the 18th of No¬ 
vember, and in the beginning of December his 
lordship intimated to the king not only that he 
had been obstructed in the fulfilment of his duty, 
but that improper means had been employed to 
fill the young prince with wrong and danger¬ 
ous notions of government. The king deputed 
Lord Hardwicke, the chancellor, and Potter, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to hear his complaints; 
but Harcourt told them that they were not proper 
to be told except to the kinghiniBelf. The Bishop 
of Norwich saw the archbishop, and told him that 
he must either speak with the king in private or 
resign his unthankful office of preceptor. It ap¬ 
pears that the bishop had one day found prince 
George reading Pere d’Orleans’s Revolution 
d'Angleterre, an ultra-absolutist work, written 
under the direction of the expelled James II., to 
justify his arbitrary measures :* that Stone, upon 
being charged with putting the book into the 
prince’s hands denied having seen the work for 
thirty years; but that at last it was confessed that 
the prince had really had the book, which his 
younger brother, Pfince Edward , had borrowed 
from his sister Augusta. According to Bubb 
Dodington, the princess dowager declared to him 
“ that the stories about the History of the Pere 
d’Orleans were false; the only little dispute be¬ 
tween the bishop, and Prince Edward being about 
Perefixc’s History of Henry IV.” It is not very 
probable that George II., who hated all books but 
books of account, ever read or ever cared much 
about Pere d'Orl&ms or Pere Perefixe. He admitted 
Lord Harcourt to a private audience in his closet 
on the 6th of December, declined entering into the 
subject of his complaints, and accepted his resig¬ 
nation sconce; and, when the archbishop waited 
upon him to know whether he would be pleased to 
see the Bishop of Norwich, or accept his resigna¬ 
tion from his (the archbishop’s) hands, his ma¬ 
jesty chose the latter. Lord Harcourt had com¬ 
plained before this, 'by letter and otherwise, that 
dangerous notions and arbitrary principles were 
instilled into the prince, and that he could be of 
no use unless the instillers of these doctrines— 
Stone and Scott—were dismissed; and the prin¬ 
cess dowager actually confessed to Dodington that 
she knew and had long khown Stone for a decided 
Jacobite! The subject caused a great excitement 
beyond the purlieus of the court; nor is it easy to 
conceive a matter in which the people at large 
could be more interested than in the education of 

* James had even furnished the priest with documents and mate¬ 
rials for his history. 
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their future sovereign. A anonymous letter was 
sent to Dr. Newton, a popular preacher, settn^ 
forth the dangerous way the prince’s education was 
left in, aud putting it to him as a sacred duty to 
take notice of it in the pulpit. Another anony¬ 
mous letter on the same subject was sent to Gene¬ 
ral Hawley, the hero of Falkirk Muir, whose own 
education had been so sadly neglected that it was 
said of him he could scarcely read and write. 
Hawley carried the letter, which ran in the name 
of the Whig nobility and gentry, to the Duke of 
Cumberland, who laid it before the king. Great 
pains were taken to find out the author of it, but 
they were taken in vain. Many years after the 
fact Horace Walpole let the public into his confi¬ 
dence,* confessing that he wrote a letter “ pre¬ 
tended to be signed by several noblemen and gen¬ 
tlemen of the first rank and fortune,” and sent it 
himself “ to five or six particular persons,” and to 
General Hawley and to Lord Ravensworth among 
the number. The points in this letter or memorial 
were strongly put; the chief of them were— 
That the education of a Prince of Wales con¬ 
cerns the whole nation, and ought always to be 
entrusted to noblemen of unblemished honour, and 
to prelates of virtue, learning, and unsuspected 
principles; that the misfortunes which this nation 
formerly suffered or escaped under King Charles 
I., King Charles II., and King James II., were 
owing to the bad education of those princes, 
who were early initiated in maxims of arbitrary 
power; that, it being notorious that books in¬ 
culcating the worst maxims of government, and 
defending the most avowed tyrannies, have been 
put into the hands of the Prince of Wales, it can¬ 
not but affect the memorialists with the most me¬ 
lancholy apprehensions, when they find that the 
men who had the honeBty and resolution to com¬ 
plain of such astonishing methods of instruction 
are driven away from court, and that men who 
have dared to teach such doctrines are continued 
in trust and favour; that, the security of this 
government being built on Whig principles, and 
the establishment of the present royal family being 
settled on the timely overthrow of Queen Anne’s 
last ministry, it cannot but alarm all true Whigs 
to hear of schoolmasters of very contrary prin¬ 
ciples, and to see none but the friends and pupils 
of the late Lord Bolingbroke entrusted with the 
education of a prince, whose family that lord 
endeavoured to exclude from the throne of these 
kingdoms; that, there being great reason to be¬ 
lieve that a noble lord has accused one of the 
preceptors of Jacobitism, it is astonishing that no 
notice has been taken of the complaint, and that the 
accused person has been continued in the same 
trust without any satisfaction being given to the 
governor and preceptor, who, though a nobleman 
of the most unblemished honour, and a prelate of 
the most unbiassed virtue, have been treated in the 

* In Memoir* of the last Ten Yean of George II., where the me¬ 
morial i* given at length, and where he myi, in a foot note, " It 
was written by the author of these Memoirs/’ 


grossest terms of abuse by a menial servant in the 
family; and that whosoever advised the refusal of 
an audience to the Lord Bishop of Norwich, who 
was so justly alarmed at the wrong methods which 
he saw taken in the education of the prince, is an 
enemy to his country.* 

'Vexed by these clamours and beset by the 
Princess Dowager, who begged for the appoint¬ 
ment of Dr. Johnson, Bishop of Gloucester, the 
king hardly knew whom to choose either aB chief 
preceptor or as governor; and when he made a* 
selection he found that one lord after another 
declined the invidious post. “ Many,” says Wal¬ 
pole, “ were named, and many refused it. At last, 
after long waiving it, Lord Waldegrave, at the 
earnest request of the king, accepted it, and after 
repeated assurances of the submission and tracta- 
bilityof Stone. The earl was very averse to it; he 
was a man of pleasure, understood the court, was 
firm in the king’s favour, easy in his circumstances, 
and at once undesirous of rising and afraid to fall. 
He said to a friend—If I dared, I would make this 
excuse to the king—* Sir, I am too young to govern 
and too old to be governed.’ But he was forced to 
submit.”! Lord Waldegrave was indeed a man 
of strict honour, a most faithful and attached ser¬ 
vant to the king, of an amiable disposition and 
excellent understanding, a scholar, and a gentle¬ 
man in the highest acceptation of the latter term; 
but he had few exterior graces to recommend him, 
and, what was of more consequence and somewhat 
strange in the eye of the public, was, that the blood 
of James II., through an illegitimate channel, ran in 
his veins: his family were all Papists, and his father 
had been but the first convert to the established 
church 4 The Whigs took fire and criticised 
this choice severely. The preceptor finally fixed 
upon was Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Peterborough, 
against whom it appears there was nothing to say. 
Horace Walpole, who had written the Memorial, 
seems to have admired and loved Lord Walde¬ 
grave, who subsequently mamed his niece, as much 
as he was capable of loving and admiring any one; 
but the effect produced by his paper could not be 
effaced, and Lord Ravensworth, “ reckoned,” as 
Walpole says, “ one of the warmest and honestest 
Whigs in England,” to whom he had sent a copy 
of the Memorial, brooded over it, and became so 
alarmed as to think it necessary to bring the matter 
before the council, on some words spoken to him 
by a drunken country attorney. 

a.d. 1753—Lord Ravensworth posted up to 

• It wa* broadly hinted in the Memorial 'tliut Murray, the *oli- 
citor-geneml. wa» the person who hadgiven this adviee, and who hod 
the chief management of the whole affair. Many men (and Horace 
Walpole, the writer of the Memorial among them) could never for¬ 
give Murray hi* country; and it wa* certainly not oaiy to forget the 
Jncobitum of Murray'* family and uenrest connexion*. 

t Walpole's Memoirs. 

1 Lora Waldegrave'* grandmother wa* a daughter of Jams* II. by 
Arabella Churchill, sister to the meat Duke of Marlborough. His 
grandfather, a sealoua Papist, followed hi* king and father-in-law 
into exile, and died in Pori* in 1889. Waldegrave’* father became 
a Protestant in 17*2, to the great scandal of theU acohlte* and fliry of 
hi* uncle, the Dnke of Berwick. After his conversion he was em¬ 
ployed both hy George I. and George II. in impoitaatembasties,and 
M died an earl and a Knight of the Garter in 1741.— Introduction to 
Mtmoirtfrm 1784 to 1788, by Jane i Earl fTaHeynte, K.Q. 
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town and acquainted Mr. Pelham that he had 
strong evidence of Jacobitism to produce against 
Stone, die sub-governor, Dr. Johnson, Bishop of 
Gloucester, who had been recommended as pre¬ 
ceptor, and Murray, the solicitor-general. Mr 
Pelham and Lord Granville would gladly haye 
overlooked the matter, but it could not be stifled, as 
Ravensworth had told his story to the Duke of 
Devonshire and many others; and the cabinet 
was compelled to hear the important revelations, 
which amounted to this, and no more—that Faw¬ 
cett, an attorney, had told his lordship, at Dur¬ 
ham, that Dr. Johnson, the new Bishop of Glou¬ 
cester, had drunk the Pretender’s health twenty 
times with Mr. Stone, Mr. Murray, and himself. 
The cabinet council was occupied for three whole 
days in bearing Lord Ravensworth and the Dean 
of Durham; and then, on the 16th of February, 
the attorney himself was brought into the council 
chamber and examined. Fawcett was in extreme 
terror and confusion; but with reluctance and un¬ 
certainty he confessed that the words he had 
uttered at Durham were true, and admitted that 
“ about twenty years ago, Murray, then a young 
lawyer, Stone then in indigence, and himself, had 
used to sup frequently at one Vernon’s, a rich 
mercer, a noted Jacobite, and a lover of ingenious 
young men;—the conversation was wont to be partly 
literature, partly treason—the customary healths, 
the Chevalier and Lord Dunbar He did not 
mention the Bishop of Gloucester as being of these 
convivial parties, in which a few needy young men 
seemed to have enjoyed themselves by flattering the 
tastes and prejudices of the rich old citizen— 
though probably in those days of their poverty and 
discontent their Jacobitism might not have been 
altogether an affectation or a condescension. The 
attorney hesitated and trembled about signing his 
deposition, and said he was fitter to die than to 
make an affidavit. Stone upon being called in, said 
he was ready to swear that he never drank the 
Pretender’s health, even when in the most Jaco- 
hitish companies — “ not even when he was a 
student at Oxford.” Murray, the solicitor-general, 
proudly objected to having the depositions read to 
him, saying, that be they what they might they 
were lies, as, being aware that suspicions might 
arise from his family and connexions, he had lived 
a life of caution beyond even what his prin¬ 
ciples would have dictated. And when he had 
heard the attorney’s deposition he took a so¬ 
lemn oath that the charge was absolutely false. 
When this contemptible business had occupied 
the council nine or ten days they unanimously 
reported to the king that Fawcett’s account was 
false and scandalous. But the Duke of Bedford 
would not let the matter rest there, and on the 22nd 
of March he moved for the papers relating to the 
examination of Stone and Murray; and by Ibis 
means the Lords were led into a terrible long 
debate, the best part of which was the Duke of 
Bedford’s denunciation of the strange proceedings 
in the council, which he compared to a revived 


star-chamber—an inquisition—“ different, indeed, 
foam the inquisition in one point, for the heretics 
of this court were the favourites of it! -Before this 
court the accused had been admitted to purge 
themselves upon oath, the minutes had been 
secreted, and the- witnesses made to tremble and 
held in a state of confinement.” At a late hour 
Lord Ravensworth put a period “ to this solemn 
mummeryhe said that he was satisfied—that at 
least his own honour was cleared—that he would 
leave it here; and so left the House! A silence of 
some minutes ensued—nobody rose to speak—and 
the rest of the lords went away without coming to 
a division.* 

The Duke of Bedford had declared in his 
speech that no objection could be taken to the 
appointment of Lord Waldegrave—that the choice 
was the more acceptable as it was his majesty’s 
own, who always acted right when he acted him¬ 
self, &c. But, though Waldegrave might be con¬ 
sidered fit for the place, he soon found that the 
place was not fit for him. His royal pupil would 
not give him his affection or confidence, and the 
Princess Dowager hated him because he Avas 
appointed by tha king, and chose always to consider 
that he was placed as a spy over her.t “ l found 
his royal highness,” says the plain-speaking, and, 
as we believe, thoroughly veracious Lord Walde¬ 
grave t “ uncommonly full of princely prejudice, 
contracted in the nursery, anil improved by the 
society of bedchamber women, and pages of the 
back stairs. As a right system of education seemed 
quite impracticable, the best which could be hoped 
for was to give him true notions.of common things; 
to instruct him by conversation, rather than by 
books; and sometimes, under the disguise of 
amusement, to entice him to the pursuit of more 
serious studies.” § His lordship, in speaking of 
the Prince of Wqles afterwards, when his royal 
highness was entering into his twenty-first year, 
says, that great allowances should be made on 
account of his bad education; for that, though the 
Bishop of Peterborough the preceptor, Mr. Scott 
the sub-preceptor, and Mr. Stone the sub-governor 
were men of sense, learning, and worth, they had 
but little weight and influence; the mother and the 
nursery having always prevailed against them. 
His lordship found the prince uncommonly in¬ 
dolent, as indifferent to pleasure as to study, and 
with few lively affections, llte Princess DoWager 
told Bubb Dodington that he cayed little for any¬ 
body except for his brother Edward; that he con¬ 
versed little with people of the world, and had no 
associates of his own age, because she was averse 

• WalpoleYMemoirs of George II.—Letters to Hcitace Mann. 

t According to Horace Walpole the Vrincesw.of Wales ■■ took for a 
spy a man who would oven have scorned to employ one.” 

; We have expressed before our conviction of the truihfolness of 
Lord Waldegrave'* pen. Hi* lordship in opening his Memoirs, says, 
" 1 will advance no tacts which are not strictly true, and do not 
mean to misrepresent any mail; hut will make no professions of im- 

artiality, because I take It for granted that it la not in my power to 

e unprejudiced." Wc will not venture to say more for hi* lordship 
than he ventured to say for himself, but we feel assured that he was 
as impartial as human nature can be, and never misrepresented a 
fact. 

i Waldegrave’* Memoirs. 
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to the young people of rank on account of their 
excessively bad education and the bad example 
they might set the prince. On another occasion 
she said that the young people of quality were so 
ill educated and so very vicious, that they fright¬ 
ened her* It cannot be denied that the prevail¬ 
ing immorality among young people of fashion 
was sufficient to justify a mother’s fears; but it 
was shrewdly surmised that there was a mixture of 
ambition, and love of power and controul, in these 
moral apprehensions; and that the Princess 
Dowager gave her son a bad opinion of everybody 
else, in order that she might the better keep him 
to herself, and prolong her own sway over him. 
Yet, on the other side, it may be assumed that the 
care with which she. kept him, up to the age of 
manhood, from evil communications contributed to 
form those habits of morality and decency which 
George III. afterwards displayed and enforced in 
his court. Lord Waldegrave, who was unfashion- 
ably grateful to his master George II., was com¬ 
pelled to listen to bitter Barcasms and complaints 
against his majesty at Kew Palace and Leicester 
House. We know from Bubb Dodington that one 
of the standing complaints was about money. 
When Bubb thought proper to speak of his ma¬ 
jesty’s great civility to her royal highness and 
great kindness to her children, the Princess 
Dowager said, “ she wished the king would be less 
civil, and put less of their money into his own pocket 
—that his majesty got full 30,000/. per annum by 
the poor prince’s death;—if he would but have 
given them the Duchy of Cornwall to have paid the 
debts, it would have been something;—should re¬ 
sentments be carried beyond the grave?—-should 
the innocent suffer ?—was it becoming so great a 
king tet leave his son’s debts unpaid ? ” f 

Lord Waldegrave laboured bard to restore har¬ 
mony and union in the royal fomily—or rather to 
create it, for it had never existed;—and, having free 
access to the king, he had frequent opportunities 
of doing good offips to the inmates of Kew Palace 
and Leicester House. “ I was,” says his lordship, 
“ a very useful apologist whenever his majesty was 
displeased with his grandson’s shyness, or want of 
attention; and never failed to notify even the most 
minute circumstance of the young prince’s beha¬ 
viour which was likely to give satisfaction. He 
continued at his difficult post as chief governor for 
nearly three years, and was treated with, at least, 
civility, till the princess and her son conceived 
that enthusiastic affection for Lord Bute which 
brought about fresh revolutions in court and 
cabinet. 

In his opening speech the king had informed 

* BuW> Dadingteh’s Diaiyr.—She also told Dodington in the month 
. .of October, 1763, “ that thd prince was very honest, but she whited 
that he was n little more forward, and lea childish at big age.” 

f Diary. The princess downger said that the debts her husband 
had left, were inconsiderable. Bubb asked what she thought they 
niight amount to ? She said that she could not say exactly, though 
she had endeavoured to know as near as a person could properly 
inquire, who, not having it in her power, could not pretend to pay 
Mcm. but that she thought there was about 90,000/. owing to the 
tradeipeople md tenant!, a private debt due to the Earl of Scarbo¬ 
rough, and about 70,0001. owing abroad. 


parliament that he was continuing his negotiations, 
and should require no money beyond the ordinary 
supply. Lord Egmont got up a debate upon the 
address, and proposed striking out the approba¬ 
tion of his majesty’s foreign policy. “ I believe,” 
sjqd Egmont, “ that bis majesty’s measures are 
well intended; but they will prove unsuccessful. 
The College" of Princes is averse to the election of 
a King of the Romans; and the proceedings of 
the King of Prussia, though outwardly referring 
to the Silesian loan, are, in reality, prompted by 
his disapprobation of our conduct in promoting 
the election.” Several other members inveighed 
against the whole system of foreign affairs; but 
they were too few to press for a division. Lord 
Egmont, however, renewed his opposition, when 
Mr. Fox, as Secretary-at-War, moved that the 
land forces should be continued at 18,857 men. 
His lordship expressed his surprise at seeing gen¬ 
tlemen professing Whig principles voting for so 
great a standing army in time of peace. Pelham 
replied in a well-reasoned speech, in which lie in¬ 
sisted upon the necessity of a competent force, and 
maintained that no danger to liberty was to be ap¬ 
prehended from a native and Protestant army paid 
and provided for by parliament. Lord Egmont 
had said that King George, like Queen Elizabeth, 
might point to the people in the streets and say, 
“ These are my guards;” and that the old pre¬ 
tence of danger from Jacobitism and conspiracy 
had ceased altogether. In reply, Pelham said— 
“ In reference to the disaffected, I must observe, 
that in the interval from 1715 to 1745, during the 
greater part of which I was in parliament, in all 
debates concerning them the Jacobites were repre¬ 
sented by gentlemen in opposition as a dispirited, 
contemptible party, which had for ever ceased to 
be dangerous; and yet, in 1745, we found this 
party again in rebellion, defeating our troops, and 
advancing on our capital.” Upon a division mi¬ 
nisters had a majority of 253 against 65. 

For nearly a century, or ever since the Restora¬ 
tion, the Jews, persecuted everywhere else except 
in Holland, had enjoyed a kind of toleration in 
England; and many of the old superstitions and 
hatreds had been gradually forgotten by the Eng¬ 
lish people* In the reign of Queen Anne the 

• A negotiation, indeed, was begun for permitting the return of 
the Jews In the time of the Protectorate; and in Spence’s Anecdotes 
there is a curious account of Cromwell’s proposing to grant them 
permission to have a synagogue in London. “They offered him. 
when Protector, 60,0001. for that privilege. Cromwell appointed 
them a day for his giving them an answer. He then sent to 
some of the most powerful among the clergy, and some of the 
chief merchants of the city, to be present at their meeting. It 
was in the Long Gallery at Whitehall. Sir Paul Bicant, who was 
then a young man, pmased in among the crowd, and said ho never 
board a man speak so well in his life as Cromwell did on the occa¬ 
sion. When they all met he ordered the Jews to speak for them¬ 
selves. And after that he turned to the clergy, who inveighed much 
against the Jews, as a cruel and accursed people. Cromwell, in his 
unswer to the clergy, called them ' Men of God,’ and desired to be 
informed by them, whether it was not their opinion that the Jews 
were to be called, in the fulness of time, into the chutch. He then 
desired to know whether it was not every Christian man’s duty to 
forward that good end all he could. Then he flourished a good deal 
on religion prevailing in this nation, the only place in the world 
where religion wa» taught in its foil purity: was it not, then, our 
duty, in particular, to eneonrage them to settle when they could be 
taught the truth; and not to exclude them from the light and leave 
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Jews had even offered Lord Treasurer Godol¬ 
phin half a million of money, if he would obtain 
for them permission to purchase the town of 
Brentford, with full privileges of trade, &c. The 
agent from the Jews represented to his lordship 
that such a measure would bring the richest of the 
Jew merchants into England, and cause an addi¬ 
tion of more than twenty millions of money to cir¬ 
culate in the nation. The offer was tempting— 
the Jews, it is said, would have doubled it—and 
the prospect of the attendant advantages more so; 
but Godolphin was deterred, and let the scheme 
drop, because “ he foresaw that it would provoke 
two of the most powerful bodies in the nation— 
the clergy and the merchants Godolphin, per¬ 
haps, kne'w not the arguments of Oliver Crom¬ 
well ; but Mr. Pelham, whether he knew them or 
not, seems to have considered that the time was 
come when the experiment upon bigotry and pre¬ 
judice might he carried out; and he introduced, as 
a ministerial measure, a bill for permitting the 
naturalisation of foreign Jews. This bill passed 
through the House of Lords without exciting a 
* murmur even from the bench of bishops; but, 
upon being sent down to the Commons, it encoun¬ 
tered a fierce and formidable opposition. It was 
read for the first time on the 17th of April; but, 
on the 7th of May, when the question was put for 
the second reading, the great combat took place— 
the factious opposition being greatly encouraged by 
the abuse which the bill encountered out of doors. 
Men not hitherto noted for any zeal for religion 
began to light under the banners of prophecy, pro¬ 
claiming that to give the Jews a settlement any¬ 
where would be an impious attempt to oppose the 
will of the Almighty as signified by the prophets, 
who had foretold the eternal dispersion of that 
accursed race. The Scriptures were quoted to 
prove that the Jews were and must remain scat¬ 
tered over the world as vagabonds and outlaws 
without a country, without a home; and, in the 
red-hot torrent of declamation, all our penal enact¬ 
ments made against the Jews in the most barba¬ 
rous times were applauded as things tending to 
work out the will of Heaven; and every mark of 
favour shown to them was denounced as execrable, 
and ascribed to the policy of an usurper or the 
self-interest of a tyrant. Mr. Pelham replied like 
<i philosopher and a statesman. He could not 
allow himself to believe that the church of England 
could be in any danger, or that he was bound to 
deem every man his enemy who differed from him 
on a point of religion. “ We have less danger,” 
said the minister, “ to apprehend to our church 
from them than from our dissenters, because they 
never attempt to make concerts, and because such 

them among falie teachers, papists, and idolaters. This siloneod the 
clergy. He then tuhied to the merchants, who spoke of their false¬ 
ness and meanness, and that they woald get their trade from them. 

‘ And can you realiy be afraid/ says he, 1 that this mean despised 
people should beiable to prevail in trade and credit over the mer¬ 
chants of England, the noblest and most esteemed merchants in the 
world?’ Thus he went on till he had silenced them too; and so 
was at liberty to grant what he desired to the Jews.” Lockier, 
Spence’s informant, teoeived his information from SirPaul Ricaut 
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an attempt would be peculiarly difficult: the strict 
tenets of their religion exclude every man who is 
not of the seed of Israel; and as they cannot in¬ 
termarry with a strange woman, we need not fear 
that they will have any success in converting our 
countrymen. Our ecclesiastical establishment, 
therefore, is in no danger from them; and, as tp 
our civil establishment, the Jew's are sufficiently 
excluded from all participation in it by existing 
laws; for, unless they become Christians—unless 
they take the sacrament—they cannot even be ex¬ 
cisemen or custom-house officers.” Pelham’s 
speech made some impression, and the second 
reading was carried by 95 against 16. But the men 1 
who had made the question merely a handle for 
factious opposition and party strife, continued the 
combat, and loaded the' table of the House with 
petitions from the corporation of London, from 
merchants, and traders; and procured council to 
be heard and witnesses to be examined. When 
the third reading was proposed Lord Egmont 
moved an adjournment, and made a long speech, 
telling those who voted for the bill that they would 
experience the ill consequences to themselves at 
the approaching general election, when they would 
be made to feel the national resentment. “ When 
that day comes,” exclaimed his lordship, “ I 
shall not fear to set my foot upon any ground, os a 
candidate, in opposition to any one man among 
you, or any new Christian, who has appeared or 
voted for this bill.” This was a strong argument; 
yet, with the fear of the hustings before their eyes, 
ninety-six honourable members voted against fifty- 
five; the adjournment was negatived; and the 
bill, after passing the House, received the royal 
assent. During its whole progress ths House was 
think attended, as all who could seem to haye been 
atfwras to escape the odium of voting for the Jews. 

Complaints, had arisen anjppgthe country gentle¬ 
men that the old laws were insufficient for tlier pre¬ 
servation of game, and that poaching was greatly 
on the increase; during the segpon a new game 
act was carried through both Houses, but it hack 
not the effect of tranquillising our little Nimrods, 
and oiir jails continued to be crowded as before 
with unqualified sportsmen, who there became 
qualified for the commission of much more serious 
offences. 

The law of marriage had hitherto been so 
loose that all kinds of hurried and clandestine 
unions could be formed ull over England with 
more facility than they are now at Gretna Green. 
No notice or publication of banns was required; jjo 
license was looked for, and any parson might per¬ 
form the ceremony at any time or in any place, 
without consent of parents, or any other preliminary 
conditions whatsoever; knd the wajrst or the most 
needy of the clergy would often forward the most 
rash or disgraceful marriages for the^saKe 'of the 
paltry fee. The great temple of the pseiftlp Hyhien 
was the Fleet prison. Parsons confined For debt, 
scoundrels fuddled with gin and tobacco, would 
marry in three minutes, and for the small charge 
4 K 
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of two shillings, any couple that presented them¬ 
selves. "In walking along the street in my 
youth,” says Pennant, “ on the side next to this 
prison. I have often been tempted by the question, 
Sir, will you be pleased to walk in and be mar - 
tied, ? Along this most lawless space was hung 
up the frequent sign of a male and female hand 
conjoined, with Marriages performed within, writ¬ 
ten beneath. A dirty fellow invited you in. The 
parson was seen walking before his shop; a squalid 
profligate figure, clad in a tattered plaid night¬ 
gown, with a fiery face, and ready to couple you 
# for a dram of gin or roll of tobacco.”* To put a 
stop to these crying abuses a bill was prepared by 
the judges under the auspices of Lonl Chancellor 
Hardwicke, and brought into the Upper House. 
It provided that all marriages should henceforward 
take place either by banns published on three suc¬ 
cessive Sundays or by license granted in a regular 
manner; and that all other marriages should be 
void, and the parson that solemnised any such 
transported for seven years. Every class of 
society had felt the mischief of the old Bystem; 
but the provisions of Hardwickc’s Marriage Act, 
on the other hand, were thought to be intended 
and contrived to keep together the wealth and 
family connexions of the aristocracy, to raise too 
many obstacles to matrimony, and to place too 
much power in the hands of the chancellor. It 
excited some severe criticisms in the House of 
Lords, particularly from the Duke of Bedford; 
and numerous amendments were introduced by 
their lordships. But when it reached the Com¬ 
mons it encountered far greater opposition: the 
Speaker, Mr. Nugent, Charles Townshend, and 
Mr. Fox, gpoke with great acrimony against it, 
the last of these gentlemen declaring thatjirom 
the beginning to the end of the act no pririliple 
predominated but pride and aristocracy. In the 
heat of debate Fox spoke of the chicanery and 
jargon of the lawyers, called Chancellor Hard¬ 
wicke their proud^Mufti, and drew a very severe 
character of the head of the law a#<| the keeper 
of the royal conscience. In the course of one of 
his harangues Fox held up a copy of the bill, on 
which he had marked with red ink various era¬ 
sures, alterations, and additions that had been 
made to it since it came down from the Lords. The 
attorney-general exclaimed—“See how bloody it 
looks!” Fox retorted in the words of Macbeth 
to the Ghost of Banquo—•" Thou can’st not say I 
did it.” He then parodied the lamentation of 
Mark Antony over the robe of Ctcsar, and ex¬ 
claimed, pointing to the attorney-general—■" Look 
what a rent the learned Casca made ;”-r-and then, 
alluding to Mr. Pelham,—" through this the well 
beloved Brutus stabbed.” But in the end of his 
speech Fox apologised for his attacks on the chan¬ 
cellor, and disavowed any personal feeling against 
that lord. -The hill with its amendments was not 
returned to the Peers before the 6th of June, and 
the prorogation was fixed for the 7th. Softened 
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as it was the Duke of Bedford attacked it with un¬ 
diminished severity, and styled it a faulty and 
obnoxious law forced through parliament to gratify 
the prime minister. Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
reluctantly concurred in the amendments, though 
he declared that several of them weakened the bill 
•V-a bill, which he held, could not be wrong since 
it had been maturely deliberated, prepared by the 
judges, improved by the whole House of Lords, 
and sanctioned by all the bishops. Hardwicke 
then alluded in the plainest terms to the attacks 
made upon him in the Commons by Charles 
Townshend and Mr. Fox. He was content to treat 
Townshend as an amorous, hot, and inexperienced 
young man; but he could make no allowance for 
so grave a personage as his official colleague Mr. 
Fox. Choosing to overlook the circumstances 
which had attended Mr. Fox’s own marriage, and 
which might, in themselves, have been sufficient 
to render the bill unpalatable in that quarter,* 
he attributed his opposition to dark intrigue and 
faction. And unsoothed by Fox’s apology he de¬ 
clared that he "despised his scurrility as much 
as his adulation and recantation.”t Fox wished* 
that the session was not to be closed on the 
morrow, for then he would have made an ample 
retaliation upon the lord chancellor. We have 
seen how adroitly Bubb Dodington had insinuated 
to Mr. Pelham a distrust of Fox; and it ap¬ 
pears that Fox at this moment was closely con¬ 
nected with the Duke of Cumberland and the 
Duke of Bedford, that he had many personal 
friends and more political followers, that the dis¬ 
tribution of military preferment had added greatly 
to his strength, and that he was looked upon as 
the rising minister in the House of Commons, 
in case of Mr. Pelham’s death, resignation, or 
removal to the House of Pcers.J He told the Duke 
of Cumberland that he was ten times stronger than 
Pelham; and his royal highness, in reply, said that 
Pelham had neither candour, honour, nor sincerity. 
Cumberland could never forgive the Pelhams, the 
Chancellor Hardwicke, and the Solicitor Murray, 
for their behaviour on the Regency Bill, and Fox 
as well as Bedford were anxious to promote his 
animosity and revenge. In the course of the fol¬ 
lowing session Bedford brought in a bill to post¬ 
pone the operation of the Marriage Act till it 
should be maturely considered and amended; but 
the chancellor opposed the motion dictatorially, and 
it was rejected by a majority of fifty-six to ten. 
The peers were inclined to extend the operation 
of Hardwicke’s bill to Scotland, and an order 
was even given to the Lords of Session to pre¬ 
pare a measure to that effect: but strong objec¬ 
tions were raised by the Scottish lawyers and the 
Scottish representative* peers in parliament; the 
plan was silently abandoned, and thus Gretna 
Green remained open to all such Englishmen as 

• Mr. Fox’* own marriage with the eldeit daughter of the Duke of 
Biehmond had been clendeatina. 

t Horace Walpole * Memoir*, and Letter* to Horace Menu.— Pari. 

X LordWaldegtave’i Memoir*. 
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had money enough to make the journey. In the 
course of a few years Hardwicke’s bill became 
exceedingly unpopular with all classes; but no 
amendment was made in it till our own day. 

During the present session a bill was brought 
in by Mr. Potter, son of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to establish a general register of tlfe 
population; but, after struggling with difficulty 
through the Commons, it was thrown out by the 
Lords, who trumpeted all kinds of popular pre¬ 
judices, and proclaimed that it would be dangerous 
to the constitution and destructive of the people’s 
liberties to take a census, or register the number of 
free-born Englishmen. Among various, and, for 
the most part, laudable measures of domestic policy 
adopted during the session, a bill was passed for 
preventing the depredations committed on wrecks, 
and the infamous cruelties inflicted on shipwrecked 
persons, which had increased to an enormous 
degree on the coast of Cornwall and other parts of 
the kingdom. With unwonted liberality parlia¬ 
ment enabled the commissioners of longitude to 
pay 20,000/. to Mr. Harrison for his improve¬ 
ments on chronometers; and they also passed an 
act empowering the crown to raise money by lottery 
to purchase the Sloane Library and Museum, the 
Harlcian Manuscripts, and Montague House, in 
Russell-street. Such was the origin of the British 
Museum, to which Mr. Pelham, greatly to his 
honour, contributed very zealously. 

But while parliament was yet sitting ministers 
manifested something like a return to their old 
fears and their old cruelty; and the day on which 
it was prorogued—the 1th of June—London wit¬ 
nessed another horrible execution in the person of 
Doctor Archibald Cameron, brother to the gentle 
Locheil. The doctor, a man of learning and 
humanitj r , had done his best to prevent Locheil’s 
engaging in the rebellion of 1145; but, upon seeing 
his beloved brother join the young Pretender, he 
followed him to the field, though he had a large 
family, and he attended Locheil throughout the 
war, and cured his desperate wounds when the con¬ 
flict was over. Wc have seen him traversing the 
mountains of Badenoch to rescue Charles Stuart, 
and living in “ the Cage,” in the great mountain 
of Benalder with his lame and suffering brother, 
with Clunie and the Pretender ;* and it appears 
he escaped with them in the French frigates that 
put into Lochnanuagh. When Louis XV. gave 
the gentle* Locheil a regiment, the doctor was ap¬ 
pointed cliief surgeon to it, and he thus remained 
in the French service, universally respected, till 
the spring of the present year (1153), when he 
unwisely ventured back to his native land. He 
was presently discovered, seized, and brought up 
to London.f As he had been excepted in the Act 


of Amnesty and included in the Acts of Attainder, 
ministers and judges held that, as usual in the like 
cases, he might at once be executed as a traitor 
without any legal proceedings; and the king was 
accordingly asked to sign the death warrant. It 
is said that old George exclaimed—“ Surely there 
has been too much- blood spilt upon this account 
already;” and that he signed the warrant with 
extreme reluctance. Doctor Cameron behaved 
like a hero and a worthy brother of the brave 
Locheil. His parting with his wife the night be¬ 
fore his execution was tender and heroic at the 
same time: he let her stay with him till the last 
moment, and then told her she must go, as they 
were about to lock the gates of the Tower fur the 
night: she fell at his feet in an agony of grief; 
but he said to her, “ Madam, this was not what 
you promised me,” and, embracing her for the last 
time, he forced her to leave that dismal prison: he 
then stood at the window looking at her coach with 
seeming firmness; but when it was out of sight he 
turned away firdm the window and wept. # At the 
place of execution he was as firm as a man could 
be. “His only concern,” says Horace Walpole, 
“ seemed to be at the ignominy of Tyburn: he was 
not disturbed at the dresser for his body, or at the 
fire to bum his bowels. The crowd was so great, 
that a friend who attended him could not get away, 
but was forced to stay and behold the execution.”* 
It had been reported that Doctor Cameron had been 
sent over to Scotland by the young Pretender and 
the King of Prussia to feel the ground and or¬ 
ganise a new rebellion; but this incredible story 
was never supported by anything like evidence. 
Another and a much more probable account is, 
that he came to recover a sum of money. His 
fate.was deplored by all who saw him suffer. 

For some time the much misgoverned people of 
Ireland had been in a state of discontent and un¬ 
easiness, and the Irish parliament complained of 
the administration of the Duke of Dorset and the 
ascendancy of the protestant' primate, who was 
accused of middling with the House of Commons. 
On some occasions the government were left in a 
minority in the House—in others they found their 
majorities reduced to twos and threes. “ As the 
parties were so equally balanced,” says Walpole, 
“ their animosities did not flag, but proceeded to 
great extremities, both in the English manner of 
abuse, and in the Irish of duels.”t 

The English parliament re-assembled on the 
15th of November. It # was notorious to every one 
that paid the least attention to public affairs that a 
new war was brewing—nay, that hostilities had 
actually been commenced by the French on the 
confines of Canada and Nova Scotia. Yet the 
royal speech expressed a confidence that peace 


• See ante p. 547. 


_„te p. 547* 

+ On the S7th of April Horace Walpole writes--'' He is just 
brought to London; but nobody troubles their head about him, or 
anything else, but Newmarket, where the duke is at present making 
a campaign, with half the nobility and half the money of England 
attending him: they really say that not lew than an hundred thousand 
pouuds navo been carried thithor for the hasaid of this single week. 
—Letter* to Mann. 


* Letters to Mann.—Walpole adds a horrible and almost incredible 
circumstance" But what will you say to tlie minister or priest w ho 
accompanied him ? The wretch, after taking leave, went into a 
landau, where, not content with seeing tire doctor hauged, ho let 
down the top of the landau for the better convenience of seeing him 
embowelledl” 

+ Memoirs of George II. 
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would be preserved, and congratulated parliament 
upon the fact that there had been no important 
change in our foreign relations. It was easily 
understood that this tone, so much at variance with 
truth, proceeded from the fear of the approaching 
general election; and other matters presently in¬ 
troduced were calculated to conciliate the popular 
feeling that was about to express itself around the 
hustings. The Jew bill, passed a' few months 
before, had inflamed the nation and excited the 
bigotry of the people to a degree which had not 
been witnessed since the affair of Doctor Sacheverel. 
The bishops had concurred in the bill, but the 
little curates and the country parsons preached 
against it everywhere, and the common people 
were led to believe that England would be made 
to partake in the curses pronounced by prophecy 
on Jerusalem and thtS Holy Land. If the parlia¬ 
ment had not been so neartts close ministers might 
possibly have braved the storm; but as matters 
stood they resolved to allay it by throwing the bill 
overboard like another Jonas. On the very day 
the Houses met the Duke of Newcastle moved to 
repeal the bill, which, he said, had been merely a 
point of -political policy. Drummond, bishop of 
St. Asaph, in a manly speech, said the bishops 
could not have opposed the bill without indulging 
a spirit of persecution, abhorrent from the spirit of 
the Gospel. The Bishop of Oxford said that his 
brethren had never much liked the bill, and were 
glad to have it repealed to quiet the minds of good 
people. Lord Temple said that the daily papers 
had got up this storm; that popular clamour ought 
not to prevail; that the voice of the people was not 
always the voice of God; and that the approach¬ 
ing general election had given the first foundation 
to this uproar. The Duke of Bedford, who had 
been against the bill, was now against the repeal, 
which he called “an effect of the imbecility of 
the administration.” In the Commons a simi¬ 
lar motion for repeal was made on the same 
day by Sir Jaities Dashwood; and, in the 
end, the Lords’ bill was adopted and carried 
without a division. Nor did the war against 
the Jews stop with this repeal. By a clause in the 
Plantation Act, which had subsisted thirteen years, 
foreign Jews as well as foreign Christians might be¬ 
come free denizens of Great Britain, after having 
resided 1 seven years in any of his majesty’s planta¬ 
tions or colonies jn America. Lord Harley moved 
to bring in a bill to repeal this clause, and was 
seconded by Dashwood qpd supported by Lord 
Egmont. But ministers made a stand here, Pitt 
made one of his fine speeches, and Harley’s motion 
was rejected.* 

A.n. 1154.—On the 1th of February Sir John 
Barnard, professing great horror at the perjuries 
constantly committed on elections, made a motion 
to repeal the bribery oath; but it was considered' 

* The chancellor, who defended the repeal of the recent Jew Hill, 
was opposed to any thought of repealing this part of the Plantation 
Act, He said that us the Jews were chiefly concerned in remittances, 
it would undoour «douie» to rcgeul what was done in favour of that 


that this would be avowing permission of bribery, 
and the motion was rejected without a division. 
The rest of the business of parliament was not 
very important, and the session was drawing tran¬ 
quilly to a close, when death deprived the king of 
hjs prime minister. Mr. Pelham, who had been in 
a^bad state of health for many months, died rather 
suddenly on the 6th of March, in the sixty-first 
year of his age.* His brother, the Duke of New¬ 
castle, an older man, and a far less able minister, 
resolved to step into his place, and, after deluding 
and balking Pitt and Fox, who both aimed at the 
treasury, he succeeded in gratifying his ambition, 
for the king continued his personal dislike to 
Pitt, and Newcastle had art enough to drive Fox 
into declarations which displeased his majesty. 
The solicitor-general, Murray, who was a better 
orator than Fox, and superior in argumentative 
debate to Pitt, might have made the duke’s victory 
uncertain, if it had not been for the Jacobitism of 
his family, and his own fixed determination to 
stick to his profession as a lawyer, and to aspire 
to nothing more than the highest honours of the 
law. He was now on the verge of promotion, and 
soon became attorney-general. The Duke of New¬ 
castle made himself first lord of the treasury, gave 
his place of secretary of state to Sir Thomas Robin¬ 
son, and appointed Mr. Lcggc, originally the pro¬ 
tege of Mr. Pitt, chancellor of the exchequer. Pitt 
and Fox, left in their subordinate places, soon 
forgot their old rivalry in their common spite 
against Newcastle. But Pitt carefully concealed 
his resentment for some time, and continued to 
court the duke, whose creature or instrument he 
had repeatedly called himself. Newcastle, on his 
side, represented 'that, though Pitt had been left 
out, most of his friends were let in; thus, Lyttel¬ 
ton was treasurer of the navy, and Grenville 
■cofferer. And at the same time Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, at the duke’s request, wrote a long 
letter to pacify Pitt. Hardwicke, touching lightly 
on that delicate subject, the king’s aversion to Pitt, 
artfully instilled into the great orator motives of 
jealousy against Fox, who was described as hunger¬ 
ing after promotion, and as being sure of obtaining 
it at Pitt’s expense, if the latter should betray any 
inconsiderate resentment.f The orator affected a 
tone of melancholy regret and broken-hearted sub¬ 
mission ; but he hoped that his grace of Newcastle 
would eventually bring forward “ an instrument of 
his own raising,” and effect “ sometfdegree of 
softening in his majesty’s mind.” On the 6th of 
April, just one month after Mr. Pelham’s death, 
Pitt wrote a letter to the chancellor. It was meant 

* The candid Lord Waldcgrave says of this much abused minister, 
" lie had acquired the reputation of an able and honest miniRtcr; 
had a plain, solid understanding, improved liy experience in busi¬ 
ness, as well as by a thorough knowledge of the-world; and, without 
lieing an orator, or having the finest parts, no man in tho House of 
Commons argued with more weight, or was heard with greater atten¬ 
tion. He was a frugal steward to the public, averse to continental 
extravagance and useless subsidies, preferring a tolerable peace to 
the most successful war; jealous to maintain bis personal credit and 
authority, but nowise inattentive to the trne interest of his country. 
Even the uncharitable Horace Walpole confesses that Pelham "lived 
without abusing his power, and died poor." 

f Hardwicke MSS., as cited in Quart. Rev., No. cxxxi. 
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to be pathetic, but it ‘will appear in our days af¬ 
fected and mean. It would be well for the fame 
of that brilliant man if this epistle stood by itself; 
but in the turns and changes of his political course 
he wrote many such, and some still more base; 
and the recent publication of his own correspond¬ 
ence darkens the brightness of his fame and genifls 
with a cloud that can never pass away, even in the 
eyes of those who are disposed to make the most 
liberal allowance for the low spirit of the age, and 
the unspeakable baseness of most of his political 
contemporaries. After a prelude of respect, vene¬ 
ration, gratitude, sensibility, &c., Pitt says to 
Hardwicke—“ It is very kind and generous in 
your lordship to suggest a ray of distant, general 
hope to a man you see despairing, and to turn his 
view forward from the present scene to a future. 
But, my lord, after having set out under sugges¬ 
tions of this general hope ten years ago, and bear¬ 
ing a load of obloquy for supporting the king’s 
measures, and never obtaining, in recompense, the 
smallest remission of that displeasure I vairdy 
laboured to soften, all ardour, for public business 
is really extinguished in iny mind, and I am totally 
deprived of all consideration by which alone I 
could have been of any use. The weight of irre¬ 
movable royal displeasure is a load too great to 
move under; it must crush any man; it has 
sunk and broken me. I succumb; and wish 
for nothing but a decent and innocent retreat , 
wherein I may no longer, by continuing in the 
public stream of promotion, for ever stick fast 
aground, and afford to the world the ridiculous 
spectacle of being: passed by every' boat that 
navigates the same river. To speak without a 
(igurc, I will presume upon your lordship’s great 
goodness to me to tell my utmost wish:—it is, 
that a retreat , not void of advantage or derogatory 
to the rank of the office I hold , might, as soon as 
practicable, be opened, to me. In this view I take 
the liberty to recommend myself to your lordship’s 
friendship, as I have done to the Duke of New¬ 
castle’s. Out of his grace’s immediate province 
accommodations of this kind arise, and to your 
joint protection , and that only , I wish to owe the 
future satisfaction of my life”* 

At the same time, Pitt, who might easily have 
obtained a scat from his family or his friends, ac¬ 
cepted from Newcastle his grace’s borough of 
Aldborough. The elections passed off more quietly 
than had jreen expected, and the new parliament 
was essentially a Pelham parliament. It met on the 
31st of May, and sat for five or six days in order 
to pass one bill, and to constitute itself a parlia¬ 
ment; “ for,” says Walpole, “by the regency bill 
the last parliament that should sit in the life of 
the king was to revive on his death;. and the new 
one was too acceptable to the ministry not to be 
ensured.” The lord chancellor informed the Houses 
that his majesty would not call their attention to 
foreign affairs until they met in winter. Those 
affairs were becoming more and more involved: 

• Hardwicke MSS., as cited in Quart. Rev., No. exui. . 


the Spaniards were ordering their governors in 
the West Indies to fall upon our ships, and lending 
money to the French, who were building forts on 
some disputed territory, harassing Nova Scotia, 
and arming the wild Indians against the British 
settlers. But for internal dissensions in France 
about taxes and the Bull Unigcnitus, the court of 
Versailles would have made or permitted greater 
exertions, in the belief that the Duke of Newcastle 
was too pacific or too weak to venture upon a war. 
The Earl of Albemarle, who was our ambassador, 
remonstrated and memorialised; but the French 
in-Canada continued their encroachments, and with 
a body of Indians fell upon Major Washington, 
who w as erecting a little fort on the Ohio to pro¬ 
tect the British territory. Washington, though 
then a very young man, displayed conduct os well 
as courage, but he was finally compelled to capi¬ 
tulate. The French continued erecting their forts, 
hoping to establish a chain of garrisons from 
Canada to the mouths of the Mississippi, and to 
starve out the ‘British colonies; and, while Lord 
Albemarle was negotiating at Paris, the French 
court sent out reinforcements to Quebec. At the 
same time collisions between the English and 
French were constantly occurring in the East 
Indies and on the coast of Africa. The preservation 
of peace seemed an impossibility. 

The new parliament re-asscmblcd on the 14th 
of November; and then the king demanded sup¬ 
plies for the preservation of our rights in America; 
still, however, speaking as if all our differences 
with France and Spain might be accommodated 
by negotiation. But, in the debate upon the 
address, several members declared that Spain 
would never fulfil her promises, nor France cease 
her aggressions, until compelled by cannon-balls. 
Mr. Beckford said that now was the time to exert 
our naval strength, instead of looking out for 
alliances,—that our subsidised allies in the last 
war had run us thirty millions in debt,—that Queen 
Elizabeth, in her distress, did not go about begging 
and buying alliances. 

a.u. 1755.—It was not, however, till the month 
of March that ministers fraukly announced to 
parliament that a war was inevitable. Sir Thomas 
Robinson, the new secretary of state, who was a 
bad orator, and whose speeches were generally 
laughed at, acquainted the Commons, by flis ma¬ 
jesty’s command, that France was making prepa¬ 
rations, and that our forces must be instantly aug¬ 
mented. In the fears that were felt for Ireland, 
which was still dissatisfied and turbulent, all the 
officers on that establishment were ordered to their 
posts. The committee of supply eagerly voted a 
million for the defence of our American posses¬ 
sions ; and Admiral BoBcawcn was sent with a 
gpod fleet towards the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to 
intercept a French fleet which had been prepared 
in the ports of Rochfort and Brest, and which was 
carrying reinforcements to the French Canadians. 
Boscawen was to fall upon the French, and, if 
possible, destroy them. He took post off the 
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banka of Newfoundland; but the French admiral, 
Boia de la Mothe, passed him in a fog without 
t seeing him, and got safe into the river St. Law¬ 
rence. Two French Bhips of the line were, how¬ 
ever, captured by Captain Howe (afterwards Lord 
Howe) and Captain Andrews. Howe displayed 
wonderful bravery, and quite as much skill; the 
action lasted some hours; and the prizes were 
found to contain about 8000/. in money, and a 
considerable number of officers and engineers. 
As soon as this affair was known in Europe the 
French recalled M. de Mirepoix, their ambassador 
at London, and M. de Bussy, whom they had 
recently sent to Hanover to negotiate with the king 
there; for George, in spite of a motion made in 
the House of Lords by Earl Paulet to keep him in 
England at this critical conjuncture, had gone over 
to his continental dominions. The court of Ver¬ 
sailles complained most bitterly and loudly of Bos- 
cawen’s attacking their Bhips in a time of peace: 
the court of St. James’s replied, that the French 
had rendered reprisals justifiable and necessary by 
their encroachments and warlike operations in 
America; and we recalled our ambassador from 
Paris. This was equivalent to a regular declara¬ 
tion of hostilities on both sides. In the month of 
July Sir Edward Hawke went on a cruise with 
eighteen ships of the line, a frigate, and a sloop; 
and on the 14th of October Admiral Byng took 
the sea with twenty-two ships of the line, two fri¬ 
gates, and two sloops. Both these fleets failed in 
the attempt of intercepting the French fleet on its 
return from America; but, in the mean time, our 
cruisers and privateers almost annihilated the 
French trade in the West Indies. According to 
Smollet, before the end of the year, three hundred 
French merchant ships, many of them from St. 
Domingo and Martinico, and extremeljtaich, and 
about eight thousand French seamen, were brought 
into English ports. This increased the commercial 
distress and the general discontent of the French 
upturn.to an alarming degree. No one would 
insure their outward-bound merchant-ships at a 
lower rate than thirty per cent., while the English 
paid no more than the ^common insurance. But 
our successes by land were inferior to those ob¬ 
tained by sea. , Colonel Monckton defeated a 
body of French and Indians, and took the fort of 
Beau-Sl|our, on the confines of Nova Scotia; but 
Major-General Braddock was defeated and slain 
in an attempt to drive the French from the Ohio. 
Here, again, George Washington distinguished 
himself, and covered the retreat of the defeated 
English army. Sir William Johnson failed com¬ 
pletely in an expedition against the French fort at 
Crown Pofnt, and General Shirley was not more 
successful in a design to carry their fort at Niagara. 
A war of boats was carried on upon the vast fresh* 
water lakes; and the English colonists began to 
construct larger vessels, in order to obtain the 
command of those waters. Mohstrous cruelties 
were committed by the wild Indian tribes, who 
were then chiefly in alliance with the French Cana¬ 


dians. They laid waste the western frontiers of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, and continued their 
atrocities during the winter, when the regular 
troops on both sides had gone into winter quarters. 

The immediate cause of this war had not been 
Hanover, but Nova Scotia;- but Hanover, in a 
nianner, lay open to the vengeance of the French, 
who always treated that electorate as a sort of whip¬ 
ping boy to the royalty of England. To avert the 
chastisement now threatened, George entered into 
subsidising treaties with the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel, the Empress of Russia, and the King of 
Prussia, who had long been negotiating, and who 
at last gave up his French alliance without ceremony 
and without scruple. This soon brought about a 
strange revolution in French politics; for Louis XV., 
who had been leagued with Prussia to dismember 
the territories of the empTess-queen, now entered 
into the closest alliance with the House of Austria, 
the ancient enemy of the Bourbons. Both England 
and France did their utmost to secure Spain; but 
the court of Madrid very wisely determined to 
remain neutral. So high was the reputation of 
Frederick the Great, that an opinion was very 
generally held, both on the continent and in Eng¬ 
land, that that side must prevail on which lie 
threw his victorious sword; yet some of our states¬ 
men chose to entertain a contrary opinion, and 
among them was Mr. Pitt, who, two years after, 
when he was in power, and could manage matters 
in his own way, appreciated the military genius of 
Frederick, and backed him with all the resources 
of his government. But at the present moment 
Pitt was still a disappointed man. In the course 
of the autumn of the preceding year he came to 
an understanding with Fox that they should unite 
their forces against Newcastle, and that Fox should 
be placed at the head of the treasury, and that he 
(Pitt) should be secretary of state. Jle had just at 
the same time increased his political importance by 
marrying Lady Hester Grenville, the sister of Lord 
Temple; and he laboured, and with success, to 
convert the new secretary of state, Sir Thomas 
Robinson, into an object of contempt. The Duke 
of Newcastle was soon made aware of the Pitt and 
Fox alliance, which he determined to break, either 
by raising Pitt over Fox, or Fox over Pitt.* The 
disseverance was the easier, as neither party really 
trusted the other. The premier employed old 
Horace Walpole to break their coalition. Walpole 
first applied to Pitt, but, as Pitt required an instant 
admission into the cabinet, he failed. The Duke 
of Newcastle, or rather the king, then had re¬ 
course to Lord Waldegrave, who has left his own 
account of the negotiation. “ It became neces¬ 
sary,” says his lordship, “that Pitt and Fox should 
be disunited: one of them must be treated with; 
and Fox was first applied to, as being thought 
more practicable, less disagreeable to the king, and 
more a man of business. As Fox was apt to be 
warm, and the Duke of Newcastle as apt to be 

• Bubb Dodington's Memoir*.—Lord WaldegraTe’* Memoir*, and 
Letter* in hi* Appendix. 
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shuffling, it seemed necessary that some neutral 
person should negotiate between them; and his 
majesty thought proper to employ-me on this oc¬ 
casion, because I belonged to neither of them, but 
was a wellwisher to both. That the progress of 
this amicable treaty might not be interrupted by a 
fresh quarrel, I persuaded them to defer thlir 
meeting till they had settled preliminaries, and 
clearly understood each other’s meaning. Fox 
very readily gave me his demands in writing, 
which I reported to the king, and entered into a 
more minute explanation with the Duke of New¬ 
castle, who made some objections, and proposed 
some alterations, but consented to most of the 
material articles. There would have been many 
more difficulties if I had not begun by terrifying his 
grace with a melancholy representation of the fatal 
consequences of Fox’s uniting with Pitt in open op¬ 
position ; how he would be exposed to all the viru¬ 
lence of abusive oratory; how his leaders in the 
House of Commons would be treated with contempt; 
and how his numerous parliamentary forces, hav¬ 
ing learned to despise their generals, would soon 
become mutinous and ungovernable. On the other 
hand, I assured Fox that the king had, if possible, 
still less inclination to make him a minister than 
the Duke of Newcastle himself. I therefore ad¬ 
vised him, as a friend, to rest satisfied with a 
moderate share of power, and to wait for a more 
favourable opportunity; unless he had absolutely 
determined to join Pitt, enter into all the violence 
of opposition, set the nation in a flame, and take 
the closet by storm.”* To remove some remain¬ 
ing difficulties, Lord Waldegrave proposed an in¬ 
terview between Fox and the premier, the result 
of which was an agreement that Fox should be 
called up to the cabinet; that employment should 
be given to some of his friends who were not yet 
provided for; und that others of his friends who 
liad places already should be promoted. These 
arrangements were accordingly made. “ But the 
Duke of Newcastle,” says Waldegrave, “lost all 
the merit of every concession by conferring his 
fuvours with a bad grace; and it was easy to 
foresee that this peace and amity would be of 
short duration.” 

Fox, as a cabinet minister, had been named one 
of the council of regency on the king’s departure 
for the continent, and he had induced the king and 
the Duke of Newcastle to make the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland—for th & first time—another of the lords 
justices, or members of the temporary regency; 
but Pitt had been left, as before, out of the cabinet 
and out of the regency—an irritated and almost 
mutinous paymaster of the forces. This induced 
him to draw more closely to Leicester House ;t 
and he, together with his brothers-in-law, Lord 
Temple, and the Grenvilles, now paid as assiduous 
court to the Dowager Princess of Wales, her 

4 Memoir*, 

t Before the death of |Mr. Pelham, one of that minister’s friends 
had complained to Babb Dodington of " Pitt’s perfidy, and his par¬ 
ty b making up to the young prince.”—.Diary. 


favourite, Lord Bute, and young Prince GeoTge, 
as they had done twenty years before to his father, 
Prince Frederick. But so much were Pitt and his 
party feared, that, during the king’s absence on the 
continent this’summer, fresh overtures were made, 
with his majesty’s consent, to the great orator. 
Pitt proudly said that he would content himself 
with no mean employment—that he would be 
Teally a minister. The Duke of Newcastle replied,, 
as he had often done before, that he had the 
greatest respect and esteem for Mr. Pitt, and 
wished to gratify him in every particular; but 
that the king would never give his consent to ad¬ 
mit him into the cabinet: and so this treaty ended; 
and Pitt, though he retained his lucrative office of 
paymaster, was confirmed in his resolution of 
making open war upon the whole ministry. 
Legge, the chancellor of the exchequer, sided with 
the paymaster, and concurred with him in refusing 
to pay a draft for 100,000/. on account of the 
jtyulsian subsidy, the treaty for which had not yet 
received the sanction of parliament. This refusal 
was constitutional and proper; but it may be sus¬ 
pected that it would never have been made if 
Pitt’s ambition had been gratified, and if Lcgge’s 
pride had not been hurt by Newcastle, who treated 
him little better than a.,government clerk. The 
king cqine over in September, and parliament met 
on the 13th of November, to exhibit what has 
been well called “ the extraordinary scene of the 
chancellor of the exchequer and the paymaster 
opposing the treaties of the crown, both in their 
details and principles.”* Pitt, as an orator, sur¬ 
passed himself. He denounced the whole scheme 
of foreign negotiations as “ flagrantly absurd and 
desperate;” as intended only to save Hanover at 
the expense of England; he lashed, crushed, 
crucified ministers, attacked Mr. Fox, and “ even 
hinted up’ to the Duke of Cumberland himself.”t- 
“ His eloquence,” says Walpole, “ like a torrent, 
long obstructed, burst forth with more command¬ 
ing impetuosity.” \ In the course of his speech 
he exclaimed, in the sure spirit of prophecy— 
“ This, fy hope, is the day that shall give the 
colour to my ,life!” Tht^ debate lasted till five 
o’clock in the morning. “ If,” says one of his 
bewitched audience, “eloquence could convince, 
Mr. Pitt would have had more than 105 against 
311; but it is long since the arts of persuasion 
were artful enough to persuade;—rhetoric was in¬ 
vented before places and commissions! The ex¬ 
pectation of die world i».suspended, to see whether 
these gentlemen will resign or be dismissed: per¬ 
haps neither; perhaps they may continue in place 
and opposition; perhaps they may continue in 
place and not oppose.”§ But the world was not 
left loxtg in doubt; for, on the 20th of November, 
a week after the great oratorical display, the irri¬ 
tated king dismissed both Pitt and Legge: Pitt’s 

• Quart. Be*. No. cxnd. 

+ Horace Walpole, Letter to General Conway. 

{ Id., Memoirs of George II. 

Id., Letters to Mann. 
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brother-in-law, George Grenville, treasurer of the 
navy, was turned out On' the same day, and his 
other brother-in-law, James Grenville, resigned 
his seat at the board.of trade. The great orator 
felt confident that the cause of his dismission would 
raise him to be the idol of the people; but, at the 
same time, he accepted from the court a pension of 
1000/. a-year! In the recasting of parts in tliQ 
ministerial drama, Sir George Lyttelton, wfto had 
some time before quarrelled with Pitt and joined 
the Duke of Newcastle, was made chancellor of the 
exchequer in lieu of Leggc; Pitt’s place ofpay-' 
master was split into two, and conferred upon thffc 
Earl of Darlington and Viscount Duplin; Shame 
Jenyns obtained a seat at the board of ttHde, and 
Bubh Dodington, after many hopes delayed, crosses, 
losses, and heart-burnings, got snugly back to the 
treasurership of the navy.* Mr. Fox gained an 
important step; for ^e king at Ifength consented to 
dismiss Sir Thomas Robinson, and gave him the 
seals of secretary ‘of ‘State. Sir Thomas, whtvqte 
very acceptable to the king, because he was inti¬ 
mately acquainted with Germany and German 
politics, was soothed with the place of mastef of 
the wardrobe, and a good pension settled uppn 
him for the lives of himself and his wns. Lord 
Barrington, formerly master of the word robe, suc¬ 
ceeded Fox as seeretafy-at-war. The Duke of 
Leeds became criffercr in place of Sir*George 
Lyttelton; the Duke of Marlborough became 
master of the ordnance, a place which had long 
been kept vacant, and Lord Gower stepped into 
the place which Marlborough vacated, that of lord 
privy seal. There were several minor appoint¬ 
ments and one or two pensions, granted as usual 
upon Ireland; hut Fox complained in the begin¬ 
ning that Newcastle did not keep his promise; 
hut kept too many of these good tljngs for his 
own creatures. Several of the characters thus re¬ 
produced had figured in a contemptible manner 
before; “hut,” says Horace Walpole, “as the 
Duke of Newcastle has so often turned in and out 
all the men in England, he must employ some of 
the same dupes over again. ”f *■ "f. 

It was evident to %cry one that "lliis cabinet 
could' not stand. ? The Princess Dowager of 
Wales was furious against the Duke of New¬ 
castle for havfflg admitted Fox to the cabinet, 
and the Duke of Cumberland to the regency. 
She still dreaded the p#fcr of her royal brother- 
in-law, and hated Cumberland as mv$h as she 
feared him; and she stdl retained all the jea¬ 
lousies which Had dividecFthe royal family during 
the lifetime of her ^husband. Until recently she 
had hated Pitt, but How she admitted hiitfiis chief 

* Bubli records one very «f talepecuniary logs, uavtog, ns 
he fancied, made sure or ministers/he fadjtfpint In the^rtceciing 

S oar nearly 6000 /. in a disputed election, and nod (ritot even received 
io thanks Of the court. Nay, the Duka of Newe<urtle hatUald hfm 
that the King said that he could botfteufiv <m.hitu< uny.inark of hi* 
favour. “ And yet.” toys lJubb. *• Mr. Pelham hail deolared thut 
I gootl deul of mrkt-labie mite fnarjiamentary iiilerert), and 
iluit if I .would empower him to office it nil t(ktho kiuy without cun* 
dltionn, he would 1 tie answerable t$ bring the affdir to a good ac¬ 
count.” - - • 

,.t Letter to, Mann. 


<and arbiter of the little junta of Leicester House. 
“ Pitt,” says Lord WaldcgraVe, “ who had been a 
groom of the bedchamber to the prince her hus¬ 
band, and had not quitted his master in the most 
dccont‘manner, makes a tended -of his services, 
with the assistance of,’his relations and friends, 
Which are; joyfiilly accepted.' This treaty was 
negotiated by the Earl of Bute, at that time a 
favourite of little fame, but who has since merited 
"ft”Vcfry ’imeothmon reputation.”* The substance of 
the*treatfy Was, that Pitt and his friends should do 
their htmost to support the princess dowager and 
her son, and ‘to opjfosfe the"Duke of Cumberland 
and;raised .clamour against him. An event had 
occurred during the preceding summer which en¬ 
gaged Leicester House deeper in faction thau was 
at first intended. During his majesty’s absence 
from England tlie Duchess of Brunswick Wolfcn- 
bottel piid him a visit at Hanover, with two un¬ 
married and marriageable daughters. The elder 
of the votaag princesses was handsome, cheerful, 
modest, sensible, and accomplished ; and George 
was so charmed with her that he was eager to 
marry her at once to his grandson, who was enter¬ 
ing into Sis eighteenth year.f As soon as the 
king’s intention was whispered in England, the 
Princess Dowager of Wales, who, to use the lan¬ 
guage, of a courtier, who probably repealed the 
very words of the old king, “ was tempted to do a 
job for her own relations, by marrying her son to 
one of the Saxe Gotha family,” exerted all her 
influence and all her energy to defeat it. She 
taught her son to believe that he was to be made a 
sacrifice merely to gratify the king’s private inte¬ 
rest in the electorate of Hanover; and that the 
intended bride would make a very had wife. 
“ The young princess,” adds Lord Waldcgrave, 
who was still governor 40 the prince, “ was most 
cruelly misrepresented ; ihany even of her perfec¬ 
tions were aggravated into faults; his royal high¬ 
ness implicitly believing every idle, tale and impro¬ 
bable aspersion, till his prejudice against her 
amounted to aversion itself.' From this time all 
duty and obedience to the grandfather entirely 
ceased: for, though it would have been difficult to 
have persuaded him to do that which he thought 
wrong, lie was ready to think right whatever was 
prompted either by his mother or by her favourite, 
the Earl of Bute.” Thus Leicester House became 
more and more what it has been aptly called— 
“ The pouting place of princes”—and the young 
George promised fair to be as troublesome to 
the old one as hig father had been before 
him. It was arranged, however, in the junto that 
neither the prince' nor his mother should openly 
declare themselves* unless, the king’s obstinacy in 
the affair of the marriage should force them to pull 
-6ff |he mask,. “ But they weire to shew strong 
symptoms', by taking thgt kind of notice of the 

* Memoirs. 

i UUl Georwvafterwanls told Lord Waldegravo, with much ani¬ 
mation, that, liad lie been only twenty years younger, the young lady 
would, never have been refused by u Prince of , Wales, but should 
at oucc have been Queen of England. 
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king’s principal servants which at court is called 
nmpmy , whilst Pitt and his relations were most 
graciously received, and whilst the Earl of Bute 
was distinguished by the most particular marks of 
favour and confidence; a notification to all men 
who sought for future preferment, that without his 
lordship’s mediation there was no political salva¬ 
tion. The king, who had early intelligence of 
everything they did, and of most things they in¬ 
tended, treated the princess with the same coldness 
with which she and her son treated his ministers.”* 
About three months after the king’s return to Eng¬ 
land, the old king called the Prince of Wales into 
his closet; not to propose the match, which he 
knew would he rejected, hut to find out the extent 
of his political knowledge, to sift him and caution 
him against evil counsellors. The discourse was 
short, the substance kind and affectionate, though 
the king’s manner was not quite gracious. “ The 
prince,” says the narrator who best'knew what 
passed, and was least capable of-misrepresenting 
it, “ was flustered and sulky ; bowed, but scarce 
made any answer: so the conference ended very 
little to the satisfaction of either party. Here his 
majesty was guilty of a very capital mistake: in¬ 
stead of sending for the prince, he should have 
spoke firmly to the mother : told her that,, as she 
governed her son, she should be answerable for 
his conduct; that lie would overlook what was 
past, and treat her still like a friend, if she be¬ 
haved in a proper manner; but, on the other 
hand, if either herself, her son, or any person in- 
ilucnced by them, should give any future disturb¬ 
ance, she must expect no quarter: lie might then 
have ended his admonition, by whispering a word 
in her ear , which would have made her tremble, 
in spite of her -spotless innocence .” The one 
word in Ijord Waldcgrave’s mind was, no doubt, 
Bute. The sudden and extraordinary favour of 
that handsome Scotch lord had long before this 
given rise to sinister reports and scandals that fell 
heavily upon the fair fame of the princess dowager. 
Horace Walpole, jesting on the subject, says one 
of the reasons for his not going to pay his court at 
Leicester House was, his dread lest, in his absent- 
mindedness, he should address Lord Bute as 
“ Your royal highness!” The admission of Lord 
Waldegrave, that the princess’s innocence was 
spotless, is corroborated by others who had the 
best opportunities of judging of the fact; but, 
nevertheless, the rumours were loud and of dan¬ 
gerous import. The virtue of the princess dowager 
was weighed in the scales of faction, and while 
she was maintained to be all purity and continence 

* Lord Walilcgravo’s Memoirs. His lordship did not fanry that 
her desire to provide lor a prioress of her own family wits the sole 
reason that made her royal highness oppose the marriage with the 
Wolfeubuttcl. On the contrary, he thought that her anxious desire 
to retain the control over her son had quite as much to do with her 
opposition. He says—“ Site knew th« temper of the prince, her son; 
Unit he was hy nature indolent, hut loved a domestic life, and would 
make an excellent husband. Slit! knew, also, that the young prin¬ 
cess, having merit and understanding equal to her beauty, must in a 
short time linvc the greatest influence over him. In which circum- 
lances it may naturally l>e concluded that her royal highness did 
everything in her power to prevent tho match.” 
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by the opposition, the government party was ready 
to declare a somewhat different opinion. At a 
subsequent period we shall find the case altered, 
and that the princess dowager’s virtue becomes 
dross under tlie assay of the opposition, and double 
refined gold in that of the government party. It 
was this family w ar which animated the cause and 
gave spirit and vigour to the so-called Patriots! 
Yet, though aided by the splendid rhetoric of Pitt, 
the opposition could scarcely diminish the great 
majorities of ministers; and it was even thought 
* that, the ill humour of Leicester House did more 
harm than good. “ This,” says Waldegrave, 
“ may at first appear extraordinary; hut the won¬ 
der ceases when we examine the conduct of the 
Princess of Wales, who had not acquired that 
freedom and openness of behaviour which gains 
the profligate; whilst the sober and conscientious 
part of the world doubted whether it was strictly 
right that a boy of seventeen should be taught to 
set his grandfather at defiance: nor were they 
much edified with other rumours of a less serious 
nature, which were now universally credited.” 
Murray, now attorney-general, assisted Fox in de¬ 
fending the subsidy treaties and the other mea¬ 
sures of government, and distinguished himself so 
much, both as a debater and orator, that he was 
considered nearly equal to Pitt in everything ex¬ 
cept invective and denunciation. 

a.d. 1750.—For the navy 50,000 men, includ¬ 
ing marines, were voted; for the army 34,20.'! 
native British; and enormous supplies, necessi¬ 
tating new duties and taxes, were carried by im¬ 
mense majorities. As there was a rumour of 
flat-bottomed boats and invasion, parliament even 
consented to the bringing over 8000 Hanoverians 
and Hessians for the defence of England; hut at 
the close of the session, in the month of May, 
Speaker Onslow, in presenting the money bills, 
ventured to say for the House of Commons, that 
“ there were two circumstances existing, at which 
nothing hut their confidence in his majesty’s justice 
and love to his people could hinder them from 
beiqg most seriously alarmed—subsidies to foreign 
princes and an army of foreign troops—a thing 
unprecedented, unheard of, unknown, brought into 
England: .... still they had reliance upon his 
majesty, and hoped that their burdens might he 
lightened, their fears removed as soon as possible ; 
and, in the mean time, that the sword of these 
foreigners should not be trusted a moment out of 
his own hand to any other person whatsoever.” 

The king’s negotiations with the Czarina came 
to nothing, and the Russians joined the French 
and Austrians against the King of Prussia, who 
was, moreover, threatened by the Poles and the 
Saxons,* who were both under one bad sovereign. 
The plan of the empress-queen was to bring an 
army of Muscovites into the heart of Germany, 
and to throw them and the Saxons upon Frederick 
in an unguarded moment. But Frederick was the 
last prince in the world to he caught napping : he 
made his treaty .with George to include as a prin- 
4 F 
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dple the prevention of the introduction of foreign 
troops into the empire (a stipulation which was 
alike calculated to save Prussia from the Russians, 
and Hanover from the French); he wrote to his 
now loving uncle that it was better preevenire 
mm prcBveniri; and he attended with all his won- 
erful activity and untiring application to the im¬ 
proving and increasing of his veteran army, well 
knowing that the habitual slowness of Austria, the 
unwarlike character and habits of the Saxon 
sovereign, and the poverty and the sluggish march 
of the Russians would allow him time for every¬ 
thing. 

But before Frederick marched to victory the flag 
of England was disgraced. While ministers were 
alarmed with hostile preparations on the Channel, 
and bringing over Hessians and Hanoverians to be 
useless and to be laughed at, the French got ready 
a vast armament in the Mediterranean to pounce 
upon Minorca, which we had left in a miserable 
state of defence. Even when they were duly in¬ 
formed that this French fleet would soon sail from 
Toulon, our ministers pretended that it was nothing 
more than a feint, to facilitate a descent upon Eng¬ 
land or Ireland by drawing off our %hips of the 
line to blockade the rotten part of the French 
navy in the harbour of Toulon; and they persisted 
in keeping our ships at home. But, as Minorca 
was prized next to Gibraltar, and as Pitt and the 
people began to exclaim against this neglect, they 
awoke from their lethargy, and tardily dispatched 
Admiral Byng with wdiat the admiral thought an 
insufficient fleet, to the Mediterranean. Byng was 
instructed to touch at Gibraltar, to take on board 
some troops there, and then to proceed with all 
haste to Port Mahon. But the governor and gar¬ 
rison of Gibraltar, alarmed by reports d an in¬ 
tended siege, called a council of war, and abso¬ 
lutely refused to spare Byng a battalion. The 
lateness and the insufficiency of the expedition 
was Byng’s first misfortune—this w r as the second; 
and he made it worse by intimating to the Admi¬ 
ralty at home that, in case he found it danger¬ 
ous to attempt the relief of Minorca, lie should 
retire under the guns 4 of Gibraltar ! Time was 
lost again, of which too much had been lost 
already; the Duke of Richelieu had landed in 
Minorca with 16,000 men; and la Galissoniere 
was cruising off Port Mahon with thirteen ships 
of the line. In'fact, so wretchedly had the ex¬ 
pedition been timed, that Byng, who had to cross 
the Bay of Biscay, to touch at Gibraltar, and 
then traverse two hundred leagues of the Medi¬ 
terranean, left Spithead only three days .before 
the French,, who had merely to cross the Gulf of 
Lyons, and sail some seventy leagues in all, left 
Toulon. Byng had only ten ships of the line, and 
these in not very good condition; yet Admiral 
Anson, now a peer and at the head of the Admi¬ 
ralty, had declared that this squadron would beat 
anything the French had or could have in the 
Mediterranean ; and upon this confident assertion 
the Duke of Newcastle had disregarded the advice 


of Mr. Fox, to send more ships* Byng, how¬ 
ever, was joined at Gibraltar by Captain Edge¬ 
combe, who had run down from Minorca (where 
he had left his marines to strengthen the castle) 
with a third-rate ship and a sloop; and as he 
sailed up the Mediterranean he was joined off 
Majorca by Captain Hervey in another ship. 
But all these vessels, which had been long 
cruising in die Mediterranean, were exceedingly 
foul. With that despondency which is in itself an 
assurance of failure or defeat, Byng, on the 18th 
of May, approached Minorca and saw the British 
colours still flying over the fortress of St. Philip, 
though the French flag was seen on other points, 
and numerous bomb-batteries were playing upon 
the castle. La Galissoniere was not in sight; but 
before Byng could send a letter on shore to Gene¬ 
ral Blakcney, the brave old governor, whom we 
have seen before defending Stirling Castle, the 
whole French fleet, which now comprised four 
smaller vessels besides the thirteen ships of the 
line, appeared to the south-east advancing in order 
of battle. Byng then formed his line, and the 
men expected to be soon at their guns; but, 
about seven o’clock in the evening, la Galissoniere 
tacked, to gain the weather-gage; then Byng ma¬ 
noeuvred so as to keep the advantage of the wea¬ 
ther-gage;—and night fell without a gun being 
fired. When morning dawned the French fleet 
was invisible; but the English picked up a tartanc 
(a small, one-masted vessel) with some French 
soldiers on board, sent out to reinforce their fleet; 
and in a few hours that fleet itself re-appeared. 
The line of battle was again formed on either side, 
and about two o’clock in the afternoon Byng threw 
out a signal to bear away two points from the wind 
and engage. Ilis second in command, Rear-Ad¬ 
miral West, perceiving it impossible to comply 
with both orders, bore away with his division, not 
two, but seven points from the wind, and, closing 
dowm, attacked the French with such spirit that he 
drove several of their ships out of the line. But. 
Byng, enslaved by his despondency and that 
passion for routine and rigid discipline which, 
together with his pride and austerity, had made 
him unpopular in the service, would not advance, 
saying that he was determined to keep his line 
entire—that nothing was so dangerous as an 
irregular fight;—and notwithstanding the remon¬ 
strances of his own captain he left West to be de¬ 
stroyed or fall back, and he kept at such a wary 
distance that his own ship, a noble vessel of ninety 
guns, was scarcely brought into action at all; for, 
though, in a paltry play of long guns, she received 
a shot or two in her hull, she had not a single 
man either killed or wounded. West of course 
Was obliged to veer round; and then la Galis¬ 
soniere, who certainly had no inclination to con¬ 
tinue the battle, edged away under easy sail, to join 
the ships which West had beaten. Then Byng 
gave the signal for chase, but he made no way 
upon them, as the enemy’s ships^were cleaner than 

* Dodington’g Viat 
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histowards evening he put his fleet on the other 
tack, in order to keep to the windward;—and the 
next morning the French were altogether out of 
sight! La Galissoniere, who before Byng’s ap¬ 
pearance had landed supplies and reinforcements 
for the besiegers, was gone back towards Toulon, 
claiming the honours of victory. Having thus 
failed in destroying the French ships, Byng next 
failed in helping the English garrison. He called 
a council of war, and represented that forty-two 
meu, including Captain Andrews of the Defiance, 
had been killed, and about 170 wounded; that 
three of his best ships were so damaged in their 
masts and rigging that they could not keep the 
sea; that a great many of the seamen were sick, 
and that he had no hospital-vessel for the sick and 
wounded; that la Galissoniere, who might return,* 
was much superior to him in weight of metal; 
that in his opinion it was impossible to relieve Fort 
St. Philip, and that it would be imprudent, if 
practicable, to throw a handful of men and officers 
ashore, as they could only increase our loss in the 
inevitable surrender of that place; and, as the 
doleful end of all, he said that the fleet-ought to 
make the best of its way back to Gibraltar, which 
might be in as great danger as Minorca. All his 
officers, and some colonels of regiments who had 
gone out with him from England, subscribed to this 
opinion; and Byng returned forthwith to the Rock. 
If oldBlakeucy had laid down his arms at the sight 
of the retiring fleet, which had done nothing for 
him, his conduct would have been excusable; but, 
though oppressed with age and sickness, and suf¬ 
fering the tortures of the gout, the veteran held 
out till the beginning oi July, when he obtained 
honourable terms of capitulation for himself and 
his garrison, which had been reduced rather by the 
enmity of the natives, hard duty, and want of proper 
supplies, than'by the fire of the enemy or the un¬ 
scientific operations of the Duke of llichelieu.t 

As soon us ministers knew of Byng’s retreat 
they sent out Admirals Hawke and Saunders to 
take the command in the Mediterranean, and Lord 
Tyrawley to supersede General Fowke as governor 
at Gibraltar. Byng, on learning that he was re¬ 
called, wrote a stinging letter to the Admiralty, in 
which he justified his conduct, and threw the 
blame of his failure upon ministers. Thereupon 
directions were sent to Admiral Hawke to put him 
under arrest. The ill-futed commander arrived 
as a prisoner at Portsmouth, where the people were 
with difficulty prevented from tearing him to 
pieces. The same rage against him prevailed all 
over the kingdom, and in no place to a greater 
extent than in London, where the mob, in a mis¬ 
take, fell upon a gentleman in the streets, who re¬ 
sembled the admiral, and were with diffiulty pre¬ 
vented from tearing him to pieces. It is assumed 
that ministers encouraged this popular fury against 

. * The French admiral did return almost as soon as Byng was out of 
nglit, but he took care to runaway again before Hawke came w sight. 

T The king was so well satisfied with Blakene/s conduct that ho 

made him »-- - 

,. IV. <■ 


Byng, in order to turn it from themselves. 
Nothing can well be clearer than that there were 
enormous and most exasperating faults on both sides. 
The admiral’s faults, however, were the more visible 
to the popular eye; and, happily, the English people 
had contracted a tenfold horror of anything that 
looked like cowardice, when the element was the 
sea. It required a captain and a party of sixty 
dragoons to bring Byng up to London and save 
him from summary execution on the road. It was 
expected that he would be lodged in the Tower, 
but he was committed a close prisoner to an apart¬ 
ment in Greenwich Hospital, where he continued 
to quarrel with the Admiralty and ministry, and 
to behave like a man conscious of having done his 
best. Meanwhile the Duke of Newcastle made 
the unseemly excuse that no blame could rest upon 
him as the sea was not his province. To this 
shallow reasoning his much dissatisfied colleague 
in office, Mr. Fox, replied that those who had the 
chief direction in an administration would always 
bear the greatest share of blame. And Fox asked 
Bubb Dodington whether it were not true that the 
premier must be the most obnoxious? “ I,” says 
Dodington, “ answered, yes; unless they had any 
one to make a scape-goat!” “ Fox,” he continues, 
“ seemed alarmed, and asked me if I thought him 
likely to he a scape-goat, and dwelt upon the ex¬ 
pression. I told him, as the truth w r as, that I had 
not him in any degree so much as in my contem¬ 
plation, and I had no such apprehensions. Mr. Fox 
continued, and said he was very uneasy; that the 
country was in a sad way; hut, if it was in a better, 
those who had the direction of it could no more 
carry on this war than his three children—that he 
himself had always hinted at sending a squadron 
to Minorca sooner; and that the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land had pressed it strongly, so long ago as last 
Christmas.”* Fox further declared to the Duke 
of Newcastle himself, that he had defended his 
grace in the House of Commons, in everything 
where he could defend him; “ but in one thing 
he never could, which was, in his not believing it 
must be war, and in not arming sooncr.”t And 
in the month of October Fox, after betraying what 
Dodington calls “ an extraordinary perturbation,” 
resigned; for, as Murray, the attorney-general, 
was about retiring to the bench and the House of 
Peers,{ in spite of every effort to retain him in the 
Commons, he foresaw that lie should be left alone 
to contend in the Commons against Pitt and the 
opposition, whose tongues would be sharpened by 

* Dianr. t Id. 

| Sir Dudley Rider, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, had died 
very unexpectedly, and Murray put in for his place. Rather than 
lose their ablest debater in the House of Commons at a moment 
when his services were so much wanted, ministers tempted him with 
a profusion of offers—as a very honourable employment, with a large 
salary l'or his own life, a considerable reversion for his family, und 
a peerage in futurity; but Murray, who had a largo independent 
fortune, and no children, refused them all, having always aimed at 
the post of Chief Justice, for which, in the estimation of all men, lie 
was admirably qualified. " At last," says Lord Waldegravc, “ after 
various proposals on one port, and as many refusals on the other, 
Murray wus obliged to tell them, in plain terms, that if they did not 
tliiuk proper to make him lord chief justice, he would no longer con¬ 
tinue attorney-general; and, as to the business of the House of Com¬ 
mons, he should leave thorn to fight their oven battles.” 
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other disgraces and failures besides those in the 
Mediterranean, seeing that the arms of England 
■were tarnished in the course of this year in both 
the Indies. “ This resignation,” says Lord Wal- 
degrave, “ was nowise pleasing to the Duke of 
Newcastle, who meant that Fox should have con¬ 
tinued in a responsible office, with a double por¬ 
tion of danger and abuse, but without any share of 
power.” Seeing that he had neither Fox nor 
Murray to fight his battles with Pitt, Newcastle 
endeavoured to disarm the great orator’s hostility 
by bringing him into the cabinet; and he pre¬ 
vailed so far with the king as to convince him that 
Pitt was an inevitable necessity. But Pitt now 
thought himself strong enough to impose his own 
terms, and, when summoned to town by the king’s 
orders, he positively refused to coalesce with New¬ 
castle, or belong to any ministry of which that 
nobleman formed a part. The bewildered pre¬ 
mier, who had recently incurred the mortal hatred 
of Leicester House, by opposing, as long as he 
could, the promotion of the Earl of Bute to be 
groom of the stole to the young Prince of Wales, 
while Pitt had, in a manner, identified himself with 
the interests of Bute, hardly knew whereto look for 
colleagues and for support. At last he addressed 
himself to Lord Egmont, the Tory declaimer, who 
had gained a reputation in the House by his spi¬ 
rited speeches on the opposition side, and who had 
an excellent character in private life. He, too, 
had been identified with Leicester House, but the 
Duke of Newcastle knew how easily and how often 
public men had changed sides; and, perhaps not 
reflecting sufficiently on the very advanced uge of 
the king and the resentful temper of the heir-ap¬ 
parent and his mother, he fancied that Egmont 
would be irresistibly tempted by the offer of 
Fox’s place of secretary of state. But Egmont 
wanted to be elevated at once to the House of 
Lords, where his services were not required. 
Newcastle promised him an English peerage in 
fuluro , if he would only accept office and fight 
his battles at this critical conjuncture in the Com¬ 
mons : but Egmont, who had no great faith in 
ministerial promises, refused to engage unless he 
was instantly removed to the House of Lords. 
His grace next applied to the dashing, daring 
Granville, who was president of the council, and 
modestly proposed exchanging employments, he, 
the duke, descending to the presidency, and Lord 
Granville mounting to the head of the treasury 
and premiership: but age had somewhat cooled 
Granville’s boldness, and he told Newcastle that 
lie was not now what he had been ten years ago, 
that experience had made him wiser, and that he 
was well contented w T ith the ease and dignity of 
his present employment. At last, when all his 
proposals had been rejected, and when no man 
would stand in the gap, the Duke of Newcastle, 
after having filled the offices of secretary of state 
and first lord of the treasury for thirty-two years, 
reluctantly resigned, and was followed by his 
friend the chancellor, Lord Ilurdwicke, who had 


held the seals nearly twenty years. Nothing then 
was left for the king to do but to call in Pitt, 
whom he still detested, and Pitt’s great political 
friends. Pitt showed no great eagerness, report¬ 
ing that he had got a fit of the gout, a malady 
which he frequently and notoriously put on to 
s&ve an occasion. The Duke of Devonshire was 
scarcely more eager than Pitt, and did not accept 
the Treasury and the nominal premiership till his 
majesty had given his word, that, in case he dis¬ 
liked his employment, he should be at full liberty 
to resign at the end of the approaching session of 
parliament. Lord Temple and Lord Bute—for the 
understanding with Leicester House was now com¬ 
plete—seem to have had the chief management, 
the king mentally reserving to himself the deter¬ 
mination to undo what was now done as soon as 
he should be able. There was mucli caballing, 
and many minor difficulties were raised. Pitt’s 
demands were at first thought so unreasonable, 
that the king authorised the Duke of Devonshire 
to endeavour to form an administration in concert 
with Fox and the Duke of Bedford, and with any 
other assistance that could be obtained, provided 
Pitt and his adherents might be excluded. Fox 
and some others were ready to engage with the 
Duke of Devonshire; and for two days it seemed 
doubtful who were to be our ministers. But in 
this interval Pitt became more reasonable, and 
Devonshire, who was convinced that the new 
cabinet could not stand without him, advised his 
majesty to comply with his demands. “ The 
Duke of Devonshire,” continues Lord Waldegrave, 
“ joined Pitt rather than Fox, not from any change 
of friendship, or any partiality in Pitt’s favour, but 
because it was more safe to be united with him 
who had the nation of his side, than with the man 
who was the most unpopular. A re^on which will 
always have its proper weight with most ministers.” 
Pitt, therefore, succeeded Fox as secretary of state; 
his friend Legge was re-appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer in lieu of Sir George Lyttelton, who was 
raised to the peerage and retired into the couutry 
to study divinity, and to write Dialogues of the 
Dead; Pitt’s brother-in-law, Lord Temple, gp 
placed at the head of the Admiralty in lieu of Lord 
Anson, who had become exceedingly unpopular on 
account of our naval failures; and Temple’s bro¬ 
ther, George Grenville, was made Treasurer of the 
Navy in the place of Bubb Dodington, who had 
scarcely held that office a year; Pitt’s other brother- 
in-law, James Grenville, was restored to his seat 
at the Treasury Board; the great seal was put 
in commission, with Willes, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, as first commissioner; and the 
rest of Pitt’s friends were provided for in the Trea¬ 
sury, Admiralty, or other places of less conse¬ 
quence, in proportion to their parliamentary inte- 
terest or their abilities in debate. There seemed, 
indeed, one exception to this latter rule; for 
Charles Townshend, an accomplished debater and 
ever ready speaker, was merely made treasurer of 
the chamber, though his abilities seemed to qualify 
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him for, and to demand, a more important employ¬ 
ment. Hence the inference was drawn that Pitt 
was very capable of ministerial jealousy, and did 
not choose to advance a young man whose abilities 
were thought to be of the Bame kind and in some 
respects nearly equal to his own.* % 

But the ministry thus formed was so badly pro¬ 
vided with interest in the boroughs that it was 
said to resemble an administration out of parlia¬ 
ment, and it was no easy matter to turn the House 
of Commons now sitting from their old allegiance 
to Newcastle. Dr. Hay, one of the new lords 
of the admiralty, was defeated in an election at 
Stockbridge by the friends of Fox, and there was 
a difficulty in finding a borough for Charles Towns- 
hend. Nor was the conduct of some of the new 
cabinet at all calculated to remove the antipathies 
of the king. Pitt protested lie would not serve if 
thanks were moved in the House of Commons to 
his majesty for having brought over the Hano¬ 
verian troops; and Lord Temple thwarted the 
Toyal inclination in this and in several other 
matters. Pitt, however, was ready and willing to 
support his majesty’s treaties fin Germany ;*arid 
parliament opened in the midst of clamours, and 
discontent, and popular riots in manjr places, occa¬ 
sioned by the excessive dearness of bread. The 
speech from the throne appeared, frrtin its style 
and substance, to be the work of a new speech- 
maker; the militia, which his majesty had always 
turned into ridicule, being strongly recommended 
as the best and most constitutional means of de¬ 
fending England from invasion; and the late ad¬ 
ministration being severely censured. This was not 
the first time that the king’s speech in parliament 
had been made to express sentiment which his 
majesty did not entertain in private; but, on the 
present occasion, his aversion to Pitt made him 
feel the discrepancy more acutely; and, in common 
conversation, he frankly declared his real senti¬ 
ments. When a poor printer was to be punished 
for publishing a spurious opening speech, George 
observed, with some humour, that he hoped the 
man’s punishment would be of the mildest sort, 
finthc had read both speeches, and, as far as he 
understood either of them, he liked the spurious 
speech better than his own. And on the very first 
day of the session, when it was moved in the 
House of Lords to thank the king for having 
brought over the Hanoverians, who were now re¬ 
turning to their own country at a moment when 
we wanted their assistance, Lord Temple, the new 
chief of the admiralty, told their lordships that 
he had come down to the House out of a sick bed, 
and at the huzard of his life, to represent the fatal 
consequences of the intended compliment to the 
king. The people of England, he said, would be 
offended even at the name of Hanover or of foreign 
mercenaries. Pitt nevertheless, and notwithstand- 

* " Both had fino natural part*; both were capable of great up- 
plicHliou: which wa* the greater master of abusic could not easily 
be determined; and, if there wa* something more awful and compul¬ 
sive iu Pitt’s oratory, there was more acutem-s* and more wit iu 
Charles TownihendV’—Lord FPaldegrave'i Memoirs. 


ing his numerous and his very recent protests 
against German treaties and alliances, adopted the 
subsidising treaty with Prussia, which was avow¬ 
edly for the defence of Hanover; and liis first ap¬ 
pearance as minister in the House of Commons 
was to express his affection for our good ally the 
King of Prussia, and to propose a vote of 200,000/. 
on his account. Fox reminded him that he had 
lately called Hanover “a mill-stone round the 
neck of Englandbut Pitt paid little attention to 
such attacks, and kept his countenance in spite of 
his inconsistency. The brilliant achievements of 
Frederick may perhaps have convinced him that 
tins time the money of England would not be 
altogether thrown riway. One evening, in the 
month of* August, Frederick, at a great supper, 
whispered to Sir Andrew Mitchell, the English 
ambassador, that he wished to see him at three 
o’clock an the following morning. Mitchell kept 
the early appointment, and was conducted by Fre¬ 
derick to his camj). “ Here,” said the great 
soldier, “ are a hundred thousand men setting out 
this instant they know not whither: write to your 
master that I am going to defend his majesty’s 
dominions and my own.” By the end of August 
Frederick wa* master nearly of all Saxony; by 
the middle of September lie had taken posses¬ 
sion of Dresden, blockaded the Saxon army iu 
their fortilied camp at Pima, ami defeated two 
Austrian armies; and by the middle of October 
he had compelled the Saxons to fiy» everywhere or 
surrender, and had driven their elector into his 
kingdom of Poland. Hereupon the aulic council 
of the empire declared him a disturber of the 
public peace and a rebel: but, as Voltaire observes, 
it was difficult to make their declaration good 
against a prince who had now 150,000 soldiers at 
his command, and who already passed for the 
greatest general in Europe. The “ Seven Years* 
War” was now fairly begun : France, Sweden, 
Russia, all declared against Frederick; and our 
hopes of coming honourably out of the war oil 
the continent of Europe, and advantageously out of 
it in America and the East Indies, ull rested upon 
the personal safety and the genius and energy of 
that wonderful man. If a cannon-ball had cut 
short the career of Frederick, it would have re¬ 
quired something more than the parliamentary 
eloquence and official activity of Pitt to have car¬ 
ried us honourably through the seven years’ war. 
Pitt, however, as a minister, was a most valuable 
ally; lie sustained Frederick cordially, and he 
promoted schemes of conquest both in the East 
and West Indies, and also on the coast of Africa, 
which distracted the attention and weakened the 
resources of France. 

a.d. 1757.—The overthrow of the cabinet which 
had employed him had not the effect of moderating 
the popular indignation against Admiral Bvng; 
and, if the Duke of Newcastle and his colleagues 
had been willing to make him a scape-goat, the 
new ministry were just as unwilling to contract 
any odium by saving him. After Pitt’s accession 
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to office the admiral was removed from Green¬ 
wich 1o Portsmouth harbour, and there, on hoard 
the St. George, his trial was begun by court- 
martial. Byng made so sure of a prompt ac¬ 
quittal, that he. kept a post-chaise standing daily, 
nay, hourly, ready to carry him up to London, as 
it w’ero in triumph ; and he told a friend that, as 
soon as he should reach town, lie would take, his 
seat, in the House of Commons, and return the 
charge upon his enemies by a regular accusation, 
the heads of which lie had written out.* He em¬ 
ployed a number of people to write up by evfcry post 
from Portsmouth, and fill the' newspapers- 1 with 
paragraphs in his favour; “and he himself and 
all about, him, affected a show of the mqpf sanguine 
' hopes, or rather of, a state of absolute jrairiiy.Vt 
But, after a long and careful examination of wit¬ 
nesses,—the trial lasted a myjilh,—the court- 
martial + came to the resolution that Ijyng had 
not done his utmost, to take, seize, «ml destroy the 
ships of the French king, which it was his duty 
to have engaged, nor to assist such of his majes¬ 
ty’s ships as were engaged, which it, was his duty 
to have assisted ; and that lie did not exert his 
utmost power for the relief of Fort St. Philip; 
and they, therefore, unanimously agreed that he 
fell under part of the, twelfth article of an net. of 
parliament of the twenty-second year of his present 
majesty, for amending, explaining, and reducing 
into one act the laws relating to the government of 
his majesty’s jships, vessels, and forces by sea ; 
and, as that article positively proscribed death 
without any alternative left to the discretion of the 
court, under any variation of circumstances, the 
court did unanimously adjudge the said Admiral 
John Byng to lie shot to death, at such time, and 
on board such ship, as the lords commissioners of 
the admiralty should direct. The court, however, 
added to their sentence that, as it appeared In the 
evidence of Lord Robert Bertie, Colonel ’Smith, 
Captain Gardener, and other officers who were 
near the person of the admiral during the engage¬ 
ment, that they did not perceive any backwardness 
in him during the action, or any marks of fear or 
confusion either from his countenance or beha¬ 
viour, and that he did not seem wanting in per¬ 
sonal courage, the court, from those and other cir¬ 
cumstances, did not believe that his misconduct, 
arose either from cowardice^ or disaffection, and 

* I.ftttor from Mr. Svmmer to Sir Andrew Mitchell, in Sir II. 
Wli-'s Collodion. 

t Id. 

t lln* oourt consisted of Thomas Smith, Esq., Vice-Admiral of 
tlio Hod. president.; l-'rancis Ilolljurne. Esq., Kcur-Adiiiiiul of tin* 
Hod, Hairy Norris, Esq., Hour-Admiral of tin 1 While; Thomas 
I'.rodriok, Esq., Hoar-Admiral of tin* llluo; and Captains Charles 
Holmes, William llovs, John Simone, .loliu llontlov. I’otor Ileni,, 
l , ’iai.ieis (loury, John Moore, James Doii'dus, and the lion. Augustus 
Kepi'id. 

5 That vain, flighty, and empty scribbler and poetaster, the Hev. 
Poroival Stookdalo, who was an nOirer of murines before lie enloml 
the ebiiTcb, and who was yiesont in tlm ein'iii’ement off Minorca, 
say a, roundly, that livin' betrayed symptoms of personal fear; but tlm 
assertions of such a coxcomb scarcely merit any attention. '‘A very 
odd circumstance," say> the correspondent of Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
" was thrown in after the close of the evidence, which bus allbided 
matter of speculation. A letter came from M. Voltaire addressed to 
Mr. ltyng, which was stopped at the post-office, brought 1o Lord 
lloldernuMC, and opened. This contained an original letter from 


did therefore unanimously think it their duty most 
earnestly to recommend him as a propet object of 
mercy: and, not resting satisfied with this, the 
president of the court-martial, and every member 
of it, sent up a petition or representation to the 
Board of Admiralty, where Pitt’s brother-in-law, 
Lord Temple, now presided. “In the. whole 
course of this trial,” said they, “ we have done our 
utmost endeavour to come at the truth, and to do 
the strictest justice to our country and the prisoner; 
but we cannot help laying the distresses of our 
minds before your lordships tin this occasion, in 
finding ourselves under a necessity of condemning 
a^man to death under the great severity of the 
/twelfth article of war, part of which he falls under, 
•and which admits of no mitigation, even if the 
■tnyme should be committed by an error in judg¬ 
ment only; and therefore, for our own consciences’ 
Bakes, as well as in justice to the prisoner, we pray 
youy lprdsliips, in the most earnest manner, to 
rceopmieml him to his majesty’s clemency.” 
gibing was more uncommon than the execution 
of.'^py criminal when his judge recommended him 
to .the mercy of the crown ; but in the present in¬ 
stance it was resolved to let the law take* its course; 
the Duke of Newcastle and the late ministers had 
in a manner barricaded the gales of mercy, by 
engaging the king in a promise to the petitioning 
or remonstrating city of London, and his majesty 
now took no notice of the recommendation to 
mercy. The sentence of the court-martial was 
called a very strange thing—not so much a sen¬ 
tence. against Admiral Byng as against, the articles 
of war. “ In the mean while,” says one well dis¬ 
posed to the court, “all the world agreed that it 
was a cruel thing to throw the determination on 
the king, who was in a manner told in the sen¬ 
tence that lie ought to pardon B\ng, notwithstand¬ 
ing he had in a solemn manner declared, in his 
answer to the address of the city of London, that 
lift would allow law and justice to have their 
course. The city begun to sound this very high.”* 
A great deal more lias been said to throw the 
blame upon the court-martial, and to involve some 
of its members in dark suspicions; yet, viewing 

tin* Ibike (](■ IticltfliiMi to Af. Voltaire, in which ho iloclaroil (lint 
Mr. I.ui:' lnd notoil liko n bravo uni) n prudent admiral in tlio on 
k'sijreinoiil; mnl Unit, ns the Eronch woro grcalli siiporior in men 
arid in 1 lii- condition ol tlioir ships In Iho English'on thal occasion, 
lnnl Mr. Him; obstinately persisted in a closor engagement, lit- mini 
by thiit have given up tlio English (loci to sure destruction. You 
nmj judge v lu-ther that attestation ooulil have boon ol' ore,at son in¬ 
to Mr. Hun:. .Many arc of opinion Unit this lerlijirutr of good 
behaviour hail boon begged by him or lib friend *."--Letter fmm 
Si/mmar hi Mih'lwll, in Sir 11. Ellin's Culler)inn. 

A bitter objection to the letter would lie, that Hiohi-liou, on shore 
and ,al the distaneo of some leagues, could hardly ho a good judge iff 
what passed at son. Tim letter should have in-on written by E« 
(»alissouioio; lint, emu thou, it would have had little weight with 
the English public, but would probably have increased tin- irritation. 
The sending of the letter was certainly tlm spontaneous act iff Vol¬ 
taire, who was a man of active humanity, nod who had lentilied 
before now hi-, alihorrence of harsh and cruel judgments. Ilisnole 
to llyng, including Hichelieu’s letter, was written in Huglish, and in 
the following words Sir, though I aui almost unknown to you, 

1 think ’tis my duty to scud you tlio copy of the letter which 1 have 
just received from the Marshal Due dc Hiehelicu; honour, huma ¬ 
nity, and equity ordor ran to convey it into your hands. The noble 
and unexpected testimony from one of the most candid, as well as 
most generous, of my countrymen, makes me presume your judgis 
will do you the same justice.. 

* Syminer to Mitchell. 
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the subject calmly, it appears to us that that court 
could scarcely have returned any other sentence. 
They absolved Byng of personal cowardice,— 
treachery was out of the question,—hut they found 
that there had been great remissness and errors in 
judgment; and it was not their fault, hut the fault 
of the war articles, if such things in a commander 
were punishable with death. They expressed, in 
the strongest manner, their opinion that the law' 
was too severe ; they complained that it had 1e.fl, 
nothing to the discretion of the court; and they 
did all that remained for them to do, in recom¬ 
mending the case to the royal prerogative, which 
alone could suspend execution. The fate of Byng 
rested with the king and the king’s advisors.' 
It is generally stated that Pitt was willing that the' 
unhappy ollieer should he pardoned, hut wished 
to throw the unpopularity of the act on the king 
personally; - * and it appears to us quite in cha¬ 
racter that, he should carefully shun risking, his 
own popularity, which he had revived and bright¬ 
ened up by going out. of office on the lleSsiaft sub¬ 
sidy in 1755, 1ml which he had pul in some peril 
by returning to office and voting for far greater 
subsidies in 175f>. We can hardly credit that. Pitt 
pretended to know more of the matter than all the 
officers who sat on the court-martial, or that, he 
conceived (which the court-martial most assuredly 
did not) that Byng really merited death, and that 
the war articles, as applicable, to his ease, avcit not 
too severe. We know that Lord Temple, though 
equally anxious to avoid committing himself, looked 
upon the sentence of death with horror; yet 
Temple, as head of the admiralty, signed ihat. sen¬ 
tence. Hence, we confess, the damning Convic¬ 
tion rests on our .minds that Pitt and his friends 
Avowld rather permit a murder than lose office or 
risk the favour of the people by opposing their 
blind fury. They were more guilty than the Duke 
ol Newcastle and his party without having had the 
same personal provocations, for Byng had laid the 
whole blame upon the late ministers, had spoken 
and written most furiously against them, and had 
even threatened them with impeachment. Instead 
ol insisting on a pardon, which aluno could relieve 
the victim from the fangs of the Avar articles, the 
council at last referred his sentence to the twelve 
judges to give their opinion as to its legality; and 
all that the. judges would or could do was to affirm 
that the twelfth article, which punished neglect or 
remissness as much as cowardice or treachery, bore 
out the. sentence which the court-martial lmd pro¬ 
nounced. Thu council transmitted this report of 
the judges to the lords of the admiralty, avIio then, 
on the lust day of February, issued their warrant 

* Lonl Wiil(l(>(rr;iv<\ m>on whose strict voracity wo rely, says — 
“The popular cry ooulimiod violent upiinst the admiral; hut Pill 
mid l,onl Temple were desirous to save him: parti) to jiloaso l.ei 
•‘ester House, and partly 1 icon sc making him less criminal would 
throw greater hlame on the late administration. Hut. to avoid the 
odium of protecting a man who had hem banned in cfllRy in every 
town in England, they wanted the king to pardon him without, their 
Manning to interfere; agreeable to the practice of most ministers, 
"ho take all merit to themselves when measures are approved of, 
and load their master with those acts of prerogative which are most 
unpopular.’ 


for executing the sentence. Lord Temple. Avas 
dreadfully agitated, and hesitated some time before 
lie would sign the warrant, and Admiral Forbes, 
one of the board, would not sign it at all, declaring 
that he would rather die himself than give his 
sanction to the death of Byng. Forbes, three 
weeks before this, had written out several reasons 
Avliy the sentence should not he executed. The 
strongest was that the admiral’s negligence could 
not he wilful , as the court-martial hail acquitted 
him both of cowardice and disaffection, and lmd 
declared hiul not deserving of death. The officers 
who had sat on flic court-martial became, exceed¬ 
ingly uneasy when they saw the execution advanc¬ 
ing; hut the city grew impatient, fov it, and Mr. 
Ppx, to damage the popularity of Fill and his asso¬ 
ciates, represented them in the House of Commons 
asjicing much too compassionate. At first three, 
and then seven members of the court-martial 
renewed their solicitations at tile admiralty; and 
■ Lord TorringUm and other kinsmen and friends 
of the unfortunate Byng made a fruitless attempt 
upon the feelings of llie old king. On Friday 
Captain Kcppel, being no orator himself, spoke to 
Sir Francis Dashwood in the House of Commons, 
wliu thereupon ruse to desire a hill to absolve flu 
members of the. court-martial from the oath of 
secrecy, which, by the military code, they had, as 
usual in such cases, been obliged to take. Kcppel 
himself then rose, and declared that he desired to 
he absolved from his oath—that lie had some¬ 
thing on his mind which he wished to say. The 
speaker Avas just putting the question ibr tin' 
orders of the day, after which no motion could 
he made ;—it Avas Friday,—the House would 
not sit on Saturday, and the execution was fixed 
for Mondav; hut, Sir Francis Dashwood called 
out to the speaker, and, though the orders Averc 
passed, he. was fullered to make his motion. 
The House was much softened : Imt pains amtc 
taken to prove that Captain Kcppel might speak 
notwithstanding Ids oath of secrecy. The captain 
very properly doubted, and d;.i ired lime, to con¬ 
sult, some, of his brother officers, who had commis¬ 
sioned him to desire the hill. Thu House agreed 
to meet mi the morrow, Saturday, which would 
afford the time and opportunity required. When 
the morrow came l’ilt rose to deliver a message 
from the king, staling that his majesty, agreeably 
to his royal word, for the sake of justice and of 
example to the discipline of the navy, and for the 
safely and honour of the nation, tens determined to 
tme lot Ilu: laic tain: its com sc 'with relation In 
Admiral Bymj, upon Monday next t and hud re¬ 
sisted ali solicitations to the contrary ; but that lie 
thought, it right to suspend the execution for a 
fortnight till the hill proposed by Sir Francis Hash- 
wood could he passed, and the examination of the 
members of the court-martial he gone through. 
The bill was read twice and carried through com¬ 
mittee in the course of Saturday, Captain Kcppel 
still affirming that he had something material to 
tell which his majesty ought to kuovv, and miming 
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four of his associates in the court-martial who 
desired equally with himself to he relieved from 
the oath of secrecy and empowered to speak. On 
Sunday it was reported that the four officers were 
disclaiming what Keppel had said for them. On 
Monday Keppel told the House that he had, indeed, 
been mistaken in one of those officers; that another 
did not declare off, hut wished that all the mem¬ 
bers of the court-martial should he compelled to 
speak ; and he produced a letter from two others 
upholding what he had said for them. The Secrecy 
Bill was passed by 153 to 23; hut on Tuesday it 
was treated very differently in the Lords, where 
the new Chief Justice Murray, now Lord Mans¬ 
field, and the late chancellor, both spoke against it 
and against Byng. llurdwicke called for a day’s 
delay, though Lord Temple showed him that some 
of the captains and admirals who had sat on the 
court-martial were actually under sailing orders 
for America. On the next day the Lords sent a 
message to the Commons, desiring that such of 
the members of the court-martial as were members 
of that House might attend their lordships in 
order to he examined. These members, together 
with all the other officers who had composed the 
court, attended their lordships accordingly, but, as 
there was some vacillation and discrepancy of 
opinion among them, and as their lordships held 
that they failed to show any good reasons for the 
hill, it was unanimously rejected, not without some 
marks of contempt towards the House of Commons 
for sending it dp. As the last reed had broken, 
Byng was left to his fate. His heroic behaviour 
seemed to justify the sentence of the court-martial 
in exempting him from the foul charge of coward¬ 
ice; yet, it must he remarked that a man of the 
greatest personal bravery may he capable of hesi¬ 
tation, over-caution, and a misgiving timidity in a 
great and difficult situation like tliaL in which 
Byng was placed. His crime was, that lie was 
not, what the ministry had taken him for, as great 
a man as his father/ His behaviour, after he 
knew that his doom was inevitable, was manly and 
firm in the highest degree. A few days before his 
execution, one of his friends standing up by his side, 
said, “ Which of us is the taller?” Byng replied, 

“ Why this ceremony? 1 know what it means; 
let the man come in and measure me for mv 
coffin.” lie declared that, being acquitted of 
cowardice, and being persuaded he had acted for 
the best, he was not unwilling to die. On Monday 
morning, the 14th of March, the Monarquc, his 
prison ship, was surrounded by the boats belong¬ 
ing to the squadron at Spilhcad and the ships of 
war in Portsmouth harbour, all manned and armed, 
and with an infinite number of other limits crowded 
with people, all anxious to catch a glimpse of so 
rare a ,spectacle as the execution of a British 
admiral. Byng desired as a favour that he might 

* Hornet 1 Wnlfinlf snjs Hint people lielio\rd him to he :i rent 
" Mediterranean liyiiname jfiten to his lather, Lord Torring- 
ton, niter Ins exploits oll'Sieily and the const of Spain—anti worn 
transported with indeserihahle r.-igo when tht'v found out their mis- 
takf.—Jjetten to Horace Alunn. 
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be shot on the quarter-deck, took leave of a clergy¬ 
man and two friends who staid with him to the 
last, and at the hour of noon walked out of the 
cabin with a firm deliberate step and sat down in 
a chair, in front of the two files of marines who 
were to shoot him, for lie would not kneel. lie 
refused to have his face covered, saying that his 
countenance should show whether he feared death. 
But, upon its being represented that his looks might 
unnerve the marines and prevent their taking aim 
properly, he submitted to tie a white handkerchief 
over his eyes, lie gave, the signal by throwing 
his hat upon the deck, and in the next instant he 
received a bullet through the head, another through 
the heart, three others in different parts of his 
body, and fell dead. The time from his walking 
out of the cabin to his being deposited in his coffin 
did not exceed three minutes. “ Do cowards,” 
says Horace Walpole, “ live or die thus?”* 

The old king’s aversion to Pitt and to Lord 
Temple took a more decided turn after this tragical 
transaction, and the death of Byng hurried on their 
expulsion from office. Other causes, however, con¬ 
tributed to tin’s new change of ministers. The 
Duke of Newcastle, still formidable from his 
numerous and old connexions, from his control of 
boroughs, and from a half superstitious belief that 
one who had been thirty years a minister must he 
a minister again, and have the good things of the 
church and stale at his disposal, was planning and 
mnimmvring with great activity; and the Duke of 
Cumberland, who had been appointed to command 
the allied army assembled for the protection of 
Hanover, positively refused to go while Pitt and 
his friends remained in office. Pitt, suffering or 
pretending to suffer from the gout, met the king as 
seldom as possible, and when lie made his appear¬ 
ance behaved with proper respect; hut Temple, 
who had no gout to plead, was frequent, in Lis 
attendance, and was accused by the king of pert 
familiarity. In the month of February, Lord 
Waldegravc, who had quitted the service, of the 
Prince of Wales on the promotion of Lord Bute, 
had a long conversation with the king, whose con¬ 
fidence Jit: enjoyed to an extraordinary degree. 
“ 1 fis Majesty,” says his lordship, “ then expressed 
his dislike to Pitt and Lord Temple in very strong 
terms; the substance of which was,that the secre¬ 
tary made him long speeches, which possibly 
might be very line, but were greatly beyond his 
comprehension ; and that his letters were affected, 
formal, and pedantic. That as to Temple, lie was 
so disagreeable a fellow', there was no bearing him ; 
that when he attempted to argue, lie was pert, and 
sometimes insolent; that when he meant to be 
civil he was exceedingly troublesome; and that in 
the business of his office he was totally ignorant.”t 

* Walpole's Memoirs of George II. and Letters to Hornet* Mann. 
— Lord Wulili't'tiixv'x Memoirs.-Smollett.—Sir Joint Harrow’s Lilt' 
of Lord Anson. 

t I.oril WubU'cmve also su>s, “ Tim kinj{, who liml a quirk con¬ 
ception, anil did not like to In* kept InnR in suspense, exnccted that 
those who talked to him on business should use no BUjterliuons arpi- 
nu'rits, hut should come at once to (he point; whilst l’iit and Lord 
Temple, w/ta were orators even in Jumliar conversation, ciidoavouied 
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The king next questioned Waldegrave concerning 
old Newcastle. His lordship answered, that, though 
'his grace was no longer a minister, it was evident 
that, a great party in both Houses of parliament 
still considered him as their chief-—“that some of 
these might possibly be attached to him by a prin¬ 
ciple of gratitude, but the greater number were, 
his followers, because they bad reason to expect 
that he would soon be in a condition to reward 
their services”—but that the Duke himself was 
timid and doubtful. The king charged Waldc- 
utave to go and encourage his grace. “ Tell him,” 
said the. plain-speaking and irascible George, “ I 
do not look upon myself as king, whilst I am in 
the bands of these scoundrels; that I am deter¬ 
mined to get rid of them at any rate; that I expect 
his assistance; and that lie may depend on my 
t'aumr and prolection.” VValdegrave had several 
WmInvitees with the Duke of Newcastle, whom lie 
liiiiiui eager and impatient to come into office, hut 
I'caiiiil of the danger. Me said that it was not yet. 
tin proper time—dial they must wait till tlic supplies 
were granted, the Tiyug affair ended, and the late 
cnliinel excused or acquitted ; and that then Pitt 
and his followers might he set at defiance. When 
Waldegrave reported this answer to the king the 
old sovereign exclaimed, “Neither the Duke of 
Newcastle nor yourself are judges of what 1 feel: 

I can endure their insolence no longer.” lie 
desired Ins lordship to speak to Newcastle again; 
hut as ihe king grew moie. determined his grace 
crew more irresolute. Thus time was consumed 
and the. Duke of Cumberland’s impatience made 
nimiaiiiievablqj Mis royal h giniess pressed very 
Mvinmly that at. least. Pitt and Lord Temple might 
lie turned out without further deliberation. Cuin- 
lierlanil and Fox were then desired to draw up a 
plan of administration ; but they found llicy were 
powerless without Newcastle, who was about, 
equally unwilling to see the promotion of Fox or 
tfi incur the risk himself. Alter various and tedi¬ 
ous negotiations the. king lost all patience, and 
absolutely commanded Fox to form a plan of 
administration in concert with the l)nke of Cum¬ 
berland. Fox drew up a hopeless plan, taking 
rare, however, not to neglect the desperate chance 
of promoting his own interests. Pitt and Lord 
Temple were to be dismissed immediately, and the 
Puke of Newcastle tempted or terrified back by a 
s 'iow that they could do without him, and intended 
giving his post to somebody else; the persons who 
were to have the refusal of the principal employ¬ 
ments were to be Lord Kgrnonf, Lord George 
Nackville, Lord Halifax, Lord Strange, Charles 
Townshcnd, who was supposed to he dissatisfied 
w >th Pitt, on account of the insignificant place he 
bud allotted him, and that used weather-cock, 
Ihibb Dodington:—Fox himself was only to he 
paymaster of the forces; hut he was to have an 
Irish reversion granted to his children, as a eom- 
pnmtlmi for giring up all hope of preferment in 

l() "iiiili' his majesty's passions, u iul Lo convince Uis jiut'^montlurcoril- 
in K to the rules of rhetoric." 

VOl.. IV. 


a future reign. When Lord Waldegrave showed 
this plan to the king he made many objections to 
it, saving that it possibly might be a good scheme 
for Mi. Fox, his.friends, and relations; but that 
it. did not answer his purposes. His lordship re¬ 
plied that he was not prejudiced in its favour; 
that Fox’s requests in behalf of his friends and 
family might be unreasonable; but that he ima¬ 
gined, whoever were employed in forming a plan 
of administration, bis majesty would find none of 
them forgetful of their own interest. He added 
that most of the persons named were good speakers 
in parliament, and that, unfortunately, oratory was 
now esteemed the .first quality of a minister; that 
some of these gentlemen might, not he inclined to 
lake any part in the present state of confusion, but 
that they might be talked to, and when bis ma¬ 
jesty knew their terms he might then determine 
whether Jlic would accept their services or not; 
and that, as lo Fox himself, he was persuaded that 
he would be satisfied with whatever mark of favour 
his majesty might, please, to confer. After some 
hesitation the king told Lord Waldegrave to autho¬ 
rise Fox to treat with tin* several parties named. 
The. negotiation turned out just ns his lordship ex¬ 
pected. Lord George Sack v die, though he had 
been violent against Pitt at the. beginning of the 
session, was now closely connected with him, and 
had entered into engagements with Leicester Mouse 
— that is to say, with the princess dowager, the 
Prince of Wales, and Lord Bute, who were deter¬ 
mined to force. Pitt upon the king whether he 
would or not. Lord Kgmont’s object was still a 
peerage, and lie therefore excused himself from 
joining Fox on the score of had health, which lie 
said could not hear the fatigues of the House of 
Commons. Lord Halifax would not accc.pt unless 
the Duke of Newcastle would promise to support 
him. Lord Si range kept away in tin* country. 
Charles Townshcnd was found to be furious against 
Pitt and liis mean employment; but he recollected 
that old George was seventy-three, and young 
George nineteen, and of a promising constitution, 
and he therefore did not think it. advisable to un¬ 
dertake the defence of an old king, or to he con¬ 
nected with unpopular associates who might, bar 
his future progress. In short, lJubb Dodington 
was the only person ready to engage. It was now 
the end of March, and Cumberland, who ought to 
have been in the field, still refused to go until at 
least Pitt and Temple were turned out. The per¬ 
plexed old king then sent to the Earl of Winchel- 
sea, who had held the same office in Lord Gran¬ 
ville’s administration, and made him an offer of 
the admiralty. Winehelsca, “ with most un¬ 
fashionable readiness,” accepted; and then it 
was notified to Lord Temple that his services were 
no longer required. It was imagined that his 
brother-in-law, Pitt, would immediately have re¬ 
signed ; but Pitt. “ did not choose to save 'his ene¬ 
mies any trouble, and attended to bis duty with 
unusual assiduity.” Hut time pressed; the flay 
appointed for the Duke of Cumberland’s departure 
4 o 
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arrived; and so, about a week after Temple’s dis¬ 
missal, Pitt was told he must go uIbo. This was 
followed by Legge’s resigning the chancellorship 
of the exchequer, and by some other resignations. 
But though the king had thus got rid of the Pitt¬ 
ites, he had not been able to accomplish any 
arrangements to replace them; and now hardly 
knew where to look for ministers. From the 
cabinet Pitt again stepped to the very apex of 
popularity, and freedoms of corporations in rich 
gold snuff-boxes were liberally showered upon him 
and his friend Legge. This made those who had 
been timid before still more timid, and increased 
the difficulties of the king. The Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, avowedly out of compassion to his majesty, 
remained at the head of the treasury till a Suc¬ 
cessor should he nftmed; but he was anxious to be 
gone, and no successor copld be found! Lord 
Waldcgrave, the only ifoan on whom George really 
relied, was again employed to look out for minis¬ 
ters, By the king’s desire he spoke to Sir Thomas 
Robinson and Lord Dupplin; but Sir Thomas said 
that he was not a fit man to succeed Pitt; that he 
had already experienced that a secretary of state 
was nothing unless he could speak well in the 
House of Commons; that he had never been an 
orator, and was now too old to learn: Lord Dupplin 
excused himself from being made chancellor of 
the exchequer, as not being equal to such an em¬ 
ployment even in times of the greatest tranquillity 
—and these were times of tempest and hurricane! 
At last, when everybody had refused, and when 
the Duke of Cumberland had gone over to Hano¬ 
ver, the Duke of Newcastle became more cou¬ 
rageous, and seemed willing to undertake a new 
ministry. This courage in good part arose from 
the fact that a parliamentary inquiry into the losp 
of Minorca was now over, and had ended in 
smoke. He demanded permission to treat with 
whomsoever he pleased; the king found himself 
compelled to give him a kind of tacit permission 
to treat even with Pitt himself! And Newcastle, 
whom Pitt had marked with the brand of exclu¬ 
sion, actually treated with Pitt, and implored him 
to be his colleague. But Pitt, conscious of his 
strength, would not consent to allow the duke any 
real authority in the cabinet; and his grace, low 
as he was sunk, would not yet submit to be only a 
nominal minister. Upon this, another plan was 
formed:—Pitt and his party were to be totally ex¬ 
cluded ; the Duke of Newcastle was to bo at the 
head of the Treasury, and Sir George Lee his 
chancellor of the exchequer. But wkp Newcastle 
had bowed at court, and everything seemed settled, 
he begged a delay of a few days. This was to 
begin or to Tenew negotiations with Leicester 
House, yhich had never imagined that Newcastle 
would have courage to act “ in open defiance of 
the heir apparent.” Lord Bute was dispatched to 
the Earl of Chesterfield to engage, him to negotiate 
with the duke, and induce his grace to bring in Pitt 
and the Leicester House party. Chesterfield un¬ 
dertook the business, and represented to Newcastle 


that his administration could never be strong or 
permanent unless he firmly united himself with 
Pitt and Leicester House—that the king would 
never he at ease till then—and that Lord Bute had 
assured him that Pitt would be found less unrea¬ 
sonable than his majesty expected, and that the 
princess and her son were better disposed than 
they had been. All this made Newcastle veer 
round and tell the king that there could be no 
cabinet without Pitt. His Majesty then once more, 
and most unwillingly, consented that Pitt and his 
friends should be treated with; the duke having 
first pledged his word that, in case they continued 
unreasonable, he would perform his part and un¬ 
dertake the conduct of affairs without them. The 
duke, being joined by the ex-chancellor Hardwiekc, 
had several conferences with Pitt and Lord Bute, 
settled articles of peace and amity, and carried a 
riew plan of administration to the king for his 
assent—without having given the least notice to 
Sir George Lee or any of the gentlemen whom 
he had engaged a few days before, and who are 
described as being now “ waiting in their best 
clothes, in hourly expectation of being sent for 
to court to kiss hands on their appointments.” * 
It was now the month of June, and the country 
had been nearly tw r o months without a ministry. 
Yet his majesty in casting his eye over the joint 
scheme of Newcastle, Hardwiekc, Pitt, and Bute, 
cut tlwgffair short, and at once rejected their pro¬ 
posals f for Fox, who was hated by the Leicester 
House party and feared by Newcastle, was not to 
be paymaster—Ijord Temple, who was detested by 
the king, was to have a cabinet employment—and, 
what was sorest of all, Lord Winclic* ea, who hmi 
so recently accepted the admiralty to oblige liis 
majesty when all others kept aloof, was to be un¬ 
ceremoniously dismissed. The Duke of Newcastle 
endeavoured in vain to make his majesty indifferent 
to the sense of gratitude and the shame of promise¬ 
breaking; and then shamelessly broke his own 
promise to the king by refusing to take part in any 
administration, unless he had the cordial assistance 
of Pitt and Leicester House. This was on the 7th 
of June. On the morning of the 8th the Duke of 
Devonshire and die Duke of Bedford and Lord 
Granville went separately into the royal closet, and 
when they came out they spoke with Lord Walde- 
grave, saying that the king’s situation was pitiable, 
that this was no time for his friends to consult 
their own ease. This was a prelude to a demand 
wh«h startled Waldegrave, though the king had 
more than hinted at it some weeks before. He 
was summoned ii^to the closet, where his majesty 
told him that fyc Duke of Newcastle had proved 
himself equally false and ungrateful; that few 
princes had ever been treated so scandalously; but 
that it was in his (Lord Waldegravc’s) power to 
disengage him from all his difficulties, by taking 
the lead in -a ministry as first commissioner of the 
treasury. George poured out a torrent of words, 
and would hear of no excuses of want of experience 
* Lord Wuldpgruvc. 
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or want of abilities; and W aldegrave, nolens volcns , 
found himself prime minister of Great Britain !* 
But his lordship’s prediction was soon verified, that 
he would find lew followers. That morning the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Winchelsea, Lord Granville, who had plucked up 
some of his old spirit, and Mr. Fox promised 
to stand by him in the cabinet and support him 
in parliament; but in the evening, when Walde- 
grave went with Devonshire to meet Fox at Hol¬ 
land House, he found him wholly changed since 
the morning and full of doubts and apprehensions, 
for Fox lmd been talking with some gentlemen 
upon whose assistance in the House of Commons 
lie had counted, and had not found them ready to 
engage with him against Pitt; and he also com¬ 
plained that, in a private audience, his majesty had 
received him with coolness, and seemed to mistrust 
him even while he was requiring his services. 

“ And indeed,” says the candid Waldegravc, “ the 
king made use of Fox on the present occasion, not' 
from choice, hut because he was the only man of 
abilities who hud spirit to answer Pitt in his own 
language.” In spite, however, of these misgivings, 
Fox consented to be chancellor of the exchequer. 
The Earl of Egrcmont undertook to he one of the 
secretaries of state; and Winchclsea had already 
formed his admiralty, f But the very next morn¬ 
ing Lord Holdcrness, who had beeu promoted to 
he one of the secretaries of state, through the per¬ 
sonal favour of the king, and who had remained at 
his post, during the late changes, surprised every 
hotly by resigning without liaving given any pre¬ 
vious notice. Old George, however, said that this 
loss was not considerable, and he ordered Waldc- 
gravc with his official colleagues ami friends to 
meet again that night. At the meeting Fox, who 
was to lead in the Commons, was found still anxi¬ 
ous and doubtful, and others were equally timid. 
But the dashing and confident Granville assured 
them all, “ in his lively manner,” that they could 
not fail of success—that they had got the army, 
nuvy, treasury, and church, with all their subordi¬ 
nate branches, out of which they had so much to 
give away, and that, though volunteers did not 
come in quite so fast as had been expected, they 
had the whole summer before them to raise recruits. 
Nor did Granville think that great majorities in 

* In nxciwins himunlf from being promier, Lord Wuklegrave rondo 
lino of the following argument*That as nn independent man, 
who was known to be honoured with his majesty’s confidence, I 
might lio useful on muny occasions; and, having no private views, 
neither the jealousy! of his ministers nor the anger of hi* sucahsor 
would in the least intupidato mo; but, on the contrary, would exer¬ 
cise my spirits, and makejno still more active in his majesty’s ser¬ 
vice. On the other hand, whenever I acted 911 my own account, my 
insufficiency would immediately appear; all my weight and influence 
would vanish in un instant. That 1 did not mean to magnify the 
dangers or difficulties of a ministerial employment; nor did I think 
there tea* anything mysteriou »in the art of politic*, which might not be 
attained by proper application, and a tolerable capacity. But that 
prudcnco ana diligence in the business of office were only to be rated 
amongst the inferior qualities of a first commissioner of the treasury; 
that nothing could lie done for tho public service, without a stonily 
majority in both Houses of parliament; and that a minuter mutt m- 
peetfm followert, who had never cultivated political friendehip, and had 
always abhorred party violence.'' 

t " Generally,” says Waldograve, " as to tho inferior places, there 
were numbers enough ready to taka them, though not exactly tho 
mon we would have chosen,” 
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parliament were at all indispensable. “ For,” 
said he, “ though of late years ministers have not 
thought themselves safe without a majority in the 
House of Commons of one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred, I remember the time when twenty 
or tliirty were thought more than sufficient.” But 
the king was affected by Fox’s despondency, and 
complained bitterly that almost everybody was 
abandoning him. On the following day there was 
another meeting consisting of the Dukes of Devon¬ 
shire and Bedford, the Karls of Waldegravc, Gran¬ 
ville, Winchclsea, Gower, and Mr. Fox. Gran¬ 
ville and Winchclsea were as stout anti resolute as 
ever; but Bedford went far beyond them, insisting 
that their administration would be the strongest that 
had ever been known in this country. But by this 
time Lord Waldegravc had ascertained from some 
private conversation with the Duke of Devonshire 
and Fox that the administration could not he formed 
at all, ahd that it was very likely the king would 
give up the plan in despair on the morrow ; 'and at 
the end of the conference the Duke of Bedford, 
who had spoken out so boldly, whispered in 
Waklcgrave’s ear that it would be to no purpose to 
give themselves any further trouble, as they could 
not possibly go on without a great performer in 
the House of Commons, and as Fox evidently had 

not spirit to undertake it.And thus 

the whole system broke down, leaving the old 
king prostrate at the feet of Pitt! llis majesty 
summoned Murray, now Lord Chief Justice and 
Baron Mansfield, and gave him full powers to 
negotiate with Pitt ami the Duke of Newcastle 
on their own terms, insisting only that Temple 
should have no employment which required a 
frequeut attendance in the closet; and, as a 
sine qua non , that Fox should he paymaster, 
because he had pledged his word that he should. 
It appears to us that in all these proceedings the 
old king behaved with far more honour and can¬ 
dour than any of them, Lord Waldegravc and 
Lord Winchclsea only excepted. As soon as lie 
had authorised Lord Manslield to treat he asked 
Waldegravc whether he thought there was a pos¬ 
sibility of his forming and sustaining a cabinet; 
and his lordship frankly answered that there was 
not. lie represented to his majesty that the Duke 
of Newcastle had still a considerable majority in 
the Commons, anti that the cry out of doors was 
all for Pitt; and that, “ though the Duke of New¬ 
castle hated Pittas much as Pitt despised th# 
Duke of Newcastle, they were united in one par¬ 
ticular— thahnolhint) should be done for the pub¬ 
lic service till they were ministers .” He stated it 
as his opinion that his majesty must inevitably 
give in to the necessity of the times j that if he 
would only gratify Pitt’s vanitv he woijld find 
him no intractable minister,—that Pitt, though 
capable of the worSt actions whenever his ambition, 
his pride, or his resentment was to be gratified, 
was very sensible of kind treatment, and, above 
all, was bold and resolute, and if once engaged for 
the king would go farther than any man m this 
4 g 2 
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country; “ nor would his former violence against 
Hanover he any kind of obstacle, as he had given 
frequent proofs that he could change sides when¬ 
ever he found it necessary , and could deny 
his own words with an unembarrassed counte¬ 
nance George said that he desired nothing 
more to be done for Hanover than what we were 
bound in honour and justice to do for any country 
whatsoever, when it was exposed to danger entirely 
on our account; and he wound up his complaints 
of ill usage by saying that we were a very extraor¬ 
dinary people, continually talking of our consti¬ 
tution, laws, and liberty,—that, as to our constitu¬ 
tion, it was a good one, and lie defied any man to 
produce a single instance in which he had acted 
contrary to it,—that he never meant to screen any 
public servant who had done amiss, but still he 
thought he had a right to choose those who were 
to serve him, though now he found that, so far 
from having an option, he was not even allowed a 
negative;—that, as to our laws, we passed near a 
hundred every session, which seemed made for no 
other purpose but to allbrd us the pleasure of 
breaking them; and that our zeal for liberty must 
be mingled with singular notions, as the chief of 
the nobility chose rather to be the dependents and 
followers of a Duke of Newcastle than the friends 
and counsellors of their sovereign. According to 
Horace Walpole, the old man complained that they 
were doing everything by and for Leicester House; 
that they were making his grandson king in his 
lifetime, and constituting him a prisoner for the 
rest of his life; that he had not thought that he 
bad so many of the Duke of Newcastle’s footmen 
about him ; and that soon, he supposed, he should 
not be able to make a page of the back-stairs. 
Tift negotiations, however, proceeded, and, being, 
through some mistrust and jealousy, taken out of 
the hands of Lord Mansfield, they were entrusted 
to the Earl of Hardwicke, who concluded them in 
about a fortnight. The substance of the treaty 
waB, that the Duke of Newcastle should be first 
commissioner of the Treasury, without having one 
man at the board that really belonged to him; 
that Pitt, with a voice doubly potential, should 
be again secretary of state, with Lord Holdcr- 
ness for his colleague or subaltern ; that Lord 
Granville, whom Pitt had stigmatised as “ the Ha¬ 
noverian minister “ the Jlaqitious taskmaster ,” 
should again be president of the council ; Lord 
Temple, privy seal, in the room of Lord Gower, 
who was to be master of the horse, in the room of 
the Duke of Dorset, who was to have a large pen¬ 
sion, under the name of additional salary annexed 
to his place of warden of the cinque ports. The 
attorney-general, Sir Robert Henley, afterwards 
Lord Nottingham, was to have the great seal, not 
as chancellor, but as lord keeper, with a pension, 
and a good reversion for his son; and Pratt, 
afterwards Lord Camden, was to take Henley’s 
place of attorney-general. The royal promise to 
Fox waa kept, for he waa set down for the profit¬ 
able place of paymaster; and Potter, who had 


been holding half that office, was to be made one 
of the vice-treasurers of Ireland, in the room of 
the Earl of Cholmondeley, who was to be gratified 
with a considerable pension on the Irish establish¬ 
ment —a source seldom overlooked when jobbing 
placemen or court favourites were to be gratified 
or kept quiet. “ But,” Bays Waldcgrave, “ the 
most surprising phenomenon was Lord Anson re¬ 
turning to his old employment, in spite of his 
unpopularity and of all the abuse which had been 
raised against him by the very men who were now 
to be his associates, cither at the cabinet council or 
at the board of Admiralty.” No one had been 
half so violent against Anson as Pitt, and yet, ac¬ 
cording to Horace Walpole, it was Pitt who in¬ 
sisted that Anson should be reinstated. “ Who 
did act with honour and noble spirit,” says Wal¬ 
pole, “ was Lord Winchelsea; he refused a pen¬ 
sion, disdaining to accept any emolument when 
his associates were excluded: at the board of Ad¬ 
miralty he had always acted with capacity, and 
everywhere with firmness. He was the only man 
who in all these changes acquired credit both by 
his rise and by his fall.”* The makers of this 
cabinet would have brought in to some good place 
Lord George Sackville; but here his majesty’s 
flat negative was bowed to. To reward his ser¬ 
vices, unsuccessful though they were, and the 
friendship and steadiness of Waldcgrave, George 
instantly conferred upon his lordship the Order of 
the Garter. The Intkk-ministkktum now ceased, 
after lasting more than eleven weeks. Pitt’s re¬ 
appointment was formally announced in the Gazette 
on the 29th of June; and all the set kissed hands. 
“ Men,” says Walpole, “could not but smile, ob¬ 
serving Pitt return to court, the moment he had 
been made free of so many cities for quitting it, 
exactly as he had accepted an employment there 
before old Marlborough was scarce cold, who had 
left him 10,000/. as a reward for his patriotism.”! 

The great orator was scarcely repossessed of the 
seals ere he confirmed the opinion of Lord Wuldc- 
gravc—that he would go farther than any man. 
He opened a secret project to Sir Benjamin Keene, 
our ambassador at Madrid, for ceding Gibraltar to 
Spain, in exchange for Minorca, and on condition 
of Spain joining England in the war against 
France; and he intimated that satisfaction should 
be given to the Spanish court touching the esta¬ 
blishments made by English subjects on the 
Mosquito shore and in the Bay of Honduras since 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, and that 
all*establishments so made should be evacuated.} 
When our veteran and able diplomatist read the 
dispatch he threw his cap on the ground, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ Are they mad on the other side of the 
water ? What can they mean ?”§ And, in truth, 

• Memoin, George II. t Id. 

$ Letter from Secretary Pitt to Sir Boqjamin Keene, in Archdeacon 
Coxe’s Memoir* of the king* of Spain. TUe archdeacon wob in¬ 
formed by Mr. James Hiven, under secretary of state, that Pitt dic¬ 
tated thi* most secret and conQdential letter with peculiar solicitude, 
and employed three days in its composition. 
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Pitt’s offer savoured of insanity. Because the 
popular clamour exaggerated the importance of 
Minorca, a place difficult for us to defend, this 
dashing secretary of state proposed giving up 
Gibraltar, a place almost impossible for any enemy 
to take, and the importance of which could not be 
exaggerated; or, because he wanted to strengthen 
the arais of his majesty’s allies on the continent, 
and secure Hanover, he was ready to make a 
sacrifice which would have transported the Eng¬ 
lish people with ten times more rage than the loss 
of Minorca had done. But, luckily for Pitt, not 
even the offer of so precious an object as Gibraltar 
could tempt Ferdinand VI. to break bis neutrality 
and to engage in a war with France; and the 
secret negotiation ended in nothing except in con¬ 
tributing to hasten the death of the excellent Sir 
Benjamin Keene. 

Nor were Pitt’s first warlike schemes cither 
well conceived or attended with success. They 
centered in one of those descents on the coast of 
Prance which had so often failed, and which, not¬ 
withstanding the failures, were so lamentably per¬ 
severed in both by Pitt and his. son. Sir Edward 
Hawke, with a powerful fleet, and a land army 
under the command of Generals Mordaunt and 
Conway, was ordered to attempt Rochefort, as one 
Clarke, a Scottish adventurer, who had travelled 
in that part of France had reported to Pitt that the 
place might be easily taken. But if Hawke and 
the generals should find Rochefort too strong for 
them they were to attempt some other place on the 
coast—any place “ where they should find an 
opening.” With such vague orders and plans, 
and with the command frittered among three, or, 
rather, seven officers—for Vice-Admiral Knowles 
and Captain Howe, the king’s nephew by an ille¬ 
gitimate source, competed with Hawke in the sea- 
management, and General Howard and the gallant 
Wolfe with Mordaunt and Conway in the land 
department—success or honour was very proble¬ 
matical, although, besides the brave Hawke and 
the intrepid Conway, there w r crc two real heroes 
engaged. Wolfe, who was soon to raise the mi¬ 
nistry of Pitt to glory on the heights of Abraham, 
was a young officer; but he had acquired a repu¬ 
tation from his quickness and intelligence, and 
from the discipline and perfection to which he had 
brought his own regiment. “ The world,” says 
Walpole, “ could not expect more from him than 
he thought himself capable of performing. He 
looked on danger as the favourable moment that 
would call forth his talents.”* The other hero was 
Howe, third on the navy list. “ He was un¬ 
daunted as a rock, and as silent; the character - 
istics of his whole race. He and Wolfe soon 
contracted a friendship like the union of cannon 
and gunpowder. ”t On the 20th of September 
the fleet got in sight of Oleron; but it was the 
23rd before they came to anchor there. Vice- 
Admiral Knowles was ordered to attack the Isle 
of Aix; and Howe led this detachment in the finest 

* Memoirs of George II. f Id, 
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style, never firing till within pistol-shot of the fort, 
and then opening a dreadful fire, which made the 
French surrender in less than two hours. But the 
fort was not worth the gunpowder spent upon it, 
and a council of* war was called to know what 
should be done next. This council was no excep¬ 
tion to the general rule:—after various controversies 
and dissensions the generals and the admirals 
agreed in nothing except in the opinion that Roche¬ 
fort was too strong to be attacked, Conway pro¬ 
posed that they should attack Fouras—that they 
should do something; but Mordaunt agreed with 
Hawke that the best thing to do would be to re¬ 
turn home, as the bad season was approaching, 
and the French were collecting a great army along 
the coast. Wolfe and Howe had been indignant at 
the dilatoriness of the chief commanders; but, 
seeing the moment lost, they made no objection to 
a retreat; and home they all eainc on the 3rd of 
October. Mordaunt, who had throughout opposed 
the bolder opinions of Conway, was brought to a 
court-martial, but acquitted; upon which it was 
observed that Byng had been shot for not doing 
enough, and this general acquitted for doing 
nothing. 

Before this failure the Duke of Cumberland, 
with an army of Hanoverian and confederate 
troops, amounting to 50,000 men, bad been foiled, 
beaten, driven from the banks of the Rhine, the 
Wcscr, and Hanover, by the French under Mar¬ 
shal D’Etree, pushed into a corner between the 
river Elbe and the German Ocean, and led to sign 
a most disgraceful capitulation, memorable in 
history by the name of the Convention of Cluster- 
Seven. By this convention, signed on the 7th of 
September, the Electorate of Hanover was left in 
the hands of the French till peace should be con¬ 
cluded between them and the English; and the 
Hanoverians, Hessians, and Brunswickers were 
dispersed into different and distant cantonments 
under the obligation of not taking up arms again 
during the war. Frederick, however, was lucky 
enough to withdraw in good time the Prussian 
veterans who had been serving with Cumberland; 
and it was held by most military men, that if his 
royal highness had taken Frederick’s advice, in¬ 
stead of adhering obstinately to his own plans, 
the campaign would have had a very different ter¬ 
mination. As it was, Frederick, who had been 
defeated by Count Daun and the Austrians in the 
terrible battle of Kolin, was now left alone to 
defend his frontiers from French, Austrians, Rus¬ 
sians, and Swedes. General Haddick, with a de¬ 
tachment from the great Austrian army in Lusatia, 
made a dash at Berlin, and laid Frederick’s unfor¬ 
tified capital under contribution; but Haddick was 
presently obliged to retreat more rapidly than he had 
advanced. General Apraxin, who had crossed the 
eastern frontier with more than 100,000 Russians, 
got such a lesson from Marshal Lehwald and 
22,000 Prussians, who attacked him in his 
camp at Jsegemdorff, that he evacuated Prussia 
with the exception of the fortress of Memel. And 
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immediately after this Marshal Lehwald and 
General Manteufcl drove the Swedes like a herd of 
cattle out of Prussian Pomerania, taking 3000 of 
them prisoners. Acting at once upon the offensive 
and defensive, Frederick proceeded in person 
against a united army of France and the empire, 
which was encamped on the bank of the river 
Saalc, under the command of Marshal Soubise and 
the Prince of Hildbourghauscn, leaving the Duke 
of Bevern to watch Prince Charles of Lorraine 
and Marshal Keith to face another Austrian army 
under Nadasti. At the approach of Frederick, 
Soubise and Hildbourghauscn beat a retreat. They 
fell back to Eisenach—Frederick followed them— 
and then they liToke away for Erfurt and Gotha, 
with the Prussians still close behind them. But 
Frederick was recalled from this pursuit by learn¬ 
ing that Bcvern and Keith were in difficulties. 
After a variety of most brilliant manteuvres, he 
rescued Keith at Leipsic; then, on the 3rd of 
November, with an army of only 20,000 men, he 
crossed the Saalc, and on the 5th of the same 
month fought and won the wonderful battle of 
Rossbach. “ This,” says Voltaire, “ was the most 
inconceivable and complete rout mentioned in 
history. Thirty thousand French and twenty 
thousand Imperial troops there made a disgraceful 
and precipitate flight before five Prussian battalions 
apd a few squadrons. The defeats of Azincourt, 
Crecy, and Poitiers, were not more humiliating.” 
Immediately after this splendid victory the Hano¬ 
verians and Hessians resumed their arms in sprite 
of the Convention of Closter-Scveii: it was alleged 
that the cruelties and extortions exercised by the 
French and the Duke of Richelieu, the inglorious 
conqueror of Minorca, upon the electorate, pro¬ 
voked this infraction of the usages of war and the 
faith of treaties. The conduct of the French in 
Hanover was indeed execrable; yet it is pretty, 
certain that but for the battle of Rossbach the 
convention would have been observed at least 
a little longer. At the desire of bis English 
majesty Frederick sent Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, one of his best gcncrnls, to take the 
command of this force, and also detached his 
brother Henry with 15,000 Prussian veterans to 
co-operate with the Hanoverians and Hessians. 
A series of actions took place, and in every one of 
them the Hanoverian troops behaved admirably, 
and were successful. They drove the French 
marauders from Luncnbcrg and from Zell; and 
they recovered a good part of Brunswick. On 
(putting Zell the French plundered and then set 
lire to the town. The Duke of Richelieu took up 
his head quarters at Hanover; but lie was driven 
thence in the end of November, and he soon after¬ 
wards left the army in disgust. The Count of 
Clermont, a prince of the blood, who then came 
from Paris to take the command, thus described 
the troops to Louis XV.:—“ I have found the 
army of your majesty divided into three very 
different corps. The first is above ground, and is 
composed of robbers and marauders, who are ; 


besides in rags; the second is under ground; and 
the third is in the hospitals. Would your majesty 
wish me to bring back the first without waiting till 
the two latter are able to rejoin it?”* Clermont 
was driven from post to post—forced to cross the 
Weser, and by the end of the year the Rhine. 
Prince Henry of Prussia, after assisting the Hano¬ 
verians to drive the French out of Hanover, re¬ 
turned to Dresden to defend Saxony against the 
Austrians and the army of the empire. “ This 
time,” said Frederick, “we must not talk of 
winter-quarters—our operas and balls must be in 
the field.” He was now in Silesia, where Prince 
Charles of Lorraine and General Nadasti had 
been taking a town or two and gaining the battle 
of Breslau over the Duke of Bevern and the Prus¬ 
sians. But, in less than a fortnight, Frederick 
restored his affairs by gaining the great victory of 
Lissa. This tremendous battle, fought on the 5th 
of December, was even more decisive and remark¬ 
able than that of Rossbach; for Frederick with 
30,000 men defeated an army of 90,000 Aus¬ 
trians and Imperialists, took 24,000 prisoners on 
the field, 15,000 on the retreat, and 17,000 in 
the neighbouring city of Breslau, which was forced 
to surrender after a very short siege. The Aus¬ 
trians lost, hcsidcs, 130 cannon, 2,000 baggage 
w aggons, all their ammunition, all their equipages— 
everything that gives strength, splendour, and con¬ 
sistency to an army. In summing up the results 
of the wonderful campaign or scries of campaigns 
of this year, 1757, Voltaire exclaims:—“Even 
Gustavus Adolphus never did such great things as 
Frederick! We must indeed pardon him his had 
verses, his sarcasms, and his little malices. All the 
faults of the man disappear before the glory of the 
hero!” It was in contemplating all this military 
genius, and all this astonishing success, that Pitt 
was led to exclaim, “ that America was to he con¬ 
quered through Germany!”—meaning thereby, 
that, while Frederick was occupying France and 
her allies, the English might obtain possession of 
the Canadas and of everything belonging to the 
French in the western world. And yet, in spite of 
his frequent, open, and eloquent proclamations of 
this plan, which could be carried into operation 
only by prolonging the war in Germany (at least 
so Pitt and his colleagues thought), he could after¬ 
wards declare that he had always been anxious to 
stop the German war and to save England the 
enormous sums she spent to support Frederick! 
Pitt, after all, was essentially a war-minister—all 
his official glories lie in carrying on a war with 
unwonted spirit and vigour: as a peace minister, 
as a promoter of internal improvement, he cannot 
stand a comparison with Pelham, and he sinks 
into insignificance if compared with Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

After General Braddock's defeat Pitt had 
devised a bold plan for securing North America: 
reinforcements had been sent from England, a 
regiment had been raised consisting of four bat- 

• Archenjiolx, Hfetoire do la Guerre do Sept Ant. ' 
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talions of German protestants, and Lord Loudon, 
esteemed an experienced and good officer, was ap¬ 
pointed commander-in-chief. Admiral Holborne, 
with a powerful fleet and a considerable body of 
land forces, was sent out to join Lord Loudon; 
and nothing less was expected than the capture of 
Quebec and the entire expulsion of the French 
from that continent. But the French had several 
advantages which made the war longer and more 
difficult than was expected: our colonics were 
superior to theirs in wealth, regular industry, and 
number of inhabitants; but their colonists were 
superior to ours in military discipline and in 
soldierly aptness; almost every man amongst them 
was a good huntsman, a good rifleman, and, in 
essentials, a trained soldier; most of the hunting 
Indians were attached rather to their interest than 
to ours; and they had still a chain of forts at the 
back of our settlements. Lord Loudon achieved 
little or nothing, and he returned to England at 
the end of the year, leaving the command to 
General Abercrombie. But in the East Indies 
the tide of victory had been turned in our 
favour by the activity and military genius of 
Clive, who had begun his extraordinary career 
in the East as early as 1748, when, as a mere 
stripling fresh from the writer’s desk, he out¬ 
generaled the veteran commanders of the French. 
In the preceding year (1756) while Clive was 
engaged at a distance, reducing the dangerous 
pirate Angria, taking Gheriah, his capital, and 
all his treasures, the Nabob Sujah-u-Dowlnh, 
the ally of the French, had attacked the British, 
destroyed their factories, taken Calcutta, and 
barbarously thrown part of his prisoners into 
the memorable Black Hole, where, in the course 
of a few hours, 123 persons out of a total of 
116 died a horrible death. The wretched rem¬ 
nant of the factory were embarked in trading 
vessels lying at the mouth of the Ganges: but by 
the month of December Clive, with his fitting col¬ 
league Admiral Watson, came to anchor in that 
river; and by the month of January (1757) Cal¬ 
cutta was invested and reduced, the city of Hooghly 
taken, with all the warlike stores; and by February 
the vast native army was thoroughly defeated, and 
Sujah-u-Dowlah compelled to sign such articles of 
peace as Clive chose to dictate. The conqueror 
then fell upon the French settlements; for in 
India, as in America, the plan was now adopted of 
expelling at all hazards those with whom we could 
never live in good neighbourhood—partly through 
their fault, partly through our own. In Hindostan 
there had always been, and there were ever likely 
to be, fierce disputes and competitions among the 
Mahomedan and Muhratta princes, who had them¬ 
selves no other right to the soil than the right 
of conquest, and who ruled the Hindoo population 
in the most arbitrary and brutal manner. It was 
the policy of the Europeans who had at first set¬ 
tled there as traders to encourage these con¬ 
tentions and wars, in order to profit by them 
and found an independent power on Maho¬ 


medan barbarity and folly. Whenever France 
sided with one rajah or nabob, England took 
up the sword for the other; and whenever Eng¬ 
land espoused the cause of one competitor, the 
French gave to his rival the benefit of their arms 
and counsels. Almost any change in this state of 
things must be an improvement and favourable to 
humanity. The power of France and England 
could not co-exist on the same coast; the absolute 
dominion of cither of them singly would be likely 
to terminate these incessant and consuming wars, 
and to render the countless native population far 
happier than they had ever been or hoped to be 
under their Mahomedan dynasties. The genius 
of Clive decided that the great experiment should 
at least he tried under the supremacy of England, 
lie drove the French from their fortress and fac¬ 
tory of Chaudernagorc, gained oilier advantages 
over them, aud then, with a handful of men, again 
made war on Sujah-u-Dowlali, performed a most 
rapid aud bold march to Murshcdabad, defeated 
his tens of thousands in the great battle of 
Plasscy, dethroned him, and put the ally of the 
English, Jafficr Ali Cawn, in his place. The broad 
foundations of our Indian empire were thus laid in 
the course of the year 1757.* By this time the 
English and French had extended their fierce con¬ 
test to all the four quarters of the globe; for they 
were fighting in Europe, America, Asia, ami 
Africa. Owing to our naval superiority, we ob¬ 
tained in the course of the summer some trifling 
advantages over the French castles and factories 
on the African coast. 

The Duke of Cumberland returned to England 
in October, about a month after signing the dis¬ 
graceful convention of Closter-Seveii, which the 
king, his father, disavowed before the Hano¬ 
verians took up arms agaiu, although, accord¬ 
ing to Horace Walpole, his majesty had, through 
the medium of his Hanoverian ministers, indi¬ 
rectly authorised the duke to sign that agreement, 
in order to save himself and his army from de¬ 
struction by famine and the sword of the French. 
It certainly had not been usual to entrust a 
general in the field with any such powers as 
Cumberland had exercised; and we confess we 
can scarcely believe that George ever empow¬ 
ered him to leave the whole of Hanover as u 
deposit in the hands of the French until the con¬ 
clusion of a war, which promised to be long and 
inveterate. Such a proceeding was at least out of 
character with one so firm, sturdy, or obstinate as 
George, and so warmly uttachcd to the home of 
his fathers and the country that gave him birth. It 
has been unfairly urged by various English writers 
that Hanover ought to have been left as a deposit, 
—that Great Britain would thus have saved many 
millions of money, while the Hanoverians would 
have enjoyed the blessings of peace. But the 
blessings of peace did not flourish under a French 
army of occupation; and it was far better for the 

• Life of lioljori Lord Clive, collected from the Family r«iiera» 
&c., by the Me Major-General Malcolm. 
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poor Hanoverians and Hessians to'be at war than 
to entertain such guests as the Duke of Richelieu 
and his demoralised forces. If these armed vaga¬ 
bonds laid the electorate almost waste and hare in 
six months, what would they have done in six 
years? As for our twenty and odd millions of 
pounds sterling, they were not spent exclusively in 
defending Hanover during the remainder of the 
Seven Years’ War : they went, to work out Pitt’s 
splendid problem of conquering America through 
Germany; and we got for them the two Canadas, a 
congeries of islands in the West Indies, dominions 
and empire in the East Indies, long strips on the 
coast of Africa, and the complete supremacy of 
the ocean. And, besides, our leaving TIanovcr 
to the tender mercies of the French would not 
have released us from the engagements wc had 
contracted by treaty with the King of Prussia. 
The connexion was in many respects disadvan¬ 
tageous to England; and it would have been well 
if the statesmen who brought in the House of 
Hanover could have succeeded (they would have 
done it had they been able to conquer natural and 
laudable affections) in providing that the elec¬ 
toral coronet and the kingly crown of Great Bri¬ 
tain should never be worn by the same head; yet 
it seems to us childish to continue in history popu¬ 
lar prejudices and party exaggerations, and to hold 
up Hanover as the constant and sole great curse of 
England—the cause which provoked all our wars 
and delayed all our peaces—the one gulf which 
swallowed up our best blood and treasure. If any 
doubt remained upon the mind of George, he ap¬ 
parently thought-he should clear himself from the 
dishonour of infringing the convention of Clostcr- 
Seven by disavowing liis son’s authority, which 
he constantly did. The Duke of Cumberland, on 
his side, thought he would escape all odium by 
resigning his commands, which he did as soon as 
he returned to England. According to Horace 
Walpole, old George welcomed him with the words 
—“ Here is my son, who has ruined me, and dis¬ 
graced himself.” The duke then went down to 
the apartment of Lady Yarmouth, and told her the 
king had left him but one favour to ask, which he 
was come to solicit by heT interposition; and this 
favour was—leave to resign his post of captain- 
general, his regiment, everything. His father’s 
mistress begged him to be calm, and take time for 
consideration; but Cumberland insisted; the 
countess delivered his message; and on the 15th 
of October the duke threw up'everything, except 
his allowance out of the privy purse, and the 
15,000/. a-year settled on him by parliament for 
his solitary victory of Cullodcn. Horace Walpole 
further says, that the Duke of Cumberland told 
his friend Fox that he had written orders in his 
pocket for everything he had done (they were 
never produced); and that Pitt, who had never 
managed his royal highness, nor stood on any good 
terms with him, acted on this occasion “ a part 
nobly honest.” “ When the king,” says Walpole, 
“ told Pitt that he had given his son no orders for 


this treaty, Pitt replied, with firmness, “ But full 
powers, Sir,—very full powers.”* 

< Ireland, or that fraction of it which was repre¬ 
sented by its Protestant parliament, had been 
brought into a state of unusual serenity, when the 
Duke of Bedford, in the month of September, went 
otcr as lord-lieutenant, with the convivial and pro¬ 
fligate Rigby for his secretary and chief manager. 
Between the duke and the secretary an end was 
soon put to the calm; factions became more 
violent than ever; and his grace, one of the richest 
noblemen of England, provoked severe criticism 
by an act of meanness. The Queen-dowager of 
Prussia, sister to King George, and mother to 
Frederick the Great, had been allowed a pension 
of 800/. a-year on Ireland, to save her from the 
effects of the mad parsimony of her husband; and 
this money had been privately transmitted to her 
year by year since the accession of her son. But 
she died a short time before Bedford went over to 
the government of Ireland; and, as his wife’s sister, 
Lady Betty Waldegravc, had not yet got a pension, 
lie asked Sophia Dorothea’s 800/. a-ycar for her, 
and obtained it. Upton, an Irish patriot, moved 
in the House of Commons for the list of pensions 
charged on Ireland, in which Lady Betty’s name 
must have appeared; and, in spite of all the lord- 
lieutenant’s influence, the motion was rejected only 
by a majority of five: nor did the duke, after this, 
venture to stem a torrent of violent resolutions 
against pensions, absentees, and other grievances. 

In the course of the year some riots broke out 
in England on account of the new militia bill, 
which had been recommended by Fox at the be¬ 
ginning of the war, but which, as it was held, had 
been spoiled by Lord llardwicke and the peers. 
The bill obliged every man, poor or rich, to pay 
10/. or find a substitute if he was drawn for the 
militia; and yet he remained liable to be drawn 
again at the end of three years. The people, 
moreover, were led to believe that the militia 
would lie employed on foreign service; and this 
misrepresentation produced risings in Surrey, Kent, 
Leicestershire, Hertfordshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Yorkshire, and Bedfordshire. In the last-named 
county the peasantry fell upon the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford’s splendid seat of Woburn Abbey, and would 
have demolished it but for the timely arrival of a 
regiment of cavalry. Other regiments were em¬ 
ployed in other places to put down the riots and 
enforce the militia bill; so that a really constitu¬ 
tional force was, in some measure, imposed upon 
the people by the standing army.t 

The English parliament opened on the 1st of 
December, when the royal speech, again the com¬ 
position of Pitt, spoke of the necessity of defend¬ 
ing his majesty’s dominions of Great Britain and 
elsewhere. Though allowed to pass in the address, 
this word elsewhere excited loud censure; and on 
the 14th Pitt thought himself obliged to declare 
that, by elsewhere , he did not of necessity mean 
Hanover,—“that he had never been against con- 

* Horace Walpole, Memoirs of George II. t Id. 
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tincntal measures when practicable, but would 
not now send a drop of English blood to the 
Elbe, to be lost in that ocean of gore.” He took 
care, however, to pass a sounding panegyric 
on his majesty’s virtues and wisdom in general, 
and on his great goodness to himself in particular 
since he last took the seals. In the course of this 
speech he spoke with transport of our successes in 
the East, and called Clive “ that heaven-born 
ijencral He also panegyrised his Prussian ma¬ 
jesty ; and his eloquence, and the enthusiasm both 
of parliament and people, procured, as if by accla¬ 
mation, the passing of a subsidy of 670,000/. per 
annum to enable Frederick to carry on the war; 
or, as it was expressed, “ to be employed at his 
discretion for the common cause.”* 
a. i). 1758.t—To meet an increasing expen¬ 
diture new taxes were laid upon houses and win¬ 
dows, and the sinking fund was again touched. 
In the course of this session Lord George Sackville, 
whose interest with Pitt was great, distinguished 
himself by his abilities in the House of Commons, 
and seemed to be on the fair road to a high post 
in the government and the first rank in the army. 
Old Ligonier, now a lord, a field marshal, and the 
successor, of the Duke of Cumberland as com¬ 
mander-in-chief, was wholly ruled and governed 
hy him/; ljut Lord George had the misfortune to 
provoke the enmity of Lord Tyrawley, a stem, 
hlunt veteran, who accused him before the Ilpuse 
of having carefully avoided all services of danger 
and all foreign commands. Tyrawlcy’s animosity 
did not evaporate with his speech and a written 
memorial he had also drawn up, which seem to 
have had the effect of inducing Lord George Sack¬ 
ville to embark in the very next expedition, where 
neither he nor any one else gained any honour. 
“Unfortunately,” says Horace Walpole, “Pitt’s 
mind was not yet purged of its vision of Rochefort, 
and he again chose the coast of France for the 
scene of Ins romance.” A mighty fleet, consist¬ 
ing of eighteen ships of the line, thirteen frigates, 
three sloops, four fire-ships, and two bomb-ketches, 
and carrying an army of 14,000 men and 6000 
marines, set sail on the 1st of June for the French 

• Frederick, who hail 110 religion, and who was fighting against. 
1 ‘rotestants as well as Catholics,—for the Saxons and Swedes were 
not. only Protestants, but halt lieew tliu great fosterers anil champions 
of that faith,—was styled, in England, the “ Protestant hero”—the 
only champion of the true faith; ami tin' popular enthusiasm ran so 
high that his birthday was kept as a holiday, and public subscrip¬ 
tions wore proposed for him. A lady of Salisbury actually sent him 
J 1)00/, 

i Three days lieforo the new year died the king’s third daughter, 
the Princess Caroline. She had been the favourite of licr mother, 
who had predicted on her death-bed that she would follow her in 
less than a year. Though she liuulso many years after the prediction 
had proved a vain one, she quitted the world, und spent her time in 
religious preparation und in aids of charity. Her health, never good, 
was completely broken, and her spirits never recovered the shock 
they had sustained by tlie death of Lord llorvoy, for whom she had 
conceived an unalterable passion. “ For many years she was totally 
■m invalid, and shut herself up in two chambers in the inner part of 
St. James’s, from whence she could not see a single object- In this 
monastic retirement, with no company but of the king, the duke, 
Vrincuss Emily, and a few of the most intimate of the court, she led, 
not an unblamcable life only, but a meritorious one: her whole 
income was dispensed between generosity and charity; and, till her 
death, by shutting up the current, discovered the source, the gaols of 
London did not suspect that the best support of their wretched 
inhabitants was issued from the palace. —/Fo/poto'i Memoir « of 
George II. 
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coast, where they were to do something which was 
to be of the greatest moment, but which was not 
very clearly defined. The old king did not share 
in Pitt’s confidence; for he said to Lord Walde- 
grave that he had never any opinion of this expe¬ 
dition—that it would end as others to the same 
coast had done—that wc should brag of having 
burned their ships, and the French of having 
driven us away. The Duke of Marlborough, who 
was personally brave, but without experience, 
without military knowledge, with nothing of the 
great general but the name he had inherited, was 
appointed to the chief command of the land forces, 
with Lord George Sackville and Lord Granby 
under him. The passion of volunteering, which 
the Duke of Cumberland had always discouraged, 
from a notion that it was prejudicial to the disci¬ 
pline of the army, now revived; and Lord Downc, 
Sir John Armitage, Sir James Lowthcr (master of 
40,000/. a-ycar), and other noblemen and gentle¬ 
men, accompanied the land forces to serve as 
volunteers. The silent,* stem, and heroic Howe 
was appointed to the command of the fleet: but, 
upon this, liis senior, Sir Edward liawkc, struck 
his flag, and refused to serve. This quarrel was 
appeased by Lord Anson’s taking the command 
himself. On the 5th of June, Howe, heading and 
leading the transports, anchored in the Bay of 
Cancalle, near St. Maloes. Ilowe presently 
knocked a coast battery about the ears of the 
French, and then the troops were landed without 
opposition: but the generals soon found that the 
town of St. Maloes was so strongly situated and 
so well fortified that it could not be carried by 
assault. Here, it is said, the soldiers observed that 
Lord George Sackville was shy in courting danger; 
“ and Ilowe, who never made a friendship but at 
the cannon's mouth , conceived and expressed a 
strong aversion to him.”t After burning a parcel 
of small vessels, generals and men returned to 
their shipping; “ and the French learned that 
they were not to be conquered by every Duke of 
Marlborough.” The duke embarked in some 
haste, for he left liis tea-spoons behind him; and 
these were sent home in a cartel-ship by the Duke 
d’Aiguillon, “ politely to mark contempt.” After 
enduring a storm at sea, part of the fleet, with the 
transports, ran <]pwn to Havre de Grace, where 
the flat-bottomed boats were hoisted out, and a 
second landing expected. But the wind blew in¬ 
land, and, to avoid the dangers of a lee-shorc, the 
ships hauled off for the night, and the next morn¬ 
ing the Duke of Marlborough, after surveying the 
coast in an open boat, determined that there was 
no good landing there. They then bore away be¬ 
fore the wind, and came to anchor near Cher¬ 
bourg, where some of the transports received the 
fire of six different batteries. The flat-bottomed 

* During this wretchedly managed expedition laird George Sack¬ 
ville, who was u great and oratorical talker, oppressed Howe with 
words and questions. One day, when the taciturn sailor would not 
answer him, he said,—"Mr. Howe, don’t you hear me? I have 
asked you several questions.’’ Ilowe replied—" I don’t like ques¬ 
tions r— Walpole's Memoirs of George II. 
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boats wore again hoisted out and the soldietB began 
to get into them; but the gale freshened into a 
storm; the transports ran foul of each other, and 
the ships were again exposed to the perils of a lee- 
shore. Moreover, the soldiers and the horses 
had consumed nearly all their food and provender, 
and began to fall sick. Howe, in the worst of 
humours (Anson and Hawke with a consider¬ 
able part of the fleet had ran along the French 
coast towards the Bay of Biscay, to look for an 
“ opening” or for prizes), led the transports 
through a storm back to Portsmouth, whence 
the Duke of Marlborough and Lord George Sack- 
ville, heartily sick of the sea, repaired to take the 
command of our troops in Germany;* for, not¬ 
withstanding Pitt’s phrases and declarations, we 
had sent a small army to that part of the continent 
to defend Hanover and co-operate with the King 
of Prussia. The old king’s prediction was amply 
verified; but still Pitt resolved that the experiment 
on the French coast should be repeated by the same' 
force which had just failed, and which was now 
much lessened, as Anson and Hawke had not re¬ 
turned, and as part of the troops were withdrawn 
to be sent into Germany. This time the command 
of the land forces was given to General Bligh, a very 
old cavalry officer; and Prince Edward, afterwards 
created Duke of York, entered as a volunteer with 
his blood relative Howe. They sailed from St. He¬ 
len’s on the 1st of August, anchored in the bay of 
Cherbourg on the 7th, and put out their boats on 
the 8th; when the troops were landed under a 
loose lire, which the French soon gave up. They 
then entered the town of Cherbourg without oppo¬ 
sition, and began to plunder and ill use the inhabit¬ 
ants. On the following morning Bligh set his 
men to work upon the dock-yard basin and forts, 
upon which the French government had spent 
large sums; and they were soon destroyed or 
made useless. While this work was doing parties 
of English light horse scoured the country to the 
distance of some four leagues, and had. several 
little skirmishes with the French troops who were 
Avaiting in the neighbourhood for reinforce¬ 
ments. As soon as intelligence reached Bligh 
that these reinforcements were coming, he levied 
about 3000/. sterling upon the unfortunate town, 
carried off some brass cannons abd mortars, which 
were afterwards exhibited for a few days in Hyde 
Park as trophies of victory, re-embarked his men, 
and sailed back to the English coast. But in 
about a fortnight Bligh returned to St. Maloes to 
make another attempt there. That town was again 
found much too strong. The English armament had 
been weakened; hut, as it had been so long hover¬ 
ing about and seesawing between the two coasts, it 
was not likely that the French would weaken the 
garrison and defences of St. Maloes. General 
Bligh, however, landed his troops in the hay of 
St. Lunaire, about two leagues to the westward of 
St.MuloCB. The lauding was beautifully per- 

• " Lord Grow Snckvillc said, ho would no longer go buccaneer- 


formed under the eye of Howe, but we cannot 
possibly discover what it was intended the men 
should do when landed. They were scarcely on 
shore when an autumnal gale made it impossible 
for Howe to keep the ships where they were. 
Perhaps it was not easy to re-embark the troops, 
who had done all the work that could be done 
there when they had burned some fifteen or twenty 
sloops and fishing-boats. Howe went away with 
the fleet to the safer bay of St. Cas, a few leagues 
off, arranging with Bligh that the troops should 
march by land to that hay. On the 8th of Sep¬ 
tember Bligh began his march, and met with some 
annoyance from the peasantry, who fired at his 
men from hedges and houses. Yet he neither 
hurried his march nor took the shortest road, and 
his men went rambling about as if they had landed 
in a newly discovered country. On the following 
morning he had some smart skirmishing near the 
village of Matignon; hut two buttalions of French 
drawn up at a little distance dispersed as the Eng¬ 
lish grenadiers advanced towards them. That 
night he encamped on the open ground about three 
miles from the bay of St. Cas, and there received 
certain intelligence that the Duke d’Aiguillon had 
erased the country from Brest, and was within six 
miles of him with a considerable regular army and 
some regiments of militia. The English ministry, 
who could hardly pretend that they were going to 
take Paris with G000 men—who could not even 
take a third-rate town—gave out that the chief ob¬ 
ject of these expeditions was to assist the King of 
Prussia, by obliging the French to keep a consi¬ 
derable part of their forces on their own coasts in¬ 
stead of sending them to the Avar in Germany. 
How, then, could General Bligh expect to make a 
march by land along that particular part of the 
coast, which had been threatened for four months, 
without encountering a force superior to his oavu ? 
But even when Bligh knew that d'Aiguillon Avas 
so near he did not make haste to the port, which 
was still nearer. He stayed in his encampment 
all night, and did not reach the bay of St. Cas till 
nine the next morning. The French general fol¬ 
lowed close in his rear, yet did not venture to 
attack till tAvo-thirds of his little army were rc-eru- 
barked. Then the French pounced upon their 
prey as they were engaged among the rocks or in 
a hollow way that led doAvn to them. The rear 
guard, consisting of the British grenadiers and 
half of a regiment of guards under the command 
of General Dury, and not exceeding in all 1500 
men, fought for a short time with wonderful 
bravery; but General Dury was shot, and, run¬ 
ning into the sea, perished there; Sir John Armi- 
tage, one of the volunteers of fortune, met with the 
same fate; many of the gallant young officers of 
the guards were picked out by French musketeers 
standing on rocks right above their heads; and, 
after a frightful carnage, the men broke away from 
their ranks, and were nearly all either slaughtered 
or made prisoners by the pursuing crowds of the 
French soldiery or the vindictive peasantry* 
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It was well for Pitt’s popularity that the fleet 
and army in America began to furnish better mate¬ 
rials for his gazettes. He had wisely appreciated, 
the genius and daring of Wolfe, had procured his 
promotion, and sent him across the Atlantic to 
serve with General Amherst, who had taken the 
chief command out of the hands of Abercrombie*. 
Amherst, with Wolfe and 14,000 men, partly 
raised in the colonies, embarked with Admiral 
Boscawen for the island of Cape Breton. Bos- 
cawen destroyed five French men-of-war that lay 
to cover Louisburg, took five French frigates, and 
landed the troops, who by the 27th of July made 
themselves masters of the whole island. Out of 
compliment to the minister, they changed the 
name of Louisburg, the capital, into that of Pitts¬ 
burg. General Abercrombie* who undertook the 
reduction of all the French forts on the lakes 
George and Champlain, was repulsed with tho loss 
of 800 men at Ticonderago; but Brigadier Forbes 
and Colonel Bradstrcct, whom Abercrombie hud 
detached for those services, took Fort Dutjucsne, 
on the Ohio, and Fort Frontenac on the northern 
hank of the St. Lawrence, at the point where that 
river issues from Lake Ontario. The French were 
dispirited and their systems disorganised; the In¬ 
dians began to forsake them and make treaties with 
the English, whereby they engaged to tomahawk 
and scalp the French for King George as they had 
formerly tomahawked and scalped the English for 
King Louis. Pitt’s official humanity was not 
shocked: he spoke of the Indian nations aB effective 
and valuable allies! Although there remained much 
to do, it was evident the tables were completely 
turned, and that the French, instead of driving us 
out of Nova Scotia, would themselves be driven out 
of the Canadas. The French flag was fast disap¬ 
pearing from the ocean ; our privateers picked up 
nearly all their merchantmen, and our men-of-war 
defeated theirs wherever they met them, with but 
few and trilling exceptions. An expedition con¬ 
quered the French islands of Guadeloupe, Deseada, 
and Marigalante, in the West Indies; another 
took the French island of Goree, to the south of 
Senegal; and Fort Louis on the river Senegal was 
reduced and occupied as an English factory. In 
the East Indies Clive consolidated his advantages 
and interests by land, and Admiral Poeockc gained 
many advantages by sea. Pocoekc, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Admiral Watson, lately deceased, in the 
command of our squadron on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, was reinforced from England with several 
ships, and in the month of March he fought a 
drawn battle with the French admiral, d’Apchd, 
who was carrying reinforcements to Pondicherry, 
under the command of General Lally, an officer of 
Irish extraction, who afterwards distinguished 
himself greatly in India. Pococke broke two of 
his captains by court-martial for not having be¬ 
haved so well as he expected, and then went again 
in quest of the French admiral. In the month of 
August he completely defeated d’Apchd, who bore 
away with the remains of his shattered squadron 


for the island of Bourbon, leaving the command 
of the Indian seas to the English admiral. 

In the mean while our good ally, Frederick, was 
again fighting against armies of Austrians, Impe¬ 
rialists, Russians, Swedes, and French, and was 
not allowed to go into quarters at all. In the 
depth of winter Count Fermor, with 100,000 
Russians, burst into Prussia, took many towiiB, 
and forced the inhabitants to swear allegiance to 
the Czarina Elizabeth. But this did not prevent 
Frederick from prosecuting to n successful end the 
siege of Schweidnitz, and undertaking the siege of 
Olhnutz, in Moravia, which had been the principal 
station for provisioning and arming the Austrian 
forces. Marshal Daun advanced with a large 
army to the relief of Ollnmtz, and then, leaving a 
part of his army to cover Silesia, Frederick marched 
off with 20,000 men to make head against the 
Russians, who were bombarding his good town of 
Custrin. After an extraordinary march, and a 
still more extraordinary battle, winch lasted lrorn 
nine in the morning till seven at night, he obliged 
“ that savage and undaunted people” to retire. It 
was said of the Russians that no people ever took 
so much killing. Their movements were slow 
and heavy; the generalship of their leaders was 
contemptible; but the men stood like rocks. The 
carnage was frightful. Incensed at the barbarities 
which had been committed on their own soil, a 
cry was heard all along the line—“ The Prussians 
give no quarter (o-dny—“ Nor do we,” re¬ 
sponded the Russians. Nearly 20,000 of the 
latter were left on the field; and yet the remainder 
moved off at a slow pace, and did not fully eva¬ 
cuate the Prussian provinces till the end of Octo¬ 
ber. From this great battle of Custrin, or Zorn- 
dorf, as it is more generally called, Frederick 
marched away for Saxony, where his brother. 
Prince Henry, had been driven by the Imperialists 
and Austrians back upon Dresden; but on his 
way he was unexpectedly met by Marshal Daun, 
who defeated him in the battle, of Ilochkirchen, 
where Frederick lost nearly all his artillery, 5500 
men, and one of the best of his generals, Ibe brave. 
Scottish veteran and exile, Marshal Keith, who 
fell mortally wounded in the nrms of an English 
volunteer. But scarcely one of Frederick’s gene¬ 
rals escaped unwounded; and Prince Francis of 
Brunswick had his head taken off by a cannon¬ 
ball. The news of the victory of Hochkirchen 
threw the court of Vienna into transports of joy, as 
if the hero of so many astonishing victories was to 
he undone by one defeat. After keeping his ground 
for several days in face of Daun, who did not ven¬ 
ture upon a second attack, Frederick went away 
with a grin and a sneer, saying that the game was 
not yet lost—that Daun did not know how to play 
his cards! And in a brief space of time lie com¬ 
pelled the Austrians and Imperialists to abandon 
all their sieges, to clear out of Saxony, Silesia, and 
Pomerania, and retire for winter quarters into 
their own territories. And Frederick’s much 
esteemed general, Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
4 ii 2 
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with the Hanoverians and Hessians, seemed almost 
as successful upon the Rhine. After driving the 
Count of Clermont out of Germany he pursued 
him, crossed the Rhine, came up with him near 
Crevelt, and gained a complete victory. Prince 
Ferdinand, however, was obliged to recross the 
Rhine to meet the Prince of Soubise, who had got 
into Hesse with another French force. On the 
14th of August the prince was joined by the Duke 
of Marlborough and the English auxiliaries, who 
amounted to about 12,000 men. But these Eng¬ 
lish troops had scarcely taken the field when an 
epidemic disorder broke out among them, which 
thinned their numbers and carried off the Duke of 
Marlborough. The command then devolved to 
the incapable and imperious Lord George Sackville, 
who thought it unworthy of an English Lord to 
submit to the commands of a German Prince. It 
appears that quarrels between them began imme¬ 
diately, and that the gallant and good-natured 
Lord Granby, after attempting in vain to moderate 
the pride of Lord George Sackville, sided with 
Prince Ferdinand. In spite, however, of these 
dissensions the Prince of Soubise was well beaten 
and driven out of Hesse; and King George, at 
the end of the campaign, sent his nephew, the 
King of Prussia, his hearty thanks for having 
lent him so good a general as Prince Ferdinand.* 
Parliament re-assembled on the 23rd of Novem¬ 
ber, when Pitt told them that the war must be 
carried on with increased vigour, und that, as war 
was now more expensive than in former times, 
additional millions must be raised. The addresses 
of both Houses justified and panegyrised the con¬ 
duct of ministers; not a word was said about this 
being a war for the defence of Hanover—but our 
conquests in America were upheld as worth the 
money we were spending. Thanks were voted to 
Amherst and Boscawen, and ministers were ap¬ 
plauded for their plans and their wisdom in select¬ 
ing the best men to carry them into execution. 
Sir Richard Grosvenor, a young converted Tory, 
called Mr. Pitt “ a blazing star.” In the heat 
of this enthusiasm an army of 95,000 British 
troops and 7000 foreigners was voted, and about 
12,000,000/. was raised for the service of the en¬ 
suing year. ■ At this moment the French govern¬ 
ment was so miserably poor that they could not 
spare money for the support of their unfortunate 
subjects who crowded our prisons as prisoners of 
war, to the number of 24,000; and, but for cha¬ 
ritable subscriptions set on foot by the English 
people, many of these unfortunate Frenchmen 
might have been starved.f 

• Archcnholz.—'Voltaire.—Frederick's own Account of llio Seven 
Years’ War.—Lord Dover, Life of Frederick.—Walpole, Memoirs 
and Lcitvn. 

i It is to this subscription for the French prisoners that Goldsmith 
alludes in his " Citizen of the World,” Letter xxiii."Their coun¬ 
tryman were informed of their deplorable situation; but they, more 
intent on annoying their enemies than relieving their friends, re¬ 
fused the least assistance. The English now saw thousands of their 
fellow-ereatures starving in every prison, forsnken hy those whose 
duty it was to protect them, labouring with disease, and without 
clothes to keep off the severity of the season. National benevolence 
prevailed over national animosity—their prisoners were, indeed, 
enemies, but they were enemies in distress; they ceased to be hatc- 


In the course of this year the ignominious 
punishment of the pillory, as applicable to literary 
offences, was revived; but Pitt’s ministry dropped 
lite cutting oft’ of cars, which had so usually at¬ 
tended it in former times. The victim was Dr.Sheb- 
beare, a reviewer, pamphleteer, and author of many 
bhoks now forgotten. He had begun his career as 
a hot Jacobite, and had written many hitter things 
against the Hanoverian succession. According to 
Horace Walpole, the Doctor had long declared he 
would write himself into a place or the pillory; 
and he had gone such enormous lengths, that the 
warmest friends to the liberty of the press could 
scarcely regret his chastisement. He had recently 
published several “ Letters to the People of Eng¬ 
land,” taking as his motto, in allusion to the white 
horse in the arms of Hanover, this passage from 
the Revelations :—“ I looked, and behold a pale 
horse, and his name that sate on him was Death, 
and Hell followed with him.” The bitterest part ol' 
his works was a satire on King William and George 
I.; but Murray, now chief justice and Lord Mans¬ 
field, laid it down for law, that satires even on dead 
kings were punishable. The Doctor was sentenced 
in the Court of King’s Bench to stand in the pil¬ 
lory, to he imprisoned for three years, and then to 
find security in 1000/. for his good behaviour for 
seven years. Shebbearc caused to he dispersed 
printed hand-hills, inviting the friends of the 
liberty of the press and of old England to beat 
Charing Cross by twelve o'clock of the 5th of De¬ 
cember, to see the British champion : and on that 
day when he mounted the pillory it was surrounded 
by many thousands, who received him with three 
cheers and tremendous huzzas. Perhaps out of 
respect to one who occupied the position of a gen¬ 
tleman and scholar—perhaps, in part, through 
fear of the multitude,—the sheriff did not execute 
the worst part of the sentence, and the Doctor 
stood on, rather than in, the pillory, and was 
allowed to have a footman holding an umbrella to 
keep off the rain. Colonel Brudencl, who is de¬ 
scribed as “ a hot-headed, foolish young officer,” 
threatened the sheriff on the spot for allowing there 
indulgences; and subsequently the King’s Bench 
took up the business and prosecuted the sheriff. 
But one thing was;* clear—the time was gone by 
for pillorying authors. In the next reign Shebbearc 
was pensioned hy the court.* Another doctor who 
had been guilty of absolute treason was threatened 
with a much more serious punishment. This was 
Dr. Florence Hensey, an indigent physician, who 
for a paltry pension had been acting as a spy for 
the French ministry, and sending them intelligence 
of our naval and military preparations. He had 

ful when they no longor continued to be formidable: forgetting, 
therefore, their national hatred, the men who were bTave enough to 
conquer, were generous enough to forgive; and they whom all the 
world seem to have disclaimed at lost found pity and redress from 
those they attempted to subdue. A subscription was opened, ample 
charities collected, proper necessaries procured, and the poor gay 
sons of a merry nation wcto once more taught to resume their former 

was pensioned at the same time as Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
which led some droll to say that his majesty (George III.) had taken 
into pay a SAe-bear aud a i/t-bcar I 
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been the first to give notice of our design upon 
Rochefort. The sentence of death as a traitor was 
passed upon him in all its horrible forms; but or. 
the morning fixed for his execution lie received 
the royal pardon, upon condition of leaving Eng¬ 
land for ever. Smollet suggests that he may have 
earned forgiveness by some material discoveries, 
or that the English minister may have found him 
so insignificant as to be ashamed of taking his life: 
but Walpole, who knew more of the secret wheels 
at work, says that he owed his pardon to d’Abrcu, 
the Spanish ambassador, whose physician he was, 
and who visited him often in prison ;* and as, at 
the moment, Pitt was most anxious to conciliate 
Spain, it seems the more likely that this was the 
intervention which saved llcnsey from Tyburn, 
Smollet, whose sympathies as an author and pre¬ 
judices as a politician were engaged for Shebbcarc, 
contrasts their fates with some heat. “ This good 
man,” he says, “ suffered more for having given 
vent to the unguarded effusions of mistaken zeal, 
couched in the language of passion and scurrility, 
than was inflicted upon Hcnscy, a convicted traitor, 
who had acted as a spy for France, and betrayed 
his own country for hire.”t 
A bill for explaining and extending the act of 
Habeas Corpus, with the intention of rendering 
that great safeguard of our liberty still stronger 
and of more universal application, was brought 
into the House of Lords, with slight chance of suc¬ 
cess. llu; king talked openly against the bill at 
his levee; and it was understood that his majesty 
would take offence at those who voted for it. “ lie 
was a king,” says Walpole, “ and could not desire 
to reduce the prerogative lower than it had been 
delivered to him.”{ It appears, however, that 
George’s objections arose principally from his ap¬ 
prehension that the bill would interfere with the 
discipline of the forces, and reduce too much his 
power and that of his officers over subjects serving 
in the army and navy. The bill was in its essence 
a Whiggish bill; or at least it was in accordance 
with the spirit of the old Whigs who had made 
the Revolution of 1688; yet the Russclls and Ca¬ 
vendishes of the day now voted against it. “ The 
Lords,” says Walpole, “ were become so much 
more considerable than they had been before the 
Revolution, that they were in no danger from the 
crown; and, when they do not fear it themselves, 
they will always be ready to uphold it. They look 
on themselves as distinct from the rest of the na¬ 
tion ; and, at best, leave the people to be taken 
care of by their representatives, the Commons. 
As jealous of, and as fond of, their privileges, as 
the king of his prerogative, they arc attentive to 
maintain them, and deem the rights of the people 
rather encroachments than* a common interest.” 
We believe this to be not only true in the main, 
hut also the inevitable consequence of our consti¬ 
tutional structure, which in many respects may 
Btand the more firmly from this opposition of views 

* Memoir* of George II. t History. 

t Memoir*. 


and interests; and, if we have any doubt as to 
Walpole’s censure being somewhat too severe, or 
not applicable to the House of Lords at all times, 
we cannot but admit its applicability to the vast 
majority of the peers of that day, any more than 
we can allow ourselves to doubt that they were 
what he describes them—“ a tame, subservient, 
incapable set of men.”* The bench of bishops, 
too much in the habit of complaisance to the court, 
opposed a bill which the king disliked. The 
Duke of Bedford, the head of the Russclls, silently 
acquiesced in its rejection ; but the Duke of De¬ 
vonshire, the heir of the House of Cavendish, be¬ 
came an active emissary to procure votes against 
it. “A Cavendish,” says Walpole, “soliciting 
against the Habeas Corpus, was a phenomenon!” 
But Pitt’s Lord Temple spoke repeatedly and 
earnestly in favour of the’bill, to the no small an¬ 
noyance of his official colleague, the Duke of New¬ 
castle, “ who,” says Walpole, “ though approach¬ 
ing to seventy, still appeared in the full vigour of 
his nonsense.” Lord Hardwicke proposed taking 
the opinions of the judges. But this bench was 
very far from being unanimous: Foster, who ex¬ 
cused himself from attending in the House of 
Lords, on the ground of his wife’s dangerous ill¬ 
ness, was zealous for the bill, and published a 
large pamphlet in support of it; Wilmot spoke 
warmly against the bill; and. his learned brother 
Bathurst spoke as warmly against Wilmot. The 
rest disagreed on sundry points and clauses, so 
that Lord Temple now pleaded for the bill on the 
very disagreement of the judges; and moved, as 
a part of the bill, that an affidavit of confinement 
ought to be cause for the judges to grant the writ 
of habeas corpus. The new and pious Lord 
Lyttelton accused Temple of speaking disrespect¬ 
fully of the judges, and said that his words in any 
other place would be a defamatory libel. Temple 
started up, exclaiming, “ This is impertinence I 
will not bear;” and the House thought itself 
obliged to interfere in order to prevent a duel. 
Lord Mansfield then took the rejection of the bill 
upon himself, and delivered one of his most argu¬ 
mentative, and, at the same time, most eloquent 
speeches. Still, however, they would not venture 
directly to reject the bill. Hardwicke artfully said 
that he agreed that all the judges ought to have 
equal power in granting the writ; and that he 
would move to order the judges to bring in a bill 
to that effect the next session. Temple and his 
very weak minority seemed glad to catch at this 
evasive proposal; and the bill was heard of no 
more!—until our own day, when men felt its jus¬ 
tice and necessity, and it was passed without any 
reference to the judgcs.f 
a. i). 1759.J—New taxes were called for to 

• Memoir*. 

f lu the year 1816. 

| In the month of January of this year died Anne, the kin);’* eldest 
daughter, prince** royal of England, dowager of Orange, and (lou- 
vernante of the Hutch republic during the minority of her son. II 
is said that her last oOiees had been emuloyed in preventing a rup¬ 
ture lietween Ureat .Britain and Uolluiid, which was ready to break 
out on account of the many captures mode by our cruisers of Hutch 
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support our conquests and military glory. Duties 
were laid upon sugar and other dry goods. Pitt 
thought that a tax upon hops would be better than 
a duty upon sugar—that a tax upon wine "or linen 
would be preferable to that upon dry goods—but, 
that the West thing of all would be a bill of general 
excise like that proposed by Sir Robert Walpole, 
which Pitt had vehemently opposed at the time, 
losing his comctcy of horBe for his opposition. 
While the head of Pitt was filled with splendid 
schemes of foreign conquest, a message was re¬ 
ceived from the king, importing that his majesty 
desired to be enabled to collect the militia and 
march them out of their several counties, as he 
apprehended the French intended an invasion. 
And, in fact, there had been for some time a great 
Sjdr and show of preparation all alapg the French 
iosst—a gathering of flat-bottomed boats, &c. 
That court had even notified to the Dutch that they 
intended to invade England, adding, with great 
modesty, that they did not intend to disturb the 
established succession in the House of Hanover, 
hut only to chastise England for her late attempts 
on their coasts. Our militia were called out, and 
out 24,000 and odd prisoners of war were marched 
■ up into the interior of the island and put under the 
guard of our militiamen^ It is true that we had 
only 12,000 regular*troops in England; but then 
the dominion of ti)6 Mas ours. To meet and 
dissipate the apprehended Storm before it should 
reach our shores, Admiral Rodney was dispatched 
to the French coaBts. He bombarded Havre-de- 
Grace, set fire to the town in several places, and, at 
an enormous expense to the English, did consider¬ 
able damage to the French. Shortly after, Admiral 
Boscawen, who had returned from America to 
take the command in the Mediterranean, sent three 
ships of the line into the outer harbour of Toulon 
against some French ships that were lying there. 
The French on shore opened a tremendous fire 
from some masked batteries which Boscawen had 
not seen; the three attacking ships were scrioMljr 
injured, and the admiral felt himself obligctpto 
descend the Mediterranean to Gibraltar, in fljpsNr 
to refit. The commander of the Toulon fleet, M. 
de la Clue, whose object it was to get out into the 
ocean and join the Brest fleet under M. Conflans, 
thinking the opportunity favourable, slid down the 
Mediterranean soon after Boscawen’s departure 
from Toulon. He was not wholly deceived in his 
calculations—he got through the straits of Gibral¬ 
tar—but Boscawen watched and followed, and fell 
upon him off Cape Lagos, in Portugal. De la 

vessels carrying warlike and other supplies 'to the French settle¬ 
ments in America and the Indies. Hut the States-Gonernl, once bo 
powerful and heroic at sen. had lost nearly all their strength and 
quite all their spirit: they wished to remain neutral, because, if they 
joined the English, the French would invade them by land, and if 
they joined the French, the triumphant navy of England would 
sweep them from the seas. Besides, the profits of their carrying 
trade were more than enough to compensate the occasional seizure 
if their ships. They talked lend, but they never for a moment con- 
, template*! a wot with England. " 

In the autumn of the same year die*! the Lady Elizabeth of Eng¬ 
land, second daughter to the late Prince of Wales. She was in her 
eighteenth year, had more wit and vivacity than any of the family, 
but was deformed and homely in person. 


Clue, after fighting very gallantly, was mortally 
wounded; his ship, esteemed the finest in the 
French navy, and three other first-rate ships, 
struck to Boscawen, and a fifth was driven on 
shore and burnt. This battle was fought on the 
18th of August. On the 20th of November Sir 
Edward Hawke, who had been driven from the 
coast he had been blockading, returned to the 
neighbourhood of Brest, and found that M. Con¬ 
flans had stolen out with his fleet, and was then 
near at hand in Quiberon Bay. It blew a storm 
at the time, yet Hawke, disregarding the dangers 
of a lee-shore, off a coast roughened with rocks 
and sand-banks, and covered with an hostile and 
brave population, went at once to the attack, even 
before half his ships had joined him. The Eng¬ 
lish had twenty-three ships in all, the French only 
twenty-one; but many of the English did not 
come up in time to engage; and, what was of still 
greater advantage to the French, they were shel¬ 
tered among the rocks and banks, and the Eng¬ 
lish, in a gale of wind, had to go through narrow 
and most dangerous passes in order to attack 
them. Commodore Howe, now, by the death of 
his elder brother, who had been slain in Ame¬ 
rica, Lord Howe, attacked the great French ship 
the ‘ Formidable,’ with fury, and came so close to 
her in a trough of that Btormy sea, that her prow 
struck his ship’s waist and drove in her lower tier 
of guns. The thick darkness of a November night 
fell upon this scene of horror, and slackened the 
fire of the English, whose guns had been out-roar¬ 
ing the elements. Conflans’ own ship and ano¬ 
ther were driven on shore and burnt; two more 
were sunk, one was taken, and another struck her 
colours, but afterwards got off, as the storm pre¬ 
vented the English sailors taking possession of 
her. Favoured by the night, seven ships got away 
into the river Vilaine, where they were covered by 
land-batteries, and eight others escaped in a shat¬ 
tered, hopeless condition to different ports on that 
coast. Two of our ships were lost in the storm, 
but the crews were saved; and even in the vessels 
which* had been most hotly engaged the loss in 
killed’WPT'wounded was estimated as very mode¬ 
rated 'pM said not above eight or ten of our ships 
were Mtkally engaged in' obtaining this decisive 
victory, which, for the time, put an end to the 
navy and the hopes of France, and to all English 
apprehensions of invasion. A little episode, how¬ 
ever, remains to be mentioned—“ a codicil to the 
lofty plan of invading these kingdoms in various 
parts at once.”* M. Thurot, a daring adventurer, 
who had distinguished himBelf as a privateer, got 
out of Dunkirk with four or five small frigates a 
short time before the battle in Quiberon Bay, in¬ 
tending to make a diversion either in Scotland or 
somewhere in Ireland, where the discontent of the 
people had risen almost to a rebellion, and where 
there was no want of French agents to stir up the 
flame. Thurot, after roving about for nearly three 
months in the northern sea, lost two of his ships 

* Horace Walpole, Memoir* of George II. 
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und half of liis men. About the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary of the following year (1760) he put into 
the Isle of Islay, procured some provisions, and 
then made for Carrickfergus on the Irish coast, a 
defenceless town, which he took and plundered 
after a short blockade and a battle of stones and 
brickbats on the part of the inhabitants. But he 
was soon scared away by the approach of troops 
sent by the lord-lieutenant, the Duke of Bedford, 
and Thurot took to his ships, taking along with 
him the poor mayor of Carrickfergus and three of 
the principal inhabitants. But three English ships 
under the command of Captain Elliot put out after 
him from Kinsale, came up with him in the 
Irish Channel, and boarded his own ship. The 
brave fellow fought as if he had been carrying the 
blood-red flag of a pirate, and could expect no 
quarter, and fell covered with wounds on his own 
deck. After his death Elliot found it an easy task 
to take the three ships and carry them all as prizes 
into the Isle of Man. 

But the great harvest of laurels this year 
was in those lands “ thut see the Atlantic wave 
their mom restore.” The Canadas had been 
left open to attack the year before, and the de¬ 
feated, impoverished, bankrupt Louis XV.,, had 
not been able to succour them* The^tUiie was 
come for executing Pitt’s great scheme* #|fid he 
had now wisely insisted that the execution of it 
should be entrusted to a hero. The king, who 
thought only of antiquity and seniority in the 
service, selected old Hopson, who may have been 
a very respectable jog-trot veteran, though lie had 
certainly never done anything to distinguish him¬ 
self as a general. Pitt, who would have his own 
way, put forward Wolfe, now a lieutenant-general 
of his own promoting ; and never was choice more 

• Tho tnrm bankrupt is scarcely used in a figurative sense. Three 
arrets were published by the court of France, suspending payment* 
of orders on the treasury, and the interest due on capital vested in 
the treasury and public fund*. The king, the princes of tho blood, 
and the chief nobility were obliged to send their plate to tho Mint to 
lie coined into money. Au English wit inserted in ono of our news¬ 
papers, as an addition to the list of bankrupts‘“ Louis le Petit, of 
the city of Paris, peacebreaker, dealer, and chapman.” The French 
nation, not without reason, attributed all their disgraces and impo¬ 
verishment to the indolence of Louis XV. and the ascendancy of his 
mistren, Madame Pompadour, who told places, appointed gene¬ 
rals, &c, 


fortunate to a minister, though it sent his admired 
soldier to an early grave. “ Ambition, activity, 
industry, passion for the service, were conspicuous 
in Wolfe: lie seemed to breathe .for nothing hut 
fame, and lost no moments in qualifying himself 
to compass his object.”* The military scheme, 
after being subjected to various alterations, was 
finally arranged thus:—Wolfe was to advance 
with a part of our forces and seize Quebec, the 
capital of the French provinces; General Amherst, 
with a second division, ^is toipocupy Crown Point, 
reduce fort Ticonderngo, then crosB Lake Cham¬ 
plain, fall down the St. Lawretace, and join Wolfe 
under the walls of Quebec j while General Pri- 
deaux, with a third division and a considerable 
body of wild Indians, was to invest Niagara, then 
embark on Lake Ontario, besiege and carry Mont¬ 
real, and then form his junction with Wolfe and 
Amherst under the capital. These combined 
movements had generally failed even when natural 
obstacles were far less numerous, and the distances 
to he traversed by the different corps far shorter ; 
and when Wolfe got near to Quebec he found him- 
scfjjf alone with the division he had brought. Am- 
ha$t had, indeed, carried Crown Point and Ti- 
cohlerago, andPrideaux had made,,himself muster 
of Niagara; hut there they stopped. No blame, 
we believe, attaches either to Amherst or Prideaux, 
who were checked by a variety of circumstances 
and difficulties, some of which, at least, ought to 
have been foreseen and provided for by those who 
planned the campaign. Nor does the honour of 
Wolfe at all rest on his being the first at the place 
of rendezvous; for he was curried by sea and then 
up the St. Lawrence by Admiral Saunders, whose 
ships and seamen remained to co-opcrate. About 
the last day of June Wolfe disembarked his troops 
upon the large and fertile Isle of Orleans, a little 
below Quebec. Here he erected some batteries, 
which Montcalm, a French general, vainly at¬ 
tempted to prevent by throwing a strong detach¬ 
ment across the river. Wolfe also prepared a 
military hospital and works to secure his stores. 
He attempted to reconcile th4 'Canadians on the 
* Iloroco Walpole, Memoirs of George. II. 
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island by friendly proclamations; but those rough 
people joined scalping parties of wild Indians that 
were sculking among the woods, and butchered all 
the English stragglers they could surprise. While 
the fleet lay at the Isle of Orleans it was exposed 
to great diingcr; and if once the fleet had been 
destroyed, or even driven from its post, nothing 
would have remained for Wolfe but a surrender. 
The troops were scarcely landed when a terrible 
storm blew down the river, driving several of 
their large ships from their anchors, and making 
the transports run foul of one another. Seme of 
the smaller craft foundered, and a considerable 
number of boats swamped. While they wen; in 
this confusion the enemy sent down from Quebec 
seven fire-ships, which made for the thickest part 
of our shipping; but the. British sailors grappled 
these, fire-ships, towed them away to the banks, 
and left them fast aground, where they lay burn¬ 
ing to the water’s edge without doing any mis¬ 
chief ; and some radcaux or rafts piled up with 
combustible materials, and sent down after the 
fire-ships had failed, were treated in the same 
manner by our seamen, who behaved with admi¬ 
rable spirit. Quebec by this time was strongly 
fortified, and its natural situation always rendered 
it formidable to an assailaut; for it stands on a 
steep rock at the confluence of the St. Charles and 
St. Lawrence,, and these rivers, rocks, and ravines 
render it inaccessible on three of its sides. Mont¬ 
calm, as brave an officer as Wolfe, covered the 
town with 10,000 men, having posted himself on 
the left bank of the St. Charles, with encampments 
extending as far as the river Montmorcnci, and 
with entrenchments thrown up at every accessible 
place. With an inferior force Wolfe resolved to 
attack Montcalm in this position. “ When,” lie 
says in a letter to Pitt, “ that succours of all kinds 
had been’thrown into Quebec, that five batteries of 
regular troops, some of the troops of the colony, 
and every Canadian that was able to bear arms, 
besides several nations of savages, had taken the 
field in a very advantageous situation, I could not 
flatter myself that I should be able to reduce the 
place. I sought, jiowever, an occasion to attack 
their army, knowing well that with these troops I 
was able to fight, mid tlifit a victory might disperse 
them.” On the Oth of July, at night, he crossed the 
north channel of the St* Lawrence, and encamped 
near Montcalm’s left, the river Montmorcnci being 
between them. * On the following morning, a 
company of rangers which lie threw out were 
almost annihilated, in a wood, by a body of wild 
Indians. He carefully examined the course of the 
Montmorcnci, and found it fordable at a place about 
ihreo miles up; but the opposite hank was entrench¬ 
ed, and steep and woody, and lie gave up the idea 
of crossing there. His escort was twice attacked by 
the Indians, who, though repulsed, killed or wound¬ 
ed some forty men. On the 18th of July, tw r o 
English men-of-war, two armed Bloops, and two 
transports, with troops on hoard, passed by the 
town of Quebec, and got into what is called the 


Upper River, and close to Wolfe’s encampment 
on the Montmorcnci. The French had placed 
§ome ships, and floating batteries under the town, 
to prevent the passage of our ships, but their 
fire did little damage. With the assistance of 
these ships, which had got into the Upper River, 
Wolfe reconnoitred the banks, and threw Colonel 
Carleton on shore, with a detachment, to make a 
diversion, and tempt Montcalm, or part of his 
forces, out of their entrenchments. But the 
French general stayed where lie was, kept his 
men in their strong posts, and left Wolfe to seek 
ail avenue to attack him. At last, on the 31st of 
July, Wolfe attacked Montcalm in his entrench¬ 
ments : leaving Brigadier Townshend to ford the 
Montmorenei and attack in flank, lie, with the. 
help of the ships and the fleet’s boats, threw him¬ 
self on the beach, and attacked in front. The 
Centurion ship of war was so placed as to check 
the fire of a French battery, which commanded 
the ford of the Montmorcnci; and two transports 
drawing little water were furnished with guns, and 
sent close in shore to cover the place which Wolfe 
had selected for liis landing; but these two vessels 
could not get near enough to be of much use,—a 
number of boats tilled with soldiers grounded 
upon a ledge of rocks,—time was lost, in getting 
them oft,—and Wolfe was obliged to send an officer 
to stop Townshend, who was crossing the ford. 
The French, meanwhile, haft crowded their artil¬ 
lery on the point, menaced, which was a rising 
ground beyond the river bank; and, galled by 
their lire, the English grenadiers, as soon as they 
were landed, rushed tumultuously up towards the. 
entrenchments, without waiting for the corps which 
were to sustain them and join in the attack. In¬ 
deed, Townshend, though upon bis march in very 
good order, was still at some distance, and Brigadier 
Munckton had not got his men out of the boats. 
The grenadiers were met in the teeth by a lire tou 
terrible for the bravest of them, and they fell back 
in confusion after sustaining a great loss. Slill 
further deterred by the approach of night, and 
the ominous roaring of the St. Lawrence.—for the 
mighty tide was retiring and a storm was setting 
in,—Wolfe gave up his attack and withdrew his 
men. “ The French,” he says, “ did not attempt 
to interrupt us; but some of. their savages came 
down to murder such wounded as could not be 
brought oft, and to Bcalp the dead as their custom 
is.” His situation seemed growing desperate, and 
his health began to fail him. In his letter to Pitt, 
which was written from his head quarters at 
Montmorenei on the 2d of September, more than 
a month after this failure, he confessed that he 
had descended to the dubiousness and despondency 
of consulting a council of war. After saying that 
he had been suffering by a fever, he adds,—“ I 
found myself so ill, and am still so weak, that I 
begged the general officers to consult together for 

the public utility. To the uncommon 

strength of this country, the enemy have added, 
for & defence of the river, a great number of 
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floating batteries and boats. By the vigilance of 
tliesc and the Indians round our posts, it has been 
impossible ■ to execute anything by surprise. . 

We have almost the whole force of Canada to op¬ 
pose. In this situation there is such a choice of 
difficulties, that 1 own myself at a loss how to de¬ 
termine. The affairs of Great Britain require tile 
most vigorous measures; lnit then.the courage of 
a handful of brave men should be exerted only 
where there is some hope of a favourable event.” 
When this letter reached England, it excited con¬ 
sternation and anger. Pitt feared that he had been 
mistaken in his favourite general, and that the 
next news would be, either that lie lmd been 
destroyed or had capitulated. But. in the. con¬ 
clusion of his melancholy epistle, Wolfe had 
said lie would do his best—and that best turned 
out a miracle in war. He declared that he would 
rather die than he brought, to a court-martial for 
miscarrying, and in conjunction with Admiral 
Saunders he concerted a plan for scaling the 
heights of Abraham, and gaining possession of the 
elevated plateau at the back of Quebec, on the side 
where the. fortifications were the weakest, as the 
French engineers lmd trusted to the precipices and 
the river beneath. In order to deceive the enemy, 
the admiral sailed some three or four leagues 
higher up the river, lay there as if intent on other 
business, and then, on the night of the 12th of 
September, glided down the river upd put out. all 
his boats to land the troops under the heights of 
Abraham. Through the darkness of the night, 
and the skill and caution of the seamen, the 
French sentinnls posted along the banks of the 
river, and even close to the narrow ledge of rock 
selected for the disembarkation, were all passed 
without notice or alarm t given, and the English 
soldiers were landed by boatfuls at a time. The 
first, that landed were some Highlanders, who began 
bi climb the steep face of the rocks, using their 
Imnds more than their feet, and grasping at every 
hush and bough, or projection, that could facilitate 
their ascent. The Highlanders were followed in 
the same manner by the English light infantry and 
those, by the line. There was a French guard over 
their heads, and hearing a rustling noise, but see¬ 
ing nothing, these fellows fired down the precipice 
at random. Our men then fired up into the air, 
and also at random; but, terrified" at so strange 
and unexpected an attempt, the French piquet ran 
off, all but the captain, who was .wounded and 
taken prisoner, and who begged our officers to 
sign a certificate of his courage, lest hr should be 
punished as corrupted, believing that Wolfe’s 
hold enterprise would be deemed impossible with¬ 
out corruption. That general now stood on the 
heights of Abraham; but he had no artillery with 
him, and excessive fatigue and disease, the French 
and the wild Indians, had reduced his army to 
less than 5000 men. His light infantry, however, 
seized four guns which the French had placed in 
battery, and the English seamen made shift to 
hawl up one gun from the landing-place. On the 
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other side, Montcalm came on in too greut a hurry 
to allow the French to bring their artillery with 
them, andfcthey brought more than two small 
field-pieces. “At first the French'* general could 
hardly credit the evidence of his .senses—so im¬ 
possible did it seem for an army to ascend those 
dangerous cliffs,—ilt last lie said, “I see them 
where they ought not to he; but, since wc must 
fight, I will go and crush them.” Quitting his 
inlrcnehiuents, he advanced with confident haste 
to thoughts of Abraham, where Wolle had form¬ 
ed h™ little army in order of battle, within long 
camion-shot, of the out-works of Quebec. AfUr 
lining the bushes with detachments of Indians, 
the French and Canadians advanced to the charge 
in good order, and with great, vivacity; but. they 
opened an irregular lire before they got within 
musket range. The English reserved their lire 
until the enemy were within a few yards of their 
front; and then they poured in a terrible dis¬ 
charge. This first volley was succeeded by a most 
sternly and deliberate lire, and, iq less than half an 
hour, the French began to waver. But us Wolfe 
stood conspicuous in the front line cheering his 
men a musket-ball struck his wrist. He wrapped 
a handkerchief round the Wound, continued giving 
his orders, and soon put himself n‘. the. head of his 
grenadiers, who had fixed tliyir bayonets for the 
charge: ho was hit4iy a second ball in the upper 
part, of the abdomen; but he seemed scarcely to 
heed this more serious wnifhd, mid was giving his 
orders, or repealing his encouragements, when a 
third musket-ball bit him in the breast and brought, 
him to the ground. His grieved men picked him 
up and curried him to the rear. He was dying 
fast, yet still continued intent on the battle. As 
his eyes were growing dim, he heard a wounded 
officer* near him exclaim, “See how they,run!”— 
“Who run?” cried Wolfe. “The French,” re¬ 
plied the. officer; “ they give wav in all direc¬ 
tions.” “ Then,” said the hero, “ [dirconfetti - 
and after giving an order for Webb’s regiment to 
move dowm to Charles’s River and secure the 
bridge there in order to cut off the enemy’s re¬ 
treat, he expired. General Monckton, the second 
in command, was dangerously wounded, hut 
Townshend completed the victory. Montcalm re¬ 
ceived a mortal wound in attempting to rally the 
French, and his second in command was made 
prisoner, and conveyed on board an English ship, 
where lie died the next day of his wounds. The 
city of Quebec capitulated five days after the battle, 
and the disheartened remnant of the French grand 
army of Canada retired to Montreal. One dis¬ 
patch conveyed to England intelligence of the 
unexpected victory on the heights of Abraham, 
of the death of Wolfe, and of the surrender of 
Quebec. 

Other triumphs unmixed with that deep grief— 
for the nation had wept the. fate of Wolle.—other 
victories in various parts of the world, were re¬ 
ported ill rapid succession. In India, Colonel 
Coote, worthy of competing with Clive, defeated 
4 i 
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the French under General Lally, and conquered 
the whole of Arcot; Colonel Ford defeated the 
Marquis de Contians, and took Masulipatam; and 
Other advantages were gained by Captain Knox. 
On the continent of Europe success was not 
quite so invariable, for the French gained one or 
two battles, and once more threatened the unlucky 
electorate of Hanover. The regency there packed 
up the archives and the valuables, and sent them to 
Stade to be stripped for England; but Prince Fer¬ 
dinand of Brunswick, with his Hanoverians, Hes¬ 
sians, and English, determined to make a bold 
effort for the defence of the country, and took post 
near Mindcn. Here he was attacked at the dawn 
of day, on the 31st of July, by Marshal Contadcs, 
the Duke de Broglie, and the French, whose recent 
successes made them disregard his strong position 
and the admirably served British urtillery which 
garnished it. ' After fighting ncurly to the hour of 
noon the French fell into disorder, and reeled hack 
from a field covered with their dead. At this 
moment Prince Ferdinand sent orders to Lord 
George Sackvillc to bring up all the British and 
Hanoverian cavalry, which had been lying on the 
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right wing inactive and unexposed. This order 
was scarcely delivered by Ligonier when a second 
order was brought to march with only the British 
cavalry. Lord George, who had not ceased quar¬ 
relling with the prince, replied to his aide-de- 
camp, in some confusion, “ This cannot he!— 
would he have me break the line?” Young Fitz- 
roy, the aide-de-camp, said, “My orders from 
the prince are positive : the French are in disor¬ 
der !—here is a glorious opportunity for the Eng¬ 
lish to distinguish themselves!” Lord George 
'Sackvillc still hesitated, saying it was impossible 
the prince could mean to break the line. Fitzroy 
repeated the prince’s orders, and then Lord George 
asked which wuy the cavalry was to march, and 
who was to he their guide? Young Fitzroy re¬ 
plied that he would guide them. Lord George, 
hesitated again, said that lie had received two con¬ 
tradictory orders, and would go and seek an ex¬ 
planation from the prince himself. Lord Granby, 
the second in command, was spurring on, hut 
Lord George made him halt. In the mean while 
the French fled completely from the field, mid the 
battle was over before the British and Hanoverian 
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cavalry came up. Ilis dissensions villi his supe¬ 
rior in command were notorious to the whole 
army, but this did not hinder many officers from 
believing that there was cowardice mixed with 
spite; others, however, more friendly to Lord 
George, pretended that the orders had been pur¬ 
posely delayed, and made contradictory; tl!at 
Prince. Ferdinand never intended he. should have 
any share in the honours of the victory; and that, 
if the orders had been explicit and consistent, and 
if Lord George had moved at once, he could not 
possibly have come up in ti tap to be of any use. 
He himself insisted that the prince’s orders would 
have made any officer pause as lie had done; that, 
after all, he had only lost eight or ten minutes in 
hesitation, and that his march was obstructed by 
some rough, uneven ground, covered with trees 
and bushes. The weight of opinion was, however, 
generally against Lord George, both in the camp 
abroad and in court and city at home. He 
wrote for leave to resign his command, and re¬ 
lumed to England to face and brave a court-mar¬ 
tial, which, after Byng’s affair, had become more 
terrible in the eyes of most officers than all the 
1 inks and dangers of a bloody battle. But, if our 
cavalry had no part in the honour of Minden, our 
infantry as well as our artillery obtained a large 
share of it. Six regiments of English foot sus¬ 
tained for a time the whole effort of the French, 
who exceeded 60,000 men. The whole force of 
(lie allies engaged was about 35,000. On the 
very same day the Hereditary Prince of Bruns¬ 
wick defeated a French corps at Coveldt. After 
various successes Frederick was again called to 
defend his own frontiers against the Russian^ 
who were advancing with 80,000 men, after de¬ 
feating General Wcdel in the great battle of Zul- 
lichau. Before his Prussian majesty could come 
up the Russians had effected their junction, at 
Frankfort on the Oder, with an Austrian army of 
12,000 men under Marshal Laudon : yet, with 
only 48,000 men, Frederick attacked these hosts 
in their intrenclnnents, and was defeated after a 
horrible slaughter on both sides. This battle of 
Frankfort, or Kuncrsdorf, cost the King of Prus¬ 
sia nearly all his artillery, half of his generals and 
officers of distinction, and above 18,000 men in 
killed and wounded. He. himself had two horses 
killed under him, and his hat and clothes were 
pierced with balls. But Frederick, who seldom 
despaired, was cheered at this very moment by 
news of Prince Ferdinand’s victory at Minden; 
and then, considering his own loss was not very 
important, he called out more troops from a coun¬ 
try where he had made nearly every man a sol¬ 
dier, and occupied his fertile genius in devising 
the schemes of frggh campaigns. The Russians 
and Austrians were again assisted by an army 
from Sweden, but the Swedes were soon driven 
back by General Manteufel. 

The English parliament met on the, 13th' of 
October, when Pitt spoke as the oracle of war. 
He disclaimed particular praise to himself, and 


professed his determination of keeping united 
with the rest of the ministers. Not a week had 
passed in the summer but had been a crisis, in 
which he had .not known whether he should 
be tom in pieces for failures, or commended, 
as he, now was, for victories and conquests. 
In continuation, he said that, the more a man 
was versed in business, the more he found the, 
hand of providence everywhere, — that success 
had given us unanimity, not unanimity success,— 
that other ministers had hoped as well, but had 
not fllcn so circumstanced as to dare to do as 
much for the war, as he had done,—bufthat more, 
must be done still,—that all was Providence, 
whose favour was to be merited by virtue,—that 
our allies must be supported with more money and 
more troops,—that he had unlearned his favourite 
errors, and no longer thought that England could 
do everything by herself. But the ministerial 
unanimity which Pitt boaBted did not exist, and 
his brother-in-law, Lord Temple, was at this very 
moment urging a claim that put the cabinet in 
jeopardy. Temple asked the king for a vacant 
order of the garter,—the king, it appears, had pro¬ 
mised the first riband to the Marquis of Rocking¬ 
ham, and wanted one, besides, to confer upon 
Prince Ferdinand. Pitt, with great eagerness, 
pressed his majesty to gratify Temple, saying that 
he would take it as a personal favour done to him¬ 
self. But from entreaties he proceeded to threats, 
limiting to the Duke of Newcastle that, if he were 
not. gratified, he would no longer sustain “ the vast 
and dangerous load his majesty had been pleased 

lay on his feeble shoulders.” The great patriot 
minister had openly said, and no doubt felt in¬ 
wardly assured, that lie, and he alone, could 
manage the. war and serve his country effectually 
at this crisis; yet he. was ready rather to cease, 
slaving his country than forego his brother-in-law’s 
claim to a gewgaw! Seldom has a man been so 
meanly proud or so proudly mean ; and, bringing 
his inconsistencies as it were into a sentence and 
an antithesis, he speaks to a courtier with an inso¬ 
lent scorn of courts while he is begging and bully¬ 
ing for a court distinction. In his letter to New¬ 
castle he says,—“ All I mean at present to trouble 
your grace with is, 1o desire that, when wxt my 
reluctant steps shall briny me up the stairs of 
Kensington , and mix me with the dust of the 
antechamber , I may learn, once, for all, whether 
the king continues finally inexorable and ob¬ 
durate to all such united entreaties and remon¬ 
strances, as, except towards me. and mine, never 
fail of success.”* But the old king, who loved 
Temple no better now than he had done two 
years before, continued obstinate; and Temple, 
on the 13th of November, just a month after the 
meeting of parliament, resigned. It is said that, 
in doing so, his lordship besought Mr. Pitt and 
his brothers (the two Grenvilles) not to follow his 

* Correspondence of WilHiini Pitt, Earl of Chatham; edited l»y 
William Stanhope Taylor, Esq., and Captain John Henry Cringle, 
executors of his son, John Earl of Chatham. 
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example, but remain where their services were so 
much wanted. But the old king, who knew the 
close links that bound the parties, and who could 
hardly be ignorant of Pitt’s menacing letter to 
Newcastle, took the alarm, and commissioned Ihe 
Duke of Devonshire to persuade Lord Temple to 
resume his place, by promising him that his ardent 
passion for the blue riband should be gratilied. 
Temple, whose sudden resignation had been cen¬ 
sured by the public, who felt that it must lca«f to 
the retirement of Pitt, was soothed by Devonshire’s 
persuasion and promise: within a week lie kissed 
hands again for the privy seal; and, shortly after 
this violence on the old king, he got the blue riband. 
According to Horace Walpole, Tcmplp pretended 
to Lord Hertford, that, finding himself ill treated 
by the king, he lmd asked for the garter merely'as 
an indication of returning favour, not being so 
anxious to wear the Horn snit as to show the world 
that he stood well with his sovereign. 

Pitt declared that this was no time for paltry 
economy; that {lie best economy was to push ex¬ 
penditure Vo' as to finish the war. With more 
perfect truth than always attended his tropes, he 
painted France as in a state of bankruptcy and de¬ 
spondence ; and described her attempts and efforts 
as those of a dying rather than a living monarchy. 
Few or none ventured to oppose or contradict; 
supplies, amounting to the hitherto unparalleled 
extent of 15,000,000/., were voted; and the army, 
including the 18,000 militia, was fixed at more 
than 115,000 men in British pay! It was re¬ 
ported that Pitt said, in private,—“Some time 
before I should have been well contented to bring 
France, on her knees, but now I will not rest till I 
have laid her on her back!” 

A.n. 1160. — Lord George Sackville, having 
waited till the return of his brother officers from 
Germany, imperiously demanded a court-martial. 
He received for answer, that a question had arisen 
whether lie could be legally tried, as the orders he 


had disobeyed had been given by a foreigner, and 
that this question must 'he referred to the judges, 
The question, however, was not referred to the 
judges, but to the attorney and solicitor-general, 
j who gave it as their opinion that lie might be tried 
by court-martial. Another doubt had been started, 
whether his lordship, who had left the army, was 
any longer subject to military law; but this was 
passed over. Lord Hohlemess, however, in noti¬ 
fying the opinion of the law-officers of the own, 
told Lord George that his majesty wished to know 
whether his lordship really wished to have this 
court-martial, as there was no specific charge, 
against him. Lord George boldly declared that 
such a trial was necessary to clear his honour; re¬ 
peated his petition for n court-martial, and said he 
would hide the event, conscious that, he had not 
been guilty of any fault. And yet lie knew that 
the court would contain several personal and bitter 
enemies—that the popular outcry was against him 
—and that, though he was favoured exceedingly by 
the princess dowager and the Prince of Wales, the 
old king was determined to let the law take its 
course, should the court-martial he had called for 
once begin proceedings. It is supposed that Lord 
George relied on his imposing demeanour and his 
vehement and daring eloquence—and with the 
tongue no man was bolder—but Horace Walpole 
slily adds another encouraging circumstance. “ The 
approaching reign promised to be favourable to 
any sufferer under the present; nor could Lord 
George but know that to be the enemy of Prince 
Ferdinand would be meritorious in the eyes of the 
prince and princess dowager, who hated the ducal 
line of Brunswick.”* The court-martial was ap¬ 
pointed,. with General Onslow, brother of the 
speaker, for president; a messenger was sent over 
to Germany to procure written evidence from Prince 
Ferdinand. On the 28th of February the king 
intimated, by message, to the House of Commons, 

* Memoirs of Oodrge II. 
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that Lord George Sackville, a member of that 
honourable House, had been put under arrest 
for unmilitary conduct and disobedience of 
orders. The speaker was averse to the military 
trial of a member who was no longer in the 
army, and hoped it would be opposed; but Lord 
Milton, brother-in-law to Lord George, said thfTt 
the trial was what he earnestly desired. Lord 
Barrington then moved an address of thanks to the 
king for his communication, and for his majesty’s 
great tenderness towards the privileges of the 
Mouse. As this was readily agreed to, and no one 
spoke, Lord Barrington said it was nomine con- 
trad i cento : but here Bubb Dodington, who since 
his loss of place had returned to Leicester House, 
muttered a sulky No. This led to a short de¬ 
bate, in which Sir Francis Dashwood spoke against 
the Mutiny Bill, and said that the time ought to he 
limited, and that it ought to be strictly defined how 
long persons who had quitted the army should be 
liable to martial law. Bubb Dodington said that 
he did not think it law at all; that they might, 
have tried Lord George while he was yet a mili¬ 
tary man; that martial law was growing upon 
us and becoming dangerous to our liberties—the 
Mutiny Act fell to the ground every year, but, like 
the giant, recovered new strength on touching it. 
Sir John Rushout said that were he in the army 
lie would not sit on the trial of any man out of it; 
and Sir Francis Dashwood promised to call for a 
revisal of the whole Mutiny Act. General On¬ 
slow, while sitting on another court-martial upon 
Lord Charles Hay, who had severely criticised the 
conduct of his commander, Lord Loudon, in Ame¬ 
rica, was seized with an apoplectic fit and died. 
The king, with headlong haste, got another coin¬ 
mission drawn up for another president; for his 
majesty was now most eager to show Prince Fer¬ 
dinand that he had the power to punish Lord 
George. But General Pultcncy excused himself 
from sitting as president, and the king was obliged 
to look out for another. At last Sir Charles How¬ 
ard was appointed, and the trial proceeded. Prince 
Ferdinand had sent over one of his German aides- 
de-camp, Captain Wintzcnrode, who, it appeared, 
had carried an order from the prince to Lord 
George to bring up his cavalry before Ligonier 
and Fitzroy carried their messages to the Baine 
effect. Wintzenrode deposed that Lord George 
had seemed not to understand his orders, and a 
faint doubt remains in favour of his lordship that 
they were not very intelligible. Colonel Sloper 
deposed that at least a quarter of an hour elapsed 
between the departure of Wintzenrode and the 
arrival of Colonel Ligonier, and both Sloper and 
Ligonier said that the countenance of Lord George 
betrayed confusion. The brave and good-natured 
Granby reluctantly admitted that his advance had 
been checked by Lord George, and that when the 
cavalry moved he was obliged to regulate his pace 
to his lordship's slowness. Lord George, on his 
side, accused Prince Ferdinand of malice, and his 
aides-de-camp of blundering. His lordship, as we 


have noted, was bold with his tongue, and he was 
skilful too. He assumed a dictatorial style to the 
court, and treated the inferiority of their capacities 
as he might have, done if sitting amongst them, 
instead of being a prisoner before them. He 
browbeat the witnesses, gave the lie to Sloper, 
and treated the judge-advocate with contempt. 

“ Nothing,” adds Walpole, “ was timid, nothing 
humble, in his behaviour. His replies were quick 
and spirited. He prescribed to the court, and 
they acquiesced. An instant of such resolution at 
Mindcn had established his character for ever 
The trial ran out to a great length, and while 
it was yet unfinished the Mutiny Act expired. 
It thus became necessary to make out a new 
warrant and to read over again the depositions 
of the witnesses: but at length, on the 3rd of 
April, the court-martial finished their tedious 
business by pronouncing Lord George. Sackville 
guilty of having disobeyed the orders of Prince 
Ferdinand, whom, by his commission and instruc¬ 
tions, he was ordered to obey, and declared it their 
opinion that he was unfit to serve his majesty in 
any military capacity whatever. This sentence 
was confirmed by the king, who, moreover, signi¬ 
fied his pleasure, “ that it should be given out in 
public orders, not only in Britain, but in America, 
and every quarter of the globe where any of the 
English troops happened to be, that, officers being 
convinced that neither high birth nor great em¬ 
ployments can shelter offences of such a nature, 
and that seeing they arc subject to censures much 
worse than death to a man who has any sense of 
honour, they may avoid the fatal consequences 
arising from disobedience of orders.” Nor did 
the old king stop here: he, with his own hand, 
struck out Lord George’s name from the list of 
privy councillors, and forbade his appearance at 
court; ordered the lord chamberlain to notify this 
prohibition to the Prince of Wales and the princess 
dowager; and sent the vice-chamberlain to ac¬ 
quaint Lord Bute with it. The potent favourite 
said, to he sure the prince would not think of 
seeing Lord George while it was disagreeable to 
his majesty; but the advanced age of the king 
gave ussuranoi that the proscription at court could 
notJast verjPTong; and almost as soon as George 
III. was king, the haughty Sackville was taken 
back openly into favour, and he subsequently oh 
tained lucrative employment and a peerage. 

During this session a bill for establishing ^ 
militia in Scotland was rejected by a large majo¬ 
rity, though Sir Henry Krskinc declared that the 
want of such a force was so deeply felt, that all 
Scotland would come and demand it at the bar of 
the House. Another bill of more questionable 
utility met with a different fate. The Qualification 
Act, passed in the reign of Queen Anne, to provide 
that every member of the House of Commons 
should, at the moment of his election, be possessed 
of property in land to the amount of 600/. a-year 
if sitting for a county, 300/. if for a borough, 

* Memoirs of Gcorgo II. 
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liad long been notoriously evaded; for, as the act 
did not require any proofs of a prolonged posses¬ 
sion while sitting in the House, it was enough to 
roduce a fictitious transfer from some man really 
olding landed property, which could he restored 
to the owner and cancelled the moment a member 
had taken his seat. Sir John Philipps, a noted 
Jacobite, now proposed that the House should 
oblige every member to produce a schedule of his 
lands to the speaker of the House, explain his 
qualifications, and swear to the truth of them. 
Pitt, who had himself slid into the House on a 
fictitious qualification, and who at the time of his 
first election had little he could call his own, ex¬ 
cept his cornetcy of horse, promoted the bill; 
Lord Egmont opposed it with great ability, saying 
that it would subject men’s estates to the inspection 
and iniquitous practices of lawyers; Lord Strange 
ridiculed a notorious blunder in it ; Thomas Towns- 
hend, the younger, spoke warmly against it, tracing 
its origin to the four last disgraceful years of Queen 
Anne, when a similar bill had been attempted by 
the Tories; and others showed some spirit on the 
same side. It should appear, however, that the 
subject was not considered important enough to 
draw a full House, for it was carried by a majo¬ 
rity of 80 against 40. It had still, however, to 
encounter some opposition in the Lords. The old 
Duke of Newcastle had been averse to it, and, 
though Pitt had insisted that something must be 
done to gratify the Tories, he would probably 
have seen it thrown out with pleasure. The Duke 
of Richmond and the Earls of Gower and Hillsbo¬ 
rough spoke against it, and Lord Hardwicke was 
lukewarm. Gower put it home to the bishops 
whether the bill would not multiply perjuries; 
but the bench seemed to have had |r sudden arid 
wonderful reliance on human virtue ^ though cer¬ 
tainly, as observed by Walpole, “ perjury was not 
the crime at which most men stuck in that age; 
nor could it be hoped that they who made a seat 
in parliament the foundation of their fortune 
would not overleap any obstacle to obtain one.” 
Lord Temple supported the bill, and made use of 
the old threat of disunion in the cabinet if it were 
not allowed to pass; and so it wa s passed by a 
majority of 50 against 16. 

General Murray, a brave and adventurous sol¬ 
dier, had been left to defend the half-ruined town 
of Quebec, and our fleet had retired to escape being 
frozen up in the St. Lawrence. M. Levi, who had 
succeeded Montcalm, spent the winter in making 
preparations for a desperate effort to recover all 
that the French had lost, and early m the spring 
he took the field with a mixed body of French, 
Canadians, and Indians, exceeding in all 10,000 
men. He marched from Montreal, and in the 
month of April, when the weather was still incle¬ 
ment, he appeared before Quebec. General Mur¬ 
ray, with scarcely 7000 men, disdaining to wait a 
regular siege, marched out and attacked die enemy: 
but he was defeated, lost most of the guns he had 
taken out with him, was nearly cut off in his re¬ 


treat, and got back to the city with great difficulty. 
As the ice cleared away, Levi brought up six 
French frigates, and began to form the siege by 
land and water. But on the 9th of May Lord 
Colville, with two good frigates outsailing the rest 
of the English squadron, ascended the river and 
destroyed the French ships, under the eyes of Levi, 
who stood on the heights on the other side, but who 
presently decamped, and with such precipitation 
that he left his artillery and stores behind him. 
Nothing now remained to the French in Canada 
except Montreal, and that last stronghold, wherein 
the Marquis de Vaudreuil, the governor-general, 
had collected all his magazines, was soon invested 
by General Amherst, General Murray, and Colonel 
Haviland; and, despairing of any succour from 
France, which could scarcely put a ship to sea, or 
spare a man from her wars in Europe, Vaudreuil 
capitulated on the 8th of September. Thus were 
the Canadas won, and the conquest of them had 
cost us comparatively but few men. This encou¬ 
raged Pitt to call it “ a bloodless war but, as he 
was- conquering America through Germany, the 
blood spilt there was assuredly, in some measure, 
to be taken into the account; and there the car¬ 
nage was and continued to he unprecedented in 
modern war. In the vear 1758 the loss of the 
King of Prussia was cstimAtcd at 30,000 men, and 
that of his enemies at 100,000. The y cut 175!) 
was scarcely less bloody; and we shall presently 
see the monstrous waste of human life in the 
present year, 1760. 

On the 23rd of June the Austrians under Lau- 
don attacked the Prussians under Fouquet, near 
Glatz, in Silesia, and gained a victory which cost 
the Prussians 8000 men in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, and the Austrians themselves 3000 men; 
and after their victory the Austrian soldiers com¬ 
mitted unspeakable atrocities in one or two towns 
which their unusual success opened to them. “ At 
Landshut,” says the royal cynic, “nothing was 
spared but misery and ugliness.” These atrocities 
were of frequent occurrence, and to the fearful 
amount of lives and limbs lost in the field must be 
added the darker horrors committed on the peace¬ 
ful townspeople and the unhappy peasantry during 
this seven years’ war. Frdm Glatz, London ad¬ 
vanced upon Breslau. Frederick’s brother, Prince 
Henry, obliged him to'raise thafsiege; but before 
the Austrians departed they had reduced the 
greater part of the thriving Breslau to a heap of 
ruins. Frederick Jiimseff, after a fruitless attempt 
to recover Dresden, "&a& intercepted at Liegnitz, 
and almost completely surrounded by Austrians 
and Russians; but on the 15th of August, with 
an union of heroism and consummate Bkill, he cut 
his way through the Austrians, killing some 2000, 
and taking some 5000 prisoners. He himself 
lost in killed and wounded about 1200 men, but 
this he called “ only a scratch.” He then joined 
his brother Henry, and rescued the town of 
Schweidnitz, besieged by Daun. But, in the 
mean while, a Russian army under Tottleben and 
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Czemichef, and an Austrian army under Lacy, 
after firing red-hot balls into the town, and bom¬ 
barding it with shells and grenades, took Berlin, ^ 
committed dreadful havock, and threw out their * 
Cossacks and Pandours to ravage all the country 
round about. Frederick struck away to rescue 
his capital, and Daun followed him. In a mo** 
ment of despondency Frederick spoke, as he had 
done once or twice before, of committing suicide; 
but the Russians and Austrians ran away from 
Berlin as soon as they had heard of his approach, 
atid his genius soon gave him fresh triumphs 
over the mediocrity or downright stupidity of his 
enemies’ generals. The Hereditary Prince of 
Brunswick was defeated at Corbach, when Prince 
Ferdinand was at too great a distance to support 
him. In his retreat his army, fell into confusion, 
and the greater part of the infantry would have been 
cut off had not the Hereditary Prince made a bril¬ 
liant charge in person at the head of the British 
dragoons. The prince was wounded in the action. 
A few days after this affuir, while the Duke de 
Broglie was encamped on the heights of Corbach, 
the Hereditary Prince defeated a detached corps 
at Kxdorf, and took the commander of it and five 
entire battalions prisoners. Here the British 
horse distinguished themselves, Elliot’s dragoons, 
a new regiment which had never been in the field 
before, charging live several times, and breaking 
tin* enemy’s line at each charge. Soon after this 
exploit the Hereditary Prince wus detached to the 
Lower Rhine, which lie crossed in September, 
lie took the ancient city of Clevcs, and then in¬ 
vested Wesel. But the French,under M. dc Cas¬ 
tries, attacked him in his positions, and, after two 
days’ hard fighting, he was compelled to retreat 
beyond the Rhine, which river he crossed in ad¬ 
mirable order, though in presence of a far superior 


and victorious force. His loss had been very con¬ 
siderable, and had fallen heaviest on the British 
part of his army. His own person, which he had 
exposed like a common trooper, was covered with 
wounds. Lord Doun, a gallant, accomplished, and 
amiable young man, received three wounds, and, 
after languishing some weeks, died in torment. 
Prince Ferdinand, who had with him nearly 
20,000 British troops, gave the French a complete 
defeat at Warburg, and drove them into'the Dimel, 
where many of them were drowned. The British 
grenadiers, artillery, dragoons, and the Highlanders 
particularly distinguished themselves in this sharp 
encounter, and the gallant Marquess of Granby was 
always found charging at the head of the horse. 
Such, however, was the numerical superiority of 
the French, who now called in their detachments 
and got reinforcements across the Rhine, that they 
were soon enabled to overrun Hesse and threaten 
the electorate of Hanover once more. 

But George II., who had already spent nearly all 
his privately accumulated treasure and vast savings 
in defending his electorate, looked confidently to 
the arms of his nephew, Frederick, and the in¬ 
creasing poverty and disorganization of the French 
ltftmarchy, and if he had any tender apprehensions 
about Hanover—he had been victorious for the 
last two years everywhere else—they were soon 
quieted in the grave.* On the 25th of October, 
the temperate, methodical old man rose as usual at 
six o’clock and drank his chocolate. At a quar¬ 
ter after seven he went into a little closet. Pre¬ 
sently his German valet heard a noise as of some 
one falling, and running into the closet, he found 

• In 1lu> course of the slimmer the [hike of Cumberland liail k 
stroke of palsy. IIo soon recovered thu use of his speech and of 
his limbs, but one of bis eyes remained distorted, and thu crossness 
of his habit an&uothcr disorders seemed to threaten u brief and 
miserable rcsidueof existence. 
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the king dead on the floor: in fulling he had 
cut his face against the corner of a bureau. They 
carried him to a bed and applied the lancet, hut 
not a drop of blood followedthe ventricle of his 
heart had hurst and caused an instantaneous and 
painless death.—“Full of years and glory, he died 
without a pang, and without a reverse. He left 
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his family firmly established on a long disputed 
throne, and was taken away in the moment that 
approaching extinction of sight and hearing made 
loss of life the only blessing that remained de¬ 
sirable.”* 

, * WaIjiMp, Memoirs. 
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and in effect, the restoration of absolutism and o,f 
popery. Neither the one rtbr the.,otfcer, indeed, 
was openly or formally ie-establislied; ^ the. state of 
the country and of the popular filing “made that 
impracticable at the moment; but both yvere in¬ 
troduced in disguise—the work of preparation for 
their complete re-establishment was begun—and 
in the mean time every institution in the kingdom, 
even while retaining its old form, took their cha¬ 
racter, and worked for their ends. The crown 
proceeded from violating the constitution to tramp¬ 
ling upon die laws; the parliament was coerced 
until it became the obedient ally of the court; the 
law was perverted into the most convenient instru¬ 
ment of oppression, the judges themselves serving 
as the mere beagles and bloodhounds of the royal 
tyranny; the corporations and municipal fran¬ 
chises—those sheltering depositories of the liberties 
of the nation in the worst times, were now either 
extinguished, or forced, iike everything else, into 
conformity and subserviency to the one dominant 
authority in the state, the power of the monarch. 
Finally, the established chtirch, half-popish at any 
rate, as every established church essentially is, was 
made, as far as possible, except in mere name and 
profession, to conceal and suppress its protestanf- 
lsm, and to give way to its inclinations of an oppo¬ 
site kind; that is to say, die pressure to which it 
was subjected from the court, and by which of 
course it was swayed to a certain extent, was all 
ill that direction. Thus in England it signalised 
itself by a vigorously coercive, or, as others termed 
it, a persecuting policy towards dissenters, from 
which it required dexterous management op the 
part of the crown to protect the Roman Catholics 
themselves ; tfhlle iii Scotland, where the Catho¬ 
lics were few in number, besides going faster 
and farther in the same course, it assumed, of the 
two forms or constitutions, the episcopalian and 
presbyterian, which ever since the Reformation 
had been struggling for the mastery in that coun¬ 
try, the one—namely, the episcopalian—which was 
• most opposed to democracy and to the popular 
sentiment, and had in it the largest infusion of the 
principle of popery and absolutism. 

All these three successive revolutions, or rather 
grand shifdngs of the scene in the progress of one 
revolution, were alike reactions, brought about by 
the opposite principle, or system, having in each 
case been previously carried out to the point at 
which it was no longer endurable. The absolutism 
and at least semi-popery of the early part of the 
reign of Charles I. produced the violent protest- 
antism and «nti-monarchism of 1649. Republic¬ 
anism and ueCtarianism were swept away together 
in 1660' v by a returning tide of all but absolute 
power in the crown, and of the most rigorous into- J 
lerance of dissent in the church. Partly from the 
natural tendency of things, partly from circum- 
stances’personal to Charles II. and his successor^, 
the ascendancy acquired by the royal authority^ 
after the Restoration was employed, more perse- 
veringly than for any other object, first in the pro¬ 


tection and ultimately in . .the' open encouragement 
and promotion of popery; and accordingly the 
chief c^tfracteristiq of the next and final phasis of 
thq. Revolution^the settlement made in 1689, was 
its'lSdtiiptipal spirit. ^It may be, regarded as the 
completion of the;Reformation begun by Henry 
VI|J. & centuiy andf half before. 

\ It is true, intfeed, that, jwjth die fall of absolute 
power in the Tcjlurch, absolute power in the state 
was also necessarily, ppfran.end to; and the settle¬ 
ment, thadeirt ^689 # was therefore the commence¬ 
ment of a riewlera^ofrpolitical as well as of reli¬ 
gious liberty. The most self-willed of despots did 
not foresee, or consider, that when he cast off the 
supremacy of the pope he was making the first 
move against the supremacy of his own prero¬ 
gative. Then was really begun the long contest 
between absolutism ahd constitutionalism, which, 
after many fluctuations. Was finally decided in 
favour of the latter in 1689. But yet this result, 
whatever it Wfte essentially, or in its more remote 
operation, took the shape at the time rather of a 
victory over popery than a victory over the prero¬ 
gative. The royal prerogative, in fact, was not 
formally curtailed by any of the changes then 
made, but popery, as an clement of the constitu¬ 
tion, was expressly declared an abolished and for¬ 
bidden thing. 

“ The victory then was really in the main a vic¬ 
tory of protestantism, and, as such, a victory of 
the established church. Yet, notwithstanding this 
character of the result, and notwithstanding also 
the fact that it had been principally brought about 
by trieans of the chiirch, there is no doubt that the 
Revolution was far from being acceptable to the 
generality of the clergy. That event, indeed, 
brought with it no new laws directly affecting the 
established church in England—no alteration of 
anything in cither its iitternal or external condition, 
in its doctrines, its discipline, its endowments, or 
its position in the state. On the contrary, all its 
ancient rights and liberties, some of which had 
been recently attempted to be infringed, were con¬ 
firmed and more distinctly recognised than they 
had been at any former period. But still there 
were obvious enough reasons why such a body as 
the established clergy should be in general dissa¬ 
tisfied with such a change as the Revolution. It 
is certain, in the first place, that, although the re¬ 
sistance of some of the heads of the church, in 
which they were backed by the nearly universal 
body of the clergy as well as of the laity, had been 
principally instrumental in driving the late king 
from the throne, yet that ftas a consequence of 
their conduct which was neither foreseen nor de- 
gired either by some of themselves or by the 
great multitude of their inferiors by whom they 
• # were supported and applauded. Whether they 
yould have taken the course they did if they had 
rightly discerned to what it was to lead, may be 
doubted; some of them might have thought the 
assumption and exercise of a dispensing power,— 
in other words, of an absolute despotism—by the 
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king, a less, others'a greater evil, than the expul¬ 
sion of the reighiiig family' from the thnrfte ( all 
we can say is, that, after ihey haigainefi’their im* 
mediate object,'the vast ,majority' office ftlergy 
would have been vety dad If .they eovfl^’ h^e 
there stopped the wheel of chadgetliby l&d apt , in 
motion, and reduced the ^evoly^m hr It tfcfcre 
triumph over the 6rt)wn ih a $fal, gt ftrtr/ And, 
in truth, if it had come to a sbnw tof hadds, they 
would probably have hSd the majority of th^ nation 
with them in tins sentiment, 'the mass of the 
people can scarcely be said"'to litive takerf part at 
all in the measures that wete ultimately adopted. 
And even in the legislature the majority bf tile 
peers were avowedly hostile to the deposition of the 
king. The Revolution of 1689 was the act of the 
House of Commons alone, in so far as it was a 
national act at all. And even that body might 
possibly have contented itself with a less decided 
change if it had not been for the attitude taken 
by the Prince of Orange himself, wlio soon made 
it be clearly understood that he would only go on 
with and finish the work he had been called in to do 
upon one condition. So that, after all, this glori¬ 
ous Revolution, as it is styled, may be said to 
have been on the part of the English nation little 
less than a forced leap over a precipice at the 
edge of which it found itself without the power of 
retreat. No wonder that an act performed in 
such circumstances, however wise it may have 
really been, or however fortunate it may have 
turned out, should have failed to give universal 
or even very general satisfaction at first; hut there 
were peculiar reasons why the clergy for the most 
part should above all other classes regard it with little 
favour or with avowed hostility. The established 
church, the creature of the crown, had, faithful to 
its origin, always stood by, the royal authority in 
its contests with the other powers of the state, and, 
except in so far as it came in itself for a share of 
what was going, it must from this its constitu¬ 
tional habit have rather sympathised ttym other¬ 
wise with James’s arbitrary and high-handed style 
of government; at any Tate, it Qpuld not be ex¬ 
pected to see very clearly the fitness either of 
deposing a king for merely transgressing a few 
acts of parliament, or of permanently placing the 
throne under subjection to the law. Besides, as 
itself one of the great fixed institutions of the state, 
the church was naturally conservative in all its 
affections and tendencies, and simply as a change 
or innovation the Revolution must have been dis¬ 
tasteful to it. 'And Jet it be admitted also that 
honesty and sincere conviction here did their part 
as well as mere selfish or sentimental considera¬ 
tions—-that scrupulous minds, having taken up 
certain views in religion, might conscientiously 
shrink from sanctioning proceedings, whic%- 
whether agreeable or not to human laws, they 
deemed to be opposed to the law of God. 

When the,convention, which had conferred the 
crown upon William and Mary, had by bn act of 
the two Houses’, which received the royal assent in 


tfie usual form, been turned into a parliament, and 
die path 6f allegiance imposed by that act came to 
be sidtnimsteredjo the Lords and Commons, only 
eight of thebishops in'the first instance consented 
to take it /two more, after some hesitation, followed 
their example; but eight absented themselves and 
persisted in refusing to acknowledge the new 
government. Of the number were Sancroft, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, Turner, Bishop of Ely, 
Lake of Chichester, Ken of Bath and Wells, and 
White of Peterborough, five of the seven prelates 
whose refusal to read King James’s Declaration of 
Indulgence had given the signal for the late 
Revolution. The other three who refused to take 
the oath were Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, Lloyd 
of Norwich, and Frampton of Gloucester. Lloyd 
of St. Asaph and Trelawny of Bristol were the 
only two of the seven petitioners against the indul¬ 
gence who consented to sanction the change which 
their petition had mainly contributed to bring 
about; the others who took the oath along with 
them being Lamplugh, Archbishop of York, (to 
which see he had been translated from Exeter 
scarcely three months before, by King James,)* 
Compton, Bishop of London, Barlowe of Lincoln, 
Mew of Winchester, Sprat of Rochester, Beaw of 
Landaff, and shortly afterwards Smith of Carlisle 
and Watson of St. Davids. To these may be 
added Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, who seems 
to have taken the oath in his capacity of a tem¬ 
poral peer. Burnet has drawn a very severe 
character of this double lord, who had been pro¬ 
moted from Oxford to Durham in 1674, but 
“ who,” writes his right reverend brother, “ bat¬ 
ing the dignity of being horn of a noble, though 
puritan, family, had not any one quality to recom¬ 
mend him to so great a post, unless obedience and 
compliance could supply all other defects. He 
has neither learning nor good sense, and is no 
preacher. He was a fawning abject slave to the 
court. And thus was [he] raised [to], and has 
been now for above thirty years possessed of, the 
greatest income in the church.” t At the Revo¬ 
lution, he afterwards tells us, “ the pooT Bishop of 
Durham, who had absconded for some time, and 
was waiting for a ship to get beyond sea, fearing 
public affronts, and had offered to compound by 

• " Dr. Laraplugh, Bishop of Exeter, flying from that city while 
the Prince of Orange was marching to it. was rewarded by King JMim 
with the translation to the Archbishopric of Vjuk, on November 
16th; and the ceremonies of his translation werefetformed at Lam¬ 
beth, on Saturday December 8th. by his grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, assisted by the Bishops or 8t. Asaph, Ely, Rochester, 
and Pet erborough; and the day after he did his homage to hU ma¬ 
jesty at Whitehall; and within two days after he joined with the 
Lords spiritual and tbmporal, assembled at Guildhall, W Invite the 
Prince of Orange to take the administration of the upon 

him-”— Kennet's Complete History, iii. 523. . /<■. 

f History of his Own Time, i. 392.— 1 The passage is one <$those 

lulled in that of Dr. Eouth, 6 vols. 8vo. Oxford, 1823. pkwjfput- 
lived Burnet by seven or eight years, not dying till 1722, wftfctirwro 
yean or the appearance of the lint volume of the Utter’f,tiUtory, 
which, if it had been published, as he intended it should Se, in nr 
years after he hud left the world, and as tffcwipmiriy direcMlkbi* 
kill, “ without adding, suppressing, or altering it In any p*rpw«*." 
would have produced rather an awkward seusatioh hi Various 
quarters by this and other similar passages. See Buhset’s will in 
Mamin of tht Secret Smicet of Joke Mucky, JCtquire. Appendix, pp. 
L—xxii. 
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resigning his bishopric, was now prevailed on to 
come, and, by voting the new settlement, to merit 
at least a pardon for all that he had done; which, 
all things considered, was thought very indecent 
in him, yet not unbecoming the rest of his life and 
character.” But indeed nearly all the other 
bishops who complied with the new settlement 
were as much opposed to it at heart as Crewe; 
Compton and Trelawney must be regarded as the 
only members of the right reverend bench who 
were really in favour of the transference of the 
crown from the head of James to that of William ; 
only these two voted in the majority of fifty-one 
against forty-nine, by which it was carried that the 
vacant throne should be filled, not by a regent but 
by a king, while thirteen of their brethren were 
counted in the minority — among whom were 
York, Winchester, St. Asaph, Rochester, St. 
Davids, and Lincoln, who afterwards submitted, as 
well as Norwich, Ely, Bath and Wells, Peter¬ 
borough, Chichester, and Gloucester, who stood 
out. The thirteenth was Hall, Bishop of Oxford, 
who does not seem to have presented himself in the 
House after the passing of the act imposing the 
new oath of allegiance, being probably prevented 
by the state of his health, for he died in about 
a year after. He had been made a bishop by the 
late king only a few months before his abdication, 
being, according to Bishop Kcnnet, “ one of the 
meanest and most obscure of the city divines, who 
had taken no other degree than that of Bachelor of 
Arts, and had indeed no merit but that of reading 
the king’s declaration in his church, when all his 
brethren of conscience and honour did refuse it.”* 
Burnet, in the like temper, describes him as “ one 
Hall, a conformist in London, who was looked on 
as half a Presbyterian.” t Cartwright, who had 
been made Bishop of Chester in 1686, took fright 
and fled, and, having afterwards gone to Ireland 
with King James, died there in neglect and des¬ 
titution. “He was,” Burnet allows, “a man of 
good capacity, and had made some progress in 
learningbut, he adds, “ he was ambitious and 
servile, cruel and boisterous; and by the great 
liberties he allowed himself, he fell under much 
scandal of the worst sort. He had set himself 
long to raise the king’s authority above law, which 
he said was only a method of government to which 
kings might submit as they pleased; but their 
authority was from God, absolute and superior to 
law, which they might exert as oft as they found 
it necessary for the ends of government. So he 
was looked on as a man that would more effectu¬ 
ally advance the design of popery than if he should 
turn over to it. And indeed, bad as he was, he 
never made that slip, even in the most desperate 
state of his affairs.” } Cartwright, in fact, it is 
recorded, died a Protestant. Croft, Bishop of 
Hereford, and Wood of Lichfield and Coventry, 
were probably both too old and infirm to attend m 
paHiament; the former died in May, 1691, the 1 
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latter in April, 1692. Finally, the two sees of 
Exeter and Salisbury were vacant. So that, on the 
^hole, of the twenty-six spiritual peers, seven may 
be said to have been at this time, owing to one 
cause or another, absent from parliament; and, of 
the remaining nineteen, eleven consented to take 
the oath of allegiance to the new government, and 
eight refused or withdrew from the House to 
avoid it. 

Before, however, they took this step, some of 
them, Burnet tells us, moved the House for a bill 
of toleration and another of comprehension, “ that 
they might recommend themselves,” he is pleased 
to add* “-by a show of moderation.” But the truth 
is, these nonjuring prelates, while they evinced 
their sincerity and conscientiousness by the strong¬ 
est of all tests, were most of them, in all proba¬ 
bility, more mildly disposed towards the dissenters, 
and really more favourable to a measure of toler¬ 
ation, than some of their brethren who took a dif¬ 
ferent course. The seven bishops had distinctly 
declurcd, in their famous petition, that their averse¬ 
ness to the distributing and publishing of the de¬ 
claration for liberty of conscience did not proceed 
from any want of tenderness to dissenters; “ in 
relation to whom,” said they, “ We are willing to 
come to such a temper as shall be thought fit 
when the matter shall be considered and settled in 
parliament and convocation.” On the other hand, 
from whatever motive the measures they, now re¬ 
commended were brought forward, it is at all events 
certain that they met with no cordial acceptance 
from the opposite party; nor, as we shall find, 
was all the influence of the crown able to obtain 
the assent of the House to the comprehension thus 
moved for by the nonjuring prelates after they had 
withdrawn from it. 

Meanwhile, when it was found that the bishops 
. who were averse to take the oaths could not be 
reached by the existing law, so long as they chose 
to refrain from presenting themselves in parlia¬ 
ment, a new bill was brought into the House of 
Commons, which was eventually passed under the 
name of “ An Act for Abrogating the Oaths of 
Supremacy and Allegiance and appointing other 
Oaths;” and which, among other regulations, de¬ 
clared that every archbishop and bishop neglecting 
to take the new oaths should be liable to the same 
penalties as they would have been liable to by any 
statute for refusing to take the abrogated oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy; and, further, that every 
holder of any ecclesiastical office whatsoever, by 
whom the new oaths should not have been taken 
before the 1st of August, should be in the first 
instanee suspended for six months, and at the end 
of that time, if he had not taken them, should be 
deprived. The debates upon tbit hill brought out 
very strongly the determined attachment of the 
majority of both Houses to the sacramental teat,— 
the great bur which kept the dissenters without the 
pale of the constitution. The measure, Burnet 
relates, “waa followed with a particular;eagerness 
by some who were known enemies to the church; 


t id. i. m. 
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and it was then generally believed that a great 
part of the clergy would refuse the oaths. So they 
hoped to have an advantage against the church by 
this means. Hampden [the grandson of the 
famous John Hampden is supposed to be here 
meant] persuaded the king to add a period to a 
speech he made, concerning the affairs of Ireland, 
in which he proposed the admitting all Protestants 
to serve in that war. This was understood to he 
intended for taking off the sacramental test, which 
was necessary by the law to qualify men for em¬ 
ployments, and was looked on as the chief security 
the Church of England had, as it excluded dis¬ 
senters from all employments. And it was tried 
if a bargain could be made for excusing the clergy 
from the oaths provided the dissenters might be 
excused from the sacrament. The king put this 
into his speech without communicating it to the 
ministry, and it had a very ill effect. It was not 
only rejected by a great majority in both Houses, 
hut it very much heightened the prejudices against 
the king, as bearing no great affection to the 
Church of England, when he proposed the open¬ 
ing such a door, which they believed would be 
fatal to them. The rejecting this made the act 
imposing the oaths to be driven on with the more 
zeal.”* Accordingly, notwithstanding the exer¬ 
tions of Burnet, who, having been made Bishop of 
Salisbury, was, he tells us, “ the chief manager of 
the debate in favour of the clergy both in the 
House of Lords and at the conferences with the 
Commons,” the measure passed with no further 
mitigation of its original severity than the annex¬ 
ation of a clause leaving it to the king to allow to 
any twelve of the nonjuring clergy he might, think 
fit to select “ an allowance out of their ecclesias¬ 
tical benefices or promotions for their subsistence, 
not exceeding a third part, and to continue during 
his majesty’s pleasure, and no longer.”t Burnet 
says, that, seeing no more could he obtained, lie 
acquiesced the more easily, by reason that, though 
when the debates began, he was assured that 
those who seemed resolved not to take the oaths 
yet prayed for the king in their chapels, he after¬ 
wards found that this was not true, for they named 
no king or queen, so that it was easy to guess 
whom they meant by such an indefinite designa¬ 
tion. “ I also heard many tilings,” he adds, 
“ that made me conclude they were endeavouring 
to raise all the opposition to the government pos¬ 
sible.” 

After all, the ^generality of the clergy took 
the oaths, “ thought* according to Burnet, “with 
too mahy resemabns mid distinctions, which 
laid them open <to severe censures, as if they 
had taken them against their conscience.” t Ia> 
another, passage he imputes much of the general 
corruption of principle, which, he affirms, notwith¬ 
standing an outward face of virtue and sobriety, 
was now fast spreading through the nation, to this 
conduct of the ministers of religionIt must 
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be confessed,” he says, “that the behaviour of many 
clergymen gave atheists no small advantage; they 
had taken the oaths and read the prayers for the 
present government; they observed the orders for 
public lasts and thanksgivings; and yet they 
showed in many places their aversion to our esta¬ 
blishment but too visibly; so that the offence that 
this gave, in many parts of the nation, was too 
evident; in some places it broke out in very inde¬ 
cent instances, that were brought into courts of 
law and censured. This made many conclude that 
the clergy were a sort of men that would swear 
and pray, even against their consciences, rather 
than lose their benefices; and, by consequence, 
that they were governed by interest, and not by 
principle.” Those of the bishops, however, who 
had in the first instance refused the oaths, had so 
far committed themselves that they could not well 
retract; and, accordingly, after remaining sus¬ 
pended for Bix months, they became, from the 1st 
of February, 1690, ipso facto , deprived under the 
late act. They were allowed, nevertheless, to con¬ 
tinue at their sees for a year after this,—all the 
while, Burnet complains, neglecting the con¬ 
cerns of the church, and living privately in their 
palaces doing nothing; hut, in truth, their hands 
were tied up from performing any of the duties 
of their office by the position in which they legally 
stood. Burnet states that he had, by the queen’s 
order, moved both the Earl of Rochester and Sir 
John Trevor, who had great credit with them, to 
try whether, in case on act could be obtained to 
excuse them from taking the oaths, they would 
consent to go on and officiate in ordinations, insti¬ 
tutions, and confirmations, and assist at the public 
worship as formerly ; but, if we arc to believe his 
account, “ they would give no answer; only they 
said they would live quietly”—which he inter¬ 
prets, with no excess of charity, to mean, that 
“ they would keep themselves close till a proper 
time should encourage them to act more openly.” 
They were' no doubt scrupulous about doing or 
saying anything which might have the appearance 
of complying with the new settlement. How¬ 
ever, all hope of winning them over was at length 
given up; and their actual ejection from their sees 
was resolved upon. Of the eight bishops who had 
expressly refused to take the new oath of allegiance, 
Thomas of Worcester had died in June, 1689, and 
Lake of Chichester in August of the same year; 
and their places had been already filled up by the 
appointment, in the following October, of Dr. Stil- 
lingfleet to Worcester, and Dr. Patrick to Chi¬ 
chester. The other six, Sancroft of Canterbury, 
Kenn of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Fiamp- 
ton of Gloucester, Lloyd of Norwich, and White 
of Peterborough, were all now put out of their sees 
on the same day, the 1st of February, 1691, being 
exactly a year after they hpd incurred deprivation 
under the late act; and immediately thereafter 
Dr. Tillotson was appointed to Canterbury, Dr. 
Patrick to Ely, Dr. Fowler to Gloucester, Dr. 
Moore to Norwich, Dr. Cumberland to Peter- 
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borough, and Dr. Kidder to Bath and Welle; against their own inclinations: they were men both 

Patrick being succeeded in Ely by Dr. Grove, of moderate principles and of calm tempers. This 

Salisbury and Bangor, which were vacant when great promotion was such a discovery of the king 

King William came to the throne, had, soon after and queen’s designs with relation to, the church, 

that event, been given, the former to Dr. Burnet, that it Berved much to remove the jealousies that 

the latter to Dr. Humphreys. Exeter, also, which some other steps the king had made were beginning 

had become vacant just before the Revolution, by t6 raise- in the Whigs, and very much softened 

the promotion of Lamplugh to York, had been the ill-humour that was spread among them.” In 

filled up in April, 1689, by the translation of Tre- point of fact the nolo episcopari had been pro- 

lawny from Bristol,* where he was in the following nounced by several of those upon whom the royal 

October succeeded hy Dr. Ironside; and now in choice had fallen with apparent sincerity, and in 

July, 1691, Croft of Hereford having lately died, other instances the mitre had dropped upon heads 

Ironside was removed to that see, and was sue- that were not dreaming of any such honour. Even 

ceeded in Bristol by Dr. John Hall. The death among the friends of the new order of things there 

of Cartwright of Chester, immediately after the were scruples about taking the places of the de- 

Eevolution, had made room for Dr. Strafford in prived bishops. Thus, the learned Dr. Beveridge 

that see. Dr. Timothy Hall, whom James had (afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph) refused to 

made a bishop in October, 1688, died in April, succeed Kenn in the see of Bath and Wells. Tillot- 

1690; upon which Dr. Hough was appointed to son, himself, though chiefly, it is probable, from 

his see of Oxford. Finally, Lamplugh of York motives of a different kind, is stated to have long 

died in May, 1691, and Barlowe of Lincoln in resisted the wish of their majesties to elevate him 

October of the same year; when the former mitre to the primacy. “ They had both,” says Burnet, 

was bestowed upon Dr. Sharp, the latter upon Dr. “ for above a year pressed him to come into this 

Tenison. Altogether, it thus appears that before post; and he had struggled against it with great 

he had been three years on the throne King Wil- earnestness: as he had no ambition nor aspiring 

liam, without including his completion of the in his temper, so he foresaw what a scene of trouble 

translation of Trelawny, had issued no fewer than and slander he must enter on, now in the decline 

eighteen conges for the election of bishops, namely of his age. The prejudices that the Jacobites 

six in 1689, one in 1690, and eleven in 1691; by would possess all people with, for his coming into 

which sixteen new prelates, all indebted for their the room of one whom they called a confessor, and 

promotion to the existing government, and recom- who began now to have the public compassion on 

mended by their attachment to the principles of his Bide, were well foreseen by him. He also 

the Revolution, were introduced into the House of apprehended the continuance of that heat and 

Lords, and of the whole twenty-six sees only aversion that a violent party had always expressed 

ten were left in possession of persons who had towards him, though he had not only avoided to 

been bishops in the former reign. Of these provoke any of them, but had upon all occasions 

ten, Wood of Lichfield and Coventry was the done the chief of them great services, as oft as it 

only one who is not stated to have taken the oaths was in his power. He had large principles, and 

to the new government; and he died in April, was free from superstition; his zeal had been 

1692. Burnet, himself one of them, draws a flat- chiefly against atheism and popery ; but he had 

tering character of the new occupants of the epis- never showed much sharpness against the dis- 

copal bench. TiUotson and Sharp, he observes, senters. He had lived in a good correspondence 

were the two best preachers that had sat in the with many of them; he had brought several over 

sees of Canterbury and York in his day; “ only,” to the church by the force of reason, and the soft- 

he adds, “ Sharp did not know the world so well, ness of persuasion and good usage; but was a 

and was not so steady as Tillotson was;” and, declared enemy to violence and severities on those 

doubtless, if these defects appeared merely in heads. Among other prejudices against him, one 

Sharp’s preaching, they were the less worth mind- related to myself: he and I had lived for many 

ing. The new prelates, according to Burnet, years in a close and strict friendship. He laid 

« were generally looked on as the learnedest, the before the king all the ill effects that, as he thought, 

wisest, and best men that were in the church.”t the promoting him would have on his own service; 

And he continues, “ It was visible that in all these but all this had served only to increase the king’s 

nominations, and the filling the inferior dignities e»teem of him, and fix him in^his purpose.” It 

that became void by their promotion, no ambition i» related, again, that the first notice or thought 

nor court' favour had appeared; men were not Dr. Cumberland had of his appointment to Peter- 

scrarabling for preferment, nor using arts, or em- borough was by reading it m a newspaper at Stam- 

ploying friends to set them forward; on the con- ford, where he was minute?** ,Bunust himself, 

trary, men were sought for, and brought out of who wq§ the first bishop made hy King Wilfisni, 

their retirements; and most of them very mnch was, he tells ns, nominated by his majesty on his 

. _ . ... , ' _, , _ „ *' _ own motion, without any notification to him of the 

• The translation of Trelawny from Bristol to Exeter had been , • f . ■ . v . i ' . , * _ n f 

commanded, though not completed, by before hia abdication. rqyal intention j DUt he must have been 8UT6 01 

t Unmet of them u only fifteen in number, all named, a* g etting UDOU the bench from the moment the 
b« myi. by William in two yean’ Urn*. HU enumeration do« not 

incl^Tefi^.w]imii^oteM|ooksla«o UitSaU9l. • Note on Burnet’i Own Time, U. 7«, by Speaker Onilow. 
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course of events,had set his master, or patron, on 
the throne. 

Nor, general as was the at least outward subr 
mission of the church, was the number of minis¬ 
ters that openly stood out and seceded altogether 
insignificant. About four hundred of the inferior 
clergy followed the eight bishops in refusing th*e 
new oath of allegiance, and lost their livings in 
consequence. These, with the laity who accom¬ 
panied them, formed a nonjuring church, avow¬ 
edly Jacobite in its political predilections and 
principles, which, though ultimately reduced to a 
very quiescent as well as feeble condition, continued 
for many years after the Revolution to wage fierce 
controversy with the establishment on the theolo¬ 
gical aspects of the great question which divided 
them, as well as to give considerable uneasiness to 
the government on various occasions. In England, 
however, the open profession of nonjuring prin¬ 
ciples was little heard of after the accession of 
George I., when the precipitation with which the 
persons of that persuasion generally threw them¬ 
selves into the projects that exploded in the re¬ 
bellion of 1715 afforded a good apology for 
tightening the legal bonds by which the allegiance 
of the subject was sought to be secured to the 
family on the throne. 

It has already been noticed that two measures 
for the relief of the dissenters—a bill of toleration 
and a bill of comprehension—were left as legacies 
to the House of Lords by the section of the epis¬ 
copal bench, which the new oath of allegiance 
scared away from parliament. The bills were 
actually brought forward, as well as drawn up, by 
the Earl of Nottingham, the Tory secretary of 
state, and the single representative of his prin¬ 
ciples in the cabinet, who on this occasion, how¬ 
ever, not only acted as the mouth-piece of his 
party, but advocated opinions and views which 
were cordially participated in by his majesty him¬ 
self. Very little opposition was made from any 
quarter to the bill of toleration, which accordingly 
was soon passed under the title of “ An Act for 
exempting their majesties’ Protestant subjects, dis¬ 
senting from the Church of England, from the 
penalties of certain laws.”* Proceeding avowedly 
upon the consideration that some ease to scrupu¬ 
lous consciences in the exercise of religion might 
be an effectual means to unite their majesties’ Pro¬ 
testant subjects in interest and affection, it relieved 
dissenters from all penalties for not going to 
church or for attending their own places of 
worship, provided they were duly registered, and 
bad not the doors locked or barred, on condition 
only of their taking the new oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, and subscribing the declaration 
against transubstantiation. Instead of the oaths, 
the Quakers wefe permitted to make and subscribe 
a declaration of fidelity to the government arid a 
profession of their Christian belief. The only 
classes of religionists excepted from the benefits 
of this act were the Papists and the Soeinians, or 
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such as should deny, in preaching or writing, the 
doctrine of the Trinity as declared in the Thirty- 
Nine Articles. “ Some,” says Burnet, u proposed 
that the act should only be temporary, as a neces¬ 
sary restraint upon the dissenters, that they might 
demean themselves so al to merit the continuance 
of it when the term of years now offered should 
end. But this was rejected: there was now an 
universal inclination to pass the act; but it could 
not be expected that the nation would be in the 
same good disposition towards them at another 
time.” “ I showed so much zeal,” he adds, “ for 
this act, as very much sunk my credit, which had 
risen from the approbation I had gained for op 
posing that which enacted the taking the oaths.” 
The feeling in favour of the act, then, we see was 
not, as he has just told us it was, universal. In¬ 
deed, it is certain that this was far from being the 
case. 

The chief object of the comprehension bill was 
to admit presbyterian ministers into the church 
without compelling them to acknowledge the inva¬ 
lidity of their former ordination; and it also pro¬ 
posed to allow certain ceremonial forms in the 
public worship to be observed or omitted at dis¬ 
cretion. The hostility to the dissenters, which 
found little that it could conveniently fasten upon 
in the simplicity of the toleration bill, took advan¬ 
tage of the greater vagueness of the principle of 
this measure, and the difficulty of applying it uni¬ 
formly and consistently, to urge all sorts of objec¬ 
tions ; while at the same time its progress appears 
to have been further embarrassed by some counter¬ 
projects proceeding from real or professing friends 
of the objects it had in view. Among other things 
it was proposed that a body of persons, partly 
clergymen, partly laymen, should be commissioned 
to prepare a general scheme for the reformation of 
the church, which might be afterwards offered for 
the approval of the king and parliament. Burnet 
takes to himself the credit of having caused the 
failure of this proposition. “ This,” he Bays, “ was 
pressed with great earnestness by many of the tem¬ 
poral lords. I at that time did [not?] imagine 
that the clergy would have come into such a design 
with zeal and unanimity; and I feared this would 
be looked on by them as taking the matter out of 
their hands; and for that reason I argued so 
warmly against this, that it was carried by a small 
majority to let it fall.” “ But,” he goes on, “ I 
was convinced soon after that I had taken wrong 
measures; and that the method proposed by these 
lords was the only one likely to prove effectual.” 
Whatever credit he gained with the clergy, too, 
for the course he took as to this matter was in¬ 
sufficient to balance the censure he incurred by 
moving, when they came to the clause of the 
bill relating to subscription to the articles, that 
the subscribing party should be held to bind 
himself; not to tustnt tod consent , but only 
to submit with a promise of conformity. He 
further supported with great zeal a proviso for 
allowing kneeling at the sacrament tod the use of 
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the sign of the cross in baptism to be dispensed 
with in the cases of. SHch persons as, after being 
conferred with on the subject should solemnly pro¬ 
test that they were not satisfied* as to the lawful¬ 
ness of these forms. This was carried, though 
not without vehement .opposition .to the proposed 
relaxation in regard to kneeling, which, it was 
maintained, constituted the chief objection the 
dissenters had to taking the sacrament according 
to the mode required by law, and the abrogation of 
which would therefore make a nullity of the great 
bulwark of church and state, the test act itself. 
Bumet concludes his account as follows:—“Those 
who had moved for this bill, and afterwards 
brought it into the House, acted a very disingen¬ 
uous part; for, while they studied to recommend 
themselves by this show of moderation, they set 
on their friends to oppose it; and such as were 
very sincerely and cordially for it were represented 
as the enemies of the church, who intended to 
subvert it. When the bill was sent down to the 
House of Commons it was let lie on the table; 
and, instead of proceeding in it, they made an ad¬ 
dress to the king for summoning a convocation of 
the clergy to attend, according to custom, on the 
session of parliament. The party that was now 
beginning to be formed against the government 
pretended great zeal for the church, and declared 
their apprehensions that it was in danger; which 
was imputed by many to the Earl of Nottingham’s 
management. These, as they went heavily into 
the toleration, so they were much offended with 
the bill of comprehension, as containing matters 
relating to the church, in which the representative 
body of the clergy had not been so much as advised 
with. Nor was this bill supported by those who 
seemed most favourable to the dissenters: they set 
it up for a maxim, that it was fit to keep up a 
strong faction both in church and state; and they 
thought it was not agreeable to that to suffer so great 
a body as the presbyterians to be made more easy, 
or more inclinable to unite with the church. They 
also thought that the toleration would be best main¬ 
tained when great numbers should need it, and be 
concerned to preserve it. So that, this good de¬ 
sign being zealously opposed, and but faintly pro¬ 
moted, it fell to the ground.” 

But before the project of church reform was 
altogether dropped, a trial was made of what could 
be effected by means of a convocation. The ad¬ 
dress to the king, praying him to summon that 
body, was not from the Commons alone, as Burnet 
seems to state, but from both Houses, and was 
presented on the 19th of April. The convocation, 
it may lie observed, though regularly assembled 
with every parliament since the Restoration, had 
done no business since the year 1662; so that the 
members were detained in town at considerable 
expense during the session merely to go through 
the parade duty of reading the church service in 
Latin. The clerical legislature had been kept 
thus time and quiet, in part by the general spirit 
of subserviency to the crown which had taken 


possession of the church, but chiefly through the 
subjection to which the convocation nad been re¬ 
duced by an act of parliament passed in the reign 
of Henry VIII., absolutely prohibiting it from 
either assembling except by authority of the king’s 
writ, or attempting to enact any canons, constitu¬ 
tions, or ordinances, without the royal assent and 
license* The king, too, as head of the church, 
was admitted to have, or at least had, ever since 
the Reformation, exercised the power of proro¬ 
guing, or adjourning, and dissolving the convoca¬ 
tion, as well as of summoning it; so that the entire 
regulation of its proceedings was really in the 
hands of the crown, especially since the clergy 
had given up the right of taxing themselves, which 
they had done ever since the year 1665.f All 
this considered, thq prudence of reviving the par¬ 
liament of priests at the present crisis might have 
been reasonably doubted. In compliance with 
the address of the Lords and Commons, however, 
the king’s writ was issued for a convocation to 
meet during the next session of parliament. This 
announcement immediately set in action all the 
latent discontent with the course affairs were taking 
which was so generally diffused among the clergy, 
and inflamed to fury the various passions to which 
the late change had given birth. Burnet asserts, 
and probably with truth, that the Jacobites, or 
friends of the deposed king, took advantage of the 
occasion to fill men’s minds with all sorts of false 
rumours and unfounded fears. “It was said,” 
he writes, “ the church was to be pulled down, 
and presbytery was to be set up; that all this now 
in debate was only intended to divide and distract 
the church, and to render it by that means both 
weaker and more ridiculous, while it went off from 
its former grounds in offering such concessions. 
The universities took fire upon this, and began to 
declare against it, and against all that promoted it, 
as men that intended to undermine toe church; 
severe reflexions were cast on the king, as being 
in an interest contrary to the church,—for the 
church was the word given out by the Jacobite 
party, under which they thought they might more 

• Stat. 85 Hen. VIII. e. 19. 

M “It was first settled by a verbal agreement between ArehbisliO]) 
Sheldon and the lord chancellor Clarendon, and tacitly given into 
by the clergy in generul, ns a great ease to them in taxations. The 
first public net of any kind relating to It was an act of parliament in 
1605. by which the clergy were, incomjpon with the laity, charged 
with the tax given in that act, and were discharged from the pay¬ 
ment of the subsidies they had granted before in convocation; but 
in tliis act of parliament 'of 1665 there is an express saving of the 
right of the clergy to tax themselves in convocation if they think fit; 
but that has been never done since, nor attempted as I know of. an<l 
the clergy have been constantly from that time charged with thy 
laity in all public aids to the crown by the House of Commons.”— 
Note by Mr. Speaker Onslow m bumet, 0- >T. ii. >81. Onslow adds, 
that in consequence of this, but from what period he cannot say, the 
clergy have assumed and heen allowed to exercise the privilege of 
voting for members of parliament In virtue of their eodosUstical 
freeholds,—a privilege which several acts of parliament have ac¬ 
knowledged to be a right, although it certainly began without any 
particular law. Gibson, Bishop of, London, told Qiislow that he 
concelved this to he the greatest alteration lit the constitution ever 
made without an express law; and if his lordship meant to refer to 
the abandonment or the right of self-taxation by the clergy, as well 
as to their itoqulsttion of the right of voting at elections, which they 
got as a compensation tor the other, he wm perhaps right. The 
House of Commons itself, which the crown enjoys thy same right of 
convening, proroguing, and dissolving, might now have been icduced 
to as more'a formal nonsntity as the convocation. If it had ever re¬ 
linquished its Isold of the strings of the public purse. 
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safely shelter themselves. Great canvassings were 
everywhere in the.elections of convocation-men, a 
thing not known in former times. So that it was 
soon very visible that we were not in a temper cool 
or calm enough to encourage the further prose¬ 
cuting such a design,”* In the mean time, how¬ 
ever, with the view of getting in readiness the prtp- 
positions to be laid before the convocation, royal 
letters had been directed to ten bishops and twenty 
dignified clergymen, commissioning them to meet 
and prepare such alterations of the liturgy and 
canons, and such plans for the reformation of the 
ecclesiastical courts, as might in their judgments 
he best suited to the exigencies of the time and to 
the correction of existing deficiencies and abuses. 
Great care, according to Burnet, was taken to name 
the commissioners so impartially that no exceptions 
could lie against any of them. * Among them were 
all the bishops except the six under suspension, 
and Barlowe of Lincoln, Beaw of Llandaff, Watson 
of St. David’s, Crew of Durham, Croft of Here¬ 
ford, Wood of Lichfield and Coventry, and Hall 
of Oxford, all of whom were either old and in 
infirm health, or notoriously disaffected although 
they had taken the oaths to the present govern¬ 
ment—some objectionable on both these grounds.t 
The list also comprised Stillingfleet, Patrick, 
Tillotson, Sharp, Kidder, Ilall, Tenison, Fowler, 
and Grove, all of whom were raised to the bench 
within the next two years. The commissioners 
had many meetings in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and occupied themselves with the business in¬ 
trusted to them very diligently for some weeks. 
“ They had before them,” Burnet tells us, “ all 
the exceptions that cither the Puritans before the 
war, or the Nonconformists since the Restoration, 
had made to any part of the church service: they 
had also many propositions and advices that had 
been offered, at several times, by many of our 
bishops and! divines upon those heads: matters 
were well considered and freely and calmly de¬ 
bated : and all was digested into an entire correc¬ 
tion of everything that seemed liable to any just 
objection.”! He adds, however, that they had some 
very rigid as well as very learned men among 
them, though the most rigid cither never came to 
their meetings or very soon withdrew, declaring 
themselves dissatisfied with all that was doing, 
and some openly avowing that they were against 
all alterations whatsoever. They thought too much 
had been already done for the dissenters by the 
Toleration Act, and would do nothing still farther 
to level the old distinctions between the church 
and her enemies. At the head of these very rigid 
men is said to have been Dr. William Jane, 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford; the others 

* Own Tim®, 8,3,v 

j The tee* of Chichester, Worcester, and Bristol wore -vacant 
when fhe commission was imbed. . .... 

, t In an account of the proceedings of the commissioners which lw 
l?jvw la a^ricimki Visitation Charge delivered and published in 
*704, Bnrtaft says that they had the use of u groat collection oi the 
hooka and papws in. which the difesenters liaa at different times set 
krth their demands, nnd of the propositions that had been made for 
the pm-poae'Oi'sulUlying them, which belonged to the most learned 
Bishop of Worcester (StUliugfleet). 
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were Mew, Bishop of Winchester; Sprat, Bishop 
of Rochester ; Dr. Henry Aldridge, Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford; Dr. Joseph Beaumont, Regius 
Professor pf Divinity at Cambridge; Dr. John 
Mountague, Master of Trinity College in that Uni¬ 
versity; Dr. John Goodman, Archdeacon of Mid¬ 
dlesex; Dr. William Beveridge, Archdeacon of 
Colchester; and Dr. Charles Alston, Archdeacon 
of Essex. Jane, Aldridge, Mew, and Sprat with¬ 
drew after the first meeting, under pretence of 
being afraid of incurring a premunire by acting 
under the royal letters, which they contended erected 
a court equally illegal with the court of ecclesias¬ 
tical commission revived by the late king, of 
which, by the by, Sprat himself had been a mem¬ 
ber. The rest, however, proceeded with their 
work, and, if we may trust to the account given 
by a learned dissenting divine, who had, he tells 
us, obtained a copy of the alterations drawn up by 
them, “ very unanimously, and without any heals.”* 
They agreed, it seems, among other things, that 
the chanting in cathedrals should he laid aside— 
that the Apocryphal lessons, and those from the 
Old Testament “ which are too natural ,” should 
be thrown out,—that the legendary saints’ days 
should he omitted in the calendar,—that the use 
of the cross in baptism should he recommended in 
a new rubric, hut not made imperative,—that to 
those who wished it the communion should be ad¬ 
ministered without kneeling,—that the word re¬ 
mission should he removed from the form of abso¬ 
lution, “as not very intelligible,”—that for all 
titles and epithets applied to the king or queen in 
the public prayers should be substituted simply the 
word sovereign j— that a few obsolete or otherwise 
objectionable terms in the other prayers should be 
changed,—that the use of the surplice in each par¬ 
ticular case should be left to he regulated by the 
discretion of the bishop, having a regard to the 
desire of the people,—that those who preferred 
having their children baptised without godfathers 
and godmothers should be allowed to present them 
in their own names,—and that, as to the Athana- 
sian Creed, “ lest the wholly rejecting it shoqld, 
by unreasonable persons, he imputed to them as 
Socinianism,” a rubric should be made setting 
forth that the curses therein denounced were not 
to he held as applying to each particular article, 
but were intended only against such as denied the 
substance of the Christian religion in general.t 

• Dr. Edmund Calamy’s Abridgment of Baxter’s History of his 
Own Time. 

f T)i« account given by an eminent clergyman of the establish¬ 
ment, Dr. WiUiam Nichols, in his Defence of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, somewhat varies from that of Dr. Calamy, and contains also 
some additional particulars. Dr. Nichols nssertsthat it was left to the 
minister to use the Alhannsian Creed, or to change it for the Apos¬ 
tles’. as he chose. “ New Collects,’’ he adds, ** were drawn up, more 
agreeable to the Epistles and Gospels, for the whole course of the 
year j and these were composed with that elegance and propriety of 
expression, and such a flame of devotion, that nothing could more 
affect the hearts of the hearers and elevate their minds toward God. 
They were first drawn up by Dr. Patrick, who was reckoned to have 
great skill in liturgical composition. Bishop Burnet added to them 
yet farther force and spirit. Dr. Stillingfleet afterwards examined 
them with gnat Judgment, carefully weighing every word iu them ; 
and Dr. Tillotson had the last hand, giving them some (tee and mas¬ 
terly strokes of his ensy and flowing eloquence. Dr. Kidder, who 
gras well versed in the Oriental tongues, made a new version of 

4 L 
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Galamy gives it as his opinion that such alterations 
as these, with a qualified allowance of ordination 
by Presbyters, would in all probability have brought 
over two-thirds of the English dissenters to the 
established church. 

But the labours of the commissioners were 
never so much as laid before the convocation. 
That body met on the 21st of November, when 
the Lower House immediately showed the temper 
in which itw T as,bythe election'of “the rigid” l)r. 
Jane as its prolocutor or president, and the rejec¬ 
tion, by a great majority, of Dr. Tillotson, the 
person proposed by the moderate party for that 
office* It is said that this vote was procured 
principally by the management of the two bro¬ 
thers, the Earls of Clarendon and Rochester, with 
a view to embarrass the government. When Jane 
w as presented to Compton, Bishop of London, who 
in the absence of the primate sat as prolocutor of 
the Upper House, lie delivered, as was customary, 
a long Latin speech, in which he extolled the 
Church of England, not only as standing above all 
other Christian communities, but as absolutely 
perfect, and requiring no amendment in anything; 
concluding, in triumphant defiance, with the cele¬ 
brated expression of the unanimous barons in the 
time of the third Henry —Nolumus leges Anglia 
mutari —We will not that the laws of England be 
changed. Compton, to whom Jane had formerly 
been chaplain,t replied with good temper, telling 
the inferior clergy that they ought to preserve a 
moderation in such things as were not essential in 
religion, thereby opening a door of salvation to a 
multitude of straying Christians; and observing 
that it could not but be their duty to show the same 
indulgence and charity to the dissenters under King 
William which some of the bishops had promised 
in their addresses to King James. This mildness, 
however, had no effect. At their next meeting 
Compton, perceiving that there was certain to be a 
majority against the wishes of the court, prorogued 
the convocation till the 4th of December, on the 
pretence that the royal commission, empowering 
thein to proceed to business, had been found to be 
defective from not having the great seal, which it 
was therefore necessary to procure before anything 
more could be done. In the interval great ex¬ 
ertions were made to bring over some of the 
stiffest of the leaders and their partisans in the 

the P*alms more agreeable to the original. Dr. Tuni&on made a 
collection of the woida and expression* throughout the Liturgy which 
had been eftcepted to, and proposed others in their room that Were 
clear and plain, and lew liable to objection," The use or omission 
of the arose in baptism, according to Nichols, was left to he deter¬ 
mined by the convocation; as was also a proposition "that a non¬ 
conformist diihister going nver to the church should not bo ordained 
according to the common form, but conditionally, much in.the same 
manner as t' -e baptising of infants is ordered in the church, if - there 
be uot evidence of their being baptised before, with the addition of 
the episcopal benediction, as was customahr in the ancient churfch 
when clerks were received who had been ordained by heretics." 

* The Lowct House of Convocation consists of all deans and 
archdeacons, one representative for every chapter, styled a proctor, 
and two proctors for the clergy of each diocese; making altogether 
Ud members. 

t It is said that Jane, having been sent to the Prince of Orange by 
his university to make him an offer of their plate, conceirejl that he 
ought td have boon rewarded with the bishopric A Eieter; hod. 
upon that preferment belng given to Trelawny, became ft professed '• 
enemy to King William and the Revolution. 


Lower House, but with very little effect. When 
both Houses were met again in Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel on the appointed day, the Earl of Notting¬ 
ham presented the commission properly Sealed, 
and also a written message from his majesty, in 
which he declared that he had summoned the con¬ 
vocation not only because it was usual to do so 
upon the holding of a parliament, but out of a 
pious zeal to do everything that might tend to the 
best establishment of the church of England, 
which was so eminent a part of the Reformation, 
and therefore most signally deserved, and should 
always have, his favour and protection. His 
majesty, therefore, the message proceeded, did not 
doubt but that they would assiBt him in promoting 
the welfare of the church, so that no prejudices 
with which some men might have laboured to 
possess them should be suffered to disappoint his 
good intentions, or deprive the ’ church of any 
benefit from their consultations. In answer to this 
message the bishops forming the Higher House 
readily and unanimously agreed upon an address, 
thanking his majesty for tne grace and goodness 
he had expressed, and the zeal he had shown for 
the Protestant religion in general, and the church 
of England in particular. “ We look upon these 
marks of your majesty’s care and favour,” said the 
address, “ as the continuance of the great deliver¬ 
ance Almighty God wrought for us by your means, 
in making you the blessed instrument of preserv¬ 
ing us from falling under the cruelty of Popish 
tyranny.” The Lower House at first stood up for 
the privilege of presenting a separate address of 
their own; and then, when they found they could 
not maintain that pretension, they fell to making 
amendments upon that drawn up by the bishops, 
their objections being especially directed to what 
was therein said about the Protestant religion in 
general, which they Beemed to think tended to de¬ 
grade the Church of England by classing it with 
the other churches calling themselves Protestant. 
A conference and various messages between the 
two Houses ensued ; and at last this part of the 
address was modified so as to contain merely an 
acknowledgment of his majesty’s zeal for the wel¬ 
fare of the Church of England; “whereby we 
doubt not,” it was added, “ the interest of the 
Protestant religion in all other Protestant churches, 
which is dear to us, will be the better secured.” 
Burnet asserts that the Lower House “expressed a 
resolution not to enter into any debates with rela¬ 
tion to alterations; so that they woUld take no 
notice of the second part of the king’s message;” 
but, in feet, it was only in the address ultimately 
agreed upon by both Houses that that part of the 
message was expressly* noticed. The address, 
which was presented on the 12th, assured King 
William that, in pursuance of the trust and con¬ 
fidence he had reposed in them, they would con¬ 
sider whatever should be offered to them from hi® 
majesty without prejudice and with ell calmness 
and impartiality. His majestv returned a gracious 
answer, expressing all satisfaction with the ad- 
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dress; but still it was evident that there was no 
chance of the Lower House being brought to 
another disposition. “There was at this time,” 
says Burnet, “but a small number of bishops in 
the Upper House of convocation; and they had not 
their metropolitan with them, so they had not 
strength nor authority to set things forward. There¬ 
fore they advised the king to suffer the session to 
be discontinued.” The convocation was accord¬ 
ingly again prorogued to the 24th of January, 
1690, and on the 6th of February was, along with 
the parliament, dissolved; nor, was it suffered to 
meet again for the transaction of business during 
the present reign. As Burnet phrases it, “ they 
were kept from doing mischief” by a scries of 
prorogations for a course of ten years. 

And thus ended the project of a comprehension, 
or, in other words, of a remodelling of the esta¬ 
blished church, as entertained at the Revolution, 
being the last attempt of the kind that has been 
made. No concession for the purpose of satisfying 
the dissenters, no change of any kind in liturgy or 
canons, in doctrine or discipline, was wrung from 
the church at this crisis. Burnet was originally a 
zealous advocate for the proposed alterations; but 
he lived to feel and to acknowledge that it was for¬ 
tunate the scheme had not succeeded. “ There 
was,” he remarks, in his History, “ a very happy 
direction of the providence of God observed in this 
matter. The Jacobite clergy who were then undcT 
suspension were designing to make a schism in the 
church, whensoever they should be turned out and 
their places should be filled up by others. They 
saw it would not be easy to make a separation upon 
a private and personal account; they therefore 
wished to be furnished with more specious pre¬ 
tences; and, if we had made alterations in the 
Rubric and other parts of the Common Prayer, 
they would have pretended that they still stuck to 
the ancient Church of England, in opposition to 
those who were altering it and setting up new 
models. And, as I do firmly believe that there is 
a wise providence that watches upon human affairs, 
and directs them, chiefly those that relate to reli¬ 
gion, so I, have with great pleasure observed this 
in many instances relating to the Revolution; and 
upon this occasion I could not but see that the 
Jacobites among us, who wished and hoped that 
we should have made those alterations, which they 
reckoned would have been of great advantage for 
serving their ends, were the instruments of raising 
such a clamour against them as prevented their 
being made ; for, by all the judgments we could 
afterwards makfe if we had carried a majority in 
% convocation fo* alterations, they would have 
June us more hurt than good.” 

What perhaps more than anything else operated 
t0 otqite among the English clergy, and through¬ 
out the. nation, * distrust of William’s attachment 
tQ th$ e*tgm^8d shurpb, Was the course which he 
it. m&rnj allow ecclesiastical affairs to 
take in Reoffend. Ip that kingdom the Revolution 
9f 1Q88 threw (he church to the ground at the first 
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shock. The bishops had indeed precipitated them¬ 
selves upon the advancing tide of change, before it 
came up to them, with a most singularly unsea¬ 
sonable expression of their loyalty and devotion to 
the doomed system that was just about to break 
up and come tumbling down upon their heads. 
On the 3rd of November, only two days before the 
landing of the Prince of Orange, and after all pub¬ 
lic demonstrations of attachment to James had 
ceased in England, they drew up and sent off to 
London an address, in which—after telling him 
that they prostrated themselves in devout adoration 
to God for his goodness in having stilled the mad¬ 
ness of unreasonable men, and peaceably seated his 
majesty, as the darling of heaven, upon the throne 
of his royal ancestors,—“ whose long, illustrious, 
and unparalleled line,” said the right reverend 
adulators, “ is the greatest glory of this your ancient 
kingdom ”—they went on to express the amaze¬ 
ment with which they had heard of the apprehended 
invasion from Holland, and concluded by stating 
their confidence that the same God who had already 
so often preserved and delivered his majesty would 
do so again now, by giving him the hearts of Ids 
subjects and the necks of his enemies. But in 
these sentiments the poor bishops stood almost 
alone in the midst of the people over whom they 
had been set up as lights and guides; at least the 
wishes and hopes of the vast majority of the nation 
set strongly in the opposite direction. Upon the 
last day of this month, while all things were still 
in suspense, the general feeling against the esta¬ 
blished church was, quietly enough, but only there¬ 
fore the more emphatically, indicated, by the public 
burning at Glasgow of the effigies of the pope and 
the two Scottish archbishops. The Earl of Lou¬ 
don and other students of the university were the 
directors of the ceremony; and it was performed 
without opposition from cither the inhabitants or 
the authorities.* A few weeks later, when the game 
was more evidently up with the old government, 
the same spirit expressed itself in a more deter¬ 
mined fashion. The last act of the Scottish privy 
council was the issuing of a proclamation, on the 
24th of December, calling upon all his majesty’s 
Protestant subjects to put themselves in their best 
posture of defence for the protection of the Protest¬ 
ant religion, and of their own lives, liberties, and 
properties, and appointing commanders, and times 
and places of rendezvous for the heritors of each 
shire, “ armed and provided according to their 
conditions and qualities.” By this time the govern¬ 
ment, although several of its chief members were 
Catholics, had deemed it prudent to profess a most 
edifying dread and horror of popery; fhdefed, so 
early as the 4th of the present month they had 
issued a proclamation ordering the houses of 
Papists to be searched, and all arms and ammuni¬ 
tion that should be found therein to be seized. But 
all this had no effect in allaying the popular fory 

* Wodrow’s History of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, 
tv.472 (Edit, of Glasgow. 1830). Wodtow adds, "AndHie (since) 
famous Mr. Xoland, at this time it student there, assisted at that 
solemnity. 1 ' 
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againBt Episcopacy, which indeed (and no wonder, 
considering the atrocities of the last two reigns^had 
become as hateful to the mass of the nation as 
Popery itself. The last proclamation of the govern- 
ment was not yet dispersed when, not the heritors 
(or landed proprietors having above a certain 
rental), but the general population of several of die 
southern counties, were up in arms, to the number of 
six thousand men. They had collected at first on 
a rumour of an invasion of Papists from Ireland, 
whom they proceeded to face in a united body; 
but when this imaginary foreign enemy could no¬ 
where be discovered they were not long in finding 
other employment that suited them quite as well. 
It was Christmas Day, and, dividing themselves 
into many small parties, they proceeded to the dif¬ 
ferent parish churches, and, seizing the officiating 
ministers in their pulpits or at the altar, carried 
them in triumphant procession through their pa¬ 
rishes, and then, stripping them of their canonical 
attire, drove them forth with derision and violence 
if they attempted a vain resistance, or permitted 
them to depart in peace on their solemn promise 
never to return. It is asserted that two hundred 
clergymen were thus summarily ejected in this 
part of the country; and that within a few weeks 
the same sweeping process had been extended over 
all the rest of Scotland.* In this way the people 
themselves had in fact abolished Episcopacy before 
either the legislature had pronounced any decision 
on the question or King William had even mounted 
the throne. After James had fled from London 
the leaders of both the Episcopalians and the Pres¬ 
byterians hastened to the English capital to en¬ 
deavour to secure the support of the new sovereign. 
The Dean of Glasgow was sent up by the Episcopal 
party, and directed by them to apply to Burnet, who 
introduced him to the Prince of Orange. To the 
dean’s request to know what were his intentions 
with regard to him and his friends his highness 
“ answered, he would do all he could to preserve 
them, granting a full toleration to the Presbyterians; 
but this was in case they concurred in the new set¬ 
tlement of the kingdom, for if they opposed that, 
and if, by a great majority in parliament, resolutions 
should be taken against them, the king could not 
make a war for them; but yet he would do all that 
was in his power to maintain such of them as should 
live peaceably in their functions. 1 " “This,” adds 
Burnet, “ he ordered me likewise to write back, 
in answer to what some bishops and others had 
writ to me upon that subject. But the Earl of 
Dundee, when he went down, possessed them with 
such an opinion of another speedy revolution that 
would be brought about in favour of King JameB, 
that they resolved to adhere firmly to his interests. 
So, they declaring in a body with so much zeal in 
opposition' to the new settlement, it was not possi¬ 
ble for the king to preserve that government there, 
all those who expressed their zeal for him being 
equally zealous against that order.” In truth, the 
course thus taken by the Episcopal party made the 

• History of Scotland, by Malcolm Luing, Eaq., iv. 1S4. 


case.an extremely simple-one: they made their 
contest with the Presbyterians a* contest on the 
principle of the Revolution itself; anti, if the Revo¬ 
lution succeeded, it was clear that they and their 
church must go to the wall. Iu the public pro¬ 
ceedings that took place at London the question 
between the two parties was apparently kept in 
abeyance; but in reality an important advantage 
was gained for the Presbyterians, which is attribut¬ 
ed to the artful management of Sir John Dalrymple, 
the president of the meeting of Scotch -noblemen 
and gentlemen injtlie Council Chamber at White¬ 
hall on the 9th of January, at which was drawn 
up and agreed upon the address, or advice, to the 
Prince of Orange, requesting him to take upon 
himself the administration of affaire in Scotland, 
and to call a convention or general meeting of the 
states of that kingdom, to be holden on the 14th of 
March following. As William, in the short speech 
which he addressed to them when he first called 
them into his presence two days before, had simply 
desired their advice as to what ought to be done 
for securing the Protestant religion and restoring 
the national laws and liberties, so the auswer 
drawn up by Dalrymple, running in corresponding 
terms, proposed that the elections for the conven¬ 
tion should he made by the whole number of the 
freeholders having the requisite amount of valued 
rent in counties, and the burgesses, in burghs; 
and that both the electors and the members of the 
convention Bhould simply “ be Protestants, without 
any other exception or limitation whatsoever.” By 
the adoption of this rule, the effect of the test which 
had been enacted in 1081, excluding from public 
employment all who would not recognise the royal 
supremacy and disavow the national covenant, was 
done away with, and the whole force of the popular 
sentiment, all but universally Presbyterian as that 
was, was admitted into the convention. Still the 
opposite party hoped to have a majority of the 
nobility, as well as all the bishops, on their side; 
and as, in the Scottish parliament, the peers and 
commons sat in the same house and voted together, 
the course the convention would take remained 
somewhat doubtful up to the day of its assembling. 
The Bishop of Edinburgh, who officiated at the 
opening of the convention, boldly prayed for the 
safety and restoration of King James; but the first 
vote, by which the Duke of Hamilton, put forward 
by the presbyterians, waB elected president, by a 
majority of fifteen,* over the Marquess of Athol), 
the nominee of the other party, was conclusive as to 
what would follow. When the house proceeded 
to appoint a committee for deciding disputed elec¬ 
tions, a demand made by the bishops to exercise 
their customary right of naming their proportion of 
the committee by their own vote as a separate 
estate, instead of being mixed up with and swamp¬ 
ed by the temporal peers, was disregarded without 
a vote. In the circumstances in which they found 
themselves, the Episcopal party, on pretence that 

• Laing, on {be authority of the MS. Minute* ofthe Conventlon. 
Rennet myi, " by new forty vokea .”—Gomfhk Bittory, ill. 686. 
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they were in personal danger from the populace of 
Edinburgh, and especially that a plot had been 
laid to assassinate their two leaders, Viscount Dun* 
dee and Sir George Mackenzie, now proposed to 
withdraw, and hold a separate convention at Stir¬ 
ling. But this design was not carried into effect j 
and after a few days they abandoned their legisla¬ 
tive functions altogether, and left the Presbyterians 
to themselves, who now, secured from annoyance 
by the presence of a military force sent down by 
William, as well as supported and urged on by the 
national voice, proceeded to take their measures 
with as much unanimity as decision. In the an¬ 
swer, however, which they returned to a letter from 
King William on the 23rd of March, they only 
went the length of expressing their hope that they 
should “ shortly, by the blessing of God, fall upon 
such resolutions os might be acceptable to his 
majesty, secure the Protestant religion, and esta¬ 
blish the government, laws, and liberties of the 
kingdom upon solid foundations, most agreeable 
to the general good and inclinations of the people.”* 
Though somewhat cautiously expressed, however, 
this was sufficiently significant, and was no doubt 
perfectly well understood on all hands. On the 
26th, when a committee was appointed for settling 
the government, the members were named in equal 
proportions from the nobility, the knights, and the 
burgesses, but the bishops were altogether left out. 
In the act brought in by this committee for settling 
the crown upon King William and Queen Mary, 
forming the Scottish Declaration of Rights, it was 
averred, among other things, “that prelacy, and 
the superiority of any office in the church above 
presbyters, is and hath been a great and insupport¬ 
able grievance and trouble to this nation, and con¬ 
trary to the inclinations of the generality of the 
people, ever since the Reformation (they having 
reformed from Popery by presbyters); and there¬ 
fore ought to be abolished.” 

This Act was passed on the 11th of April. On 
the 11th of May, when the crown was accordingly 
solemnly offered to and accepted by their majesties 
in the Banqueting House at Whitehall, and the 
coronation oath was administered to them by the 
Earl of Argyll, the chief commissioner from the 
convention, who read the words slowly and dis¬ 
tinctly, their majesties repeating them after him, 
William paused at a clause about the rooting out 
of heretics; nor does he appear to have been 

* King June* had also mat a letter by an Englishman of the name 
of Crane, who was said to be a servant of his queen; it was delivered 
to the convention on the 16th, when Hamilton, the president, imme¬ 
diately announced that the Lord Levon had arrived expreu with 
another letter from King William. It was voted, after some debate, 
tiiat King William’s letter should be first mad; but afterwards that 
from King James was also read. It promised pardon to all such as 
should return to their duty before the last day of March, and threat¬ 
ened that,hU majesty would punish, with the utmost rigour of his 
laws, all such os should stand out in rebellion against him or hia 
authority. >" This’menacing letter," eays Kennet, '* waa the more 
ungrateful, it being countersigned by the Earl of Melfort, a person 
odious to all the Presbyterians of Scotland, who made up the major 
Part of the convention. So that, instead of serving the interest Of 
King James, ft rather provpked that assembly to be the more upanir 
taous and forward in settling the government after the example of 
England. The messenger that brought the said letter was first 
"•cured, and then, us if not thought worth detaining, he was dis- 
missed with a puts instead of an uoswer ."—Cmpltta Hutory, ill. >36. 
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satisfied with the explanation by which the com- 
rtniifioners attempted to remove his scruples. 
K The commissioners,” we are told, “ by authority 
of the estates, represented to his majesty that the 
clause of the oath in relation to the rooting out of 
heretics did not import the destroying of heretics; 
and that by the law of Scotland no man was to be 
persecuted for his private opinion; and even ob¬ 
stinate and convicted heretics were only to be 
denounced rebels, and outlawed, whereby their 
moveable goods are confiscated. Hence his ma¬ 
jesty, at the repeating that clause in the oath, did 
declare that he did not mean by these words that 
he was under any obligation to become a perse¬ 
cutor. To which the commissioners niade answer, 
that neither the meaning of the oath nor the law 
of Scotland did import it. Then the king re¬ 
plied that he took the oath in that sense, and 
called the commissioners and others there present 
to be witnesses of his so doing.” * It is evident 
that William did not quite agree with the commis¬ 
sioners in their notion that there was no persecu¬ 
tion in merely visiting heretics with the pains of 
outlawry and rebellion. 

The convention having been turned into a par¬ 
liament by an Act to which the royal assent was 
given on the 5th of June, his majesty continued 
the presidency of the assembly in the Duke of 
Hamilton, as his commissioner. But now the 
members, though all calling themselves presby- 
terians, began to split into parties, and to quarrel 
both among themselves and with the king they had 
just set up. The retirement of the bishops and the 
other friends of episcopacy, instead of producing 
concord and unanimity, seemed to have only re¬ 
moved a pressure that tended to restrain the secta¬ 
rian and divergent propensities of their adversa¬ 
ries and to keep them a compact and harmoniously 
acting body. They were now divided and arrayed 
into hostile knots and cabals, by diverse personal 
animosities and rivalries, as well as by opposition 
of principles. A contest for the office of secretary 
of state, which was in fact that of prime minister, 
between Sir James Montgomery and the Lord 
Melville, had been, previous to the meeting of the 
parliament, decided in favour of the latter, chiefly 
through the influence of the episcopalians, who 
dreaded the rigorous temper of Montgomery, and 
looked upon Melville, though a presbyterian, “ as 
an easy man, who would have credit enough to 
restrain the fury of that party.” But his appoint¬ 
ment “ proved,” continues Burnet, “ a very un¬ 
happy step ; for, as he was by his principles bigoted 
to presbytery, and ready to sacrifice everything to 
their humours, so he proved to be in all respects 
a narrow-hearted man, who minded his own inte¬ 
rest more than either that of the king or of his 
country.” Melville, having thus obtained the pre¬ 
miership, had of course the nomination of the rest 
of the ministry; and he selected a set of persons 
whom Burnet characterises generally as “weak and 
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passionate men.’- From this and other causes'the 
parliament opened in much ill humour. Upon 
the great question of religion, the king, by Melville’s 
advice, had sent down instructions to Hamilton to 
agree to establish that form of ecclesiatical govern¬ 
ment most agreeable to the people; but when they 
came to take up this subject, the ultra-presbyterian 
majority, feeling their strength and the advantages 
of their position, demanded not only the abolition 
of Episcopacy and the establishment of presbytery, 
but also the repeal both of the royal supremacy and 
of the law of patronage. “ And they asked,” Bays 
Burnet, “ so high an authority to their government, 
that Duke Hamilton, though of himself indifferent 
as to those matters, yet would not agree to them. 
He thought these broke in too much on their tem¬ 
poral concerns, and would establish a tyranny in 
presbytery that could not be easily borne. He 
writ to me very fully on that head, and I took the 
liberty to speak sometimes to the king on those 
subjects, my design being chiefly to shelter the 
Episcopal clergy, and to keep the change that was 
now to be made on such a foot that a door might 
still beTcept open. But Lord Melville had possessed 
the king with a notion that it was necessary for his 
service that the presbyterians should know that I 
did not at all meddle in those matters, otherwise 
they would take up a jealousy of everything that 
was done; and that this might make them carry 
their demands much further. So I was shut out 
from all meddling in those matters; and yet I was 
then, and still continue to be, much loaded with 
this prejudice, that 1 did not study to hinder those 
changes that were then made in Scotland. And all 
the king’s enemies in England continued still 
to charge him for the alterations then made in 
Scotland; though it was not possible, had he been 
ever so zealous for episcopacy, to have preserved 
it at that time; and I could do no more than I did, 
both for the order itself and for all those who ad¬ 
hered to it there.” * 

Nothing, indeed, it is clear, that the king could 
do, could possibly have preserved the Episcopal 
church as the national establishment in Scotland, 
unless he had taken the settlement of the question 
out of the hands of the parliament altogether, and, 
as was done by Charles II., attempted to maintain 
the authority of the bishops, against the fierce, de¬ 
termined hostility of the whole people, by the mere 
power of the sword. He failed even in the endea¬ 
vours he made to resist the most extreme demands 
of the now all-powerful zealots of presbytery. At 
least, if they gave way to him in one or two mere 
points of phraseology, they yielded nothing that was 
essential either to persuasion or to force. On the 
22nd of July they at length passed an act utterly 
abolishing prelacy, as a form of church govern¬ 
ment which was, and had been ever since the 
Reformation, a great and insupportable grievance 
to the nation, and contrary to the inclinations of the 
generality of the people. Burnet says that these 
words were used, because “ the king would not 

• Own Time. ii. sfi. 


consent to a plain and simple condemnation of it.” 
For the present also, it was only declared in gene- 
ipl terms, that in lieu of Episcopacy their majesties, 
with the advice and consent of the estates of this 
parliament, would settle by law that church govern* 
ment in the kingdom which was most agreeable to 
the inclinations of the people. And this was all 
that was done in the matter during the present 
session. 

But when the parliament reassembled in April 
of the following year (1690), with Melville himself 
as lord high commissioner, the work was resumed 
and carried through in a style sufficiently direct 
and high-handed. On the 25th of April an act 
was passed ordaining that all the presbyterian 
ministers yet alive who had been thrust from their 
charges since the 1st of January, 1661, or banished 
for not conforming to prelacy and not complying 
with the courses of the time, should forthwith have 
free access to their churches, that they might pre¬ 
sently exercise the ministry in their parishes with¬ 
out any new call thereto; “ and to the effect,” pro¬ 
ceeded the act, “ that these ministers may meet 
with no stop or hindrance in entering immediately 
to their charges, the present incumbents in such 
churches are hereby appointed, upon intimation 
hereof, to desist from their ministry in these 
parishes, and to remove themselves from the manses 
(parsonages) and glebes thereunto belonging, be¬ 
twixt and Whit Sunday next to come (the 15th of 
May), that the presbyterian ministers formerly 
put out, may enter peaceably thereto.” By another 
act, passed on the 7th of June, the parliament 
ratified and established the Westminster Confes¬ 
sion of Faith, as the public and avowed confession 
of the Scottish church; restored the government of 
the church by kirit-sessions, presbyteries, provin¬ 
cial synods, and general assemblies; revived, re¬ 
newed, and confirmed the statute of 1592, by which 
presbytery was originally established; rescinded, 
annulled, and made void all the acts passed before 
and since that statute in favour of episcopacy, and 
all other acts in so for as contrary or prejudicial to, 
inconsistent with, or derogatory from, the Protestant 
religion or presbyterian government now, esta¬ 
blished; and finally declared that the government 
of the church should be established in the hands of, 
and exercised solely by, those presbyterian minis¬ 
ters who had been restored by the late act, and 
such ministers or elders only as they had admitted 
or received, or should hereafter admit or receive. 
Of these old presbyterian ministers the entire 
number surviving was only sixty; and this small 
number of persons therefore had now the fillingup 
of all the remaining livings in the church. “ Some 
furious men,” says Burnet, “ who had gone into 
very frantic principles, and ill those who had been 
secretly ordained in the presbyterian way, were 
presently taken in. This was like ft prove a fatal 
error at their first siting qW. Thf oft sum 
amoBg them, what by reason of thffaege or their 
experience of former mistakes, were awposed to 
more moderate counsels ; but the, taking ftiuch a 
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number of violent men put it out of their power to 
pursue them; so these broke out into a most extra¬ 
vagant way of proceeding against such of the 
episcopal party as had escaped the rage of the for¬ 
mer year. Accusations were raised against them: 
some were charged for their doctrine, as guilty of 
Arrninianiam; others were loaded with moi% 
scandalous imputations; but these were only thrown 
out to defame them. And, where they looked for 
proof, it was in a way more becoming inquisitors 
than judges. So apt are all parties, in their turns 
of power, to fall into those very excesses of which 
they did formerly make such tragical complaints.”* 
The act, after appointing the first meeting of the 
general assembly of the church, as thus re-esta¬ 
blished, to be held at Edinburgh on the third 
Thursday of October ensuing, had further declared 
all the churches from which the ministers had 
either fled or been removed, no matter how, pre¬ 
vious to the 13th of April, 1689, or of which the 
incumbents had been deprived for not giving obe¬ 
dience to the proclamation uf the estates on that 
day, appointing public prayers for King William 
and Queen Mary, to he vacant; and had authorised 
the presbyterian ministers exercising their ministry 
within any of these parishes by desire or consent 
of the people to continue their possession, and to 
enjoy the benefices and stipends for the last year 
and for all time coming, until the church should 
take further course therewith. And finally, to en¬ 
sure the thoroughness of the purification, the gene¬ 
ral assembly, thus set up and thus composed, was 
empowered, either by itself or by such visitors as 
it should appoint, according to the custom and 
practice of presbyterian government, throughout 
the whole kingdom and the several parts thereof, 
to try and purge out all insufficient, negligent, 
scandalous, and erroneous ministers, by due course 
uf ecclesiastical process and censures, and likewise 
to redress all other disorders in the church; and 
it was declared that whatsoever minister, being 
called before the assembly or the visitors, should 
cither be found guilty or prove contumacious by 
not appearing, and should be therefore adjudged to 
be punished, whether by suspension or deposition, 
should ipso facto be suspended or deposed ac¬ 
cordingly. 

One impediment, however, still required to be 
removed to allow the free operation of these drastic 
remedies, and in order that the restored liberties of 
“ the true kirk” might be complete. Lay patron¬ 
age, abolished in 1649, had been revived after the 
Restoration, and was at this moment the law of the 
land—as, indeed,. it slways had been, with the 
exception only of the interval from 1649 to 1661; 
for even the act of 1592, by which presbytery first 
obtained a legal establishment, had bound and 
astricted the church, in collating to vacant bene¬ 
fices, to receive and admit any qualified clerk pre¬ 
sented by hii majesty or cither lay patron, f The 
church, hetfevtt, had always contended against 
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this right of presentation in the crown and the 
other patrons of livings, as an. oppressive griev¬ 
ance ; and, in later times more especially, it had 
become more hateful than ever to all zealous pres- 
byterians, as a badge or portion of that abhorred 
episcopacy, from the yoke of which the nation was 
now shaking itself free. The act of June 7th, 1690, 
accordingly, while reviving the act of 1592 in all 
its other provisions, expressly excepted “ that part of 
it relating to patronages,” which, it waB declared, 
should be reserved for after consideration. We 
have explained in a former book what was the real 
nature of the system which took the place of lay 
patronage in 1649 ;* the act of parliament merely 
ordained, in general terms, that whosoever should, 
upon the suit and calling of the congregation, after 
due examination of his literature and conversation, 
be admitted by any presbytery to the exercise and 
function of the ministry in any parish, should 
thereby become entitled to the manse, glebe, and 
stipend, and left it to the next general assembly to 
determine, by some clear rule, the just and proper 
interests of congregations and presbyteries in pro¬ 
viding of kirks with ministers—in other words, 
the shares which the congregation and the eccle¬ 
siastical court respectively were to have in the ap¬ 
pointment ; upon which the general assembly drew 
up a Directory, by which it was provided-first, 
that the congregation were to be of right entitled 
to hear and to make their choice from only such 
preachers as the presbytery should send to them ; 
secondly, that, if. they desired to hear any other, 
and the elders chose to make suit to the presbytery 
for that purpose, the presbytery should endeavour 
to procure them that satisfaction; thirdly, that the 
election should he made in the first instance by the 
session, and only submitted to the congregation for 
their approval; fourthly, that, if the majority of the 
congregation should dissent from the choice of the 
session, the matter should be submitted to the judg¬ 
ment of the presbytery, who should appoint a new 
election, unless they should find the dissent “ to be 
grounded on- causeless prejudices;” and fifthly, 
i that, where the congregation should be “ disaffected 
and malignant,” in that case the presbytery should 
provide them with a minister. It is evident that 
under this system the appointment of ministers was 
in the hands of the presbyteries or church-courts 
much more than in those of the people; and yet 
this is undoubtedly the nearest approach that was 
ever made to the popular election of the clergy in 
the practice of the Scottish church. It was the 
system which the clergy, and probably the majority 
of the people also, would have been best pleased 
to see restored along with the rest of the old pres¬ 
byterian establishment at the Revolution. One of 
the demands in a petition which was drawn up for 
presentation to the Prince of Orange soon after his 
landing was, “ that the laical patronages be dis¬ 
charged, as was done in the parliament, 1649, and 
the people restored to their right and privilege of 
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election, according to the warrant of God’s word.” * 
There was found to be somewhat greater difficulty, 
however, in arranging this matter than in effecting 
any of the other restorations called for by the popular 
voice. The revival of the practice introduced in 
1649, however dgreeable it might have proved to 
the church, and to the mass of the population, 
which was at the moment identified in feeling with 
the church, would undoubtedly have been opposed, 
both by the crown and by the generality of the 
noblemen and landed proprietors, the holdefs of 
advowsons or rights of patronage, whose influence 
in the parliament was of course very formidable. 
It appears, accordingly, that a bill for restoring the 
system Of 1649, introduced by the Earl of Morton 
in concert with the presbyterian ministers, could not 
make its way through the House.f It is affirmed 
indeed that King William had specially instructed 
Lord Melville not to consent to any change in 
the law of patronage, or at lefcst to any such change 
as should take the right out of the hands of the crown 
and the other lay-patrons. Burnet seems to think 
that both patronage and the royal supremacy might 
have been preserved if Melville had been very zeal¬ 
ous in their defence. His lordship had assured the 
king that, without the settlement of presbytery, it 
would be impossible to carry anything, and therefore 
he had received full authority to agree to that; but 
patronage and the supremacy William declared he 
would not give up. “ Yet,” continues Burnet, 
“ he found these so much insisted on, that he sent 
one to the king to Ireland for further instructions 
in those points: they were enlarged, but in such 
general words that the king did not understand that 
his instructions^ could warrant what Lord Melville 
did, fof he gave them both up. And the king was 
so offended 'with him for it, that he lost all the 
credit he had with him; though the king did not 
think fit to disown him, or to call him to an account 
for going beyond his instructions.”} The Act 
abolishing patronage was passed on the 19th of 
July. It gave the right of selecting the candidate 
in the first instance, which seems to have been re¬ 
garded as nearly equivalent to the right of actual 
appointment, or at least as the most important part 
of that right, not, as in 1649, to the elders, but to 
the elders conjointly with the heritors; which term, 
though now used for landholders in general, then 
signified the landed proprietors having a certain 
amount of valued rent. The person thus selected 
by the heritors and elders was then to be proposed 
to the congregation, who might indeed disapprove 
of him, but their dissent did not necessarily involve 
his rejection; the matter was to be finally submitted 
to the presbytery, who, if they thought the reasons 
alleged against his settlement insufficient, might 
proceed to induct him into the benefice in the face 
of the opposition of the people. This new system 

• Soe the paper in Wodrow, iv. 477-481. The historian is not sure 
that it was actually sent to the prince; but it was, ha says, drawn up 
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then was distinguished from that of 1649 chiefly 
by the .share in the appointmentof miriistefVwhich 
it allowed to the superiorlanded proprietors, in the 
number of whom were of course to be found all the 
ancient patrons, or holders of advoWsons, whose 
rights of presentation were now taken from them. 
^Vnd the act also gave these persons a direct com¬ 
pensation for the rights of which it deprived them; 
first, by conferring on the patron all the tithes of 
the parish to which no one else could show nn 
heritable title; and secondly, by providing that 
there should be paid to him a sum of 600 marks, 
(about 33/. sterling) by the heritors, on his re¬ 
nouncing his right in their favour. It does not 
appear however that the acquisition of the right of 
appointing their own clergyman by the parish, in 
so far as such right was conferred by the new act, 
was made dependent upon the payment of this 
money, which indeed it lias been doubted if the 
act made it compulsory upon the patron to accept. 
It is certain that in point of fact patronage was 
abolished, and popular election substituted in its 
stead, as soon as this law was passed; and yet it 
appears that in the space of more than twenty 
years, during which it subsisted, only four parishes 
in all Scotland obtained renunciations from their 
patrons by the payment of the 600 marks. It is 
somewhat difficult therefore to understand what 
might he the precise meaning or purpose of this 
provision. We are not aware that such an inter¬ 
pretation has ever been suggested; but perhaps the 
payment of the money compensation to the patron 
was intended to purchase the transfer of his rights 
only in so far as the heritors were concerned, the 
power of nomination in the ciders, considered as 
representing the congregation, being held to be 
complete without any such payment. However, 
the voting o^the heritors, or landholders, it must 
be confessed, does not appear to have been con¬ 
fined to the four parishes that purchased renuncia¬ 
tions ; it seems, on the contrary, to have been as 
general as that of the elders; and indeed the ac¬ 
counts we have of the practical operation of the 
syBtem imply that all the heads of families were 
usually allowed to vote along with the heritors and 
elders, so loosely or liberally, was the law under¬ 
stood and acted upon. ^ 

Meanwhile, as we have seen; a large proportion 
of the benefices from which episcopalian clergy¬ 
men had been ejected at the Revolution were filled 
up, in the first instance, without the observance of 
any particular form of election or appointment, 
under the clause of the act restoring presbytery, 
which directed that the presbyterian ministers 
who had taken their places by desire or consent 
of the parish should continue in possession till the 
church should further determine. By the same 
act the church, considered as consisting of these 
presbyterian ministers, and such others at survived 
of those who had ^een deprived in 1661, was 
armed with absolute' authority over all the other 
benefices in the kingdom, m so far at least as 
respected the ejection of the existing incumbents, 
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the places of as many of whom as were thereupon 
turned out would of course be filled up according 
to the provisions of the other act abolishing pa» 
tronage, shortly after passed. It is rather surpris¬ 
ing that so rough a winnowing should have left in 
their livings so many of the old prelatical energy as 
we are told were suffered to remain; it is said that 
about three hundred of them retained their churches 
out of a body not numbering quite a thousand in all. 
It will be remembered, that, where they had not run 
away or been driven out by violence on the first rising 
of the people against them, the act re-establishing 
presbytery only subjected them to suspension or 
deposition on being found insufficient, negligent, 
scandalous, or erroneous; if none of these charges 
coyild be made out against them, they could not be 
legally deprived, provided they were willing to 
comply with the new order of things. This large 
number of the former clergy that were received 
into the new church is sometimes quoted as a proof 
of the tolerance and lenity of the presbyterian 
ministers who were commissioned “to try and 
purge out ” all unworthy incumbents; and some¬ 
times regret is expressed that they gave too much 
way to this temper; but the dispositions in ques¬ 
tion, whether virtues or the reverse, are certainly 
not to be lightly attributed to the followers of Cal¬ 
vin and Knox. The complete extermination of the 
old clergy was probably deemed impracticable or 
inexpedient, for one thing, on account of the want 
there must have been at first of a sufficient number 
of presbyterian preachers to supply their place. 
But in all fairness it ought also to be admitted that 
the circumstance of so many of the episcopalian 
ministers passing unscathed through the searching 
inquisition that was. now instituted by their ene¬ 
mies into their lives and qualification^ furnishes a 
strong presumption that they were not so generally 
either incompetent or unpopular as it has been 
usual to represent them. And it is also to be pre¬ 
sumed, that the most conscientious and deserving 
among them were not in the number of the three 
hundred or thereby, who complied with presby- 
terianism in order to retain their livings. 

Very various and opposite accounts are given by 
different authorities of the working both of the new 
mode of appointing ministers to parishes, and of 
the re-established presbyterian system generally. 
If we may believe Burnet, who had certainly no 
strong prejudices against presbyterianism, the con¬ 
duct of the clergy in their church courtB very soon 
disgusted both the king, who had been the meanB 
of restoring them to power, and even the people of 
Scotland themselves. The Jacobites, indeed, he 
tells us, did their best] to make a breach between 
them and his majesty, or to cool their affections 
for one another. In the spring of 1691, after the 
^ng's return from Ireland, many of those whoffiad 
st first opposed the Revolution, and even entered 
into plots against the government, came up to Lon¬ 
don, and, confessing everything,took out their par¬ 
don. “ They excused themselves,’ 1 says Burnet, 
as apprehending that they were exposed to ruin ; • 
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and that they dreaded the tyranny of presbytery no 
less than they did popery; and they promised that 
if the king would so balance matters that the Lord 
Melville and his. party should not have it in their 
power to ruin them and their friends, and In par¬ 
ticular that they should not turn out the ministers 
of the episcopal persuasion who were yet in office, 
nor force presbyterians on them, they would en¬ 
gage in the king’s interest faithfully and with zeal. 
Tht^ only desired that episcopal ministers might 
continue to serve in those places that liked them 
best; and that no man should be brought into 
trouble for his opinion as to the government of the 
cfiurch; and that such episcopal men as were wil¬ 
ling to mix with the presbyterians in their judi¬ 
catories should he admitted, without nny severe 
imposition in point of opinion.” All this seemed 
to William very fair and reasonable; and Burnet 
states that he himself, believing the professions that 
were made to be sincere, endeavoured to promote 
what was proposed with all his influence. But it 
was soon found that the object of the Jacobites was 
merely to separate the king from the presbyterians, 
who were his only real friends in Scotland, and 
that they were in fact intriguing and plotting for 
the overthrow of the government, and entering into 
a close correspondence with St. Germains, at the 
very time when they were coming forward with 
these overtures of submission, and even actually 
taking the oaths to the new settlement. Hud it 
not been for this conduct of the Jacobites, Burnet 
seems to think that the zealots of presbytery, left 
to themselves, would probably soon have done their 
own businessthat the kirk only required to be 
allowed rope enough to run itself over a prefcipice. 
“ The truth was,” he says, “ the presbyterians, by 
their violence and other foolish practices, were ren¬ 
dering themselves both odious and contemptible: 
they had formed a general assembly in the end of 
the former year, in which they did very much ex¬ 
pose themselves by the weakness and peevishness of 
their conduct: little learning or prudence appeared 
among them; poor preaching and wretched ha¬ 
ranguing ; partialities to one another, and violence 
and injustice to those who differed from them, 
showed themselves in all their meetings. And 
these did so much sink their reputation, that they 
were weaning the nation most effectually from all 
fondness to their government; but the falsehood 
of many who, under a pretence of moderating mat¬ 
ters, were really undermining the king’s govern¬ 
ment, helped in the sequel to preserve the presby¬ 
terians, as much as their own .conduct did now 
alienate the king from them.” * 

Such were the opposite effects of the Revolution 
upon the national church in the two ends of the 
island;—in England consolidating and confirming 
the established episcopacy—in Scotland sweeping 
it utterly away, and in its place re-erecting the old 
abolished edifice of presbytery on broader and 
deeper foundations than ever. In both kingdoms, 
however, the Revolution, regarded in reference to 
• Own Time, U. 70. 
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this matter, was alike, the dbmpletieh p( the Re¬ 
formation, or at leas£ the .edc^nplishment of the 
first aim of that great mot eittent—ilie.attainuiCnt of 
the first stage to which ‘it'sought to’ elpvate the 
national Condition, namely, the acquisition and 
secure establishment of a national ehiirch in har¬ 
mony with the national faith. Tried by this test, 
what episcopacy was to England presbvtery was to' 
Scotland—the ecclesiastical' system to which the 
people had been attached ever since they ha«b be¬ 
come Protestants, partly perhaps through some 
peculiarities in their character or circumstances, at 
any rate by the strong associations arising out of 
the fact that it was the system in connexion wife 
which what they deemed the light of religious truth 
had been first set up among thcnf. Both in the Bill 
of Right, and in the acts subsequently passed abo¬ 
lishing prelacy and restoring the prcsbyterian 
government, the Scottish parliament put the expe¬ 
diency of tliat proceeding on the ground of the 
nation, as it is expressed, “ having reformed from 
popery by presbyters.” And to this its accord¬ 
ance in both countries with the general sentiment is 
no doubt to be attributed the continuance of the 
settlement of religion made at the Revolution down 
to our own day, without alteration in any essential 
respect. 

The position in which the Revolution placed 
the generality of the Protestant Dissenters has been 
explained in the account given in a preceding page 
of the Toleration Act, which was the only measure 
passed in their favour—for the Corporation and 
Test Acts, which excluded them from public em¬ 
ployments, were still left upon the statute-book. 
But even the limited relief granted by the Tolera¬ 
tion Act was not extended to the most numerous 
class of nonconformists—the Roman Catholics. 
Nay, so far was this portion of the population 
from participating in the removal or relaxation of 
old bonds which the Revolution brought with it 
to all other descriptions of religionists (unless, in¬ 
deed, we are to except the Socinians or Anti-trini- 
tarians, who were excluded along with the adhe¬ 
rents of popery from the benefits of the act of 
toleration) that the penal laws affecting them were 
actually extended, and carried to a pitch of severity 
and wild oppression far transcending what they 
had ever before reached, in the boasted era of light 
and liberty which succeeded the expulsion of the 
Stuarts. Some hot spirits, we are informed by 
Burnet, were for having some new and more strin¬ 
gent laws enacted against the papists as soon as 
they had got King William fairly seated on the 
throne; and his majesty could only restrain tlicir 
zeal by frightening them with the danger of ex¬ 
citing another European Catholic league against 
this country, and giving France the advantage of 
making the war a quarrel of religion, in which 
she. would have all the powers of tliat faith as¬ 
sisting her, if such a course should be followed. 

“ This was -so carefully infused into many,” 
says Burnet, “ and so^well understood by them, 
that the papists have ehjoyed the real effects 


of the toleration, though] they were not compre- 
, bended within the statute that enacted it.” This, 
however, must be understood as true only of the 
first few years after the Revolution, when the pas¬ 
sage was probably written. The national craving 
for more and more virulent laws against popery, 
fthich had with difficulty been kept down for a 
time, became, before the end of the reign of Wil¬ 
liam, too ardent to be repressed either by fear of 
Catholic leagues or any other consideration of mere 
state policy. Indeed, the popular bigotry was now 
taken advantage of by the heartless politicians of 
both the great parties of the day, and the persecu¬ 
tion of the Catholics which it yearned and cla¬ 
moured for became the game at which they en¬ 
deavoured to out-manoeuvre and turn the tables 
upon each other in their contention for place 
and power. An act was passed in the year 
1699 “For the further preventing the growth 
of popery,” which, after a preamble complaining 
of the neglect of the due execution of the laws 
already in force, proceeded to deal with the 
matter in the following extraordinary fashion:— 
First, a reward of a hundred pounds was ordered 
to be paid to every person who should apprehend 
any popish bishop, priest, or jesuit, and prosecute 
him to conviction for saying mass, or exercising 
any other part of his office within these realms. 
Secondly, it was enacted that the priest so con¬ 
victed should be adjudged to perpetual imprison¬ 
ment. Thirdly, the keeping a school, or under¬ 
taking the education, government, or boarding of 
youth, by any papist, or person making profession 
of the popish religion, was made a crime to be 
visited on conviction by the same penalty. Fourthly, 
every person educated in the popish religion, or 
professing the same, who within six months after 
attaining the age of eighteen should not take 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and also 
subscribe the declaration against transubstantiation, 
the invocation of saints, and the sacrifice of the 
mass,—in other words, abjure his or her religion, 
—was disabled and made incapable of inheriting, 
or taking by descent, devise, or limitation, in pos¬ 
session, reversion, or remainder, any lands, tene¬ 
ments, or hereditaments within this realm, and 
the next of kin being a Protestant was authorised 
to take possession of and enjoy what the rightful 
owner, in consequence of being a Roman Catholic, 
was thus deprived of. Fifthly, all papists, or per¬ 
sons professing the popish religion, were disabled 
and made for the future incapable of purchasing 
any lands, tenements, or other hereditaments, either 
in their own names or in those of any other persons. 
Sixthly, the’penalty of a hundred pounds imposed 
by an act of James I. upon the offence of sending 
a child to be educated abroad in the Romish reli¬ 
gion, was directed to be paid in whole to the in¬ 
former, instead of half only to the informer and 
the other half to his majesty, as heretofore. And, 
seventhly, it was directed that if any popish parent 
Bhould refuse to allow his or her Protestant child 
a fitting maintenance, suitable to the degree and 
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ability of the parent,, and to the age and education, 
of the child, then upon complaint thereof made to 
the lord chancellor his lordship should make such 
order in. the case as should be agreeable to the 
intents of the present act.* 

The history of this monstrous act of par¬ 
liament, as detailed by Burnet, is exceedingly ^ 
curious. The bill was originally brought in by* 
the Tory or Jacobite opposition in the House of 
Commons, in the hope that the court would have 
opposed it, and thereby drawn upon itself the 
odium of favouring and protecting the papists.. 
“But the court,” continues Burnet, “promoted 
the bill: so, when the party saw their mistake 
they seemed willing to let the bill fall; and when 
that could not be done they clogged it with many 
severe and some unreasonable clauses, hoping that 
the Lords would not pass the act; and it was said 
that, if the Lords should mnke the least alteration 
in it, they in the House of Commons who had set 
it on were resolved to let it lie on their table when 
it should be sent back to them. Many lords who 
secretly favoured papists, on the Jacobite account, 
did for this very reason move for several alterations, 
some of these importing a greater severity; but 
the zeal against popery was such in that House 
that the bill passed without any amendment, and 
it had the royal assent. ”t “ And thus,” as Burke 
has strikingly put it, “this act, loaded with the 
double injustice of two parties, neither of whom 
intended to pass what they hoped the other would 
be persuaded to reject, went through the legisla¬ 
ture, contrary to the real wish of all parts of it, 
and of all the parties that composed it. In this 
manner these insolent and profligate factions, as if 
they were playing with balls and counters, made a 
sport of the fortunes and the liberties of their 
fellow-creatures.” \ But the act had also many 
sincere friends and advocates, to some of whom it 
even seemed not to go far enough. Among these 
last was Burnet himself, notwithstanding what he 
calls his principles of toleration, and his being, 
as he tellB us, against all persecution for conscience 
sake. It is plain that what such persons wanted 
was nothing less than the utter extermination of 
the Roman Catholics, or the driving every man of 
them out of the country; and, indeed, Burnet 
confesses that this was his object. “ This act,” he 
says, “ hurt no man that was in the present pos¬ 
session of an estate; it only incapacitated his next 
heir to succeed to that estate if he continued a 
papist; so the danger of this, in case the act should ' 
be well leaked to, would put those of that religion, 
who aTe men of conscience, on the selling their 
estates, and in the course of a few years might 
deliver us from having any papists left among us.” 
But he complains that the act wanted several ne¬ 
cessary clauses to enforce the due execution of it: 

” the word next of kin was very indefinite, and the 
next of kin was not obliged to claim the benefit of. 
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this act, nor <jidihe right descend to the remoter 
heirs if the more imipedittte ones should not take 
the benefit' of it.*’ . .He affirms, indeed, that the 
new. law vpas not followed nor executed in any 
sort'; but this *can scarcely have been the case, 
except perhaps in regard to the atrocious clause 
depriving papists .91 .their' inheritances,—pre¬ 
venting the son from succeeding to the estate 
left by his father,-r-which the bishop thought 
so , lenient and, harmless a regulation because 
it did not take the estate from the present pos¬ 
sessor as well as from his heir, or make a 
beggar of the father as well as of the son. But 
means were found of making even this part of 
the law operative in course of time* And at 
any rate, when an imitation of the English act was 
passed three years afterwards, in the beginning of 
the reign of Anne, by the parliament of Ireland, 
such “ effectual clauses” were added as, the bishop 
admits, were sufficient to make its full force be 
felt in that country. By this Irish act it was pro¬ 
vided that estates of papists should in all cases, 
notwithstanding any settlements made to the con¬ 
trary, be equally divided among all the children, 
unless the persons on whom they were settled 
qualified themselves by taking the oath, and receiv¬ 
ing the sacrament according to the forms of the 
established church; for by this act, too, the Eng¬ 
lish sacramental test was for the first time imported 
into Ireland—having, it is said, been tacked to the 
original bill by the influence of the friends of the 
Catholics in the English cabinet, in the hope that 
the measure in this shape would be opposed by the 
numerous and powerful body of protestant dis¬ 
senters in Ireland, and so defeated. “ Yet upon 
this occasion,” says Burnet, “ the Irish parliament 
proceeded with great caution and wisdom: they 
reckoned that this act, so far as it related to papists, 
would have a certain and great effect for their com¬ 
mon security, and that when it was once passed it 
would never be repealed; whereas, if great incon¬ 
veniences did arise upon this new clause, it would 
be an easier thing to obtain a repeal of it in a sub¬ 
sequent parliament, either of England or Ireland. 
So the act was passed, and those who thought they 
had managed the flatter with a master-piece of 
cunning were outwitted by an Irish parliament.”! 
The deviation from the English law that was made 
in the main provision of the Irish act was thought, 
it seems, both to make the latter look less invidi¬ 
ous, and also to be “ more effectual for breaking 
the dependence on the heads of families”—by 
which must be meant, better fitted to promote the 
diabolical object of setting the children in Catholic 
families at variance with their parents. It had no 
doubt been found that the plan of altogether wrest¬ 
ing their estates from the children of deceased 
Catholics, if they did not abjure the religion of 

• See instances quoted by Burke in his Speech at Bristol; and the 
account of the case of Roper in a note to Burnet (ii. 889), by Mr. 
Speaker Onslow, who remarks that, in consequence of the decision in 
that case, “ all the papists now have their land estates in England 
upon a very precarious holding.’’ 

t Own Time, ii. 3M. " 


• Stat.ll&lS W. III.c. 4. 
t Own Time, ii. 829. 

t Speech at Bristol previous to the election in 1780. 
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their parents, was a little too revolting to the com¬ 
mon feelings of mankind to be easily carried into 
execution—and probably, too, it was thought that in 
Ireland the next qf kin being a protestant might 
in most cases be a personage somewhat hard to 
discover. 

Nor did these severe acts terminate the long 
course of penal or otherwise oppressive legislation, 
in regard to persons professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, which the English government had pur¬ 
sued from the reign of Elizabeth. In 1713 Anne’s 
last parliament deemed it necessary to strengthen 
and make more effectual certain old statutes dis¬ 
abling popish patrons from presenting to livings in 
the chinch;* and after the suppression of the 
rebellion of 1715, the first parliament of George I. 
passed an act compelling all papists of the age 
of twenty-one years to register their names and 
estates, with the yearly rent thereof, in books to 
be kept by the clerk of the peace for every county. 
The preamble of this statute boasts of the tender 
regard that had been shown the papists for many 
years past, “ by omitting to put in execution the 
many penal laws, which, on occasion of the many 
just provocations they have given, and horrid de¬ 
signs they have framed for die destruction of this 
kingdom and the extirpation of the Protestant 
religion, have been made against them,” and asserts 
that they had enjoyed and did then enjoy the pro¬ 
tection and benefit of the government, as well as 
the rest of his majesty’s subjects. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing of this indulgent treatment, they had all, 
“or the greatest part of them,” it is affirmed, been 
“ concerned in stirring up and supporting the late 
unnatural rebellionamong the objects of which 
is enumerated, not only “ the destruction of the 
Protestant religion,” but “die cruel murdering 
and massacring its professors”—“by which,” says 
the invective, “they have brought a vast expense 
upon this nation.” And the new regulation com¬ 
pelling them to register their estates is specially 
put upon the grounds that “ it manifestly appears 
by their behaviour that they take themselves to be 
obliged, by the principles they profess, to be 
enemies to his majesty and to the present happy 
establishment, and watch fM all opportunities of 
fomenting and stirring up new rebellions and dis¬ 
turbances within the kingdom, and of inviting 
foreigners to invade it; and for as much as it is 
highly reasonable that they should contribute a 
large share to all such extraordinary expenses as 
are or shall be brought upon this kingdom by 
their treachery and instigation.” It would seem 
from this as if some intention had been enter¬ 
tained of taking advantage of the registration of 
their estates for the purpose of a separate taxation 
of the Roman Catholics. Nothing of this kind, 
however, was actually attempted; the hard words 
and angry menaces of the statute of 1715 were soon 
forgotten: during the remainder of the present 
period, if the penal laws against popery were not 
repealed or even mitigated, they were not extended 
• * M Ana. Slat. S. o. U.j 


or made more severe; even the next much more 
serious Jacobite outbreak of 1745 came and passed 
away without either setting the inventive powers of 
parliament to work to forge new fetters for the 
Roman Catholic part of the population, or so much 
al provoking another impassioned preamble. 

. The legislation affecting the other descriptions 
of dissenters, subsequent to the Toleration Act, did 
not amount to much. For the most part, how¬ 
ever, it consisted in the removal, either wholly or 
in part, of old disabilities and restrictions, and in 
affording relief from inconveniences occasioned by 
conscientious scruples. Generally, this relaxation 
of the law seems to have been proceeded with as 
far and as fast as the state of public feeling would 
allow;—in some.instances, indeed, the legislature 
rather outran the progress of opinion in favour of 
the principles of religious liberty. In 1701, im¬ 
mediately after the accession of Anne, the same 
zealous parliament which two sessions before had 
held out a similar bribe to the children of Catholics 
to desert the religion of their parents, passed an 
act authorising the lord chancellor to make such 
order as he should think fit against any Jew who 
should refuse to allow his protestant child a fitting 
maintenance, suitable to his own degree and 
quality, and to the age and education of the child. 
This law, we believe, still remains unrepealed.* 
We have noticed in the preceding chapter the act 
passed in 1753, for permitting persons professing 
the Jewish religion to be naturalised without tak¬ 
ing the sacrament ;t and its repeal within a few 
months in obedience to the popular clamour, or, 
as it was expressed, because occasion had “ been 
taken from the said act to raise discontents and to 
disquiet the mindB of many of his majesty’s sub- 
jects.”J And, it might have been added, to put 
in jeopardy the seats of many honourable mem¬ 
bers ; for the parliament was now in its last ses¬ 
sion, and the prospect of a general election no 
doubt sharpened the vision of the legislature to the 
inconveniences even of a good law which chanced 
to be for the moment unpopular. But in truth 
this was a very insignificant measure after all, in 
comparison with another enactment relating to the 
same subject which had passed very quietly more 
than a dozen years before, and which during all that 
while nobody had attempted to disturb. The act of 
1753 was not a general Jew naturalisation act; it 
only provided that any individual Jew might be na¬ 
turalised, upon application to parliament, without 
taking the sacrament. In each case a special 
naturalisation act was still necessary # as before. 
And even with this relaxation the naturalisation of 
a Jew was to remain clogged with various limita¬ 
tions : the bill was always to contain a clause, in 
conformity with an act passed immediately after 
the accession of George I., declaring that the party 
should not thereby be enabled to he of the privy 
council or a member of either House of parlia- 

* 1 Aunt. at. 1. c. SO. Thlt lav waa patted on occation ofth* 
daughter of a very wealthy Jew, who had embraced ChriiUanity* 
having been turned out of doort by her father. 

i M Geo. II. c. IS.. | S? Gee. II. e. 1. 
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ment, or to take any office or place of trust, civil 
or military, or to have any grant of lands, tene¬ 
ments, or hereditaments from the crown to him- # 
self, or any other person in trust for him ;* no 
Jew was to be naturalised under this act who had 
not resided in Great Britain or Ireland for thrw 
years, without being absent more than three months 
at any one time, or who could not prove that he 
had professed the Jewish religion for three years 
before his naturalisation; and by another clause 
all Jews whatsoever were disabled from purchas¬ 
ing or inheriting any advowson or right of patron¬ 
age in the church. But the chief misapprehen¬ 
sion and delusion was that entertained as to the 
general object and effect of the act: it had no 
reference whatever (except in theTestrictive clause 
just mentioned) to persons of the Jewish religion 
born in the country—such Jews were British sub¬ 
jects already, and required no naturalisation; it 
merely enabled foreign Jews to obtain bills of 
naturalisation without complying with an old act 
of the time of James I., which directed that all 
foreigners who should be naturalised should first 
receive the sacrament as well as take the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy.t Now, in 1140 an 
act had been passed, which in a certain sense 
might be styled a general act for the naturalisation 
of the Jews, for it provided that, without either 
taking the sacramant or repeating the words u-pon 
the true faith of a Christian in the oath of abju¬ 
ration, all foreign-born Jews who should have 
lived seven years in any of his majesty’s colonies 
in America, without having been absent for more 
than two months at any one time during the period, 
should “be deemed, adjudged, and taken to be his 
majesty’s natural-bom subjects of this kingdom, to 
all intents, constructions, and purposes, as if they 
and every of them, had been or were born within 
this kingdom.”! By the same act, which granted 
naturalisation upon the same conditions of residence 
in one of the American colonies to all other fo¬ 
reigners as well as Jews, Quakers also were 
exempted from taking the sacrament in order to 
obtain that benefit: and they had already by vari¬ 
ous acts been allowed to substitute declarations and 
affirmations for the oaths of allegiance and su¬ 
premacy, and generally for all oaths in civil 
causes.§ Some years after this (in 1149) for 
removing certain doubts and scruples that had 
arisen, it was enacted, that in all cases whatsoever 
in which by any act of parliament an oath then 
was, or ever should be, allowed, authorised, 
directed, or required, the solemn affirmation or 
declaration of any of the people called Quakers 
should be allowed or taken instead of such oath; 
provided, nevertheless, that no Quaker should “ be 
qualified or permitted to give evidence in any 
criminal cases, or to serve on juries, or to bear 
any office or place of profit in the government.”! 

• 1 Geo. I. «t. S, c. 4. +7 Jac. L'e. 2. 

2 13 Geo. II. c. 7. 

J See. benidea, the Act of Toleration (1W. &’M. c. IS. j18). 7& 8 
W. HT. c. !M; 1 Geo. I. c. 8; 8 Goo. I. c. 6; and 18 Geo. II. 
c. 13, i 8. 
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As for the general body of protestant dissenters or 
non-conformists, the most important legislative 
measure affecting them, next to the Toleration Act, 
which the present period produced, was the Annual 
Indemnity Act, which was first passed in 1128, 
upon the accession of George II., and was re¬ 
peated, we believe, every year from that date till 
the total repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
a century after. By the Indemnity Act persons 
appointed to offices and promotions for which they 
had omitted to qualify themselves by taking the 
sacrament within the time limited by the Test and 
Corporation Acts were allowed such an extension 
of the time for doing so as brought them within 
the protection of the next similar measure of relief; 
so that the mode of qualifications in question might 
be said to be in this way practically abolished for 
all who chose to escape from it, and only the 
stigma of a nominal exclusion from public em¬ 
ployments remained in the case of the generality 
of the Protestant dissenters. 

To this period belong the act against occasional 
conformity, passed in 1111, and that for prevent¬ 
ing the growth of schism, passed in 1114; but, 
as both of these statutes, in all their material enact¬ 
ments, were repealed in 1118, it is unnecessary to 
add anything here to the account that has already 
been given of them in the preceding chapter.* 

The history of the two established churches, 
subsequently to their settlement at the Revolution, 
also presents a few incidents which require to be 
shortly noticed. 

As long as Queen Mary lived, William left the 
management of the affairs of the English church 
wholly in her hands. “ He found,” says Burnet, 
“ he could not resist importunities, which were 
not only vexatious to him, but had drawn prefer¬ 
ments from him which he came soon to see were 
ill bestowed: so he devolved that care upon the 
queen, which she managed with strict and reli¬ 
gious prudence: she declared openly against the 
preferring of those who put in for themselves, and 
took care _to inform herself particularly of the 
merits of such of the clergy as were not so much 
as known at court, nor using any methods to get 
themselves recommended: so that we had reason 
to hope, that, if this course should be long con¬ 
tinued, it would produce a great change in the 
church and in the temper of the clergy.” Her 
majesty’s chief confidant and counsellor was Arch¬ 
bishop Tillotson, whose tolerant temper, however, 
and liberal principles] did not tend to procure him 
much favour or influence among the clergy over 
whom he had been placed. “They complained,” 
continues Burnet, “ of everything that was done, 
if it was not in their own way; and the archbishop 
bore the blame of all. . . . He grew very uneasy 
in his great post: we were all soon convinced that 
there was a sort of clergymen among us that would 
never be satisfied as long as the toleration was 
continued; and they seemed resolved to give it 
out that the church was in danger, till a prosecu- 

. * Pea ante, pp. 147, 146, 183,889,896,897, 350,361. 
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lion of dissenters should be again set on foot; nor 
could they look at a man with patience, or speak 
of him with temper, who did not agree with them 
in these things.”* In the end of the, year 1694, 
first the archbishop and then the queen were sud¬ 
denly cut off; on which the primacy was bestowed 
on Dr. Tenison, who presided over the church for 
the remainder of William’s reign and for the 
whole of that of Queen Anne. Tenison seems to 
have owed' both this his last and highest promo¬ 
tion and also his first considerable preferment in 
the church to his corporeal rather than his mental 
qualities; he had been recommended to Chan¬ 
cellor Nottingham by TillotBon, some years before 
the Revolution, to be placed in the ministry of 
St. Martin’s, London, according to Lord Dart¬ 
mouth, “ as a strong-bodied man, therefore fit to 
take care of so large a parish ;”t and now, when 
Tillotson died, Burnet tells us that, although Stil- 
lingfleet was admitted, from his learning and 
talent, to be the man best deserving the vacant 
post, all the Whigs “ concurred to desire Tenison, 
who had a firmer health, with a more active tem¬ 
per, and was universally well liked for having 
served the cure of St. Martin’s in the worst times 
with so much courage and discretion; so that at 
this time he had many friends and no enemies.” 
Tenison was, however, a man of some professional 
learning, though of no shining talent; and his 
government of the church, during twenty years of 
considerable heat and contention, was, on the 
whole, moderate and judicious—evidencing a 
steady but, nowise hard or ungentle bridle-hand, 
nor anything either of the over tenacity or the over 
activity which might have been looked for from 
one so distinguished for his robust constitution 
and other gifts of body. For, indeed, in the na¬ 
tional clergy he had by no means the most peace¬ 
ably disposed portion of the population under his 
special command or superintendence. The repeal 
of the penal statutes against protestant non-con¬ 
formity produced a pause in the old battle with 
the dissenters for some years after the Revolution; 
but the unaccustomed tranquillity outside the esta¬ 
blishment seemed only to li^ve driven the spirit of 
strife inwards, or to have left the clergy, deprived 
of other adversaries, no means of expending their 
superfluous pugnacity except by getting up a war 
of factions among themselves. “ The toleration of 
all the sects among us,” Burnet writes, under the 
year 1700, “ had made us live more quietly together 
of late than could be expected when severe laws 
were rigorously executed against dissenters. No 
tumults or disorders had been heard in any part of 
the kingdom, these eleven years, since that act 
passedi and yet the much greater part of the 
clergy studied to blow up this fire again, which 
seemed to be now, as it were, covered over with 
ashes.” J And then, proceeding more particularly 
to describe the division which rent the clergy of 
the establishment into two hostile parties, he says, 

• Own Time, ii. 118. + Note to Burnet, ii. 187. 

t Own Time, ii. *47. 


“ All moderate divines were looked upon by some 
hot men with an ill eye, as persons who were cold 
and indifferent in the matters of the church: that 
which flowed from a gentleness, both of temper 

C id principle, was represented as an inclination to 
vour dissenters, which passed among many for u 
more heinous thing than leaning to popery itself.”* 
It was now, according to Burnet, that the names 
High Church and Low Church first began to be 
used; the latter appears to have been originally ap¬ 
plied to their opponents as an epithet of disparage¬ 
ment by those who at the same time took the former 
to themselves as a title of honour. “ Those men,” 
continues Burnet, in the passage before us, “ who 
began now to be called the High Church party had 
all along expressed a coldness, if not an opposition 
to the present settlement: soon after the Revolu¬ 
tion some great preferments had been given among 
them, to try if it were possible to bring them to be 
hearty for the government; but, it appearing that 
they were soured with a leaven that had gone too 
deep to be wrought out, a stop was put to the court¬ 
ing them any more.” Henceforth, as may be sup¬ 
posed, the hostility of the High Church party to 
the government, and, in as far as they durst show 
it, to all parts of the settlement in church and state 
made at the Revolution, and to the whole course of 
policy, domestic and foreign, that flowed from that 
settlement, or was entered upon and pursued with 
a view to maintaining it, became more decided than 
ever. Their opponents they affected to regard as 
at once usurpers of the patrimony of the church, 
and betrayers of her interests and her principles. 
In another passage, in the beginning of his ac¬ 
count of the reign of Anne (which we have 
already had occasion to quote in the last chap¬ 
ter), Burnet explains the imputations they in¬ 
tended to convey by the nickname (for such it 
appears originally to have been) of the Low 
Church—“ All that treated the dissenters with 
temper and moderation, and were for residing con¬ 
stantly at their cures, and for labouring diligently 
in them; that expressed a zeal against the Prince 
of Wales, and for the Revolution; that wished 
well to the present war, and to the alliance against 
France, were represented as secret favourers of 
presbytery, and as ill-affected to the church, and 
were called Low Churchmen: it was said that they 
were in the church only while the law and prefer¬ 
ments were on its side; but that they were ready 
to give it up as soon as they saw a proper time for 
declaring themselves. With these false and in¬ 
vidious characters did the high party endeavour to 
load all those who could not be brought into their 
measures and designs.”t In fact, the Low Church¬ 
men were the Whigs, the High Churchmen the 
Tories of ecclesiastical politics; and the two church 
parties kept up the same continual warfare and 
struggle for supremacy as the two state parties. 

A chief complaint of the High Church party 
ever since the stoppage put to the proceedings of 
the convocation that met immediately after theRe- 

• Own Time, p. 849. i Id. p, 847. 
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volution, had been the state of suspended animation 
in which that body wus held by being called to¬ 
gether at the opening of every new session of par¬ 
liament only to be adjourned before it could pro-* 
cced to business. In their irritation and impa¬ 
tience some more fiery spirits had begun at last t6 
show symptoms of a disposition to question the 
right of the crown thus to muzzle the church, or 
at least the legality of the process by which the 
convocation had been hitherto kept inefficient and 
silent,—its prorogation by the archbishop in his 
capacity of president of the Upper House. Several 
publications appeared about the year 1700 ad¬ 
vancing such pretensions, the most remarkable of 
which was one by the celebrated Atterbury, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Rochester—“ one Atterbury,” as 
Burnet calls him, “who had indeed very good 
parts, great learning, and was an excellent 
preacher, and had many extraordinary things in 
him, but was both ambitious and virulent out of 
measure, and had a singular talent in asserting 
paradoxes with a great air of assurance, show¬ 
ing no shame when he was detected in them, 
though this was done in many instances; but he 
let all these pass without cither confessing his 
errors or pretending to justify himself ; he went 
on still venting new falsehoods in so barefaced a 
manner that he seemed to have outdone the Jesuits 
themselves.”* We may gather from all this how 
greatly Burnet and his party felt annoyed by 
Atterbury’s controversial powers and the un¬ 
scrupulous use he made of them. One curious 
effect, we may remark, was produced by the 
new position into which the two church parties 
were now thrown; an effect, however, often ex¬ 
emplified in party warfare. Just as in the revo¬ 
lutions of state politics the Tories, when in oppo¬ 
sition, have usually forgotten much of their natural 
love of prerogative, and the Whigs, when in power, 
a considerable portion of that jealousy of preroga¬ 
tive, which is equally the proper spirit of their 
principles and professions; so now', in the church, 
the Tories were become the questioners and deniers 
of that kingly authority which, in other circum¬ 
stances, they had been wont to look up to as the 
very breath of their nostrils ; and it was left to be 
asserted and defended by their opponents, the Low 
clergy, the representatives, as they might be con¬ 
sidered, of the old puritans, who truly had never 
before distinguished themselves on that side of the 
question. Burnet perceives clearly enough that 
one party at least had shifted its ground : Atter¬ 
bury, he observes, “ attacked the supremacy of the 
crown with relation to ecclesiastical matters, which 
bad been hitherto maintained by all our divines 
with great zeal; but now the hot men of the clergy 
did so readily entertain his notions, that in them 
it appeared that those who are the most earnest in 
the defence of certain points, when they seem to 
be for them, can very nimbly change their minds 
upon a change of circumstances.” But the hot 
men, in truth, might as to this matter have re- 

* Own Time, ii. 848. 


torted upon the cold men pretty much in the samp 
style. 

When King William, in the last year of his 
reign, threw himself into the hands of the Earl of 
Rochester and the Tories, one of the stipulations 
made by the new ministry wfos, that a convocation 
should have leave to sit. Atterbury’s book was 
now republished, with important additions and 
corrections; and the controversy on the subject of 
it, maintained on the other side principally by Dr. 
Wake, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Dr. Kennet, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, 
was recommenced and carried on with increased 
eagerness and violence. Meanwhile, on the 10th 
of February, 1701, the same day on which the 
parliament was opened, the two Houses of Convo¬ 
cation met, as usual, in St. Paul’s, where they first 
heard service in the cathedral, and then proceeded 
to the Chapter House. The Lower House chose 
for their prolocutor Dr. Hooper, Dean of Canter¬ 
bury, whom Burnet allows to have been “ a man 
of learning and good conduct hitherto;” but, he 
adds, “he was reserved, crafty, and ambitious; 
his deanery had not softened him, for he thought 
he deserved to be raised higher.” The represen¬ 
tatives of the parochial clergy then proceeded to 
follow up their election of Hooper by some very 
decided steps in assertion of the novel rights they 
had been lately taught to claim. According to 
Burnet, “ the things the convocation pretended to 
were, first, that they had a right to sit whensoever 
the parliament sat; so that they could not be proro¬ 
gued but when the two Houses were prorogued: next 
they advanced that they had no need of a license 
to enter upon debates, and to prepare matters, 
though it wus confessed that the practice for an 
hundred years was against them; but they thought 
the convocation lay under no farther restraint than 
that the parliament was under; and as they [the 
parliament] could pass no act without the royal 
assent, so they confessed that they [the convoca¬ 
tion] could not enact or publish a canon without 
the king’s license.”* In vindication of these pre¬ 
tensions, when, on the 25th of February, the third 
day of their meeting, the schedule, or order, signed 
by the archbishop, proroguing both Houses in the 
usual form, was brought down to the Lower House, 
then sitting in Henry VII.’s Chapel, they ‘conti¬ 
nued their session in defiance of it, and, after a 
short debate, adjourned themselves to the same 
day (the 28th) named in the archbishop’s proro¬ 
gation, but to this, their own place of meeting, 
instead of to the Jerusalem Chamber, another room 
in Westminster Abbey, which was the regular 
synodical apartment in which the prorogation had, 
as was customary, directed that both Houses should 
re-asscmble. On being farther prorogued, how¬ 
ever, to the 6th of March, they consented on that 
day to give attendance upon the bishops in the 
usual place, only protesting that their so doing 
should not be construed into any abandonment of 
their rights. At this sitting the two Houses 
• Own Time, ii. 881. 
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agreed in voting the usual address to the king; 
and on their next day of meeting, the 20th of the 
same month, the Lower House occupied them¬ 
selves, harmlessly enough, in drawing up a repre¬ 
sentation touching certain pernicious, dangerous, 
and scandalous positions contained in Toland’s 
“ Christianity Not Mysterious,” which had been 
published four or five years before. On the 31st, 
however, they resumed the question of privilege, 
and, after having voted their right to adjourn them¬ 
selves, sent up their prolocutor with a message to 
the archbishop and bishops, praying their lordships 
to grant them a Free Conference upon the subject 
in debate between them. This was an assumption 
of the forms of the House of Commons of the 
boldest sort; eyen in parliament a Free Confer¬ 
ence was one of the rarest of occurrences, a devia¬ 
tion from the ordinary courfee of proceeding reserved 
for occasions of the last degree of difficulty or 
urgency; and in the practice of the convocation 
the thing had never, till now, been heard of. At 
the next meeting, on the 8th of April, an answer 
was returned by the bishops, in which they as¬ 
serted that, so far from a Free Conference being 
the regular way of settling a difference between 
the two Houses, no instance of any kind of con¬ 
ference whatever desired by the Lower House was 
to be found in the registers: “ they have, indeed,” 
continued their lordships, "been called up ad 
colloquium upon occasion; and some here present 
cannot but remember that they were so called up 
in the convocation in the year 1689, by the Bishop 


of London, being then president in the vacancy of 
the see of Canterbury; but the consequences of it 
were such as do by no means encourage the doing 
of the like at this present time.” When this an¬ 
swer had been read to the members of the Lower 
House, summoned for that purpose, with their 
prolocutor at their head, to the Jerusalem Cham¬ 
ber, the archbishop prorogued the convocation to 
the 8th of May. “ But the prolocutor,” continues 
the detailed account of these transactions in Ken- 
net’s History, “ with several of the Lower House, 
returned to Henry VII.’s Chapel (though divers 
members refused to join with them, as well know¬ 
ing the whole convocation was legally prorogued, 
and all things were to continue in the same state 
till the next synodical day), and sate there as a 
House for some time, and, then adjourned them¬ 
selves to the next day. An, affectation of inde¬ 
pendence that was unknown to former convo¬ 
cations, and never before attempted by any 

B csbytcrs in any episcopal church.” .The two 
ouBes might now be considered as at open 
war. When they both re-assembled on the day 
to which the convocation had been prorogued, 
the Lower House, after receiving a very gentle 
reproof from the archbishop, seemingly without 
attending to it, delivered by their prolocutor a 
paper both justifying their own proceedings and 
recriminating upon the bishops for certain alleged 
irregularities in theirs. This put the Upper House 
in a downright passion. ci Their lordships take 
notice,” thus ran one passage in along reply which 
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was immediately d'rawn up, “ that in this paper the 
lower clergy do solemnly profess that they do not 
in the least desire that his grace or their lordships, 
should depart from any of their just rights; and 
the archbishop and bishops cannot but wish that 
their actions were agreeable to this profession; but 
those have been quite contrary, and carried up to* 
higher degrees of disrespect and invasion of the 
metropolitan and episcopal rights (even such rights 
as arc supported by the law of the land and the 
king’s writ), than ever was attempted by any 
Lower House of Convocation before this time, or 
perhaps by any bodv of presbyters where episco¬ 
pacy was settled anti acknowledged of divine and 
apostolical institution; unless it were by such 
presbyters as designed to destroy that institution, 
which the archbishop and bishops arc fully per¬ 
suaded the body of the Lower House do not, though 
the actions of a part of them manifestly tend that 
way.” And then the paper went on to enumerate 
the particular instances of “the exorbitant claims 
and practices” of the inferior clergy, “ in separate 
adjournments; in appointing committees of the 
whole House; in giving leave, as a House, to their 
members to be absent; in not answering the arch¬ 
bishop or bishops in writing when so required; in 
demanding a free conference; in pretending a 
power of making a distinct recess, and some other 
practices;'* ‘which,” it concluded, “together 
with some reports raised upon them, have given 
the greatest blow to this church that hath been 
given it since the Presbyterian Assembly that sat 
at Westminster in the late times of confusion. God 
grant that these reports, and the present conduct 
of divers in the Lower House, may not bring on 
the like again!” At the same time five bishops 
were appointed to inspect and report upon all the 
acts of both Houses of the present convocation, in 
concert with any of their members, not exceeding 
ten in number, whom the other House might name 
for that purpose. “ But in a new and unprece¬ 
dented way of contempt,” continues Kennet, “ the 
Lnver House answered that they did not think fit 
to appoint such a committee. And when the sche¬ 
dule of prorogation was, as usual, brought down to 
the Lower House, to be intimated to them by the 
prolocutor, he refused to intimate the archbishop’s 
schedule, and ndjourned the House to the next day.” 
The archbishop’s prorogation was to the 16th. 
The Lower House seem to have continued their 
tiltings from day to day; but, according to Bur¬ 
net, “ they entered into such a secrecy, that it 
could not be known what they sat so close upon.” 
He tells us also, that “ many of the most eminent 
and learned among them not only refused to sit 
with them on those days, but thought it was in¬ 
cumbent on theta to protest against their proceed¬ 
ings.” The actual protest, however, shows that 
the opposition was' in point of numbers a very 
insignificant minority, consisting at the most of 
only fifteen individuals.* At last it appeared 

* One papa given l>y Kennet it signed by twelve clergymen, and 
VOL. IV. 


that they had been engaged in drawing lip a 
sort of impeachment of Burnet himself for cer¬ 
tain erroneous and dangerous doctrines alleged to 
be contained in his lately published ‘ Exposition 
of the Thirty-Nine Articles.’ Burnet Was very 
curious to know what objections could be made to 
his book, which he believed to be nearly immacu¬ 
late;* and he earnestly begged that" the dispute 
between the two Houses about other matters might 
be suspended till this should he settled; but 
when it was at last agreed, upon his repeated re¬ 
quest, that the paper of complaint against him 
should be received, it was found to be so general, 
that it was sent back to ;be amended and drawn 
out in a more detailed "form. This was on the 6th 
of June, and on the same day the archbishop pro¬ 
rogued the convocation to the 13th. In the mean 
time a committee of the Upper House, which had 
been appointed to consider the various questions that 
had arisen, agreed upon the following, among other, 
resolutions:—“ That the Lower House of Convo¬ 
cation has no manner of power judicially to censure 
any hook; that the Lower House of Convocation 
ought not to have entered upon the examination of 
a book of any bishop of this church without first 
acquainting the president and bishops with it; 
that the Lower House of Convocation’s censuring 
the book of the Bishop of Sarum in general terms, 
without mentioning the particular passages on 
which the censure is grounded, is defamatory and 
scandalous.” The same committee also resolved 
that the minority in the Lower House had “ acted 
as became true sons of the Church of England,” 
and deserved “ the protection of the Upper House 
for their dutiful and worthy behaviour;” while, 
on the other hand, the majority, or, as they were 
styled, “ the prolocutor and some others,” had 
been guilty of manifest disobedience and con¬ 
tempt. These hard words (which appear to have 
been adopted by the general body of the bishops 
on their re-assembling) were not very likely to 
bring the rebellious clergy to submission; but the 
contest in which so many months lmd been spent 
was put a stop to at this point, for the present, by 
the prorogation of the convocation, on the 24th of 
June, by royal writ directed to the archbishop, at 
the same time with the parliament,*whose counter¬ 
part it had been throughout the session .in the 
general character of its proceedings. For, indeed, 
the Lower House of Convocation had only all this 
while been following, or sometimes outrunning, 
the Tory House of Commons, which also had sig¬ 
nalised itself by a violent struggle about certain 
matters of privilege with the other House, several 
of whose members it had impeached without any 
result, both ordinary and free conferences being 

another by thirteen; hnt two of the subscribers to the former are not 
among those to the latter. 

* " Though there have been some book* writ an purpose against 
it, and many in sermons and other treatises have occasionally re¬ 
flected with preat severity upon several passages in it, yet this has 
been done with so little justice or reason that I am not yot convinced 
that there is one single period or expression that is justly remarked 
on, or that can give me any occasion either to retract or so much as 
to explain any,one part of that whole work ,”—Own 'lime, ii. 
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had recourse to with no effect except the more to 
embroil the fray.* According to Burnet the infe¬ 
rior clergy had been all along encouraged in their 
conduct by Rochester and his associates in the 
government: these new servants of his majesty 
“ were displeased,” he says, “ with the bishops for 
adhering to the old ministry; and they hoped, by 
the terror of a convocation, to have forced them to 
apply to them for shelter.”t On the other hand, 
the bishops, he tells us, were unanimous in the 
stand they made against the pretensions of the 
Lower House, with the exception only of Compton 
of London, Sprat of Rochester, and Ttclawny of 
Exeter. For the line taken by these three their 
right reverend brother is at no loss to account, 
rightly or wrongly. “The Bishop of London,” 
he says, “ had been twice disappointed of his hopes 
of being advanced to the sec of Canterbury; so, 
for several years, lie wub engaged with the Tory 
party, and opposed the court in everything, but 
with little force or authority. The Bishop of 
Rochester had been deeply engaged in the former 
reigns, and he stuck firm to the party, to which, 
by reason of the liberties of his life, he brought no 
sort of honour.” “ These bishops,” he continues, 
“ gave no great reputation to the proceedings of 
the Lower House, to which they adhered. They 
likewise entered their dissent to the resolutions 
taken in the Upper House. From the fire raised 
thus in convocation a great heal was spread through 
the whole clergy of the kingdom: it alienated 
them from their bishops, and raised factions among 
them everywhere.”} 

Nor was this fire quenched for a long time, but, 
blazing out afresh every year, it continued to con¬ 
vulse the church, and more or less to agitate the 
country, to the end of the reign of Anne. With 
the new parliament, which met in the end of De¬ 
cember of this same year, a new convocation also 
assembled as usual; when the ^battle between the 
two Houses, about the power of adjournment, was 
immediately resumed with as much fury as ever. 
But while it was every day waxing hotter and 
hotter, first the prolocutor of the Lower House, 
Dr. Woodward, died (13th February, 1702),§ and 
then the king (8th March); upon which latter 
event the convocation was obliged to admit itself 
to be in law dissolved, though a few of the more 
fiery spirits among the clergy, supported by their 
friend Rochester in the Lords, would very fain 
have made out that the late act continuing the ex¬ 
isting parliament for six months after the demise 
of the crown also continued the convocation, 
which they contended was a part of the parliament. 
But the attorney-general declared this pretension 
to be an invasion of the queen’s ecclesiastical 

* Sec ante, pp. 120, fee. 
t Own Time, ii. 881. f Id. p. 285, 

{ "At hia lodging in Westminster,” gays Rennet, "in very tin- 
lianpy circumstances.” Woodward was dean of Burnet's diocese of 
Salisbury; and, according to Rennet, "had grown popular by op¬ 
posing his diocesan, to whom he owed his preferments.” He had 
lodged a complaint against Burnet in this very convocation, in pro¬ 
secuting which his enemies alleged that he forgot the rules both of 
common sense and common veracity. 
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supremacy; and the Judges also were all of 
opinion that the late act had nothing to do with 
the convocation, which was not so much as men¬ 
tioned in it. 

The accession of Anne almost turned the heads 
of the Tory and high church clergy, and probably 
■by that very means prevented them from ac¬ 
quiring the power and ascendancy which they 
might now have secured had their proceedings 
been less incautious and violent. Throughout 
the greater part of her reign the convocation 
sat regularly at the same time with the parlia¬ 
ment ; but the session was seldom anything else 
than one long, stormy altercation between the 
two Houses, for the, most part about the same 
point of privilege that had originally set them 
against each other, or, rather, which had been 
taken up as the most convenient bone of conten¬ 
tion around which their mutual animosities might 
gather and encounter; hut, on one or two occa¬ 
sions, involving also some other matters which in 
like manner derived nearly their whole importance 
from the opposing passions to which they served 
as excitement and fuel. But, as we have just inti¬ 
mated, the bishops, with everything against them, 
the queen at heart with the high church majority 
of the Lower House, and court and government 
openly adverse or secretly thwarting them, managed 
to muintain their ground, and sometimes even to 
drive back their assailants w r ilh loss and discredit, 
merely by the greater moderation and coolness 
which they opposed to the impetuosity and over¬ 
confidence of the other party, who, with the ad¬ 
vantages they now seemed to possess, never could 
believe in the possibility of their own defeat, until 
they found themselves actually discomfited and 
sprawling in the mud. 

Thus, for example, in the convocation which 
met ut the same time with Anne’s first parlia¬ 
ment, in May, 1702, the Lower House, secure 
in their possession of the queen’s favour, pro¬ 
posed, as we have already seen,* that the ques¬ 
tion in dispute between them and the bishops 
should be submitted to the decision of her ma¬ 
jesty. “ It would have been a strange sight,” 
exclaims Burnet, “ very acceptable to the enemies 
of the church, chiefly to papists, to see the two 
Houses of Convocation pleading their authority 
and rights before a committee of council, that 
was to determine the matter.” So the bishops 
declined referring the rights of the church even 
to royal interpretation; and, when the Lower 
House upon this addressed the queen, desiring 
her protection, and begging her to hear and 
settle the dispute of her own authority, her majesty 
received the application favourably, and said that she 
would consider of it and send them her answer, 
but no further answer was ever returned. It was 
believed that the opinion of the Judges and law 
officers had been taken, and was against the pre¬ 
tensions of the inferior clergy; “ and therefore,” 
as Burnet says, “the ministers chose rather to 

* See auto, p, 150. 
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give no answer, and that it should seem to be for¬ 
got, than that such an one should be given as 
would put an end to the debate, which they in- # 
tended to cherish and support.” Nor did the 
Lower House make anything more of an applica¬ 
tion to the House of Commons; all that they could 
obtain from the Commons was “ a general vote,' 
which amounted to nothing, that they would stand 
by them in all their just rights and privileges.”* 
They then tried another tack, hoping by a resolu¬ 
tion which they passed, affirming the divine and 
apostolical right of episcopacy, at once to wipe off 
from themselves the imputation of being favourers 
of presbyterianism, and either to fasten that stigma 
upon the bishops, if they should refuse to concur 
in the resolution, or to entrap them by such a bait 
into a concurrence which might have been con¬ 
strued as a breach of Henry VIII.’s act, prohibit¬ 
ing the convocation from making any new canon 
without permission of the crown under the penalties 
of a premunire. How this attempt was defeated 
has been already told :f the bishops answered that 
they acquiesced in what was already declared on 
the subject of the resolution in the preface to the 
Book of Ordinations, but did not think it safe 
cither for themselves or the Lower House, to go 
farther in that matter without a royal license. In 
the next session (of 1703-4) the convocation, says 
Burnet, “ continued their former ill practices; but 
little opposition was made to them, as very little 
regard -was had to them : they drew up a repre¬ 
sentation of some abuses in the ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline, and in the consistorial courts; but took 
care to mention none of those greater ones of which 
many among themselves were eminently guilty, 
such as pluralities, non-residcnce, the neglect of 
their cures, and the irregularities in the lives of 
the clergy, which were too visible The next 
year (1704-5), the convocation, he tells us, in the 
same contemptuous tone, which however betrays 
quite as much anger as contempt, was “ so little 
considered, that scarce any notice was taken of 
them, and they deserved that no mention should he 
made of them.” “ The Lower House,” he adds, 
“ continued to proceed with much indecent vio¬ 
lence : they still held their intermediate sessions, 
and brought up injurious and reflecting addresses 
to the Upper House, which gave a very large 
exercise to the patience and forbearance of the 
archbishop and bishops. The archbishop, after he 
had long borne with their perverseness, and saw no 
good effect of it, proceeded to an ecclesiastical 
monition against their intermediate meetings: this 
put a stop to that, for they would not venture on 
the censure that must in course follow, if no regard 
was had to the monition. At the final prorogation 
the archbishop dismissed them with a wise, well 
composed speech: he laid open to them their in¬ 
decent behaviour, and the many wrong steps they 
had made: to this he added a severe^ but grave 
reprimand, with much good advice. The govern- 

* Burnet’* Own Time, il. 346. t See ante, v 130. 
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ing men among them were headstrong and facti¬ 
ous, and designed to force themselves into prefer¬ 
ments by the noise they made, and by the ill- 
humour that they endeavoured to spread among 
the clergy, who were generally soured, even in rela¬ 
tion to the queen herself, beyond what could be 
imagined possible.”* • 

In October, 1706, a new convocation met, 
along with the new parliament: “ it was chosen,” 
says Burnet, “ as the former had been, and the 
members that were ill-affected were still pre¬ 
vailed on to come up, and to continue in an ex¬ 
pensive but useless attendance in town.” The 
rupture between the two Houses was now carried 
so far that all communication between them was 
put a stop to—the inferior clergy holding their 
meetings, and debating all sorts of questions, in 
open defiance of the authority of their bishops. 
These extreme proceedings, however, increased the 
numbers of the opposition in the Lower House, 
and above fifty members signed a protest against the 
conduct of the majority, which they presented to 
the archbishop. Even the queen herself now 
found it necessary to discountenance the violence 
of the High Church party. While they were 
deliberating in the Lower House how to vent their 
indignation on the protesters, who bad retired 
from the convocation as soon as they had given in 
their protest, they were summoned to the Jerusalem 
Chamber, w here the archbishop reud them a letter 
that had been written to him by her majesty, in 
which, after expressing her concern at seeing that 
the differences between the two Houses were still 
kept up, and were indeed rather increased than 
abated, she went on to declare her determination to 
maintain both her own supremacy and the due 
subordination of presbyters to bishops, as alike 
essential parts of the constitution of the church; 
adding, that the archbishop and bishops, if they 
acted, as she expected they would do, in con¬ 
formity to these principles, should be sure of the 
continuance of her protection and favour, which 
also should not be wanting to any of the clergy, so 
long as they w'ere dutiful to her and their eccle¬ 
siastical superiors, and preserved the temper be¬ 
coming persons in holy orders. And the arch¬ 
bishop was not only directed to read this re¬ 
proof to the Lower House, but also to prorogue 
the convocation to such time as he thought 
fit. “ They were struck with this,” continues 
Burnet, “ for it had been carried so secretly 
that it was a surprise to them all. When they 
saw that they were to be prorogued, they ran very 
indecently to the door, and with some difficulty 
were kept in the room till the prorogation was in¬ 
timated to them: they went next to their own 
house, where, though prorogued, they sat still in 
form, as if they had been a house, but they did 
not venture on passing any vote. So factious 
were they, and so implicitly led by those who had 
got an ascendant over them, that, though they had 
formerly submitted the matters in debate to the 

• Cwn Tim.*, ii. 413. 
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queen, yet now, when she declared her pleasure, 
they would not acquiesce in it.”* But the 
change that had taken place in the House of Com¬ 
mons had now given the Whigs the ascendancy in 
the government; and Tenison and his brethren in 
the Upper House of Convocation were supported 
by Godolphin and Sunderland in the cabinet, from 
which Harley and St. John, the friends of the 
high church majority in the Ijowcr House, had 
been compelled to retire. The frowns of the 
court, however, did not frighten the clergy, or 
drive them from their course: the next winter (of 
1706-7), as Burnet expresses it, “ the same tem¬ 
per that had for some veers possessed the Lower 
House did still prevail among them.” This year 
the proposed union with Scotland afforded them 
matter for much tragical declamation; they even 
talked of calling upon the House of Commons to 
join them in opposing that measure: on this they 
were prorogued by royal order for three weeks, 
during which interval the Act of Union was car¬ 
ried through both Houses of Parliament, and their 
interference became useless. But this course only 
gave rise to a new pretension on the part of the 
Tory clergy: as soon as they met again they drew 
up a representation, in which they contended that 
to prorogue the Convocation during the sitting of 
parliament was a stretch of prerogative never be¬ 
fore attempted; and they wanted the bishops to 
join them in resisting such a violation of their com¬ 
mon rights and privileges. The bishops replied by 
ordering a search of the records; from which it 
appeared that there were seven or eight instances 
of such prorogations, and thirty or forty more of 
the convocation sitting before or after the parlia¬ 
ment, or sometimes even when there was no par¬ 
liament in existence. So little foundation was 
there for the main position taken by the clergy, 
and from which they deduced all their recent pre¬ 
tensions, that the convocation was u part of the 
parliament. Another letter in the queen’s name 
was now written to the archbishop, directly and 
sharply rebuking the conduct of the Lower House, 
which her majesty declared waB an attempt to in¬ 
vade her supremacy, and which, if persisted in, she 
would be compelled, with whatever reluctance, to 
visit with the qafenalties provided by the law. 
When the Lower House was summoned to hear 
this letter read, only a very few of the members 
made their appearance; the prolocutor himself, 
Dean Stanhope, had gone out of town “ without 
so much,” says Burnet, “ as asking the arch¬ 
bishop’s leave;” who thereupon pronounced him 
contumacious. Stanhope was urged by some of 
his party to set the archbishop and his edict at 
defiance; but, on consideration, he thought proper 
to make his submission. 

Burnet makes no mention of any sitting of 
the convocation at the same time with the first 
British parliament, in the winter of 1707-8; 
and that which was summoned and returned 
along with the next parliament in November, 
* Own Tima, ii. 443* 


1708, was prevented from ever assembling during 
that winter by a succession of prorogations at 
the royal command; it being “ too evident,” 
'says Burtict, “ that the same ill temper that had 
appeared in former convocations did still prevail, 
though not with such a majority. “ The secret 
♦ encouragement,” he continues, “with which they 
did most effectually animate their party was, that 
the queen’s heart was with them; and that,though 
the war, and the other circumstances of her affairs, 
obliged her at present to favour the moderate 
party, yet, as soon as a peace brought on a better 
settlement, they promised themselves all favour at 
her hands. It was*not certain that they had then 
any ground for this, or that she herself, or any by 
her order, gave them these hopes; but this is 
certain, that many things might have been done to 
extinguish those hopes which were not done, so 
that they seemed to be left to, please themselves 
with those expectations, which kept still life in 
their party: and, indeed, it was but too visible 
that the much greater part of the clergy were in a 
very ill temper, and under very bad influences— 
enemies to the toleration, and soured against the 
dissenters.”* 

During the next session of parliament (1709-10), 
which is memorable for the prosecution of Sa- 
cheverell, we hear nothing of the convocation ; 
the series of prorogations was probably continued 
so as to prevent it from ever meeting. But, 
when Sachevcrell’s affair, and the intrigues of 
Mrs. Masham together, had thrown out the 
Whig ministers and brought back the Tories, 
the clergy found themselves in a new era. A 
new parliament and a new convocation met on 
the same day, the 25th of November, 1710. The 
clergy of the Lower House chose Dr. Attcrbury 
for their prolocutor; and then came down a royal 
rescript in a style very different from that to which 
they had of late years been accustomed, a license 
empowering the convocation to enter upon such 
consultations as the present state of the church 
required, and particularly to consider of such 
matters as her majesty should lay before them, 
accompanied by a letter to the archbishop, direct¬ 
ing that an account should be drawn up by the 
two Houses of the late excessive growth of infidelity 
and heresy, and that they should take into con¬ 
sideration how to redress abuses in excommunica¬ 
tions—how rural deans might be made more ser¬ 
viceable—how terriers (registers of land) might be 
more exactly made and preserved—and how a 
correction might be applied to the abuses in 
licenses for marriage. In all this, according to 
Burnet, neither the archbishop nor any of the 
bishops were so much as consulted with; every¬ 
thing was dictated by Atterbury, who had the 
confidence of Harley, the prime minister. As for 
Tenison, he was prevented from attending after the 
first meetings by a sharp attack of the gout: the 
royal license, by an unprecedented deviation from 
the usual form, had named Compton, Bishop of 
•Own Time, U. MO. 
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London, and Hooper of Bath and Wells (the same 
that was prolocutor of the Lower House in 1101), as 
the only substitutes the archbishop could appoint; 
but Compton was also unwell; and Hoopes, 
“seeing,” says Burnet, “how invidiously he was 
distinguished from his hrethreu, in which he had 
not been consulted, pretended ill health; and wp 
were at a stand till a new license was sent us, in 
which the Bishops of Winchester (Trelawny), 
Bristol (Robinson), and St. David’s (Bisse), were 
added to be of the quorum. The two last were 
newly consecrated, and had been in no functions 
in the church before; so the queen not only passed 
over all the bishops made in king William’s reign, 
but a great many of those named by herself, and 
set the two last in a distinction above all their 
brethren.”* A great stir was made in this con¬ 
vocation about a variety of matters, but, as usual, 
absolutely no business was done. Most of the 
winter was spent in considering a work published 
by the learned and ingenious but eccentric William 
Whiston, who, having been turned out of his pro¬ 
fessorship of mathematics at Cambridge for his 
heretical notions, had written this vindication of 
himself and his doctrines, and dedicated it to the 
convocation; but, after many difficulties and objec¬ 
tions had been got over, and the two Houses had 
at last agreed upon a deliverance to be submitted 
to the queen for her assent, her majesty contrived 
to lose the paper, and, although another copy was 
sent to her, persisted in declining to take any 
notice of it. Upon the state of religion and the 
church, the two Houses could come to no agree¬ 
ment ; so no statement upon that subject was laid 
before the queen; but each House printed a sepa¬ 
rate representation of its own, that of the inferior 
clergy, which was drawn up by Atlcrbury, being, 
according to Burnet, “ a most virulent declamation, 
defaming all the administrations from the time of 
the Revolution.” “ The bishops,” concludes the 
account given by this historian, “ went through all 
the matters recommended to them by the queen, and 
drew up a scheme of regulations on them all; but 
neither were these agreed, to by the Lower House; 
for their spirits were so exasperated, that nothing 
sent by the bishops could be agreeable to them. 
At last the session of parliament and convocation 
came to an end.” 

The next winter (1711-12) began with a 
new dispute between the two Houses; the bishops 
proposing to take up the business of the pre¬ 
ceding year at the point at which it had been 
stopped by the prorogation, Attcrbury and the 
I^ower House insisting that, as in parliament, a 
prorogation by royal writ made it necessury that 
all proceedings should be begun afresh. The 
result was, that the unfinished business of the last 
year was dropped altogether. But an act having 
been passed in the last session of parliament for 
building fifty new churches in London and West¬ 
minster, an office for consecrating churches and 
churchyards was proposed by the bishops; “ and 
•Own Time, ii. 970, 


probably,” says Bumet, “this will be all the fruit 
that the church will reap from this convocation.”* 
Other two subjects were tal;en up, indeed, the one 
by the Lower, the other by the Up£er House; 
but only to end in nothing. Several books had 
been published by Jacobite and nonjuring divines, 
containing notions that were thought to savour of 
popery; in particular Dr. George Hickes, the 
eminent Anglo-Saxon scholar, hud promulgated 
something like the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
there being a real sacrifice in the eucharist; and 
a clergyman of the name of Brett had preached 
and printed a sermon in which he maintained the 
necessity of priestly absolution in a very high 
strain, asserting that no repentance could be of 
any avail without it. A motion was made in the 
Lower House to censure these opinions; " but it 
was so ill supported,” says Burnet, “ that it was 
let fall.” The bishops seem to have stood aloof 
from this business; but they also had a heresy of 
their own. This was a conceit, said to have been 
originally started by the learned Henry Dodwcll, 
and to have obtained extensive circulation, that 
there was no validity in baptism unless when per¬ 
formed by a clergyman episcopally orduiued. 
“This,” observes Burnet, “made the dissenters 
pass for no Christians, and put all thoughts of re¬ 
conciling them to us far out of view; and several 
little books were spread about the nation to prove 
the necessity of re-baptising them, and that they 
were in a state of damnation till that was done.” 
“Nothing,” he adds, “of this kind was so much 
as mentioned in the year 1660, when a great part 
of the nation had been baptised by disscnters.”f 
To put a stop to this new doctrine, the bishops 
drew up a declaration, pointing out the irregularity 
of baptism by persons not in holy orders, but 
stating also that, according to the practice of the 
primitive church, and the constant usage of the 
Church of England, no baptism, if it were oidy 
performed in the orthodox mode, ought to be 
reiterated. In the Upper House, Bishop Sprat, 
who had no reputation as a theologian, was the 
only person who refused lus assent to this exposi¬ 
tion ; but when it was sent down to the Lower 
House, “ they would not so much as take it into 
consideration,” Burnet tells u§^,“ but laid it aside, 
thinking that it would encourage those who struck 
at the dignity of the priesthood.” Thus passed 
another winter in contention between the two 
Houses, and a busy doing of nothing. In the next 
year the convocation seems to have met only to 
present the usual formal address to the crown; 
and in 1714 the two Houses presented a joint 
address, concluding with the expression of their 
wishes and prayers that her majesty might be able 
to transmit the protection of the church and state 
“ to a Protestant successor in the illustrious House 
of Hanover.”! The majoriiy in the Lower House, 
therefore, can scarcely be considered as Jacobiti- 

* Own Time, ii. G03.—Burnet anyi l>y mistake thatthebill tor tlio 
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cally inclined at this time. The close of the reign 
of Anne, wc nifty here notice, was marked by 
several changes among the heads of the church. 
Sharp, Archbishop of York, dicdju February, 
1714, and was succeeded by Dawes, Bishop of 
Chester, one of the most eminent bf the party 
styled Hanover Tories. In die preceding year 
Atterbury had been raised to the bench as Bishop 
of Rochester, on the death of Sprat; and Dr. John 
Robinson (the diplomatist of the peace of Utrecht) 
had been translated from Bristol to London, as 
successor to Compton, who died in the beginning 
of July, in Mb eighty-first year,—“ a generous and 
goodnatured man,” says Burnet, “ but easy and 
weak, and much in the power of others.”* Arch¬ 
bishop Tenison still survived; but he also died in 
the end of the year 1715, about a year and a half 
after the accession of King George. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by l)r. Wake, translated from Lincoln, a 
prelate of distinguished learning and ability. 

Meanwhile the restless volcano, which had so 
long disturbed the church and the public mind, 
was fast approaching its final extinction. The 
convocation which sate ‘in the earlier part of the 
year 1714, along with Queen Anne’s last parlia¬ 
ment, had found a new case of heresy whereupon 
to exercise its powers of censure, in a book pub¬ 
lished two years before by the famous Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, entitled “The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity.” The work, which was considered to be 
objectionable chiefly on account of the undue pre¬ 
eminence which it w'as thought to assign to the 
first person in the Trinity, had already excited a 
good deal of controversy when the subject was 
taken up by the Lower House of Convocation. 
That House soon came to a resolution condemning 
the doctor and his doctrines ; but the bishops, who 
had from the first entertained the question coldly 
enough, readily availed themselves of an explana¬ 
tion of his opinions, which Clarke w'as induced to 
submit to them, as an excuse for dropping it alto¬ 
gether. The Lower House, nevertheless, or rather, 
perhaps, the more by reason of the indifference 
shown by the bishops, persisted in their course, 
and on one of the last days on which they sate they 
voted that the doctor’s paper was no recantation 
of his heretical assertions, nor any such satisfaction 
for the great scandal he had occasioned, as should 
put a stop to the further investigation of the matter. 
The effect of these proceedings, as may be sup¬ 
posed, was to give a great impetus to the contro¬ 
versy that had been previously going on, and 
vastly to inflame and exasperate the zeal of the 
combatants on both sides. To such a height, in¬ 
deed, was the dispute carried, that it was deemed 
expedient,' before the end of the year, to address 
certain royal injunctions to the archbishops and 
bishops, entitled w Directions for the preserving 
unity in the Church, and also for preserving the 
peace and quiet of the Statein which the clergy 
were strictly commanded to confine themselves in 
explaining the doctrine of the Trinity to such ways 
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of expression as had been commonly used in the 
church—to abstain from hitter invectives and scur¬ 
rilous language against all persons whatsoever— 
{Aid not to presume, in their sermons and lectures, 
to intermeddle in any affairs of state or govern¬ 
ment, or the constitution of the realm, save only on 
feasts and fasts appointed by public authority, and 
then no farther than the occasion should absolutely 
demand. 

The convocation appears to have been allowed to 
sit us usual for the next two years; but its pro¬ 
ceedings, if any, were unimportant. In 1717, 
however, the Lower House discovered a new case 
of erroneous doctrine, upon which it fell probably 
with the more avidity that the delinquent was a 
bishop, a member of the other House. Dr. (then 
only Mr.) Benjamin Hoadly had already incurred 
the animadversion of the Lower House of Convo¬ 
cation in the last reign for a sermon preached by 
him before the lord mayor in 1705, which was 
denounced as “ containing positions contrary to the 
doctrines of the church expressed in the first and 
second parts of the homily against disobedience 
and wilful rebellion.” Hoadly, in fact, in vindi¬ 
cating the Revolution, had necessarily attacked the 
doctrines of divine right and passive obedience, 
which, whether or no they still formed part of the 
creed of the church, had unquestionably by thul 
event been obliterated for ever from the constitu¬ 
tional theory of the state. He had continued 
throughout the last reign to advocate the same 
principles, and had so greatly distinguished him¬ 
self by his eloquence and ability on that side, that 
in 1709 the Whig House of Commons which im¬ 
peached Sachevercll voted, “ That the Rev. Mr. 
Benjamin Hoadly, rector of St. Peter’s Poor, Lon¬ 
don, for having often justified the principles on 
which her majesty and the nation proceeded in the 
late happy Revolution, had justly merited the 
favour and recommendation of this House, and 
that an humble address be presented to her ma¬ 
jesty, that she would be graciously pleased to be¬ 
stow some dignity in the church on Mr. Hoadly 
for his eminent services both to the church and 
state.” Anne answered the Commons that she 
would take a proper opportunity to comply with 
their desires; but before she found any such the 
government fell again into the hands of the Tories, 
who of course found no opportunity a proper one 
for anything of the kind. George I., however, 
upon coming to the throne, made Hoadly one of 
his chaplains, and soon after appointed him Bishop 
of Bangor—the beginning of a long course of pro¬ 
fessional prosperity,; for Hoadly afterwards wore 
in succession the mitres of Hereford, Salisbury, 
and Winchester, over the last of which dioceses 
he presided for twenty-seven years, not dying till 
1761, at the age of eighty-five. The attack of the 
convocation was provoked partly by a book which 
he published soon after his elevation to the epis¬ 
copal bench, entitled, “ A Preservative against the 
Principles and Practices of the Nonjurors,” partly 
by a sermon he had preached before the king, ana 
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then printed, on “ The Nature of the Kingdom of | 
Christ.” A committee appointed by the Lower 
House drew up a representation censuring botfr 
these performances, as tending—“ 1. To subvert 
all government and discipline in the church of 
Christ, and to reduce his kingdom to a state of 
anarchy and confusion. 2. To impugn and im¬ 
peach the regal supremacy in causes ecclesiastical, 
and the authority of the legislature to enforce 
obedience in matters of religion by civil sanc¬ 
tions.” On this report being printed, such a 
storm of controversy arose as even the fury of 
opposing theologians had scarcely ever before 
given birth to. Iloadly defended his own cause 
almost alone against a host of adversaries,—Sher¬ 
lock (afterwards Hoadly’s successor in Bangor 
and also in Salisbury, and finally Bishop of Lon¬ 
don), Potter (at this time Bishop of Oxford, and 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury),' Hare 
(afterwards successively Bishop of St. Asaph and 
of Chichester), Law, the celebrated author of 
“The Serious Call,” and many others of less 
name. The controversy branched out, ere long, 
into many of the most remote and intricate ques¬ 
tions not only of theology, but of polities and pri¬ 
vate morals; and the publications which it pro¬ 
duced are said to have amounted to about seventy 
in all. “ After turning over some forty or fifty 
tracts,” says a late writer, “ and consuming a good 
many hours on the Bangorian controversy, [ should 
find some difficulty in stating with precision the 

propositions in dispute.There was nothing 

whatever in Hoadly’s Sermon injurious to the esta¬ 
blished endowments and privileges, nor to the disci¬ 
pline and government, of the English church, even 
in theory. If this had been the case he might be 
reproached with some inconsistency in becoming 
so large a partaker of her honours and emoluments, 
lie even admitted the usefulness of censures for 
open immoralities, though denying all chuTch 
authority to oblige any one to external communion, 
or to pass any sentence which should determine 
the condition of men with respect to the favour or 
displeasure of God. . . . Another great question in 
this controversy was that of religious liberty as a 
civil right, which the convocation explicitly denied. 
And another related to the much debated exercise 
of private judgment in religion, which, as one 
party meant virtually to take away, so the other, 
perhaps, unreasonably exaggerated. Some other 
disputes arose in the course of the combat, particu¬ 
larly the delicate problem of the value of sincerity 
as a plea for material errors.”* Hoadly’s intellect, 
though not a far-seeing or subtle one, was one of 
great clear-sightedness and logical dexterity ; and 
in mere argumentation, therefore, he was likely to 
have the best of it, the more as the views he 
espoused, whether really true or false, were ob¬ 
viously of a sort much more easy to be defended 
in debate than those of his opponents; but, on the 
other hand, he could not but be a good deal em¬ 
barrassed by his position as a member of the An- 
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glican church, .which assuredly has nowhere, in 
its'standards of doctrine, jirofySsed any such ex¬ 
treme Protestantism as his system involved, any 
more than it has his political liberalism and purely 
rationalist morality. In one other material respect, 
however, his self-obpnnand aud mildness of cha¬ 
racter gave him a decided advantage over some 
of his assailants, whose zeal outstripped all bounds 
of decency. A Dr. Snape, who had been among 
the first to pounce upon the obnoxious sermon, in 
a letter which lie addressed to the Bishop of 
Bangor, called upon him to ask his conscience 
whether certain evasive words were not omitted in 
the sermon as it was at first composed, and whe¬ 
ther he had not been with difficulty prevailed upon 
by a person, to whom he had shown it in its ori¬ 
ginal state, to insert them by way of caution? 
“ If you think lit to answer in the negative,” added 
Stiapc, “ a person of as high a station as your lord¬ 
ship will charge himself with the proof of the 
affirmative.” The rest of the story is thus told by 
Tindal:—“ The bishop, two days after, in an 
advertisement, solemnly denies all this, and chal¬ 
lenges the doctor to name his author. The doctor, 
pressed by the solemnity of the challenge, names 
the Bishop of Carlisle [Nicholson, the author of 
the well-known Historical Libraries], who, being 
called upon to prove what he had asserted, disputed 
awhile with Dr. Snape, affirming he had not said 
the words were put in before the sermon was 
preached, but before it was published ; owning, 
withal, that he knew there was such a person in 
the world who had averred the same. The Bishop 
of Carlisle, being pressed to name him, names 
Dr. White Kennet, and writes to him of what had 
passed, telling him he did not question but lie 
would own his own words. Dr. Kennet positively 
denied the fact, saying, .* I never affirmed, never 
suggested to any mortal, that the late sermon of the 
Bishop of Bangor was preached with my knowledge 
or submitted tomy correction.’ Notwithstanding 
this, the Bishop of Carlisle asserted in print that 
Dr. Kennet was the man that told him he had pre¬ 
vailed with the Bishop of Bangor to put in the 
forementioned words. In short, the Bishop of 
Carlisle pledges his eternal salvation that Dr. 
Kennet did say so: Dr. Kennet, in one of his 
papers, says, God so help him and judge him, if 
he did. They went on advertising against each 
other, till the Bishop of Carlisle resolved to give no 
more answers to whatever should be said. How¬ 
ever, the Bishop of Bangor, resolving that calumny 
should lie where it ought to lie, published a long 
advertisement, as Dr. Kennet did another, to fix 
the fact upon the Bishop of Carlisle, and to convict 
him of forgetfulness at least, in charging a fact 
upon the Bishop of Bangor which was not true, 
and quoting a witness for it who knew nothing of 
the matter.”* Even Sherlock indulged in much 
violent and acrimonious personality, enlivening his 
refutation of Hoadly’s reasonings with some very 
precipitate attacks on the moral conduct of his 

• Continuation of Unpin, iv. 539, note. 
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adversary, which the latter had no faculty in 
triumphantly repelling. The convocation, in the 
mean while,* had been stopped in an early stage of 
its proceedings by a royal prorogation, which put 
an end to its debates for that year; and since then* 
although this'clerical assembly has continued, as for¬ 
merly, to be summoned, and to meet,with every new 
parliament, it has never been suffered to sit for the 
transaction of business, being always prorogued as 
soon as the mere preliminary formalities have been 
gone through.* 

The suppression of the convocation in modem 
times has taken from the clergy of the English 
church their only arena of debate, and even 
chamber of common deliberation, thus leaving the 
greatest corporation in the kingdom without any 
such organ for making its voice be publicly heard 
as is possessed even by the smallest. The repre¬ 
sentation of the church, if so it may be called, by 
the bishops in the House of l^ords is all that now 
remains either of its ancient legislative authority, 
as one of the estates of the realm, or even of its 
power of independent self-regulation. Of the 
church of Scotland the liberty of public debate and 
internal legislation may be said to be a necessary 
part of the constitution—to its democratic and 
republican character the very breath of lifeand 
accordingly that establishment has preserved to our 
own day, and can scarcely lose so long as it con¬ 
tinues to exist, its presbyteries, synods, and general 
assemblies. But in another important particular 
the system of the Scottish church, as settled at the 
Revolution, was innovated upon before that event 
was many years old. The law of 1690, which 
gave the filling up of vacant churches to the 
lieritors and elders, was repealed in 1712, and the 
rights of the ancient patrons restored by an act, 
the preamble of which asserts that that way of 
calling ministers had proved inconvenient, and 
had occasioned great heats and divisions in 
parishes.! There is no doubt that this act of 
1712 was a most unpopular measure in Scotland, 
where, whatever inconveniences it might profess 
to be intended to remedy, it was generally looked 
upon both as opposed to the true spirit and prin¬ 
ciples of preshytmanism, and as a direct violation 
of the Treaty of Union, passed only five or six years 
before, by which it was stipulated that no altera¬ 
tion should ever be made in any part of the wor¬ 
ship, discipline, or government of the Scottish 
church, as established by the act of 1690 ratifying 

* Tho convocation, it i» proper to observe, in not n national. Imt 
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ffie Confession of Faith, aud by all the other acts 
relating thereto passed in prosecution of the Dc- 
okration of Rights. But, as the Scottish Declara¬ 
tion of,Rights made no mention of patronage, it 
was. probably, held that the law regulating that 
jnatter was not one of those which were thus made 
•for ever unalterable. , Not only the general temper 
and conduct of the government, however, but 
several other proceedings and incidents, at this 
time, conspired to impress the people of Scotland 
with strong apprehensions, that the restoration of 
patronage was only preparatory to an eccle¬ 
siastical revolution of a much more sweeping kind. 
Under the protection of Harley and Boling- 
broke, and favoured by tlie partialities of the 
court, episcopacy was now advancing preten¬ 
sions, and manifesting an aggressive character, 
such as it had not ventured upon in cither king¬ 
dom since the earlier part of the reign of Charles I. 
In this same session of parliament another act 
had been passed, not only, for the first time 
since the Revolution, tolerating the worship of 
persons of the episcopal communion in Scotland, 
hut granting something like an establishment to 
that mode of worship, by repealing an act of the 
year 1695, which prohibited their pastors from 
baptising children or solemnising marriages epis- 
copally performed, by compelling the established 
clergy to publish the banns for such marriages, and 
by hedging round the sect thus singled out with 
various other protections and immunities * Some 
minor circumstances also seemed to indicate the 
same tendency of events.! The act of repeal was 
further complained of as unfair, inasmuch as, while 
it restored the patrons to the rights of which the 
act of 1690 had deprived ; them it left them in pos¬ 
session of certain new rights; in particular the pro¬ 
perty of the unexhausted tithes, which had then 
been for the first time bestowed upon them in part 
compensation for what they were made to surren¬ 
der. All this was strenuously urged upon parlia¬ 
ment by the commission of the general assembly 
while the bill was in progress; and the aversion to 
the new law was undoubtedly general both among 
the clergy and among the people. Many attempts 
were afterwards made to obtain its repeal ; and, in¬ 
deed, from 1750 down to so late a date as the year 
1784, it continued to be an animal instruction of 
the general assembly to the commission to seize 
every opportunity of effecting that object. Nor 
was the law universally enforced till many years 
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.iturgy wan introduced ; immense numbere of rbpie* of the llook of 
Common Prayer were sent to Scotland, und they ■Were until in divine 
service, particularly in tho presbytery of Aberdeen and iu the neigh¬ 
bourhood; .... at the name period, a professor of divinity was 
appointed in the only college in which the tf% has the power of 
presenting professors of divinity—a professor who was known to 
un episcopalian, and who had not so much as studied divinity at all. 
aud of course who had not obtained a licence to preach; this was 
Profcsso; Scrimsconr. in tho university of St. Andrew’s, who was 
'"long afterwards removed for his disaffection: all Uiesecircumstances, 
and others which 1 could mention, had excited great alarm in JH* 
minds of the members of tho Church of Scotland, with regard to toe 
permanency of ihe establishment”— Evidcnet of Dr.JLte, in EeP mt 
on Church ratmage, Scotland, p, 416. 
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after its enactment; it is said, indeed, that at one 
time it became for some years almost inoperative,, 
in consequence of a clause in an act of parliament 
passed in 1719, by which it was declared that, Ah 
jus devolutum, or legal right of the presbytery 1 ‘to 
fill up the vacant charge within six months, should 
not be prevented from taking effect % any. pre> 
saltation from the patron issued in favour of a 
person who should not signify his willingness to 
accept the charge.* It would appear that pre¬ 
sentees had been accustomed quietly to take ad¬ 
vantage of the presentation as if it had been a 
mandate which they had no power to resist, and 
that they now shrunk from the odium of making 
themselves distinctly consenting parlies to the 
transaction by the formal acceptance demanded by 
this act.f Such scruples or apprehensions, how¬ 
ever, were in course of time overcome; and from 
about the year 1725, when a presentation w r as 
issued it was generally accepted of in terms of the 
late act, while the general assembly and the other 
church courts, although still professing to regard 
the law of patronage as a grievance, had now also 
adopted the principle and the practice of yielding 
obedience to it and seeing it carried into effect so 
long as it remained the law. 

It is commonly asserted or assumed that it was 
this acquiescence by the general assembly in the law 
of patronage, as fixed by the statute of 1712, which 
provoked the schism that took place in the church 
of Scotland in the early part of the last century, 
ami gave rise to the Secession that still subsists. 
But this is quite a loose and incorrect view of the 
matter. The*facts arc simply the following:— 
The act of 1712, while putting an end to the sys¬ 
tem of election by heritors and elders established 
in 1690, had, as already explained, reserved to the 
church what was> called the jus devolutum, or the 
right of having vacant charges filled up by the 
nomination of the presbytery in all cases in which 
a qualified person should not have been presented 
by the patron within six months. By the Act of 
1719, the operation of the jus dcvolulvm was very 
considerably extended; the patron, to escape that 
interference, being how obliged, not only within 
the limited time to present a qualified person (and 
the qualification was by this statute made to in¬ 
clude subscription to a new oath), but a person 
who should accept, or declare his willingness to 
accept, of the presentation, and also who should 
not be a pastor or minister of any other church or. 
parish. J In 1732 the general assembly passed an 
act directing that presbyteries in the exercise of 
the jus devolutum should in all cases appoint to 
the vacant charge the person elected by the heritors 

* Stat.’S Geo.l.c. 29,$ 8. 

T " It viu generally understood that this limitation was equiva¬ 
lent to an express repeating of the law of patronage. For some time 
after the passing of the act [of 171‘J] no minister or preacher ven¬ 
tured to accept a presentation; and vacant churches were settled by 
means of u call from the parish, without annoyance ftom patrons. 
—life and Diary of the Bee. Ebcneter Enhine, by the Rev. Donald 
Prater. Edinburgh, 1831, p. IWfi. 

t. This last-mentioned restriction upon the rights of natrons im¬ 
posed by the act of 1719 appears to have been generally disregarded 
iu practice. Yet the woiub of the act are sufficiently clear. 
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and ciders of the parish—in other words, that, 
whenever the jus devolutum came into operation, 
, substantially the same method of filling up the va¬ 
cancy should be followed that would have been 
followed if the'act of 1712, restoring patronage, had 
never been passed.* Strange as it may be thought, 
it was actually in opposition to this partial restora¬ 
tion of the popular law of1690, that the founders of 
the Secession originally set up their banner. It is 
true that their real objection no doubt was, that the 
assembly on this occasion did not go far enough— 
that it did not restore (in so far as the exercise of 
the jus devolutum. was concerned) the system of 
1649, instead of that of 1690, or rather perhaps 
that it did not pronounce in favour of something 
going a great way beyond either, nnd throw the 
election of the clergyman absolutely into the hands 
of the people, without either previous nomination 
by the ciders or subsequent control by the presby¬ 
tery. But the fact, nevertheless, undeniably is, 
that it was the law of 1690, and not, as commonly 
represented, the law of 1712, against which the 
originators of the secession first put themselves in 
motion, and which they made the pretext and 
ground of their separation. Their leader, the 
Rev. Tibenezcr Erskinc, of Stirling, whatever may 
have been his private sentiments, had submitted 
for twenty years to the patronage law of 1712, 
when he began that course of resistance to the 
assembly which speedily terminated in his seces¬ 
sion, along with his associates, from the church. 
When the act of 1732 was passed by the assem¬ 
bly, Erskinc was one of fifteen members who 
entered a protest against the decision of the ma¬ 
jority, which the ussembly refused to record in 
conformity with an act passed two years before, 
prohibiting the recording of reasons of dissent 
against the determinations of church judicatories. 
A speech in which he! 1 insisted, ineffectually, that 
his protest should be recorded has been preserved, 
and there we find him distinctly directing his 
objections against the adoption in the new act of 
the law of 1690:—“ I am so far,” he says, “ from 
thinking this act, conferring the power upon 
heritors, beyond other men, to come and choose 
ministers of the gospel, to be founded on the 
word, that I consider it to be diametrically op¬ 
posite to it. What difference docs a piece of 
land make between man and man in the affairs 
of Christ’s kingdom, which is not of this 

• It has been attempted, indeed, to make out that the plan laid 
down in the assembly's act of 17H2 was not at all the sume with that 
established by the act of the Scottish parliament of,1690. Those who 
are anxious to see what melancholy shifts determined party spirit 
will descend to in the way of argumentative fence when pushed into 
a corner, may turn to the demonstration of the difference between 
the two plans proffered by theltcv. l>r. Uurns, in his evidence before 
the Church Patronage Committee, Question 846. It is sufficient to 
observe here that the Rev. Doctor cannot deiiy that the election and 
appointment of the clergyman were by both plans vested in the 
heritors and elders, and that the congregation was as much excluded 
from the cxereise of any effective voice, in any part of the proceed¬ 
ing, by the one ns by the other. As for any change of arrangement 
that may have been made in regard to the particular stag* of the 
business at which the'people were to be allowed to make their ob¬ 
jections for the presbytery to judge and dispose of, which is the 
principal change alleged by the Doctor, that tt altogether a subor¬ 
dinate and trivial matter. 

4 o 
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wotM? &c. &c.”* The speech does not contain a 
syllable in reference to the patronage law of 1*112. 
A few days after the assembly rose, Erskine, in 
preaching to his own congregation, characterised 
its proceedings as arbitrary and tyrannical, and in 
a few months after he resumed the same theme in 
a sermon which he delivered in his quality of 
moderator, or president, before the synod of Perth 
and Stirling. This sermon occasioned a furious 
debate in the synod, which terminated, after three 
days, in a resolution, carried by a small majority, 
that Mr. Erskine should be censured for some 
expressions he had used, “ tending to disquiet the 
peace of the church, and impugning several acts 
of assembly and proceedings of church judica¬ 
tories.” Agaiust this sentence Erskine appealed 
to the next general assembly, by which, however, 
it was confirmed, and he was actually rebuked and 
admonished at the bar of the House. This was in 
May, 1*733. While thus submitting to the censure 
of the assembly, however, Erskine thought fit to 
tender a protest against it, in which he declared 
that lie should still hold himself at liberty notwith¬ 
standing to go on preaching and testifying the 
same as ever; “ and 1 do hereby,” he concluded, 
“ adhere unto the testimonies T have formerly 
emitted against the act of assembly 1732, whether 
in the protest entered against it in open assembly, 
or yet in my synodical sermon.” This protest, 
which was concurred in by three friends of 
Erskine’s, the assembly took up as a new insult 
and act of disobedience; and, after an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt had been made to persuade the four 
reverend gentlemen to withdraw the paper, they 
were ordered to appear in August next before the 
Commission, which, in the event of their continued 
contumacy, was authorised to suspend them, and, 
in case they should in the interim have disregarded 
the sentence of suspension, to visit them at a sub¬ 
sequent meeting with a higher punishment. The 
result was that in August 1733 they were sus¬ 
pended by the Commission—that they protested 
against the sentence as null and void, and continued 
to officiate in their churches as usual—and that on 
the 16th of November thereafter they were deposed. 
A few weeks after they met and constituted them¬ 
selves into a presbytery. But notwithstanding this 
decided step, the next general assembly, which 
met in May, 1634, influenced probably by a feel¬ 
ing that the proceedings in the case had been 
somewhat passionate and precipitate, after rescind¬ 
ing both the act of 1730, about the recording of 
protests, and that of 1732 about the exercise of the 
jus devolutum, authorised the synod of Perth and 
Stirling,,to- which all the four deposed brethren 
belonged, to restore them to communion and to 
their respective charges. The synod, accordingly, 
when it met in the beginning of July, came to a 
vote declaring them to be reinstated in their office. 
Erskine and his three friends, however, seem to 
have construed this lenity on the part of the church 
only as an evidence of fear and conscious weak- 

* Sec Speoch from his own notes, in Dr. Fraser’s Life, p. 350. 
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nesB, and they declared their determination to 
remain in a state of separation until they should 
have what they would account satisfactory evi¬ 
dence that the conduct of the church would, for 
the future, be agreeable to their notions. In 
this state the affair remained for some years, 
the church taking no further steps, hut the four 
brethren appealing to the public, first in 1735, in 
a representation which they entitled “ Reasons why 
they have not acceded to the judicatories of the 
Established Church and again, in 1736, in a 
more elaborate vindication of their conduct and 
principles, known by the title of their Second or 
Judicial Testimony, to distinguish it from another 
paper of the same kind, called their First or lixtra- 
J udicial Testimony, published soon after their de¬ 
position by the Commission in 1733. In the mean 
time they had been joined by four other clergymen 
of the county of Fife,—one of them Mr. Ralph 
Erskine, of Dunfermline, a younger brother of Mr. 
Ebmezcr Erskine. At length, in 1738, the atten¬ 
tion of the Assembly was again called to the sub¬ 
ject by representations from the synods of Fife, 
and of Perth and Stirling, and the commission was 
directed to prepare a libel, or indictment, against 
the eight ministers calling themselves the As¬ 
sociate l*rcshytcry, and to cite them to appear to 
answer it before the next Assembly. It was 
only, nevertheless, by a narrow majority that the 
motion for proceeding in the case was carried 
in the Assembly of 1739; hut the eight minis¬ 
ters, being called to the bar, thought proper to 
obey the summons. In answer to the libel, one of 
them, styling himself tlieir moderator, read a long 
paper, entitled “ An Act of the Associate Presby¬ 
tery, finding and declaring that the present judi¬ 
catories of this national church are not lawful nor 
Tight constitute courts of Christ; and declining all 
authority, power, and jurisdiction that the said 
judicatories may claim to themselves over the said 
presbytery, or any of the members thereof, or over 
any that are under their inspection; and particu¬ 
larly declining the authority .of a General Assem¬ 
bly now met at Edinburgh.” After this open 
defiance the court seemed to have only one course 
to pursue; hut still the motion to proceed to a 
final sentence was negatived by a small majority, 
and fur the present the Assembly satisfied itself 
with declaring the libel proven, and the defenders 
worthy of deposition, hut forbore to pass that 
sentence upon them for yet another year; ear¬ 
nestly recommending it, however, to the next 
Assembly to depose them if they should not 
in the mean time have returned to their duty. 
In pursuance of this recommendation they were 
finally deposed, and their parishes declared vacant, 
by an act of the Assembly of 1740, passed on the 
15th of May, by a majority of 140 to 30 votes. It 
is evident from this detail, that, whatever respect 
may he due to the sincerity and upright intentions 
of the clergymen who were thus expelled from the 
national church, the church could not, in the cir¬ 
cumstances, have acted otherwise than it did. 
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Indeed, they had thrown off the church before it 
threw off them. 

In 1*743 the ministers of the Associate Presby¬ 
tery agreed to renew both the Scottish National! 
Covenant and the Solemn League and Covenant; 
and the following year they went the length of 
passing an act by which the swearing of these ol<? 
persecuting bonds was imposed upon all the 
members of their church, lay as well as clerical, as 
a condition of Christian communion. After some 
time, however, this act, if never formally repealed, 
was allowed to fall into oblivion, and to be wholly 
disregarded in practice, as new views were gradu¬ 
ally adopted by the generality of the Seceders in 
regard to the rights and duties of the state in 
matters of religion, quite opposed both to the em¬ 
phatic declarations of ihe solemn league and 
Covenant, and to the principles of the founders of 
the Secession themselves. In 1744 the Associate 
Presbytery, now consisting of above thirty minis¬ 
ters, transformed itself into the Associate Synod, 
comprehending the three presbyteries of Edin¬ 
burgh, Glasgow, and Dunfermline. Sixteen con¬ 
gregations also at this time belonged to the body, 
for which ministers had not yet been provided, 
but were providing with all expedition, for a 
theological class had been founded so early as the 
year 1736, which in 1741 is said to have been 
attended by a greater number of students pre¬ 
paring for the ministry than were to be found 
at any one of the Scottish universities, with the 
exc eption of Edinburgh. 15 

The Secession Church, however, had scarcely 
been well set up when it was rent in twain by a 
violent difference of opinion that suddenly arose 
among its members. The subject of this dispute 
was a clause in the oath required to be taken by 
burgesses in some of the Scottish municipal corpo¬ 
rations, by which they made a declaration of their 
profession and hearty allowance of “ the true reli¬ 
gion at present professed within the realm, and au¬ 
thorised by the laws thereof,” and their resolution to 
“ abide by and defend the same” to their life’s end. 

A large body of the Seceders, though discoun¬ 
tenanced and opposed by the two Erskines, insisted 
that such a declaration could not be conscientiously 
taken by any who dissented from the established 
church ; and after the controversy had raged with 
great fury for some years, it ended in a separation 
between the two parties on the 9th of April, 1747. 
k’rom this date the Seceders continued to be divided 
into Burghers and Anti-Burghers, till, in the year 
1820, the two branches again coalesced into the 
United Associate Synod. Two smaller bodies, 
however—the Original or Associate Burgher Synod, 
and the Synod of Original Anti-Burgher Secederst 
—distinguished from each other by the same dif¬ 
ference as to the burgess oath—had in the mean 
time separated from the main body of the Secession 
upon the discontinuance by the latter of the prac- 

• Fraser**. Life of Enkine, p. 431. 

t In Scotland, we ln'lieve, often nailed tlie Old Light Burghers 
and Anti-Burghers, the other* being called the New Light Seceders. 
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tice of covenanting. These two small bodies ad¬ 
hered to the old views on the question of religious 
establishments, or the union of church and state, 
which they still maintained to be expedient and 
according to the word of God, notwithstanding 
that they felt themselves bound to withdraw for 
the present from communion with the established 
church of Scotland, on account of what they 
deemed to he her abandonment of her own stand¬ 
ards and principles in her submission to the law 
of patronage and other matters. Since the recent 
breaking out of the agitation on the subject of 
what is called the voluntary principle in Scotland, 
a considerable proportion of the ministers and con¬ 
gregations of the Original Burgher Synod, merging 
the question as to the still subsisting obligation of 
the Covenant, have returned into the bosom of the 
establishment. 

A few years before the great schism of 1733, of 
which we have thus briefly traced the history 
and the results, a new sect of Independents hud 
started up from the bosom of the Scottish church 
as the followers of the Reverend John Glas, 
minister of Touting, a country parish near Dundee, 
whose first publication, entitled “ Testimony of 
the King of the Martyrs,” appeared in 1725, and 
who was deposed by the General Assembly in 
1730. There are still a few small congregations 
of persons calling themselves Glassites in Scot¬ 
land; but they, and also the Samlcmanians, n 
slightly varying denomination, founded by Robert 
Sandeman, a son-in-law of Glas, have, we believe, 
been generally mixed up and confused among 
the Independents, whose Congregational Union in 
Scotland now comprises about ninety churches, of 
very miscellaneous origin, and perhaps not perfect 
agreement even as to doctrine, but all holding 
the fundamental tenet of the sufficiency of each 
separate congregation for all the purposes of 
a church, and consequently being opposed 1 to 
the principle not only of a state church, but of 
a church at all, in the sense in which that term 
is understood by other sects. In 1752, also, a 
new breach was made in the national church by 
the Reverend Thomas Gillespie, minister of Car- 
nock in Fife, who, refusing to preside at the in¬ 
duction of an unpopular presentee, was that year 
deposed by the Assembly, and, being afterwards 
joined by the Reverend Thomas Boston, founded 
the body still subsisting under the name of the 
Relief Synod, and now fohning, after the Associate 
Synod, the most numerous dissenting body in 
Scotland. Their distinguishing tenet may he said 
to be a more extended freedom of communion than 
is allowed either by the established church or by 
any other sect in Scotland. Lastly, we may notice 
the remnant of the old Cameronians,—or fol¬ 
lowers of Richard Cameron and Donald Cargill, 
two famous field-preachers and martyrs of the days 
of persecution that followed the restoration of the 
Stuarts,—styling themselves the Reformed Presby¬ 
terian Church, of whom there are still above thirty 
congregations in Scotland, mostly in the southern 
4 o 2 
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'counties, besides nearly as many more in the north 
of Ireland. These people arc also sometimes 
called Macmillanites, from one of their preachers 
named Macmillan, in the early part of tK5 last 
century, to whom Mr. Thomas Naime, one of the 
eight original members of the Associate Presby¬ 
tery, joined himself in 1743, and was in con¬ 
sequence excommunicated a few years after, 
by those he had left. At that date the Came- 
ronians seem to have been commonly known by 
the designation of the Old Dissenters; and in 
fact they formed the only religious body in Scot¬ 
land not in communion with the established church 
from the Revolution down to the new secession in 
1733, with the exception of the Roman Catholics 
and the Episcopalians, who, as not being Presby¬ 
terians, were hardly counted Christians at all in 
the popular notion. 

A curious account of the religious sects in Scot¬ 
land in the reign of Anne and in the early part of 
that of George I. is given in the Memoirs of John 
Ker of Kersland, the First Part of which was pub¬ 
lished by himself in 1726. Ker, who was nothing 
else than a government spy, and has the impudence 
to parade in front of hiB book a privy seal warrant 
granted to him to act in that capacity by the mi¬ 
nisters of Queen Anne in 1707—“ to keep com¬ 
pany,” are the words, “ and associate himself with 
such as are disaffected to us and our government, 
in such way or manner as he shall judge most for 
our service”—possessed great interest among the 
Cameramans, as the representative of a family 
which they had been accustomed to regard as their 
head from the days of Pentland Hill and Bothwell 
Bridge.* He divides the people of Scotland into 
three parties, in reference to religion; the Pres¬ 
byterians, Cameramans, and Episcopalians. By 
the Presbyterians he means those of the established 
church, whom he describes as “ very numerous, but 
under no concert among themselves, farther than 
their church judicatures, to which it is impossible 
to communicate anything but what must become 
public.” Our author evidently looks with a cer¬ 
tain degree of contempt upon a state of things so 
unsuited for the exercise, of his honourable voca¬ 
tion. The Presbyterians, he adds, “ are of late 
not a little weakened by an accident in the late 
reign, when the episcopal party in Scotland, sup¬ 
ported by their friends in England, obtained a 
toleration [by the act of 1712, mentioned above.] 
The presbyterian ministers, as well as they, were 
expressly ordered at the same time to take the 
oaths of allegiance and abjuration, under the pe¬ 
nalty of being excluded ah officio et henefido , 
which, notwithstanding, near the half of the Pres¬ 
byterian clergy refused, not from <hy dissatisfac¬ 
tion at the Revolution settlement, or his present 
majesty’ b accession, but because the oath referred 
to an act of parliament in England whereby the 

* Ker's name, in fact, was Crawford; but, having married a 
daughter of the family of Kerahmd, ho took the name and arms of 
Ker on the death of liU brother-in-law, the lost male of that family, 
who was killed at the battle of Hteinkirk in 1092. 


sovereign was obliged to be of the. communion of 
that church. This occasioned great differences 
and animosities betwixt the complying and non*- 
juring Presbyterians, and very miteh impaired 
what confidence mid harmony they used to have, 
which may, .if'nof prevented by a spirit of meek¬ 
ness and charity (rare to be found among church¬ 
men), prove of dangerous consequence in Scotland; 
for the laity‘in that country generally concern 
themselves in the disputes and quarrels of the 
clergy with more zeal than discretion.” Of the 
Cameramans Ker gives the following account, 
which contains some particulars not generally 
known:—“ The Cameronians affect that form of 
church government established in the year 1648, 
when presbytery was at the greatest height, dis¬ 
senting from the indulgence granted by King 
Charles II., the .toleration granted by King James 
VII., and the present Revolution establishment. 
They are governed by a general quarterly meeting, 
composed of two commissioners deputed from each 
county and town where they live; and whatever is 
concluded at this meeting is a general rule to the 
whole. They are closer in their deliberations 
than the other parties are; for, whatever comes 
before them is disputed and concluded with¬ 
out the least danger of being exposed, and what¬ 
ever is so resolved is accordingly executed 
with the profoundest secrecy and expedition; 
for the Cameronians are always ready under 
their proper officers well appointed, and when it is 
found at their general meeting to be their duty, 
can assemble upon the least notice given them; 
so that, though they be the fewest in number, yet 
they arc in effect the most considerable of the 
three; for the commonalty of the presbyterians, 
who have a wonderful opinion of their piety and 
virtue, always readily join with them in anything 
that concerns the public, which the Cameronians 
encourage and allow, but do not permit them to be 
members of their societies, or to bear any part 
in the conduct of their affairs. They continue to 
preach in the fields, as they did in the reigns of 
Charles II. and JameB II., when the persecution 
was hot against them, still retaining the doctrine 
of resistance and self-defence, which they never 
fail to put in practice when violence is offered, or 
when in the least disturbed in their worship, at 
their meetings or their conventicles or elsewhere, 
by any sort of governors or governments whatso¬ 
ever. They are peaceable in this reign, because 
they are permitted to live quietly, and so may be 
said to be passive under the present administration, 
but at the same time decline to be any way active 
in supporting it—being in them a mighty point of 
conscience.” In a subsequent part of his book the 
author furnishes us with a further illustration of 
the character of this honest and brave-hearted 
people, and also of his own, in a circumstantial 
relation which he gives of the way in which, when 
they were about to rise in concert with the Ja¬ 
cobites against the Union, then under discussion 
in the Scottish parliament, he wormed himself into 
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the confidence of the: unsuspecting Cameronians, 
ami managed to make their design break down. 
All this he'tells, not indeed without many becom¬ 
ing expressions of contrition and self-condemna¬ 
tion; but it is hot his dissimulation and trickery of 
which he is ashamed—the professed source of his 
regret is, that by this clever exploit he should* 
have been “ the unhappy instrument of the Union,” 
which he would have us believe must certainly 
have been prevented if he had not in this way 
drawn off the insurgent Cameronians. Writing 
with this view, it is probable that he somewhat 
exaggerates the effective force of that “zealous 
remnant,” as they called themselves, at the date 
to which his account refers. He, no doubt, also 
greatly overrates the numbers of the Episcopalians, 
when he says that they formed “ near one-half of 
the nation”—“ among whom,” he adds, “ are to 
he reckoned the most part of the Highland clans, 
whose numbers, notwithstanding their late misfor¬ 
tunes, arc rather increased than diminished; for 
the commiseration of such, who, with their 
families, have suffered lately, hath brought over 
several converts to that side.” Had the High¬ 
landers been all Episcopalians, they probably did 
not amount to a fourth part of the inhabitants of 
Scotland; and the number of Episcopalians among 
the rest of the population was certainly very incon¬ 
siderable. Ker makes no mention of any Roman 
Catholics in Scotland, although, in the northern 
parts of the country especially, the ancient religion 
still had many adherents. 

The religious movement in Scotland of which 
the Secession was the most noticeable outward ma¬ 
nifestation had in reality a much deeper source 
than was indicated by the circumstances out of 
which it immediately arose, and the particular 
grievance, or grievances, against which it professed 
to he mainly directed. The law of patronage, and 
the various things that were objected to in the 
conduct of the church courts, only furnished the 
occasion for an outbreak and revolt against the 
existing systems, with the real elements of which 
these obtrusive but superficial subjects of complaint 
had little or nothing to do. They were but the 
drawing of the trigger—at most but the exciting 
spark; the explosive force that wrought the effect 
lay in passions and tendencies that had long been 
forming and gathering strength in the minds of 
men, and were now become, in a manner, the 
moving spirit of the age, in so far as religion was 
concerned. It is remarkable that aB nearly as 
possible of the same date with the Secession in 
Scotland is the origin of Methodism in England. 
John Wesley, then a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, had been in the habit of meeting several 
evenings in each week for prayer and other reli¬ 
gious exercises with some of his fellow-students 
from the year 1129, and the society thus formed 
was joined by George Whitefield in 1734; in 
1735 John Wesley and his brother Charles em¬ 
barked for the new colony of Georgia to preach to 
the American Indiana; and in the following year 


Whitefield, then just ordained, began to produce a 
great sensation in London and other parts of Eng¬ 
land, and to draw crowded audiences around him, 
by the fervid manner and strain of his preaching, 
and by a species of what would now be called 
Evangelicism in doctrine, which he and his Oxford 
associates appear to have drawn for the most part 
from the writings and the conversation of the cele¬ 
brated mystic William Law, and which at that 
time, to the unaccustomed cars of the congrega¬ 
tions of the established church, sounded almost 
like a new gospel. But neither Whitefield*s nor 
Wesley’s religious views were matured, or assumed 
their final shape and character, till some time after 
this: Wesley seems to have received his first im¬ 
pressions of what he accounted genuine Christianity 
from the Moravians, with some of whom he met 
in America, and whose principal establishment, at 
Hcrahut, in Germany, lie visited after his return 
to Europe in 1738; he himself relates that his 
conversion took place at a meeting of some reli¬ 
gious friends in Aldersgate-street, London, where 
one was reading Luther’s Preface to the Epistle 
to the Romans, about a quarter before nine o’clock 
on the evening of Wednesday, the 24th of May, in 
that year: Whitefield, again, who had first visited 
Georgia about the same time that Wesley left that 
colony, and who, in the course of a second trans¬ 
atlantic expedition, on which lie set out about two 
years afterwards, proceeded to the older settlements 
of New England, was confirmed by the American 
puritans and the books they put into his hands 
in the Calvinislic creed of election and reproba¬ 
tion, of which he had already received a tincture 
from the writings of the old nonconformist divine 
Matthew Henry, and to which he ever afterwards 
adhered. Preaching extemporaneously and in 
the open air was first practised by Whitefield in 
1739, in the interval between his two visits to 
America; the colliers in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol—to whom, drawn forth from the living 
entombment of their black subterranean working- 
places, well might the blue skyscem temple enough 
—were, appropriately, the first audiences lie ad¬ 
dressed in this fashion; soon afterwards he gathered 
other crowds of thousands and tens of thousands 
around him by the same novel exhibition, in Moor- 
fields, on Kennington Common, and on Black- 
hcath; and in this course he was speedily followed 
by Wesley, who had now returned from Germany, 
and found himself, os well as his friend, excluded 
from nearly all the pulpits of the established 
church. “ When I was told,” says Wesley, “ I 
must preach no more in this, and this, and another 
church, so much the more those who could not 
hear me thcretflocked together when I was at any 
of the societies, where I spoke more or less, though 
with much inconvenience, to as many as the room 
I was in would contain. But, after a time, finding 
those rooms could not contain a tenth part of the 
people that were earnest to hear, I determined to 
do the same thing in England which I had often 
done in a warmer climate,— namely, when the 
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house would not contain the congregation, to preach 
in the open air. This I accordingly did, first in 
Bristol, where the society rooms were exceedingly 
small, and at Kingswood, where we had no room 
at all; afterwards in or neaT London.” But 
Wesley, who never altogether got over the feelings 
of the churchman, is very solicitous to show that 
this deviation from the established forms was 
rather forced upon than sought by him. “ Be 
pleased to observe,” be adds,—“1. That I was 
forbidden, as by a general consent, to preach in 
any church (though not by any judicial sentence), 
for preaching such doctrine. This was the open, 
avowed cause: there was at that time no other, 
either real or pretended (except that the people 
crowded so). 2. That I had no desire or design 
to preach in the open air till after this prohibition. 
3. That, when I did, as it was no matter of choice, 
so neither of premeditation : there w r as no scheme 
at all previously formed which was to be supported 
thereby; nor had I any other end in view than 
this—to save as many souls as I could. 4. Field¬ 
preaching was therefore a sudden expedient, a 
thing submitted to rather than chosen; and there¬ 
fore submitted to because I thought preaching 
even thus better than not preaching at all.”* The 
great distinction of Methodism, the permission of 
lay preaching, soon followed; the first lav preacher 
whom Wesley employed being Thomas Maxfield, 
whom he had originally engaged merely to w atch 
over and pray with the congregation at his meeting¬ 
house called the Foundery, which he had built in 
Moorficlds, while lie should himself be ministering 
elsewhere, hut who, on one occasion of his master’s 
absence, having discovered his talent, did not 
choose to keep it folded up in a napkin. When 
Wesley first heard of what was going on, he has¬ 
tened home to London with full resolution to shut 
the mouth of the aspiring youth, and that with all 
dispatch. “ So, Thomas Maxfield is turned 
pitacher, I find,” said he to his mother, us soon 
as he arrived, with dissatisfaction in his counten¬ 
ance, tpid speech abrupt enough; but the old lady 
withstood him to his face, warned him not to 
oppose the work of God^ and told him that Thomas 
Maxfield was as surely called of God to preach us 
he himself was; upon which Wesley consented to 
hear him, and, by an examination into the effects 
of his administrations, was soon convinced that his 
mother wasih the right. A year or two before this, 
indeed, Whitefield had, in Wales, associated himself 
for some time with a Mr. Howel Harris, who, 
although a layman, had long been in the habit of 
preaching to the people in Welsh; Whitefield and 
he used to preach at every place to which they 
came, the one after the other, that those who un¬ 
derstood either language might be benefited; but 
it does not appear that Whitefield had employed 
lay preachers in any of his own chapels, or con¬ 
templated their ministrations as a regular engine 
of religious instruction, before the adventurous 
attempt of Maxficld and its success made Wesley 

• Wenley’n Journal. 


a convert to that practice, which indeed has been 
carried much farther in the great Methodist com¬ 
munity of which he was the founder than by the 
rival sect. 

For Bcarce had the two regenerators well be¬ 
gun to act in concert, when, from friends and 
-coadjutors, they became rivals, and, for a short, 
time, almost enemies. Notwithstanding the love 
of power, and aversion to equality and brotherhood, 
attributed to Wesley, it must be admitted that the 
breach was of Whitefield’s making, or at least that 
it was he who first came forward as the public 
opponent and assailant of his senior. This hap¬ 
pened in the year 1741. “During my journey 
through America,” says Whitefield himself, “ I 
had written two well-meant, though injudicious, 
letters against England’s two great favourites—the 
Whole Duty of Man and Archbishop Tillotson, 
who, I said, knew no more of religion than Maho¬ 
met. Mr. John Wesley had been prevailed on to 
preach and print in favour of perfection and uni¬ 
versal redemption, and very strongly against elec¬ 
tion, a doctrine which I thought, and do now 
believe, was taught me of God, therefore could not 
possibly recede from. I had written an answer, 
which, though revised and much approved of by 
some judicious divines, 1 think had some too strong 
expressions about absolute reprobation, which the 
apostle leaves rather to be inferred than expresses.” 
This paper, it appears, was printed, possibly with¬ 
out the knowledge of the writer, and copies of 
it distributed among Wesley’s audience at the 
Foundery, upon which Wesley himself, having 
procured one of the copies, exhibited it from 
the pulpit, and then tore it in pieces, un ucl 
which was instantly imitated by all those pre¬ 
sent to whom it had been given. In thus act¬ 
ing Wesley said that he did just what he be¬ 
lieved Mr. Whitefield himself would have done 
if he had been present. But, if this was his 
notion at the moment, he soon began to see things 
in a different light. “ Having heard much,” he 
tells us in his Journal not long after this, “ of 
Mr. Whitcfield’s unkind behaviour since his 
return from Georgia, 1 went to hear him speak 
for himBelf, that I might know how to judge. I 
much approved of his plainness of speech. He told 
me he and I preached two different gospels, and 
therefore he not only would not join with, or give 
me the right hand of fellowship, but was resolved 
publicly to preach against me and my brother 
whensoever he preached at all. Mr. Hall, who 
went with me, put him in mind of the promise lie 
had made but a few days before,—that, whatever 
his private opinion was, he would never publicly 
preach against me. He said that promise was 
only an effect of human weakness, and he was now 
of another mind.” The consequence was an 
almost complete separation between the two for 
nearly ten years: it was not till 1750 that they 
ever again officiated together in the same chapel. 
Meanwhile, each had been unceasingly employed 
in extending the boundaries of what was still in 
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the main their common Methodism, notwithstand¬ 
ing the discordance upon some points thut kept 
them labouring apart, and sometimes at the oppo¬ 
site comers of the field. The year 1743 is as¬ 
signed as the epoch of the proper foundation of 
Wcslcyanism, by the contrivance of the first form 
of that system of government and discipline which* 
has ever since united the followers of Wesley into 
one compact and at the same time thoroughly 
organized body, reciprocally sentient over all its 
circles, so^eties, classes, bands, and individual 
members; and also under the most complete sub¬ 
jection to the ruling authority, which he himself 
wielded so long as he lived, and then left to the 
council of preachers called the Conference, in so 
far at least as legal deeds could bequeath such a 
legacy. No such frame of polity was erected by 
Whiteficld for his description of Methodism ; and, 
whether owing entirely to that, or partly to other 
(inferences, this latter has never spread among the 
mass of the population to anything like the same 
extent with Wcslcyanism; but it was perhaps 
somewhat before the other in penetrating to the 
upper regions of society,—an advantage which it 
owed chiefly to the accident of Whitefield finding 
a convert to his peculiar views in the famous Lady 
Huntingdon. Selina, Countess-Dowager of Hunt¬ 
ingdon, appears to have taken to the open profes¬ 
sion of Methodism soon after the death of her 
husband, in l74fi ; it was in the summer of 1748, 
idler his return from a third visit to America, that 
Whiteficld was first invited to preach in her house 
iit Chelsea, lie records the reception his oratory 
met with from a large company of persons of Tank, 
whom her ladyship on several occasions afterwards 
brought together to hear him, with considerable 
complacency:—“ All behaved quite well, and were 
m some degree affected. The Earl of Chesterfield 
thanked me, and said, Sir, I will not tell you what 
1 shall tell others, how I approve of you,—or 
words to this purpose. At last Lord Bolingbroke 
came to hear, sate like an archbishop, and was 
pleased to say that I had done great justice to the 
divine attributes in my discourse. Soon afterwards 
her ladyship removed to town, where I preached 
generally twice a week to very brilliant audiences.” 
Hut, certainly, this was not so favourable a soil in 
which to sow the seeds of Methodism, whether 
Calviuistic or Arminian, as that to which the or¬ 
dinary labours both of Wesley and Whiteficld 
were devoted—the labouring population. For 
wlmt is still very much the case was so to a yet 
greater extent in the infancy of Methodism;—its 
nliief acceptance was among the working classes; 
it did not make its way even up to the middle 
classes with any pervading or considerable effect. 
And indeed it is essentially, in all its peculiarities, 
the poor man’s religion. 

Besides its early diffusion in the congenial 
‘ limate of puritanical America, where it continues 
to flourish in a degree unexampled even in the 
country where it first sprung up, Methodism was 
planted within the present period both in Scotland 


and in Ireland. Calvinistic Scotland, as might 
be expected, received the light in the first instance 
from Whiteficld; he came to Edinburgh in the 
end of July, 1741, soon after his return from 
America, at the pressing request of the Erskines, 
who hoped to turn the great preacher to good ac¬ 
count in building up and extending their new 
church. Immediately before his visit, Ebenezer 
wrote to him:—“ It would be very unreasonable 
to propose or urge that you should incorporate as 
a member of our presbytery, and wholly embark 
in every branch of our reformation, unless the 
father of light were clearing your way thereunto: 
.... all intended by us at present is, that, when 
you come to Scotland, your way may be such as 
not to strengthen the hands of our corrupt clergy 
and judicatories, who are carrying on a course of 
defection, worming out a faithful ministry from 

the land, and the power of religion with it. 

But if, besides, you could find freedom to company 
with us, to preach with us and for us, and to ac¬ 
cept of our advices in your work while in this 
country, it might contribute much to weaken the 
enemy’s hand, and to strengthen ours in the work 
of the Lord, when the strength of the battle is 
against us.” All this was dexterous enough ; and 
so was the concluding paragraph of the epistle:— 
“I am truly sorry for the Wesley aus—to see them 
so far left to themselves. 1 have seen your letter 
to them, and praise the Lord on your behalf, who 
enables you to stand up so valiantly for the truth, 
and with so much light and energy.”* But the 
result w T as altogether different from what was an¬ 
ticipated. Whitefield, before he made his appear¬ 
ance, frankly told his friends Af the Secession that, 
as to their grand question of church government, 
lie intended to be “ quite neuterand that he 
“ came simply to preach the gospel, and not to 
enter into any particular connexion whatever.” 
When he arrived he had a meeting with the Asso¬ 
ciate Presbytery, which left no favourable im¬ 
pression on either side; and, in the end, White- 
field fell rather into the hands of some of the 
clergy of the establishment. This issue of the 
matter was precipitated hy the breaking out of an 
extraordinary moral epidemic, famous to this day 
in Scotland under the name of the Outpouring at 
Cambuslang, a furious fever of fanaticism which 
took possession of the people of that place, a small 
village in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, soon 
after some of them had heard Whiteficld preach 
in that city, and which was encouraged and hailed 
as a miraculous manifestation of the favour of 
heaven by the clergyman of the parish—by whom, 
however, it was attributed quite as much to his 
own preaching as to that of Whiteficld. The 
“ Cambuslang work” was at its height in Febru¬ 
ary and March, 1742, and when Whitefield re¬ 
turned to Scotland in the beginning of June that 
year, he was immediately assailed by his late 
friends of the Associate Presbytery, both from the 
pulpit and the press, with a storm of the most 

• Friutcr’fl Life of 15. Knkinc, p. 4H7. 
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passionate reprobation. One zealous minister in 
particular, a llev. Adam Gib, first preached against 
him, and then published his sermon, with a pre¬ 
face and un appendix, in which he attempted to 
prove by ail elaborate demonstration that the 
apostle of Methodism, instead of being a minister 
of Christ, was, in fact, one of the false Christs of 
whom we are forewarned by the evangelist—in 
other words, that he was a mere impostor and 
emissary of the devil. In making out this proposi¬ 
tion, the reverend gentleman calls all sorts of argu¬ 
ments to his aid. Mr. Whiteficld, he contends 
in the first place, could be no minister of Christ, 
inasmuch as his assumption of that character 
rested upon his ordination in the English episcopal 
church, the most untenable form of church go¬ 
vernment ever set up or proposed; “ but we must 
not overlook,” he adds, “ the strength that is 
added to our argument by the English church and 
church officers their subjection unto and acknow¬ 
ledgment of the king’s supremacy, in all causes 
and over all persons, ecclesiastical as well as civil: 
Mr. Whitclield will not, l suppose, deny that he 
has sworn the oath of supremacy, nor allege that 
lie has not vomited that spiritual poison.” But, 
secondly, even if Mr. Whiteficld were a minister 
of Christ, still, says Mr. Gib, “ he has no warrant 
to minister or preach here; .... it is ridiculous 
and unwarrantable for a minister to come from 
one church and preach in another church, without 
either a mission from the church officers whence 
he comes, or admission by the church officers, or a 
due call by the church members, whither lie 
comes.” This is ipnusing enough, and a high 
strain of eh urchin aylihip indeed, from such a quar¬ 
ter—the more especially, considering that White- 
field had actually been only twelve months before 
invited to Scotland by the heads of the writer’s 
own party. In a subsequent passage, the Scottish 
dissenter argues, somewhat ingeniously, that White- 
field’s weekday services w r cre an evident violation 
of the Fourth Commandment—of which he con¬ 
tends the introductory clause, “ Six days shalt thou 
labour and do all thy work,” is as much a part as 
the remainder in which the seventh day is set 
apart for the worship of God. To carry public 
religion at least beyond the bounds thus set for it, 
he conceives can proceed from nothing but a 
temptation of Satan, aiming thereby at disgusting 
men with all religion. Mr. Gib’s sermon was 
followed up by an act of the Associate Presbytery 
appointing a day of fasting and humiliation on ac¬ 
count of “ the present awful symptom of the Lord’s 
anger with this church and land, in sending them 
a strong delusion, that they should believe a lie,” 
and leaving' them “ to give such an open discovery 
of their apostasy from him in the fond reception 
that Mr. George Whiteficld has met with, not¬ 
withstanding it is notoriously known that he is a 
priest of the church of England, who hath sworn 
the Oath of Supremacy, and abjured the Solemn 
League and Covenant!” Whiteficld, on the other 
hand, declared it as his deliberate opinion that the , 


Associate Presbytery were building a Babel, which 
he believed would soon tumble down about their 
ears. Scotland w’as also afterwards repeatedly 
'visited and in great part traversed by Wesley; his 
first journey was made in 1751, and he returned 
aguin in 1753, in 1757, and several times in subse¬ 
quent years. But, although a great sensation was 
produced at the moment by his preaching as well 
as by that of Whiteficld, the Methodism of neither 
the one nor the other ever made any considerable 
progress in that part of the island. In so far, in 
truth, as Methodism was a system of religious be¬ 
lief or feeling, it was either the same thing that 
was already preached in Scotland by the popular 
section of the established clergy and in all the dis¬ 
senting churches; or it was so directly opposed to 
the old presbyterian spirit and doctrines, that it 
never could take any extensive possession of the 
popular mind. As a system of what is called 
Evangelism, it was not needed; as a system of 
Latitudinarianism in regard to church government 
and various other matters, it was abhorrent to the 
most deep-rooted of the national prejudices and 
habits. In Ireland, at least in the more Protestant 
parts of the country, Methodism has been much 
more prosperous, it was first carried thither in 
1747, by a Wesleyan preacher of the name of 
Williams, and the new field thus opened was soon 
after visited both by John Wesley himself and by 
his brother Charles. For a time, indeed, while 
the missionaries confined their operations, as they 
did at first, to the three southern counties, consi¬ 
derable opposition was encountered, not only from 
the Roman Catholic priests, and the mobs whom 
they were believed to instigate, but also from the 
high-church feeling of Protestants of the upper 
classes: in August, 1749, the grand jury of the 
county of Cork actually presented Charles Wesley 
and nine of his fellow preachers as persons of ill 
fame, vagabonds, and common disturbers of his 
majesty’s peace, and prayed that they might be 
transported; nor, on the whole, was any great in¬ 
road made by the new sect upon the domains cither 
of the Roman Catholic or of the Established 
Church. But when they at last found their way 
to Ulster, where the common puritanical spirit 
of Protestant dissent had long been extensively 
prevalent, they received a very cordial reception; 
and there were soon many congregations of both 
kinds of Methodists formed in that part of Ire¬ 
land. 

We have spoken of the Methodists as a sect; 
but, at least during the present period, they can 
scarcely be properly said to have assumed that 
character. Both Wesley and Whitefield continued 
to regard themselves as ministers of the Church of 
England, in which they had been ordained, to the 
;nd of their days; and Wesley, at least, seems to 
the last to have held to the principle that all the 
people ought to be in communion with the esta¬ 
blishment, whether they saw good to limit their 
attendance to the ministrations of the established 
clergy or no. He recommended that the mem- 
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bers of all his congregations should receive the 
sacmment thrice a-year, as the law required, from 
their parish clergymen—nay, he seems almost to 
have thought that it was their duty to hear service 
once every Sunday at their parish churches, as well 
as at their meeting-house's at another hour and on # 
weekdays. At first, indeed, he would not allow* 
his own preachere either to administer the sacra¬ 
ment or to perform the office of baptism, though 
after a time he deemed it expedient to give way in 
that matter to the general feeling of his followers. 
Whitefield perhaps did not carry his notion of the 
rights of the establishment quite so high, nor does 
he appear to have thought it of any great import¬ 
ance how those to whom he preached might be 
circumstanced in regard to the mere outward 
framework of a church; but this very indifference 
withheld him from sympathizing with dissent as 
such. Methodism, therefore, so long as its founders 
lived, was, or at any rate professed to be, rather an 


extension of the established church than a hostile 
or rival institution—a cultivation of the waste lands 
and commons lying scattered and hitherto neglected 
within her territory, rather than an abstraction of 
any part of her ancient and rightful possessions. 
No doubt all this while there were many elements 
in the new power thus called into action as essen¬ 
tially adverse to the interests of the establishment 
as any Bystem of open dissent that was ever 
preached. On the whole, the position of Me¬ 
thodism in this respect was exceedingly ano¬ 
malous. The whole phenomenon bore a consider¬ 
able resemblance to the appearance in the early 
part of the thirteenth century of the Mendicant 
Friars;* who both in the field and manner of 
their ministrations, and in the peculiar character 
of the relation in which they stood to the church 
and to the rest of the clergy, may be styled the 
Methodists of that time. 

• Soo vol. i. p. 803. 
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('hahln MoNTAntfE, Eart, or IIat.ifax, from n Picture by Sir Godfrey Kucllcr. 
Loud Chanckmaie Somers, from a Picture by Sir Godfrey Kucllcr. 

Henry St. John, Viscount Boi.tnqrrokk, from an anonymous Etching. 

IIoukrt Wai.poi.k. Eahi, ok OuKORH, from a Painting by Pond. 
itoHERT Hai.ey, Eart. of OXFORD, from an anonymous Print. 

Sidney, Eari. of Gudw.phin, from a Painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


rr'H the period at 
which we are now 
arrived commences 
a totally new. era 
in our constitution¬ 
al history. Hence¬ 
forth we shall meet 
with no more at¬ 
tempts on the part 
of the English mo- 
narchs to renuer 
themselves abso¬ 
lute. Attempts of 
such a nature, if 
*uch there shall 
to be looked for henceforth from other 


quarters than the throne. We have seen the 
power of the king, with some fluctuations, on the 
whole, upon the decline down to the wars of the 
Roses. We have seen it revive on the termination 
of these wars in the person of Henty VII., while 
that of the nobility was almost crushed. We have 
seen this monarchical power, on the whole, up on 
the increase through the reign of Henry VIII, 
and, perhaps we may add, of Elizabeth, though 
the Reformation had given it a blow which was 
acting with silent but mat effect in undermining 
it. We have seen the attempts of Charles I. to 
render this power well defined and 6xed terminate 
in his defeat, dethronement, and violent death 
we have seen a bold and sagacious man, bom in 
no higher station than that of a private gentleman, 
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fill the seat and wield the sceptre of a long line of 
kings;—we have seen the representatives of that 
line restored to their ancestral throne;—and, 
finally, we have seen them driven from it for ever 
by, to use the words of Mr. HaHam, “ the triumph 
of those principles which, in the language of the 
present day, are denominated liberal or consti-* 
tutional, over those of absolute monarchy, or of 
monarchy not effectually controlled by stated boun¬ 
daries.”* Henceforth it is strictly correct to call 
our monarchy a monarchy strictly and definitely 
limited by law. It had, indeed, theoretically been 
limited by law long before; but it was found to be 
one thing to place a law on the statute-roll, and 
another to put it in force. But now, besides the 
change of circumstances in the relative power of 
the king and the middle classes of society, the line 
of succession was broken; and, although a descend¬ 
ant of the old family was placed on the throne, it 
was not the descendant next in succession. Con¬ 
sequently any claim to title on the score of here¬ 
ditary right was rendered about as invalid as if a 
total stranger had been placed on the throne. This 
completely swept away the whole of that large 
mass of mischiefs having their source in 

“ Thu right divine of kings to govern wrong." 

So that, without very much if at all altering the 
form of the government, its spirit was essentially 
changed. 

The terms in which the English and Scottish 
conventions respectively had declared the vacancy 
of the throne have already been detailed.! As has 
also been observed, the Scotch term “ forfaulted” 
was in some sense more correct than the “ abdi¬ 
cation” or “ desertion” put forward by the Eng¬ 
lish convention; and yet, as Mr. Hallam has re¬ 
marked, even forfeiture would not bear out, by 
strict analogy of law, the exclusion of an heir, 
whose right was not liable to be set aside at the 
ancestor’s pleasure. Upon thft whole, perhaps, to 
declare abdication and vacancy of the throne was 
the best course, as best agreeing with the resort by 
the convention to the leading idea for which, in the 
view of reason, all governments are constituted— 
the good, namely, of the governed, and not of the 
governing, and to the casting away everything like 
an acknowledgment of a system of law which they 
had seen converted into instruments of oppression 
in the hands of a tyrant. Whatever, too, may be 
the opinion respecting the philosophical accuracy 
of an “ original contract between the king and 
people,”} embodied in the resolution of the Lords, 
there » no doubt that it aided the other idea 
(which, whatever name it might get, whether ab¬ 
dication or desertion , was undoubtedly well under¬ 
stood to mean forfeiture in a large sense) in break¬ 
ing that mighty spell which had enthralled for so 
many centuries the minds not only of the English 

* Const. Hist. vol. iil. p. 189. 

+ Sec ante. pp. 3. 8. 

+ i lie assertion of an *' Original contract," though in fact u muro 
legal fiction, after all hut amounts to this, that, in the eye of reason, 
government must .exist under an implied obligation to act lor Uu 
good of tha governed. 


nation, but of nearly all mankind. This breaking 
then of the line of succession in this solemn man¬ 
ner,—accompanied, that is to say, by these solemn 
and deliberate declarations of the grounds on which 
it was broken,—did what no positive statutes or 
improvements, no concessions, however large and 
sweeping, made by the legitimate prince—what, 
in short, nothing else could do —“ it cut up by 
the roots,” to borrow the appropriate language of 
Mr. Hallam, “ all that theory of indefeasible right, 
of paramount prerogative, which had put the 
crown in continual opposition to the people. A 
contention had now subsisted for five hundred 
years, but particularly during the four last reigns, 
against the aggressions of arbitrary power. The 
sovereigns of this country had never patiently en¬ 
dured the control of parliament; nor was it 
natural for them to do so, while the two houses of 
parliament appeared historically, and in legal 
language, to derive their existence as well as pri¬ 
vileges from the crown itself. They had at their 
side the pliant lawyers, who held the prerogative 
to be uncontrollable by statutes—a doctrine of 
itself destructive to any scheme of reconciliation 
and compromise between a king and his subjects: 
they had the churchmen, whose casuistry denied 
that the most intolerable tyranny could excuse re¬ 
sistance to a lawful government. These tw' pro¬ 
positions could not obtain general acceptation 
without rendering all national liberty precarious. 
It has been always reckoned among the mdlt 
difficult problems in the practical science of go¬ 
vernment, to combine an hereditary monarchy 
with security of freedom, so that neither the ambi¬ 
tion of kings shall undermine the people's rights, 
nor the jealousy of the people overturn the throne. 
England had already experience of both these 
mischiefs. And there seemed no prospect before 
her, but either their alternate recurrence, or a final 
submission to absolute power, unless by one great 
effort she could put the monarchy for ever beneath 
the law, and reduce it to an integrant portion in¬ 
stead of the primary source and principle of the 
constitution. She must reverse the favoured 
maxim—A Deo rex, a rege lex —and make the 
crown itself appear the creature of the law. But 
our ancient monarchy, strong in a possession of 
seven centuries, and in those high and paramount 
prerogatives whicli the consenting testimony of 
lawyers and the submission of parliaments had re¬ 
cognised, a monarchy from which the House of 
Commons and every existing peer, though not 
perhaps the aristocratic order itself, derived its 
participation in the legislature, could not be bent 
to the republican theories which have been not 
very successfully attempted in some modern codes 
of constitution. It could not be held, without 
leaking up all the foundations of our polity, that 
the monarchy emanated from the parliament or 
even from the people. But,by the Revolution and 
by the act of settlement the fights of the actual mo¬ 
narch, of the reigning family, were made to ema¬ 
nate from the purliaiqpnt and the people. In 
4 r 2 
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technical language, in the grave and respectful 
theory of our constitution, the crown is still the 
fountain from which law and justice spring forth. 
Its prerogatives are in the main the same as under 
the Tudors and the Stuarts; but the right of the 
House of Brunswick to exercise them can only be 
deduced from the convention of 1688.”* 

The great advantage, therefore, of the Revolu¬ 
tion, Mr. Hallam conceives to consist “ in that 
which was reckoned its reproach by many and its 
misfortune by more; that it broke the line of suc¬ 
cession.” 

We now proceed to examine somewhat in detail 
some of the leading legal enactments, which were 
the produce of this new state of things. 

The Declaration of Rights was presented to the 
Prince of Orange by the Marquess of Halifax, as 
speaker of the Lords, in the presence of both 
Houses, on the 13th of February, 1689. This 
declaration was some months afterwards confirmed 
by a regular act of the legislature, the statute 1 
W. & M. sess. 2, c. 2, entitled “ An Act de¬ 
claring the Rights and Liberties of the Subject, 
and settling the succession of the Crown,” com¬ 
monly called “ The Bill of Rightswhich, as it 
forms the basis of the present fabric of our consti¬ 
tution, it will be necessary to explain somewhat 
minutely. 

It begins by reciting in full the Declaration of 
Rights, which, after an enumeration of the illegal 
and arbitrary acts committed by the late king, 
proceeds to state that, upon his abdication of the 
government, the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, assembled pursuant to letters written 
by the Prince of Orange, did, “ as their ancestors 
in like cases have usually done, for the vindicating 
and asserting their ancient rights and liberties, 
declare—“ 1. That the pretended power of sus¬ 
pending of laws or the execution of laws, by regal 
authority, without the consent of parliament, is 
illegal. 2. That the pretended power of dispensing 
with laws, or the execution of laws, by regal autho¬ 
rity, as it hath been assumed and exercised of late, 
is illegal. 3. That the commission for erecting 
the late Court of Commissioners for Ecclesiastical 
Causes, and all other commissions and courts of 
like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 4. That 
levying money for or to the use of the crown, by 
pretence of prerogative, without grant of parlia¬ 
ment, for longer time, or in other manner, than the 
same is or shall be granted, is illegal. 5. That it 
is the right of the subjects to petition the king; 
and all commitments and prosecutions for such 
petitioning are illegal. 6. That the raising or 
keeping a standing army within the kingdom in 
time of peace, unless it be with consent of parlia¬ 
ment, is against law. *7. That the subjects which 
are Protestants may have arms for their defence 
suitable to their conditions, and as allowed by law. 

8. That election of members of parliament ought 
to be free. 9. .That the freedom of speech and 
debates or proceedings in parliament ought not to 

* Const. Hiit. of England, vol. iii. p. 126. (6vo. edit.) 
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be impeached or questioned in any court or place 
out of parliament. 10. That excessive bail ought 
not to be required, nor excessive fines imposed; 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

11. That jurors ought to be duly empanneled and 
returned, and jurors which pass upon men in 
trials for high treason ought to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants and promises of fines and 
forfeitures of particular persons before conviction 
are illegal and void. 13. And that for the redress 
of all grievances, and for the amending, strength¬ 
ening, and preserving of the laws, parliaments 
ought to be held frequently.” 

The Declaration adds—“And they do claim, 
demand, and insist upon all and singular the pre¬ 
mises, as their undoubted rights and liberties j” 
and then proceeds to state the resolution of the 
said assembled Lords and Commons, “ That Wil¬ 
liam and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, 
be and be declared King and Queen of England, 
France, and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto 
belonging, to hold the crown and royal dignity of 
the said kingdoms and dominions to them the said 
prince and princess during their lives, and the life 
of the survivor of them; and that the sole and full 
exercise of the regal power be only in, and exe¬ 
cuted by, the said Prince of Orange, in the names 
of the said prince and princess, during their joint 
lives; and after their deceases the said crown and 
royal dignity of the said kingdoms and dominions 
to be to the heirs of the body of the said princess; 
and for default of such issue to the Princess Anne 
of Denmark, and the heirB of her body; and for 
default of such issue to the heirs of the body of 
the said Prince of Orange.” 

Then come the new Oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy, in the following words:— 

“ I, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear, that 
I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to their 
majesties King William and Queen Mary. So 
help me God. ” * 

“ I, A.B., do swear, that I do from my heart 
abhor, detest, and abjure, as impious and heretical, 
that damnable doctrine and position, that princes 
excommunicated or deprived by the pope, or any 
authority of the sec of Rome, may be deposed or 
murdered by their subjects, or any other whatso¬ 
ever. And I do declare, that no foreign prince, 
person, prelate, state, or potentate hath, or ought 
to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre¬ 
eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within this realm. So help me God.” 

.The act then goes on to recite, that thereupon 
their said majesties did accept the said crown and 
royal dignity, according to the resolution and order 
of the said Lords and Commons, contained in the 
said declaration. These recitals being concluded, 
the bill thus proceeds:— 

“ Now, in pursuance of the premises, the said 
Lords, spiritual anH temporal, and Commons, in 
parliament assembled, for the ratifying, con¬ 
firming, and establishing the said Declaration, 
and the articles, clauses, matters, and things 
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therein contained, by the force of a law made in 
due form by authority of parliament, do pray that 
it may be declared and enacted, that all and sin¬ 
gular the rights and liberties asserted and claimed 
in the said Declaration are the tme, ancient, and 
indubitable rights and liberties of the people of 
this kingdom, and so shall be esteemed, allowed* 
adjudged, deemed, and taken to be, and that all 
and every the particulars aforesaid shall be firmly 
and strictly holden and observed, as they are ex¬ 
pressed in the said Declaration; and all officers 
and ministers whatsoever shall serve their majesties 
and their successors according to the same in all 
times to come. And the said Lords, spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons, seriously considering 
how it hath pleased Almighty God, in his mar¬ 
vellous providence and merciful goodness to this 
nation, to provide and preserve their said majesties’ 
royal persons most happily to reign over us upon 
t he throne of their ancestors, for which they render 
unto him from the bottom of their hearts their 
humblest thanks and praises, do truly, firmly, 
assuredly, and in the sincerity of their hearts think, 
and do hereby recognise, acknowledge, and de¬ 
clare, that, King James II. having abdicated the 
government, and their majesties having accepted 
the crown and royal dignity as aforesaid, their 
said majesties did become, were, are, and of right 
ought to be, by the laws of this realm, our sove¬ 
reign liege lord and lady, king and queen of Eng¬ 
land, France, and Ireland, and the dominions 
thereunto belonging, in and to whose princely per¬ 
sons the royal state, crown, and dignity of the said 
realms, with all honours, styles, titles, regalities, 
prerogatives, powers, jurisdictions, and authorities 
to the same belonging and appertaining, are most 
fully, rightfully, and entirely iuvested and incor¬ 
porated, united, and annexed.” 

The next clause, or section, of the act confirms 
the limitation of the crown as declared in the 
recital given above. By what is usually numbered 
section 9th, every person who shall hold com¬ 
munion with the church of Rome, or shall profess 
the popish religion, or shall marry a papist, shall 
be excluded, and be for ever incapable to inherit, 
possess, or enjoy the crown and government-of this 
realm; and in all such cases, the people of these 
realms shall be absolved from their allegiance, and 
the crown shall descend to the next heir. By secti on 
10th, all kings and queens of this realm are required 
to take the declaration in the statute 30 Car. II. 
Btat,. 2. c. 1. Section 11 is the enacting clause, and, 
as the form is a somewhat unusual one, resem¬ 
bling rather more the ancient form of parliament¬ 
ary bill by way of petition and answer, we shall 
^ve it in full“ All which their majesties are 
contented and pleased Bhall be declared, enacted, 
and established by authority of this present par¬ 
liament, and shall stand, remain, and be the law 
of this realm for ever; and the same are by their 
said majesties, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, 
in parliament assembled, and by the authority of 


the same, declared, enacted, and established ac¬ 
cordingly.” 

By section 12th it is enacted “that from and 
after this present session of parliament, no dis¬ 
pensation by non obstante of or to any statute, or 
any part thereof, shall be allowed, but that the 
same shall be held void and of no effect, except a 
dispensation be allowed of in such statute, and ex¬ 
cept in such cases as shall be specially provided for 
by one or more bill or bills to be passed during 
this present session of parliament.” 

Section 13th and last contains an exception in 
respect of charters, grants, or pardons, granted be¬ 
fore the 23r<f of October, 1689. 

Very soon after an act was passed “ For recog¬ 
nising King William and Queen Mary, and for 
avoiding all questions touching the act made in the 
parliament assembled at Westminster, the 13th day 
of February, 1688.” This act is stat. 2 W. and 
M. c. 1., and as, though an important document, 
it is short, we shall give it in full 

“We your majesties’ most humble and loyal 
subjects, the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in this present parliament assembled, 
do beseech your most excellent majesties that it 
may be published and declared in this high court 
of parliament, and enacted by authority of the 
same, that we do recognise and acknowledge your 
majesties were, are, and of right ought to be, by 
the laws of this realm, our sovereign liege lord and 
lady, King and Queen of England, France, and 
Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, 
in and to whose princely persons the royal state, 
crown and dignity of the said realms, with all ho¬ 
nours, stiles, titles, regalities, prerogatives, powers^ 
jurisdictions, and authorities to the same belong¬ 
ing and appertaining, are most fully, rightfully, and 
entirely invested and incorporated, united and an¬ 
nexed. And, for the avoiding of all disputes and 
questions concerning the being and authority of 
the late parliament assembled at Westminster, 
the thirteenth day of February, one thousand six 
hundred eighty-eight, we do most humbly beseech 
your majesties that it may be enacted, and be it 
enacted by the king’s and queen’s most excellent 
majesties, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in 
this present parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that all and singular the acts 
made and enacted in the said parliament were and 
are laws and statutes of this kingdom, and as 
such ought to be reputed, taken, and obeyed by all 
the people of this kingdom.” 

One of the most important matters to be dealt 
with under the new state of things was the settle¬ 
ment of the revenue. The first parliament of 
Charles II. had allotted 1,200,000/. as the ordinary 
Revenue of the crown, to arise from various sources 
—the hereditary excise in liquors granted in lieu 
of the king’s feudal rights, other excise and custom 
duties granted for his life, the post-office, the 
crown lands, the tax called the hearth-money (2s. 
on every house), and some other small taxes. 
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These taxes in the beginning of Charles’s reign 
fell short of the sum estimated. But the revenue 
of James from these sources, by the improvement 
of trade, amounted, on an average of the four years 
of his reign, to 1,500,564/. To this is to be 
added the produce of duties imposed for eight years 
by his parliament of 1685, amounting to more than 
400,000/. When the question of William’s re¬ 
venue came on, the accounts which the Commons 
called for exhibited both such an increase of the 
receipts and such a disposal of the expenditure as 
determined them more effectually to curtail the 
former and control the latter. 

They voted 1,200,000/. for the annual revenue 
of the crown in time of peace; one half to be 
appropriated to the* maintenance of the king’s 
government and royal family, or what used to be 
called the civil list, the other to the public de¬ 
fence and contingent expenditure. The war 
which broke out rendered a new arrangement ne¬ 
cessary. Estimates of the probable expenditure 
in the army, navy, and ordnance, were regu¬ 
larly laid before them, and the supply granted was 
strictly appropriated to each particular service. 
This principle of appropriation, as we have already 
mentioned, was introduced in the reign of Charles 
II., but, though generally, not invariably adopted. 
From the Revolution it has been the invariable 
usage. A clause is inserted in the Appropriation 
Act of every session forbidding the supplies to bg 
applied to any other purposes than those speci¬ 
fied. “ This,” says Mr. Ilallam, “ has given the 
House of Commons so effectual a control over the 
executive power, or, more truly speaking, has 
rendered it so much a participator in that power, 
that no administration can possibly subsist without 
its concurrence; nor can the session of parliament 
be intermitted for an entire year, without leaving 
both the naval and military force of the kingdom 
unprovided for. In time of war, or in circum¬ 
stances that may induce war, it has not been very 
uncommon to deviate a little from the rule of 
appropriation, by a grant of considerable sums on 
a vote of credit, which the crown is thus enabled to 
apply at its discretion during the recess of parlia¬ 
ment; and we have had also too frequent ex¬ 
perience, that the charges of public service have 
not been brought within the limits of the last 
year’B appropriation. But the general principle 
has not perhaps been often transgressed without 
sufficient reason; and a House of Commons would 
be deeply responsible to the country, if through 
supine confidence it should abandon that high pri¬ 
vilege which has made it the arbiter of court fac¬ 
tions and the regulator of foreign connexions. It 
is to this transference of the executive government 
(for the phrase is hardly too strong) from the 
crown to the two Houses of parliament, and 
especially the Commons, that we owe the proud 
attitude which England has maintained since the 
Revolution, bo extraordinarily dissimilar, in the 
eyes of Europe, to her condition under the Stuarts. 
The supplies meted out with niggardly caution by 


former parliaments to sovereigns whom they could 
not trust, have flowed with redundant profuseness, 
when they could judge of their necessity and direct 
their application. Doubtless the demand has 
always been fixed by the ministers of the crown, 
and its influence has retrieved in some degree the 
loss of authority; but it is still true that no small 
portion of the executive power, according to the 
established laws and customs of our government, 
has passed into the hands of that body, which pre¬ 
scribes the application of the revenue as well as 
investigates at its pleasure every act of the adminis¬ 
tration.”* 

There is another annual enactment, which, from 
the very important effect produced by it—in combi¬ 
nation with the provision last mentioned—upon our 
government and constitution, this seems the pro¬ 
per place for noticing:—this is the Mutiny Bill, 
under which the army is held together, and sub¬ 
jected to military discipline, and which, at least in 
its modern form, Tegulates the manner in which the 
troops arc to be dispersed among the several inn¬ 
keepers and victuallers throughout the kingdom, 
and establishes a martial-law for their government. 
These two enactments, the Appropriation of Supply 
Act, and the Mutiny Act, form together the 
grand security for the annual meeting of par¬ 
liament, and may therefore be considered as 
the instruments by which the popular element 
exercises its main control over the machine of 
government, both as regards the power of impel¬ 
ling it to do good and checking it from doing mis¬ 
chief ; but especially of preventing it from turning 
the large amount of money which parliament in¬ 
trusts it with the distribution of, and the standing 
army, of which it has the command, to the subver¬ 
sion of the liberties of the subject and the esta¬ 
blishment of arbitrary power. 

The Mutiny Bill naturally leads us to say some¬ 
thing on the subject of standing armies, the intro¬ 
duction of which forms one of the leading features 
of the commencement of this period of our history. 
It has been seen that no army existed before the 
civil wars, that the Guards in the reign of Charles 
II. amounted to about 5000 men, that in the 
intcr#l between the peace of Ryswick and the war 
of the Spanish succession the Commons would not 
consent to keep up more than 7000 troops. “ The 
number of troops for whom a vote was annually 
demanded, after some variation, in the first year 
of George I., was during the whole administration 
of Sir Robert Walpole, except when the state of 
Europe excited some apprehension of disturbance, 
rather more than 17,000 men, independent of those 
on the Irish establishment, but including the gar¬ 
rison? of Minorca and Gibraltar. And this con¬ 
tinued with little alteration to be our standing 
army in time of peace during the eighteenth ccn- 
tury.t 

This question of keeping up troops was al¬ 
ways a bone of contention between William and 

• Const. History, vnl. Hi. p. 168. 

t Hallam. Const. Hist. iii. 346. 
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his parliament. The keeping up a permanent ' 
body of men devoted to war as a profession, Jbas, 
we think, generally been admitted by all partiq* 
to have been a somewhat perilous innovation. 
Something indeed may and has been said in its 
favour, independently of the question of its political 
necessity. Adam Smith remarks somewhere in 
his Wealth of Nations, that the effect of not’making 
war a distinct profession, but making all men 
soldiers for a time, but none permanently, is to have 
six bad or indifferent soldiers and six good plough¬ 
men spoiled; while the effect of the contrary 
course is that you have five good ploughmen and 
one good soldier. On the other hand it is held 
by Blackstone ,* on the principles of Montesquieu, 
that “ nothing ought to be more guarded against 
in a free state than making the military power, 
when such a one is necessary to be kept on foot, a 
body too distinct from the people.” “ Tt should,” 
he adds, wholly be composed of natural sub¬ 
jects ; it ought only to be enlisted for a short and 
limited time; the soldiers also should live inter¬ 
mixed with the people; no separate camp, no 
barracks, no inland fortresses should be allowed. 
And perhaps it might be still better, if, by dis¬ 
missing a stated number and enlisting others at 
every renewal of their term, a circulation could 
be kept up between the army and the people, and 
the citizen and soldier be more intimately connected 
together.” 

There is certainly some force in these arguments 
—perhaps more than in the argument of Adam 
Smith mentioned above, though that is not by any 
means without weight either. But there is more 
force in circumstances than in all their arguments 
—and the march of events and the condition of 
Europe have determined the question of the 
existence of a standing army. 

Much the same objections against a standing 
army as those quoted above from Blackstone 
were urged by Mr. Pultency in 1732, in par¬ 
liament. He said, “They are a body of men 
distinct from the body of the people; they are 
governed by different laws; blind obedience and 
an entire submission to the orders of the^ com¬ 
manding officer is their only principle. The 
nations around us are already enslaved, and have 
been enslaved by these very means; by means of 
their standing armies they have every one lo* their 
liberties; it is indeed impossible that the liberties 
of the people can be preserved in any country where 
a numerous standing army is kept up.”t Mr. 
Pulteney overlooked the fact of the important dif¬ 
ference between the case of England and those 
countries which, as he asserts, (for it is not the 
case—they lost their liberties long before the intro¬ 
duction of standing armies), have lost their liberties 
by their standing armies, comprised in the cir¬ 
cumstance that England had a representative 
government, and not one of those countries to 
which he alludes had anything of the kind. A 
standing army is undoubtedly a most cogent piece 

1 1 Com. 415. t Pori. Hilt., viii. 904. 


of logic on whatever side it may chance to be 
arrayed. But its effect as an instrument for good 
or evil will, we think, be found to depend much 
upon the hands in which it is placed. It is true 
that a revolutionary army, flushed with a long 
unbroken series of victories, such as that of Crom¬ 
well and Napoleon, may “ settle ” the nation in 
which way it will. But we do not think there 
will be found an instance of a standing army, 
maintained in ordinary times for ordinary pur¬ 
poses, making use of its power for other ends than 
those which are desired and commanded by the 
person or persons raising and keeping up such 
army. A Louis XIV. would of course keep up a 
standing army for ends different from those for 
which an English parliament would keep up one. 
Generally a standing army will obey the sovereign 
—whether the sovereign be one—a few—or the 
nation at large. Though, after all, this is some¬ 
what a begging of the question or a sort of reason¬ 
ing in a circle. For it is the fact of who—namely, 
the one, the few, or the many—has the strongest 
argument, the ultima-ratio —in other words, the 
greatest physical force—which determines who shall 
be sovereign; and if the standing army obeys, as 
we huve said, the sovereign—and the sovereign is 
sovereign either from having the 'command of the 
standing army or of a physical force greater than the 
standing army—this merely amounts to saying, 
that the standing army obeys the standing army or 
a force greater than the standing army. The condi¬ 
tions on which—the objects for which—a standing 
army has always been professed to be kept up in 
this country arc thus expressed in the preamble to 
the Annuul Mutiny Act:—“ Whereas the raising 
or keeping a standing army within the united king¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland in time of peace, 
unless it be with consent of parliament, is against 
law: and whereas it is adjudged necessary by his 
majesty and this present parliament, tliut a body 
of forces should be continued, for the safety of the 
united kingdom, the defence of the possessions of 
his majesty’s crown, and the. preservation of the 
balance of power in Europe.” 

In early times every freeman had the education 
of a soldier; now that education is confined to a 
class—none but those who make it a profession 
know anything of the military art. This and 
the general neglect of manly and athletic exer¬ 
cises (a neglect which has likewise a most 
pernicious effect upon the bodily strength and 
health of the community), have undoubtedly a 
tendency to place any nation, whatever be its 
form of government—however popular, however 
democratical it may be, very much at the mercy 
of that class of its citizens who devote themselves 
to the cultivation of military science, and the 
athletic and manly exercises which such a profes¬ 
sion requires. This is an interesting and most 
important topic, but a full discussion of it would 
be unsuited to this work. We shall, therefore, con¬ 
clude what we have to say on it here with some 
judicious remarks from Mr. Hallam. After 
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noticing the establishment of the militia in 1757, 
and its comparative failure as regarded some of the 
main ends contemplated in the plan of it, he thus 
proceeds:—“ Yet the success of that magnificent 
organisation which, in our own time, has been 
established in France is sufficient to evince the pos¬ 
sibility of a national militia; and we know with what 
spirit such a force was kept up for some years in this 
country, under the name of volunteers and yeo¬ 
manry, on its only real basis, that of property, and 
in such local distribution as convenience pointed out. 
Nothing could be more idle, at any time since 
the Revolution, than to suppose that the regular 
army would pull the Speaker out of his chair, or 
in any manner be enjoyed to confirm a despotic 
power in the crown. Such power, I think, could 
never have been the waking dream of either king 
or minister. But, as the slightest inroads upon 
private rights and liberties are to be guarded 
against in any nation that deserves to be called 
free, we should always keep in mind not only that 
the military power is subordinate to the civil, but, 
as this subordination must cease where the former 
is frequently employed, that it should never be 
called upon in aid of the peace without sufficient 
cause. Nothing would more break down this 
notion of the law’s supremacy than the perpetual 
interference of those who are really governed by 
another law; for the doctrine of some judges, that 
the soldier, being still a citizen, acts only in pre¬ 
servation of the public peace, as another citizen is 
bound to do, must be felt as a sophism even by 
those who cannot find an answer to it. And, even 
in slight circumstances, it is not conformable to 
the principles of our government to make that vain 
display of military authority which disgusts us so 
much in some continental kingdoms. But, not to 
dwell on this, it is more to our immediate purpose 
that the executive power has acquired such a co¬ 
adjutor in the regular army that it can, in no pro¬ 
bable emergency, have much to apprehend from 
popular sedition. The increasedjfacilities of trans¬ 
port, and _ several improvements in military art 
and science, which will occur to the reader, have 
in later times greatly enhanced this advantage.”* 
In 1693 a bill for triennial parliaments passed 
both Houses. The king, however, refused his 
assent. But a similar bill passed both Houses 
and received the royal assent in November, 1694. 
By this act, which is the stat. 6 and 7 W. and M. 
c. 2, it is provided; 1. “ That a parliament shall be 
holden once in three years at the least.” 2. “That 
within three yearB at the farthest from and after 
the dissolution of the then present parliament, and 
so from time to time for ever thereafter within 
three years at the farthest from and after the deter¬ 
mination of every other parliament, legal writs 
under the great seal shall be issued by direction 
of their majesties, their heirs and successors, for 
calling, assembling, and holding another new par¬ 
liament.” 3. “That from henceforth no par¬ 
liament whatsoever that shall at any time here- 

. • Court. Hint. ill. 349. 


after be called, assembled, or held, shall have 
any continuation longer than for three years only 
fit the farthest, to be accounted from the day on 
which, by the writs of summons, the said parlia¬ 
ment shall be appointed to meet.” The clause 
against the intermission of parliaments is practi¬ 
cally rendered unnecessary by the Appropriation 
and Mutiny acts described above; thesfe rendering 
even annual sessions indispensable to the machjffte 
of government. 

This triennial act did not last much above twenty 
years. In 1715 was passed the statute 1 G. I. 
st. 2, c. 38, intituled “ An Act for enlarging the 
time of continuance of parliaments appointed by 
an act made in the Bixth year of the reign of King 
William and Queen Mary, intituled an act far the 
frequent meeting and calling of parliaments .” 
This act, after reciting the clause ofthc above act (6 
and 7 W. and M. c. 2), which limits the dtfratibn of 
parliament to three years; thus proceeds’:- 1 —“And 
whereas it has been found by experience that the 
said clause hath proved very grievous and burden¬ 
some, by occasioning much greater and more con¬ 
tinued expenses in order to elections of members 
to serve in parliament, and more violent and last¬ 
ing heats and animosities among the subjects of 
this realm than were ever known before the said 
clause was enacted; and the said provision, if it 
should continue, may probably at this juncture, 
when a restless and popish faction are designing 
and endeavouring to renew the rebellion within this 
kingdom and an invasion from abroad, be destruc¬ 
tive to the peace and security of the government, he 
it enacted by the king’s most excellent majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords spi¬ 
ritual and temporal, and Commons, in parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that 
this present parliaq|pit, and all parliaments that 
shall at any time hereafter be called, assembled, 
or held, shall and may respectively have continu¬ 
ance for seven years, and no longer, to be ac¬ 
counted from the day on which by the writ nr 
summons this present parliament hath been, nr 
any future parliament shall be, appointed to meet, 
unle^this present, or any such parliament here¬ 
after To be summoned, shall be sooner dissolved by 
his majesty, his heirs or successors.” 

It is not to be denied that there is much weight 
in n§ny of the reasons assigned in the above 
recited preamble for extending the duration of 
parliaments from three to seven years. Whether 
they are as valid at the present day as they were 
in the year 1715 may well be a question; and it may 
also be observed that it is not easy to conceive a 
greater stretch of power than for a House of Com¬ 
mons elected, as was the House which passed this 
act, for only three years, to extend its own existence 
to seven. But, although many attempts have been 
made to return to triennial parliaments, and a few 
to bring about annual parliaments, it is unneces¬ 
sary to add that neither have yet succeeded. 

This seems not an unfit occasion to devote some 
attention to the very important subject of prfaikg 1 
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of parliament. Although we do not attach the 
importance to the etymology and primary signifi¬ 
cation of words or names as a means of arriving 
at the knowledge of all which they Loth denote 
and connote, that antiquarians and grammarians 
arc apt to do, we think, nevertheless, thut these 
may often be used advantageously as an aid in the* 
prosecution of such an inquiry. We have, in a 
former Book* explained the primary meaning, or at 
least the derivation, of the word privilege. Ac¬ 
cording to this view privilege may be considered 
as being that, as regards two branches of the legis¬ 
lature, the Lords and Commons, which preroga¬ 
tive once was, as regurds the third—the King. 
>'ow, according to Blackstone, “by the word 
pi n egative we usually understand that special pre¬ 
eminence which the king hath over and above all 
oilier persons, and out, of the ordinary course of 
the common law, in right of his royal dignity.”! 
And, again, “ Finch lays it down as a maxim, that 
the prerogative is that law in case of the king which 
is law in no case of the subject.”! 

Both prerogative and privilege are incidents of‘ 
sovereignty; consequently, as the monarchical 
limb of the sovereignty in our constitution has de¬ 
clined in magnitude and powfer, the prerogatives 
incidental to it have declined in importance,, have 
become more definite, and more subjected to. the 
laws and the jurisdiction of the courts which are 
the interpreters and administrators of the laws. 
While on the other hand, as the democratical limb 
of the sovereignty has increased in magnitude and 
power, the privileges incidental to it have had a 
tendency to increase in importance, to become less 
definite, and less subjected to the common laws 
and the jurisdiction.of the courts. At the present 
day the courts of common law nray judge of preroga¬ 
tive^ while privilege is heyoniLtheir jurisdiction. § 

We shall now proceed shortly to give the result 
of some of the leading cases that have occurred on 
the subject of parliamentary privilege. It will be 
convenient to consider this subject under the fol¬ 
lowing heads:— 

I. Individual or personal privilege. 

II. Collective pri vilege. 1. As against strangers. 
2. As against members of the House 4 

I. The first in order of time of the immunities 
acquired by the House of Commons .was the ex¬ 
emption of the members and their servants*from 
ai'rost on civil process during their session.|| But 
in all the instances of the exercise of this privilege 
that occur under the Plantagenet dynasty, and up 
to the middle of the sixteenth eentury, the House 
°f Commons had never proceeded to deliver such 
person out of custody by virtue of their own au¬ 
thority ; but if the party had been taken in execu¬ 
tion, they applied for. an act, of parliament to 

* Sob Vol. ii. j>. 108. + 1 Coin. 239. t Ibid. 

5 in tins eiiso of the 'Queen v. Pnty, reported in Lord Raymond 
anil other reporters (8 Lord Raymond, 1105), Powys, Justice, says, 
of la m » awiug of privilege is, tlvat it is a privilege) against the courts 

II One or two of the earlier cases cited by Hatsoll seem to imply 
tout the goods of a member should not be taken in execution. Those 
the case of the Master of the Temple, the case of tlic Prior 
ot Multon, nud Atwyll's case.—ZlaficM's Precedents vol. i. chap. 1. 
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enable the chancellor to issue his writ for his 
release; or if he was confined only on mesne pro¬ 
cess, he was delivered by his writ of privilege, 
which he was entitled to at common law* The 
first case in which the Commons took upon them¬ 
selves to proceed by their own authority was that 
of George Ferrers, which occurred in the 34th of 
Henry VIII. (1543.) The history of the transac¬ 
tion is related by Holinshcd, and Mr. Hallam 
attaches considerable importance to it :t hut Mr.. 
Hatsell expresses a supposition that the measures 
which were adopted, and the doctrine which was then 
first laid down with respect to the extent of the pri¬ 
vileges of the House of Commons, were more owing 
to Ferrers being a servant ottie king than to his 
being a member of the JIon^c of Commons.! And 
Mr. Hatscll’s view is certainly rather supported 
by the report of the committee in Edward Smalley’s 
case, “ that they could find no pr ecedent for setting 
at large by the mace any person in arrest, but only 
by writ;” which shows that, if they were aware 
of Fcrrers’s case, they did not view it merely in 
the light of an arrest for debt, but as an insult on 
the king and the, lIouse.§ However, their rescind- 
ingH the above-mentioned resolution before proceed¬ 
ing to act in Smalley’s case would seem to leave 
the matter pretty much as it would be if no such 
resolution had been made., 

Fcrrers’s case was this*: —Ferrers, a burgess, 
and “ servant to the king,” having been arrested 
on his way to the House, t the Commons sent their 
serjeant with his mace to the Compter, in Bread- 
street, to demand his release/ Of what then ensued 
Holingshed gives the following graphic narration: 
—“ Thereupon the serjeant, as he had in charge, 
went to the Compter, and declared to the clerks 
there what he had in commandment; hut they, 
and other officers of the city, were so far from 
obeying the said coinmnndmcnt, as, after many 
stout words, they forcibly resisted the said ser¬ 
jeant ; whereof ensued a fray within the Compter 
gates between the said Ferrers and the said officers, 
not without hurt of either part, so that the said 
serjeant was driven to defend himself with his 
mace of arms, and had the crown thereof broken 
by bearing off a stroke, and his man stroken down. 
During this brawl the sheriffs of London, called 
Rowland Hill and H. Suckley, came thither, to 
whom the serjeant complained of this injury, and 
required of them the delivery of the said burgess, 
as afore; but they, bearing with their officers, 
made little account cither of his complaint or of 
his message, rejecting the same contemptuously, 
with much proud language, so as the serjeant was 
forced to return without the prisoner; and, finding 
the Speaker and all the knights and burgesses set 
in their places, declared unto them the whole 
cause as it fell out; who took the same in so ill 

* Ilatsell’s Precedents, vol. i. cliap. 1. 

t Const. Ilist. i, 804. 

Hutscll’s Precedents, i. 58. 

Hahell, i. 90. Ferrcrs’s case i» cited by Mr. Justice Coleridge in 
his judgment in the case of Stockdale «. Hansard, 9 Adolphus and 
Kills, 834. 

H Journals, Fell. 28 and 27 (1575). 
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part, that they all together (of whom there were 
not a few as well of the king’s privy council as also 
of his privy chamber) would sit no longer without 
their burgess, but rose up wholly, and retired to 
the Upper House, where the whole case was de¬ 
clared, by the mouth of the Speaker, before Sir 
Thomas Audley, knight, then lord chancellor of 
England, and all the lords and judges there assem¬ 
bled ; who, judging the contempt to be very great, 
referred the punishment thereof to the order of 
the Commons’ House. They, returning to their 
places again, upon new debate of the case, took 
order, that their serjeant should eftsoon repair to 
the sheriffs of London, and require delivery of the 
said burgess, witlioi^jmy writ or warrant had for 
the same, but only a^ifore: albeit the lord chan¬ 
cellor offered there to grant a writ, which they of 
the Commons’ House refused, being of a clear 
opinion that all commandments and other acts pro¬ 
ceeding from the nether House were to be done 
and executed by their serjeant without writ, only 
by show of his mace, which was his w-arrant.” 

Upon this the Commons compelled the two 
sheriffs and one of the clerks of the Compter, 
together with the plaintiff who had sued out the 
writ against Ferrers, to appear at the bar of their 
House, and committed them, and the officers also 
“ which did the arrest,” to prison; and the king, 
in the presence of the judges, confirmed this asser¬ 
tion of privilege by the Commons. His majesty’s 
observations on the occasion, as recorded by Ho- 
lingshed, are curious and to the following effect:— 
“ First commending their wisdom in maintaining 
the privileges of the House (which he would not 
have to be infringed in any point), alleged that he, 
being head of the parliament, and attending in his 
own person upon the business thereof, ought in 
reason to have privilege for him, and all his ser¬ 
vants attending there upon him. So that if the 
said Ferrers had been no burgess, but only his ser¬ 
vant, that in respect thereof he was to have the pri¬ 
vilege as well- as any other. For I understand, quoth 
he, that you, not only for your own persons, but 
also for your necessary servants, even to your cooks 
and housekeepers, enjoy the said privilege, inso¬ 
much as my lord chancellor here present hath in¬ 
formed us, that he being Speaker of the parlia¬ 
ment, the cook of the Temple was arrested in 
London, and in execution upon a statute of the 
staple; and forasjnuch as the said cook, during 
the parliament, served the Speaker in that office, 
he was taken out of execution by the privilege of 
the parliament. And, further, we be informed by 
our judges, that we at no time stand so highly in 
our estate royal as in the time of parliament; 
wherein we as head, and you as members, are con¬ 
joined and knit together into one body politic, so 
as whatsoever offence or injury (during that time) 
iB offered to the meanest member of'the House is 
to be judged as done against our person and the 
whole court of parliament; which prerogative of 
the court is so great (as our learned counsel in- 
formeth us) as all acts and processes coming out 


of any other inferior courts must for the time cease 
and give place to the highest. And, touching the 
party, it was a great presumption in him, knowing 
r our servant to be one of this House, and being 
warned thereof before, would nevertheless prose¬ 
cute this matter out of time, and therefore well 
1 worthy to have lost his debt, which I would not 
wish, and therefore do commend your equity, that, 
having lost the same by law, have restored him to 
the same against him who was the debtor; and 
this may be a good example to other, not to at¬ 
tempt anything against the privilege of this court, 
but to take the time better.”—“ Whereupon,” adds 
the chronicler, “ Sir Edward Montague, then lord 
chief justice, very gravely declared his opinion, 
confirming, by divers reasons, all that the king had 
said, which was assented unto by all the residue, 
none speaking to the contrary.” 

In 1575 the Commons repeated the proceeding 
in'Ferrers’s case, in the case of Smalley, a mem¬ 
ber’s servant, whom, “ after sundry reasons, 
arguments, and disputations, and after, as we ob¬ 
served above, rescinding* a previous resolution 
that they could find no precedents for setting at 
liberty any one in arrest except by writ of privi¬ 
lege, they sent their serjeant to release. The 
House aftenvards finding that Smalley had fraudu¬ 
lently procured this arrest, in order to be dis¬ 
charged of the debt and execution, committed him 
to the Tower for a month, and until he should pay 
to William Hewet (his creditor) the sum of 100/.”t 

In 1584 one Mr. Anthony Kirle, “ for that he 
had served Mr. Stepncth, a member, with a 
subpoena out of the Star Chamber in parliament 
time, and within the palace of Westminster,” was 
“ committed prisoner to the serjeant’s ward and 
custody,” and ordered to pay all Mr. Stepncth’s 
expenses in or about the arrest. After which the 
said Kirle was brought again to the bar, and, there 
kneeling upon his knees, Mr. Speaker pronounced 
unto him the judgment of the House, in the name 
of the whole House. And on the 16th of February 
a motion having been made for his release, he was 
brought to the House, “ and, kneeling upon his 
knees, making very humble submission to the 
House, and acknowledging his faults, alleging it 
also to have proceeded of ignorance, and not of 
wilfulness; and likewise having paid to the ser¬ 
jeant, to Mr. Stepneth’s use, the money set down 
by Mr. Morrice and Mr. Sands (the persons for 
that purpose appointed by the House) according 
to the former order of the House,” he was dis¬ 
charged, paying his fees, after he had first taken 
the oath of supremacy.{ 

Towards the end of the reign of Elizabeth 
the House had laid it down as the established 
law of privilege, “That.no subpoena or sum¬ 
mons, for the attendance of a member in any 
other court, ought to be served without leave 
obtained, or information given to the House; and 

* Hullam, Const. Hist. i. 366. This circumstance would seem to 
have escaped Hatsell. 

t Hatsell. i. 90. 

j Hatsell, i. 97-99, 
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that the persons who procured and served such 
process were guilty of a breach of privilege, and 
were punishable by commitment or otherwise by 
the order of the House.”* But the Commons did 
not stop here. They afterwards made it a breach 
of privilege to put them under the necessity of 
seeking redress at law for any civil injury. Per-* 
sons were committed to prison for entering on the 
estates of members, carrying away timber, lopping 
trees, digging coal, fishing in their waters. Their 
servants, and even their tenants, claimed the 
same privilege. “ In fact, hardly anything could 
be done disagreeable to a member, of which he 
might not inform the House, and cause it to be 
puuished.”t Then the act 12 Will. III. c. 3, 
was passed, whereby the members of both Houses 
were rendered liable to civil actions during the 
prorogation or adjournment of parliament for above 
the space of fourteen days. But they still con¬ 
tinued to insist upon the extraordinary immunities 
which we above alluded to; until the statute 
10 Geo. III. c. 50, altogether took away their 
exemption from legal process, except us regards 
personal arrest. 

Wc. conclude our remarks on this branch of pri¬ 
vilege with the following passage from a speech de¬ 
livered by John Pym, on the 7th of November, 
1040, which contains a just as well as eloquent ex¬ 
position of the end and object for which alone this 
privilege of parliament exists. “ The privileges 
of parliament were not given for the ornament or 
advantage of those who are the members of parlia¬ 
ment ; they have a real use and efficacy, towards 
that which is the end of parliaments: we are free 
from suits, that we may the more entirely addict 
ourselves to the public services; we have therefore 
liberty of speech that our counsels may not be 
corrupted with fear, or our judgments prevented 
with false respects. Those three great facul¬ 
ties and functions of parliament, the legislative, 
judiciary, and consiliary power cannot be well 
exercised without such privileges as these. The 
wisdom of our laws, the faithfulness of our coun¬ 
sels, the righteousness of our judgments, can 
hardly be kept pure and untainted, if they proceed 
from distracted and restrained minds.” Most 
true. And yet it will of course sometimes happen, 
that,'by a shameful abuse of this privilege, pro¬ 
fligate and needy men shall seek the walls of par¬ 
liament as a place of sanctuary in which they 
may entirely evade the liquidation of their just 
debts, and from which they may insult with im¬ 
punity their unfortunate creditors. The elevation 
of the electoral body, however,.,by the spread of 
intelligence, and the removal, as far as possible, of 
all corrupting influences, furnishes the proper cor¬ 
rective of this evil. 

II. 1. Under the second class of privileges, 
those claimed by either House of Parliament col¬ 
lectively, two of the most remarkable cases, viz., 
the case of the Kentish Petition and that of Ashby 

• Hataell. i. ISO. 

f Hallam, Couit. Hitt. ill. 360, note. 


v. 'White, have already been noticed at some 
length in a preceding chapter.* Under this head 
comes the power, at one time claimed and acted 
upon, of animadverting‘upon and punishing poli¬ 
tical offences. One of the flagrant cases of this 
sort was that of Floyd, whom, for some slighting 
words about the elector palatine and his wife, 
daughter of James I,, the Lords, having with¬ 
drawn the case from the jurisdiction of the Com¬ 
mons to their own, punished in the most out¬ 
rageous and revolting manner.t In the reign of 
George I. the Commons committed Mist, the 
printer of a newspaper called “ Mist’s Journal,” 
to Newgate, for a political libel, in no way con¬ 
cerning them or their prijjfteges, and addressed 
the king that the authors tBl publishers of the 
libel might be prosecuted. 

To this head of collective privilege is to be re¬ 
ferred their power to try all cases of elections of their 
own members. In the reign of Elizabeth the Com¬ 
mons asserted, “perhaps,” observes Mr. Hallam,{ 
“ for the first time,” the right of determining all 
matters relative to their own elections. Such 
questions had in former times been decided in 
chancery, from which the writ issued, and into 
which the return was made. Mr. Hallam no¬ 
tices a remarkable entry in the Journals in 
the first year of the reign of Mary. A com¬ 
mittee is appointed “ to inquire if Alexander 
Nowell, prebendary of Westminster, may be of 
the House;” and it is declared next day by them, 
that “ Alexander Nowell, being prebendary in 
Westminster, and thereby having voice in the con¬ 
vocation house, cannot be a member of this House; 
and so agreed by the House, and the queen’s writ 
to be directed for another burgess in his place.” 
Again, in 158G, the House appointed a committee 
to examine the state and circumstances of the 
returns for the county of Norfolk. The chancellor 
had issued a second writ for thiB county, on the 
ground of some informality in the first return, and 
a different person had been elected... The Com¬ 
mons having taken notice of this, and in conse¬ 
quence her majesty’s displeasure having been sig¬ 
nified to them that “ the House had been troubled 
with a thing impertinent for them to deal with, 
and only belonging to the charge and office of the 
lord chancellor,” the House, notwithstanding, 
proceeded to nominate a committee to examine 
into and report the circumstances of these returns. 
They reported that those elected on the first writ 
should take their seats, and, further, that they 
understood the chancellor and some of the judges 
to be of the same opinion; but that “ they had 
not thought it proper to inquire of the chancellor 
what he had done, because they thought it pre¬ 
judicial to the privilege of the House to have the 
same determined by others than Buch as were 
members thereof. And though they thought very 
reverently of the said lord chancellor and judges, 
and knew them to be competent judges in their 

• See ante. pp. US, 168, 177. t See Vol. iii. p. 84. 

t Const. Hist. i. 373. 
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places, yet in this case they took them not for 
judges in parliament in this House; and, there¬ 
fore, required that the members, if it were so 
thought good, might take their oathB and be 
allowed of by force of the first writ, as allowed by 
the custom of this House, and not as allowed of by 
the said lord chancellor and judges. Which was 
agreed unto by the whole House.” “ This judicial 
control over their elections,” observes Mr. Hallam, 
“ was not lost. A committee was appointed in 
the session of 1589, to examine into sundry abuses 
of returns, among which is enumerated that some 
arc returned for new places. And several instances 
of the House’s deciding on elections occur in sub¬ 
sequent parliamcnts.’Jh 

The House’s sensitive concern about the asser¬ 
tion of their dignity in small matters is indicative 
too of that state of mind which is observable both 
in individuals and in bodies of individuals, or 
nations, when they have attained that stage in 
their progress when they are emerging from a 
comparatively dependent and powerless into a 
more independent and powerful position, but be¬ 
fore they feel themselves quite secure and at 
ease in that position. Of this nature were their 
complaint to the Lords in 1597, that they had 
received a message from the Commons at their 
bar without uncovering, or rising from their 
places; their remonstrance against having amend¬ 
ments to bills sent down to them on paper instead 
of parchment; and their indignation when Sir 
Robert Cecil, in 1601, proposed that the speaker 
should attend the lord-keeper about some matter.t 

2. In regard to the power of punishing of¬ 
fences committed by any of the members them¬ 
selves, Arthur Hall’s case is usually regarded as 
the earliest precedent; but Mr. Hallam mentions 
two cases before that, viz., the case of Stone in the 
reign of Edward VI., and that of Copley in the 
reign of Mary. Arthur llall’sj case is thus given ; 
in Hatsell:—“On the 4th of February, 1580, 
Mr. Norton complains of a book ‘ not only as re¬ 
proaching some particular good members of the 
House, but also very much slanderous and dero¬ 
gatory to the general authority, power, and state 
of this House, and prejudicial to the validity of its 
proceedings in making and establishing of laws.’ 
And, it appearing to the House that Mr. Hall, a 
member, was the procurer that the said book was 
printed and published, he is ordered immediately 
to be apprehended by the serjeant-at-arms, assisted 
by Sir Thomas Scott and Sir Thomas Browne: 
and a committee is appointed to send for the 
printer and examine him. On the 6th of Febru¬ 
ary this committee made‘a report, and, Mr. Hall 
and the printer being brought to the bar, and fur¬ 
ther examination had, Mr. Hall is committed to 
the custody of the serjeant, and other committees 
are added to the former committee to inquire fur¬ 
ther into this matter. On the 14th of February 
Mr. Vice-Chamberlain reports what had appeared 

• Const. Hist. i. 375, 

t D’Ewes, i 

. j Hall was the master of Smalley mentioned above. 


to the committee; when Mr. Hall being again 
brought to the bar, he submitted himself to the 
House, and asked pardon: and, being withdrawn, 
f sundry motions and arguments were had, touch¬ 
ing the quality and nature of his faults, and of 
some proportionable forms of punishment for the 
same, as,‘imprisonment, fine, banishment from the 
fellowship of this House, and an utter condemna¬ 
tion and retractation of the hook.’ But at last it 
was resolved, without one negative voice, * that he 
should be committed to prison ;* and, upon ano¬ 
ther question, ‘ that he should be committed to the 
prison of the Tower, as the prison proper to the 
House.’ And it was further resolved, ‘ that he 
should remain in the said prison for six months, 
and until he should make retractation of the hook, 
to the satisfaction of the House; that he should 
pay a fine to the queen of five hundred marks; 
and that he should be presently severed and cut 
off from being a member of this House any more 
during the continuance of this present parliament:’ 
and a new writ is ordered in the room of Mr. 
Hall, ‘ so as before disabled to be any longer a 
member of this House.’ And, Mr. Hall being 
brought to the bar, Mr. Speaker pronounces this 
judgment against him. After which, the course 
and form of these proceedings and judgment of 
the House are ordered to be digested and set down 
in due form, and entered by the clerk, as other 
orders and proceedings are; which was done ac¬ 
cordingly. The offences which drew' upon Mr. 
Hall this very extraordinary punishment are re¬ 
cited at large in the journal, ai)d were certainly a 
very high and dangerous contempt of the authority 
of the House: he had been before charged before 
the privy council for the same crime; and it ap¬ 
pears from the names of the committees, that the 
most considerable members of the House, lawyers 
and others, w r ere appointed to examine into and 
conduct this matter; and yet, I should suspect, 
from the number of punishments which were 
heaped upon him, ‘ expulsion, fine, and imprison¬ 
ment,’ that there was some private history in this 
affair—some particular offence against the queen, 
with -which we arc not acquainted; for neither 
Prynn nor the compilers of the Parliamentary 
History do, as I can find, mention a single syl¬ 
lable of this very new and extraordinary proceed¬ 
ing. On the 18th of March, being the last day of 
the session, Mr. Hall having not then made any 
revocation or retractation of the errors, slanders, 
and untruths contained in his book, the House ap¬ 
point several members of the House, the most con¬ 
siderable in rank, in receive such revocation, when 
he shall please to make it, to be by them reported 
to the House in the next session; but the House 
does not shorten the time of his commitment, or 
remit any part of the judgment pronounced against 
him. This parliament being afterwards dissolved, 
we find nothing more of this matter in the Journal. 
But some years after, on the 21st of November, 
1586, Mr. Markham, member for Grantham, ac¬ 
quaints the House, on the part of the inhabitants of 
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that borough, ‘ that Mr. Arthur Hall, having been 
in some former parliaments returned a burgess for 
the said borough, and in some of those parliaments 
disabled for ever afterwards to be any member oft 
the House at all, hath of late brought a writ for 
his wages (amongst other times) for his attendance 
at the late session of parliament, holden at West-* 
minster, in the twenty-seventh year of the queen, 
during which time he did not serve in the House, 
hut was, for some causes, disabled to be a mem¬ 
ber. This matter was referred to a committee, 
who, on the 21st of March, report at large a state 
of the facts; ‘ that Mr. Hall had commenced suits 
for his wages, as one of the burgesses of the parlia¬ 
ment in the thirteenth, fourteenth, eighteenth, and 
twenty-third years of the Queen (not in the 
twenty-seventh), but that the committee having 
desired him to remit the said wages which he hud 
demanded of the said borough, Mr. Hall had very 
freely and frankly remitted the same.’ ”* 

We have given this case at the greater length, as 
it may be and is considered the leading case as re¬ 
gards the power of the House of Commons over its 
own members. In this case of Arthur Hall, the 
House inflicted the threefold penalty of imprison¬ 
ment, fine, and expulsion. The right of imprisoning 
any of.their members for misconduct in the House 
or relating to it was thenceforth understood to belong 
to them. The right of imposing a fine they asserted 
rarely, that of expulsion frequently. This privi¬ 
lege was stretched beyond its legitimate bounds 
against Sir Richard Steele, who was expelled the 
House for writing the “ Crisis,” a pamphlet re¬ 
flecting on the ministry.! Upon this proceeding 
Walpole make the following just remark:—“ The 
liberty of the press is unrestrained; how, then, 
shall a part of the legislature dare to punish thut 
as a crime, which is not declared to be so by 
any law framed by the whole?” Some at¬ 
tempts have even been made to carry this farther, 
by declaring the party incapable of sitting in par¬ 
liament. 

In the preceding Book we have given an account 
of the important privilege claimed and established 
by the Commons of their exclusive right respecting 
money bills.J The principles deduced by llatscll, 
us the result of the precedents he has collected 
are—1. That, in bills of supply, the Lords can 
make no alteration but to correct verbal mistakes. 
2. That in bills, not strictly of supply, yet im¬ 
posing burdens, as turnpike acts, &c., the Lords 
cannot alter the amount of the toll, the persons to 
manage it, &c.; but in other clauses they may 
Wake amendments. 3. That, jwhere a charge 
may indirectly be thrown on the people by a bill, 
the Commons object to the Lords making amend¬ 
ments. ■ 4. That tire Lords cannot insert pecu¬ 
niary penalties in a bill, or alter those inserted by 
the Commons.§ 

There are several technical niceties to be ob¬ 
served as to the form of bringing forward a motion 

t Hatsell, i. 93.94,95. f See ante, p. 383. 

t See Vol. iii. p. 841. { Hatsell's Precedents, iii. 138. 


having for its object a vote of money, which, as a 
departure from them, is at once fatal to such mo¬ 
tion, it may be convenient to notice briefly in this 
place. Ou the 11th of December, 1706, it was 
resolved, “ That this House will receive no petition 
for any sum of money, relating to public service, 
but what is recommended from the. crown.” On 
the 11th of June, 1713, this was declared to be a 
standing order * “ From this time whenever any 

petition which desires relief by public money is 
offered, or any motion is made to this purpose, be¬ 
fore the speaker puts the question for bringing up 
the petition, it has been the practice, in conformity 
to this order, that the recommendation of the crown 
should be signified by some member authorised so 
to do: and if the chancelloPof the exchequer, or 
person usually authorised by the crown, declines to 
signify this recommendation, the House cannot 
properly receive the petition.”t 

But in cases in which the House has ad¬ 
dressed the king to give directions that an ac¬ 
count may he taken of damages sustained by 
any parties, for compensating which they assure 
his majesty that they will make provision, the 
report having been made, the account having 
been taken, in conformity with the said direc¬ 
tions of his majesty, the laying of the said 
report on the table of the House amounts to an 
authorised message from the crown, that the crown 
recommends the same to their consideration. All 
that then remains is, for it to he referred to the 
committee of supply to vote the amount specified 
in the report. J 

In 1695 the law of treason was placed on a new 
footing by the statute 7 Will. III. c. 3, entitled 
“ An Act for Regulating of Trials in cases of 
Treason and Misprision of Treason.” The 1st 
section of the statute provides thut all persons 
indicted for high treason shall have a copy of 
the indictment five days before trial, on paying 
for the same [this period was extended to ten 
days by 7 Anne, c. 21, §11, see below], and 
shall he admitted to make their defence by 
counsel, and to produce witnesses on oath; the 
court being authorised to assign counsel. By sec¬ 
tion 2, no person is to he tried for high treason 
but on the oath of two lawful w itnesses, “ either 
both of them to the same overt act, or one of them 
to one, and the other of them to another overt act of 
the same treason; unless the party indicted,‘and 
arraigned, or tried, shall willingly, without vio¬ 
lence, in open court, confess the same, or shall 
stand mute, or refuse to plead, or in cases of high 
treason shall peremptorily challenge above the 
number of thirty-five of the jury.” And by section 
4, one witness to one treason, and another to ano¬ 
ther, were not to be deemed two witnesses. By 
section 5, no person was to be indicted for treason 

• Hatsell’s Precedents, vol. iii. p. 149. " The uniform pTacUee 

of ttie House lias applied this order, not only to petitions for public 
money, or money refuting to public service, but to all motions what¬ 
ever for grants of money, whether the grounds of such applications 
have been public or private.”—HatreM, Iii. 173. 
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unless within three years after the offence. By 
section 7, all persons tried are to have copies of 
the panel of the jurors who are to try them, two 
days at the least before the trial; and to have 
“ the like process of the court where they shall be 
tried, to compel their witnesses to appear for them 
at any such trial or trials, as is usually granted to 
compel witnesses to appear against them.” By 
section 8, “ No evidence shall be admitted or 
given of any overt act that is not expressly laid in 
the indictment.” 

By the 14th section of statute 7 Anne, c. 21, 
“An act for improving the union of the two 
kingdoms,” it is enacted that after the decease 
of the Pretender, and at the end of three years 
after the immediat# succession to the crown, 
upon the demise of her majesty, shall take effect, 
as the same is limited by the act 1 Will, and 
Mary, sess. 2, c. 2, and by the act 12 Will. 
III. c. 2, when any person is indicted for high 
treason, or misprision of treason, a list of the 
witnesses that shall be produced on the trial for 
proving the said indictment, and of the jury, men¬ 
tioning the names, profession, and place of abode of 
the said witnesses and jurors, shall be also given at 
the same time that the copy of the indictment is 
delivered to the party indicted; and that copies of 
all indictments for the offences aforesaid, with such 
lists, shall be delivered to the party indicted ten 
days before the trial, and in presence of two or 
more credible witnesses j any law or statute to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

“The subtlety of crown lawyers,” says Mr. 
Hallam, “ in drawing indictments for treason, and 
the willingness of judges to favour such prosecu¬ 
tions, have considerably eluded the chief difficul¬ 
ties which the several statutes appear to throw in 
their way. The government has at least had no 
reason to complain that the construction of those 
enactments has been too rigid. The overt acts 
laid in the indictment are expressed so generally 
that they give sometimes little insight into the par¬ 
ticular circumstances to be adduced in evidence; 
and, though the act of William is positive that no 
evidence shall be given of any overt act not laid in 
the indictment, it has been held allowable, and is 
become the constant practice, to bring forward 
such evidence, not as substantive charges, but on 
the pretence of its tending to prove certain other 
acts specially alleged. The disposition to extend 
a constructive interpretation to the statute of Ed¬ 
ward III. has continued to increase, and was car¬ 
ried, especially by Chief Justice Eyre, in the trials 
of 1794, to a length at which we lose sight alto¬ 
gether of the plain meaning of words, and appa¬ 
rently much beyond what Pemberton or even 
Jefferies had reached. In the vast mass of cir¬ 
cumstantial testimony which ou|gmode|& trials for 
high treason display, it is sometimei$i0fficult to 
discern whether the great principle of our law, 

Z iring two witnesses to overt acts, has been 
red to; for certainly it is not adhered to, 
unless such witnesses depose to acts of the pri¬ 


soner from which an inference of his guilt is im¬ 
mediately deducible.”* 

We have already shown that, by the Bill of 
Rights, the crown was settled upon, or, in the 
language of lawyers, limited to William and Mary 
for,their joint lives; after their decease, to the heirs 
.of the body of Mary; and, for default of such issue, 
to the Princess Anne of Denmark, and the heirs 
of her body; and, for default of such issue, to the 
heirs of the body of William. In the year 1700 
a second act of settlement was passed, by which a 
further limitation of the crown was made to the 
Princess Sophia, Electress and Duchess-dowager of 
Hanover, and the heirs of her body being Protest¬ 
ants. This act is the stat. 12 and 13 Will. III. 
c. 2, and is intituled “ An act for the further limi¬ 
tation of the crown, and better securing the rights 
and liberties of the subject.” As it is that under 
which the present royal family hold the crown of 
these realms, we shall give its provisions in some; 
detail. The act, after reciting as much of the 
1 Will, and Mary, sess. 2, c. 2 (the Bill of Rights), 
as relates to the settlement of the crown, and 
lamenting the disappointment of the hopes of his 
majesty’s “ good people” by the deaths of Queen 
Mary and Duke of Gloucester, proceeds to enact 
“ That the most excellent Princess Sophia, Elec.- 
tress and Duchess-dowager of Hanover, daughter 
of the most excellent Princess Elizabeth," late 
Queen of Bohemia, daughter of our late sovereign 
lord King James the First, of happy memory, he 
and is hereby declared to be the next in succession, 
in the Protestant line, to the imperial crown and 
dignity of the said realms of England, France, and 
Ireland, with the dominions and territories there¬ 
unto belonging, after his majesty and the Princess 
Anne of Denmark, and for default of issue of the 
said Princess Anne, and of his majesty respec¬ 
tively ; and that from and after the deceases of his 
said majesty, our now sovereign lord, and of her 
royal highness the Princess Anne of Denmark, 
and for default of issue of the said Princess Anne, 
and of his majesty'respectively, the crown and 
regal government of the said kingdoms of England, 
France, and Ireland, and of the dominions there¬ 
unto belonging, with the royal state and dignity 
of the said realms, and all honours, styles, titles, 
regalities, prerogatives, powers, jurisdictions, and 
authorities, to the Bame belonging and appertain¬ 
ing, shall be, remain, and, continue to the said 
most excellent Princess Sophia, and the heirs of 
her body, being Protestants.” 

By the 2nd section it is provided “ That all and 
every person and persons who shall or may take 
or inherit the said crown, by virtue of the limita¬ 
tion of this present act, and is, are, or shall be re¬ 
conciled to, or shall hold communion with the see 
or church of Rome, or shall profess the popish 
religion, or shall marry a papist, shall be subject 
to such incapacities, as in such case or cases are by 
the said recited act provided, enacted, and esta¬ 
blished ; and that every king and queen of this 

• Conrt. Wit., ill. 224. 
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realm, who shall conic to and succeed in the impe¬ 
rial crown of this kingdom by virtue of this act, 
shall have the coronation oath administered to him, 
her, or them, at their respective coronations, ac¬ 
cording to the act of parliament made in the first 
year of the reign of his majesty and the said latt; 
Queen Mary, entitled “ An act for establishing the 
coronation oath,” and shall make, subscribe, and 
repeat the declaration in the act first above recited, 
mentioned, or referred to in the manner and form 
thereby prescribed.” 

By section 3rd, with a view to the further secur¬ 
ing “ our religion, laws, and liberties, from and 
after the death of his majesty and the Princess 
Anne of Denmark, and in default of issue of the 
body of the said princess and of his majesty re¬ 
spectively,” it is enacted, 

1. “ That whosoever shall hereafter come to the 
possession of this crown shall join in communion 
with the church of England as by law established; 

2. “ That in case the crown and imperial dignity 
of this realm shall hereafter come to any person 
not being a native of this kingdom of England, 
(his nation be not obliged to engage in any war for 
the defence of any dominions or territories which 
do not belong to the crown of England, without the 
consent of parliament; 

3. “ That no person who shall hereafter come to 
the possession of this crown shall go out of the 
dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, with¬ 
out consent of parliament ;* 

4. “ That, from and after the time that the further 
limitation by this act shall take effect, all matters 
and things relating to the well governing of this 
kingdom, which are properly cognisable in the 
privy council by the laws and customs of this 
realm, shall be transacted there, and all resolutions 
taken thereupon shall be signed by such of the 
privy council as shall advise and consent to the 
same ;f 

5. “ That after the said limitation shall take effect} 
as aforesaid, no person born out of the kingdoms 
of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions 
thereunto belonging (although he be naturalised 
or made a denizen, except such as are born of 
English parents) shall be capable to be of the 
privy council, or a member of cither house of par¬ 
liament, or to enjoy any office or place of trust, 
either civil or military, or to have any grant of 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments from the crown, 
to himself or to any other or others in trust for 
him; 

6. “ That no person who has an office ot place of 
profit under the king, or receives a pension from 
the crown, shall be capable of serving as a mem¬ 
ber of the House of Commons ;§ 

1. “ That after the said limitation shall take effect 
as aforesaid, judges’ commissions be made quarn - 
diu se bene gesserint , and their salaries ascer- 

* Repealed by 1 Geo. I. stut. 2, c. 51. 
t Repealed by 4 Anne, c. 8, f 24. 

+ This clinuse extends not to persons naturalised at or before the 
■‘•’cession of Geo. I. to the crown. 

{ Repealed by 4 Anne, c. 8, (25. 


mined and established;. but upon the address of 
both houses of parliament it may be lawful to 
remove them; 

8. “ That no pardon under the great seal of Eng¬ 
land be pleadable to an impeachment by the Com¬ 
mons in parliament.” 

The fourth of the above recited artfcles, being 
occasioned ’ by the alteration wrought in the 
working of the machinery of the executive go¬ 
vernment by the practical substitution of the 
cabinet council for the privy council, leads us to 
give some account of the changes which had 
taken place in the king’s council since we last 
treated of it. We have already described the ori¬ 
ginal composition of the king’s council, or curia 
regis* We have traced the changes gradually 
undergone by this body through successive ages ; 
showing that first a large portion of its judicial 
functions was separated from it, and constituted 
the several courts of judicature; that then its legis¬ 
lative functions were withdrawn, and formed the 
parliament; while what remained, namely, the 
administrative functions, were exercised by it, 
under the name of the king’s ordinary or privy 
council. “ The number of privy councillors,” 
says Sir Edward Coke, “ is at the king’s will; but 
of ancient time there were twelve or thereabouts.”t 
However this might be, it is certain that, in pro¬ 
cess of time, the privy council increased to so large 
a number that it was found inconvenient for 
secrecy and dispatch. Hence it naturally hap¬ 
pened that some members of the body, more in 
the confidence of the king than the rest, should 
form a sort of concilium in corurilio ,—a sort of 
smaller, inner, more privy council. Mr. Hallam 
says, “ The name of a cabinet council, as distin¬ 
guished from the larger body, may be found as far 
back us the reign of Charles I.”} In the reign 
of Charles II. it became usual for the ministry to 
obtain the king’s final approbation of their mea¬ 
sures before they were laid, for form’s sake, before 
the council. This distinction between the cabinet 
and the privy council, having become more fully 
established during the reign of William, produced 
a difficulty as to the responsibility of the advisers 
of the crown; the cabinet having no legal exist¬ 
ence, its members, in fact, being only responsible 
as privy councillors, a responsibility which they 
share, with their adversaries, and which therefore 
amounts to nothing. Thus, in the case of a 
treaty which the House of Commons should 
deem mischievous and dishonourable, the chan¬ 
cellor, setting the great seal to it, might be the 
only minister who could be fixed with respon¬ 
sibility. To obviate this difficulty the above 
clause was inserted in the act of settlement. But, 
for what msons daps not appear, it was repealed 
only four fprs after.§ Mr. Hallam says, “ Whe¬ 
ther it were that real objections were found to stand 
in the way of this article, or that ministers shrunk 

* See particularly vol. i. p. 567, ct sen. 
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back from so definite a responsibility, they procured 
its repeal a very few years afterwards.”* 

“ In a note, at page 227 of the first volume 
of his Constitutional Code, Mr. Bentham states, 
on good authority, that about the time of the 
Earl of Shelburne's administration (1782) there 
were in the cabinet three grades of power, dis¬ 
tinguished by appropriate denominations : the 
cabinet simply, the cabinet with the circulation, and 
the cabinet with the circulation and the post-office. 
By the circulation was meant the privilege of a 
key to the box in which the foreign dispatches, 
with or without other documents of the day, went 
their round : by the post-office, the power of order¬ 
ing the letters of individuals to be opened at the 
post-office. Such was the information given by a 
minister to Mr. Bentham. How the matter stands 
at present, he adds, he cannot say.”f 
The plans of government are discussed and de¬ 
termined in the cabinet council; but orders and 
proclamations still issue, at least nominally, from 
the privy council, though it is generally understood 
that no councillor is to attend unless summoned. 
And in fact the office of privy councillor, as distinct 
from cabinet minister, is now little if anything 
more than a titular distinction, conferring the title 
of right honourable upon the bearer of it. Although 
the council, whether privy or cabinet, 1ms no 
longer any legislative power, some of the more im¬ 
portant of its functions partake more of the legis¬ 
lative than the administrative character. Thus, 
when a legislative measure of importance is about 
to be brought before parliament by the govern¬ 
ment, it is discussed beforehand most minutely in 
the cabinet. In regard to legislative measures 
grounded on the report of commissions of inquiry, 
the following course has sometimes been pursued. 
The report of the commissioners has been scut in 
parts, as it was written, to the cabinet, where the 
measure was then discussed, and a bill prepared 
in order lhat it might be submitted to the House 
soon after the laying of the commissioners’ report 
upon the table. 

We may here mention, as connected with this 
subject, another innovation of modern times,—the 
name, and in some measure the office, of prime 
minister. We make an extract on this subject 
from the work already quoted:— 

“The term premier, prime minister, or first 
minister, appears to have been borrowed from the 
French late in the seventeenth century. Lord Cla¬ 
rendon has the following remark on the term :— 
‘First minister,-^a title so newly translated out of 
French into English, that it is was not enough un¬ 
derstood to be liked, and every man would detest 
it for theliurden it was attended with.’J 
“ After the abolition of the office of chief justi¬ 
ciary, although probably there was never a time 
when some one of the great officers about the king did 
not hold and exercise more power than the others, 

• Const Hist. iii. 253. 
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yet the functions of chief minister belonged to no 
one in particular by virtue of his office. Sometimes 
the officer who exercised the chief authority might 
*be the lord chancellor, sometimes the lord steward, 
sometimes the lord treasurer. As the judicial 
^duties of the chancellor became more complicated, 
“weighty, and important, and the others began to 
be confined to occasions of state ceremony, the im¬ 
portance of the lord treasurer as an administrative 
functionary increased, particularly after the time of 
lord treasurer Burleigh, who might be considered 
as long filling the place of Elizabeth’s chief minis¬ 
ter. However, for some time after, it by no means 
followed that the office of lord treasurer necessarily 
implied that of prime minister, as in these days 
that of first lord of the treasury, though, as it were, 
only a portion or limb of the lord high treasurer, 
is understood to do; for example, Charles the 
First’s principal ministers were Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Wentworth, the Earl of Straf¬ 
ford, lord deputy, and afterwards lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland.”* 

The minutes of a speech of Lord Somers on the 
bill for abolishing the privy council of Seotlandt 
convey an idea of the privy council as it now exists, 
or at least existed before it w r as quite superseded 
by the cabinet council, which, as emanating from 
so emineut an authority, deserves attention. Ac¬ 
cording to Lord Somers, “The privy council is 
not a constitution of state and policy, but, in effect, 
a sovereign court of justice to sec. the laws effec¬ 
tually executed, and for preservation of the public 
peace.” What his lordship meant by these words, 
even when taken with what follows them in the 
same place, is not very easy to see. But the com¬ 
mentary we should be inclined to put upon them 
is this—that the privy council being identical with 
that branch of the English constitution which is 
represented by the crown, when the crown is abso¬ 
lute or almost so, as in the time of the Tudors, the 
privy council would be a very arbitrary, tyrannical 
power, partaking of, or rather wielding at once, all 
the three functions of sovereignty, the judicial, 
legislative, and administrative. But when the 
power of the monarchy is limited, the privy 
council will be, what it became after Charles I.’s 
time, limited in its authority also, and exer¬ 
cising only certain jqdicial and administrative 
functions, and those strictly guarded and limited 
by law, or by a power greater than itself, or, in 
other words, greater than that of the branch of the 
sovereignty which it represents, the monarchical— 
namely, by the actual sovereign; that is, the three 
branches conjoined. Yet that the modem repre¬ 
sentative of the privy council, namely, the cabinet, 
exercises some quasi legislative functions, appears, 
as wc before remarked, from the mode pursued in 
bringing forward certain important legislative 
measures which the government approve of and 
introduce. 

The sixth article of the act for the farther limi- 

* British and Foreign Review, vol. vi. p 241. 

t.See ante, p. ail, note. 
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tation of the crown, by which persons holding 
ollices of profit under the king, or receiving a pen¬ 
sion from the crown, are declared incapable of 
serving as members of the House of Commons* 
deserves some notice. The formation of a new 
hoard, in 1694, for managing the stamp duties, 
the members of which were incapacitated from sit-* 
ting in parliament, is believed by Mr. Hallam* to 
he the first instance of exclusion on account of em¬ 
ployment, f There is not to be found anything to 
that effect in the act in question. But the exclu¬ 
sion is effecLed by the operation of a clause of a 
previous act.J 

In 1699 a clause was passed incapacitating the 
commissioners, comptrollers, auditors, and other 
oilicers of excise from sitting in parliament.^ But 
the above recited clause in the act of settlement 
excludes all paid servants of the crown, without 
exception, from the highest minister of state to the 
lowest doorkeeper or messenger. If the -clause 
had been strictly enforced there would have been 
a complete separation between the legislative and 
executive departments of our government. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Ilallam one or other of the fol¬ 
lowing results must have been the consequence: 
“ Such a separation and want of intelligence be¬ 
tween the crown and parliament must cither have 
destroyed the one or degraded the other. The 
House of Commons would either, in jealousy and 
passion, have armed the strength of the people to 
subvert the monarchy, or, losing that effective con¬ 
trol over the appointment of ministers, which has 
sometimes gone near to their nomination, would 
have fallen almost into the condition of those states- 
general of ancient kingdoms which have met only 
to be cajoled into subsidies, and give a passive con¬ 
sent to the propositions of the court. ”|| 

But this sweepingly exclusive clause was re¬ 
pealed by the act 4 Anne, c. 8, § 25. And by the 
act 6 Anne, c. 7, § 25, it was enacted “ That no 
person, who should have in his own name, or in 
the name of any person or persons in trust for him 
or for his benefit, any new office or place of profit 
whatsoever under the crown, which at any time 
since the five and twentieth day of October in the 
year of our Lord uie thousand seven hundred and 
five, have been created or erected, or hereafter 
shall be created # or erected, nor any person who 
shall be a commissioner^ sub-commissioner of 
prizes, secretary or receiver of the prizes, nor any 
comptroller of the accounts of the army, nor any 
commissioner of transports, nor any commissioner 
of the sick and wounded, nor any agent for any 
regiment, nor any commissioner for any wine 
licenses, nor any governor or deputy governor of 
any of the plantations, nor any commissioner of 
the navy employed in any of the outports, nor 
ail y person having any pension from the crown 


during pleasure, shall be capable of being elected, 
or of sitting or voting, as a member of the 
House of Commons in any parliament which 
shall he hereafter summoned and holden.”— 
And by the 26th* section of the same statute it 
was provided “ That if any person, being chosen 
a member of the House of Commons, shall accept 
of any office of profit from the crown during such 
time as he shall continue a member, his election 
shall he, and is hereby declared to lie void, and a 
new writ shall issue for a Deselection, as if such 
person so accepting was naturally dead. Provided 
nevertheless that such person shall be capable of 
being again elected, as if his place had not become 
void as aforesaid.”—And by the 27th section it 
was provided, “ That in order to prevent, for the 
future, too great a number of commissioners to 
be appointed or constituted for the executing of 
an otfice, no greater number of commissioners shall 
be made or constituted for the execution of any 
office than have been employed in the execution of 
such respective office at some time before the 
first day of this present parliament.” . 

The seventh clause in the Act of Settlement ef¬ 
fected a most important and beneficial alteration 
in the commissions of the judges, which is some¬ 
times ignorantly attributed to George III. The 
judges’ commissions having formerly been made 
durante placito , it had been the practice, especi¬ 
ally in the latter years of the Stuart dynasty, to dis¬ 
miss those judges who showed any independent 
will of their own in political prosecutions, and this 
system had of course a strong tendency to destroy 
all independence and integrity of character in the 
judges and thus to defeat the very end for which 
judges existed, the pure administration of justice. 
That institution, to which from the time of Henry 
II. “ we have owed,” to borrow the apt and ele¬ 
gant language of Mr. Hallam, “ the uniformity of 
our common law, which would otherwise have 
been split, like that of France, into a multitude of 
local customs; and to which we stilt?'owe the 
assurance, which is felt by the poorest and most 
remote inhabitant of England, that his right is 
weighed by the same incorrupt and acute under¬ 
standing, upon which the decision of the highest 
questions is reposed,”* would have remained 
lamentably imperfect without the reform intro¬ 
duced by this clause, which made the judges’ 
places be held during life or good behaviour, and 
not at the discretion of the crown.f So that now 
a judge cannot be removed from his office, but 
upon the address of both Houses of parliament. 
The commission of William’s judges ran quam diu 
se bene gesserint. “ But the king,” observes Mr. 
Hallam, “ gave an unfortunate instance of his very 
injudicious tenacity of bad prerogatives, in refus¬ 
ing his assent, in 1692, to a bill that had passed 


* Court Hht, fit. 880. 

+ 5 & 6 Will. & Mary, c SI. 
«ie 4 & 5 Will. & Mary. c. si. 
t 6 Will. & Mary, c. 7.} 69. 

i li Win. ili.c. M w®. 

I Court. HU. lit. 857. 


Mr. Hallam citoi it erroneously as 


* Middle Age*, ii. 463. 

t By the 1 Geo. III. c. 83, the judge*am continued in their offices 
during tlieir good behaviour, notwithstanding any demise of the 
crown, which was formerly held immediately to vacate their seat*. 
This probably gave rise to the notion alluded to above, that we owe 
this provision of the Act of Settlement to George III. 
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both Houses, for establishing this independence of 
the judges by law and confirming their salaries.”* 
This and one or two other proceedings of an 
analogous description-form the spots upon William’s 
character, one nevertheless of the brightest and 
greatest in the long list of England’s kings. And 
this is not so small a praise as might be supposed 
from the vulgar notions which are apt to be taken 
up respecting kings in general. If we examine 
the roll of English Jcings from William the Con¬ 
queror downward, we shall find them considerably 
above the herd of mankind, not only in high position 
but in the qualities which enable men to retain that 
position. Indeed all of them (of the earlier ones 
at least) who had not those qualities were thrown 
from their seat, and the reins of government were 
seized by stronger and more dexterous hands. This 
is apparent in the earlier times and in the later. 
The sceptre which a Richard Plantagenct and a 
Charles Stuart could not wield was wrenched from 
their feeble grasp, and wielded by the iron hand 
of a Bolingbrokat* and a Cromwell. But the case 
was altered by the Revolution. The path of the 
English king was, thenceforth marked out by the 
bounds and landmarks of the English law, which 
seemed to say to him, “ Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther.” As there were no longer the same 
dangers to beset a feeble or vicious prince, so 
there was no longer the same scope for the exercise 
of the talents and virtues of one of an opposite 
character. Any one who has read with ordinary 
attention ttys narrative of the civil and military 
transaction! of William’s reign contained in a pre¬ 
ceding chapter will, we think, unless in a more 
than ordinary degree warped by party or religious 
prejudice, readily admit to the full the truth of the 
observation of Mr. Hallam, that “ it must ever be 
an honour to the English crown that it has been 
worn* by so great a man.”f There is a quiet, 
simple, thoroughly unostentatious greatness about 
him, attended with a spirit of toleration and justice, 
in which we know no one that ever occupied the 
English throne that can be compared to him, save 
Cromwell. We say this upon the whole view of 
his character. Some of the earlier Normans may 
have excelled him in talents for war, and in some 
of the talents for administration others (for instance 
Elizabeth) may have excelled him. But if we 
take the whole together—the character at once firm, 
just, humane, and tolerantr—the laborious, simple 
habits—the sound understanding, the calm temper, 
the combination of virtues and of talents, the 
capacity at once for the “ arts of war and peace,” 
we think we may safely say that we shall not 
easily “ look upon his like again.” Mr. Hallam 
has happily hit off, as it appears to us, the whole 
rationale of his position in the following few 
words“ He was, in truth, too great, not for the 
times wherein he was called to action, but for the 
peculiar condition of a king of England after the 
Revolution.” \ 

In 1705 was passed an act (4 Ann. c. 8, inti- 

* Const. Hist. Sii. 802. + Id. 200. J Id. 200. 
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tuled “ An act for the better security of her ma¬ 
jesty’s person and government, and of the succes¬ 
sion to the crown of England in the Protestant 
'linethis was re-enacted, with such alterations 
8B were rendered necessary in consequence of the 
union with Scotland), by 6 Anne, c. 7, intituled 
“ An act for the security of her majesty’s person 
and government, and of the succession to the 
crown of Great Britain in the Protestant line 
and, by that act, all persons maliciously, by 
writing or printing, maintaining the queen not to 
be lawful queen, or that the pretended Prince of 
Wales or any other person had any right to the 
crown, were declared guilty of high treason. 
Preachers and others maintaining this were to incur 
the penalty of premunire. Parliament was not to 
be dissolved by the queen’s death, but to continue 
for six months, unless sooner prorogued or dis¬ 
solved by the person to whom the crown should 
come. And parliament, if in being at the time, was 
to meet immediately after the queen’s death: and 
in case there should be no parliament in being, 
then the last preceding was to meet. The privy 
council was not to be dissolved by the queen’s 
death; nor were the places of the great officers, nor 
any offices civil or military to become void, but their 
holders to continue for six months, unless sooner 
removed by the successor to the crown. On the 
queen’s death the privy council were to cause the 
next protestant successor to be proclaimed, on paiu 
of high treason. In cuse the successor should be 
out of thd realm at the time of the queen’s death, 
seven officers therein named, that is to say, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor or 
lord keeper, the lord high treasurer, the lord 
president of the council, the lord privy seal, the 
lord high admiral, and the lord chief justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, at that time being, were ap¬ 
pointed to be lords justices of Great Britain. The 
successor was empowered, at any time during her 
majesty’s life, by three instruments under her or 
his hand and seal, to nominate and appoint such 
and so many persons, being natural born subjects 
of the realm of Great Britain, as she or he should 
think fit, to be added to the seven officers before 
named, to be lords justices as aforesaid. The 
lords justices were not to dissolve the parliament 
without express directum from the successor, nor 
repeal or alter 13 and " Car. II. c.4, nor an act 
made in Scotland, intituled “ An act for securing the 
protestant religion and presbyterian church govern¬ 
ment.” The lords justices were to take the oaths 
mentioned in the act 1 Will, and Mary, sees. 1. c. 
8, and also the oath therein after enacted to be 
taken after the demise of her majesty without 
issue. If after the death of her majesty without 
issue, and before the arrival of any succeeding 
queen or king in Great Britain, any parliament 
should be called by the lords justices, by writs 
tested in their names, such parliament Bhould not 
be dissolved by the arrival of such successor, but 
should proceed after such arrival without any new 
summons. 
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The substance of the chief provision of the Act 
if Union of the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland (5 Anne, c. 8.) has 'been so fully stated 
in a preceding chapter,* that it docs not seem* 
necessary here to say any more on the subject. 

During this period the benefit of clergy under¬ 
went considerable alteration, to understand which, * 
it will be necessary to refer backwards. When 
we last mentioned benefit of clergyt we stated 
that by statute 4 Hen. VII. c. 13, laymen were 
allowed their clergy only once; and in order to 
distinguish their persons, all laymen who never 
allowed this privilege were to be burnt with a red- 
hot iron in the brawn of the left thumb; and by 
stat. 12 Hen. VII. c. 7, benefit of clergy was taken 
away from any lay person prepcnsedly murder¬ 
ing his lord, master, or sovereign immediate. The 
distinction between learned laymen and real clerks 
in orders was abolished for a time by the statutes 
28 Hen. VIII. c. 1. and 32 Hen. VIII. c. 3, but 
is held to have been virtually restored by statute 
1 Kdw. VI. c. 12, which also enacts that lords of 
parliament and peers of the realm may have the 
benefit of their peerage, equivalent to that of clergy, 
for the first offence (although they cannot read, 
and without being burnt in the hand), for all 
offences then clergyable to commoners, and also 
for the crimes of housebreaking, highway robbery, 
horse-stealing, and robbing of churches. The 
operation of the abuses of benefit of clergy is well 
described in the following passage by Sir William 
Blackstone:— 

“ After this burning the laity, and before it the 
real clergy, were discharged from the sentence of 
the law in the king’s courts, and delivered over to 
the ordinary to be dealt with according to the 
ecclesiastical canons. Whereupon the ordinary, 
nut satisfied with the proofs adduced in the pro¬ 
fane secular court, set himself formally to work 
to make a purgation of the offender by a new 
canonical trial; although he had been previ¬ 
ously convicted by his country, or perhaps by his 
own confession. This trial was held before the 
bishop in person or his deputy, and by a jury of 
twelve clerks: and there, first, the party himself 
was required to make oath of his own innocence; 
next, there was to be the oath of twelve compurga¬ 
tors, who swore they believed he spoke the truth; 
then witnesses were to be examined upon oath, but 
on behalf of the prisoner only; and, lastly, the jury 
were to bring in their verdict upon oath, which 
usually acquitted the prisoner; otherwise, if a 
clerk, he was degraded, or put to penance. A 
learned judge, in the beginning of the last cen¬ 
tury, { remarks with much indignation the vast com¬ 
plication of perjury and subornation of perjury, 
in this solemn farce of a mock trial; the witnesses, 
the compurgators, and the jury, being all of them 
partakers in the guilt: the delinquent party, also, 
though convicted before on the clearest evidence, 
and conscious of his own offence, yet was permitted 
and almost compelled to swear himself not guilty; 

* See ante, p. 19fi. f Vol. ii. p. 755. J Hob. SSI. 


nor was the good bishop himself, under whose 
countenance this scene of wickedness was daily 
transacted, by any means exempt from a share of 
it. And yet by .this purgation the party was 
restored to his credit, his liberty, his lands, and his 
capacity of purchasing afresh, and was entirely 
made a new and an innocent man.”* 

To remedy these abuses, it was enacted by the 
statute 18 Eliz. c. 7, that, after the offender had 
been allowed his clergy, he should not be delivered 
to the ordinary as formerly, but, upon such allow¬ 
ance and burning in the hand, he should forthwith 
be let out of prison, with proviso that the judge 
might, if he thought fit, continue the offender in 
gaol for any time not exceeding a year. “ And 
thus,” says Blackstone, “ the law continued, for 
above a century, unaltered; except only that the 
statute 21 Jac. I. c. 6, allowed that women con¬ 
victed of simple larcenies, under the value of ten 
shillings, should (not properly have the benefit of 
clergy, for they were not called upon to read, but) 
be burned in the hand, and whipped, stocked, or 
imprisoned, for any time not exceeding a year. 
And a similar indulgence, by the statutes 3 and 4 
Will, and Mary c. 9. and 4 and 5 Will, and Mary 
c. 24, was extended to women, guilty of any clergy¬ 
able felony whatsoever; who were allowed once to 
claim the benefit of the statute, in like manner as 
'men might claim the benefit of clergy, and to be 
discharged upon being burned in the hand, and 
imprisoned for any time not exceeding a year. All 
women, all peers, and all male commoners who 
could read were therefore discharged in such 
felonies; absolutely, if clerks in orders; and for 
the first offence, upon burning in the hand, if lay; 
yet all liable (excepting peers) if the judge saw 
occasion, to imprisonment not exceeding, a year; 
and those men, who could not read, if und^r the 
degree of peerage, were hanged.” f 
By the statute 5 Ann. c. 6. § 4, it was enacted 
that-benefit of clergy should be granted to all those 
convicted of any felony for which they were en¬ 
titled to ask it, without requiring them to read by 
way of condition. And by the 2nd and 3rd sec¬ 
tions of the same statute it was enacted that, when 
any person was convicted of any theft or larceny, and 
burnt in the hand for the same, he should also, at 
the discretion of the judge, be committed to the 
house of correction or public workhouse, to be 
there kept to hard labour for any time not less than 
six months, and not exceeding two years; and that if 
the offenders escaped and were retaken, they should 
be committed for any time not less than twelve 
months, and not exceeding four years. It was also 
enacted by the statutes 4 Geo. I. c. 11, and 6 Geo. I. 
c. 23, that when any persons should be convicted 
of any larceny, either grand or petit, or any feloni¬ 
ous stealing or taking of money, or goods and 
chattels, either from the person or the house of any 
other, or in any other manner, and who by the law 
should be entitled to the benefit of clergy, and liable 
only to the penalties of burning in the hand or 

1 4 Com. £ t 4 Com. 369. 

4 E 2 
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whipping, the court in their discretion, instead of 
such burning in the hand or whipping, might direct 
such offenders to be transported to America* for 
seven yearsand that if they returned, or were 
seen at large in this kingdom within that time, it 
should be felony without benefit of clergy. These 
various successive changes in our penal statutes in¬ 
dicate so many Bteps in the progress from a rude 
and barbarous to a comparatively humanised state 
of society. Perhaps hardly any truer index could 
be used to measure either the advance made, or 
the various gradations of ,the Beale passed over to 
attain that point. 

In the year 1710 was passed an act, by the 
courtesy of those who made it, intituled “ An act 
for securing the freedom of parliament, by the 
farther qualifying the members to sit in the House 
of Commons,”t by the 1st section of which it is 
enacted “ that, from and after the determination 
of the then parliament, no person shall be capable 
to sit or vote as a member of the House of Com¬ 
mons, for any county, city, borough, or cinque 
port, within that part of Great Britain called 
England, the dominion of Wales, and town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, who shall not have an estate, 
freehold or copyhold, for his own life, or for some 
greater estate, cither in law or equity, to and for 
his own use and benefit, of or in lands, tenements 
or hereditaments, over and above what will satisfy 
and clear all incumbrances that may affect the 
same, lying or being within that part of Great 
Britain culled England, the dominion of Wales, 
and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, of the respective 
annual value hereafter limited, videlicet, the annual 
value of six hundred pounds, above reprises, for 
every knight of a shire; and the annual value of 
three hundred pounds, above reprises, for every 
citizcp, burgess, or baron of the cinque ports.” 
By section 2nd it was provided that the act 
should not extend to the eldest son of a peer, or of 
a person qualified to serve as knight of a shire. 
And by section 3rd it was provided that the uni¬ 
versities might elect and return members as for¬ 
merly. By section 4th a mortgagee cannot derive 
from the mortgaged estate a qualification to sit in 
parliament, unless he has been in possession seven 
years. 

The celebration of clandestine marriages in the 
Flcet| and other places having given rise to “great 
mischief and -inconveniences” (as the preamble 
of the act says), an act was passed (26 Geo. II. c. 
33) “ for the better preventing of clandestine 
marriages.” It was ordered by this act that all 
banns of matrimony should be published in manner 
therein particularly mentioned, and that the mar- 
riage should be solemnised in one of the churches 

* By 19 Geo. iii. c. 34. power wu given to the court to transport to 
any part Iwyonrt the sens, 
t St. 9 Ann. c. 6. 

j Books were presetted respecting such marriage; but, from the 
many fabricated entries which they were found to contain, various 
judges have refused to receive them in evidence. Mr. Justice Le 
Illanc refused to receive such on entry in evidence, as living no more 
than a private memorandum made by somebody who had no 
authority to make it, and who might put down anything he pleased, 
whuther true or false. 
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where such bluing had been published. Notice of 
the names, places of abode, and times of residence 
was to be given to the minister seven days at the 
'least before the publication of the banns. The 
minister was declared not punishable for solemnis¬ 
ing marriages after banns published between 
persons, both or one of whom should be under the 
age of twenty-one years, where the parents or 
guardians give no notice of dissent; but, where 
such dissent should be publicly declared, publica¬ 
tion of banns was to be void. Licences were to be 
granted to solemnise marriages, in the church or 
chapel of such parish only where one of the 
parties should have resided for four weeks imme¬ 
diately before. There was a reservation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s right to grant special 
licences. Marriages solemnised by licence without 
consent of the parents or guardians, where either 
of the parties (not being a widower or widow) 
should be under age, were declared void. The 
churchwardens were to provide books, in which 
were to be registered all marriages and banns; 
the said registers were to be signed by the mi¬ 
nister, and the books were to belong to the parish, 
and to be kept for public use. Marriages were to 
be solemnised in the presence of two or more cre¬ 
ditable witnesses besides the minister, and were to 
be registered and signed by the minister, parties, 
and witnesses.* 

The statute 7 Ann. c. 12. (passed in consequence, 
of the arrest of an ambassador of Peter the Great, 
Czar of Muscovy, for a debt of fifty pounds), after 
reciting that “several turbulent and disorderly 
persons had in a most outrageous manner insulted 
the person of his excellency Andrew Arlemonowitz 
Maluenf\ ambassador extraordinary of his Czarish 
majesty, Emperor of Great Russia, her majesty’s 
good friend and ally, by arresting him and taking 
him by violence out of his coach in the public 
street, and detaining him in custody for several 
hours in contempt of the protection granted by 
her majesty, contrary to the law of nations, and 
in prejudice of the rights and privileges which 
ambassadors and other public ministers, authorised 
and received as such, have at all times been there¬ 
by possessed of, and ought to be kept sacred and 
inviolableenacts that for the future all process 
whereby the person of any ambassador or other 
public ministers of any foreign prince or state, 
authorised and received as such by her majesty, 
her heirs or successors, or of his domestic or 
domestic servant, may be arrested, or his goods 
distrained or seized, shall be utterly null and void; 
and all persons prosecuting such process, and all 
attomies and solicitors prosecuting and soliciting 
in such case, and all officers executing such pro* 
cess, sh$ll be deemed violators of the law of 
nations and disturbers of the public repose, and 
shall suffer such penalties and corporal punish' 

• The above statute i* repealed by the 8 Geo. IV. c. 75: fro*; 
which the 4 Geo. IV. c. 76, aufeied chiefly in title, that it did « nl 
make void clandestine marriages, but inflirted densities on the j*f 
ties. The last marriage act U the 6 8c 7 Will. IV. c. 86, which urn* 
into operation in March, 1837. 
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mcnt aa the lord chancellor or lord keeper, and 
the two chief justices, or any two of them, shall 
think fit. But it is provided that no trader within 
the description of the Bankrupt Laws, who shalf 
he in the service of any ambassador, shall have 
any manner of benefit by this act; and that no 
person shall be proceeded against as having ar-* 
rested the servant of an ambassador or public 
minister by virtue of this act, unless the name of 
such servant be first registered in the office of one 
of the principal secretaries of state, and by such 
secretary transmitted to the sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex, who shall hang up the same in some 
public place in their offices * 

By statute 1 Anne, st. 1, c. 7. § 5, the crown lands 
and hereditaments (except advowsons) in England 
and Wales are made inalienable, except that they 
nmy be leased for thirty years, or three lives, under 
the following restrictions: — That the tenant be 
liable to punishment for waste; and there be 
reserved upon every such grant, lease or assuranee, 
respectively, the ancient or most usual rent, or 
more, or such rent as hath been reserved, yielded, 
and paid for such of the said mapors, messuages, 
lands, tenements, rents, tithes, or other heredita¬ 
ments as shall be therein contained, for the greater 
part of twenty years before the making thereof; 
and where no such rent shall have beeu reserved 
or payable, that then upon every such grant, lease, 
or assurance, there be reserved a reasonable rent, 
not being under the third part of the clear yearly 
value of such of the said manors, messuages, lands, 
tenements, tithes, or other hereditaments as shall 
he contained in such lease or grant; and that such 
respective Tents be made payable to her majesty, 
her heirs or successors, who shall make such lease 
or grant, and to her or their heirs or successors, 
during the whole term or time of the continuance 
thereof respectively. 

By the act 15 Geo. II. c. 22, a great number of 
inferior officers of government were excluded from 
the House of Commons. It is thereby enacted “ that 
no person who shall be commissioner of the revenue 
in Ireland, or commissioner of the navy or vic¬ 
tualling offices, nor any deputies or clerks in any 
of the said offices, or in any of the several offices 
following; that is to say, the office of lord high 
treasurer, or the commissioners of the treasury, or 
of the auditor of the receipt of his majesty’s ex¬ 
chequer, or of the tellers of the exchequer, or of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, or of the lord high 
admiral, or the commissioners of the admiralty, 
or of the paymasters of the army, or of the navy, or 
of his majesty’s principal secretaries of state, or of 
the commissioners^f the salt, or of the commis¬ 
sioners of the stamps, or of the commissioners of 
appeals, or of the commissioners of wine licences, 
of of the commissioners of hackney coaches, or of 
the commissioners of hawkers and pedlars, nor any 
persons having any office, civil or military, within 

* In the caw of Viveash t>. Beclicr, 3 M. & 8. 284, it wat deter¬ 
mined by the court of King’* Bench that a consul was not a public 
mmiitor within the meaning of this statute, and therefore not within 
its protection. 


the island of Minorca, or in Gibraltar, other limn 
officers having commissions in any regiment 
there only, shall be capable of being elected, or of 
sitting or voting .as a member of the House of 
Commons, in any parliament which shall be here¬ 
after summoned and holden.” 

During the period of which we are now treating, 
bribery at elections, particularly that species of it 
which is technically termed “ treating,”—that is, 
bribing the poorer electors with drink and food,— 
begins to make a prominent figure in our political 
annals. Among the earlier occasions on which 
this appeared, one signal instance was the general 
election that took place immediately after l)r. Sa- 
cheverell’s trial.* This practice is usually cited 
as an instance of gross corruption and breach of 
the principles of our constitution. There is more 
in it, however, than this. Like all similar pheno¬ 
mena, when of frequent and extensive recurrence, 
it indicates something beyond the mere breach of 
the letter of a theory or formula. Viewed with 
reference to the future,—to coming events as well 
as past,—it indicates a notion of some form and 
degree of power lodged in those who are thus 
bribed either with money or strong drink. Men 
do not give either money or money’s worth for 
nothing. And where people are worth bribing or 
treating, they are of some consideratibn. At the 
time we speak of the poorer classes of France, 
Spain, or Italy were not bribed or treated—no 
more were those of England in the time of the 
Tudors. And why ? Simply because they were 
not worth it. Men who had money to spend in 
exchange for power then, spent it in feeing, in 
securing the favour and interest of some court 
minion or favourite. The bribery and treating at 
elections, then, are to be viewed as a sign of the 
times,—as a sure sign that political power haB 
changed hands,—and that some portion of it at 
least has been lodged in the hands of those who 
are thus paid in money or drink for it. The 
morality of thus purchasing or thus selling such 
power is a totally different question. But the fact 
is thereby established that there was a strong con¬ 
viction in the minds of the purchasers that the 
vendors had some of the commodity in question to 
sell. 

During the present period a good many acts 
were passed relative to the selection of juries, the 
mode of conducting trials, &c., some of which will 
require to be briefly noticed. 

By the stat. 4 and 5 Will, and Mary, c. 24, § 15, 
all jurors were to have 10L a year in England and 
6/. in Wales, of freehold or copyhold lands or 
tenements within the county. This is the first 
time that copyholders (as such) were admitted to 
serve upon juries in any of the king’s courts, 
though they had before been admitted to serve in 
some of the sheriffs’ courts, by statutes 1 Ric. III. 
c. 4, and 19 Hen. VII. c. 13. By stat. 6 and 7 
Will. III. c. 4, § 3 and 4 (continued 1 Anne, 
c. 11, and made perpetual 9 Geo. I. c. 8), apothe- 

• Sec ante, p. 344, 
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caries within London and seven miles thereof, and 
country apothecaries who had served seven years, 
were exempted from serving the offices of con¬ 
stable, scavenger, and other parish and ward 
offices, and from serving upon juries. By the 
7 and 8 Will. III. c. 32, § 10, so much of the 
stat. 4 and 5 Will, and Mary, c. 24, as related to 
the returning of jurors, was continued for seven 
years, • and again by 1 Anne, stat. 2, c. 13, for 
seven years more, and made perpetual by 6 Geo. 
II. c. 37. By stat. 3 Geo. II. c. 25, § 18, any 
leaseholder for the term of five hundred years ab¬ 
solute, or for any term determinable on one or 
more life or lives, of the yearly value of 20/. or 
upwards over and above the reserved rent payable 
thereout, is qualified to serve upon juries. 

The stat. 24 Geo. II. c. 18, § 2, contains the 
following clause regulating the fees allowed to 
jurymen :—“ And whereas complaints are fre¬ 
quently made of the great and extravagant fees 
paid to jurymen returned under the authority of 
the said recited acts, be it enacted, by the autho¬ 
rity aforesaid, that no person who shall, after the 
said first day of Easter Term, serve upon any jury 
appointed or returned by authority of any of the 
said acts, shall be allowed or take for serving on 
any sich jury more than the sum of money which 
the judge who tries the issue or issues shall think 
just and reasonable, not exceeding the sum of one 
pound one shilling, except in causes wherein a 
view hath been or shall be directed.” 

By the 4th section of the same statute it is 
enacted that no challenge shall be taken to any 
panel of jurors for want of a knight’s being re¬ 
turned in bucIi panel. 

By the statute 3 Geo. II. c. 25, it is ordered 
that the sheriff or officer shall not return a sepa¬ 
rate panel for every separate cause, as formerly ; 
but the same panel for every cause to be tried at 
the same assizes, containing not less than forty- 
eight nor more than seventy-two jurors; and that 
their names, being written on tickets, shall be put 
into a box or glass, and, when each cause is called, 
twelve of those persons whose names shall be first 
drawn out of the box shall be sworn upon the 
jury, unless absent, challenged, or excused, or 
unless a previous view ofrthe messuages, lands, or 
place in question shall have been thought neces¬ 
sary by the court: in which case six or more of 
the jurors returned, to be agreed on by the parties, 
or named by a judge or other proper officer of the 
court, shall be appointed by special writ of habeas 
corpora or distringas , to have the matters in ques¬ 
tion shown to them by two persons named in the 
writ, and then such of the jury as have had the 
view, or so many of them as appear, shall be the 
first sworn on the inquest. A 

By the 15th section of the same statute, either 
party is entitled, upon motion, to have a special 
jury struck upon the trial of any issue, as well at 
the assizes as at bar, such party paying the extra¬ 
ordinary expense, unless [24 Geo. II. c. 18, § 1] 
the judge before whom the pause is tried shall. 


immediately after the trial, certify in open court, 
under his hand, upon the back of the record, that 
the same was a cause proper to be tried by a spe¬ 
cial jury. 

By the stat. 14 Geo. II. c. 17, it is enacted that 
if, after issue joined, the plaintiff neglect to bring 
on such issue to be tried according to the course 
and practice of the court, the court may give judg¬ 
ment as in case of nonsuit. And judgment givei^, 
by this act was to have the like force as judgment 
on nonsuit; and the defendant on such judgment 
was to have costs. 

By stat. 12 Geo. I. c. 31, intituled “ An Act 
for the better regulating trials by Nisi Prius in 
the county of Middlesex,” it is recited that, by 
an act of parliament made in the eighteenth 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, intituled 
* An Act for the trial of Nisi Prius in the county 
of Middlesex,’ power was respectively given to the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, the Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the Common Pleas, and the Chief Baron of 
the Court of Exchequer for the time being, and in 
the absence or default of any of them, to two other 
judges or barons of the same several courts where 
it shall happen either of the same chief justices, 
or chief baron for the time being, to be absent, to 
try issues as justices of Nisi Prius for thgsaid 
county of Middlesex within the term time, or 
within four days next after the end of any term; 
and that the restraining the time for such trials, 
after the term, to four days, had frequently occa¬ 
sioned delay of justice, and the requiring the pre¬ 
sence of two judges or barons, in the absence of 
any of them the said chief justices or chief baron, 
was found by experience to be very inconvenient: 
and then it is enacted that it may be lawful for 
the two chief justices and the chief baron, and in 
their absence for any other judge or baron, as 
justices of Nisi Prius for the said county of Mid¬ 
dlesex, in term or within eight days after, to try 
issues at Nisi Prius. 

We mentioned, in a former Chapter,* that by 
stat. 36 Edw. III. stat. 1, c. 15, it Was enacted 
that from henceforth all pleas should be pleaded, 
shown, defended, answered, debated, and judged 
in the English tongue, but entered and enrolled in 
Latin. This Latin, which succeeded the French 
for the entry and enrolment of pleas, continued in 
use till the time of Cromwell, when, among “ other 
innovations in the law,” as Blackatone terms them, 
or law reforms ,%b others might term them, the 
language of our records .was altered and turned 
into English. “But,” says Blackstone, “at the > 
restoration of King Charles, this novelty was no 
longer countenanced; the practisers finding it very 
difficult to express themselves so concisely or sig¬ 
nificantly in any other language but the Latin.” 

“ And thus it continued,” adds Blackttane, “ with¬ 
out any sensible inconvenience till about the year 
1730.”t But, whether the inconvenience was felt 
or not before the year 1730, it began to be felt 
then or very soon after, if we lfaay trust the pre- 

* S«e vol. i. p. ISO. f Com. lit. US. 
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amble of the statute 4 Geo. II. c. 26, passed in 
1731, which asserts that “ many and great mis¬ 
chiefs do frequently happen to the subjects of this 
kingdom from the proceedings in courts of justice 
being in an unknown language, those who are 
summoned and impleaded having no knowledge or 
understanding of what is alleged for or against* 
them in the pleadings of their lawyers and attor- 
jyies, who use a character not legible to any but 
persons practising the law.” “ To remedy these 
great mischiefs, and to protect the lives and for¬ 
tunes of the subjects of that part of Great Britain 
called England, more effectually than heretofore, 
from the peril of being ensnared or brought in dan¬ 
ger by forms and proceedings in courts of justice, 
in an unknown language, this statute enacted that 
all proceedings in courts of justice in England, 
and in the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, should 
be in the English language only, and Bhould be 
written ip'itudi' a common legible hand and cha¬ 
racter, *s the; .acts of parliament are usually in- 
grossed in, and the lines and words of the same 
to be written at least as close as the said acts 
usually are, and not in any hand commonly called 
court handy and in words at length, and not ab¬ 
breviated. Blackstone ascribes the following en- 
conveniences to this alteration: that now many 
clerks and attorneys are hardly able to read, much. 
less to understand, a record even of so modem a 
date as the reign of George I.: and that it has 
much enhanced the expense of all legal proceed¬ 
ings ; for, since the practisers are confined (for the 
sake of the stamp duties, which are thereby consi¬ 
derably increased) to write only a stated number 
of words in a sheet, and as the English language, 
through the multitude of its particles, t is much 
more verbose than the Latin, it follows, that the 
number of tlje sheets must be very much aug¬ 
mented by the charge.* Two years after another 
act, 6 Geo. II. c. 14, was passed, which allows all 
technical words to continue in the usual language. 

By the Btatute 9 and 10 Will. III. c. 17, in¬ 
land bills of exchange of hi. or upwards, payable 
at a certain number of days, weeks, or months 
after date thereof, and after acceptance, and three 
days after they are due, may be protested; the 
protest, or notice of such protest, to be sent within 
fourteen days after it is made to the party from 
whom the said bills were received. And by stat. 
3 and 4 Anne, c. 9, a like remedy is given upon 
promissory notes; and in the case of a party re¬ 
fusing to underwrite a bill of exchange, it is enacted 
that such bill may be protested for non-acceptance. 

h “The Act of Settlement,” says Mr.Hallam, 
“ was the seal of our constitutional laws, the com¬ 
plement of the Revolution itself and the Bill of 
Rights, the last great statute which restrains the 
power of the crown, and manifests, in any conspi¬ 
cuous degree, a jealousy of parliament in behalf of 

9 In a note, he give* Men instance, that the three words" seem- 
«« /emnm itahUi" are now converted into seven; " according to 
the form of the statute." 


its own and. the subjects* privileges.”* At this 
point of our progress it will be convenient to take 
a view (which will necessarily be a cursory one) 
of the two great parties of Whig and Tory, which, 
since the Revolution, have figured so much in our 
political annals. It is evident that, before the 
Revolution, while there was a continual struggle 
going on between the king and the parliament, the 
two great parties would be the king on the one 
hand, the parliament on the other. To be sure, a 
few members of the parliamentary body would 
take part with the king, partly perhaps from an. in¬ 
dependent love of monarchical superiority, partly 
from interest and immediate connexion with the 
monarchy; but these would be too inconsiderable 
to deserve to be regarded as a party in themselves, 
or even as a limb of the party represented by the 
king. This is the’ subject presented under one 
aspect. Under another, as we have already seen,t 
we may consider the parliament as made up of two 
or three parties. But these are only to be consi¬ 
dered as expressing different shades of political 
opinion, which, though they might be, and, in¬ 
deed, were, the precursors of great events, yet 
exercised no immediate practical influence on the 
government of the country, not as the representa¬ 
tives of opinions which by turns swayed the'coun¬ 
cils of the state. Even when the king and parlia¬ 
ment came to an open rupture, and a considerable 
number of the latter joined the king, we do not 
think that there can, then, be considered as exist¬ 
ing any parties but the king on the one hand, and 
the parliament on the other; or that those who 
sided with the king can, with any accuracy, be 
called Tories (as, for instance, Mr. Hallam has 
said Lord Clarendon was a Tory), any more than 
that those who 9 pposed the king can be called 
Whigs. 

The terms Whig and Tory took their rise about 
the year 1679, though, according to Roger North,! 
Tory had the start of Whig about a year. It 
'(Tory) seems to have been applied first to the 
Duke of York’s friends and supporters, who were 
originally called Yorkists. “ That,” says Roger 
North, “ served for mere distinction, but did not 
scandalise or reflect enough. Then they came to 
Tantivyy which implied mling post to Rome. . . . 
Then, observing that me duke favoured Irish¬ 
men, all his friends, or those accounted such, by 
appearing against the exclusion (of the Duke of 
York), were straight become lrishy and so wild 
Irishy thence BogtrotterSy and, in the copia of the 
factious language, the word Tory was entertained, 
which signified the most despicable savages among 
the wild Irish, and, being a vocal clever-sounding 
word, readily pronounced, it kept hold, and took 
possession of the foul mouths of the faction; and 
everywhere, as those men passed, we could observe 
them breathe little else but Tory, together with 
oaths and damnation.”§ On the other hand, the 
party thus named, “ according,” continues Roger, 

• Const. Hist. iii. 868. + Book^viL ch. S. 

X Examen, p. 380. f Ibid. 
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“ to the fctoftinon law* of scolding, considered 
which way W make payment for so much of Tory 
ag they had been treated with, and to clear scores.” 
After beating about for some time, and trying 
various words, such as True Blues, Birmingham 
Protestants (by the latter alluding to false groats 
counterfeited at that place), they hit upon Whig, 
which, says Roger North, “ was very significative, 
as well as ready, being vernacular in Scotland 
(from whence it was borrowed) for corrupt and 
souir whey. Immediately the train took, and, 
upon the first trial of the experiment, it ran like 
wildfire, and became general. And so the ac¬ 
count of Tory was balanced, and soon began to 
run up a sharp score on the other side.”* In his 
life of his brother, the lord keeper, Roger, with 
characteristic naivete, compares the Tories to the 
primitive Christians, inasmuch as they accounted 
for their glory what was intended for their re¬ 
proach, t In its origin, then, the word Tory was 
used to signify those who favoured James Duke of 
York, afterwards James II., and in the earlier 
stage of its existence it might be considered as 
nearly synonymous with Jacobite. Whig , on the 
contrary, signified those who especially favoured 
and nromdfed the. Revolution of 1688; and, as 
mignt be expected, the party called Whig held the 
ascendancy in the administraiion for a consider¬ 
able time after the Revolution. Even King Wil¬ 
liam, however, adopted to a considerable extent 
the policy of balancing one party by the other; 
nor can there be said to have been a pure Whig 
administration in any part of the reign of Anne.; 
for even Godolphin and Marlborough, who for 
some time figured as Whigs, came into power as 
Tories. In the latter part of Anne’s reign, again, 
Harley and Bolingbroke were at the head of a 
pure Tory cabinet. But on the accession of 
George I/the Whigs regained power, which they 
kept during the whol^of that and the succeeding 
reign. 

In regard to the distinctive principles of Whigs 
and Tories, it may be convenient to refer for illus¬ 
tration to the respective parties of the king and 
parliament which had preceded them. Neither 
did the Tories go so far as the Royalists on the 
one hand, nor the Whigs so far as the parliament 
men on the other. The Tories were not for an 
absolute monarchy, nor the Whigs for a republic. 
They both agreed in being in favour of a here¬ 
ditary monarchy, and of two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and also, to a certain extent, of the church 
as by law established. They differed in this, that, 
while the Whigs were in favour of progressive 
reform -of institutions so as to adapt them to the 
new forms and wants of society as it advanced, 
the Tories were for leaving things as they were, 
either denying the existence of anything bad in 
the system, or saying that it was impossible to 
remove or destroy the bad parts without destroying 
the good at the same time. One strong feature of 

* Eumes, p. 820 . 

t Life of Lord Keeper Guildford, vol. ii. p. 81 , edit, 1812 . 


contrast between them, too, was, that the Tory 
was lesB in favour of toleration, and much more in 
favour of the power, splendour, and dignity of the 
“church than the Whig. 

The incorporation of the ancient kingdom of 
1 Scotland with that of England during the period 
now under review, renders it desirable that we 
should make a few remarks respecting the consti¬ 
tution and government of the former country. ^ 

The form of government in Scotland, at the time 
when we begin first to meet with any authentic 
records of it was, as we have seen, a monarchy 
with feudal institutions, assimilated to the Anglo- 
Norman, which the Scottish kings appeared studious 
to imitate. Wherein the Scottish parliament resem¬ 
bled and wherein it differed from the English has 
already appeared. The leading distinction, at least 
in the practical working of the constitutions of the 
two countries, was the power of the aristocracy in 
Scotland—we say practical, for theoretically the 
king might appear to possess as much power in 
Scotland as he did in England. The characteristic 
feature of the Scottish constitution in theory was 
the power given to the “ Lords of the Articles.” 

“ We do notread,” observes Mr. Hallam, “ of any 
opposition in parliament to what the lords of the 
articles thought fit to propound. Those who dis¬ 
liked the Government stood aloof from such meet¬ 
ings, where the sovereign was in his vigour, and 
had sometimes crushed a leader of faction by a 
sudden stroke of power; confident that they could 
better frustrate the execution of laws than their 
enactment, and that questions of right and privilege 
could never be tried so advantageously as in the 
field. Hence it is, as I have already observed, 
that we must not look to the statute-book of Scot¬ 
land for many limitations of monarchy.” * 

The kings of Scotland had their hula or curia 
regis. The jurisdiction of this court came in time 
to be transferred to a tribunal composed of regular 
lawyers, called the CouTt of Session, as the juris¬ 
diction of the corresponding court in England was 
transferred to the present courts of Westminster 
Hall, though the change took place much later in 
Scotland than in England. But the Court of 
Session possessed no criminal jurisdiction : the 
hereditary jurisdictions remained unaffected for 
some ages, though the king’s two justiciaries, 
replaced afterwards by a court of six judges, went 
their circuit*even through those counties wherein 
charters of royalty had been granted. Two re¬ 
markable innovations seem to have accompanied, 
or to have been not far removed in time from, the 
first formation of the Court of Session; the discon¬ 
tinuance of juries in civil causes, and the adoption 
of so many principles from the Roman law as 
have given the jurisprudence of Scotland a very 
different character from our own.”t 

The sufferings which Scotland endured under 
the Stuarts during the latter years of their accursed 
yoke are painted by Mr. Hallam with a few power- 

* Const. Hitt. iii. 411. f Hallam, ibid. 
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ful strokes in some passages of the chapter which 
he has devoted to the* Constitutional History of 
Scotland. “There was in fact,” he says,* 

“ a very striking difference in the circumstances of 
the two kingdoms. In the one, there had been 
illegal acts and unjustifiable severities; but it was, 
at first sight, no very strong case for national* 
resistance, which stood rather on a calculation of 
expediency than an instinct of self-preservation or 
"ah impulse of indignant revenge. But in the other, 
it had been a tyranny, dark as that of the most 
barbarous ages; despotism, which in England, was 
scarcely in blossom, had born its bitter and poison¬ 
ous fruits: no word of slighter import than for¬ 
feiture could be chosen to denote the national 
rejection of the Stuart line.” 

After considering briefly the arguments for and 
against the Union, and characterising the measure 
as “ an experiment of such hazard that every lover 
of his country must have consented in trembling, or 
revolted from it with disgust,” Mr. Hallam arrives 
at the following, we think, just conclusion :t—•“ But 
it is always to be kept in mind, as the best justifi¬ 
cation of those who came into so great a sacrifice 
of natural patriotism, that they gave up no excellent 
form of polity; that the Scots constitution had never 
produced the people’s happiness; that their parlia¬ 
ment was bad in its composition, and in practice 
little else than a factious and venal aristocracy; that 
they had before them the alternatives of their present 
condition, with the prospect of unceasing discon¬ 
tent, half suppressed by unceasing corruption, or of 
a more honourable, but very precarious, separation 
of the two kingdoms, the renewal of national wars 
and border* feuds, at a cost the power of the two 
could never endure, and at a hazard of ultimate con¬ 
quest, wlpch, with all her pride and bravery, the 
experience of the last generation had shown to be 
no impossible term of the contest.” 

This is in fact most true. The Scottish parlia¬ 
ment—the Scottish constitution was “ in practice 
little else than a factious and venal aristocracy.” 
A few remarks illustrative of it, as compared 
with other aristocracies that have made a figure in 
the world’s annals, will throw further light on the 
subject. 

There are some points of resemblance, though 
more of difference, between the Scottish aristocracy 
and the ancient Roman. Among the points of 
resemblance were the non-existence in both cases 
of a middle class, and the custom of the Scottish 
noble’s placing hiB strength in the strength or num¬ 
ber of his “following,” or vassals, and the Homan 
noble’s placing his in the number of his “clients.” 
And as the nominal sovereign in Scotland, the king, 
attempted in vain, by legislative enactment, to 
diminish the magnitude of those feudal retinues, 
so also did the nominal sovereign of Rome, as 
appears from the attempt to pass such laws as the 
Fabia de ambituvel numero sectatonm.\ 

• Cocut. Hilt. iii. 441. 
t Count. HUt. iii. 462. 
t Hduwcii HUt. Jur. Bom. i. xeix. 


The leading points of difference were the careful 
and systematic education of the Roman in thes arts 
both of peace and war, his consequent knowledge 
of the laws of his country and aptitude for thebun- 
ness of government, as well as the leading of 
armies. Hence another grand distinctions The 
Roman perpetrated his injustice and oppression 
under the colour of law; the Scottish noble in 
defiance of law. The Venetian oligarchy resembled 
more the Roman than the Scottish in their deeper 
policy and better union among themselves. The 
French nobility, before they finally fell before the 
power of the monarch, wielded by the iron hand 
of Richelieu, rather resembled the Scottish. The 
Scottish aristocracy, being mostly of the Anglo 
Norman race, possessed originally, along with the 
courage and energy, some portion of the policy and 
astutenesss of that remarkable people. The greatest 
champions of Scottish independence against the 
encroaching ambition of the Anglo-Norman kings, 
Robert Bruce and William Wallace, (for he too is 
said to have been of Anglo-Norman descent), were 
of the same race with those kings und their 
chivalry. But the tendency of the Anglo-Normans in 
Scotland (as in Ireland, though m a less degree than 
in Scotland), was to degenerate, to fall back to the 
level of the inferior civilisation of the people among 
whom they had settled. So that we see in the govern¬ 
ment of Scotland, throughout the greater portion of 
its history, only a wild and rude, a sanguinary and 
ferocious, and in its later stages, until its absorption 
in the milder influences and more advanced civili¬ 
sation of England, a selfish, a factious, and venal 
oligarchy, redeemed by few even of the savage 
virtues; and latterly by almost none of the heroic 
deeds which, like stars seen here and there amidst 
dark clouds, had shone through the barbaric dark¬ 
ness of its earlier history. 

The Roman law ingrafted into that of Scotland, 
as into that of the other natjpns of modern Europe, 
appears to have exercised little or no influence upon 
.the character of the aristocracy. In none of them 
did the nobility adopt the profound policy of the 
Roman aristocracy of monopolising the legal know¬ 
ledge as well as the military rank of the state. 
Gibbon indeed mentions an instance of a patrician 
lawyer,* whose shrewd and haughty reply, when he 
was asked to commit his knowledge to writing, 
seems to indicate that he was to a certain extent 
aware of this policy. While on the other hand 
Blackstone’s remark that “the concealment (of 
the laws from the people by the lawyers of ancient 
Rome) was ridiculous evinces as complete an 
ignorance of it. It was not merely the power 
that was the necessary concomitant of the tech¬ 
nical legal knowledge ; there was the acqui¬ 
sition of the habits of business and thought, 
particularly of business, or of practical as distin¬ 
guished from speculative employment of the in- 

• Raoul de Tabatie, who. in answer to the prayer of King Amanri 
that he would commit hie knowledge to writing, declared •* que de 
ce qu’ il savoit, ne ferait il ja nul borgoia ion pareil, ne nut ngo 
homme lettre.”— Gibbon, Decline und Fo/f.chap.blji. 
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which fitted the BflidRn: patri^s at .bjiipe 
political and military'^ kftders^fuitf xe^4ered 
• ihem aa a body the mosf-con^tmate ftr&iieQl 
.statesmen that the worlihw ;?4^etelat.. : ;. 

' x ,t . .X , 'n 11 #'' fc j| * 1 \ i # * Y. - di ,* ^ I | 

. the 

years, over wh'i«Kij$ >4x,- atb’tyfcw enga#$ 

portion of 5“ :tb$ * itotipjpal 

industry. ab,straot^l fott&^jqieS^ bf "govern-;, 
mpat—contijiued ptygr^ivejy/‘to*’ iqcfesisp • aiw} 
many im»pvat|oM^efe afl$ introduced* fronr t|ta!e* 
to thpe hotH;ih fh^ jtjftortiftoi^nt'ofthfe^rdei^f 
taxation-land jn,tbe'experidi&re*of itaproduoe. A 
slight; notice, ;pf* the most remarkable pafticuldrs 
presented Iby a subject, a" full account oJpwhich 
would fill^volumcs, all that can be here, at¬ 
tempted.' "* 

At the end of tlitf reign of James II. the public 
income, or, as it was called, the revenue of the 
crown, amounted to about two millions sterling.* 
In 1701, the last year of William’s reign, it is 
stated at 3,895,205/.; of which the customs 
yielded 1,539,100/.; the excise 986,004/.; the 
land-tax 989,965/.; the .post-office 130,399/.; 
and various, small taxes 2^737/. Even by this 
account, then, taxation had been nearly doubled in 
the course of the twelve years that succeeded the 
Revolution. But the income of this year was con¬ 
siderably below the average of the whole reign, in 
the thirteen years of which it appears that the total 
receipts of the exchequer amounted to not less 
than seventy-two millions sterling, giving an ave¬ 
rage annual income of nearly five millions and a 
half. 

Of the seventy-two millions the land-tax pro¬ 
duced about nineteen, the customs above thirteen, 
the excise above thirteen and a half, various polls $ 
or capitation taxes about two and a half, the post- 
office, along with some arrears of hearth-money, 
about two; about eight millions were derived 
from stamp duties, duties on glass and earthen¬ 
ware, lotteries, and a variety of other taxes, and in 
part also from certain financial operations, such as 
the sale of annuities, which would be more pro¬ 
perly described as the borrowing of money than 
the raising of it by taxation; finally, above thir¬ 
teen millions were directly raised by loan. 

From the beginning to the end of the reign 
there were expended, upon the navy nearly twenty 
millions, upon the army about twenty-two mil¬ 
lions, upon the ordnance about three millions, and 
upon what was then called the civil list (which, 
however, included various charges besides the ex¬ 
penses, of the household) nearly nine millions, or 
about 650,000/. per annum. The rest went for 
the payment of interest on money borrowed (an 
item which absorbed above five millions in the 
course of the reign), for the payment of annuities, 
lottery prizes, and interest due to the Bank 
(making about three millions more), for the ex¬ 


pense of a retcoinage of the silver money in 1696 
(qbove two millions and a halt), and to meet a 
grqat .variety of small charges. Above three 
millions of the money directly raised by loan was 

■ 0f the old sofirces of revenue the hearth-money 
-was the principal,' if not the only, tax that was re- 
lirtUuisKed in .the course of this reign: it was 
abolished by parliament, as “ grievous to the 
people,” immediately after the Revolution. A tajf*“ 
.imposed on,the stock of the India and other pub¬ 
lic companies in 1692 was also repealed in the 
following year ; and certain duties on glass and 
earthenware, imposed in 1605, were taken off in 
1698 and 1699. 

At the dose of William’s reign the public reve¬ 
nue consisted o£ the following branches:— 

I. This Customs; comprehending—1. The 
Tonnage and Poundage Duties , called the' Old 
Subsidy , or Subsidy Inwards ;f 2. The Petty 
Customs , or Aliens' Duty, being the higher 
poundage paid by foreign merchants; 3. The 
Additional Duty , a further tonnage and poundage; 
4. The One Per Cent . Inwards , another tonnage 
and poundage, payable upon certain imposts from 
the Mediterranean; 5. Compositions on petty 
seizures of smuggled goods; 6. The One Per 
Cent. Outwards , a tonnage and poundage on ex¬ 
ports ; 7. The New Subsidy, another tonnage and 
poundage, first granted in 1697; 8. The Impost 
on Wines and Vinegar , first granted for eight 
years by James II.’s parliament in 1685; 9. The 
Impost on Tobacco , also first granted in 1685, for 
the same term; 10. The Impost of 1690, upon 
East India goods, wrought silk, and other foreign 
commodities, in all, fifty-five in number; 11. The 
Impost of 1692-3, upon seventy-two several sorts 
of goods; 12. The Coinage , an impost upon 
foreign wines, vinegar, cider, and beer, first 
granted in 1666, to enable the crown to bear the 
expense of coining money for the public; 13. The 
Excise on Salt , so called because managed by the 
Commissioners of Excise, but properly a branch of 
the Customs, being levied upon foreign salt im¬ 
ported, first imposed in 1693; 14. The New 
Duty on Spice and Pictures , first granted in 
1695; 15. The Second Twenty-five per Cent, on 
French Goods , first granted in 1695; 16. The 
New Duty on Whalefins , first granted in 1697; 
17. The 1 Vein Duty on Coals, Culm, and Cin¬ 
ders , first granted in 1698; 18. The Fifteen per 
Cent, on Muslins , a duty on East India goods, 
laid on in 1700; 19. The Excise on Liquors Im¬ 
ported, which was also, like the salt duty, under 
the management of the Commissioners of Excise* 
and, having been first granted in 1660, to Charges 
II. for life, was afterwards continued for the life 
of each successive sovereign, to George III., in¬ 
clusive ; and 20. The Duties of Prisage and 

* See Account of the Receipts end Expenditure for die whole of 
this Reign, in Sinclair’s History of tho Public Revenue, vol. id- 
Appendix, pp. 168-189; and In the Parliamentary History, vofc v., 
Appendix 19. 

> See Vol. iU. p. 849. 
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Butleraae, exigible on foreign’wines by an ancient 
prerogative of the crown. 

II. The Excise ; comprehending — 1. The 
Temporary Excise , in like manner granted iif j 
1660, for the life of Charles II., f and rel»€five<| $ * 
the beginning of every subsequent reign; 2. The 
Hereditary Excise, granted to the crown for ever* 
in 1660, on the abolition of the profits of tjie Court 
nf Wards, &c. ;* 3. The Excise of 1692, 1 upon 
beer, ale, and other liquors; 4. The Excise of 
1693, an addition to the preceding; 5. 'The Second 1 
Excise of 1693, a further duty ofl the same 
liquors; 6. The Excise upon Hanie-made Saif, 1 
first granted in 1697.; 7. The Second Excise 
upon Home-made Salt, first granted,, in . 1698'; 

8. The Malt Tar, first granted in 1697; 9. The 
Excise on Sweets , a duty imposed in 1699, upon 
sweets, defined to mean “ all liquors made by in¬ 
fusion, fermentation, or otherwise, from foreign 
fruit or sugar, or from fruit or sugar mixed with 
other materials, and commonly made use of for 
recovering, increasing, or making of any kinds of 
wine or ciderand 10. The Excise on L(A0 
Wines or Spirits, first granted in 1700. 

III. The Inland Duties; comprehending— 
1. The Post Office Revenue, granted in perpe¬ 
tuity to Charles II., his heirs and successors, at the 
Restoration; 2. The Casual Profits of wine li¬ 
censes, seizures, &c.; 3. The First Stamp Duly, 
granted in 1694; 4. The Hackney Coach Duty, 
imposed in 1693; 5. The Duty on Bachelors and 
Widows, and on Marriages, Births, and Burials, 
imposed in 1695; 6. the Duty on Houses and 
Windows, imposed in 1696; 7. The Duty on 
Hawkers and Pedlars, first imposed in 1697; 
and 8. The Second Stamp Duty , granted in 
1698.f 

To these is to be added the Land-tax, which 
was always granted only for a year at a time, and 
which in this reign was at first Is. in the pound, 
hut was raised to 4s. in 1693, and was not re¬ 
duced below 3s. in any subsequent year. And, 
finally, there were, forming part of the royal in¬ 
come, the rents of the [Crown Lands, the revenues 
of the duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall, and 
the First Fruits and Tenths payable by the holders 
of church benefices. 

" No civil list was settled upon King William at 
his accession; but several of the above-mentioned 
duties granted in the course of his reign were 
secured to his majesty for life, and to others he 
was considered to have a title in right of his pos¬ 
session of the crown. At the accession of Queen 
Anne it was arranged that the tonnage und pound¬ 
age duties called the New Subsidy, imposed in 
1697, the temporary excise, the revenue of the 
Post-Office, the First Fruits and Tenths, the casual 
profits of wine licenses, seizures, &c., with the re- 
venues of the Duchy of Cornwall and other rents of 
crown lands, should be formed into a fund for fur- 

• See Vol. ill. p.850. 

The IUrtory ofour Custom*, Aid*, 8tc.,by T. CuuninghMn.'Eiiq., 
2nd Edit. pp.86*-94. ’ 


hiding 4ufing the life-time of her majesty a 
yearly become of 700,900?., for the support of her 
majesty's hbpdehold and Of the honour and dignity 
of the ^rowpf ' And ,ever Vince it has , been tRe 
pfacfice at theGbmmencentenfof .every new reign 
tosfcttleVceytdijjtivjllist'reyemie,.uponthe sove- 
lif - alt ’<> - -fr :^imirdes of the. said re¬ 
venue,'^ walLariit^ tefiomtand-its appropriation, 
baye* been vaWously )^latedj Anne devoted 
r00;000f.' f-jfear Iroril amount allotted for her 

Bvil list Jto the public service, and she also re* 
Signed that'psrt of if derived from the first fruits 
of^hurch^hefic(^<nnfotinting,to'about 100,000/. 
a-vear) for the augmentation pf the poorer livings. 
The aeflial civil’list during this reign, therefore; - 
$carcc% amounted to 600 , 000 /. a-year. - 

The receipts of the exchequer in the reign ‘ of 
Anne arc calculated to have amounted" to about a 
hundred and twenty-two millions in all; of which 
about fifteen millions was derived from the cus¬ 
toms, about twenty-one millions from the excise, 
about the same from the land-tax, above five mil¬ 
lions from the remaining taxes, from lotteries, 
grants of annuities, &c., and about sixty millions 
from loans. Of the* last-mentioned sum about 
thirty-two millions appears to have been repaid; 
about twenty-two ami a half went for the payment 
of annuities and interest upon the debt; nearly 
thirty-three millions was expended upon the navy; 
twenty-three and a half on the army; two on the 
ordnance; above seven and a half on the civil 
list; and about two more on other charges. It 
appears, therefore, that the average annual revenue 
during this reign was about seven millions and a 
half; hut of that nearly two millions went to pay 
the claims of the creditors of the state. 

The most important changes that took place in 
the taxation of the country during this reign were 
the following. The tax on marriages, &c., im¬ 
posed in 1695, was allowed to expire in 1706. 
In 1708 an additional tux of 2s. per ton was laid 
on coals brought coastwise into the port of Lon¬ 
don : this, like the previous duty of Is. 6 d., was 
appropriated to the building of the cathedral of 
St. Paul’s. An additional tax on foreign wines 
and some other merchandises, called the One- 
third Subsidy, was imposed in 1702; an additional 
duty on spice and pictures in 1703; a further 
duty on wines, called the Two-thirds Subsidy, in 
1704; a new duty on pepper and raisins in 1709; 
new duties on foreign candles in 1709 and 1710; 
duties on the exportation of coals in 1710 and 
1714; and various new duties on foreign hides, 
skins, parchment, vellum, cards, dice, hops, soap, 
paper, linen, sail-cloth, &c., in the latter years of 
the reign. In 1711 a duty of 9s. per ton was im¬ 
posed upon rock-salt exported to Ireland. A 
fourth excise upon home-made liquors was granted 
in 1709; an excise upon candles the Bame year, 
and another in 1710; and in subsequent years 
excises upon tanned hides, home-made vellum, 
parchment, paper, pasteboard, soap, printed silks, 
calicoes, starch, gilt and silver wire, and various 
4 s 2 
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other commodities. The poBt-office rates were 
considerably increased in 1710; an additional 
duty on houses, according to the number of win¬ 
dows, was granted in 1709; the same year a duty 
of fid. in the pound was imposed on all sums paid ^ 
with clerks or apprentices; a third stamp duty, 
comprehending debentures, almanacs, &c., was 
laid on in 1711; a fourth, on pamphlets" and 
advertisements, in 1712; a fifth, on policies of 
insurance the same year; and a sixth, on various 
descriptions of deeds and other legal writings, in 
1714. In 1713 a tax of 35,000/. per annum was 
imposed on the civil list revenue, for the payment 
of arrears of salaries and other debts. Finally, 
the land-tax was kept up at the rate of 4s. till the 
last year of this reign, when it was reduced to 2 s. 

“ Thus,” exclaims a painstaking historian of. our 
taxation, after having enumerated thirty-seven 
heads of Customs, twenty-seven of Excise, and six¬ 
teen of Inland Duties, “ thus we have at last made 
an end of our long list of taxes which were sub¬ 
sisting at the end of Queen Anne’s reign; but 
there were several others, that, like noisome 
meteors, made their appearance for a year or more, 
and then vanished. • These wc have forborne to 
mention, because, we bcli&c, die reader will be 
by this time as heartily tired of reading ns wc are 
of collecting and writing such a disagreeable scroll 
as that we have now given.” “ Let him consider, 
then,” our author pathetically adds, “ what the 
people must be who arc to pay these taxes.”* 
And, indeed, it must be admitted that the financiers 
of the age of Anne had made a respectable pro¬ 
gress in the art of getting at the superfluous con¬ 
tents of the peoples’ pockets—though their science 
and skill have been far outshone by the discoveries 
of more recent times. 

The same civil list which had been enjoyed by 
Queen Anne, with some slight alterations as to the 
taxes from which it was to be drawn, was settled 
at his accession upon George I. In the beginning 
of this reign all the taxes then subsisting, except the 
land-tax, the malt-tax, and a very few others, were 
made perpetual, and consolidated into what was 
termed the Aggregate Fund. Afterwards, a thirty- 
eighth branch was added to the Customs in 1721, 
by a duty of 2s. per bushel on foreign apples; a 
twenty-eighth branch to the Excise in 1719, by a 
duty of 6s. per ounce on wrought silver-plate; 
and a seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth to 
the Inland Duties by a tax. of 6/. per annum im¬ 
posed in 1725 on every retailer of beer or ale in 
the cities of London and Westminster, by certain 
new stamp duties on law proceedings imposed the 
same year, and by a tax of . 5 per cent, laid in 
1720 on all pensions and salaries derived from 
the crown. Thus at the end of this reign, “ we 
had subsisting,” observes Cunningham, “ thirty- 
eight branches of Customs, twenty-eight branches 
of Excise, and nineteen branches of Inland Duties, 
in all, eighty-five different kinds of taxes; many 
of vthich branches affect a great variety of sorts of 

* Cunningham. Hwtory o t Cuatonu, Sic., y. 184. 


goods; and the laws relating to them make by far 
the greatest part of the many large folio volumes 
of statutes that have been enacted since the Revo¬ 
lution ; whereas all the statutes from the begin¬ 
ning of our monarchy to that famous era are (in¬ 
cluding the original French and Latin, and the 
•English translation) contained in two folio volumes, 
of which those that relate to taxes make but a 
very inconsiderable part.” * 

In the thirteen years of the reign of George if 
the customs are stated to have produced in all 
above twenty-one millions and a half, the excise 
nearly thirty millions and a half, the land-tax about 
eighteen millions and a half, the stamp duties 
above a million and a half, and other sources of 
revenue something under five millions; making 
the total amount of the receipts of the exchequer 
above seventy-seven millions, giving an average of 
very nearly six millions per annum. The average 
revenue of the four last years of the reign was 
6,762,643/.; of which sum the land-tax (at 4$) 
produced 2,000,000/., the customs 1,530,361/,. 
the excise 1,927,354/., the malt-tax 750,000/., the 
salt duty 185,505/., the stamp duties 132,665/., 
the house and window duty 131,011/., the post- 
office 75,545/., the taxes forming the Aggregate 
Fund 58,755/.: the remainder was derived from 
the hackney coach-tax, hawkers’ and pedlars’ 
licenses, the tax on pensions, and various small 
branches belonging to the civil list. 

Of the seventy-seven millions received by the 
exchequer in the course of the reign, the civil list 
is calculated to have absorbed above ten millions 
and a half (or about 850,000/. per annum), the 
navy nearly thirteen millions, the army nearly 
fourteen millions, the ordnance above a million, 
and the interest on, and repayment of, a small part, 
of the public debts, with a few miscellaneous 
charges, the remainder. The military operations 
of this reign arc calculated not to have cost more 
than about six millions. 

On the accession of George II. the same reve¬ 
nues which had been payable for the support of 
the civil list in the time of his father were in like 
manner settled for life upon the new king, with 
the provision that if they should in any year fail to 
produce the sum of800,000/., the deficiency should 
be made good by parliament. If, however, they 
should produce more than that sum, the surplus 
was to belong to his majesty; and he was also to 
have in addition the crown revenues of Scotland. 
Many of the old taxes were augmented or modified 
in the course of this reign; but of most of these 
changes it is unnecessary to give any account. The 
land-tax was reduced to 2s. in the pound in 1730, 
and to lr. in* 1731; but in 1734 it was raised 
again to 2r., and in 1740 to 4s.: at which rate it 
continued till 1750, when it fell to 3s.; in 1753 
it was reduced to %s .; but in 1756 it was again 
raised to 4s., and was kept up at that rate to the 
end of the reign. The duty upon home-made salt 
was taken off, and that upon foreign salt reduced, 

‘ • Hlatory of out Ciwtoma, Sic., p. 848. 
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in 1730; but both imposts were restored to their 
former state the following year. In 1735 a duty 
of 20$. per gallon over and above all existing 
duties was laid upon distilled spirituous liquors,* 
besides an annual tax of 50/. upon every retailer of 
them; but this violent attempt absolutely to put J 
down the drinking of spirits was found worse than'* 
ineffectual; and in 1742 the prohibitory duties 
were exchanged for others of moderate amount. In 
the duties upon the sale of tea were abolished, 
and it was subjected, before being taken out of the 
warehouse, to a duty of b. per pound, together with 
a fourth of the gross price which it should bring 
at the Company’s sales: the Tea duty was thus 
transferred from the Excise to the Customs. In 
1745 new duties were laid both upon foreign and 
home-made glass, and the manufacture of that 
article was at the same time subjected to the super- 1 ' 
intendence of the Excise. And in 1746 a tax was 
for the first time laid upon private coaches and 
other carriages. “Thus,” observes Cunningham, 

“ our rich people, at last, who can keep coaches of 
their own submitted themselves to a tax which had 
been long paid by those who could not, and were 
therefore obliged to make use of hackney-coaches; 
but still they took special care of themselves; for a 
gentleman who hires a hackney-coach must pay at 
the rate of 13/. a-year, but those who are rich 
enough to keep coaches of their own are to pay but 
4/. per annum. The levying of this duty was com¬ 
mitted to the Commissioners of Excise, and all the 
penalties and forfeitures inflicted by the act made 
determinable and recoverable as our other Excise 
penalties are ;* so that even our quality may now 
be said to be subjected to the laws of Excisc.”t 

The entire amount of the receipts of the exche¬ 
quer during the thirty-three years of the reign 
of George II. is calculated to have been about 276 
millions of pounds; of which the Customs yielded 
nearly 50 millions, the Excise and the Malt-tax 
nearly 94 millions, the Land-tax about 49^ mil¬ 
lions, the Stamp Duties above 4 millions, and the 
remaining taxes nearly 20 millions; the rest was 
obtained by borrowing. The average yearly re¬ 
ceipts, therefore, would be above eight millions; 
and the revenue, excluding borrowed money, nearly 
six millions and a half. In 1759 the actual reve¬ 
nue was .8,523,540/.; of which 1,985,376/. was 
obtained from the Customs, 3,887,349/. from the 
Excise and Malt-tax, 1,737,608/. from the Land- 
tax, 263,207/. from the Stamp Duties, and 
650,000/. from other sources. 

Of the 276 millions forming the entire receipts 
of the exchequer, about 93 millions went for the 
interest of the public debts and the repayment of 
money borrowed ; of the remaining 183 millions 
there was expended for the Civil List nearly 27 £ 
millions, for the Navy'about 71.£ millions, for the 
Army about 74 millions, for the Ordnance above 
6£ millions: the rest was distributed among a 

* That U, by luminary prowediiur before the commlisiouer* or a 
ju*Uce of the peace. 

t Hutory of our Ciwtomi, tee., p. 894. , 


multitude of small charges, of which the most con¬ 
siderable was the outlay upon the American colo¬ 
nies, amounting to nearly 1,700,000/. Sir John 
^Sinclair calculates that the war of 1739-48 cost 
this country in all about 46,500,000/.; and the 
Seven Years’ War, from its commencement in 
1756, to the close of the reign of George II., above 
111,000,000/. This latter war, therefore, in four 

{ rears cost the country more money than would 
lave maintained the whole peace establishment of 
the government, at the then rate of expenditure, 
for a hundred and thirty yeUrs. 

With the present period begins the history of 
the National Debt. At the Revolution, with the 
exception of about 580,000/. of arrears due to the 
army, and 60,000/. to the late king’s servants, to 
meet both of which charges there was money suf¬ 
ficient in the exchequer and in the hands of the 
receivers of taxes, the only debt due by the State 
was the sum of 1,328,526/. which had been seized 
by Charles II. on shutting up the exchequer in 
1672. Interest had been originally paid upon 
this sum at the rate of six per cent., but had been 
discontinued in the last year of Charles’s reign; 
from which date, to tlffe discredit of the govern¬ 
ment of William as well as of that of James II., 
no provision was made for the just claims of the 
persons from whom this money had been taken 
till the year 1701 (the last of William’s reign), 
when the hereditary excise was charged with inte¬ 
rest upon the whole from the year 1705 at the rate 
of three per cent., and the principal was made re¬ 
deemable on the payment of half its amount, or 
GG 1,263/. The unfortunate bankers und mer¬ 
chants, therefore, to whom this money properly 
belonged, after it had been borrowed from them 
in the first instance without their consent, and then 
detained from them without any interest being 
paid upon it for above twenty years, during which 
spare it would, at the then customary rate of 
interest, have accumulated to three times its ori¬ 
ginal amount, were now further mulcted or robbed 
of one-half of the sum which had hitherto been 
admitted to be legally due to them! In fact, 
the entire amount to which they were plundered 
by this arrangement considerably exceeded three 
millions sterling. King Charles’s shutting of 
the exchequer has been deservedly reprobated; 
but the injustice and hardship of that measure, 
which consisted simply in forcing a loan from the 
subject, for which, however, the ordinary rate 
of interest was paid, were not to be compared to 
this winding-up and conclusion of the affair 
by the government of King William. The 
664,263/. thus ultimately awarded in satisfaction 
of equitable claims to six times the amount was 
called the Bankers’ Debt, and still remains 
undischarged, although long ago incorporated with 
other public debts in that vast pile of which it 
may be in a manner regarded as the foundation- 
stone. 

Many other sums of money, however, had been 
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Arrowed by the government, and inscribed on 
* the public account-books, before this first incurred 
ortion of the national debt was recognised; 
ut, owing to the manner in which many of 
these early loans were effected, it is extremely 
difficult to estimate the exact amount of the money 
obligation which they entailed upon the 'state. 
Much of the money borrowed in the reign of 
William was raised upon annuities for lives or 
terms of years; and some of these annuities again 
were, by subsequent financial operations, con¬ 
verted or made convertible into annuities for other 
terms, or into perpetual annuities, th<| usual ar¬ 
rangement in modern times with the public cre¬ 
ditor. Other loans were charged on particular 
taxes, which were expected to pay them off in a 
certain mfinber of years, but which for the most 
part failed in doing so. It was found at the peace 
of Ryswiclc, in 1697, that the obligations thus con¬ 
tracted and remaining undischarged amounted to 
5,160,495/.; which sum was then constituted into 
one debt or fund, and certain taxes set apart for 
its liquidation, which were expected to accomplish 
that object by the year 1706, and in the mean 
time to afford interest upop the whole at the rate 
of eight per cent., the rate at which the greater 
part of it had been borrowed. This was called 
the' First General Mortgage. Other loans, how¬ 
ever, secured upon duties for short terms of years 
were made after this to the amount of 3,020,000/. 
The amount that had been borrowed upon an¬ 
nuities subsisting at the end of this reign was 
3,884,618/., the sum annually payable upon which 
was 310,166/.; but some of these annuities did 
not expire till 1792, others expired in 1710, others 
were upon two lives others upon three, others, 
finally, were tontine annuities granted upon a cer¬ 
tain number of lives with the benefit of the whole 
to the longest survivor. On the whole, including 
two sums of 1,200,000/. and 2,000,000/. advanced 
by the Bank of England in 1694 and the East 
India Company in 1699, both on an interest of 
eight per cent., and 2,669,392/. of unfunded debt, 
bearing interest at six per cent., it is calculated 
that the entire amount of the National Debt at the 
death of King William was 16,394,702/., occa¬ 
sioning an annual burden of 1,310,942/. It was 
in this reign that the practice of creating an un¬ 
funded, or floating, debt, by the issue of Exchequer 
Bills, or drafts upon the exchequer bearing a cer¬ 
tain daily interest, was begun. This species of 
paper money—for such it is—was first issued, on 
the suggestion of Charles 'Montagu, then chan¬ 
cellor. ot the exchequer, in 1696, durid§ the pro¬ 
gress of the great recoinage of the silver money. 
Exchequer bills are now never issued for a less 
sum than 100/.; but at first some of them were 
for sums so low as 5/. and 10/. 

In the reign of Anne there was raised by loans 
charged on certain funds mortgaged for short 
terms, and almost all bearing an interest of six per 
cent., the sum of 4,713,405/.; on annuities for 99 
years, 8,191,942/.; and on annuities for 32 years, 


2,400,000/. In 1708, 1,200,000/. was advanced 
by the .East India Company without interest, and, 
t in 1709,4000,000/. by the Bank wthout interest 
after the first-two years, on the renewal of their 
.charters. And towards the end of the reign 
„-9,000,000/. was raised by'six successive lotteries, 
which the bonus ^allowed to. the holders of prizes 
raised to a stock' of 11,723,910/., bearing an inte¬ 
rest of per cent. Finally, in 1711 the arreiyw 
due in the navy, victualling, transport, and ord¬ 
nance departments, and other branches of the war 
expenditure, a loan of 1,296,552/. effected in the 
preceding year, and a new advance of 500,000/., 
were all incorporated into one fund, amounting, 
Avith the interest then due upon the loans and 
arrears, J to *9,1 *77,967/., upon which it was pro¬ 
vided that interest should be paid at the rate of 
! six per cent., and the holders of which were formed 
into a company called the South Sea Company, 
which, besides’ receiving 8000/. a-year for the 
management df this stock, was invested with the 
exclusive privilege of trading to the south and 
west coasts of America. This was the origin of 
the association afterwards so famous. At the 
death of Anne the National Debt, including 
5,034,250/. of unfunded debt, amounted to 
52,145,363/., bearing an interest of, 3,351,338/. 
Of k this amount, however, above twelve millions 
and a half consisted of sums borrowed on annuities 
for terms of years or lives, and which, therefore, 
the mere operation of time would extinguish. 

Some important operations took place in regard 
to the debt in the next reign. The whole of the 
debts were distributed into three great funds-the 
South Sea Fund, established, as just stated, in 
1711; the Aggregate Fund, established in 1714; 
and the General Fund, established in 1716. Among 
these were distributed all the existing taxes with 
the exception of those forming the Civil List and 
the Land and Malt Taxes, which were only annual 
grants; and each fund was charged with the pay¬ 
ment of the interest due upon a certain portion of 
the debt. For this purpose the taxes composing the 
three funds were all made perpetual. This arrange¬ 
ment got rid of the confusion and inconvenience 
resulting from the old method, which was, to have 
each loan charged separately upon particular taxes, 
and consequently as many accounts kept as there 
were loans, while the produce of the. assigned taxes 
in some cases fell shqrt of, in others exceeded, the 
amount they had been expected to yield, and the 
various accounts, therefore, had to be adjusted by 
a constant process of cross-reference, ot taking 
from one to give to another;. Upon this scheme 
was engrafted, in 1716, the first Sinking Fund, 
commonly called by the naml of Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole, who was mjn$ter at the time, although Lord 
Stanhope was in tact the author; of the plan, which 
consisted in forming the surpluses of the three- 
funds intols fourth fpnd* to be appropriated to the 
gradual dwebarge of the* debt, and expressly or¬ 
dained to be applicable tip no other purpose what¬ 
ever. In l7}7, the legal rate of interest having 
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been reduced to five per cent, three years before, 
government was enabled to effect a reduction of 
the interest on the whole of the public, debt‘s the 
same extent; and in 1*727 the interest on fe£por-« 
tion of the debt due to the Bank and the South 
Sea Company was further reduced to four per cent. 
In 1715 the capital of the South Sea Company 
had been increased to 10,000,000/., chiefly by 
adding arrears of interest unpaid to their former 
capital; and in 1719, by the conversions certain 
unexpired annuities, it was farther raked, to 
11,746,844/. The next year, 1720, is memorable 
for thejfatal project of uniting all the public-debts 
into one fund, of which this Company undertook 
the execution. Here, however, we have only to, 
do with the consequences that followed in regard 
to the public debt. Being enabled by act of par¬ 
liament to purchase all the redeemable debts and. 
annuities due by government (except those due to 
the East India Company and the Bank), the South 
Sea Company came into possession of as much ad¬ 
ditional stock as raised their capital to 37,802,483/. 
Of this sum, in the settlement of the affairs of the 
Company in 1722, four millions were purchased 
by the Bank, and the remainder was divided into 
two equal parts of 16,901,241/. each, one of which 
was considered as the trading capital of the Com¬ 
pany, and the other was designated the Joint Stock 
of South Sea Annuities. The Company, it may 
be observed, continued to trade on the Assiento 
contract for the supply of negroes to Spanish 
America till 1748; but in 1733 their trading 
capital had been farther reduced to 3,662,775/., 
the remaining three-fourths of its former amount 
being now formed into a new fund called the New 
South Sea Annuities. Meanwhile, it is calculated 
that the effect of one part of the arrangement 
made by the government with the Company^ in 
1720, by which the Company, on purchasing” an 
annuity for which 1600/. had been originally paid, 
became entitled to stock to the amount of 2000/., 
had been to increase the amount of/the public 
debt by 3,034,769/. And this was, besides, a per¬ 
manent burden, only to be-removed by the money 
being paid; whereas the annuities were always 
diminkhiiig, and the stock upon which they were 
due would in course of time have been extin¬ 
guished without any repayment. On the other 
hand, however, the debt was now rendered re¬ 
deemable ; and the government was thus enabled 
to reduce the interest upon it, first, in 1727, as 
already noticed, to four per cent., and afterwards 
to three per cent 

Besides the great relief afforded by the two re¬ 
ductions of the interest on the National Debt in 
the reign of Gebrge I., some progress was also 
made in paying off the principal, but as, even 
while the Sinking Fund was kept’Jn operation on 
the one hand,, the, process of borrowing was con¬ 
tinued on the other, what Was accomplished in 
this way was not "considerable. It appears that 
me sums applied tp the discharge of the National 
Debt from the establishment cl the Sinking Fund 


to the end of the reign amounted altogether to 
6,648,000/.; but during the same space new loans 
were contracted to the amount of about 8,000,000/. 
At the death of George I. the whole debt, fended 
and unfunded, is estimated to have been 
52,092,235/., bearing an interest of 2,217,551/.. 

Etren during the first eleven or twelve years of 
the reign of George II., which was a period of 
peace, government continued the system of con¬ 
tracting new loans at the saipe time that it was 
paying off the old debt by means of the Sinking 
Fund; and in 1733, and several following years, 
that fund iteelf, its boasted inviolability no longer 
respected,%as made to contribute to the current 
expenditure; but, on the whole, the debt was con¬ 
siderably diminished, its ambunt at the com¬ 
mencement of the war of 1739 being estimated at 
47,954,629/., with an interest of 2,012,774/. But 
at the conclusion of that war in 1748 the princi¬ 
pal was found to have increased to 79,293,713/., 
and the interest to 3,091,003/. In 1750, however, 
the rate of interest, on the greater part of the debt 
was further reduced to three per cent.; fee various 
stocks, the burden of which was thus diminished, 
being entered soon after into a new fend called 
the Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities, while those 
feat had always borne only three per cent, inte¬ 
rest were at the same time formed into another 
called the Thjfee per Cent. Consolidated Annuities. 
This latter is fee description of stock familiarly 
known under fee abridged name of Consols, which 
now constitutes by far the largest portion of fee 
public debt. In fee interval between the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle and the commencement of the 
Seven Years’ War in 1755, the unfunded debt 
was reduced to 1,451,767/.; hut the entire amount 
of the public debt was still 74,332,153/. The 
annual burden, however, was now, by the late 
reduction of the rate of interest, diminished to 
2,910,575/., or to nearly half a million less than it 
was a few years before. What fee Seven Years* 
War added will be stated in fee next Book; it 
appears feat the loans effected to the year 1760 
inclusive amounted to 26,730,000/., carrying an 
interest of 913,300/. At the death of George {I., 
therefore, the funded debt probably exceeded a 
hundred millions, and entailed upon the country 
an annual payment of above three millions and 
a half. But of course a considerable mass of un¬ 
funded debt had also been accumulated by this 
time. * 

It was duririg this period that the practice of 
what is called Stock-jobbing arose, which, how¬ 
ever, wa^originally a somewhat different thing 
from what it is now, and conducted both in ano¬ 
ther way and upon other principles. “ King 
William’s ministry,” says Anderson, “had flat¬ 
tered themselves from year to year with the hope 
of a speedy peace. Many of the fends, therefore, 
upon the credit of which money had in different 
years been granted by parliament had by this 
time (1697) been found, or suffered to be, very 
deficient; fee Treasury gentlemen, though other- 
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wist 1 , men of abilities, having, in various instances 
of appropriating the duties, judged very widely 
of the true amount of those duties, as particularly 
miglit be instanced with respect to glass bottles, 
earthenware, tobacco-pipe clay, &c. The defi¬ 
ciencies of which funds for answering the principal 
and interest charged thereon were soon observed 
by the moneyed men who were creditors of the 
public, and who also took advantage of the re¬ 
moteness of the courses of payment of the tallies 
and orders charged on some other funds. This 
had, since the Revolution, given rise to a new 
trade of dealing in government or national secu¬ 
rities, very much to the damage of the public, ns 
well as of such proprietors of the funds as w ere 
under the necessity of parting with them at the 
discount oft from forty to fifty per cent.”* But 
the facts arc probably most correctly as well as 
authentically set forth in the preamble to an act 
passed in 16D7, “To restrain the number and ill 
practice of Brokers and Stock-jobbers,” which 
recites, ihnt for the convenient of trade sworn 
brokers had been anciently admitted and allowed 
of within the city of London and liberties thereof, 

* Cliron. uf Coin., ii. MO. 


for the making and concluding of bargains and 
contracts between merchant and merchant, ami 
other tradesmen, concerning their goods, wares, 
|' and merchandises, anti moneys taken up by ex¬ 
change, and for negociating bills of exchange, 
between merchant and merchant; hut that divers 
brokers and stock-jobbers, or pretended brokers, 
had lately set up and carried on most unjust prac¬ 
tices and designs, in selling and discounting 
tallies, bank-stock, bank-bills, shares and interests 
in joint-stocks and other matters and things, and 
had unlawfully combined and confederated them¬ 
selves together to raise or fall from time to time 
the value of such tallies, hank-stock, and bank- 
bills, as might be most convenient for their own 
private intercut and advantage; and that the num¬ 
bers of such brokers and stock-brokers were very 
much increased within the last few years, and 
w r ere daily multiplying. To remedy these evils 
the act directed that all brokers should he licensed 
by the Lord Mayor, and that their number for the 
future should not exceed a hundred, and placed 
them in other respects under nearly the same, 
regulations to which they are still subject.* 

* 8 and 9 Will. Ill. c. 3S. 
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Damptkr, from an anonymous Print. 
Anson, from a Medal by lingo. 


HE Revolution, by 
plunging us into a 
war with France, at 
once altered a con¬ 
dition of things un¬ 
der which our fo¬ 
reign trade was ra¬ 
pidly growing and 
strengthening, in the 
peace and free inter¬ 
course between the 
two countries which 
had subsisted ever 
since the prohibitory 
act of 1G77 had been repealed on the accession of 
James II * In the course of the eight years of war 
which followed the Revolution the customs fell off 
considerably; and in the interval between 1688 and 
1696 the English shipping annually cleared out¬ 
wards appears to have declined from 190,533 tons 
to 91,167, the foreign from 95,267 to 83,024, and 
the value of the merchandise exported (as officially 
estimated) from 4,086,087/. to 2,729,520/., or by 
about a third of its whole amount.t Within the 

same space also the revenue of the post office is 
stated to have been reduced from 16,318/. to 

' * s « vol. iii. p. 859. 

T Chalmers’s Estimate, p. 68, from accounts In the Exchequer 
•woks, communicated by Mr. Astle. 
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58,672/.; which may be taken as an evidence that 
the pressure of the war was not confined to our 
foreign trade, but was felt throughout our social 
system. 

At the same time, no doubt, several branches of 
domestic industry might receive an impulse from 
the foreign supply being cutoff. But those of our 
manufactures that derived any advantage' in this 
way appear to have been only a few of inferior im¬ 
portance. Before the war we were accustomed to 
import considerable quantities of men’s hats from 
Havre-de-Grace and other places in Normandy: 
this article we now set about making for ourselves 
with such success, that after some time English 
hats come to be both better and cheaper than 
French. The finer glass used in England had 
hitherto been almost entirely French, u for not 
only,” observes Anderson, “ very near all the plate 
glass of our coaches and chairs, and of our fine 
looking-glasses, came from France, but likewise 
our finest window-glass, which was usually called 
Normandy glass and French crown-glass; both 
which we have since made entirely our own manu¬ 
facture in the highest perfection.” This writer 
conceives, also, that the improvement of the vari¬ 
ous manufactures introduced some years before by 
the French Protestant artisans who fled to this 
country on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
could not have been so speedily nor so effectually 
4 T 
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accomplished, had it not been for the complete 
prevention of intercourse between the two countries 
by this war. To this cause he attributes the pro¬ 
gress made by us in the manufacture of cutlery, 
watches, toys, ribbons, and especially of broad 
silk; in all of which branches we came in course of 
time even to outdo the French. In other cases, 
however, it is admitted that the failure df the 
usual supply from France merely occasioned the 
importation of the article from another quarter. 
Thus, before the war, we had been accustomed to‘ 
consume the coarse linens of that country, called 
dowlases and locksams, chiefly manufactured in 
Normandy and Brittany, to the annual value of 
above 200,000/.; but now, “England,” says 
Anderson, “not being well able to be without 
those two sorts of linen, set the Hamburghers on 
imitating them so well, that the very names of 
those French linens with us are buried in oblivion.” 
Here, then, the only consolation was, that, if we 
were no gainers, our enemies at any rate were 
losers—that France was almost entirely deprived 
of a most profitable manufacture, which she was 
never likely to recover. 

On the whole, however, the war, wasting capital 
on the one hand, and impeding its accumulation 
on the other,—augmenting the public burdens, 
and generally diminishing private gains,—could 
not fail, ere long, seriously to affect our economical 
prosperity; and, accordingly, when it had been 
brought to an end by the peace of Ryswick, in 
1697, the kingdom seems to have felt like u man 
staggering with fatigue and weakness. One writer 
of the day affirms, “ that so great had been the 
losses of a seven years* war, if a great stock be ab¬ 
solutely necessary to carry on a great trade, we 
may reasonably conclude the stock of this nation 
is so diminished it will fall short, and that, without 
prudence' and industry, we shall rather consume 
what is left than recover what we have lost.”* 
Dr. Davenant, in replying to this writer, although 
he does not take so desponding a view of the state to 
which the war had reduced ub, yet admite not only 
that it put a stop to a qourse of constantlyaugment¬ 
ing prosperity that had gone on without interruption 
from the Restoration, but that it had consumed 
much of the wealth accumulated in that previous 
long period of peace, as well as inflicted the most 
serious injury upon various branches of our trade. 

“ Besides the ordinary expenses of the war,” he 
observes, “ our dead losses at sea, in nine years’ 
time, have amounted to a greater sum than is fit here 
to mention.”t In regard to our foreign commerce, 
he thinks it will be a great matter for the present 
if we can recover the ground we had lost during a 
contest which had left us, there and all over, sore 
with wounds. “By the unlucky conduct of our 
naval affairs,” he proceeds, descending to parti¬ 
culars, “ the trade to and from this kingdom wa; 
chiefly done by princes and states in neutrality, 

* l’oli’xfmi, Discourse on Trade,, Coin, and Paper Cr edit, lfili?. 
Polosfcn wiui ut thin lium a nuM&dMfcgf the Hoard of Trade. 

f Duoomw** uu tlw.Public l&lSgP&ssd ou the Trade or Euglaa l. 
lC-Jtf; in Work*, i. ai 1. " p 


such as Denmark and Sweden to the northward, 
Portugal and the State of Genoa, who have hereby 
not only increased in their shipping but in the 
.knowledge of our trade; and, unless care be takeif 
to regain to England, in the very beginning of this 
'peace, the ground we have thus lost, in all like- 
• lihood it will never be recovered.” He goes on 
to complain of encroachments that had been made 
upon the Navigation Act through “ the slack ad¬ 
ministration which war occasions;” and then be' 
adds the following account of the state to which 
some of the most important branches of our trade 
had actually been reduced:—“ The Norway and 
the Baltic tradqhave been lately carried on in a 
more disadvantageous way than ever; they always 
drained us of money; hut this in some measure 
was compensated hy.giving employment to near a 
hundred sail of ships; but now they do not employ 
five ships, and for a great while have exported 
between 3000/. and 4000/. per annum. As to 
the Guinea trade, this war has brought it to a 
very low ebb, the French having disturbed our 
colonies, and destroyed our fortresses and places 
of strength upon the coast of Afric. The neglect 
in settling the African trade has forced the planta¬ 
tions [in America] for their support to deal with 
foreigners for negroes, and consequently to traffic 
with them in return for those negroes. Some of 
our West India plantations have been likewise 
very much dispeopled lately by plagues and earth¬ 
quakes ; and in some parts, during the late war, 
the natives are grown upon us; and in other places 
wc have been harassed and ruined by the French. 
Our East India trade is also in a very bad condi¬ 
tion ; losses abroad and discouragements at home 
have very much diminished the capital stock. The 
late piratical attempts on the Mogul’s subjects und 
allies in the Red Sea have brought difficulties upon 
the Company’s affairs in India not easily to be 
overcome; and these piracies arc partly the effect 
of that loose administration with which war is ac¬ 
companied ; for the ships which have committed 
these depredations have been chiefly fitted out from 
the West India ports: if» the governors there hail 
kept a jealous eye over these freebooters and buc¬ 
caneers—if they had narrowly watched their goings 
out and comings in—if, instead of sharing in the 
spoil (which perhaps has been practised), they 
had compelled suspected persons to give good 
security for their behaviour, or laid an embargo 
on their ships—and if they had been vigorous in 
seizing and prosecuting these pirates at their 
return (the contrary of which is but too notorious), 
such wicked actions and breaches of the laws of 
God and nations could never have been com¬ 
mitted.”* 

Duvenant, however, argues that, notwithstand¬ 
ing all it had suffered, the country had the prin¬ 
ciple of life still Btrong within it; and that even 
from the manner in which it had stood the severe 
strain of this war, great consolation was to he 
derived and hope for the future. After remarking 

* HuMmira on Uie Public Revenues, &c„ in Works, i. >*»». 
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that we had been able w to maintain a war abroad, 
with a fleet at the yearly charge of 2,500,000//, 
and a land army at the yearly charge of above 
2,500,000/., of which a great part for some time 
has been spent in other countries,”—and' “ (die 
ordinary revenues’ of the crown not included) to 
give in taxes upwards of 39 millions, of which* 
about 25 millions have been actually levied, 14 
millions are in a way of payment, and the rest 
remains a debt to be provided for,”—he proceeds, 
in the following passages, to give as comprehensive 
and trustworthy a description as is perhaps any¬ 
where to be found of the ‘real state in which the, 
war had left the kingdom:—“ Our stock in stored 
goods, plate, jewels, money, and merchant-ships, 
is apparently not so great now as it was in 1688 ; 
however, we have Btill so good a prospect, and 
such a remainder of strength, as, if it be well 
managed, our affairs may be restored in some mo¬ 
derate term of time. A good symptom, for the 
present, of remaining health and vigour in the 
body politic is, that we sec nothing abated in the 
price of our native commodities. And, besides, 
without doubt, we have yet felt no such poverty as 
has reduced us to let our buildings and farm¬ 
houses go to ruin. As yet, there has been no 
where a visible fall in the rents of land and 
bouses. It is true the interest of money is risen; 
but that, has plainly proceeded from the advantage 
men have found by dealing with the exchequer. 
It is to be feared our stock of shipping for trade 
is less at present than before: however, our fleet 
and naval strength is apparently more powerful 
now than ever it was; and undoubtedly this war 
has bred us more able seamen than formerly we 
had. But the truest sign of our vitals not being 
tainted, and that we arc not wounded in any noble 
part, is, that our manufactures and all our home 
produce, generally speaking, hold up to their 
former rates. For this is a direct evidence that 
we arc not at all, or very little, diminished in the 
numbers of our people; and it is a mark that, 
though we may have been interrupted in our im¬ 
portations, yet that we export rather more than in 
former times. If we decreased in people to any 
degree there would be less consumption, and con¬ 
sequently our home commodities would have 
become cheaper; and, if there were not a great 
call abroad for our product and manufactures, they 
must sink in value here. Not only now, but 
during the whole war, they have sold well at home 
and abroad, which is a sign that we dM not quite 
consume and live altogether upon the. capital, but 
tliut our annual produce and income did go a 
great way towards maintaining our foreign ex¬ 
penses.” The war, finally, he observes, had not 
been unproductive of some advantages to our do¬ 
mestic industry, which helped to enable us to sus¬ 
tain the heavy pressure it had laid upon us 
“ As it hindered our trade, and was expensive to 
us, so it interrupted the tillage, labour, and manu¬ 
factures of other countries, and created there » ne¬ 
cessity of our commodities; to which must be 


attributed, in some measure, the great call that has 
been during nine years for our com, barreled beef 
and pork, tallow,' leather, cheese and butter, and 

coarser sort of drapery.The returns of 

these commodities have helped us to maintain our 
foreign expenses, and have kept the radical mois¬ 
ture within the kingdom, which otherwise must 
have been quite exhausted by drawing out those 
slims that were necessary to subsist our troops in 
Flanders. This exportation, occasioned by the 
wants which war only had brought upon our 
neighbours, has stood in the room of money, 
which else must have been exported; so that, 
comparing the present species with what was in 
the kingdom in 1688, there seems to be still 
more money left than we could reasonably hope to 
find after a war so long and so expensive. By the 
stock that had been gathered in peace, and by 
the benefit of these more than ordinary, and in 
some sort accidental, exportations, we have main¬ 
tained ourselves for nine years; and now, at the 
end of the business, our condition is very far from 
desperate.”* 

The fact, often exemplified, of the rapidity with 
which a country recovers from the obstruction and 
waste of war, as if the spirit of enterprise started 
forth on the return of peace like a spring from 
which a heavy pressure had been removed, and 
the very vacuum to be filled up occasioned a sudden 
rush of activity and consequent gain into the re¬ 
opened channels of industry and commerce, veri¬ 
fied Davenant’s hopes and prognostications. The 
total tonnage of English ships cleared outwards 
rose again in 1697, the very first year of the peace, 
to 144,264 tons, and that of foreign ships to 
100,524; and the entire official value of the ex¬ 
ports to 3,525,907/. On the average of the three 
years 1699,1700, and 1701, the last of the peace, 
the value of the annual exports was 6,709,881/., 
conveyed in 337,328 tons of shipping, of which 
no less a proportion than 293,703 was English, 
the foreign having by this time fallen to 43,625.f 
Comparing this state of things with the point to 
which our commerce had been depressed (as 
above recorded) in the last year of the war, we find 
that in five years of pence our exports had very 
considerably more than doubled, and our mercan¬ 
tile marine more than quadrupled. It appears also 
that, whereas the net average annual income of 
the Post Office during the eight years of the war 
was only 67,222/. (it had fallen, as we have seen, 
to something considerably under this sum in 
1697), its average amount for the space from 
1698 to 1701 inclusive was 82,319/4 These 
figures look insignificant enough at the present 
day, but they do not for that the less distinctly in¬ 
dicate the movements of what may perhaps be 
styled one of the best barometers we possess of the 
commercial activity, and even of the general econo¬ 
mical condition, of the country. * 

* Piecourwi on the Pu'jMjflftimies, See., in Work*, i. 380 

t Mr. Attlu’i Uanucrinu, TO Cfeftfineri, p. 78. 

t Ibid. 
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Having cast this summary glance over the pro¬ 
gress of our trade and public wealth during the 
reign of William, we will now proceed to notice 
some of the most important or most illustrative 
particulars by which this portion of the history 
of our national industry is marked. 

It was in this reign that the Bank of England 
was founded, principally through the exertions of 
Mr. William Paterson, of whom we have already 
heard so much as the projector of the Scottish 
Darien Company* Paterson, according to his 
own account, commenced,his exertions for the 
establishment of an English bank, similar to those 
already cxisting^at Amsterdam, Venice, Genoa, 
and Hamburgh, in the year 1691. A principal 
object which he had in view from the first, in ad¬ 
dition to the accommodation of the mercantile 
community, appears to have been the support of 
public credit and the relief of the government from 
the ruinous terms upon which the raising of the 

3 lies and other financial operations were 'then 
ucted. The lowest rate, he tells us, at which 
advances used to be obtained from capitalists, even 
upon the land-tax, which seems to have been con¬ 
sidered the surest part of the national revenue, 
was eight per cent., although repayment was made 
within the year, and premiums were generally 
graifted to the subscribers. On anticipations of 
other taxes, counting premiums, discount, and in¬ 
terest, the public had sometimes to pay twenty, 
thirty, and even forty per cent. Nor was the money 
easily obtained when wanted even on such terms. 
It was no uncommon thing for ministers to be 
obliged to solicit the common council of the city 
of London for so small a sum as a hundred or two 
hundred thousand pounds, to be repaid from the 
first returns of the land-tax; and then, if the ap¬ 
plication- was granted, particular common council- 
men had in like manner, to make humbie suit to 
the inhabitants of their respective wards, going 
from house to house for contributions to the loan.f 
In these circumstances Paterson might have laid 
his account with the opposition of the monied in¬ 
terest, whose inordinate gains his proposed Bank 
was to put an end to; the disaffected, also,—that 
is, the enemies of the revolutionary settlement,— 
were all, he tells us, against it; their argument 
was, that the new Bank would engross to itself all 
the money, stock, and riches of the kingdom; but 
what he conceived he had less reason to anticipate 
was the difficulty he experienced in prevailing 
upon the government to go into his scheme. 
King William was abroad when the proposal was 
brought before the Cabinet in 1693, where long 
debates took place upon it in the presence of the 
queen; but at last an act of parliament was passed 
(5 and 6 W. and M. c. 20), which, in impos¬ 
ing certain rates and duties on tonnage of ships, 
and upon beer, ale, and other liquors, authorised 
their majesties to grant a commission to take sub- 

* See ante, pp. 54, ctitq. 

f Paterson's Account or Ills Transaction. in relation to the Bank 
of EiwU«d. foU«95; and W. Conference* on the Public Debt*, by 
the Wadneiday’s Club in Friday-street. 


scriptions for 1,200,000/. of the whole 1,500,000/. 
which the new taxes were expected to raise, and 
to incorporate the subscribers into a company, 
under the name of the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England. Interest at eight per cent, 
was to be allowed upon the money advanced, and 
also 4000/. a year for management;* making the 
whole annual payment to the company 100,000/. 
The company were to be enabled to purchase lands, ( 
&c., and to exercise all the usual powers of bodies 
corporate f but were not to trade in the buying or 
selling of any goods or merchandise, except that 
they might deal in bills of exchange, and in buying 
and selling of bullion, gold, or silver, and in sell¬ 
ing of any goods or merchandise which Bhould be 
pledged to them for money lent thereon, and might 
also sell the produce of their own lands. This act 
received the royal assent on the 25th of April, 
1694; the subscription for the 1,200,000/. was 
completed in ten days, twenty-five per cetft., or a 
fourth of the whole sum, being paid down; and 
the royal charter of incorporation was executed on 
the 27th of July following. It gave to the esta¬ 
blishment the same constitution which it still re¬ 
tains, under'a governor, deputy governor, and 
twenty-four directors, of whom Paterson was one. 
The new institution, though loudly clamoured 
against for some time, principally by interested 
parties, soon proved its usefulness to the general 
conviction. “ The advantages,” says Burnet, 
“that the king, and all concerned in tallies, had 
from the Bank were soon so sensibly felt that all 
people saw into the secret reasons that made the 
enemies of the constitution set themselves with so 
much earnestness against it.”t Paterson himself 
ascribes to it no less an effect than the successful 
termination of the war:—“The erection of this 
famous Bank,” says he, “not only relieved the 
ministerial managers from their frequent proces¬ 
sions into the city for borrowing of money on the 
best and nearest public securities at an interest of 
ten or twelve per cent, per annum, but likewise 
gave life and currency to double or treble the 
value of its capital in other branches of public 
credit; and so, under God, became the principal 
means of the success of the campaign in the follow¬ 
ing year, 1695, as particularly in reducing the im¬ 
portant fortress of Namur, the first material step 
towards the peace concluded at Ryswick in the 
year 1697.” 

A great operation in which the Bank, almost as 

• " Thi* U t$e first instance,"' observes Anderson, “of any na¬ 
tional fund beiug managed by any other than-the crown officers at 
the Exchequer; which new method of allowing a round sum for 
charges of management las ever since been followed, not only with 
respect to the Bank, but also to the East India and South Sea Com¬ 
panies; which allowances for the expense of management, thati*. 
for salaries of governors, directors, clerks, office-rent, &c. f were at 
first usually computed from wlmt similar funds had formerly cost the 
crown when muuaged at the Exchequer, though generally, in later 
times, I conceive, with some .saving to the public in this new 
method." Chrm. Cm. ii. 004, The entire management of the public 
debt has since been confided to the Bank; and the annual win now 
allowod to it for that service is alrnot MO.OOOl. Previous to the last 
renewal of the charter (in 1833) the allowance exceeded gSO.OOOf., 
and before 1730 it was at the stin higher rate of Mil. 10*. *>r « v **y 
million of the debt. But even this was n .great reduction upon the 
original rate, which wa* not less than 8893/761.8d. per million. 

1 Own Time, it 135. 
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soon as it had been set up, was called upon to 
assist the government and the country was the 
entire re-coinage of the silver money, which was 
undertaken in 1696. The inconveniences arising 
from the clipping of the silver currency began to 
be felt about the close of the reign of Charles II., 
and to a greater degree in that of James II., but 
only very seriously after the Revolution. In 1692 
we find a clause in an act ‘of parliament reciting 
tHht “ the receivers of the revenue and aids given 
to their majesties, and divers other persons, have 
in many places of this kingdom refused to receive 
or take in payment any sort of cracked money, 
which by law is and ought to pastas the current 
coin of this realm, by reason of which refusal 
many of their majesties’ good subjects arc under 
great hardships and difficulties for want of money 
to pay their taxes and supply their other necessary 
occasions, whilst the said cracked money lies dead 
by them, and is rendered wholly useless to their ma¬ 
jesties and their subjects.”* The clause goes on to 
enact that whoever should refuse to take in payment 
any cracked money being the current coin of the 
kingdom should for every such offence forfeit five 
pounds, to be recovered by action by any person 
who would sue for the same. But the evil was 
not to be cured in this way; no act of parliament 
could make a piece of silver intrinsically, for in¬ 
stance, worth only ninepence or tenpence pass for 
a shilling; if dealers could not have the price of 
their goods in money of sufficient weight, they 
raised the 'price; and the law which compelled 
them to take the clipped money did not, and 
could not, prevent them from allowing discount to 
those who brought them shillings, sixpences, or 
half-crowns of the full weight, or from receiving 
gold coin for more than its legal value in silver; 
so that, except that it occasioned some inconve¬ 
nience, this enactment proved quite ineffectual. 
Then, in 1694, an act was passed expressly “ to 
prevent counterfeiting and clipping the coin.” 
“ It is manifest,” says the preamble, “ that of late 
years the current coin of this kingdom hath been 
greatly diminished by rounding, clipping, filing, 
and melting the same, and likewise many false 
and counterfeit coins have been clipped for the 
better disguising thereof;” and then it is declared 
to be apparent that these practices are “ very 
much occasioned by those who drive a trade of 
exchanging broad money for clipped money, and 
by other acts and devices.” To remedy this state 
of things it is now enacted, that, if any person 
should at any one time either exchange, lend, sell, 
borrow, buy, receive, or pay any broad silver 
money, or silver money unclipped, of the coin of 
the kingdom, for more than the same was coined 
for, and ought by law to go for, he should forfeit 
ten times the amount of the money so illegally 
exchanged. A variety of new restrictions were at 
the same time imposed upon the trade in bullion; 
such as, that no person should cast ingots or bars 
of silver, under a penalty of five hundred pounds; 

•4W.MMIM.C.14, § 7. 


that none should buy, sell, or have in custody any 
clippings or filings of coin under the like penalty; 
that no person should export any melted silver 
without having it first stamped at Goldsmiths' 
Hall, and taking oath that no part of it had been 
before it was melted current coin of the kingdom, 

1 or clippings therefrom; that none but goldsmiths 
and refiners should deal in the buying or selling 
of silver bullion, under pain of suffering six 
months’ imprisonment, &c.* But it might as 
well have been attempted to stop the flowing of 
the tide by act of parliament. Before this mea¬ 
sure was devised, guineas were passing for thirty 
shillings, and exchequer tallies w&c often at from 
thirty to forty per cent, discount. The new act 
did as little good as the other passed two years 
before; “ and,” says Anderson, “ as the dimi¬ 
nishing of the old hammered money daily in¬ 
creased, so far that it is said shillings scarcely con¬ 
tained more than threepence in silver, the condi¬ 
tion of the nation became very alarming; which 
gave the greatest joy to the disaffected at home, 
who hoped thereby for a total overthrow of King 
William’s government. The French king also 
had great expectations from this calamity, so far 
as to have been heard to say, that King William 
would never be able to surmount the difficulty,”!- 
The wretched state to which the coinage had 
actually been reduced is most clearly set forth in 
an “ Essay for the Amendment of the Silver 
Coin,” which appeared in 1695, and the author 
of which evidently writes from official sources of 
information. He computes the entire silver 
money coined by Queen Elizabeth to have amount¬ 
ed to 4,632,932/.; that coined by James I. to 

I, 700,000/.; and that coined by Charles I. to 
8,776,544/.; making, in all, 15,109,476/. By 
this time* all Queen Elizabeth’s crowns, half- 
crowns, groatB, quarter-shillings, half-groats, three- 
halfpenny pieces, three-farthing pieces, and half¬ 
pence, were wholly gone; and also great num¬ 
bers of her shillings and sixpences. The crowns, 
groats, twopenny pieces, pence, and halfpence of 
James I. and Charles I., had likewise all disap¬ 
peared; with many of their half-crowns, shil¬ 
lings, and sixpences. On the whole, this author 
calculates that there did not remain in circulation 
more than a third part of this old coinage, or not 
much above 5,000,000/. sterling. This, however, 
constituted by far the greater part of the existing 
silver currency; for the unmelted coins of Charles 

II. , James II., and King William, did not amount 
to more than about 563,000/. Thus the nominal 
value of the whole silver money of the kingdom, 
clipped and unclipped, hoarded and current, was 
about 5,600,000/. But of this about 4,000,000/. 
consisted of clipped money; while the remaining 
1,600,000/. was either hoarded up, or current only 
in the remote counties. The most curious part of 
the statement, however, and that also which pro¬ 
ceeds upon the surest grounds, is. the calculation of 
the extent to which the clipping had been carried. 

* 6 and 7 W.and M., o. 17. t Cliron. of Com., ii. 619. 
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^Tiere had, it seems, been brought into the Mint 
in the three months of May, June, and July, 1695, 
572 bags, each containing 100/. of silver coin, 
promiscuously collected, which, according to the 
standard, ought to have weighed 18,451 lbs. 6oz. 
16dwt. 8gr. troy; but the actual weight*of flitf, 
whole turned out to be only 9480lbs. 1 to?. 5dwt., 
dr very little more than half what it ought tef have 
been! The exact diminution ^mounted to about 
five shillings in every eleven. The whole four 
millions of clipped silver money, therefore, were 
really not worth much more than two millions 
sterling; and the loss consequent upon calling in 
the whole and W-coining it would not amount to 
much less than that sum. The prospect of this 
great outlay, however, notwithstanding consider¬ 
able opposition on the part of some members, did 
not deter parliament from resolving upon the only 
course that could effectually remedy the evil. By 
a succession of acts passed in the course of the 
years 1696 and 1697, provision was made for gra¬ 
dually calling in all the old silver money, and re¬ 
placing it by another currency of the full standard 
weight; and before the end of the latter year the 
entire operation was accomplished, and “ our silver 
coins came forth from the Mint,” to quote Ander- 
sonjg expression, “ the finest and most beautiful of 
any in all Europe.” The new money was coined 
partly at the Tower, partly at the country mints of 
Bristol, Exeter, Chester, Norwich, and York. 
According to the account of the receipts and issues 
of the Exchequer during the reign of William, 
which we have had occasion to quote in a former 
Chapter, the entire cost amounted to something 
under two millions and a half—-a sum sufficiently 
near the estimate of the author of the essay from 
which wc have taken the above view of the actual 
state of the silver currency before this se-coinage, 
to entitle us to place considerable confidence in the 
general accuracy of his facts and calculations.* 

To the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Charles 
Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, is ascribed 
the main credit of suggesting and carrying through 
this great reform, which was undoubtedly the 
mightiest financial operation that had yet been 
achieved or undertaken in England. In the mean 
time, however, it had, before its completion, very 
nearly brought down the infant establishment of 
the Bank, whose notes, together with Montague’s 
new exchequer-bills,t had chiefly supplied, while 
the re-coinage was proceeding, the vacuum occa¬ 
sioned by the abstraction of the old clipped silver 
money. But these notes, being payable on de¬ 
mand, were presented so much faster than the new 
coin could be supplied from the Mint, that the 
Bunk, in the course of the year 1697, was obliged 

• It ia oltst'rved, however, by Leake, that the " provision by law 
to receive the clipped money wan the prettiest encouragement to pro¬ 
mote dipping, ntid gave the clipper* nil the advantages they could 
doaire, making the crime more general j for now they were sure of 
n market lor their clipped money; no that wlint had iieen hoarded, 
mid hilheito escaped the shears, now underwent the tame fnto; and 
it is not improbable that more woa dipped and redipped upon this 
general license than bad been before .’—Historical Account of Eng - 
liih Monty, 2nd Edit. p. 392. 

. f See ante, p. 686 


to resort to what amounted in fact to a suspension 
of payments—giving coin for its notes, first by 
instalments of ten per cent, once A fortnight, and 
1 afterwards only at the rate of three per cent, once 
in the three months. The consequence was, that 
Bank paper fell to a discount of from fifteen to 
twenty pbr cent. In the preceding yeaj the 
directors nad made two successive calls of twenty 
peJr cent, each upon the proprietors; hut such 
was the difficulty of procuring money, that wc 
.find them in the Gazette of the 6th of May, 1697, 
urging the defaulters upon the last of these calls, 
which should have been attended to on the 10th 
of the preceding November, “ and also those in¬ 
debted to the Bank upon mortgages, pawns, notes, 
bills, or other securities, to pay in the said twenty 
per cent., and the principal and interest of those 
securities, by the 1st of June next.” But these 
difficulties were soon removed and the credit of the 
Bank completely restored by the effects of an act 
passed in the ensuing session of parliament, add¬ 
ing above a million sterling to the stock of the 
corporation, and extending the term of its exclu¬ 
sive privileges to the year 1711* In 1708 its 
charter was farther continued to the year 1733; 
in 1712 to the year 1743; and in 1742 to the 
year 1765. Meamvhilc also its capital, or the 
amount of the advances it had made to the public, 
had gone on increasing, till at the close of the pre¬ 
sent period it had risen to be nearly eleven mil¬ 
lions. The establishment of the Bank of England 
was immediately followed by that of a similar 
institution in Scotland, also mainly through the 
exertions of the public-spirited and indefatigable 
Paterson. But, while the great corporation ill 
Thread needle-street remained the only privileged 
banking association in England, the Bank of 
Scotland was compelled within the present period 
to submit to the intrusion, first of one chartered 
rival, the Royal Bank, in 1727, and then of a 
second, the British Linen Company, in 1746. 

Of the old incorporated trading associations, the 
only one the history of which offers much matter 
of interest during the present period, is the East 
India Company. This company underwent a 
complete re-organisation in consequence of mea¬ 
sures that were taken respecting it in the reign of 
William. We have seen that for some time pre¬ 
vious to the Revolution the exclusive privilege of 
the Company had been extensively, invaded by 
numbers of private traders. These interlopers, 
as they were styled, taking advantage of the 
natural invidiousness of a monopoly, seem to have 
at length succeeded in exciting a very general 
feeling of hostility to the Company; tow'hiebwcre 
imputed various delinquencies and acts of mis¬ 
management most injurious to the national in¬ 
terests; so that in January, 1692, the House of 
Commons, carried along by the prevailing clam¬ 
our, sent up an address to his majesty requesting 
him at once to dissolve a body that had so miscon¬ 
ducted itself, and incorporate a new company. 

• 8 and 0. WiU. lit. c. 20. 
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This was the commencement of a long scries of 
proceedings, of which we can here notice little 
more than the results. On the question being 
submitted to the privy council, they proposed that 
a new company should be incorporated for twenty* 
one years, to consist of the members of the okl 
company, and as many new subscribers as should 
make up a capital of from 1,500,000/. to 
2,000,000/.; of which the existing company’s 
capital should be considered as making 740,0(TO/. 
But the Company maintained that, reckoning 
everything they possessed, and looking to the 
current price of their stock in the market, their 
capital could not be fairly estimated at a less sum 
than 1,500,000/. They also contended that their 
forts, towns, and territories in India were by 
their charters theirs for ever, whatever might be¬ 
come of their privilege of exclusive trading. No 
steps were taken to carry into effect the recom¬ 
mendations of the privy council; nor did the 
enemies of the Company succeed in getting it 
broken up even when the following year, by an 
unaccountable piece of neglect, it had legally in¬ 
curred the forfeiture of its charter by the nonpay¬ 
ment on the appointed day of a tax upon its capital 
imposed by a recent act of parliament. On the 
contrary, on the 7th of October, 1G93, it obtained 
from the king a renewal of its charter, with a full 
restoration of all its former powers and privileges. 
An account has already been given in our first 
chapter of the investigation which was afterwards 
(in 1695) made by parliament into this transac¬ 
tion, when it appeared that the Company had, in 
the year 1693, expended for special (but unspeci¬ 
fied) services little less than 90,000/.; of which, 
among other persons in power, the Duke of Leeds, 
the president of the council, was all but proved to 
have been a sharer to a large amount, while his 
majesty himself was strongly suspected to have 
benefited to a still larger* These disclosures, or 
exposures, did not tend to allay the public feeling 
against the Company; which about the same time 
fell into further disfavour by being obliged to 
suspend for some years the payment of any divi¬ 
dends in consequence of a train of severe losses it 
had incurred. Indeed, the Company now scarcely 
derived any advantage at all from its charter, the 
validity of which was denied by parliament, and 
which even the government openly disregarded, 
granting licenses to the private traders in the most 
unreserved manner. To this pass had matters 
been brought, when, in the beginning of the year 
1698, the government, being in want of money, 
bethought itself of trying w'hat could be made of 
ihc monopoly of the India trade, which was thus 
contested or in abeyunce. The Company now 
offered to make an advance of 700,000/., at four 
per pent., on condition of obtaining a parliamentary 
confirmation of their charter; but, on this, at the 
instigation, os it is alleged, of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Montague, the private traders 
offered 2,000,000/., at eight per cent., for an incor- 

• See ante, p. 52, 


poration conferring upon them the exclusive privi-t 
lege of the trade; and their proposal was accepted. 
An act was accordingly passed in July of that 
year, empowering the king to incorporate the new 
company; and on the 5th of September following 
JiiS majesty signed a charter investing' the suh- 
"scribcri&cu the two millions, under the name # of 
The English Company trading to the East Indies, 
with the exclusive possession of the commerce 
k with that part of the world for ever, subject only 
to the right of the Old Company to continue their 
trade for three years longer. Meanwhile, however, 
the Old Company had, through its treasurer, sub¬ 
scribed no less than 315,000/. loan of two 
millions, and had thus become by far the largest 
shareholder in the new and rival association. 
Hence a confusion and conflict of claims and inte¬ 
rests such as a legislative arrangement has seldom 
produced. There were now trading all at the same 
time, first, the Old Company, expressly authorised 
to go on as usual for three years longer, and even 
after the expiration of that term left in possession 
of all its forts and factories in India, and of what¬ 
ever privileges it had acquired there from the 
native authorities; secondly, the New Company, 
without any Indian possessions whatever, and with 
the rival body, which aimed at its destruction, 
permanently, as it were, seated upon its shoulders, 
and invested with almost a controlling power over 
its operations; thirdly, a few of the subscribers 
to the late loan, who hud declined joining the New 
Company, but who in terms of the original contract 
with the government were nevertheless entitled, so 
long as the two millions remained unrepaid, to 
trade each for himself; and, fourthly, all such se¬ 
parate traders as had cleared out from England 
previous to the 1st of July, 1698, the right of all 
such to carry on the trade till they should think 
fit to return to England having also been provided 
for by a clause in the act which created the New 
Company. It is said that no fewer than sixty 
ships in all were now engaged in the trade, which 
seems to have been reduced to a state in which 
all the inconveniences of a free trade and of a 
monopoly were combined, without any of the ad¬ 
vantages of either. The native manufactures were 
extensively injured by a glut of India goods, the 
prices obtained for which at the same time entirely 
failed to remunerate the importers. And still the 
bitterest hostility divided the two companies, whose 
quarrel, indeed, gradually became one in which 
the whole nation took part, the Tories siding with 
the Old Company, the Whigs with the New, after 
the manner in which the whirlpool of political 
faction is wont to draw all things to it. In the 
city of London in particular, ever since the passing 
of the act of 1698, which had called the New 
Company into existence, all the powerful interest 
of the other company had been strenuously and 
perseveringly exerted against the government; and 
Burnet acknowledges “that this act, together with 
the inclinations which those of the Whigs who 
were in good posts had expressed for keeping up a 
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^greater land force, did contribute to the blasting 
the reputation they had hitherto maintained of being 
good patriots, and was made use of over England by 
the Tories to disgrace both the king and them.” * 
And the Tory majority in the new House of Com’ 
mons which met in February, 1*701, appears to 
hqye been the effect of the returning popular feel¬ 
ing in favour of the Old Company, and the 
exertions of their partisans throughout the king¬ 
dom, more than of any other cause. The elections, 
indeed, had turned principally upon the conten¬ 
tion between the two companies; but Burnet 
himself is constrained to admit that what syste¬ 
matic bribery «f the electors took place was 
chiefly, if not exclusively, on the part of the New 
Company and his own friends and theirs, the 
Whigs. When the House met, he tells us, 
“ reports'were brought to them of elections that 
had been scandalously purchased by some who 
were concerned in the New East India Company. 
Instead of drinking and entertainments, by which 
elections were formerly managed, now a most 
scandalous practice was brought in of buying votes, 
with so little decency, that the electors engaged 
themselves by subscription to choose a blank per¬ 
son before they were trusted with the name of 
their candidate.” But he adds, with considerable 
nai'vetd, “the Old East India Company had driven 
a course of corruption within doors with so little 
shame, that the New Company intended to follow 
their example; but with this difference, that, 
whereas the former had bought the persons who 
were elected, they resolved to buy elections.”! The 
general interest that was taken in the dispute 
between the two companies did not ^bate till to¬ 
wards the very close of William’s reign; but at 
length the parties principally concerned began 
themselves to perceive that the contest was only 
exhausting and ruining both; and shortly after 
the accession of Anne an arrangement that had 
been for some time negociating was completed 
under the sanction of the queen, by which their 
differences were composed in the mean time, and 
provision was made for their ultimate union into 
one body. The fixed property, or dead stock, as 
it was called, of the Old Company in India, being 
valued at 330,000/., and that of the New Company 
at 70,000/., a fair adjustment of their respective 
claims and liabilities in regard to that matter was 
made by the latter paying over to the former the 
sum of 130,000/., so that each might be regarded as 
contributing 200,000/. to this part of the common 
stock; and then the money capital of 2,000,000/. 
was in like manner divided equally between the 
two, hy the Old Company purchasing at par as 
much stock from the New Company as mad* 
up their original subscription of 315,000/. to 
1,000,000/4 These terms were embodied in a 
tripartite indenture, which was Bigned by her 

• Own Time, ii. 209. f Ibid, ii 259.' 

11, Strictly speaking, the amount of stock held by each company 
was only 988,500/., the remaining 23,000/. being held by parties who, 
although they had subscribed to the 2,000,000/7loan to government, 
had preferred trading separately to joining the New Company. 


majesty and both Companies on the 2nd of July, 
1702; and by which it was also stipulated that 
after die expiration of the term of seven years all 
(.separation of interests should egase, and the whole 
incorporated shareholders should form one body, 
to be called The United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies. This final 
and complete union, accordingly, took place in the 
year 1708. After this the Company’s charter was 
three times renewed, and its exclusive trading 
privileges continued to it, within the present period; 
first, in 1712 till the year 1736; secondly, in 
1730 till the year 1769; and lastly, in 1744 till 
the year 1783. 

Some of the other branches of our colonial and 
foreign trade, during the Teign of William, require 
only a slight notice. The plantations, as they 
were called, or settlements on the continent of 
America, went on steadily increasing in population 
and wealth; and by the end of the century the 
trade with these rising dependencies and the 
adjacent West India Islands is said to have given 
employment to no less than five hundred sail of 
ships. Of these doubtless a considerable number 
were engaged in bringing negroes from the 
opposite coast of Africa—a trade which had ori¬ 
ginally been' in the exclusive possession of the 
African Company, but which now, after having 
been for a considerable time practically open, was 
in 1698 made so legally by an act of parliament 
permitting all the king's subjects, whether of Eng¬ 
land or of America, to trade to Africa on payment 
of a certain per centage to the Company on all 
goods exported or imported—negroes, however, 
being exempted even from this tax. The change 
thus made was “ at that time,” remarks Anderson, 
“in every one’s judgment much to the benefit of 
the nation, more especially with relation to the 
commerce to our sugar colonies; for it was con¬ 
fessed hy all that the separate traders had con¬ 
siderably reduced the price of negroes to our negro 
colonies, and consequently had so far the better 
enabled them to undersell our rivals.” In the 
Newfoundland fishery the French had for some 
time before the Revolution been encroaching more 
and more upon the exclusive rights claimed by the 
English; the first specific complaint in King 
William’s declaration of war against France in 
1689 was, that, where&B not long since the French 
had been accustomed to take licenses from the 
English governor of Newfoundland for fishing in 
the seas upon that coast, and to pay tribute for 
such licenses, as an acknowledgment of the sole 
right of the crown of England to that island, yet 
of late their encroachments upon his subjects’tr ade 
•and fishery there had been more like the invasions 
of an enemy than becoming friends who enjoyed 
the advantages of the said trade only by permis¬ 
sion. The capture of Nova Scotia, however, at 
the commencement of the war would probably 
make us again sole masters of the neighbouring 
island. An act passed in 1698 for the encourage¬ 
ment of the trade to Newfoundland may be taken 
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as evidence that it was then of considerable value, trade having been for above these twelve years last* 
The preamble declares it to be “a beneficial trade put wholly lost to this kingdom, there ate very 
to this kingdom, not only in the employing great few or no English harpinierers or English seamen 
numbers of seamen and ships, and exporting 'and' skilled and exercised m the said trade of whafe- 
consuming great quantities of provisions and manu- catching, so that the said trade cannot now 
facturesofthis realm, whereby many tradesmen and be regained to this kingdom, nor can be carried 
poor artificers are kept at work, hut also in bring- *| on, by or* without the assistance of foreign har¬ 
ing into this nation, by returns of the effects of the 1 pinidrers, or upon the single interests or stocks of 
said fishery from other countries, great quantities any particular persons, or by any other way than 
of wine, oil, plate, iron, wool, and sundry other by a joint-stock. ”t The trade, however, throve 
useful commodities, to the increase of hie majesty’s under this new system no better than before: after 
revenue, and encouragement of trade and naviga- a year or two the Company subscribed an additional 
tion/* Then follow a number of regulations for capital of 42,000/., and in 1696 they got a hew 
the orderly carrying on of the fishery, of which the act exempting them from all duties upon the ml, 
principal is, that, “ according to the ancient custom &c., imported by them during the currency of their 
there used,” the master of the vessel from England charter; but some years before that term expired 
first entering any harbour or creek in the island they had expended their second capital, also, on 
after the 25th of March should be admiral of the which they resolved to abandon the speculation. In 
said harbour or creek during that fishing season, these circumstances the trade was in 1702 thrown 
and should see the rules and orders laid down in open by parliament, the act declaring that it had 
the act duly put in execution within the limits of the been wholly neglected by the Company and lost to 

jurisdiction thus assigned to him. It is expressly the nation. \ But no further attempt appears to 

ordered that no subject of -any foreign power have been made by any English adventurer in this 
“ shall at anytime hereafter take any bait, or use field of enterprise for many years. In 1699 the 
any sort of trade or fishing whatsoever,” in New- trade with Russia, now becoming every day of 
foundland, or in any of the adjacent islands. But greater importance in the new position to which 
this complete exclusion of other countries from the that country was raised by the reforms of Peter 
fishery was not long maintained. Measures were the Great, was also practically thrown open 

also taken a few years after the Revolution to by an act entitling any person to admission 

Tevive the Greenland fishery. In 1692 a company into the Russian Company on payment of an 
was incorporated for carrying on this branch of entrance fee of 5/. The Turkey Company 
trade, by the name of the Company of Merchants appears to have been at this date in the pos- 
of London trading to Greenland, with a capital of session of an active and prosperous commerce. 
40,000/., and a charter conferring upon them the The French Council of Commerce, in a me- 
usual powers of succession, &c., and the exclusive morial dravjp up in the year 1701, admit that 
possession of the-trade for fourteen years. The the English'then carried on the Levant trade 
preamble of* the act gives a sort of history of the (which was in the hands of this company) with 
way in which the old English trade to Greenland much more advantage than the French, chiefly in 
had come to be “quite decayed and lost.” It consequence of our woollen cloths being both 
recites that several merchants and others had been superior in quality and lower in price. “ The 
by an act passed in 1673* “encouraged to fit out English,” adds the Memorial, “ also carry to the 
and send to the said Greenland seas some ships Levant lead, pewter, copperas, and logwood, which 
or vessels for the catching of whales, whereby are goods they are masters of; together with a 
some small quantities of oil, blubber, and whale-fins great deal of pepper; and, that they may not 
were imported into this kingdom; but, they not drain their country of its gold and silver, they also 
being able to carry on the said trade upon their take in dry fish of their own catching, sugar of 
single or 1 separate ' interests, in regard that the their own colonies, and other goods of their own 
neighbouring nation* did yearly send far greater produce, which they sell on the coasts of Portugal, 
numbers of ships jpto those seas, the said mer- Spain, and Italy, for pieces of eight, which they 
chants and other -persons of this kingdom were carry to the Levant to make up a stock sufficient 
forced to desist from following the said trade, for purchasing their homeward cargoes.” § 
which is now wholly engrossed by foreigners; and The French Council of Commerce was esta- 
since the expiration and revival! of the said act Wished by Louis XIV. in the year 1700. From 
there hath not* been any ships sent from England its erection Atiflerson, writing about the middle of 
to the said Greenland seas, or any oil, blubber, or _ the last century, when it still subsisted, thinks 
whafe-finsimported into England but such as have Sphere is good reason to date “the great and almost 
been bought of foreigners, whereby great Bums of 1 surprising increase of the commerce, woollen 
. money are yearly drawn oht of England for those manufacture, mercantile shipping, and foreign 
commodities, and the rates and prices which are colonies of France.” || We have noticed in the 
now paid for the same are now above six times # 
more than ■ heretofore 11 they were: and, the said + 4 b. an! ,c. n. 
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last Book the English Council or Board -of the 
same kind established- by-Charles H. in 4068,* 
which however was ldept up «jly for/about five, or 
six years. From the time when ifav&d allowed tp 
drop matters relating to commence an<j|, the colonies 
had been usually 'referred to committees of the 
privy council, specially appointed^ consider each 
new subject as it arose; but in 16d|JKing Wil¬ 
liam issued a commission appointing a permanent 
Board of Trade to consist (in addition to the great 
officers of Btate, whose attendance*was expected to 
be only occasional) of a first lord and seven other 
commissioners, eafch having a salary of 1000/. 
Among the first commissioners were the celebrated 
John Locke, and Pollexfen, the writer on commerce. 
They were styled “ Commissioners for promoting 
the Trade of this Kingdom, and for inspecting 
and improving the Plantations in America and 
elsewhere and their instructions more particu¬ 
larly directed them to examine into and take 
accounts of the general trade of England, and of 
our foreign commerce in all its departments—“ to 
considei*by what means profitable manufactures, 
already settled, may be further improved, and how 
other new and profitable manufactures may be 
introduced”—“ to consider of proper methods for 
setting on work and employing the poor, and mak¬ 
ing them useful to the public”—and, in regard to 
the plantations, or colonies, to superintend not only 
their commerce but their government in all re- 
Bpects.f From this last class of duties the Board 
of Trade must have been relieved, we presume, on 
the institution of the office of Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, or the American department, in 
1768; but its other functions were Jjpderstood to 
remain nearly the same as at its ffist establish¬ 
ment down to its abolition in 1782, when the 
business of this department of the executive 
government was made over to a permanent com¬ 
mittee of the privy council, according to the 
arrangement that still subsists. 

The Revolution was immediately followed by an 
innovation, which demands our special notice, in the 
law regulating the foreign trade in the most im¬ 
portant of all productions, the article of corn. As 
far as the subject can be historically traced, the first 
law permitting the exportation of corn from Eng¬ 
land, without the royal license, was passed in 1394 
(17 Rich. II. c. 7). By this law exportation, which 
appears to have been hitherto strictly prohibited, 
was made free in all circumstances, that is to say, 
whatever might be the price at home. The only 
check reserved was, that, as the king had formerly 
the power of allowing exportation in particular 
cases, so now he might forbid it when to do so ap¬ 
peared to him to be for the profit of the realm/ 
The matter, therefore, in fact remained still, as 
before, under the control of the crown—with this 
difference, that, whereas non-exportation had been ’ 
the general Tule formerly, liberty of exportation was 

■ • Soe vol. Hi. p. 865." 

t See abstract of the original Commission in MacpbenonY 
Annals f f Commerce, ii. 680, 


f established as the general rule now. The alteration 
ofthe lawmay be taken as indicating the increased 
political power .of the agricultural interest, and pro¬ 
bably also the increased cultivation and produce of 
the soil.' And these same two causes we find ope- 
v rating, with almost uninterrupted constancy, in 
moulding our corn laws more and more into the 
form most accordant with the interests of the .pro¬ 
ducer down to the date at which we are now arrived. 
In 1436 (by 15 Hen. VI. c. 2), the right of export¬ 
ation, in the case of the home price bring under a 
certain point, was given absolutely, without any 
restriction or reservation whatever j the old power 
of prohibition was wholly taken from the king so 
long as prices remained below the sum specified; 
it was merely provided that he should have his 
customs and duties, as usual, upon the exported 
commodity. And, of course, by the unrepealed 
act of 1394, exportation, whatever might be the 
state of prices at home, was still also free, unless 
when expressly forbidden by royal proclamation. 
The limit fixed by the act of 1436, as that within 
which the right of exportation remained inde¬ 
pendent of the crown, was so long as the home 
price (of the quarter of wheat) did not exceed 6s. 
8 d. In 1463 (by 3 Ed. IV. c. 2) a new advan¬ 
tage was given to the producers, by importation 
being for the first time forbidden whenever prices 
should be under that point. In this Btate the law 
remained for seventy-one years. But then in 
1534 an act was passed (the 25th Hen. VIII. c. 2) 
which (in so far at least as regarded the export¬ 
ation of com) swept away all the legislation of the 
preceding hundred and forty years, and suddenly 
restored for a time the old original state of the 
law, by which exportation was prohibited in all 
circumstances except under the royal license. The 
importation of the article, indeed, still remained 
fettered by the act of 1463; but probably that act 
was now nearly inoperative from the rise of prices 
that had taken place since it passed;—a change 
that would, to be sure, make the act of 1436 also a 
dead letter; so that what was really done by 
Henry VIII.’s act of 1534 was principally to 
repeal Richard II.’s act of 1394, which first made 
free exportation the rale and non-exportation the 
exception, time itself having done the rest. How¬ 
ever, the law, as we have said, was now (except as 
to the partial and probably inapplicable and harm¬ 
less restriction on importation) brought back in 
all respects to the state in which it was before the 
course of legislation in favour of the agricultural 
interest began. But this lasted for twenty years 
only. In 1554 (by the 1 and 2 Phil, and Mar. 
c. 5) the law of 1463 was revived, and export¬ 
ation again made free when the price was under 
6a. 8 d. It is expressly stated in the preamble 
to this new act that the general prohibition of 
exportation by the act of 1534 had been exten¬ 
sively evaded or completely disregarded: “ y et 
notwithstanding,” are the words of the preamble, 
M many and sundry covetous and insatiable per¬ 
sons, seeking their own lucres and gains, had and 
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daily do carry and convey innumerable quantity as 
well of corn, cheese, butter, and other victual [the 
prohibition had extended to all other articles^ 
tbod as well as .grain], as of wood, out of ihia-> 
realm into the parts beyond the seas; by reason 
whereof the said com, victual, and wood are grown 
into a wonderful dearth and extreme prices.” «So 
that we see even this short solitary suspension of the 
onward movement of the land-cultivating, or rather 
of the land-awning, interest was rather nominal 
than real. But at any rate the subsequent advance 
of the landed interest in this course of acquisition 
was both steady and open enough. In 1562 (by 
the 17th, or, in the common editions, the 26th 
section of the 5 Elk. c. 5, curiously entitled “ An 
Act touching certain politic constitutions made for 
the maintenance of the Navy”) the limit within 
which there should be a free exportation of wheat 
was enlarged by the elevation of the terminating 
price to 10$. the quarter; a corresponding alter¬ 
ation being at the sumc time made for other de¬ 
scriptions of grain. In 1571 (by the 13 Eliz. 
c. 13) the law of 1394 was restored, and export¬ 
ation was made free, whatever might be the home 
price, at all times when no proclamation had been 
issued to the contrary. Then by a succession of 
acts the limits within which the right of export¬ 
ation waB made absolute, and independent even of 
the control of the royal prerogative, were gradually 
extended, by the elevation of the terminating price 
in 1623 (by the 21 Jac. I. c. 26) to 32$.; in 
1660 (by the 12 Car. II. c. 4) to 40$.; and in 
1663 (by the 15 Car. II. c. 7) to 48*. Up to 
this point, however, although the landed interest 
had been successful in breaking down to a con¬ 
siderable extentthe ancient policy of the kingdom, 
which was prohibitory of exportation in all circum¬ 
stances, it cannot be said (if we except the law 
of 1463 forbidding importation while the home 
price was under 6$. 8a., which had now long 
ceased to be operative, if it ever had been so) 
that any unfair advantage had been given to the 
growers of corn; all that had been done in their 
favour hod only tended to make the trade in 
corn more and more free, by removing part of the 
restrictions that had been laid upon the export of 
the commodity. But soon after this a new system 
was begun. In 1670 (by the 22 Car. II. c. 13) 
not only was the home price up to which export¬ 
ation should be free raised to 53$. 4d., but for the 
first time (for we may disregard altogether the 
obsolete act of 1463) importation was restrained, 
by being loaded with a prohibitory amount of duty 
so long as the price in the home-market was under 
53$. 4d., and even with every heavy duty, 8$. per 
quarter, when the home price reached that point 
and until it rose to 80$. This was the law in 
force at the time of the Revolution. Corn could 
not be brought from abroad at all till the price at 
home rose to 53$. 4d., and even not then without 
the payment of a tax-which made it necessary that 
the cost of purchase and charge, of conveyance 
should not together haye amounted to so much as 


45$. arift, ,at the same .time its exportation 
waf >p<frfectly«free (except that it paid a moderate 
custom dirty,’like «1| other commodities) until it 
rosft.at,!hoto$ to. ft price which it might be safely 
presuhied wflulcf i pake the sending it abroad nb 
longer profitable. This, we might suppose, would 
have been deemed protection for agriculture 
enough. ,||at,not so; immediately after the Revo¬ 
lution an act was passed (the 1 Will, and Mary, 
c. 12) which introduced the new principle of 
actually paying the landlords for sending their 
produce out of the country, by allowing a bounty 
of 5$. upon every quarter of wheat exported so 
long as the home price did not exceed 48$. Nor 
was even this all that was done to promote export¬ 
ation; in 1699 (by the 11 Will. III. c. 20) “for 
the greater encouragement of tillage,” corn sent 
abroad was relieved even from all custom-house 
duties. It was time, indeed, to cease levying duties 
with the one hand upon that which we were paying 
bounties to encourage on the other. 

Under the system of bounties, which was main¬ 
tained throughout the present period end long 
after its close (for it was not till the year 1773 
that the law of 1689 was partially, and not till 
1815 that it was wholly, repealed), England be¬ 
came a corn-exporting country to some, though 
never to any very considerable extent. In 1697, 
for instance, 14,699 quarters of wheat and flour 
were sent abroad; in 1699 the quantity fell to 
557; but in 1700 it was 49,056; and in the ten 
following years, while it rose in 1706 to 188,332, 
it never was under 74,000, till 1710, when it fell 
to 13,924. In the ten years from 1711 to 1720 
it ranged from 71,800 quarters to 176,227, except 
in 1717, when it was only 22,954. In 1722 
it was 178,880; in 1723, 157,720; in 1724, 
245,865; and in 1725, 204,413. But in 1727 it 
had fallen to 30,315; and in 1728 to 3,817 ; nor 
in 1729 was it more than 18,993. Alter this, 
with the exception of a few unproductive years 
(1740, 1741, 1757, and 1758), in which it was 
very insignificant, it was seldom less than from 
200,000 to 400,000, and sometimes it was consi¬ 
derably more: thus, in 1733 it was 427,199: in 
1734, 498,196; in 1737, 461,602; in 1738, 
580,596; in 1748, 543,387 ; in 1749, 629,049 ; 
in 1750, 947,602 (which was the highest amount 
it ever reached); and in 1751, 661,416. It has 
often been contended, and formerly it was an opi¬ 
nion almost universally held that, by the extension 
of tillage which it occasioned, tire system, of boun¬ 
ties upon the exportation of corn in fact operated 
to keep down the price of the commodity in the 
home-market. “In other states,” observes the 
Count de Boulahmlliers, “ private persons pay the 
government for the exportation of grain; England 
acts quite otherwise, and pays them. All common 
meanB made use of to that time to increase the 
fruits of the earth had been insufficient, or at least 
of little use. Before that epoch the agriculture of 
England was of little account in Europe. As long 
as that monarchy thought only of its own subsist- 
4 u 2 
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fence* it always tad itself short *f the necessary; 
it was very often obhgsdto have recourse to fo¬ 
reigners to make up fee deficiency of the growth 
Of the nation; but, when it made its agriculture 
an objeot of commerce, the cultivation of its land 
became one uf the most abundant in Europe. 
Without that stroke of state, the best concerted of 
aH those which have yet appeared in modern \>oli* 
tics, England had never sown but for herself; for 
what could she have done with the surplus of her 
grain ? It was the bounty only which could assure 
her of the sale in foreign markets, and, for that 
reason* be the only source of the augmentation of 
her harvests. Let us combine all the means 
which that monarchy hath put in use, for an age 
port, to establish its power, and we shall find that 
it is to this in particular that she is indebted for 
her elevation.”* In later times this reasoning has 
generally been considered to be as mistaken as it 
is paradoxical, and the effects which it attributes 
to the bounty system have been traced to quite 
other causes; but it is at least certain that, how¬ 
soever caused, a reduction rather than a rise of the 
price of com did follow this artificial encourage¬ 
ment given to its exportation. Grain was in 
general, according to Charles Smith, from fifteen 
to twenty per cent, cheaper during the seventy 
yean that followed the enactment of the law of 
1689 than it had been for forty years before that 
time.f For some years after the Restoration the 
average price of wheat exceeded 50 j. the quarter; 
nor was it under 41s. at the date of the Revolu¬ 
tion : for the ten years ending with 1695 it ap- 
pears to have been about 39s. 6d. ; for the ten 
ending 1705, about 43s.; for the tengjgbding 1715, 
about 44s.; for the twenty ending 1735, about* 
35s.; for the ten ending 1745, about 32s.; and for 
the ten ending 1755, about 33s. 

According to an account given by Davenant, 
the official value of our entire exports for the year 
1699 was 6,788,166/.; of which sum the woollen 
manufacture alone famished not less than 
2,932,292/., or considerably nearer one-half than 
one»third4 Elsewhere the same writer estimates 
our total exports to France in that year at 
103,961/.; ini700 at 287,049/.; and in 1701 at 
213,004/.: the vahieB of the imports from that 
country being 76,272/. for 1699; 94,641/. for 
1700; and 123,940/. for 1701.§ The only arti¬ 
cles he particularises are, among the exports, 
woollen goods and lead; among the imports, 
linen, paper, wine, brandy, and kid-skins. On the 
whole it appears that the trade with France was 
considerably less now than it had been in the time 
of free intercourse which immediately succeeded 
the Restoration. The trade with Holland, on the 
other hand, had greatly increased. Up to the 
year 1669, according to Davenant, our exports to 

• Lm Intar&t* de la France mal entendns; 8 ton. Mmo. Aunt. 
1767; quoted in Mr. C. Smith’* Tract* on tha Com Lave, p. 163. 
t Tract! on the Com Law*, p. 73 (**cond edition). 
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that eoimtry consisted of only 45 species of rated 
goods, whereas by the beginning of the reign of 
Atme we exported (thither 120 cr 130 different 
•kinds. Formerly our principal exports to Holland 
were woollen goods, tin, lead, brass, molasses, 
'wrought silk, bitter, and morkins (hides); our 
principal importations thence, linens, wrought 
silk, thrown silk, threads, inkles, spicery, 
madder, battery, stock-fish, whale-fins, hemp, 
flax, unwrought copper, Rhenish wine, safHow&, 
and iron ware. Of our woollens exported to 
Holland, the value in 1669 was 79,953/.; in 1703, 
1,339,526/.: of our lead, 297/. in 1669; 38,283/. 
in 1703: of our tin, 1,635/. in 1669; 17,051/. in 
1703. Altogether the value of our exports of the 
eight principal articles was 153,799/. in the 
former year, and 1,404,920/. in the latter. Of 
molasses, however, of which we exported thither 
to the value of 57,510/. in 1669, there appears to 
have been no exportation at all to Holland in 1703. 
On the other hand, many foreign, colonial, and 
East India goods entered into our exports in the 
latter year, which either formed no part of them, 
or a much smaller part, in the former. Of sugar 
and foreign fruits we re-exported to Holland in 
1703 to the value of 114,416/.; of pepper, drugs, 
and dyeing substances to the value of-63,865/.; of 
tobacco to that of 143,596/.; of foreign wool to 
that of 7,800/.; and of cotton yam to that of 
1,783/. The East India goods re-exported to 
Holland this year amounted in value to 345,647/. 
We also now sent a considerable quantity of corn 
to the Dutch, a commodity of which in 1669 none 
was exported. Davenant says that in the year 
1703 there was entered for exportation in all sorts 
of grain to the value of 12,202/. from London, 
and of 168,067/. from .the outports; making alto¬ 
gether 180,269/.: but this appears to have been 
to all foreign parts. The imports, however, from 
Holland in these two years do not exhibit so great 
a difference: their total amount in 1669* was 
501,674/.; and in 1703, 522,413/. The princi¬ 
pal articles of which there appears to have been an 
increase of importation are linen,(from 170,972/. 
to 213,701/.), thrown silk (from 2,878/. to 
15,966/.), and threads (from 11,694/. to 51,138/.): 
on the other hand there was a falling off in 
wrought silk, spicery, Rhenish wine, and several 
other articles. In the seven years from 1699 to 
1705 inclusive, the average value of our exports 
to Holland is stated to have been 1,937,934/., and 
that of our imports from that country, 549,832/. 
The latteT, Davenant remarks, had ‘'continued for 
several years in a manner at a stand, seldom ex¬ 
ceeding half a million per annum.” If, we add 
the outports* which the account does not include, 
that sum might be increased ;by about a fourth. 
Our exports to Holland, on . the other hand, had 
been constantly augmenting, their excess over the 
imports hwS^msOme of the seven years, been 
not less than!, 500 , 000 /. But, whether or no 

* Davenant, Firat Report, p. 413, whew it Li printed IMS; a mis¬ 
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thit seeming overbalance in trade with the Dutch 
had been all to the profit of this kingdom, Dave¬ 
nant, with a degree of good sense and sagacity 
superior to his time, is inclined to doubt. u If,”* 
he continues, “ according to the vulgar notion, this 
large overbalance had been all clear gain to Eng-' 
land, it would have been some kind of recompense 
for the interruptions so long a war has brought to 
other branches of our foreign traffic; but nothing 
c£n be more fallacious than, because a country 
takes off more of our commodities than we do of 
theirs, to argue from thence that our dealings with 
that country are always beneficial to us. . . If, for 
the last twenty-three years, the Dutch had so far 
augmented their luxuries as to want for their 
own consumption that vast hulk of commo¬ 
dities they have so constantly fetched from 
this kingdom, and if we had been all along 
so reformed in our manners as to stand in little 
need of foreign goods, Holland must have been 
great losers, and we great gamers, by the dealings 
that have been between us. If they had not found 
their accounts in the prodigious quantity of effects 
annually exported thither from hence, and if so 
wise a state had perceived itself to carry on a losing 
trade, they would have put a stop to this mischief, 
either by prohibitions of, or high duties upon, our 
product and manufacture, for which they had a 
sufficient pretence from the additional impositions 
we have been compelled to lay upon their linens 
and other goods; but they have been too prudent 
to be frighted with the false appearance of an 
overbalance, well knowing, the more they brought 
from hence, the better opportunities they had to 
enlarge their general traffics.” He then proceeds, 
by an examination of details, to show that the 
greater part of the commodities taken from us by 
the Dutch were in reality re-exported by them to 
other countries. In the course of this investigation 
he notices various facts which throw a light upon 
the then state both of our own commerce and of that 
of the world. The total value of our exports of 
woollen manufactures to Holland, which in 1703, 
as we have seen; was 1,339,526/., was in 1663 
only 79,953/. Of three articles alone, perpetuanas, 
serges, and stuffs, we sent the Dutch in 1703 to 
the value of 798,527/., or ten times the amount 
of our whole exportation of woollens to them 
forty years before. That people cannot possibly, 
wgues Davenant, have within tne period m ques¬ 
tion so increased in numbers, wealth and luxury, 
as to want for their own consumption so great a 
quantity of these articles over and above what they 
were wont to call for. “ The feet is,” he continues, 
“ that they purchase those immense cargoes to re¬ 
export to other countries, and bo they are become, 
in a more extended degree than heretofore, the 
carriers of our commodities to foreign markets ; 
that is to say, they supply those parts which wje, 
for want of industry, have not embraced, or where 
our traffic has been,' interrupted by the war. It is 
easy to prove that for the last twenty years* great 
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parcels of our fine draperies, and other woollen 
manufactures, went into France- through Flanders, 
by the connivance of governors and by composi¬ 
tions with the-French farmers,* to the value, (as I 
am well informed, when in Holland about six 
years since) of near 300,000/. per annum. Since 
the trade with the Spaniards has been interrupted, 
they ,r must have carried of the same goods great 
quantities to Portugal; otherwise, how could they 
dispose of all the baize sent from hence to Hol¬ 
land, which article of baize, from 1699 to 1704, 
amounts to, at a medium of the said five years, 
92,526/. per annum—a larger proportion than 
they can possibly be conceived to consume them¬ 
selves ; and from Portugal it must have found its 
way to Spain and the West Indies. The same 
may be said of perpetuanas, serges, says,/md other 
8tuffs; as also of stockings, woollen and worsted, 
for men, women, and children. During both the 
wars, not only the fine draperies, hut manufactures 
from the long wool, got into France from the 
frontier places, which turned to the profit of Hol¬ 
land ; and of late years, since they have so much 
enlarged their traffics, and accumulated such a 
stock of wealth to support their trade, they have 
carried up the rivers into Germany great parcels 
of fine cloths, stuffs, says, and serges, which our 
merchants were wont formerly to export to Ham¬ 
burgh and other parts of the German empire upon 
their own accounts.” So likewise with regard to 
the tin taken from us by the Dutch. Our export 
of tin to all foreign countries amounted in 1663 
to 153 tons; in 1669 to 240; in the three years 
of peace, from 1698 to 1700, on an average, to 
1297; and$p the ten years of war, from 1700 to 
*1710, on an average, to 1094. In these last ten 
years the Dutch alone bought from us annually, on 
an average, 5937 cwt., or nearly 300 tons, of the 
estimated value of 21,374/. “ It fe not difficult,” 
says Davenant, “ to account for the reasons why 
our late exportations of tin so far exceed those of 
former times. All our neighbours, as well as our¬ 
selves, have increased in the luxurious ways of 
living; such who heretofore were content with 
pewter are now served in plate, an^ such as made 
use of trenchers, wooden platters, ahd earthenware 
will now have pewter; all which is visible within 
forty years, and has occasioned this great call of a 
commodity almost peculiar to us.” The quantity 
of tin raised from the mines, however, was still 
greater than the demauds of the home-market and 
of foreign countries together took off our hands} 
at the time when Davenant wrote, her majesty, for 
whose behoof the mines were wrought, had unsold 
between 4000 and 5000 tons, or as much as would 
supply the consumption of the next four or five 
years. “ As the case stands at present,” he adds, 
“ Hojland is the great niagazine for tin; the ne¬ 
cessities of such as have it upon their hands, either 
in merchandise or security, drive it thither, and 
the Dutch set what price they please upon this 
rich product of England, to the damage of the 
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public. Ha>proposes that* thousand tons of the 
dead stock shciuldbe coined into tin halfpence and 
farthings. The annual quantity of tm that was 
raised in England, however, went on increasing 
from this time, instead of being diminished:—the 
quantity which had accumulated in Davenant’s 
time is only about a year's produce of the mines 
at present. He next proceeds to our exports of 
corn. This, he observes, “ is, in a manner, a new 
exportation, arising to us from the war, which has 
in other countries so employed the«hai}ds of their 
people that they could not till the ground, or from 
dearths or plagues, wherewith divers nations have 
been afflicted for these last twenty-three years.” 
Formerly only a very small quantity of grain was 
sent from the port of London to Holland, Spain, 
Denmark^ Africa, the Plantations, Italy, and Por¬ 
tugal : in 1663 the entire estimated value of the 
corn so exported was only 4315/., and in 1699 not 
more than 2011/. “ Whereas now,” continues 

our author, “ we export grain of all sorts to Africa, 
Canaries, Denmark and Norway, East Country, 
Flanders, France, Germany, Holland, Ireland, 
Italy, Madeiras, Newfoundland, Portugal, Russia, 
Scotland, Spain, Sweden, Venice, Isles of Guern¬ 
sey, &c., and English Plantations.” In the eleven 
years from 1700 to 1710, inclusive, the average 
total export of grain from England was of the esti¬ 
mated value of 274,171/.; of which the value of 
that entered for exportation to Holland alone ave¬ 
raged 151,934/. “ What part of this commodity,” 
says Davenant, “ is for their own consumption, 
and what part they re-export to other countries, 
does not appear to me; but so far is certain—when 
com bears a high price in foreign qrarkets, they 
send large cargoes of it to the places vtfhere it finds 
a good vent; and it has been known that in years 
of scarcity they bririg us back our own wheats 
because of the premium we give upon exportation, 
and which they are enabled to do by having large 
granaries almost in every great town, wherein they 
store large quantities in cheap years, to answer the 
demands of other countries.” Of tobacco our 
average annual importation from Virginia, for the 
ten years from 1700 to 1709 inclusive, had been 
28,858,666 lbs!; and we had annually re-exported 
to foreign countries 17,598,007 lbs., of which 
quantity Holland alone took from us 7,851,1571bs., 
or not much less than the half. “ This product of 
our plantations,” Davenant observes, 11 carried to 
Holland, brings considerable profit to that coun¬ 
try ; besides that the manufacturing of it, when 
there, employs a great number of their people. 
What proportion of it they consume themselves 
cannot well be stated; but so far is known, that 
they mix it with the tobacco of their own growth, 
viz., for France, one-third inland and two-thirds 
Virginia; making it finer or coarser, and adding 
to or diminishing the quantity of Virginia, and 
making some up only with our tobacco-stalks 
mixed with their own leaves, according to the use 
of the country whereunto4hey export it.” Accord¬ 
ing to an account which he had seen,, and which 


he believed to be authentic, the Dutch had come 
by-the year 1706 to grow at home, in their three 
provinces of Utrecht, Guelderland, Overyssel, and 
-part of the duchy of Geves,. 13,000,000 lbs. of 
tobacco, .although seven years before they did not 
raise more than 8^000,000 lbs. It appears from 
|' this account, that in the beginning of the last cen¬ 
tury our own consumption of tobacco exceeded 
11,000,000 lbs.; at present, with probably double 
the population, it is only about 16,000,000 lift. 
Nor is our entire animal importation of tobacco 
much more than it was then: in 1831, for in¬ 
stance, it was only about 33,000,000 lbs. The lust 
class of our exports to Holland which Davenant 
examines is that of our East India goods. He 
begins by observing that Amsterdam and Rotter¬ 
dam were then in a manner the magazines for the 
wrought silk, Bengal stuffs mixed with silk or 
lierba of the manufacture of Persia, China, or 
East India, and for all calicoes painted, dyed, 
printed, or stained in those parts, which commodi¬ 
ties, since their use had been prohibited here, 1 " 
were chiefly sent to Holland, that country taking 
off, on the average of the four years from 1702 to 
1705 inclusive, above 94,9161bs. worth of them 
annually* He apprehends that the Dutch in this 
way drew into their pockets the greater part of the 
profits of our East India trade; and that such 
would continue to be the case so long as our own 
merchants were, by the law preventing the home 
consumption of the commodities in question, con¬ 
fined to that one foreign market. As for the sup¬ 
posed interference of these India fabrics with our 
woollen manufactures inroad, he does not think 
there is much or anything in that objection. 
“ For these last thirty y£ara,” he observes, “ in 
which the East India trade has been carried on 
to the highest pitch, we are not decreased in the 
manufactures from long wool, but rather the con¬ 
trary, and to a large degree.Nor does 

it appear to me, from any observation 1 can moke, 
that East India goods have hurt the general traffic 
of our wpoUgn manufactures in foreign markets; 
these silks IK? stuffs seem raster a commodity 
calculated for the middle ranlTof people; they are 
too vulgar to be worn by the best sort, and too 
costly for the lowest rank; so that the use of them 
remains in the middle rank, who (the luxuries of 
the world still increasing) would wear European 
silks if they had not East India stuffs and paiuted 
calicoes, whereby the vent *of our woollen goods 
abroad would certainly be lessened.” On the 
whole, Davenant concludes, “ the truth of the case 
appears to be, that, especially during this last war 
(while our trade with France and Spain has been 
interrupted) large quantities of the woollen manu¬ 
factures, corn, tin* tobacco, with divers other com¬ 
modities have been , sent to HoUand, which goods 
in the forme; course of trade we exported directly 

• See Vol. 'ijhwe > India goody were prohibited in 

England, end only 'allowed to he Imported foir ro-exnortatwn, 1,1 
109#, by, the.U Wttl. III. c. 10,.entitled V Ac Act far the raonj 
effectual employing ibo pour, by encouraging the manufacture- ot 
thit kingdom." < » 
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ourselves, and mostly in our own shipping, to the 
increase of our navigation* which the war having 
rendered difficuk, and their ports being'less ex¬ 
posed than oura to the danger of privateers, as well 
in ships outward as homeward bound, ;the Hol¬ 
landers have in a <great measure got to be the 
carriers of our goods; but, as our exports thither *| 
have increased all along, so our exports to other 
parts must, in proportion, have diminished, and 
what we seem to have gained in bur dealings there 
we have loBt in the general balance of our trade 
with other countries.” Taking the year 1703, it 
appears that the value of our exports to all foreign 
parts was 6,644,103/., while that of our exports to 
Holland alone was 2,417,890/., or very nearly a 
third of the whole. Of the 2,417,890/. there was 
exported in English bottoms 1,502,169/., and in 
foreign bottoms 915,720/. Of the imports from 
Holland for that year, to the value of 289,844/. was 
brought in English, and 232,568/. in foreign 
vessels. And these same proportions Davenant 
believes would nearly hold for other years. We 
may hence perceive the extent to which the carry¬ 
ing trade, both in goods for the English market 
and in English produce and manufactures, was 
at this time in t^e hands of foreigners, and princi¬ 
pally of the Dutch. 

As for the prevalent notion which Davenant 
takes so much pains to combat, that this trade 
with Holland must needs be a profitable one, 
simply because our exports so much exceeded our 
imports, it was as irrational as it would be to 
maintain that the productive labourer must al¬ 
ways be a greater gainer upon the article he 
produces than the capitalist who employs him. 
The Dutch here- stood’ in the position of the 
capitalist, and the English of the labourer. The 
former, in fact, employed the latter to work for 
them—to produce the goods which they sold at a # 
profit to other countries. Of course, in such a* 
connexion, while the Dutch had the goods the 
English had the money—just as while the master 
has his goods the workmen has hmwages; and 
thus, and thus aloxm, was brouglPabout, in the 
exchange between the two countries, that excess in 
our receipt of money or bullion constituting the so 
called favourable balance of the mercantile and 
manufacturing theories.* But that the excess of 
profit or real advantage should be with the labourer 
rather than with the capitalist may fairly be pre¬ 
sumed to be as unusual, and as little likely in the 
nature of things,, in the case of nations aB of indi¬ 
viduals. , 

Davenant incidentally mentions in the Report 
from which'.,we have abstracted these notices, that, 
on an average of the seven years from 1699 to 
1705 inclusive, our exports to Germany had 
amounted to the estimated value of 838,791/., and 
our imports thenceto that of 677,521/.f This, he 
observes, “ is no considerable excess, from so large 
and populous a country, especially when it is con¬ 
sidered what quantities of German linens have 

* SeeVol.iii.863, f Second Report, p. 420. 


bepn imported hither «nce the fiMt war with 
France, winch German linens must have been 
answered by an adequate quantity of our woollen 
manufactures, if the Dutch did not intercept us in 
the traffic by our own commodities.” Such as it 
was, however, this excess of exports oveT imports 
made oar trade with Germany »be considered a 
profitable one, as well as that with Holland. In 
our dealings with the countries in the north of 
Europe, on the contrary, as in those with France, 
we were losers ^according to this way of calculat¬ 
ing, if we may trust an account from which it 
appears-that in the trade with Denmark and Nor¬ 
way, on the average of the four yeare from 1698 
to 1701 inclusive, our annual imports amounted 
to 76,215/., and our exports only to 39,543/.; 
in that with the East country our imports to 
181,296/., and our exports only to 149,893/.; in 
that with Russia, our imports to 112,252/., and 
our exports only to 58,884/.; and in that with Swe¬ 
den, our imports to 212,094/., and our exports 
only to 57,555/.* These figures may at any rate be 
taken as showing the extent of our commercial in¬ 
tercourse at this time with the countries., in ques¬ 
tion. 

Down to this, and indeed to a much later date, 
our chief article of produce and export continued, 
as of old, to be our woollens. This important ma¬ 
nufacture was Ihe subject of various legislative re¬ 
gulations in the reign of William. Immediately 
after the Revolution an act was passed, renewing 
and strengthening the former laws agains the ex¬ 
portation of the raw material, which, the pre¬ 
amble alleges, had of late years been extensively 
violated, “ through the remissness and negligence 
of officers and others.”t In 1698, however, we 
find the parliament again complaining that, never¬ 
theless, the sending of the commodity abroad was 
still “ notoriously continued, to the great prejudice 
and discouragement of the woollen trade and ma¬ 
nufacture of England. The next year the 
jealousy with which this great staple was watched 
over was strikingly evinced by the passing of an 
act which, after declaring that “ the wool and the 
woollen manufactures of cloth, serge, baise, kerseys, 
and other stuffs made or mixed with wool, are the 
greatest and moBt profitable commodities of this 
kingdom, on which the value of lands and the 
trade of the nation do chiefly depend,” proceeds 
to state, that “ great quantities of the like manu¬ 
factures have of late been made and are daily in¬ 
creasing in the kingdom of Ireland and in the 
English plantations in America, and arp exported 
from thence to foreign markets heretofore! supplied 
from England, which will inevitably sink the 
value of lands, and tend to the ruin of the trade 
and the woollen manufactures of this realm j” and 
thereupon strictly prohibits the export in future 
both of wool and of woollen goods to any part of 

* Quoted by Anderson. Chrou. of ’Com., til. 11, from the monthly 
periodical called the PolltL-al State of .Great Britain, for November, 

?W.andM.,c.S3. / 
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the world except Ho England, from cither, Ireland 
car ^Plantation*.? Finally, in the ; following 
session, by the same act which put an end to. all 
duties on the exportation of corn, all subsisting 
duties upon the exportation of home woollen- ma¬ 
nufactures were also taken off, on the ground that 
“ the wealth and*prosperity of this kingdom doth 
in a great measure depend upon the improvement 
of its woollen manufactures, and the profitable 
trade carried on by the exportation of t the same.”t 
The system of artificial protection) however, was 
not in this case carried to the length of actually 
stimulating the exportation of either %ool or 
woollens by bounties, as had been done with re¬ 
gard to com. 

In 1697 Davenant estimated the value of the 
Wool yearly shorn in England at about 2,000,000/4 
At a general medium he conceives the material to 
be probably improved about fourfold in the work¬ 
ing; so that the entire annual value of our woollen 
manufactures at this time might he set down at 
about 6,000,000/, Of all the cloth made he allows 
a fourth for exportation; there would, therefore, 
remain for home consumption about 6,000,000/; 
worth. These inferences, however, are probably 
considerable exaggerations. More reliance may 
perhaps be placed upon an account which he 
says he had procured “ from a very skilful hand,” 
and from which it would appear that the quantity 
of’finedoth manufactured in England from Spa¬ 
nish wool in the year 1688 was about 19,000 
pieces, of which about 9000 were exported (8420 
from the port of London, 614 from the outports), 
and 10,000 reserved for home consumption.^ 
“ Some people,” this writer elsewhere observes, 
" have been apt to fear that we sink in the woollen 
manufacture, because the accounts of the draperies 
exported have been heretofore larger than of 
late years; but such do not contemplate that, 
though the old may have lessened, what are com¬ 
monly called the new draperies have increased, 
consisting in bays, serges, and stuffs; so that, 
upon the whole, infinitely more of the material of 
wool has of kte years been wtought up for foreign 
use than in ^former times; and herein our mer¬ 
chants have been only forced to follow the modes 
and humour of those people with whom they deal, 
and the course they have pursued has hitherto not 
been detrimental to the public. Nor is there any 
cause to apprehend but that we may increase from 
time to time in the general manufacture of wool, 
though thp exportation of particular commodities 
may now and then vary; for, upon the whole, our 
material is better and fitter for all uses than that 
of most countries. It were better, indeed, that 
the call from abroad were only for the fine 

I ^ 10 Will. HI. e. 16 (c.' 10. in common editions). 

t llWm.lH.c.20. 

j Discourse on the East India Trade. Works, ii. 146. life escala¬ 
tion fe, that there were annually, shorn about twelve millions of 
Saccer. of the average value of 3*. 4i. per fleece, somewhat .above 
tight fleeces making a tod of wool, the average price of which was 
iSU of It « pound.-' Gregory King, in life Poftttaa Ctmchuiotts 
(1618), mthngtes the value of the wool yearly ahom at thAtfeune 
sum with Davenant. 

§ Works, ii. 149. 


draperies, beoause theuwe should beida man¬ 
ner without ta, rival;, no country < hut England 
and Ireland having a sward or turf that will 
' rear sheep producing *the wool of which most 
of our draperies are ntade. It is true the wool 
of Spain is fine ubove mil others; but it is the 
wear: only of the richer sortj and of Spanish 
cloths not above 9000 pieces are sent abroad dwn- 
munibus arms ,* and even' in the working up of 
this wool perhaps* it may be made out that din- 
very climate gives us an advantage over other 
countries.”* This was written in 1699. ■ The 
act allowing woollen goods to be exported duty 
free came into operation the following year, and 
apparently produced a considerable increase of 
exportation; the duty received in the three years 
before the repeal having amounted to 129,640/., 
and that which would hate been payable upon the 
quantities of woollen manufactures entered for ex¬ 
portation in the three following years to 150j829/., 
—a difference which, as the duty was an ad 
valorem one of five per cent., implied an increase 
of exports upon the three years to the value of 
425,040/., or^of about 142,000/. per annum. But 
Davenant maintains that, “ to carry on some mys¬ 
tery of trade,” the merchants, now that it cost 
them nothing, were accustomed to enter larger 
quantities than they really exported, especially of 
the perpetuanas, serges, and other coatBer descrip¬ 
tions of cloth. By the books of the Gustom 
House, he says, the exportation of woollens would 
appear to be growing every year larger and larger, 
while at the same time there was a general com¬ 
plaint all over England of wool being a dmg.f 
The amount of the trade of England, m so far 
as it gave employment to ottr own shipping; whe¬ 
ther for intercourse with foreign parts or for 
coasting purposes, and also its distribution over 
the country, at the end of the reign of King Wil¬ 
liam, may be collected from an aceount of the 
mercantile marine of the kingdom as it existed in 
January, 1702, which has been drawn up from 
returns then -made t#f inquiries instituted by the 
Commissioners of the Custom*. From this ac¬ 
count it appears that there belonged to the -port of 
London 560 vessels, of the average 1 burden of 
about 151 tons, and 10,065 men; to Bristol 165 
vessels, of 105 tons on an average, atid 1 2,859 
men; to Yarmouth143 vessels, of 62 toils on an 
average, and 668 men; -to Exeter 121 vessels, of 
the buTden of 58 or 50 ton# on an average, and 
978men; to Hull 115 vessels, of nearly 66 tons 
on an average, and 187 men (80 Of the Hull 
vessels were at this time laid up) ’; to Whitby 110 
vessels, of 75 tons on-an average, atid $77: Then ; 
to Liverpool 102 vessels, of between 84 and 85 
tons on an average, and llOl menx aftd'.fo 'Scar¬ 
borough 100 vesse^ of nearly 69tons «n an ave¬ 
rage, and dOO meri. None of the other pftfts had 
so many ara hundred vessels'; but Newcastle had 

* En&y upon the Probable Methods of making A people gainer* 
in the Balance of Trade; in Works', ii. 235. 

t Seoond Report os Psdflft AwwsfeytoWferk«,*.m - 
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63, measuriSg ill *U11*000 tona, :«r ^wve 173 
tons on an muty and Ipswich 39** .measuring 
11,170 tom ia au, or above 286 ton» oh an ave¬ 
rage. The number af veasehr belonging to all the 
ports in England Was 3381, measuring 361,222 
tons, or nearly 80 tons on anaverage; and the 
total number of seamen 27,166. The vessels car¬ 
ried among them 8660 guns.* According to the 
account laid before the House of Commons by 
tllfc Navy Office in 1791 which we have referred 
to on former occasions, the royal navy at the end 
*of William’s reign was of the estimated burden of 
159,017 tons. A statement given on the autho¬ 
rity of Pepys, the author of the Diary, who had 
been Secretary to the Admiralty in the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II., makes the number of 
ships, of fifty tons and upwards, forming the royal 
navy in 1695, to have been above 200, weighing 
in all above 112,400 tons, and manned by 45,000 
sailors.t The entire number of seamen, there¬ 
fore, which the kingdom could furnish at this 
time was probably above seventy thousand. It was 
in 1696, we may here mention, that the noble 
institution of Greenwich Hospital w«s founded for 
aged and disabled sailors (though not opened till 
1705) by an act of parliament, which at the same 
time established a registry in which mariners, 
seamen, watermen, fishermen, lightermen, barge¬ 
men, keelmen, and other seafaring persons, between 
the ages of eighteen and fifty, were invited to enrol 
their names and places of residence, to the number 
of 30,000, on which they were to receive a bounty 
or retaining toe of 40r. annually, on condition of 
holding themselves at ail times in readiness to 
man toe royal navy.J This registry, however, 
which aimed at furnishing a substitute for im¬ 
pressment, was discontinued in 1710, on the 
alleged ground that it had not produced the good 
effects intended for the service of the crown, or 
toe encouragement of seamen, but, on toe con¬ 
trary, had occasioned much charge, vexation, and 
trouble.! In this same year, 1696, the first light¬ 
house was begun to be erected on the Eddystone 
rock, oft' Ply mouth, by Winstanley, at the expense 
of the corporation of the Trinity House. It was 
not, however, completed till the year 1700, and it 
was blown down on the 26th of November, 1703, 
when Winstanley himself, happening to be at the 
rock superintending some repairs, perished with 
all his workmen. A new light-house, entirely of 
wood (Winstanley’s had been .partly of stone), was 
some years aftererected by Rudyerd, which stood 
till it was burned down in 1755, when it was suc¬ 
ceeded by the present admirable stone structure, 
toe work of the late Mr. Smeaton. 


* Nflto In KBCfthlitMm’t Aw»U of Common*, U. 719. Maopher- 
•Ai.fto Omb mObt hUauihortty for this account, apsaa a 

dewbt as to tfwebnmitorn of tho ftturet In the cate of the tonhhfte 
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On the whole the reign of William; notwith¬ 
standing the pressure of toe war which extended 
over thf greater part of it, certainly did not by any 
means either reverse or interrupt toe progress the 
country was previously making in economical pro¬ 
sperity, although it may have somewhat sleekened 
tha rate-of its advance. It may be asserted, in 
thed&wds of a late writer, “that manufactures 
flourished in the mean time; that there was a great 
demand for labour; that the foreign traffic and 
navigation of England doubled from the peace of 
Ryawick to the accession of Queen Anne. For 
the re-ciffinage of the silver, meantime, produced an 
exhilarating effect on industry, in toe same pro¬ 
portion as the debasement of the current coin is 
always disadvantageous to the lower orders, and * 
dishonourable to the state. The revival fi( pub/te 
credit after the peace of Ryswick, and the rising 
of the notes of the Bank of England to par, 
strengthened private confidence, at the same time 
that these causes invigorated our manufactures and 
our trade. And the spirit of population was still 
more animated by the many acts of naturalisation 
which were readily passed, during fcvery session, 
in the reign of William, and which clearly evince 
how many industrious foreigners found shelter in 
England from the persecution of countries less 
tolerant and free.”* The national industry and 
enterprise, indeed, could not fail to receive new 
animation and vigour, in all their departments, 
from the increased security of person and property 
which the Revolution brought with it to every in¬ 
habitant of the kingdom, and from the very spirit of 
freedom that might now be said to vivify and enrich 
toe air of England. 

A still larger proportionate as well as actual 
part of the reign of Anne than of that of William 
was spent in war, and, both from the greater 
extent to which military operations were carried 
on, and from the accumulation of the debt, the 
public burthens were now considerably increased; 
but, notwithstanding the cry which was as usual 
kept up by faction about the continued decay of 
the national resources, well established facts suffix 
ciently prove that, even during the bourse of this 
second war with France the country, os soon as it 
had rallied from the first effects of toe shock that 
again broke up and threw into confusion the rela¬ 
tions to which it had begun to accommodate itself 
during the short previous interval of peace, rather 
made way than fell off in commercial and general 
prosperity, and that after thajvar wa# over its 
unfettered energies carried it forward at a rate 
silch as it had perhaps never before experienced. 
It appears that toe estimated value of our exports 
had been reduced by the year 1705 to 5,308*666/.; 
but from this point of greatest depression o»r 
foreign trade gradually so far recovered, that in 
1709 the value of our exports to all countries had 
risen to 5,913,357/.; in 1711 to 5,962,988/.; and 
in 1712, when indeed hostilities had nearly ceased 
except in name, to 6,868,840/. In 1713, 1714, 

* Chalmeri, Estimate, p. 81 . 
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tad 1715* the * three years . that. , immediately 
followed die jwtes foei?; average amount was 
9,696^73/^whiifsh nearly^ milliowsteriing 
beyona their amounl during the preceding peace, 
la another: respect<pur 'foreign tjade had now 
become more advantageous th&n ^tben had been : 
die total tonnage of thA &tiipB annually cleared out¬ 
wards on the average of the years 1609, 6*100, 
and 1701 had been 337,328 tons, and in the 
years 1713, 1714, and 1*715, its average amount 
was 448,004 tons; but the portion of it that was 
foreign at the former period was 43,625 tons, 
whereas now that Vas only 26,573 tons^—ao that 
the native shipping employed in our foreign trade 
had increased in this interval from 293,703 to 
421,431 tons, or by considerably more than a 
third.* , The progress of the post-office revenue 
does not indeed afford an equally favourable indi¬ 
cation ; but this we believe to be attributable to the 
great extent to which franking was now carried— 
an evidence of which we have in the fact that in 
the year 1722, when the net revenue of the post- 
office was only about 98,000/., it was calculated 
that there was withdrawn from the gross revenue 
by franked letters no less a sum than 33,397/* 
The practice of franking is traced back to the 
Restoration; but it was probably not extensively 
practised till after the Revolution; from about 
which time, however, notwithstanding several 
attempts to regulate it and protect it from abuse, 
it appears to have been, in part by fraud and 
forgery, in part by merely the more liberal or un¬ 
scrupulous use of the legal privilege, carried to a 
^greater excess every year down to the close of the 
present period. In the first four years of the waT, 
that is, from 1702 to 1705 inclusive, the nett 
average annual revenue of the post-office declined 
to 61,568/.—a falling off which it seems impos¬ 
sible to suppose could have been owing simply to 
the war. On the average of the four years from 
1707 to 1710 inclusive it was still leal, having 
fallen to 58,052/.; nor did the augmentation of 
the rates one-third in 1711, and the restoration of 
peace together, raise it on the average of the four 
years ending with 1714 to a higher sum than 
.90,223/., although the Scottish post-office, contri¬ 
buting about 2000/. a-year, was now incorporated 
with the English. It may be taken as an evidence 
of the growth of capital that the legal rate of 
interest was in 1714 reduced from six to five per 
cent,, at which it still nominally continues. 

One of the most' important events affecting our 
foreign tradethat took place in the reign of Anne 
was the Conclusion in December, 1703, of the 
famous commercial arrangement with Portugal, 
commonly called the Methuen Treaty, after the 
4Pibassador by whom it was negotiated, by which, 
on condition of our admitting the wines of the; 
growth of Portugal an, payment of a duty one^third 
loss than was paid upon French wines, his Portu- 
m* inserty agreed to admit our ; woollen cloths 
OH the same terms as before they were prohibited, 

. •-Chalmm. pp. Strands*. afoSMSfly few Mr/Aatlft tmueript.; 


•which ttey appear* to hate hems for about twenty 
yean; Thistreaty, WhichHContitMwft to beobserad 
tiR the year APBlV'tefy-- »gstob-fstt no doubt 
owing to the aatwStilie temper which prevailed in 
the public mind,*gan^mfiy regarded at the time as 
one of the graatestadvartf age* ever secured for our 
trade and manufactures, iadft .long continued to 
he the theme of boundless laudation with all our 
writers on subjects of commerce and political 
economy who aspired to the reputation of either 
orthodoxy or patriotism. As a specimen of the 
style in which it was wont to be spoken of, and of 
the beneficial effects that were; attributed to it, the 
reader may take the following passage from Mr. 
Charies King’s Dedication to the collection of 
papers entitledThe British Merchant to the son of 
Methuen:—“Your father, often' ambassador ex¬ 
traordinary to the King of Portugal, procured for 
Great Britain that glorious treaty of commerce, 
by which rite gains above a million a-year. By 
this treaty we paid our armies in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, and drew from thence in the late war con¬ 
siderable sums for our troops in other parts, with¬ 
out remitting one farthing from England; and at 
the same time coined in the Tower above a million 
of Portugal gold in three years. By this treaty wc 
gain a greater balance from Portugal only than 
from any other country whatsoever; and at this 
time it is the only country from whence we have 
any balance worth the naming. By this treaty 
we have increased our exports thither from about 
three hundred thousand pounds a-year to near a 
million and a half.” One of the writers in the 
British Merchant declares that Mr. Methuen 
deserved to have his statue Bet up in every trading 
town in the island.* In the same spirit Ander¬ 
son, the industrious and generally sensible his¬ 
torian of our commerce, earnestly expresses his 
hope that “this most just and beneficial -conven¬ 
tion,” as it bad remained unviolated to his day, 
may continue so for ever. But the Methuen 
Treaty is now looked back upon by most thinking 
persons as having been, if not at the moment when 
it was contracted, at least during* the greater part 
of the time it was allowed* to remain in force, an 
entanglement on the whole very prejudicial in its 
effects both commercially and politically. If it 
gained us the market of Portugal for our woollens, 
it excluded us from the vastly more wealthy and 
entensive market of France. In forcing upon us 
the wines of Portugal, it deprived us of those of 
France, although -Such used todteCjie preference 
given by our national taste to thefotter, that it has 
been doubted if a tingle pipe of port was ever 
brought into this; country previous to the Restor¬ 
ation/ So great however was the change of senti¬ 
ment and fashion gradually wrooaht hy ^the wars 
and other events that bad ocsutwd an® 

finally fixed- and fottie pteto«tent % thte treaty, 
that we soon nearly ceased or'drmk 

French winca titogsfheii and >the btifof ® th ® 
•uperiorityofport came to be held at much part 
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and parcel -M Abr■#eed*;ff>:#m|jr true-born And 
troe4eartedr Englishman si btsbelief in- the 
eternal fitnes* ofdjeoorndaars ai4?thegftme^Iaira. 
An instances*it hm the 

moat remfcrkable »*he hartOryaf commerce,of the 
course of tsade and * the taste and habits of a 
people being altered ; by a mere custom-house 1 
regulation! Worst of sdl r this treaty, by rivetting I 
in the manner it did our connexion with Portugal, 
and binding us both politically and commercially 
to that country, undoubtedly contributed more than 
any other cause to keep us from ever forming any 
really cordial or intimate alliance with France, 
even when there was no war between us. Suffi¬ 
cient evidence of this was given in what happened 
at the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, when the pro¬ 
posed commercial treaty with France, almost 
the only part of the arrangements then made that 
was creditable to the English government and 
their negociatora, was prevented from taking 
effect mainly by the adverse interests and preju¬ 
dices created by this previous .treaty with Portugal. 
By the 8th and 9th articles of the Utrecht 
treaty it was stipulated, in substance, that the sub¬ 
jects of the two contracting powers should, as to 
all duties on merchandise, and all such things as 
related either to commerce or to any other right 
whatever, be placed in each other’s dominions in 
the position enjoyed by the most favoured foreign 
nation; and that, within two months after the 
English parliament should have repealed all laws 
prohibiting the importation of any French goods 
which were not prohibited before the year 1664, 
and enacted that no higher duties should be paid 
upon any goods or merchandizes brought from 
France than were paid upon articles of the like 
nature imported from any other European country, 
the French tariff made in 1664 should again come 
into operation in regard to imports from England, 
and aft prohibitions that had since been issued 
against English produce and manufactures should 
be withdrawn or annulled. These propositions 
obviously went to do away with the Methuen 
Treaty j>«nd the .clamour raised against them on 
that.express ground was instant and general. It 
was upon this occasion that the paper called The 
British Merchant was established by Mr. Henry 
Msrtitt (afterwards Inspector General of Exports 
and Imports)* assisted by Sir Theodore Jannsen, 
Sir Charles Cooke, Mr. James Milner, Mr. Na¬ 
thaniel Torriano, and other eminent London mer¬ 
chants,™ opposition to the Mercator, or Com- 
merce'Retnemd,* paper published thricea-week, 
in defence-of the French* treaty and the govern¬ 
ment,!^ the celebrated Daniel Defoe. “As this 
author,” myrthc somewhat uaceremomously-ex- 
pressed Prdace lo the collected lucubrations of his 
antagonists^ bed.a.knackof writing very plau- 
■iWy; and tbeywhomployedhim and furnished 
had the command of all . the 
pubKc pdpert ™ Aha Gustom-house, he had it 
® hi* power tb.dO a great deal of mischief, espe¬ 
cially against such asymre unskilled in trade, and 


at the same time ^ery fond of French wises; which 
■it was then a great Crime to be gainst. Several 
ingemous merchents,af long experience anjl well 
skilled in trade, jofiftd together to contradict the 
impositions of^thirwriter.; ttyeyiraew he had many 
heads, besides $e advantages of public papers* to 
Kip him, and therefore thought this the moat 
feasible way to confotehim and set the state of 
our trade in a clear light.” The paper they put 
out, they go on to state, has, in opposition to his 
title, called The*British Merchant , or Commerce 
Preserved, and was pubjjshed twice a-week. The 
discussion, it is admitted, win carried on in a 
somewhat loose and desultory way, and the facts 
bearing upon the question were stated without 
much method; but the reason of this was,.“that 
Mercator , whenever he was close set* always 
quitted the point he was upon, and trumped up 
something new.” No doubt Defoe would give 
his opponents enough to do in attempting to cope 
with his activity and dexterity at fence and thrust. 
Their publication, however, they tell us, and the 
convincing arguments Sir Charles Cooke and 
others concerned in the work laid before both 
houses of parliament, in speeches pronounced at 
the bar, had the good effect of throwing out the 
pernicious bill of commerce; and that although 
ministers had attempted to gain their point bv 
a sort of stratagem, and, knowing that “ French 
wine was a relishing liquor to English palates,” 
had moved, in the first instance, to take off the 
duties from the article only for a couple of months 
—a motion which “ was very accidentally, though 
very wisely, opposed as it was ready to pass, and 
dropt.” The bill for rendering effectual the 
treaty of commerce was, after it had passed 
through the committee, lost on the motion that it 
should be engrossed—only 185 members in an 
otherwise very subservient House of Commons 
voting for the motion, and 194 against it. Among 
those, it seems, by whom the opposition to the 
treaty had been most zealously promoted, both 
within doors and without, were Charles Montague 
(who soon after was made Lord Halifax)* and 
General (afterwards Lord) Stanhope^ who became 
secretary of state in the reign of George I. “ My 
Lord Halifax,” says the preface before us, “ was 
the. support and the very spirit of the paper called 
The British Merchant : he encouraged the gentle¬ 
men concerned to meet, heard and assisted their de¬ 
bates, and, being zealous above all things that die 
trade of Great Britain should flourish, he not only 
continued his influence and advice to the last* but, 
out of his usual and unbounded liberality, contri¬ 
buted very largely to this work; & considerable 
sum being raised to carry it on.” Stanhope, again, 
was the person who, suddenly coming into the 
House of Commons when the vote was about to 
pass for taking off the duties on French wines for 
two months, got Up a debate on the question, and 
prevailed upon die House to consent that, before 
u was carried, the merchants should be heard. 
The consequences, indeed, that were represented 
4x2 
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as certain to follow from the treaty were 1 suffi¬ 
ciently alarming and might well make the legis* 
lature pause. “1 shall make it appear/* says one 
of the writers in f The British Merchant; ** that, if 
the 8th and 9th articles ofithe treaty of com¬ 
merce between France and us ’ bad been rendered 
effectual by a law,thi* very thing had 
ruinous # the British nation than :if thecityof 
London were to be laid in ashes. This city has 
been once burned to thtr ground, but the people 
were still in being. They were, ^withstanding 
this calamity, s constant mart for the product and 
manufactures of thfe country. But, if such a law 
as I have*mentioned had passed, France would 
have gone on from that moment to exhaust the 
treasures of the kingdom. We should have pre¬ 
sently lqst our best markets both at home and 
abroad, our gentlemen must have felt a sudden and 
universal decay of their rents, and our common 
people must have either Btarved for want of work, 
come to the lands or the parish for subsistence, or 
have retired to foreign parts for bread.” The 
controversy, this eloquent gentleman proceeds, was 
not party against party, Tory against Whig, pro- 
teatant against papist, or churchman against dis¬ 
senter ; but nation against nation—the trade of 
Britain against the trade of France:—“ The ques¬ 
tions upon this bill are, whether France, after all 
her ill successes m the late war, be suffered during 
the-present peace, under the colour of a commerce, 
to exhaust our treasure, beggar our gentlemen, 
and starve our common people; and whether the 
gentlemen of Britain, after all their glorious vic¬ 
tories, ought at last to be contented to become 
hewers'of wood and drawers of water to the nation 
they have so often beaten.’’* In a subsequent part 
of the paper it is maintained, as used to be done 
by mostreasoners on this side down to our own 
day*, <that by the j treaty of commerce with Por¬ 
tugal we were absolutely bound to admit the wines 
of that country at a lower duty than those of 
France for ever, or at least so long as the Portu¬ 
guese chose to admit our woollens at the. then duty 
—a construction which the following express sti¬ 
pulation in the treaty itself sufficiently refutes:— 

“ But if at any time this deduction or abatement 
of customs, which is to be made as aforesaid, 
shall in any manner be attempted and prejudiced, 
ft shall be just and lawful for his sacred royal 
majesty of Portugal again to prohibit the woollen 
cloths and the Test of the British woollen manu¬ 
factures/’ 

With all its extravagance upon some points; The 
British Merchantcontams a good deal of informa¬ 
tion on ^the state of our commerce at the close of 
the reign of Anne, and most of its facts may pro- i 
bably be confided in, whatever maybe thought of 
many of its inferences and reasonings. Notwith- : 
standing all the methodising the original papers ; 
are stated to have received on theirrcpubljeation 
ina collected form, the three voUam of which the 
book consists are still a confused'enough mi* j 
• Brttiih ltaefaittt'1.181. 


cellany; but wwsbaR endeavour to ? select from 
the masssome of thb-particulars that seem most 
curious ^otherwise worthy of noticed 
. In his preftee theeditar; cnmherating the pecu¬ 
liar commercial Wdvtntagesof Great Britain, states 
I* that in a list he hadpeen of the merchants in and 
about London, printed in rite year 1677, they were 
1786 in all: * I know,” he adds, “ above 400 
of them, who are all true merchants, that is, im¬ 
porters and exporters of goods, for no other are 
such. If the whole list, then, is true, as it pro¬ 
bably is, and we add to these the merchants in 
Bristol; and other trading towns of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and our plantations; with those who are 
abroad in Turkey, Italy, 1 Spain, Portugal, Hol¬ 
land, Germany, Russia, Norway, the Baltic, 
Africa, and the East Indies, I am of opinion we 
have at least two-thirds as many as all the rest of 
Europe put together, if not more.” The account 
at least shows us the foreign countries in which 
English merchants were at this time resident. 

The following passage on the comparative prices 
of labour and habits of the labouring classes in 
France and England is very interesting:—“The 
French did always outdo us in price of labour: 
their common people live upon roots, cabbage, and 
other herbage; four of their large provinces sub¬ 
sist entirely upon chestnuts; and the beat of them 
eat bread made of barley, millet, Turkey and black 
corn; so that their wages used to be small in 
comparison with ours. But of late yean, their 
crown pieces being made of the same value as 
ours, and raised from sixty to one hundred sols, 
and the manufacturers, servants, soldiers, day- 
labourers, and other working people earning no 
more sols or pftice by the day than they did for¬ 
merly, the price of labour is thereby so much 
lessened, that one may affirm for truth they have 
generally their work done for half the price we 
pay for ours. For, although provisions be as dear 
at Paris as they are at London, it is certain that in 
most of their provinces they are very cheap, and 
that they buy beef and mutton for half the price 
we pay for it here. But the price of meat and 
wheat doth little concern the poormanufocturers, 
as they generally drink nothing but water, and at 
best a sort of liquor they call btuvertye (winch is 
water passed through the husks of grapes after ffie 
wine is drawn off); they save a great deal upon 
that account; for it is well kttowa that our people 
spend half of their money in drink. : The army is 
a notorious instance how chcap tbe Frmich can 
live 1 ; it enables their-king to maintain 800,000 
men with the same money we maintain 112,500; 
their pay being five sols aday(wMchis exactly 
threepence English), and W » 

eightpence. HdweveT;^? th^^aubiiil^tipofl that 

small alfowaneef andj if : Hr 1 name dis- 

<m between owr ^ theirs 

is betwixt ottf soldiers tfg’fe&tfdien 
as to pay, ft ia jpkum tl# the WoriP'#'#rnncf ) 8 
done for tittfemom thao'k t&irdl part of what it« 
done for in England. And I ameonfident it is so 
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in . most of tbeir jnasuifsQtureft/.' of ’which ! could 
give many instance*^ ot -waw aeedfuh^dmt let 
these two folloWBg. at prtBent suffice**-At hym* 
which, toMparis,Is*hebeat city inFrahce, 
they pay nine sols &>ett &r making of . lustrings, 
which is Uttle morethanfivepetja English money ; 
and the price paid /here for making lustrings is 1 
twelvepeace an i eU/ in, the, paper manufacture 
abundance of people are employed for sorting of 
tags in the mills, who earn in France but two sols 
a day, which is less than five farthings of our 
money ; -and the price paid bare for Buch work is 
fourpence a day.”* Elsewhere it iB stated that 
the common annual subsistence of working people 
in country places in- England, taking old and 
young together is about Ad. per head: “ I have 
not known,” says the writer, “ anywhere in the 
country that a husband, his wife, and three or four 
children, have asked any relief from the parish, if 
die whole labour of such a family could procure 
20/. per annum ”f 

The sum of the doctrine of the writers of the 
work on the subject of foreign commerce is given 
in the following words“That trade which 
makes money flow in most plentifully upon us, 
enables our people to subsist themselves* better by 
their lubour, raises the value of our lands, and 
occasions our vents to be better paid, must always 
be reckoned the best trade; for these are the only 
rules by which it is possible to state and determine 
the value of any particular trade, or of the general 
trade of the whole nation.” Upon this principle 
it is affirmed that we then carried on an advan¬ 
tageous trade with each of the following countries: 
1. Portugal, from which kingdom, although we 
brought home vine, oil, and sortie other things 
for our own use and consumption, yet the greatest 
part of. pur returns were gold and silver; “ so 
much, therefore, the Portuguese pay to the em¬ 
ployment and subsistence of our people, mid for 
the pToduet of our lands; bo much as this balance 
is in gold apd silver they contribute to the prosperity 
and happiness of this nation.” 2. Spain, our im¬ 
ports from which used to consist of wine, oil, 
wood, cochineal,rindigo, fruit, iron, &c. Of these 
things a great part were used in the manufactured 
goods we exported, and to that extent they contri¬ 
buted to the-employment of our people and the 
improvement of ,our lands. “ But a very great 
part pf pur .returns fitom Spain was money, for the 
overbalance of our manufactures sent thither ; and 
this undoubtedly was eo much added to the pros- 
perity;imd happiness of this nation/’, 3. Italy, 
our psportstions to which were made good to us 
by returns; jn ; oil, wine, thrown and raw silk, 
wrought sUk; muTahts, paper, drugs, &c,» and the 
vest observed, 

“ usomueh added hi the happiness and prospe¬ 
rity? oi&e * and, «o, indeed, are many of 
*w efcbermturns, since they ar$ manufactured by 
our own pt^^ and contribute so much to their 
muntenanra/’., 4 -Turkey, from which, indeed, it 
■ ■ A 8ritUiM«chBnviv.] , n>- v-v ! t ua, ssv 


is admitted that we broughthflme little, or no 
raoney, the full or very nearly the M value of 
our exports baing paid m raw silk, grogram-yam, 
cotton, wool, cotton^arn, goats* hair, coffee, dyeing 
goods, drugs, &c. These, however,wereaUmaterials 
used in our manufactures, and things, therefore, 
wmchtiMtiributed to the employment and snbsist- 
eu<$l|mr people. 5. Hamburg and other places 
in Germany, from which, although our returns 
were chiefly made in linen and linen-yarn, yet we 
also received a balance in money. 6. Holland^ our 
exports to which “ are,” says the writer, “ prodi¬ 
gious, whether we consider our woollen manufac¬ 
tures, the produce of our own country and our 
plantations, our East India, Turkey, and other 
goods.” In return, we received from the Dutch 
some spices, linen, thread, paper, Rhenjph wines, 
battery, madder, whale-fins, clapboard, wrought 
silks, &c.; but nearly three-fourths of the value 
of our exports were paid for in money, making, as 
has been already shown, what was called a balance 
in our favour of not much less than a million and 
a half sterling per annum. And many of the 
goods imported from Holland were also useful in 
our manufactures/ 

It is afterwards admitted, however, that every 
trade on which we paid a balance in gold or silver 
was not to be set down as “ guilty of exhausting 
our treasure;” on the principle that the goods we 
thus buy from a foreign country we may re-export, 
jn whole or in part, for a greater sum of money 
than we paid for them. Thus, the following 
trades are also allowed to be profitable, or, at the 
least, not disadvantageous:—!. The East Country 
trade. “ We buy,” it is observed, “hemp, pitch, 
tar, and all sorts of naval stores from the East- 
Country. Unless we did this, we could not fit,out 
a single ship to sea. The goods we send to that 
country are by no means sufficient to even the ac¬ 
count between us; we are forced to pay the ba¬ 
lance in gold and silver, and this, as I have heard, 
amounts to 200,000/. per annum. Shall we- be 
said, then, to lose so great an annual sum by oUr 
East-Country trade? No, certainly; for, not to 
insist upon the numberless people that are em¬ 
ployed and subsisted by shipping and navigation, 
we gain much moie by our shipping, than the 
above-mentioned sums from other countries witli 
which we trade; and it is certain we could 
gain nothing this way. if we had not first bought 
the naval stores.” This may be true enough, 
but it is subversive of the whole doctrine-of the 
mercantile and manufacturing theories: if we are 
to account the trade with a foreign country bene¬ 
ficial when, although there is an excess of imports 
over exports, and consequently a balance to be 
paid for in money, the imports are yet such as are 
necessary to enable us to carry on some other 
gainful branch or branches of commerce, then we 
might be said to trade profitably even with a 
country from which,we imported nothing but food, 
to be consumed as fhst as it arrived, ana to which 
’ British Mwctett, Utt. 
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vo exported nothing but the money to pay for that 
food; for, assuredly, without the means «f keep 
iug ourselves dive, we could carry on no gainful 
trade or occupation whatever. And the same 
thing may be said of the purchase from abroad of 
any other article whether of necessity or conveni¬ 
ence : if the articled one which we ctifltttacuxe 
at less cost^n that way than by producinpSa ma¬ 
nufacturing it at home, we shalU>e gainers^ by so 
rocuring it, and leaving the labour that would 
ave gone to furnish it free to be employed on 
something .else (if any such thing is to be found) 
for the production of which we are more favour¬ 
ably situated, and which we either require our¬ 
selves or can dispose of profitably to some other 
country. Or even if the article we import be one 
of mere lpxury, still, if we will have it, it is mani¬ 
festly more economical, for the same reason, to 
pay money for it to a foreign country than to pro¬ 
duce it at home by the expenditure of an amount 
of labour more than equivalent in value to that 
money, and which we could employ profitably in 
some other way. Our author goes on to argue, in 
regard to the advantages of the East Country 
trade, that, taking our shipping to amount in all 
to 500,000 tons, and estimating the freight at 51. 
a ton, it might be said, seeing that the freight of 
all exported goods falls upon the purchasers, that 
more than a fifth of the 2,500,000/., which might 
thus be called the annual value of our shipping, 
was paid by the nations with whom we traded. 
“ Then,” he concludes, “ we pay the East Coun¬ 
try about 200,000/, per annum for our naval 
stores, which could not be had but from that 
country, and gain above twice as much by our 
shipping from other nations. Therefore, though 
we pay so great an annual balance upon that trade, 
yet our treasure cannot be said to be exhausted by 
it: we have such goods in exchange for it as 
make us very ample amends, and enable us to 
supply that loss by our other commerce.” We 
may here mention that early in the reign of Anne 
an act was passed “ For encouraging the importa¬ 
tion of naval stores from her majesty’s plantations 
in America,” which, after reciting in the preamble 
that such stores were then (in 1703) “ brought in 
mostly from foreign parts, in foreign shipping, at 
exorbitant-and arbitrary rates,” while they might 
be provided in a more certain and beneficial 
manner from the vast tracts of land lying near the 
sea, and upon navigable rivers, in the colonies and 
plantations in America, which were at first settled, 
and were still maintained and protected at a great 
expense of the treasure of this kingdom, ordered 
that certain bounties should be paid upon the im¬ 
portation from the said colonies of tar, piteh, rosin, 
turpentine, hemp, and masts.* The good conse¬ 
quence of this reasonable law, according to Ander¬ 
son, was soon felt; so that at the time when he 
wrote both the New England provinces and also 
Carolina furnished us with great quantities of pilch 
and tar, “ fit for moat uses,in the navy.” “ Of 

* SUta and 4 Ansa, e. 9 (or 10 in the common edition*), 


late v he adds, “ goal hemp and flax are 
raised in the mid provinces, vtoe there ate such 
immense qriantitiesof proper and eXCellent lands 
for the raising' of those commodities.” But this 
result was pfobabfy hot produced to any consider¬ 
able extent till a date a good-deal later than that to 
which the details m*the British Merchant refer. 
At the time when tha act was passed it was com¬ 
puted that the quantity of pitch and tar, chiefly 
from Sweden, but in part also from Norway afid 
from Archangel, imported by England was about 
1000 lasts; by Holllnd, for home use arid also for 
re-exportation to Spain, Portugal, and up the Me¬ 
diterranean, 4000 lasts; by France 500; and by 
Hamburg, Lubeck, and the German ports, to the 
same amount* By a subsequent act, passed in 
1712, the same bounties were granted upon the 
importation of naval stores from Scotland; hut 
this, as Anderson admits, was to little or no pur¬ 
pose, the lands and woods which might yield such 
naval stores being there, as the act itself stales, 
“ mostly in parts mountainous and remote from 
navigable rivers.”t “ This,” he observes, “ the 
York Buildings Company experienced, to their 
cost, some years after this time: the timber they 
felled in some of those woods, at a great expense, 
being left to rot on the ground, the 1 carriage of it 
to the nearest places of navigation being found im¬ 
practicable ; which will probably ever be the case 
with respect to Scotland, notwithstanding the 
bounties allowed by that act, or any larger boun¬ 
ties to be reasonably granted.” 2. Another trade 
which the writer in the British Merchant admits 
might also possibly be advantageous, although it 
occasioned an annual export of bullion in the first 
instance, is that which we carried on with China 
and the East Indies. Besides goods and mer¬ 
chandises we sent yearly to those countries be¬ 
tween four and five hundred thousand pounds in 
money; but then, besides that there were some of 
our imports thence, such as saltpetre, pepper, and 
a few drugs, which perhaps we could, not well do 
without, we re-exported all the silks and stained 
calicoes we brought home, the use of these arti¬ 
cles being prohibited in England; and even of 
the white calicoes and muslins, of the coffee, tea, 
pepper, saltpetre, and other goods we procured by 
our East India and China trade, very great quan¬ 
tities were also re-exported, and for much more 
money than all that we sent to the East. “The 
consequence is,” concludes orir author, “ that our 
treasure is not exhausted by that trade, since we 
have those goods in exchange for our money as 
procure us much greater sums frbm other coun¬ 
tries, and since our whole loss is mofe than re¬ 
paired by exporting part only of those goods at a 
much higher price than we paid for 'the whole.’ I 
Thie reasoning, however, would hot have been 
deemed satisfactory by many, political economists 
of the day—by Pollexfcn and others, for instance, 

. • 4>Aadanon,QlmMi.vfCoa.iH.17. ’ 

i Stet. M Anne. o.9. 
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who still maintain^ that the Blast India trade was 
in reality little else than’an exchange for useless 
and even pernicious luxuries of . the* only true 
wealth and, as it.were,/the yery life-blood of the 
kingdom; but some of the writers, in the British 
Merchant were probably concerned in that tidde,' 
and members of thewqw comparatively flourishing : 
company by which.it jvas* espied on. The United 
East India Company had resumed the payment of 
their dividends , in 1709, first at the rate of only 
five per cent.; but it was raised to eight in the 
latter part of the same year, soon after to nine, j 
and at last, in September, 1711, to ten per cent* 

A curious illustration of the value of the Turkey 
trade is afterwards given in an account of the 
manufacture of 100 broad-cloths, and their export to 
and sale in that country,’which is stated to have been 
communicated by a correspondent, and is probably 
therefore an account of an actual transaction. To 
begin at the beginning and follow the progress of 
the manufacture as well as the commercial history 
of the finished commodity, a clothier is first intro¬ 
duced who buys at market 50 packs of wool, 
picked and sorted, at 10/. per pack, or for 500/. 
With this wool he makes 100 broad-cloths, the 
manufacture of which, in carding, spinning, weav¬ 
ing, milling, dressing, &c., as such cloths were 
“ usually brought to and sold white at Blackwell 
Hall,” would amount to about the first cost of the 
wool, or 500/. more; making the whole cost of 
the article 1000/. The clothier’s profit, of course, 
is on the manufacture, and is included in this sum, 
which is that for which he sells the 100 cloths to 
the merchant, being at the rate of 10/. per cloth. 
Then, the merchant has the cloths died, one-third 
in grain colours at,7/., and two-thirds in ordinary 
colours at 30$. per cloth; making in aU 333/. 
6$. 8 d .; and he also pays 15$. per cloth for sell¬ 
ing, drawing, pressing, packing, Ac.: so that they 
have cost him altogether 1408/. 6$. 8d. To repay 
him for this outlay, and for all other charges in¬ 
cluding interest and insurance, he must get at 
least for his cloth in Turkey 2200 pounds of 
Persian fine raw silk (called Sherbaffee). Hav¬ 
ing brought this home he manufactures the half of 
it into plain .coloured tabjes, for which he pays at 
the rate of 13$. Id. per pound, or 747/. 1$. 8 d. 
in all; and the other half into rich flowered silks 
brocaded, which will cost him 1/. 19$. 9 d. per 
pound, or 2,186/. 5s.; besides which the charge 
of dying only an eighth part of the silk into 
grain colours at 9$. per pound will be 123/. 15s. 
Add the freight of rite cloth and the silk, com¬ 
puted at 40/. 12$, 6d .; the duty on the import of 
the silk,. 156/. 15$.; and his factor’s commission 
abroad on the, sale,of the cloth, and the investment 
^prpceeds in silk, 100/.; and it will be found 
that % fntiie erpenditure of the merchant; omit* 
ting ipme petty charges, has amounted to 4762/. 

to, added for the merchant^ 
and the mercers gain,” continues the statement, 
(and we may depend upon it they will not he at 

* Maephemm'i Starappa Gonu wife In$jfc P» MS* 


the trouble of driving their trades for nothing), 
we may very well affirm that the whole cost of this 
manufacture' for consumption cannot be less than 
the suitfnf 5000/.; bo that 2200 pound weight of 
Turkey raw silk manufactured here pays the sum 
of^OOO/. to the subsistence of our own people.” 
Purgflgfr annual export of'cloths to Turkey is 
stetifwo he about 20,000 pieces, fof about the 
half of which otyr returns were in raw silk.* 

A very minfite and complete account of our 
trade with France for one year in the reign of 
James II., 1686, when the trade was free, as 
drawn up from official returns, and laid before the 
House of Commons during the discussion on the 
Utrecht Treaty of Commerce, is here adduced 
simply to show that our imports from that country 
then amounted annually in value to 1,2^4,419/.— 
namely, into the port of London 569,126/., into the 
outports 715,293/.; and our exports thither to 
only 515,228/.-—namely, from London 409,563/., 
from the outports 105,665; so that the former 
exceeded the latter by the sum of 769,190/., or in 
other words that we lost by the trade to that 
amount, even by such goods as were entered at the 
custom-house. “This were loss sufficient, if 
annually repeated,” exclaims the alarmed writer 
in the British Merchant, “ to ruin this kingdom 
in a very few years.” Dismissing that apprehen¬ 
sion, we will here note a few of the entries in the 
account which throw a light upon the intercourse 
that formerly subsisted between the two countries 
in a social rather than a commercial point of view. 
Among the imports from France are the following 
items:—229 cwt. of unbound books, valued at 
20$. per cwt.; 37 small gross of bracelets or neck¬ 
laces of glass, valued at 44/. 8$.; 3876 fleams to 
let blood, at 2d. each; 162 dozen fans for women, 
at 40$. per dozen; 1487,cases of glass for windows, 
at 30$. per case; 20 reams of blue paper, at 10$. 
per ream; 20 of cap paper, at 7$. 6d. per ream; 
77,336 of copy paper, at 5$. per ream; and 1659 
reams of royal and larger paper at 40$. per ream; 
besides 11,617 reams (probably of copy paper) 
into the outports at 5$. per ream; 70 tons of Caen 
stones, at 15$. per ton; 1188 ells of tapestry with 
caddas, at 8$. per ell; 162 ells of tapestry with 
silk, at 13$. 4 d. per ell; 16,648 tons of wine, at 
17/. 10$. per ton; 400 mill stones, at 10/. each; 
302 pounds of coral, at 3$. 4d. per pound ; 4266 
pounds of garden seeds, at 8 d. per pound; 268 
gallons of orange flower water, at 5$. per gallon; 
and 400 pounds of rose-leaves, at 1*. per pound. 
Among the exports to France are, 1075 dozens of 
old shoes, at 10$. per dozen; 3pairs of virginals, 
at 5/. per pair; 49 cwt. of printed books and maps, 
at 20$. per cwt.; 3 pictures, at 40$. each; 49 
barrels of salmon, at 4/. per banel; 11 horses, at 
10/. each; 50 cats, valued.altogether at It. 6 d.; 
141 dozen dogs, at 6s. per dozen; and 561 pounds 
of tea, at 10$. per pound. The writer before us 
asserts that even in h» time, besides the goods 
from France entered at the Custom-house, great 

• British MeNftunt, i. 137. 
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quantities were every day .clandestinely imported.* 
He states also .that, notwithstanding the; higher 
duties that had been imposed, either ourluxirry or 
our substance had mo much increased^ that nearly 
aa#much wine was still imported from France as 
in the time of James II. “ And are we*” he asjcs, 

“ less fond of clarets now than heretofoitliy^ It. 
was also understood that, besides the qtisntity 
mentioned in the Above account*, the importation 
of French wines into Scotland amounted to three 
or four thousand tons a-year. J Comparing the 
four years from 1682 to 1685 inclusive, during 
which French wines were excluded from this 
country, with the four from 1686 to 1689 inclu¬ 
sive, during which they were admitted, it appears 
that the removal of the prohibition, while it 
brought ,us an average annual importation of 
French wines to the amount of 13,400 tons, 
reduced our average importation of Portuguese 
wines from about 11,000 to little more than 400 
tons, of Spanish from about 6100 tons to less than 
4000, and of Rhenish from above 1400 tons 
to between 600 and 100. In 1685 we imported 
no French wines and 12,185 tons of Portuguese; 
but the next year, when the prohibition was taken 
off, 12,160 tons of French wines were imported, 
and of Portuguese only 289.§ And it is admitted 
that even at the time when the prohibition was in 
force great quantities of French wines were every 
year imported under the names of Spanish and 
Portuguese, by the direction of the court and the 
connivance of the Custom-house officers. || The 
British Merchant, while he laments and condemns, 
very frankly admits not only the general preference 
of his countrymen for French wines, but even the 
reasonableness of this preference as a mere matter 
of taste. “ Not to insist,” lie says, glancing at the 
threatened infliction of the Utrecht Treaty of 
Commerce, “ upon the general inclination towards 
everything that is French, these wines will be the 
cheapest; but they are so preferable in themselves, 
"that I believe at a third-part greater price they 
would be the comnion-draught in England.” f 

From an account of the manufacture of paper at 
this date, both in France and in England, we 
abstract the following details:—“ There are seven 
provinces in France where the manufacture of 
paper is settled, viz., Champaignc, Normandy, 
Brittany, Augohmois, Perigord, Limousin, and 
Auvergne; the‘three last provinces are full of 
large forests of chestnut trees, and abound so much 
in that kind of fruit, that the common people have 
no other food all the year round, and no other 
drink but water; so that they can afford their 
work very cheap, and do it for next to nothing, 
except some of the upper workmen, who earn a 
small salary by the^eek. This is so true that 
considerable parcel* of paper^were imported lately 
from thence, althpugh the duties paid here ex¬ 
ceed one hundred per cent, on the first cost!” To* 
the t objection made by De Foe/'that a Frenchman 

• Rtituh Merchant, i. 279. • , + R p.! J H. ®. 297. 
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Hvmg -“oft an onidn and a draught of water, a 
bundh of grapes,’ and a piece of bread” never 
could do such a day’s work-*-could do so much in 
a day, and that much so well,—as an Englishman 
who had his beef and his pudding, our author 
replies, “ I have had the 'curiosity to inquire into 
the paper manufacture, and I find that five pair of 
hands are employed' at every fat; that bo many 
hands are necessary in England, and that more 
cannot be employed in France. f I am taught, too, 
by our own manufacturers, that they do not dis¬ 
patch here above eight reams of paper in a day at 
a single fat, and that they dispatch above nine in 
France with the same number of hands; and yet 
I believe there is nqt any man in England so 
hardy as to affirm that either onre, or indeed any 
paper in the world, exceeds that of France.” He 
accounts for this on the principle, that there is a 
Blight of hand in almost every manufacture which 
is much more effective than mere strength. “ Be¬ 
fore the Revolution,” die account proceeds, “ there 
was hardly any other paper made in England than 
brown; but, the war ensuing, and duties being 
laid from time to time on foreign paper, it gave 
such encouragement to the paper-makers, that 
most of them began to make white paper fit for 
writing and printing; and they have brought it 
by degrees to so great perfection, both for quantity 
and goodness, that they make now near two thirds 
of what is consumed in Great Britain; and seve¬ 
ral of them make it as white and aB well-bearing 
as any comes from abroad, as Sir William Hum¬ 
phreys, Mr. Baskett, and several others ’can wit¬ 
ness. And I make no doubt, if further encou¬ 
ragement was given them by taking off the twelve 
per cent, excise which was lately kid upon home¬ 
made paper, and which, by the multitude of officers, 
brings in little or nothing to the queen, and the 
said twelve per cent., for an equivalent to the 
fund, was laid upon outlandish paper, but that 
they could in a little time make enough to supply 
all the occasions of the nation; there being above 
120 fats within sixty miles mf London, besides 
several more in Yorkshire und*'Scotland, which 
all, more or less, make white paper, and will un- 
doubtedly go on daily improving and increasing 
that useful manufacture, if the present high duties 
be kept on French paper, being that which they 
dread most, by reason of ik extraordinary cheap¬ 
ness.” Then follows a description of the process 
of paper-making, which it is unnecessary to ex¬ 
tract: the rags, it is stated, which are the main 
ingredient, were formerly cast away, and thrown 
to the dunghill, “ but are flow gathered with great 
care by pooryteople, who get honestly their liveli¬ 
hood by it, and would otherwise beg; their bread; 
this employ* abundance of hands.” There is no 
mention of any importation of rags from abroad. 
The consumption of paper in GreaT Britain, the 
writer thinks, was not greater thaiiit had been in 
the reign of King Wmiam-j 'he rates it at about 
400,000 reams per annuiq* .of which the 120 fid 9 
withinjwxty jailea of the,metropolis, making each 
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on an average eight reams a day, furnished nearly 
three fourths, and those , in Yorkshire and Scot¬ 
land, and our importations from Holland and Italy, 
the remaining 100,000 reams.* 

The Union of Scotland and England, which 
took place in the reign, of Anne—an event im¬ 
portant to both countries in every point of view- 
laid a foundation for the extension of the corns, 
merce of Scotland particularly, which was not one 
ofits least important consequences. Till now the 
two kingdoms, though under the rule of the same 
sovereign, regarded each the other as a foreign 
state, commercially as well as in respect to most 
of their political relations. The privileges of 
foreign trade enjoyed by the one were withheld 
from the other; and their interchange of commo¬ 
dities with each other was extremely inconsider¬ 
able. An account has been published from the 
books of the Inspector-General of Customs of the 
value of the merchandize received by the one from 
the other by sea during the ten years preceding the 
Union, from which it appears that (independently 
of the little that might be conveyed by land-car¬ 
riage) the amount of all the goods that passed be¬ 
tween the two countries in a year much oftener fell 
short of than exceeded the small sum of 150,0001. 
In 1698 England imported from Scotland mer¬ 
chandize to the value of 124,8351., and in 1700 to 
that of 130,0871.; but with the exception of these 
two years the English imports never reached 
100,0001. And they went on decreasing almost 
every year: in 1697 they were 91,3021.; in 1699, 
86,3091.; from 1701 to 1703 they never reached so 
high as 77,0001.; from 1704 to 1706 they were 
when at the highest under 58,0001.; and in the year 
1706 they had fallen to 50,3091. The imports into 
Scotland from England, again, were never higher 
than 87,5361., which they were in 1704; but 
they were more generally between 50,0001. and 
60,0001.; in 1705 they were only 50,0351.t Ex¬ 
cept that she obtained a share in the Scottish 
fisheries, which for a long time she took Very little 
advantage of, the chief direct commercial advan¬ 
tage of which the Union put England in posses¬ 
sion was merely the increase of this intercourse with 
Scotland, which was now thrown as folly open to 
her manufacturers and merchants as Yorkshire; 
but Scotland, which had no colonies ot distant de¬ 
pendencies of her own, her solitary attempt at 
Darien having not only failed in itself, but well 
nigh bankrupted the mother country, .was at once 
admitted to a participation in all the colonial com¬ 
merce of England, in so far as it was free to the 
subjects of the latter country themselves, and more 
Specially to that both with the American planta¬ 
tions and with Ireland. The market of England, 
of course, was also < opened to her for the sale of 
any native produce or manufactures she might 
have to export which suited the wants or the tastes 
of that part .of the island. “ By this .union, 91 
writes Anderson, about half a century afterwards, 

* JMtoh Merchant, li. 2SM38. 
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“ Scotland’s coarse woollen stuffs and stockings, 
and her more valuable linen manufactures, now 
of many various, beautiful, and ingenious kinds, 
have a prodigious vent, not only in England, but 
for the American plantations.” He also notices 
thq consumption to a large extent of the black 
pattlo-pnd peltry of Scotland by their southern 
neighbours—a branch of trade which has con¬ 
tinued to increase down to our own day. Another 
economical advantage which the Scots derived 
from this political incorporation with England was 
the substitution of the coinage of the latter country 
for their own greatly depreciated currency. The 
Scottish gold and silver money was all called in 
on the occasion to be recoined; and the native 
antiquaries boast that no less a sum than 411,117/. 
10s. 9 d. was actually brought to the Mint*at Edin¬ 
burgh for that purpose; “ besides, perhaps as 
much more, hoarded up by the whimsical, dis¬ 
affected, and timorous, who were strongly prepos¬ 
sessed against the Union, and were far from be¬ 
lieving it would last any length of time; besides, 
also, what was then exported, and what was re¬ 
tained by silversmiths for plate, &c.”* On the 
whole, it is calculated that the gold and silver cur¬ 
rency of Scotland in the year 1707 was not less 
than 900,000/. sterling. It has been estimated that 
the money circulated in England at this time was 
about sixteen millions. 

After the details into which we have entered re¬ 
specting the quarter of a century that immediately 
followed the Revolution, during which our trade 
may be supposed to have settled itself in the new 
channels into which it was impelled principally by 
that great political change and the wars to which 
it gave rise, it will he sufficient that we notice only 
the most remarkable or significant facts in the 
commercial history of the remainder of the pre¬ 
sent period. 

The accession of the House of Hanover, how¬ 
ever much the national industry in all its branches 
may have benefited from the tranquillity and secu¬ 
rity resulting from the confined establishment of 
that family on the throne, and the final extinction 
of the hope of a second restoration of the Stuarts, 
would not seem at first to have operated favourably 
upon our foreign trade, nor, consequently, upon 
the spirit and activity with which production was 
carried on at home, if we were to‘ regard our ex¬ 
ports to other countries as measuring the entire 
produce of our land and labour. The value of 
our exports for 1714, the last year of the reign 
of Anne, was 8,008,068/., which was a higher 
amount than they ever reached during the reign 
of George I. In 1715 they fell to 6,922,263/.; 
in 1716 they were 7,049,992/.; and in 1718 
they had declined so low as to 6,361,390/. 
From this point, however, - they gradually im¬ 
proved; in 1723 they were 7,395,908/. ; and 
their average annual amount for the three 

* Anderson, Citron, of Com. ii. 30, referring to Kuddimnn’s Pre- 
free^to Junes Anderson’s Thesaurus Diplomatum et Kumlsmutum 
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years 1726, 1727, and 1728 was 7,891,739/. 
The amount of shipping cleared outwards in each 
year corresponded generally with these valuations 
of the cargoes: in 1714 it was 478,793 tons (of 
which 33,950 were foreign); in 1715, 425,900 
tons (of which 19,508 were foreign) ; in 17J6, 
456,309 tons (of which 17,493 were foreign); in 
1718, 444,771 tons (of which 16,809 *were 
foreign); in 1723, 419,683 tons (of which 27,040 
were foreign); and on the average of the three 
years from 1726 to 1728 inclusive,' 456,483 tons 
(of which 23,651 were foreign).* In connexion 
with the subject of the mercantile shipping, we 
may note here that the royal navy, which at the 
end of the reign of Anne is stated to have amount¬ 
ed to 167,171 tons, was reduced in 1721, accord¬ 
ing to a writer of the day, to 158,233,t hut had 
increased again at the death of George II. to 
170,860 tons.J 

Among the minor events, or arrangements, by 
which our trade and manufactures were affected 
in the reign of George II., may be mentioned the 
following. In 1715 a treaty of commerce was 
made with Spain, by which it was stipulated that 
British subjects were to pay no higher duties in 
the Spanish ports than they paid in the reign of 
the Spanish king Charles II. (that is, than they 
paid before the commencement of the late war); 
that they should nowhere pay any higher or other 
duties than were paid by the subjects of his Ca¬ 
tholic majesty in the same places; and that the 
subjects of both kingdoms should be mutually 
treated in each on the footing of the most favoured 
nations. In 1717 the duty on the export of Bri¬ 
tish-made linen (which, however, was only six¬ 
pence on the piece of forty ells) was taken off, as 
that on the export of corn and woollens had been 
some years before, on the ground that the said linen 
manufacture employed many thousands of the 
poor of the kingdom.§ In 1721 parliament passed 
an important act for the encouragement of the 
trade and manufactures of the kingdom, by which, 
first, certain bountj^- were granted upon the ex¬ 
portation of home-made silken stuffs and ribands, 
and mixed stuffs of silk and grogram, silk and 
inkle or cotton, and silk and worsted; secondly, 
all duties whatsoever payable on the exportation 
of native produce and merchandizes were taken 
off, except only those on alum, lead, tin, tanned 
leather, copperas, coals, wool-cards, white wool¬ 
lens, lapis calaminaris, skins, glue, coney wool, 
hare’s wool, hair, horses, and litharge of lead; 
thirdly, all substances used in dyeing, saltpetre 
only excepted, were allowed to be imported duty¬ 
free; and, lastly, a reduction was made in the 
duties on the importation of pepper, mace, nut¬ 
megs, and cloves. Half the duly paid on furs 

* Chalmers, Estimate, 104.100. 

t Survey of Trade, by William Wood (afterwards secretary to the 
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Account laid before House of Commons in 1791. 
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was also ordered to be returned on their re-ex¬ 
portation.* In 1719 an annual sum of 2000/. 
per annum out of the revenues of customs and ex- 
< cise in Scotland was allotted for ever to be applied 
towards the encouragement of the fisheries, and 
such other manufactures and improvements in 
that country as might most conduce to the gene¬ 
ral good of the United Kingdom.t And in 1726 
certain new facilities were given by another act 
for the importation of salt from England into 
Newfoundland and the northern parts of America, 
where, as is recited in the preamble, the river 
Delaware, the bay and coast of the province of 
Pennsylvania, and the seas adjoining, had been 
found to be very commodiously situated for carry¬ 
ing on the fishing trade, and to abound with great 
quantities of shad, sturgeon, bass, and several 
other kinds of fish, which might be caught and 
cured, and made fit for foreign markets, “ where¬ 
by,” it is added, “ the trade of Great Britain and 
the inhabitants of the said province would reap 
considerable benefit, which would enable the said 
inhabitants to purchase more of the British ma¬ 
nufactures for their use than at present they are 
able by reason of the little trade and produce the 
said province affords.”! Of how little value our 
American settlements were still esteemed may be 
understood from the fact, that, when only a few 
years before this, in 1715, a bill was brought into 
parliament (which, however, did not pass) for 
enabling the crown to purchase what were called 
the charter and proprietary colonies, William 
Penn had agreed to sell his lordship of Pennsyl¬ 
vania for twelve thousand pounds ! He had him¬ 
self asked only twenty thousand in the first in¬ 
stance, when the negotiation was begun with him 
in the-reign of Anne. In 1724, on the application 
of the South Sea Company, who had resolved to 
re-enter upon the long-abandoned whale-fishery, 
an act was passed by parliament taking off the 
duty of three pence per pound on whale-fins, and 
allowing fins, oil, and blubber to be exported duty¬ 
free in British ships for the term of seven years. 
The company forthwith directed twelve ships of 
360 tons each to be built for the Greenland trade; 
and “ hired,” says Anderson, “ the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford’s great wet-dock at Deptford, for the use of 
their ships and stores, and for curing of their oil 
and whale-fins.” “ In the year 1725,” he after¬ 
wards relates, “ the South Sea Company com¬ 
menced their unfortunate whale-fishery. Their 
twelve new ships brought home twenty-five whales 
and a half; and, though this was scarcely a saving 
voyage, it was, nevertheless, the very best year of 
any of the eight in which they carried on that 
fishery. • It must, however, he observed, that, the 
nation havi|g entirely relinquished this trade for 
so many years past, there was not an Englishman 
to be found who knew anything of the Greenland 
or whale-fishery. The Company was, therefore, 
under the necessity of having all their commanders, 

• Stat. 8 Geo/I. c. IS. ' + Stat. 9 Gw. I. c. 80, i M- 
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harpooners, boatsteerers, line-veerers, and blubber- 
cutters, from Fohrde in Holstein (some few na¬ 
tives of Scotland excepted, who on this occasion 
left the service of the Hollanders), who' had before 
this time been constantly employed either by Ham- 
burghers, Bremers, or Hollanders. Those Hoi- 
steiners cost the Company this year 30561.18s. 3d, 
although but 152 in number; not only because 
they were all what is usually called officers in that 
fishery, and consequently had more wages and 
allowances than thp common sailors, but had also 
their charges borne by the Company both in 
coming every year from and returning back to 
Holstein to their families, as was also their con¬ 
stant practice when employed by other nations; 
whereas above double their number, namely, 353 
British subjects, employed on those twelve ships, 
cost but 3151/. 15^. 5a.” The Company, how¬ 
ever, the next spring built twelve more ships, and 
in 1726 the whole twenty-four proceeded to Green¬ 
land and Davis Straits. “ In which,” says our 
annalist, “ they succeeded considerably worse than 
in their first voyage, having brought home but six¬ 
teen whales and a half.” In 1727 they sent out 
twenty-five ships, manned by 762 British subjects 
and 344 foreigners; when two of the ships were 
lost, and the rest brought home only twenty-two 
whales and a half—being not quite one fish for 
each. At last, in 1732, the Company determined 
to retire from the trade ; their expenditure upon 
which during the eight years they had carried it 
on had been 262,172/., while their returns had 
amounted only to 84,390/., leaving them losers to 
the extent of 177,782/. “ It has been usually 
computed,” observes Anderson, “ that, if a Green¬ 
land ship brought .home but three whales, it would 
be a reasonably gainful year; but, most unfortu¬ 
nately for the South Sea Company, they had not, 
in all the eight years’ fishery, brought home at the 
rate of one entire whale per ship, taking one year 
with another. It has, moreover, been a maxim 
among the whale-fishing adventurers, that one 
good fishing year in seven usually makes up the 
losses of six preceding bad years. But it was 
very unhappy that all the said eight years hap¬ 
pened to be bad, not only to the Company, but to 
most of the adventurers of other nations.” The 
next year an attempt was made by parliament to 
revive the trade by the forcing system of a bounty 
upon the ships employed in it; and other similar 
artificial encouragements were afterwards on seve¬ 
ral occasions applied for the same purpose; but, 
although the English whale-fishery was thus kept 
from absolutely expiring, it never was prosecuted 
with any considerable or general success, nor could 
he regarded as one of the regular branches of the 
national industry, till after the close nf the present 
period. 

A full account has already been given in another 
chapter of the origin, progress, and result of the 
famous South Sea scheme, which has made the 
year 1720 so memorable in our financial history.* 

* See auto, pp. 370*378. 
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Without going over again the facts which have 
been there stated, we may here remark that, wild 
as was the epidemic phrensy that seized men’s 
minds on this occasion, and disastrous as it proved 
in its consequences to the fortunes of numerous 
individuals, it was probably neither in its begin¬ 
ning symptomatic of anything unsubstantial or 
tending to a decline in the national wealth, nor in 
its ultimate consequences very much of a public 
or general calamity. We have just seen, that for 
some years after the accession of George I. our 
exports to foreign countries rajher diminished than 
increased; but we should probably misinterpret 
that fact if we assumed it to be an evidence of any 
falling off in our produce and manufactures, as 'if 
we sent less of them abroad because we had less at 
home. It is much more likely that the contrary 
was the case—that we had less to spafe to our 
neighbours because we were able to consume more 
ourselves, or, in other words, that our merchants 
were partially withdrawn from the foreign market 
by the temptations of an improved market at 
home. If it was so, the importance of our home 
trade is and always has been so prodigiously supe¬ 
rior to that of our foreign trade, that is to say, 
the demand for our produce and manufactures 
abroad has at all times been so insignificant in 
comparison with their consumption among our¬ 
selves, that a slight falling off in the quantity of our 
exports may very possibly have been compensated 
ten times over to our manufacturers and producers 
by the readier vent and higher prices they obtained 
for their goods without crossing the seas. The 
single circumstance of the decline that now took 
place in the rate of interest may be regarded as a 
proof of the growing abundance of capital, seeing 
that it cannot apparently be attributed to the only 
other cause by which such an effect could be pro¬ 
duced, a diminution of the field for the employ¬ 
ment of capital; for the rate of interest always re¬ 
presents the effective value of capital, which again 
(as with all other things that are marketable or 
exchangeable) varies directlv^as the demand and 
inversely as the supply. Now, at this time the 
national interest of money had fallen to three per 
cent: even the government, which, from the ex¬ 
tent of its necessities always made its loans at a 
disadvantage, seldom throughout the reign of 
George I. borrowed at more than four. And other 
indications pointed in the same direction, dis¬ 
closing in like manner an economical condition of 
the nation, and a temper of the public mind, from 
which the chief danger to be apprehended was the 
wanton and impatient recklessness of unwonted 
plenty and prosperity;—among the rest the taste for 
lotteries, projects, and other short cuts to wealth, 
which appears to have been ever since the Revolu¬ 
tion more and more gaining possession of the 
popular mind. For it is a mistake to suppose that 
the history of projects and bubble companies in 
England begins with the year of the South Sea 
delusion. They had never, indeed, come in so great 
an inundation before, but we had had less consi- 
4 y 2 
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derable outbreaks of the same kind of spirit on 
other occasions since the Revolution. The years 
1694 and 1695, for instance, were remarkable 
project-years. Among many more schemes that 
were then set on foot, and which eventually came to 
nothing, were the famous Dr. Hugh Chamberlain, 
the man-midwife’s, Land Bank, for lending money 
at a low interest on the security of land, and esta¬ 
blishing a national paper currency on that basis; 
another scheme of the same kind proposed by one 
John Briscoe; various projects of fishing for 
lost treasure in the sea; projects lor pearl-fishing, 
for mining, for turning copper into brass, for the 
manufacture of hollow sword-blades, glass bottles, 
japanned goods, printed hangings, Venetian metal, 
&c. “ Some of which,” says a writer of the day, 
who has given full details on the subject, “ were 
very useful and successful whilst they continued in 
a few hands, till they fell into stock-jobbing, now 
much introduced, whert they dwindled to nothing. 
Others of them were mere whims, of little or no 
service to the world. . . . Moreover, projects, as 
usual, begat projects—lottery upon lottery, engine 
upon engine, &c., multiplied wonderfully. If it 
happened that any one person got considerably by 
an happy and useful invention, the consequence 
generally was, that others followed the track, in 
spite of the patent, and published printed pro¬ 
posals, filling the daily newspapers therewith; 
thus going on. to justlc out one another, and to 
abuse the credulity of the people.”* Here we 
have, on a smaller scale, all the phenomena of the 
year 1720. Again, under the year 1698, we find 
the chronologist of our commerce noting—“ Lon¬ 
don at this time abounded with many new pro¬ 
jects and schemes, promising mountains of gold;” 
and quoting contemporary authorities as complain¬ 
ing heavily “ that the Royal Exchange of London 
was crowded with projects, wagers, airy compa¬ 
nies of new manufactures and inventions, stock¬ 
jobbers, &c.” This was the reason, it seems, 
why soon after the business of stock-jobbing was 
removed from the Royal Exchange, first to ’Change 
Alley, and afterwards to Capel Court, where the 
building called the Stock Exchange now stands. 
The author of an Essay on Projects, printed about 
this time, speaks of having seen “ shares of joint- 
stocks and other undertakings blown up by the air 
of great words, and the name of some man of credit 
concerned, to perhaps one hundred pounds for 
one five-hundredth part or share [the meaning 
probably is, for the fifth part of a hundred pound 
share], and yet at last dwindle to nothing.”! 
Jobbing in the stock of the great chartered com¬ 
panies was now carried to such a length, that with¬ 
in the first nine or ten years after the Revolution 
shares in the East India Company had—“ by the 

* Extracted, with much more, by Anderson, Chron. of Com. H. 
6)4, from “ Anglia; Tutamen; or, the Safety of England: being an 
Account of the Brink*, Lotteries, Diving, Draining, and Lifting, 
and sundry other Engines, Metallic, Salt, Linen, aud many other 
pernicious Projects now on foot, tending to the Destruction of Trade 
and Commerce, and the Impoverishing of this Keulm. By a Person 
of Honour." 4to. Land. 1C9S. 
f Quoted in Auderaon, ii. 642. A 


management of stock-jobbers,” as Anderson 
affirms—been sold on the Exchange it all prices 
from 300 per cent down to 37 per cent.—an extent 
„of fluctuation belonging to a game of chancfe rather 
than to any legitimate commercial speculation. 
Successive acts of parliament testify to the rage 
for lotteries which had long prevailed. “ Whereas,” 
begins one passed in 1698, “several evil-disposed 
persons for divers years last past have set up many 
mischievous and unlawful games called lotteries, 
not only in the cities of London and Westminster, 
and in the suburbs hereof and places adjoining, 
but in most of the eminent towns and places in 
England and dominion of Wales have thereby 
most unjustly and fraudulently got to themselves 
great sums of money from the children and ser¬ 
vants of several gentlemen, traders, and mer¬ 
chants, and from other unwary persons, to the utter 
ruin and impoverishment of many families, and to 
the reproach of the English laws and government, 
by colour of several patents or grants under the 
great seal of England for the said lotteries, or 
some of them, which said grants or patents are 
against the common good, trade, welfare, and 
peace of his majesty’s kingdomsand then the 
lotteries in question are declared to be one and all 
public nuisances, and all the grants to be void and 
illegal* The evil, however, was not effectually 
remedied; for in 1710 and 1711 we find parlia¬ 
ment Btill complaining of its existence, and resort¬ 
ing to new measures for the suppression of lotteries 
and other such delusive and fraudulent projecls, 
of which advertisements, it is declared, continued 
to be daily published in the common printed 
newspapers and otherwise.! The phrensy of the 
year 1720, therefore, we may say, was only the 
height and crisis of a fever that had been long at 
work in the public mind. And, although it is 
commonly assumed that it was the temporary 
success of Law’s Mississippi conjuration in 
France which provoked the delirium and credulity 
of our own South Sea Company speculators, the 
truth rather appears to be that the example of the 
French project only suggested to the contrivers of 
the scheme for paying off the English national 
debt a method of proceeding by which, under that 
pretence, they could turn to the best account for 
themselves a general pre-disposition of their fellow- 
countrymen that prepared them for being readily 
duped by such extravagant promises of sudden 
wealth, and that would have certainly exploded 
about the same time in some other, fashion, but 
with results nearly the same, if neither the South 
Sea Bcheme nor the Mississippi scheme had. ever 
been thought of. And, after all, as we have observed, 
the calamitous effects of the madness were rather 
individual and immediate than permanent or 
general. Tfiere was little if any absqlute destruc¬ 
tion of capital; the whole mischief consisted in a 
most quick and violent shifting of property from 


* lo Will. III. c. S3 (c. 17 in common edition*). ‘ 

• See 0 Ann. c. 0. f. #7, fee., aud 10 Ann. c. 10 (c. 36 in coratnon 
editinu), j. Ill, &c. Seealso 3 Geo, I. c. 9(powedln 1718). 
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one hand to another; many rich persona were 
made suddenly poor, but many poor persons were 
also made suddenly rich; and, if some old families 
were thrown to the ground, some new ones were 
at the same time raised from the ground and 
established in their places. Not a social revolution, 
certainly, which it would be desirable to see often 
repeated—on the contrary, an interruption of the 
natural, even course of things fraught with much 
temporary inconvenience and misery—a wrench 
or shake given to the body politic which it cannot 
but feel sharply at the moment, but by which, for 
all that, its general health will suffer nothing. 
Nay, the shock may do good in the long-run 
rather than harm. In the present instance, that 
would appear to have been the case. The catas¬ 
trophe of the South Sea delusion—the ruin many of 
the eager adventurers had brought upon them¬ 
selves, and the well-merited punishment that was 
inflicted upon others—had probably a considerable 
effect in sobering down the extravagant spirit of 
cupidity, bred under the influence of an unac¬ 
customed prosperity and abundance, in which the 
recent mania had originated, and in turning 
people’s thoughts from the dream of making money 
by mere legerdemain and gambling to the slower 
but surer ways of regular commercial industry and 
enterprise. 

During the short time it lasted, however, the 
excess to which the general intoxication excited by 
the mounting up of the South Sea Company’s stock 
proceeded is almost incredible. Anderson has given 
us a curious table of the crowd of new projects 
that jostled one another in the money, market, and 
also an interesting description of the general scene 
of competition and- clamour among the dealers and 
purchasers of the various stocks, which seems to be 
taken from personal observation. Of the great 
legal corporations whose stock was raised for the 
time to extravagant prices he enumerates, besides 
the South Sea Company, whose original 100/. 
shares came at last to sell for 1000/. each, the 
East India Company, whose 100/. shares rose to 
445/. ; the Bank of England, whose shares 
originally worth about 96/. rose to 260/.; and the 
Royal African Company, whose 23/. shares rose to 
200/. Besides these there were, having doubtful 
charters, the Million Bank, whose stock rose from 
100/. to 440/.; the York Buildings Company, 
whose 10/. shares rose to 305/.; the Lustring 
Company, whose shares originally of 5/. 2s. 6 d. 
rose to 120/., and others. Another class of funds 
was founded, on the revival of old companies, 
such as the Mine Adventurers, the Sword Blade 
Company, &c., which had long been deserted and 
defunct. Other schemes were for local and per¬ 
sonal objects, such as the Temple Mills Brass 
Works, whose 10/. shares rose to 250/.; and Sir 
Richard Steele's Fish Pool, for bringing fresh fish 

sea to London, the shares in which rose in the 
market to 160/., although no money at all was 
paid for them originally. Then there was a vast 
number of what Anderson describes as “ Projects 
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or bubbles, having neither charter nor act of par¬ 
liament to authorise them; none of which were 
under one million, and some went as far as ten 
millions“ very many whereof,” he adds, “ are 
distinctly remembered by the author of this work, 
how ridiculous and improbable soever they may 
jaow seem to many not acquainted with the infatu¬ 
ation of that year.” The prices of the shares of 
only a few of those are given; but one example, 
that of the Orkney Fishery, the stock of which 
rose from 25/. £o 250/., may show that the most 
unsubstantial among them did not fail to be turned 
into powerful engines of swindling and plunder. 
Among them are enumerated eleven other fishing 
projects—four salt companies—ten insurance com¬ 
panies—four water companies—two companies for 
the remittance of money—two sugar companies— 
eleven companies for settlements in or trading to 
America—two building ctgnpanics—thirteen land 
companies—six oil companies—four harbour and 
river companies—four companies for supplying 
London with coal, cattle, and hay, and for paving 
the streets—six hemp, flax, and linen companies— 
five companies for carrying on the manufacture of 
silks and cottons, one of which is described aB Sir 
Richard Mamiingham’s Company “ for planting of 
mulberry trees and breeding of silk-worms in 
Chelsea Park, where two thousand of these trees 
were actually planted, and many large expensive 
edifices were erected, the remains whereof are 
scarcely now to be seen”—fifteen mining com¬ 
panies—and, bringing up the rear, a miscellaneous 
rabble, sixty in all, among which we read the fol¬ 
lowing titles:—For building of hospitals for 
bastard children—for importing a number of large 
jackasses from Spain, in order to propngute a 
larger kind of mules in England; “ for which 
purpose marsh lands were treating for near Wool¬ 
wich ; a clergyman, long since dead, being at the 
head of this bubble”—for trading in human hair 
—for fatting of hogs—for a grand dispensary, 
three millions—for a wheel for a perpetual motion 
—for furnishing funerals—for insuring and in¬ 
creasing children’s fortunes—for trading in and 
improving certain commodities of this kingdom, 
three millions—and even, carrying the indefinite 
still farther than this, fur an undertaking which 
shall in due time be revealed! For this last we 
are told an subscription was actually opened. The 
most absurd of these hubbies iudeed seem not to 
have wanted dupes. “ From morning till evening,” 
says Anderson, “ the dealers therein, as well as in 
South Sea stock, appeared in continual crowds 
all over Exchange Alley, so as to choke up the 
passage through it. Not a week-day passed 
without fresh projects recommended by pompous 
advertisements in all the newspapers (which were 
now swelled enormously), directing where to sub¬ 
scribe to them. On some sixpence per cent, was 
paid down, on others one shilling per cent., and 
some came so low as one shilling per thousand at 
the time of subscribing. Some of the obscure 
keepers of those books of subscription, contenting 
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themselves with what they had got in the forenoon 
by the subscriptions of one or two millions (one of 
which the author particularly well remembers), 
were not to be found in the afternoon of the same 
day, the room they had hired for a day being shut 
up, and they and their subscription-books never 
beard of more.” The utmost that appears to have 
been paid even on those projects that “had one or 
more persons of known credit to midwife them 
into the alley” was ten shillings per cent. “ Per¬ 
sons of quality of both sexes,”* continues our 
author, “ were deeply engaged in many of these 
bubbles, avarice prevailing at this time over all 
considerations of either dignity or equity; the 
males coming to taverns and coffee-houses to meet 
their brokers, and the ladies to the shops of 
milliners and haberdashers for the same ends. Any 
impudent impostor, whilst the delusion was at its 
greatest height, needed only to hire a room at 
some coffee-house or other house near that alley 
for a few hours, and open a subscription-book, for 
somewhat relative to commerce, manufacture, plant¬ 
ation, or of some supposed invention, either newly 
hatched out of his own brain, or else stolen from 
some of the many abortive projects of which we 
have given an account in former reigns, having 
first advertised it in the newspapers the preceding 
day, and he might in a few hours find sub¬ 
scribers for one or two millions—in some cases 
more—of imaginary stock. Yet many of those 
very subscribers were far from believing those pro¬ 
jects feasible: it was enough for their purpose 
that there would very soon be a premium on 
the receipts for those subscriptions; when they 
generally got rid of them in the crowded alley to 
others more credilous than themselves. And, in 
all events, the projector was sure of the deposit 
money. The first purchasers of those receipts 
soon found second purchasers, and so on, at still 
higher prices, coming from all parts of the town, 
and even many from the adjacent counties; and so 
great was the wild confusion in the crowd in 
Exchange Alley, that the same project or bubble 
has been known to be sold, at the same instant 
of time, ten per cent, higher at one end of the 
alley than at the other end.” In some cases what 
people got for their money scarcely professed to be 
anything else than simply a receipt for it—-which 
nevertheless the purchaser was to try to pass over 
at a higher price upon somebody else; as if it 
were to be attempted to circulate a description of 
bank-notes without either signature or promise of 
payment, on the mere chance of each successive 
receiver finding some other more sanguine or 
venturous than himself to take the worthless paper 
off his hands on a similar calculation. This 
might be called a paper currency resting not on 
credit but on hope. Anderson says that he well 
remembers what were called Globe Permits, which 
came to be currently sold for sixty guineas and 
Upwards each in the Alley, and which were never¬ 
theless only square bits of a playing card bearing 
the impression in wax of the sign of the Globe 


Tavern in the neighbourhood, and the words Sail 
Cloth Permits for a motto, without any signature, 
and only conveying to their possessors the permis- 
' sion to subscribe Borne time afterwards to a new 
Sail Cloth Company not yet formed! We cannot 
help thinking that money must have been pretty 
plentiful when people could be found to give sixty 
guineas for any such article. Yet it is impossible 
to say how much higher the prices of shares in 
even the most nonsensical and absurd of thfsc 
bubbles might have mounted, if the system had 
not received a sudden check from the very quarter 
whence it had derived its beginning and original 
impulse. “ The taverns, coffee-houses, and even 
victualling-houses, near the Exchange,” Anderson 
goes on to relate, “ were constantly crowded, and 
became the scenes of incredible extravagance. The 
very advertisements of those bubbles were so many 
as to fill up two or three sheets of paper in some of 
the daily newspapers for some months.” Even 
the wildest of the schemes, he adds, “ had a very 
considerable run, much money, being got and lost 
by them; and, as for the great bulk of them, there 
were almost incredible numbers of transactions in 
them daily and hourly, for ready money, and 

mostly at very advanced prices. 

Moreover, great numbers of contracts were made 
for taking many of them at a future time.” About 
Midsummer it was calculated that the value of the 
stock of all the different companies and projects at 
the current prices exceeded five hundred millions 
sterling, or probably five times as much as the 
current cash of all Europe, and more than twice 
the worth of the fee-simple of all the land in the 
kingdom. But now, on the 18th of August, came 
out writs of scire facias , at the instance of the 
South Sea Company, directed against certain of 
the pretended companies expressly by name, and 
generally against all other projects promulgated 
contrary to law, all the subscribers to which were 
ordered to be prosecuted by the law-officers of the 
crown. “ This,” continues Anderson, “ instantly 
struck so general a panic amongst the conductors of 
all the undertakings, projects, or bubbles, that the 
suddenness as well as greatness of their fall was 
amazing. York Buildings stock, for instance, 
fell at once from 300 to 200, and in two days after 
neither it nor the other three undertakings ex¬ 
pressly named in the scire facias had buyers at 
any price whatever. The more barefaced bubbles 
of all kinds immediately shrunk to their original 
nothing; their projectors shut up their offices 
and suddenly disappeared; and Exchange Alley 
with its coffee-houses were no longer crowded 
with adventured; many of whom, having laid 
out their substance in those airy purchases, now 
found themselves to be utterly undone; whilst, on 
the other hand, such as had aealtin them to great 
advantage became extremely shy of owning their 
guns.” But the great mother of all the delusions 
and impositions soon felt that, though her progeny 
had become her rivals, in their lire ^was involved 
her own. It was the spirit of gambling and mad* 
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ness that the mob of minqr projects excited and 
fed by which the South Sea Company itself was 
sustained. From the day on which they were put 
down is to be dated the beginning of a decline in 
the price of the Company’s stock from which it 
never recovered. When the scire facias came abroad 
■ South Sea stock was at 850; by the 22nd of Au¬ 
gust it had fallen to 820; by the 30th, to fsC; 
by the 8th of September, to 680; by the 20th, to 
410; by the 29th, to 115. By this time all faith 
in the possibility of its being kept up at a price 
above its original cost and real value was irretriev¬ 
ably gone; the bubble was burst; the delusion 
over; the drunkenness passed away, and only ex¬ 
haustion, aching, and repentance left. “And 
now, towards the close of this year of marvels,” 
says Anderson, winding up his narrative, “ were 
seen the great losses of many families of rank, and 
some of great quality, and the utter ruin of mer¬ 
chants before of great figure, and also of certain 
eminent physicians, clergy, and lawyers, as well 
as of many eminent tradesmen; some of whom, 
after so long living in splendour, were not able to 
stand the shock of poverty and contempt, and died 
of broken hearts; others withdrew to remote parts 
of the world and never returned.” But, as we 
have intimated, the hurricane which so greatly 
disturbed the air in rapidly passing through it 
probably made it purer and healthier for a long 
time to come. 

The reign of George II. may be conveniently 
regarded for our present purpose as divided into 
three periods of nearly equal length—the first ex¬ 
tending from its commencement to the year 1139, 
during which, with the exception of the short war 
with Spain, which George I. had left as a legacy 
to his successor, and which was brought to a close 
soon after the commencement of the new reign, 
we were in the enjoyment of peace with all the 
world;—the second, the space embraced by the 
general war which broke out in 1739, and con¬ 
tinued to rage till the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748;—and the third, consisting of the remain¬ 
ing twelve years of the reign, the first eight of 
which were years of peace, the last four of war. 

The general condition of the country at the 
commencement of the reign was undoubtedly one 
of considerable actual prosperity; and the rate of 
our economical advancement was probably also 
both higher and steadier than it had ever been be¬ 
fore. Anderson has collected under the year 1729 
the various evidences by which Walpole and the 
ftiends of his administration supported their 
assertion of the thriving circumstances of the time 
in reply to the factious declarations of their oppo¬ 
nents the low rate of interest, demonstrating the 
plenty of money; the rise that had taken place in 
the price of land, from twenty or twenty-one years’ 
to twenty-five, twenty-six, and twenty-seven years’ 
purchase ;-t the great sums that had been of late 
years expended in the enclosing and improving of 
lands and in the opening and working of mines; 

“ the great increase of jewels, plate, an4 other rich 


moveables, much beyond elder timels; the in¬ 
creased value of our general exports, and especially 
of our exports of the great staple articles of pro¬ 
duce and manufacture, wool; coal, lead, and tin; 
and, lastly, the increase that had taken place in 
the quantity of our mercantile shipping.* 

• the progress of the two last-mentioned mea¬ 
sures of the activity of our manufactures and com- 
merdfc may be stated as follows for the whole of 
the reign :—The total estimated annual value of 
our exports, which, on the average of the three 
years 1726, 1727, and 1728, was, as we have 
seen, 1,891,7391,t had grown to be on the average 
of 1736, 1737, and 1738, the three last years of 
the peace, 9,933,232/.; on that of 1739, 1740, 
and 1741, the three first years of the war, it fell 
to 8,870,499/.; but in I744itwas 9,190,621/.; in 
1747, 9,775,340/.; and in 1748, which Was rather 
the first year of peace than the last of the war, it 
mounted at once to 11,141,202/. Nor was this 
a mere temporary elevation: in the next three 
years, 1741J, 1150, and 1751, the total value of 
our exports was on an average 12,599,112/. The 
amount slightly declined, indeed, in 1755, 1756, 
and 1757, on the average of which three years 
it was only 11,708,515/.—the depression being 
probably occasioned by the uncertain and threat¬ 
ening aspect of things that preceded the breaking 
out of hostilities; but the war when it came, 
unlike all former wars in which wc had ever been 
engaged, rather assisted than injured our foreign 
trade; and our exports from this date continued to 
increase every vear to the end of the reign, their 
estimated value being, in 1758, 12,618,335/.; in 
1759, 13,947,788/.; and in 1760, 14,693,270/. 
Thus, in the course of the reign of George II. 
the amount of our exports was very little less than 
doubled. The increase in the quantity of the 
shipping employed in our foreign trade, however, 
was not nearly so great. The total tonnage of the 
ships cleared outwards, which on the average of 
the three years ending with 1728 had been 
456,483 tons, was 503,568 (including 26,627 
foreign) on that of the three ending with 1738; 
471,451 (including 87,260 foreign) on that of the 
three years ending with 1741; 446,666 (includ¬ 
ing 72,849 foreign) in 1744; 496,242 (including 
101,671 foreign) in 1747; 554,713 (including 
15,477 foreign) in 1748; 661,184 (including 
51,386 foreign) on the average of the three years 
ending with 1751 ; 524,711 (including 13,456 
foreign) on that of the three ending with 1757; 
505,844 (including 116,002 foreign) in 1758; 
527,351 (including 121,016 foreign) in 1759; 
and 573,978 (including 112,737 foreign) in 1160. 
Thus the amount of native shipping employed in 
our foreign trade, which was 432,832 tons at the 
beginning of the reign, was not more than 471,241 
at its close.! This, however, in the absence of 

* Chron. of Com. iii. 156. 

t Chalmers, Estimate, p. 105. At p. US the figures ere priutod 
7,918,406/. * 

t From various accounts (apparently official) given by Chalmers, 
Estimate, pp. 118-138, 
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any account of our coasting trade, proves nothing 
as to the amount of the general mercantile marine 
of the kingdom. The tonnage of the royal navy, 
which at the end of the last reign was 170,862 
tons, was in i741, 198,387; in 1749, 228,215; 
in 1754, 226,246; and in 1760, 321,104 * ', 

Another indication of the advancing wealth of 
the country throughout this reign is afforded by 
the regularly augmenting produce of the Sinking 
Fund, which, as explained in a previous Chapter, 
was made up from the surplus yielded by the or¬ 
dinary taxes over and above certain fixed pay¬ 
ments with which they were made chargeable, t 
The Sinking Fund, therefore, may be regarded as 
an index of the productiveness of the national tax¬ 
ation, which, again, was itself an index of the 
consumption of the people as determined by their 
numbers‘and their ability to purchase necessaries 
and luxuries. Now the surplus paid over to the 
Sinking Fund, which, at its establishment in 1717, 
was only 323,427/., and by 1724 had only reached 
653,000/., had in 1738 come to be ng less than 
1,231,127/., and it appears to have gone on in- 
. creasing at the same rate to the end of the reign, 
seeing that in 1764, th§ next date at which we 
. find it noted, it is stated to have been about 
2,200,000/. Part of this increase is no doubt to 
, be attributed to the increase of population; but 
that cause alone will not nearly account for the 
•whole of it. 

One of the sources to which the stream of our 
commerce owed its gradual and steady expansion 
throughout this reign was the growing importance 
of our possessions in the islands anu on the con¬ 
tinent of America. Of the attractions which the 
latter already presented to persons who found 
themselves in want of employment or in straitened 
circumstances in the old world, or for any other 
reason sought a new country in which to better 
their fortunes, we may judge from an account 
.which has been preserved of the arrivals from 
Europe in the single province of Pennsylvania in 
the year 1729. There emigrated from Europe 
to Pennsylvania in that year no fewer than 6208 
persons, of whom, as in the emigration of the 
present day, the great mass were Irish, driven 
from their native land, the account states, “ by 
reason of rack-rents there”—in other words, by 
the same scarcity and high price of land, and utter 
want of any. other means of subsistence, which still 
constitute the unhappy economical condition of that 
country. Of the 6208 individuals, 243 were 
Germans from the Palatinate, 267 English and 
Welsh, 43 Scotch, and the remaining 5655 all, or 
mostly all, Irish. The Germans were all pas¬ 
sengers, the Scotch all servants, the English, 
Welsh, and Irish, partly passengers, partly ser¬ 
vants. By this time, “ in the province of Penn¬ 
sylvania,” says Anderson, “great improvements 

. • Tliis last number U taken from the account laid before the 

Houm of Common* in 1791, which was made up at the Navy Office. 
Chalmers, on whose authority the other autumn an given, make# 
the-tonnage in 1760 only 800,410 tons, 
f See ante, p. 686. 


were constantly making in commerce, shipping, 
and agriculture; many ships and sloops were con¬ 
tinually budding at Philadelphia, Newcastle, &c., 
which .they mostly dispose of to our sugar colonies, 
and the rest they use in the carrying their own 
product, consisting of cask-staves, lumber, pork, 
pease, flour, biscuit, &c., in exchange for sugar, 
ram, molasses, and British money.”* As yet, 
however, as we learn from a report of the Board of 
Trade which was drawn up on an order of the 
House of Commons in 1732, there were no manu¬ 
factures of any consequence established in Penn¬ 
sylvania; even the clothing of the people and the 
utensils for their houses were all imported from 
Great Britain. The case was nearly the same, 
according to the report, in New Hampshire, New 
York, and New Jersey. The inhabitants only 
made a few coarse linens and woollens for their 
own use, and even of these a less quantity than 
they used to do. In Massachusetts Bay, however, 
industry had made somewhat greater progress. 
There they not only built ships for the French and 
Spaniards, as the Pennsylvanians did for their 
neighbours of the West India islands, but they had 
already in that and other New England states six 
furnaces and nineteen forges for the smelting of 
iron, and they fabricated all sorts of iron-work for 
shipping. They also made great quantities of hats, 
many of which were exported, as was complained 
of by the Hatters’ Company of Jxmdon, to Spain 
and Portugal as well as to the West Indies. There 
were besides, the report states, several still-houses 
(for making rum) and sugar bakers established in 
New England. It is affirmed, however, that after 
all, the iron-works in the province of Massa¬ 
chusetts were not sufficient to supply the twentieth 
part of what was required for the use of the coun¬ 
try, and that the quality of the little that was made 
was greatly inferior to that of the iron imported 
from Great Britain. Some iron was also made in 
Rhode Island, but not to the extent of a fourth 
part of the consumption. From another account 
of nearly the same date, a work published at Lon¬ 
don in 1731, entitled, “The Importance of the 
British Plantations in America to this Kingdom 
considered,” we gather some other interesting 
particulars. Pennsylvania, this author stutes, 
though the youngest of our American colonies, had 
already a more numerous white population than 
was spread over all Virginia, Maryland, and both 
the Carolines. The produce of this province for 
exportation consisted of wheat,. flour, biscuit, 
barrelled beef and pork, bacon, hams, butter, 
cheese, cider, apples, soap, myrtle-wax, candles, 
starch, hair-powder, tanned leather, bees’-wax, 
tallow candles, strong beer, linseed oil, strung 
waters, deer-skins and other peltry, hemp, some 
little tobacco, sawed boards and timber for build¬ 
ing of houses, cypreas-wofxL shingles, cask-staves, 
headings, masts, and othw snip-timber, and vari¬ 
ous dyeing substances,or drugs as they were called. 
The shipping which Jhey*employed in their own 
* Chion. of C«MikW5.; 
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trade might amount to about six thousand tons, 
and the quantity they built Tor sale was about two 
thousand tons annually. “They lend,” the ac¬ 
count continues, “ great quantities of com to Por¬ 
tugal and Spain, frequently selling the ship as 
well as cargo; and the produce of both is^thencj 
sent to England, where it is always laid /aut in, 
goods and sent home to Pennsylvania. . . Tney 

receive no less than from 4000 to 6000 pistoles 
•from the Dutch isle of Cura<;oa alone, for provi¬ 
sions and liquors. And they trade to Surinam in 
the like manner, and to the French part of Hispa¬ 
niola, as also to the other French sugar islands; 
from whence they bring back molasses and also 
some money. From Jamaica they sometimes re¬ 
turn with all money and no goods, because rum 
and molasses are so dear there; and all the money 
they can get from all parts, as<also sugar, rice, tar, 
pitch, &c., is brought to England, to pay for the 
manufactures, &c., they carry home from us.” 
The amount of the purchases thus made by the 
Pennsylvanians in England, he affirms, had not for 
many years been less than 150,000/. per annum. 
New York and Jersey had the same commoditities 
to dispose of as Pennsylvania, except that they did 
not build so many snips; but thex;e had lately 
been discovered in New York the richest copper- 
mine perhaps that was ever heard of, and great 
quantities of its produce had been brought to Eng¬ 
land. And, although this province sent fewer 
ships to England than some of the other colonies, 
yet those it did send were more richly laden, a 
larger portion of their cargoes being made up of 
furs and skins, which were obtained from the 
Indians. On the whole, this writer reckons New 
York to be at least of equal advantage to the mo¬ 
ther country with Pennsylvania, both in respect to 
the money it sent us and the manufactures it took 
from us. Massachusetts, he goes on to state, had 
already at least 120,000 white inhabitants, em¬ 
ploying about 40,000 tons of shipping in their 
foreign and coasting trades, making above 600 
sail of one kind and another, about one-half of 
which traded to Europe. “ Their fisheries,” he 
adds, “ have been reckoned annually to produce 
230,000 quintals of dried fish, which, being sent 
to Portugal, Spain, and up the Mediterranean, 
yield twelve shillings per quintal, being 138,000/. 
sterling. ... By this fishery they are said to 
employ at least 600,000 seamen; and, adding to 
the above sum the freight and commission, all 
earned by our own people, and reckoned at one- 
third more; the whole will he 172,500/., all remitted 
to Great Britain,” To this was to be added their 
whale-fishery, employing about 1300 tons of ship¬ 
ping. They also sent to England great quantities 
of provisions, lumber, and tne other descriptions 
of produce already enumerated as forming the ex¬ 
port* of Pennsylvania; and many of their ships 
**te loaded directly' from 'the sugar islands for 
this country.' ** From New England, also,” con¬ 
tinues the account, “ wfe have the largest masts in 
the world for our royal navy. From thence also, 
vql, iv, 
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as from our other continent colonies, we receive 
all the gold and silver that they can spare; for we 
give them in exchange all manner of wearing ap¬ 
parel, woollen, brass, and linen manufactures, East 
India goods, &c., in all, to the value of 400,000/. 
j early. Of the southern colonies, Virginia and 
Maryland are described as together sending over 
annually to Great Britain 50,000 hogsheads of 
tobacco, one with another of the weight of 600 lbs.; 
the value of which, at *l\d. per pound, would be 
375,000/. '{he shipping employed to bring home 
this tobacco is reckoned to amount to at least 
24,000 tons, in by far the greater part English- 
built, and always fitted out and repaired in Eng¬ 
land—though, it seems to be implied, owned by 
the colonists. From these provinces also we re¬ 
ceived annually about 6000/. worth of skins and 
furs; they produced, moreover, excellent flax, 
and wool equal to the best grown in England; 
and there were already at least one iron-work In 
Virginia and another m Maryland. But, of all our 
American colonies, the one perhaps of the most 
visibly rising importance was that of Carolina. This 
author relates how the cultivation of rice originated 
in that province about the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury :—“ A brigantine from the isle of Mada¬ 
gascar happened to put in at Carolina, having a 
little seed-rice left, which the captain gave to a 
gentleman of the name of Woodward. From part 
of this he had a very good crop, but was ignorant 
for some years how to dean it. It was soon dis¬ 
persed over the province, and by frequent experi¬ 
ments and observations they found out ways of 
producing and manufacturing it to such great per¬ 
fection that it is thought to exceed any other in 
value. The writer of this hath seen the said cap¬ 
tain in Carolina, where he received a handsome 
gratuity from the gentlemen of that country, in 
acknowledgment of the service he had done that 
province. It is likewise reported that Mr. Dubois, 
then treasurer of the East India Company, did 
send to that country a small bag of seed-rice some 
short time after, from whence it is reasonable 
enough to suppose come those two sorts of that 
commodity—the one called red rice, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the white, from the redness of the inner 
husk or rind of this sort, although they both clean 
and become white alike.” Before the year 1733 
the Carolina rice exported to Spain and Portugal 
had nearly put a stop to the purchase of the article 
by those two ^countries from Venice and otjier 
parts of Italy. In that year the total exportation 
of rice from Carolina was 36,584 barrels; be¬ 
sides which the province also exported 2802 bar¬ 
rels of pitch, 848 of turpentine, 60 tons of lignum 
vitae, 20 of Brasiletto wood, 27 <ff sassafras, 8 
chests of skins, and a quantity of lumber, pork, 
peas, beef, and Indian corn. “ This colony,” 
adds Anderson,* 4 is continually increasing by the 
encouragement they give to new comers, both Bri¬ 
tish and foreigners.”* By the year 1739 we find 
its exportation of rice raised to *71,484 barrels, 

* Chroa. of Com., Ui. SO). 
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and among various additions to its other exports 
above 200,000 feet of pine and cypress timber, 
and a small quantity of potatoes. The vessels that 
cleared out from the province this year were 238 
of all sorts. The next year its exportation of rice 
amounted to 91,110 barrels. A few years after 
this the Carolina planters, finding that they were 
overstocking the European market with their rice, 
began the culivation of indigo, which had formerly 
been extensively grown in Jamaica and the other 
sugar islands. In 1*747 about 200,000 lbs. of in¬ 
digo was sent from Carolina to England, which 
had been heretofore wont to pay about 200,000/ 
a year to France for that article. Parliament the 
following year granted a bounty of sixpence per 
pound weight on all indigo raised in any of our 
American colonies, and imported into Britain 
directly from the place of its growth; and aided 
by this encouragement the cultivation of the plant 
continued to be prosecuted in Carolina with consi¬ 
derable success, so that by the end of the present 
period the quantity annually exported from the 
province amounted to about 400,000 lbs. In the 
year 1732 a'new colony was established on the 
unoccupied territory between Carolina and the 
Spanish possession of Florida, by a society of gen¬ 
tlemen, headed by General Oglethorpe, whose 
primary object was to provide by this means a 
place of settlement for destitute debtors after their 
liberation from gaol, and for foreign protestants 
who might be desirous of emigrating to a settle¬ 
ment where they would have the free exercise of 
their religion. A charter was granted by the 
crown establishing the independence of the new 
province, which was named Georgia, in honour of 
his majesty. The trustees immediately erected 
two towns, Savannah and Frederica; planted a 
nursery of white mulberry-trees, with a view to the 
production of silk; and imported a number of 
natives of Piedmont to tend the worms, as well as 
other foreigners to dress and improve by cultiva¬ 
tion the vines which grew wild in the country in 
great abundance. “ Yet,” adds Anderson, “ by 
having several idle drones, drunkards, and deter¬ 
mined rogues, the prosperity of this colony was at 
first much retarded, as it was also by frequent 
alarms from the Spaniards, and, it must be con¬ 
fessed, in part also by an ill-judged though well- 
meant Utopian scheme for limiting the tenure of 
lands and for tHe exclusion of negro slaves; both 
which mistakes have since been rectified.”* The 
rearing of the silkworm was gradually extended 
both in Georgia and Carolina; so that before 
the end of the present period the quantity of raw 
silk produced in Georgia exceeded ten thousand 
pounds weight annually.t 
The growing strength and importance of these 
continental settlements, however, was regarded 
with a jealous eye by the elder sugar colonies in 
their neighbourhood; and so early as the year 
171.5'loud complaints began to be made by the 
planters of Jamaica and the other West India 

1 Chios, of Com. iti. 189. + Id. 809. 


islands of what they considered as the illegal traffic 
that was springing up between them and the French 
and Dutch dependencies in that quarter of the 
vporld, which they supplied, as we have seen, to a 
considerable extent, both with agricultural produce 
end v^th shipping, and from which they were 
themselves furnished in return with sugar, rum, 

' other articles of which the English islands 
maintained that they had by law a monopoly in 
regard to all the dominions of the mother country/* 
The dispute produced several publications on both 
sides—among others, that entitled The Importance 
of the Plantations, noticed above; and at last, in 
1731, a bill was brought into parliament, which 
passed the Commons, absolutely prohibiting, under 
forfeiture of ship as well as cargo, the importation 
into any part of English America of sugar, rum, 
or molasses grown in the plantations of any foreign 
power. This bill was allowed to drop in the 
House of Lords; but, two years after, the matter 
was settled by an act “ for the better securing and 
encouraging the trade of his majesty’s sugar colo¬ 
nies in America,” which, while it granted a draw¬ 
back upon the re-exportation from Great Britain 
of West India sugar, imposed certain duties upon 
the importation into the American settlements of 
the produce of the foreign plantations.* Accord¬ 
ing to the preamble of the act our West India 
islands were at this time far from being in a 
thriving condition; their welfare and prosperity 
are asserted to be of the greatest consequence and 
importance to the trade, navigation, and strength 
of the kingdom; but of late years, it is added, the 
planters had fallen under such great discourage¬ 
ments as to be “ unable to improve or carry on the 
sugar-trade upon an equal footing with the foreign 
sugar colonics without some advantage and relief 
be given to them from Great Britain.” From an 
account of our West India Islands laid before the 
House of Lords by the Board of Trade in 1734 
we learn various particulars of their trade and 
general condition. All our sugar islands together 
were reckoned to produce annually, an an average, 
85,000 hogsheads, or 1,200,000 cwt.,of sugar; 

“ of which,” adds Anderson, in his comment on 
the Report, “threat Britain was thought to con¬ 
sume annually 70,000 hogsheads, or 94,080,000 
pounds of sugar ; which, for ten millions of 
people, if so many there be in Britain, comes to 
nine pounds and a half of sugar to each person; 
or, if but eight millions of people, then about 
eleven pounds and a half of sugar to each person; 
and, as there are undoubtedly about two mil¬ 
lions and upwards of people in Ireland, we may 
omit them in this computation, as there may 
probably be near that number in all the British 
dominions who use little or no sygar at all.” In 
the present day, we may mention, our consump¬ 
tion of sugar is upwards of 400,000,000 of 
pounds, or between four and five times what 
it was a century ago. At that time it was com¬ 
puted that the shipping that went annually from 
• Stat. 6 Geo. II, e. 18. 
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Great Britain to the sugar islands amounted the two companies as furiously as ever, long before 
to about 300 sail, navigated by 4500 seamen; arms were again taken up by the two nations. All 
and that the value of the British manufactures this has been elsewhere related, as well as the 
annually exported thither was about 240,000/« course of the memorable contest that now arose, in 
On an average of the four years ending with 1732, which the brilliant successes of Clive at the same 
our annual exports to Jamaica amounted td*, titae levelled with the ground the already formid- 
147,675/. in value, and our imports th^/e,H r |/able fabric of political power which France was 
539,499/. At this time the number of the wliitte erecting in India, and elevated his own employers 
inhabitants of Jamaica was only 7644, which was from a trading company to be the rulers of an 
much less than it had formerly been. “The empire. What we are here concerned with are 
diminution of the white people of Jamaica,” merely the results of these great changes upon the 
Anderson observes, “ was owing to the great decay position and circumstances of the Company. The 
of their private or illicit trade to the Spanish factory at Calcutta, which had been previously 
main; that trade having drawn thither many subordinate to Madras, had been declared an inde¬ 


white people, who were wont to get rich in a few 
years, and then return to their mother country, 
and the Spanish money they got in Jamaica did at 
length centre in England. From Jamaica our 
said people privately carried all sorts of our manu¬ 
factures, &c., to New Spain, which it is well 
known can only be legally carried thither by the 
flota and flotilla from Old Spain: they also carried 
thither great numbers of negroes.” Barbadocs 
had a white population of 18,295; that of our 
Leeward Islands, consisting of St. Christopher’s, 
Antigua, Nevis, and Montserrat, with their de¬ 
pendencies, Barbuda, Anguilla, Spanish Town (or 
Virgin Gorda), Tortola, and the rest of the Virgin 
Islands, was 10,262; that of Providence, the only 
one of the Bahamas that could yet be said to be 
peopled, was 500; and that of the Bermudas, 
5000. Besides sugar and rum, considerable 
quantities of cotton, indigo, ginger, pimento, and 
cocoa were exported from Jamaica and some of 
the other islands; and the cultivation of coffee, 
which had been grown in the Dutch continental 
settlement of Surinam since 1718, was introduced 
a few years after into the French and Spanish, and 
also into our own West India plantations. From 
Jamaica, as is well known, we now derive a large 
portion of our supply of this article. 

During the latter portion of this period the 
affairs, and it may be said the essential character, 
of the East India Company underwent a complete 
revolution, under the influence of -circumstances 
and events of which this is not the place to enter 
into any detail. The destruction of the authority 
of the Mogul Emperor by the invasion of Thamas 
Kouli Khan in 1739, and the consequent assump¬ 
tion of a practical independence, though still veiled 
under the old forms of vassalage, by the nabobs 
and other provincial Mahometan governors, had, 
in the course of the war which terminated in 
1748, involved the agents of the French and 
English companies, as partisans of opposing com¬ 
petitors for various of the petty thrones which had 
thus arisen, in as fierce hostilities as were carried 
on by their respective countries in Europe or 
in pny other part of the globe; nor did the peace 
of Aix-la-6hapelle, which gave some years of 
repose to the swords of the combatants in the West, 
allay for more than a moment these oriental feuds, 
which had again burst into flame, and embroiled 


pendent presidency so early as the year 1707; and 
in 1717 a firman granted by the Mogul had 
exempted the Company’s trade from duties, and 
permitted them to purchase and hold possession of 
land in the neighbourhood of their several factories. 
In 1726 a charter obtained from the crown 
authorised the establishment of courts of justice at 
Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, for the trial of all 
causes, civil and criminal, high treason only ex¬ 
cepted. In 1746 the French took Madras, which 
however was restored two years after on the ter¬ 
mination of the war. In 1749 the JCompanv 
obtained possession of the town and district of 
Devicotah, in Tanjore, by a negotiation wilh the 
rajah of that country, aft|r they had unsuccessfully 
attempted to depose him at the solicitation of his 
half-brother, from whom he had shortly before 
wrested the crown—a transaction which may be 
regarded as the first in which they openly took 
part in the politics of India, and as that which laid 
the foundation of their subsequent military power. 
Clive’s operations range from the year 1751 to 
the end of the present period, in the course of 
which space of time Calcutta was taken by 
Surajah-ul-Dowlah, the subahdar of Bengal, in 
June 1756,but retaken in January following; the 
French settlement of Chandernagorc was captured 
in March 1757; the power of Surajah-ul-Dowlah 
was overthrown at the battle of Plassy, in June, 
that same year; and before the end of the year 1760 
every fort and factory belonging to the French had 
fallen into the hands of their rivals, except Pondi¬ 
cherry, which also surrendered in January, 1761. 
All this time, however, while the Company was 
making such advances in the acquisition of poli¬ 
tical power and even of territorial possessions, no 
great increase appears to have taken place in its 
trade. On the average of the eight years ending 
with 1741 the’value of the British produce and 
goods of all sorts annually exported to India and 
China was no more than 147,944/.; and on that of 
the seven years ending with 1748 it had only in¬ 
creased to 188,176/. The average annual export o 
bullion during the last seven years was 548,711/. 
For some years after this there was a considerable 
rise in the amount exported both of goods and {of 
bullion. Thus in 1749 the value of the goods was 
275,890/., of the bullion 909,136/. ; in 1750, of 
the goods 1 305,068/., of the bullion 816,310/.; 
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in 1751, of the goods 341,633/., of the bullion 
944,471/.; in 1752, of the goods 410,968/., of the 
bullion 840,4i7/.; in 1763, of the goods 418,015/., 
of the bullion* 951,951/.,—making together 
1,369,966/., which was the largest amount to which 
the total exports rose within the present petted. 
From this date there was, with the exception of one.,, 
or two years, a great decline in the amount of the^ 
bullion, and some falling off also in that of'the 
goods; so that in 1755 the value of the goods was 
only 245,030/., andfxhat of the bullion 625,485/.; 
in 1758, of the goods 358,949/., of the bullion 
174,099/.; in 1759, of the goods, 366,974/., of 
the bullion, 144,160/.,—making together only 
511,134/., which wub a lower point than the total 
amount of exports had descended to since 1715. 
In 1760 the value of the goods exported was 
520,719/.,' but the amount of bullion was only 
91,924/. The number of ships annually sent out 
usually ranged from sixteen to twenty; some few 
times it was twenty-two or twenty-four, but in 
other years it was only fourteen. Of the Company’s 
imports the chief article in which there appears 
to have been a steady increase was tea: of that the 
home consumption gradually rose from 14l,9951bs. 
in 1711, to 237,994 lbs. in 1720, to 537,016 lbs. 
in 1730, to 1,380,199 lbs. in I735,to2,209,183lbs. 
in 1745, and to 2,738,136 lbs. in 1755. In 1760 
it appears to have Men to 2,293,613 lbs.; but 
that proved only a temporary check. Perhaps it 
would not be easy, to find a better evidence of the 
advancing refinement as well as comfort of the 
great body of the people than is furnished by this 
steadily extending preference for what may be 
called the temperate man’s wine—“ the cup that 
cheers but not inebriates.” 

The active spirit of the national industry, and 
the growth of our trade and manufactures, through¬ 
out the greater part of the present period, were 
shown by nothing more remarkably than by the 
continued extension of the metropolis and most of 
our other long established centres of population, 
and the rapid rise of several places formerly of in¬ 
considerable magnitude to the rank of great towns. 
In London no fewer than eight new parishes were 
erected between the Revolution and the end of the 
reign of George II.-in 1694 that of St. John, in 
Wapping; in 1729 that of Christ Church, Spital- 
fields, and that of St. George in the East; in 1730 
that of St. George,. Bloomsbury, and that of St. 
Anne, Limehouse ; in 1732 that of St. John, 
Southwark,- and that of St. Luke, in Old-street; 
and in 1743 that of St. Matthew, Bethnal'Green. 
The act for the building of fifty new churches 
passed in 1710, the establishment of the Chelsea 
Watei* Company in 1721, and the building of 
Westminster Bridge, begun in 1739, arid finished 
in 1750, tie all further indications of the expan¬ 
sion of this mighty “heart of our social system. 
Bristol, HuQ, Liverpool,^ Manchester, Binning- 
haiu; Sh£^5eld, Leeds, Frome, Edinburgh, Glas¬ 
gow, and Dublin," had also each derived a large 
accession of population, some of them to the ex¬ 


tent o$ several times the numbers they contained 
at. the commencement of the period, either from 
the increase of trade and manufactures, or from 
that diffusion of luxury which is one of the com¬ 
mon and natural consequences of commercial 
.prosdferity. Yet the spirit of improvement was 
still tin a great measure confined to our cities and 
iftVnst In the country even the basis and firot 
essential of a good economical system was still 
very deficient or altogether wanting; although 
turnpikes had been introduced soon after the Re¬ 
storation, and in the reign of George II. it was 
made a felony to pull them down, our highways 
still continued to be generally kept in repair 
merely by the compulsory labour of the parish 
paupers, and even so late as 1754 we are told the 
traveller seldom saw a turnpike for two hundred 
miles after leaving the vicinity of London. Most 
of our great roads consequently still remained 
nearly in their ancient condition to the end of the 
present period.* 

We must not close the commercial history of 
this period without adverting for a moment to the 
progress of the new science of political economy, 
some of the earlier cultivators of which we noticed 
in the last Book.t The most remarkable work 
upon this science that had yet appeared was pro¬ 
duced in 1691, on occasion of the proposed recoin 
age of the silver money, by Sir Dudley North, 
under the title of “ Discourses upon Trade, prin¬ 
cipally directed to the cases of Interest, Coinage, 
Clipping, and Increase of Money.” The imme¬ 
diate object of the work was to oppose the govern¬ 
ment plan (which was that ultimately adopted) of 
throwing the loss arising from the clipped money 
upon the public; and Sir Dudley's brother and 
biographer, Roger North, hints that means were 
taken to suppress it: —“ it is certain,” he says, 
“the pamphlet is, and hath been ever since, 
utterly sunk, and a copy not to be had for mo¬ 
ney.”! But the author sought to establish his 
conclusions by the most rigorous and methodical 
deduction, and hisDiscourses accordingly presented 
a statement and elucidation of all the leading prin¬ 
ciples* of commercial and economical science. 
“ He is throughout,” says a distinguished modem 
writer upon these subjects, “the intelligent and 
consistent advocate of commercial freedom. He 
is not, like the most eminent of his predecessors, 
well informed on one subject and erroneous on 
another. His system is consentaneous in its parts, 
and complete. He shows that in commercial 
matters nations have the same interests as indivi¬ 
duals, and forcibly exposes the absurdity of sup¬ 
posing that any trade which is advantageous to 
the merchant can be injurious to the public. Hw 
opinions respecting the imposition of a seignorage 
on the coinage of money, and the expediency of 
sumptuary laws, then very popular, aieequalfyen* 
lightened.”§ One or two of the general p^bpoti* 

• Oilmen, Estimate. 

t SeeVol.iil.pp.8W-W. 

I Principles of Political Economy, by J, K, M'Culloch, Esq*. 
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turns which Sir Dudley lays down wiU Bhdi& how 
perfectly untrammelled he was by the prevailing 
prejudices and false notions of his day:—“'That 
there can be no trade unprofitable to the public; 
for, if any prove so, men leave it off; and, wher¬ 
ever the traders thrive, the public, of which jftey 
are a part, thrive also:—That money is a h ^r- 
chandize, whereof there may be a glut as wdl as 
a scarcity, and that even to an inconvenience:— 
Tllat a people cannot want money to serve the 
ordinary dealing, and more than enough they will 
not have:—That no man will be the richer for the 
making much money, nor have any part of it but 
as he buys it for an equivalent price.”* Other 
writers who immediately followed North, and who 
all also promulgated some sound principles, though 
no one of them perhaps with the same complete 
elevation above the false or imperfect views of the 
time, were John Locke, in his “ Considerations on 

p. 43. Mr. M'Culloeh, we believe, was fortunate enough to recover a 
few years ago the only known copy of the original edition of Sir 
Dudley North’s tract. A small impression has been since privately 
printed from that copv. 

* Qu»ltat S™ M*. M'Culloeh, vt supra. 


the Lowering of Interest and Raising the Value 
of Money,” published in 1691, and his “ Further 
Considerations on raising the Value of Money,” 
1695; Nicholas* Barbon, in a Discourse concern¬ 
ing Coining the New Money lighter, published in 
* # 1693; and the anonymous author of a very re¬ 
markable pamphlet which appeared in 1101, en¬ 
titled.” Considerations on the East India Trade.” 
To a later part of the period belong Jacob Van- 
derlint’s tractentitled “ Money answers all things," 
1134; Sir Matthew Decker’s very able “Essay 
on the Causes of the Decline of Foreign Trade,” 
1144; Mr. Hume’s “Political Essays,” 1152; 
and Harris’s “ Essay on Coins,” 1151, the views 
in which are chiefly systematised from the pre¬ 
vious disquisitions of Locke and Hume, but which 
has been described as perhaps the host work, 
upon the whole, on the subject of money antece¬ 
dent to the Wealth of Nations.* 

* Article on Political Economy, by Mr. M'Culloeh, in Supple* 
ment to Encyclopedia Britannica.; to which treatise, and to the 
same writer's Principles of Political Economy, wc arc indebted for 
the substance of the above notices. 
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The money of this period will not detain us long. 
The gold coins of William and Mary are five- 
pound pieces, forty-shilling pieces, guineas, and 
half-guineas ; the silver, all the usual pieces, from 
crowns down to pennies. On both the gold, and 
silver money are the heads of their majesties in 
profile, both looking to the left, the queen’s halfv 
covered by the king’s, which is outermost. Some 
tin halfpence and farthings were coined in 1690; 
but, being frequently counterfeited, they were re¬ 
placed by a copper'coinage of these descriptions 
of money in 1694. We have already given an 
account of the calling in of the old silver money, 
and its recoinage, in 169,6. Each of the new 
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coinsmas immediately under the king’s head the 
initial letter of the name of the town where it was 
struct?. The Scotch coins of William and Mary 
have their heads turned to the right. Their only 
Iris/' coins are halfpence and farthings, of copper, 
brajL and pewter. The escutcheon in the centre 
nrte royal arms^on the money of this reign is 
that of Nassau. 

The gold and silver money of Anne consists .of 
the same pieces as that of her predecessor. She 
likewise coined a few copper halfpence and far¬ 
things, the latter dated in 1713 and 1714, and 
now very rare. “Upon the Union of the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland,” says Leake, 


COINS OP QUEEN ANNE. 




“ the arms being altered, the same was observed 
upon all the money coined afterwards; the arms 
of England and Scotland being impaled in the 
first and bottom shields, France in the sinister, 
and Ireland in the dexter, according to this left- 
handed rotation, which, however irregular and 
absurd, has prevailed ever since the first milled 
money.”* For some time after the Union a mint 
was kept up at Edinburgh, at which silver money 
was coined of the same stamp with that coined in 
London, but distinguished by an E, for Edinburgh, 
under the queen’s head. 

The coins of George I. are remarkable as being 
the first '<m which the letters f. d. (for Ftdei 
Defensor) appear. They have also his majesty’s 
electoral tides on the reverse j and in the arms 
Ireland is plafied in the bottom shield, and in the 
dexter (where those of Ireland used to be) are the 
arms of his majesty’s German dominions. In this 

* Historical Account of EngtUh Money, p. 405. 
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reign, in the year 1717, the legal value of the 
guinea was reduced from 21 j. 6d. to 21.?., and 
that of each of the other gold coins in the same pro¬ 
portion; considerable loss having been sustained 
by our mint price of gold being higher than that of 
other countries. In 1718 there were issued, for 
the first time, some quarter-guineas ; but they 
were found too diminutive for use, and no more of 
them were coined within the present period. Of 
the famous Irish copper money coined by Wood 
in 1722 and 1723, the halfpence, and the farthings 
of 1723, have on the .reverse Ireland represented 
under the figure of a woman in profile, sitting, 
with a palrq-branqhin her right h^ad, and resting 
her left upon a hajrp, with the legepj^ Hibmnia : 
the figure on the farthing of 1722n» slightly dif¬ 
ferent. “Thqse,” says Leake, “were undoubt¬ 
edly the best copper mahey ever made for Ireland, 
considerably exceeding those of King Charles II * 
King James II., and King William and Queen 
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Mary, in weight, goodness, fineness, and value of 
the copper.” They were also much handsomer 
than the contemporary English farthings and half¬ 
pence, the king’sheflL being in particular much., 
better executed, as well as having more resem¬ 
blance to his majesty. The violent opposition 
raised against them, although not one of the al]e : 
gations on which it professed to be foundetkwaS*] 
ever either proved or attempted to be proved, com¬ 
pelled the crown to issue an order, in August, 1724, 
that only as many of the halfpence and farthings 
as had then been issued, amounting in value to 
about 17,000/., and as many more as should make 
up that amount to 40,000/., should be put into 
circulation. The amount for which the patent had 
been granted was only 100,800/. Before this it 
is stated that the Irish, in their want of small 
money, were wont to make use of counterfeit coins 
called Raps, of such base metal that what passed 


for U halfpenny was not worth half a farthing, and 
perrons employing many workmen were obliged 
Iky them their wages with tallies, or tokens in 
>• 

(silver groats, threepenny,' twopenny, and even 
fe rny pieces continued to be coined m the reign 
otjGeorge tl. Upon the*gold coins of this reign 
the aims, Leake observes, are properly disposed 
in one shield crowned, Instead of being misplaced 
in four shields, as had been done upon all* the 
milled money since the Restoration, some few 
coins of William and Mary excepted. At the 
commencement of the reign a great deal of the old 
hammered gold money of James I., Charles I., 
and Charles II. was still current, under the name 
of broadpieces, half broadpieces, and quarter 
broadpicces, much of which was greatly dimi¬ 
nished either by wear or by clipping and filing] 
but in 1732 all this old money was called in, and 
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paid for at the Mint at the rate of 81s. per ounce’; 
after which it was declared no longer current. In 
one of George II.’s halfpennies of 1730 an ex¬ 
traordinary blunder occurs, the omission of the r 
in his majesty's name. Foreign gold coins still 
continued to form a great part of our currency in 
this reign, much to the general inconvenience. 
Leake, writing in 1745, gives a deplorable ac¬ 
count, also, of the state to which the silver money 
was already reduced, although most of it was 
not yet fifty years old. ** We have not, in¬ 
deed,' 1 he says, “ had any clipping, as formerly, 
for that is impracticable upon the milled money; 


Hamthmht. 


but time has diminished it in a manner equivalent 
to clipping. Our sixpences are, many of them, 
worn to groats, and some shillings are hot roue 
better in proportion. The half-crowns are not »o 
bad, but then they are not so common; the later 
ones, since King William, being most of Aem 
melted or transported; and crowns seem to na 
answered no other end; they disappear as won 
coined, and indeed are too burdensome for com 
mon use, two half-crowns better answering t 
purpose. 11 * 

• Hiitorical Account of EnjlUh Money, p. 




The state of things to which the Revolution of 
1688 put a termination was favourable to the 
development of agricultural industry during the 
present period. Other political circumstances also 
favoured the landed interest, and for eighty years 
after the Revolution England, as we have seen, 
was a com-cxporting country;* fresh land was 
brought into cultivation, and in 1710 the first 
Enclosure Act was passed. In 1697 a duty was 
laid in England on malt, and the same duty was 
extended to Scotland in 1713. In 1710 the 
winnowing-machine was introduced from Hol¬ 
land; in Scotland its use was denounced from the 
pulpit as impious. The threshing-machine was 
firS|f; employed in the northern parts of the island 
about the same time: no instrument for saving 
labour has made such slow progress, and in many 
extensive districts its use is unknown even in the 
present day. In 1732 Jethro Tull commenced his 
experiments in drilling and horse-hoeing on his 
farm in Berkshire, but thirty years elapsed before 
they excited much practical attention, and before 
the really valuable parts of his system began to be 
adopted by intelligent agriculturists. Towards the 
close of the period the extension of the turnip- 
husbandry was already effecting the most import¬ 
ant revolution in the history of modern agricul¬ 
ture, Those improvements were also commenced 
which have gone far towards eradicating the 
defects of the ancient breeds of domestic animals 
in this country: Bakewell, the great improver of 
live-stock, began his experiments about the year 
1760. 

The writings of Evelyn, published near the 
close of the last period, had awakened a taste for 
horticulture and planting. Gardens had become 
a luxury on which large sums were expended; 
the cottage of the labourer began to be considered 
incomplete without a plot of ground for the cul¬ 
tivation of vegetables; and a great increase took 
place in the quantity and variety of vegetables con¬ 
sumed by the labouring classes. The fanner who 
did not provide plenty of greens, pease, and beans 
for his servants to eat with their Bait-meat was 
despised for his parsimony.f By the middle of 

•' Prom 1 m to 1773 the total exeem of export* amounted to 
*0,968,866 quarters of corn, upon which hountiee were puid of not 
lew than 6,887,176/. From 1748 to 1758 the average quantity ex¬ 
ported w«* 643,661 quarter* annually. The bounty puid in 1750 
amounted to 884,178/. 
t White’* Selborne. 
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the century the cultivation of the potatoe had be¬ 
come almost general in every part of England, and 
the prejudices against its use had been nearly 
removed; but in some quarters premiums were 
still resorted to for the purpose of bringing this 
root into consumption amongst the poor. 

In the higher departments of horticultural 
science au important advance was made. At the 
commencement of the century the successful culti¬ 
vation of the plants and fruits of tropical coun¬ 
tries was nearly unknown, in 1684 the green¬ 
house in the Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea was 
heated by embers placed in a hole in the floor. 
The greenhouse was only a receptacle for plants 
in winter, and they were removed to the open air 
as soon as the warm weather returned. The 
adoption of glass roofs by Switzer, in 1717, ren¬ 
dered it practicable to cultivate plants which would 
not bear the open air in summer by affording 
light as well as heat; and all the modern improve¬ 
ments in the science of “ forcing ” may be suid to 
date from this period. 

At the close of this period Arkwright, Watt, 
Hargrave, Crompton, and others, were silently 
co-operating in effecting those improvements in 
machinery and inanimate agents, by means of 
which the great branches of national industry 
assumed in many instances a totally new character; 
but this change did not take place during the 
present period. The application of steam as a 
moving power, which had been proposed by the 
Marquess of Worcester* in 1683, was but imper¬ 
fectly carried into effect. In 1698 Savery con¬ 
structed his steam-engine for draining the mines, 
but it required a large supply of fuel, and a great 
waste of power attended its operations.t To Savery, 
however, belongs the merit of producing a vacuum 
by the condensation of steam. In 1707 Newman 
and Cawley remedied some of the defects of 
Savery’s engine, and conjointly with him they 
obtained a patent for these improvements. From 
this time no further advance was made iu the effi¬ 
ciency of the steam-engine for about half a century. 
In 1756 Brindley made some alterations in its 
construction which effected a great saving in fuel, 

* Century of Invention*. 

t The out securing to Savery the benefit* of hi* invention was 
nasted iu 1698 (10 Wm. Ill. c. 61), and i* entitled " An Act for the 
Encouragement of a New Invention by Thomas Savery, for raising 
Water and occasioning Motion to. all wot* of Mill Work* by the 
impellent force of Fire.' 1 

5 A 
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and this was the chief object of most of the 
attempts at improvement which were made until 
the time of Watt. That great man did not com¬ 
mence his experiments on the power of steam till 
1763. 

The origin of navigable canals in England dates 
from 1755. In 1758 the Duke of Bridgewater 
obtained an act for constructing the canal which 
hears his name. He employed Brindley fa his 
engineer, a man of original genius, who super¬ 
intended nearly all the great works of this kind 
constructed during the ensuing fen years. The 
introduction of railways occurred about a century 
before any artificial canal had been formed in 
England for the purposes of navigation. The rails 
were of wood, which were laid down to facilitate 
the transport of coal from the colleries at New¬ 
castle.* r 

In 1754 The Society for the encouragement of 
Arts and Manufactures was instituted in London; 
and, though it scarcely ever happens that great in¬ 
ventions or discoveries are to be directly attributed 
to such institutions, yet their existence is a strong 
proof of the necessity and desire for improvement. 

In preceding notices of the state of the useful 
arts during each period, the woollen manufacture, 
from its extent and value, has always first de¬ 
manded our attention; but another textile fabric 
was now growing into importance, and was placed 
in circumstances which led to future improvements 
of such vast consequence that its condition first 
attracts consideration. 

From the end of the sixteenth century a species 
of mixed nitric had been manufactured at Man¬ 
chester and some other towns in Lancashire, the 
material of which, consisted of linen and cotton, 
the latter imported from the Levant and the East 
Indies. The weft was cotton, and the warp, which 
constituted the most important part, was of linen. 
The manufacture of this mixed cloth during the 
whole of the present period was as much a domestic 
employment as that of woollens or linen; but the 
demand for it had considerably increased towards 
the middle of the century. The average importa¬ 
tion of cotton-wool indeed did not exceed two 
million lbs. a year up to this time, but a consider¬ 
able quantity of cotton-yarn was imported by the 
East India Company. In working up cotton- 
yarn an active weaver could keep in continual 
occupation three women at the wheel spinning 
weft, and unless he obtained this article in suffi¬ 
cient quantity he was unable to fulfil his en¬ 
gagement %ith the merchant or the wholesale 
manufacturer: the latter pressing upon the weaver 
for the completion of his work occasioned him to 
be urgent with his spinners. Towards the close 
of this period the demand for the compound fabric 


• A description of these railways as conitructed in 1676 ii riven 
in Roger North » Life of hie brother, the lord Keeper:— 0 The man¬ 
ner of the carriage u by laying mile of timber from the colliery to 
the river, nsMtlyrtraight and parallel; and bulky carta are made 
with four roller* fitting those rail*, whereby the carriage 1* so easy 
tttal one home will draw down foar or five chaldron of couU, and i* 
an immense benefit to the coal-merchant.” 


in question had so much increased, that the greatest 
difficulty was experienced by the weavers; and all 
wholtvere connected with the manufacture felt the 
f of Borne process for accelerating the opera¬ 
tions of the spinners and enabling them to keep 
:e with the loom. The weaver was often obliged 
toj^isit his spinners, walking perhaps a distance of 
several miles, to importune them for a supply of 
weft to keep his loom employed during the day. 
In these excursions he was met by other weavers 
on the same errand as himself, and he was “ often 
obliged to treat the females with presents hi order 
to quicken their diligence at the wheel.”* These 
were the circumstances which led to the inventions 
of Arkwright, Hargrave, and Crompton, the in¬ 
fluence of which upon this branch of industry we 
shall have occasion to describe in the next Book. 
Before they accomplished their improvements 
some ineffectual attempts had been made to render 
the spinning of wool and cotton more purely 
mechanical processes. In 1733 Mr. Wyatt con¬ 
structed a model of a machine by which it is 
asserted “ the first thread of cotton ever produced 
without the intervention of the human fingers” 
was spun. Wyatt applied to a foreigner named 
Paul, who obtained a patent for this machine in 
1738. In 1741 the invention was brought into 
practical operation in a warehouse at Birmingham: 
the machine was set in motion by two asses 
walking round an axis, and ten or a dozen girls 
were employed in superintending and assisting its 
operations. The establishment soon failed. Wyatt’s 
apparatus was next employed in a factory at North¬ 
ampton, belonging to Cave the London bookseller; 
but this concern also proved unsuccessful. The 
machinery was in fact ill adapted to its purpose, 
and the yarn which it produced was interior to 
that obtained by the common hand-wheel. The 
machine for which Wyatt and Paul obtained a 
patent must therefore be regarded as having com¬ 
pletely failed, since it did not supersede the ancient 
household machine. In 1758 Paul obtained a 
separate patent for the spinning-machine, but 
neither did this invention accomplish the desired 
object, and in fact it did not greatly differ from 
those which he had first constructed. The cylinder- 
card was his invention, but it was not adapted to 
cotton, and on the breaking up of his factory 
it appears to have been employed in carding 
sheep’s-wool for hats; in 1760 it was again applied 
to the carding of cotton, and ten years afterwards 
Arkwright introduced such improvements in its 
construction as rendered it a valuable auxiliary in 
the cotton manufacture. We leave the cotton 
manufacture (so called, thmigh during this period 
no fabric was manufactured in England entirely of 
that material) on the eve of great, improvements. 

The acts of Edward VI v and Philip and Mary* 
which were formed to prevent the introduction oi 
new machines in the woollen manufacture, and to 
confine the clothing trade, as far as it was possible, 

* lluluca'i) History of the Cottjn Manufacture; al*o <*«' sts 
History. 
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to cities and corporate towns, sti$ remained inforce; 
and these acts undoubtedly had the v £hect|of re¬ 
pressing mechanical improvements and^revfenting 
any material changes in the ancient modes^n%loth'» 
making: the same machines which were in use at 
the beginning of the present period continue?, for* 
the most part unimproved at its close. The noi'ons 
which prevailed respecting the influence Of ma¬ 
chinery on human labour might also probably have 
some effect in repressing improvement. The 
skilfulness of the workmen, however, had become 
greater in every department of the manufacture. 
A writer on trade and manufactures, whose work 
was published in 1694,* confirms this opinion. 
He says, “ We have evidently made a great pro¬ 
gress in the curiosity of our cloth these late years, 
having quite vanquished the Dutch in their last 
efforts upon us with their blacks;” and he further 
remarks that “ not above forty years past we were 
served from Holland with most of our fine cloths 
for our nobility and gentry, and the great com¬ 
plaint of those days was that our cloth was not 
fully manufactured in England; both which points 
are now accomplished.” In 1738 Mr. John Kay 
invented the present mode of casting the shuttle, 
by what is called a “ picking-pcg,” by which 
means a weaver was enabled to perform twice the 
former quantity of work, and to weave cloth of any 
width. This valuable little instrument was con¬ 
fined to the weaving of woollens for the first twenty 
years after its invention.t This branch of the 
national industry continued, as it had hereto¬ 
fore been, the one of greatest importance; and 
all the old opinions which had been current for 
three or four centuries concerning its magnitude 
and value continued to be repeated; but, although 
it might be true at the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent period that “ nine parts in ten of our exported 
commodities doth come from the sheep’s back, and 
from hence alone is the spring of our riches,”! 
this was far from being the case at its close. 

■ The woollen manufacture seems to have been 
in some parts of the country carried on under local 
regulations. Thus in the West Riding of York¬ 
shire the magistrates in quarter-sessions appointed 
persons to take an account of the quantity of cloth 
manufactured in the riding in each year. From 
1732 to f 1741 inclusive, the total number of pieces 
produced appears to have been 580,645; from 
1742 to 1751 the quantity had more than doubled, 
being 1,236,304pieces; and from 1752 to 1761 it 
remained nearly stationary, being 1,255,339 pieces. 
The Leeds Cloth Hall was established in 1758, 
and had 1800 stands for the exposure of the goods 
of country manufacturers on the market-days: a 
hall for white cloths was erected about twenty 
years afterwards. 

The stimulus given to the silk manufacture at 
the close of the last period, when the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes brought great numbers of 

* The Intereet of England Coniidered. London/1694. 

t Bater# Lancashire. 

. t The Interett of England Considered, 1694. 
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French artisans to this country, was sufficiently 
powerful to have enabled this branch of manufac¬ 
ture to have defied competition. But, instead of 
its being fearlessly left to take care of itself, and 
to make its way by its own natural strength, its 
progressive improvement was checked by a sys¬ 
tem of protection, though the manufacture was 
evidently rising into great importance. In 1697 
a Royal Lustring Company was established in 
London, with the Earl of Pembroke as governor, 
for making si]k “ lustrings” and “ k-la-modes.” 
The company bad sufficient influence to procure 
the passing of fcn act prohibiting the importation 
of foreign goods of this particular description; 
but before they could derive much profit from 
their monopoly the fashion of wearing these silks 
had begun to change. In 1713 the Silk; Weavers* 
Company, in a petition to parliament against the 
commercial treaty with France, represented the silk 
manufacture as being of twenty times greater ex¬ 
tent than it was in 1664; affirming that black and 
coloured silks were made equal in quality to those 
of France; and that black silk for hoods and 
scarfs, which had not been made in England at all 
twenty-five years before, had now for several years 
been manufactured to the value of 300,000/. a 
year. These statements, if taken literally, would 
doubtless present an exaggerated view of the pro¬ 
gress of the silk manufacture, but they sufficiently 
indicate that it was advancing. In 1722 an act 
was passed granting bounties on the exportation 
of silk goods for the three following years. 

The art of silk-throwing was at thisjjeriod prac¬ 
tised with most skill in Italy, where rt&chincry of a 
superior description was applied to the purpose; and 
the weavers in England were entirely dependent 
upon that country for the supply of silk thread. In 
1715 Mr. John Lombe, one of three brothers who 
were in business in London as silk-throwsters and 
merchants, proceeded to Italy in the hope of ob¬ 
taining such an acquaintance with the machinery 
as might enable him to introduce it into this coun¬ 
try. Undeterred by the dangers and difficulties 
of his project, he succeeded in obtaining employ¬ 
ment in a mean capacity in one of the Italian 
mills, in which, on account of his supposed desti¬ 
tute condition, lie was allowed to sleep, and the 
night was employed in making drawings of the 
machinery, which he succeeded in bringing in 
safety to England. A silk-mill, the first of the 
kind in England, was erected at Derby in 1719, 
by Lombe and his brothers. But^the King of 
Sardinia having prohibited the exportation of raw 
silk, great difficulty was experienced in procuring 
a supply from other quarters, so that die patent 
which nad been granted to Sir Thomas Lombe, for 
the sole making and use of the engines for four¬ 
teen years, did not prove so advantageous to him 
as he had anticipated; and parliament, in consi¬ 
deration of these circumstances, granted him 
14,000/., on condition that the invention should 
be thrown open to the trade. The mill erected at 
Derby came nearer to the idea of a factory of the 
5 a 2 
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present day than any previous establishment of the 
kind. The machine had 97,746 wheels, move¬ 
ments, and individual parts (working day and 
night), $11 which received their motion from one 
large water-wheel, and were governed by one 
regulator; and it employed three hundred persons 
to attend and supply it with work.* To encourage 
this new branch of industry duties were imposed 
on foreign-wrought silk. In 1750 an actVas 
passed (the second which had ever been enacted 
against the exportation of machinery) prohibiting 
the exportation of tools and utensil|uscd in the silk 
manufacture. About 1730 our silfcl appear to have 
been held in considerable esteem in various parts 
of the continent. “ In Italy itself,” says a writer 
of this date, “ the silks of English manufacture 
are most esteemed, and bear a greater price than 
those of Italy; so that at Naples, when a trades¬ 
man would highly recommend his silk stockings, 
&c., he protests they are right English.’t 

Great efforts were made during the present 
period both in Scotland and in Ireland to raise 
the importance of the linen manufacture. In 
Ireland it was hoped it might become what the 
woollen manufacture was in England: in Scot¬ 
land, at the Union, it was the staple branch of 
industry, though of no great absolute value. In 
1698, when it was resolved to crush the woollen 
manufacture of.Ireland by an act prohibiting the 
export of woollen goods from that country,} it was 
at the same time determined to afford every en¬ 
couragement to the Irish linen trade. Political 
feeling was in some measure mixed up with this 
determination, for the Protestant interest was 
strong in that part of Ireland where the manufac¬ 
ture was carried on with most spirit. In 1704 
an act was passed allowing the exportation of Irish 
linens to England ; and the ground for conferring 
this privilege is set forth in the preamble of the 
act as follows:—“ Forasmuch as the Protestant 
interest ought to be supported by giving the 
utmost encouragement to the linen manufactures 
of that kingdom.”§ In 1711 aboard was esta¬ 
blished in Dublin for effecting this object, for 
which purpose premiums and bounties were libe¬ 
rally given. Bounties on exportation were granted 
in 1743. As in England the bodies of the dead 
were shrowded in woollen for the encouragement 
of the manufacture, bo in Ireland linen scarfs 
and hatbands were directed to be used at funerals. 
The importation of linen into Ireland from Scot¬ 
land was prohibited in 1705.|| In Scotland also 
the linen manufacture was superintended by a 
board established in 1727. One of its plans was 
to advance money to manufacturers, and the system 
of bounties and premiums was also adopted. All 
the mechanical processes connected with the ma¬ 
nufacture of linen still continued of the simplest 
kind, and the yarn was all produced by the com¬ 
mon spinning-wheel of the cottager. In 1753 the 

* Paper by Sir Thomas Lombe, setting forth his claims. 

t Kevslars Travels, from the German. London, 1756. 

i See'ante. p. 703. f 3 and 4 Anno, c. 7. . 

3 and 4 Anne, c. 7. 


K fe of coarse linens had made some pro- 
he Highlands. The quantity manufac- 
5cotland at the. period of the Union is 
have exceeded one million and a half 
din 1750 it was about seven millions 
f. In England the linen manufacture 
wiubcoinparatively neglected. 

In il699 we had passed an act* prohibiting the 
importation of lace from Flanders, which was met 
hy a prohibition on their part of our woollens. 
This mode of retaliation had the effect of render¬ 
ing our legislators more clear-sighted; and an act 
was passed repealing the prohibitory enactment 
within three months after the duty on our woollens 
should have been taken off in Flanders. The ma¬ 
nufacture of lace was essentially a domestic em¬ 
ployment, and was chiefly carried on in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, Bedfordshire, and some of the adjoining 
counties, and in a few places in the west of Eng¬ 
land. No lace was made by machinery in Eng¬ 
land before 1768. 

In 1696 the exportation of stocking-looms was 
prohibited ;t from which we may infer that the best 
machines of this kind were at that time made in 
England: this was also the first act passed against 
the exportation of machinery. About 1755 Mr. 
Jedediah Strutt introduced some useful improve¬ 
ments in Lee’s stocking-frame. 

The state of the metallic manufactures will not 
require any lengthened notice. In preceding pe¬ 
riods we had to notice the increasing scarcity of 
timber which prevailed in the districts where the 
smelting of iron had been carried on for several 
centuries. The legislative provisions that were 
made with a view of maintaining the supply of 
fuel did not effect much towards accomplishing 
this object; and the rise of prices indicated the. 
necessity of resorting to some other remedy. It 
was proposed by some that the waste lands of the. 
kingdom should be planted; and others suggested 
that the forests of our American colonies pointed 
out that quarter as a fitting place to which the 
business of smelting should be transferred. The 
woods of Ireland being less exhaused than those of 
England, attention was directed to that country, 
and for some time considerable quantities of iron 
were smelted there. The device of offering some 
public reward to any individual who should dis¬ 
cover the means of making bar-iron with coal 
might, it was also thought, be the means of re¬ 
lieving the ironmasters from their difficulties. 
The patent which Lord Dudley had obtained in 
1619 for accomplishing this very object seems to 
have been forgotten. The works which he had 

established had been destroyed by an ignorant 

mob. About 1740, however, Lord Dudley’s pro¬ 
cess seems to have been revived, end iron was 
made with pit-coal at Colebrook Dale; but m 
1747 the fact seems to have been so little known, 
that it had not reached the author of a paper on 
the subject in the Philosophical Transactions for 

• 11 and 12 Wm. III. c, II. 
t 7 and 8 Wm. III. c. 80. 
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that year, although he resided the above-men¬ 
tioned district: he states, however, th&t iron was 
made by one ironmaster in ColebrHc Dale, 
either brittle or tough at pleasure, byNir. ans oij 
pit-coal.* In 1740 the quantity of pig-iron made 
in England and Wales was estimated about 
17,000 tons. In 1719 the irpn trade was deqmed 
the third of our national manufactures, and *the 
number of persons it is said to have employed was 
200,000. The furnaces in Kent and Sussex were 
not entirely relinquished at the close of this period ; 
but iron-works were now established in many 
other parts of the kingdom; those at Rotherham, 
in Yorkshire, about 1750, and the great works at 
Carron, in Scotland, in 1760. 

The manufacture of copper appears to have 
made satisfactory progress during this period. 
By an act passed in 1694t the exportation of 
copper was allowed (except to France) with a 
view of encouraging the working of copper-mines. 
From 1736 to 1745 the mines in Cornwall fur¬ 
nished about 700 tons of fine copper annually, and 
towards the close of the period the supply had 
considerably more than doubled. The great copper- 
mines in Anglesea were not yet discovered; but 
besides the Cornish mines there were others worked 
in Staffordshire, which however have long ceased 
to be productive. In an act passed in 1714,| per¬ 
mitting the re-exportation of foreign copper with 
a drawback, it is asserted that “ the copper ma¬ 
nufacture of this kingdom is brought to such great 
perfection that there is more made here than can 
be expended here and in the Plantations.” Of 
the manufacture of brass, a material of so much 
value in the composition of a great variety of 
articles, and which had been introduced into 
England by a German in 1649, we have scarcely 
any account during the present period. The brass 
manufacture was commenced at Birmingham in 
1748. In 1721 it was computed that the number 
of persons employed in England in the manufac¬ 
ture of articles of copper and brass amounted to 
30,000. 

The patent for applying Yarranton’s process for 
tinning iron, already noticed,§ does not appear to 
have been long made use of by the individuals 
who acquired the rights which it conferred; and 
it was not until about the year 1730 that this 
manufacture can be said to have been established 
by parties who commenced making tinned iron in 
Wales: it waB further improved about the year 
1740. 

The refining of metals was carried on by im¬ 
proved processes. A statute of Henry IV.|| which 
impeded the operations of refiners of the precious 
metals was repealed in 1689 ,'% by an act in the pre¬ 
amble of which it is stated that men “are arrived 
to great skill and perfection in the art of smelting 
end refining of metals and otherwise improving 
them and their ores (which very much abound 

• Vol. )x. p. 305. t & 6 Wsn. and Mary, c. 17. 

t IS Anno, it. 1. e. 18. f See vol. iil. p. 870. 
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within this realm), and extracting gold and silver 
out of the same, but dare not exercise their skill 
within this realm for fear of the penalties in the 
said get.” Wardens and assay-masters for assay¬ 
ing wrought plate were appointed in York, Exeter, 
Bristol, Chester, and Norwich, by an act passed 
in 1706 * 

* Jn 1742 the ware known as Sheffield plate was 
firs* made in that town, and was at first confined 
to buttons, snuff-boxes, and articles of a similar 
description; but a few years afterwards the side¬ 
board was ftirnished with articles of the new 
manufacture, elegant in design, and as brilliant 
as silver in appearance. 

According to Postlcthwayte watches of English 
manufacture were in great repute in France in the 
early part of the century ; and Law, the notorious 
projector, is said to have established *a number 
of English watchmakers at Versailles. By an act 
passed in 1698, t the exportation of parts of watches, 
that is, cases and dials, was prohibited. The 
other parts were made abroad, and the completed 
article stamped with the name of a London maker. 
Being of inferior quality and workmanship, these 
foreign fabrications tended to bring English watches 
into disrepute. 

Printing-type, which wc imported from Holland 
until some time after the reign of Anne, was so 
much improved during this period that the type 
made in England came to be in demand on the 
continent. This was effected by Caslon, an en¬ 
graver of gun-locks and barrels, who, being 
employed in 1720 to cut a fount of Arabic type, 
was induced to commence business as a letter- 
cutter, and in a few years rendered the English 
types superior to any in Europe. Baskerville, the 
printer, added further improvements. In 1725, 
William Ged, an inhabitant of Edinburgh, dis¬ 
covered the principle of casting metal plates, that 
is, the art of stereotyping. It was employed by the 
University of Cambridge to print bibles and 
prayer-books, but the compositors, thinking their 
craft in danger, secretly made errors in the pages 
as originally set up in moveable types after they 
had passed the reader, and the bibles were so 
defective that the university abandoned the prac¬ 
tice of stereotyping them. We may notice in this 
place the art,of paper-making. The improve¬ 
ments which were introduced at the close of the 
last period did not render paper made in England 
equal in quality to that manufactured abroad; and 
the importation of foreign paper continued, though 
in a diminishing proportion, to the end of the pre¬ 
sent period. In 1690 we commenced the manu¬ 
facture of white paper: about 1713, as we have 
seen, the quantity of paper of every description, 
made in England, was estimated at 300,000 
reams. An excise duty was first laid on paper in 
1711. So late as the last years of this period 
Baskerville imported paper from Holland for his 
fine editions. 

The improvements which Wedgwood introduced 

• 18 and 13 Wm. HI. e. 4. + 9 and 10 Wm. III. c. £S. 
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in the manufacture of earthenware do not date 
earlier than the year 1760, up to which period 
we imported considerable quantities of earthen¬ 
ware from the continent. At the commen<#ment 
of the period the art was in the rudest state, and 
only articles of the commonest and coarsest kind 
were made. De Foe introduced the manufacture 
of pantiles, at Tilbury, in Essex. They had been 
previously imported in large quantities from Hol¬ 
land, but notwithstanding the concern did not 
prosper. In his Review for March, 1705, De 
Foe tells us that he employed a hundred poor 
labourers in making pantiles. Before the war with 
France in 1698 the best kinds of glass, even for 
windows, as has been already stated, were imported 
from France: the manufacture of crown glass was 
not even attempted in England until after 1760. 
Still, even at the commencement of the period, the 
glass manufacture was of sufficient importance to 
render it an object of taxation; a duty being 
levied upon glass by an act passed in 1695.* This 

• 6 and 7 Wm. and Mary, c. 18. 


duty, which had been granted for five years, was 
made perpetual by an act of the following year. 
By a statute of the session immediately succeeding 
pne-half the amount of duties was remitted, it being 
found “ by experience (sayB the preamble to the 
.statute) that the said rates and duties upon glass 
and^lass wares are too great, so that the makers 
of those manufactures in this kingdom are thereby 
discouraged.” By another act* passed in the fol¬ 
lowing year the glass manufacture was fortunately 
relieved from the vexatious interference of fiscal 
officers, partly on the ground that the duties did 
not produce much, and being oppressive would 
thus “hinder the employing great numbers of poor 
and endanger the loss of so beneficial a manufac¬ 
ture to this kingdom.” Glass remained free from 
any duty until 1746, when a duty was imposed on 
the materials used in the manufacture,! and addi¬ 
tional duties were at the same time levied on the 
importation of foreign glass. 

• 10Wm.ni.c.l8. t 19 Geo. II. c. 12. 












Swift, from a Picture in the Bodleian Library. 
Locxi,' from a Picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Hooarth, from a Picture by himself. 


Newton, from a Picture by Vandcrhank. 
Addison, from an anonymous Picture. 
Pope, from a Picture by Hudson. 


N the present occasion 
we will postpone our 
review of the history of 
literature and science 
till we have dismissed 
the subject of the fine 
arts of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and 
music. 

Perhaps at no period 
since the revival of 
!^j the arts have they ever 
fallen into so low a 
s^ate in Britain as during that upon which we are 
now about to enter. In painting, the degradation 
was general throughout Europe: in Italy the art 



was all but extinct; the French school, such as it 
was, on the decline; and the sources now dried up, 
or utterly vitiated, from which the demands of 
England had hitherto been satisfied. Sculpture 
was reduced to the manner of Bernini. The inde¬ 
pendent school of architecture which England can 
claim at least from the middle of the fourteenth 
centurjf, if not from a much earlier period, ap¬ 
proached its extinction, but not until it had taken 
a new flight and attained the highest pitch of gran¬ 
deur under Wren and Vanbrugh. 

Few circumstances in the history of the arts are 
more remarkable than the coincidence which pro¬ 
duced a genius so mighty as that of Sir Christo¬ 
pher Wren, and afforded such extraordinary occa¬ 
sion for its development. He was destined to 
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raise a metropolis from its ashes, and he proved 
himself worthy of the task. The number of pub¬ 
lic buildings which he executed during the pro¬ 
gress of this undertaking seems almost to surpass 
the measure of human industry. Their merit is 
not inferior to their extent. Much of what is mi>st 
valuable among the public buildings of England 
(and they are inferior to none), espfecially among 
modem ecclesiastical structures, we owe to Thia 
great architect, whose name is worthily associated 
throughout the civilized world with that of Inigo 
Jones, to the honour and glory of their country. 

During the most important period of his public 
life, Wren sustained alone the reputation of Eng¬ 
lish architecture. The progress of Inigo Jones, 
and of the arts in general, had been checked by the 
calamity pf the great rebellion, and he left none 
worthy to be called Jiia successor. His scholar 
and son-in-law, Webb, gained a reputation by 
completing some of his works, but we have no 
evidence that he possessed any original talent, 
and the fact that Charles I. had granted the re¬ 
version of Inigo’s post of surveyor-general to Sir 
John Denham, the poet, sufficiently proves, if 
proof were necessary on this point, that between 
Jones and Wren none were to be found of merit 
sufficient to challenge on professional grounds an 
employment so honourably tilled by them both. 

The education of Wren was not professional; and, 
though architecture must very early have engaged 
his attention, yet his application to it exclusively 
seems to have been determined by the circum¬ 
stances in which he was placed. Before he had 
displayed his talents in the art which has rendered 
him so illustrious, he had acquired an eminent re¬ 
putation as a mathematician and astronomer. At 
the early age of sixteen he had highly distinguished 
himself at Oxford by his proficiency in the sciences, 
and in his eighteenth year he held a place among 
those philosophers whose association formed the 
nucleus of the Royal Society, in the establishment 
of which institution in 1660 he was called upon by 
the united voices of his sovereign and his fellow- 
labourers in science to act a leading part. The 
result of his studies had at this time been exhi¬ 
bited in fifty-three new theories, inventions, expe¬ 
riments, and mechanical improvements ;* and, 
whatever may be the practical value of most 
of diem in the present day, when they have been 
superseded by the accumulated knowledge of 
nearly two centuries, they are not the less illus¬ 
trative of the originality of Wren’s genius, and 
the solidity as well as the variety of his acquire¬ 
ments. 

Although several of his inventions have a direct 
reference to architecture, yet we have no account 
of his pursuits in that art; but that he had studied 
it assiduously and successfully, and had given 
proofs that he had done so, is evident, Bince in 
1661 he was called upon by the king to assist Sir 
John Denham in his office. The great works 
which Charles contemplated from the moment of 

* Allan Cunningham, Life of Sir C. Wren,.in Family Library. 
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his restoration demanded knowledge and skill in 
architecture. Wren was appointed coadjutor to 
the surveyor-general, and, after some delay of 
which the reason is not ascertained, during which 
he seems to have occupied himself principally with 
■the proceedings of the Royal Society and the duties 
of the Savilian professorship of Oxford (to which 
he had been elected in 1659), he received a com¬ 
mission under the great seal to make a survey of 
the cathedral church of St. Paul, and furnish 
plans for its restoration. Thus he entered upon 
that great work which was destined to furnish him 
with occupation during the greater part of his long 
life, and to result in the completion of “ a build¬ 
ing which is deservedly the boast of England and 
the eternal monument of its author.” This com¬ 
mission is dated in 1663. 

Notwithstanding the partial repair executed by 
Inigo Jones, this vast, venerable, and once magni¬ 
ficent church was found to be in a state of dilapi¬ 
dation bordering upon ruin. Since the alterations 
intended in the preceding reign had been inter¬ 
rupted, the hand of violence had lent its aid to 
accelerate the more gradual effect of time in the 
destruction of the fabric. “ The body of the 
church,” says Dugdale, “ was converted to a horse- 
quarter for soldiers. The beautiful pillars of Inigo 
Jones’s portico were shamefully hewed and de¬ 
faced for the support of the timber-work of shops 
for seamstresses and other trades, for which sordid 
uses that once stately colonnade was wholly taken 
up and defiled. Upon taking away the inner 
scaffolds which supported the arched vaults in 
order to their late intended repair, the whole roof 
of the south cross tumbled down, and the rest i i 
several places of the church did after fall, so that 
the structure continued a woeful spectacle of ruin 
till the happy Restoration.” 

Wren’s opinion from the first was in favour of 
rebuilding, working to the scale laid down by his 
great predecessor, and making the church worthy 
of the portico; but to this scheme the prejudice< 
of the majority of those who were with him in the 
commission were too strongly opposed; and, when 
he pointed out that the pressure of the vaulting 
had thrust the piers of the nave considerably ou; 
of the perpendicular, some of these worthy mem¬ 
bers of what would be called in modern parlance 
the committee of taste were not ashamed to argue 
that they had been thus built by the original 
architect for the purpose of assisting the effect of 
the perspective!* Being thus baffled in his design 
of entirely taking down the old Norman pile, he 
gave a plan for removing the tower and expanding 
the centre of the church into a cupola, uniting the 
transepts to the main body of the church by a 
concave me. But to this plan also, which he 
seems.to have suggested as a wzzo-termine be¬ 
tween the proposals of those w who might aim at 

• Sir John Soane b*s recorded come anecdote* of amateur archi¬ 
tect* in the nineteenth century quite a match for thin, in 
account of theluiilding of the new Law Court*—not however»tn. 
publithed edition of hi* “ Public Building*,” but in the coin* [or 
private distribution, which are scarce. 
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too great a magnificence, which neither the dispo¬ 
sition or extent of this age will probably bring to a 
period,” and the opinions of others who might 
“ fall so low as to think of piecing up the ol^, 
fabric, here with a stone, there with a brick, and 
cover all faults with a coat of plaster, leaving it, 
still to posterity ns a further object of charity,”*— *| 
to this plan no less difficulties' presented •them¬ 
selves, not only on the part of the commissioners, 
tint from a strong popular feeling in favour of pre¬ 
serving the old tower, of which the citizens of 
London were traditionally proud, although its 
glories were long since departed. Strong appli¬ 
cations were made to the king for its preservation, 
and Wren was obliged to propose a plan by which 
the tower might be kept standing until the new 
work should be built around it; “ for,” to use 
his own words,t “ many unbelievers would bewail 
the loss of old St. Paul’s steeple, and despond if 
they did not see a successor rise in its stead.” 
At length carhe the great fire of London to inter¬ 
rupt these disputes, in all of which Wren had 
been strenuously backed and supported by his 
friend and fellow-commissioner, John Evelyn. 

“ You will not, I am sure,” says this excellent 
and accomplished man (whom it is impossible to 
name without a testimony of respect), “ forget the 
struggle we had with some who were for patching 
it (St. Paul’s) up anyhow so the steeple, might 
stand, instead of new-building, which it altogether 
needed, when, to put an end to the contest, five 
days after that dreadful conflagration happened, 
out of whose ashes this Phoenix, new St. Paul’s, is 
risen, and was by Providence designed for you.” 

But, though the great fire suspended these vex- 

1 Paient&lia. t Id. 
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atious contests, they were by no means termi¬ 
nated. In the teeth of Wren’s opinion on the 
hopeless state of the building—the tower now tot¬ 
tering to its fall, the portico shattered to pieces, 
and the very crypt broken down by .the weight of 
the fallen materials—two years more were con¬ 
sumed in vain attempts to restore it, and the com¬ 
missioners persevered in their own course, even 
aftet die architect’s prognostications had been 
justified by the fall of a portion of the nave while 
the scaffold was up for its repair. It was not 
until a second? warning of the same kind had oc¬ 
curred that he was at length authorized to raze 
the church to its foundations. The removal of 
the ruined walls was a work of time and labour; 
but, though it was long before the grouud was 
cleared, it was still longer before the necessary ap¬ 
proval of the plan for the new building could be 
obtained from the king and the commissioners. 
It was not until the year 1675, nine years after the 
fire, and twelve years after the first commission 
had been issued, that Wren was enabled to lay 
the foundation of “ the second temple of the 
Christian world.” 

During this interval Wren had executed several 
of those edifices of which his country is justly 
proud. Although St. Puul’s is the first public 
work with which his name is associated, yet the 
first which he completed was the Shcldonian 
Theatre at Oxford, a structure planned with .the 
most successful adaptation to its purpose, and re¬ 
markable for the skilful construction of its roof. 
This building was commenced in 1663, and opened 
in 1669. The noble Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the beautiful quadrangle called 
Neville’s Court, were, the work of the same period, 
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and, from a letter written by'the. president of the I 
college in 1665, they appear not to have been exe¬ 
cuted without a considerable share of the same sort 
of controversy which had thwarted Wren tyi his 
designs for St. Paul’s. “ One of the chief mise¬ 
ries of an architect’s life,” observes Allan Cun¬ 
ningham,* in reference to this circumstance, 

“ springs out of the changes which presumption 
more frequently than knowledge'corapels hiih to 
make in his designs. Ordinary eyes cannot see 
the derangement of true harmonious proportion 
which trivial alterations cause id architectural 
plans; they are incapable of perceiving that sym¬ 
metry in a work of art, as in the human frame, may 
be utterly ruined by adding or withdrawing even 
a very little.” Wren was at the same time em¬ 
ployed upon the less important works of the 
chapels or Pembroke and Emmanuel Colleges in 
the same university. The latter is an early spe¬ 
cimen of his intense feeling for the picturesque in 
architecture. 

In 1665 he -withdrew for a while from the 
squabbles of the commissioners, and visited 
France. At this time the most eminent artists of 
the age of Louis XIV. were in their zenith, and 
structures were rising which could not fail to ex¬ 
cite the highest admiration in the possessor of a 
genius destined to create those which should rival 
them. The Church of St. Roque and the College 
of the Quatre Nations (now the Institute of France) 
were lately completed, the elegant cupola of the 
Invalids nearly so, and the Louvre was in pro¬ 
gress. Wren’s correspondence shows that he 
surveyed these buildings, and the numerous cha¬ 
teaux which the example of the monarch was 
creating in France, with a full appreciation of their 
beauties and a due sense of their defects; and we 
find, him in communication with Mansard, Le Vau, 
and Le Pautre, and with Bernini, who had been 
invited from Home to furnish designs for the 
Louvre. “ Bernini’s design for the Louvre,” says 
Wren, ‘‘ I would have given my skin for; but the 
old reserved Italian gave me but a few minutes' 
view. It was five little designs in paper, for 
which he hath received as many thousand pistoles. 

I had only time to copy it in my fancy and me¬ 
mory.” This journey of Wren’s is important in 
the history of his works, since it has been assumed 
that his style was biased and his taste vitiated by 
what he learned at Paris. 

The fire of London has been represented as a 
great ultimate benefit to our metropolis, by at once 
clearing the way for those extensive improvement^ 
which in other capitals have been the slow work of 
ages; but this position may very reasonably be 
doubted. It is true that little seems to have been 
lost that there is much reason to regret. The 
pictures of old London are not very favourable. 
The houses, as we have had previous occasion to 
notice, were universally of timber, projecting story 
above story, till the narrow streets were nearly 
closed at the top, and a great proportion of them 

• Life of Sir C. Wren, in Family Library. 


were now very old. As early as the reign of Eli¬ 
zabeth complaints had arisen of the state of the 
Btreets; and Evelyn, in his tract called “ Fumi- 
/ugium,” written to advocate the improvement of 
the city shortly before the fire, remonstrates in¬ 
dignantly “ that the buildings Bhould be composed 
of qjioh a congestion of mis-shapen and extrava¬ 
gant kouses, that the streets should be so narrow 
and incommodious in the very centre and busiest 
places of 'intercourse, that there should be so ill 
and uneasy a form of paving underfoot, and so 
troublesome and malicious a disposure of the 
spouts and gutters overhead.” Of the public 
buildings swept away by the conflagration we have 
but a scanty account. With the exception of St. 
Paul’s, the church of the Grey Friars (or Christ 
Church, in Newgate-street) is the only ecclesi¬ 
astical edifice existing at the time of the fire upon 
which our old topographers have thought it worth 
while to be particular. This church measured 
three hundred feet in length. It wUs consecrated 
in 1325, and during two centuries nobles and 
citizens seem to have delighted in lavishing gifts 
upon it. In the number of its royal tombs it was 
second only to Westminster Abbey; but even this 
building had been grievously dilapidated and its 
monuments defaced long before it was involved 
in the general destruction. Hollar’s elaborate view 
of the city shows that it possessed but two spires 
and few towers of importance; and, if such us 
were spared may be taken as a criterion for those 
which were lost, Old London had but little to 
boast in her parish churches. Nor does Howel,* 
in his comparison between London and other 
cities, ancient and modern, find any public build¬ 
ing which he can venture to exalt except the 
Cathedral, that unfailing object of admiration to 
the citizens of the olden time; and even this he 
is compelled to praise rather for what it had been 
and ought to be, than for what it actually was. 
Thus far it must be admitted that London rose re¬ 
generated from its ashes. The legislature took 
advantage of the occasion to order, that in future 
all buildings in London should be of brick or 
stone, that sufficient party-walls should sepa¬ 
rate one house from another, and that rain-water 
pipes should replace those “ malicious spouts” of 
which Evelyn complains ; and builders were en¬ 
couraged to study some effect in street architec¬ 
ture, by a recommendation to make mouldings 
and projections of rubbed brick. To Wren was 
intrusted the restoration of London. He was ap¬ 
pointed deputy surveyor-general ,and principal 
architect for the rebuilding of the city, and a field 
of action was opened to his genius such as per¬ 
haps was never afforded to any other single archi¬ 
tect. At die king’s desire he made a survey of 
the ruins, and produced a plan for laying out the 
new town on a regular and consistent design. In 
this plan Wren proposes to enlarge the principal 
streets to ninety feet, the , second-rate streets being 
sixty, and the third-rate thirty feet wide. The 

* Londlnopnlis. 
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Plan proposed by Sir Ciihibtoi'ueu When for rebuilding the City of London after the great fire of 1666. 

Tho shaded part shea s the extent of the lire. 

a The Royal Exchange. I c Excise-office. 1 k Insurance. I a Guildhall. 1 1 Doctor's Gammons. 1 1 . Custom-lioueo. I n Markets, 

n l’ost-oflice. | d The Mint. | r Goldsmith's. | h St. Paul’s. | k Wood-market. | m Piazzas,' | 4 Churches. 

J Continuation of London Wall. 


Exchange occupies the centre of a grand piazza, 
round which are situated the Post Office, the 
Mint, the Excise, and other public offices, and 
from whence as a centre the streets radiate to all 
the principal points of the city, one spacious line 
extending to Ludgatc, where it falls into another of 
like dimensions reaching from the Tower. In the 
fork of these two streets is formed a large opening 
for St. Paul’s. The parish churches are distri¬ 
buted as nearly as possible at equal distances, and 
each is so placed as to form the termination of a 
vista. They aTe likewise completely isolated, and 
it was proposed to banish churchyards from the 
town and establish cemeteries in convenient places 
in the suburbs. Toward the river a noble quay 
extends from London Bridge to the Temple.* 
“ The practicability of this scheme,” says the 
author of the Parentalia, “ without loss to any 
man or infringement of any property, was at that 
time demonstrated, and all material objections 
fully weighed and answered.” It may be doubted 
whether the answers to the objections were satis¬ 
factory to the parties principally interested, and 
the scheme, however desirable, was ill calculated 
for the circumstances in which the citizens of 
London were placed. Besides the prejudices and 
jealousies which would naturally lead them to 
cling to theiT old possessions, it may easily be ima¬ 
gined that they had neither funds to bestow upon 
external grandeur, nor leisure to wait for new dis- 

•.It may not be generally known that the act of Charles II. for 
removing obstructions on the quays continued in force until 1881. 
hi that year the head of a city Arm, alarmed at certain encroach- 
ments connected with water-side premises being called la question, 
use of his influence os a member of parliament, and the act 
was reiumloa 


tribution8 of property by the public commission¬ 
ers.* When we consider what was actually done, 
we shall find sufficient cause to admire the energy 
and wonder at the resources of the citizens. Ac¬ 
cording to a contemporary writer,t ten thousand 
houses were erected in the course of four years, 
and in 1681 scarcely a vacancy remained. But 
the new plan had been abandoned—opposition had 
started up—private interests had prevailed, imdj 
though the mode of building was essentially .im¬ 
proved, the new city finally rose up in nearly the 
same inconvenient form as the old one, and the 
general aspect of our metropolis was restamped for 
an indefinite period with that meanness which has 
remained its characteristic down to the present 
century. Within that period important changes 
have been effected in our older greets, and, what¬ 
ever may be thought of the manner in which some 
of these alterations have been effected, a taste for 
more lofty buildings, coupled with a dislike to the 
dingy brick which has hitherto disgraced our 
street architecture, has indisputably been esta¬ 
blished, and the London of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury is beginning to disappear before it. When 
we see these changes rapidly following the increase 
of wealth and intelligence, and consider the pro¬ 
gress of architecture in other capitals (in Paris, 
for instance, wlierc, without the aid of a conflagra¬ 
tion, the city of die middle ages has long been 
nearly obliterated), it is not to be doubted that the 
intervention of the great fire, by causing a renewal 

• The record* of the dispute* relative to the properties of the 
citizen* adjudicated by the commissioner* appointed for that purpose 
All forty-one folio volume* in the British Mtteeum. 

4 Deluuno, The Present State of Loudon, 1681. 
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of the whole city under adverse circumstances, has 
only retarded a much more effectual though more 
gradual improvement, at such opportunities as 
might have been favourable to its development.* 

To trace minutely the course of Wren’s life, or 
even to follow the progress of his buildings,., is 
not the object to be considered in this place. It 
will be sufficient to glance rapidly at the facts and 
dates necessarily connected with such a review of 
his works as may interest the general reader. 
From the firae that Wren became thoroughly en- 
* gaged us an architect, we hear but little of him ns 
a philosopher, and, although he continued to take 
an interest in the proceedings of the Royal Society, 
he resigned the Savilian professorship in 1G73. 

Amoisy^be earliest public works completed in 
the restoriwibn oLLondon were the Royal Ex¬ 
change anH Te'mpwi Bar, neither of them favour¬ 
able specimens of the architect’s style. The latter 
especially contrasts very unfavourably with the 
design left by Inigo Jones. The palace erected 
for Charles II. at Greenwich, which expanded at 
a later period under the auspices of Queen Mary 
into that proud national monument, the Royal 
Hospital, was also among Wren’s earliest finished 
works; and it was on the completion of the ori¬ 
ginal building in 1673 that he received the honour 
of knighthood. The following forty years of a life 
passed in the service of his country saw the com¬ 
pletion of the fabric of St. Paul’s, of the fifty-one 
churches erected from his designs in the city of 
London, the Royal Hospital of Chelsea, the Col¬ 
lege of Physicians, the extensive works at Windsor, 
the Palace of Winchester, left incomplete; that of 
Hampton Court, vitiated by the Dutch taste of 
William III., who rejected Wren’s original de¬ 
sign; Marlborough House, St. James’s; the 
Monument of London; several Sf the halls of the 
city companies, and numerous works of less ac¬ 
count. To analyse even the principal of these 
would lead us far beyond the limits of general 
history; but some critical notice cannot be alto¬ 
gether withheld. In this inquiry the churches 
claim the first place, not only in regard to their 
number, but because it is in his ecclesiastical edi¬ 
fices that the originality of Wren’s genius shines 
most conspicuously. In his churches Wren ap¬ 
pears as an inventor. He had the problem to 
solve of adapting th$m to the forms of worship of 
the church of England, for which no precedent 
existed, and he lias essayed various forms with 
various degrees of success They may be divided 
into three classes;—domed churches; those of 
the basilical form, i. e., with nave and side aisles; 
and simple rectangular plans without columns. 
At the head of the first class stands the justly cele¬ 
brated fane of St. Stephen* Walbrook, a work un¬ 
surpassed in masterly composition^ an*! graceful 
proportions, to which i§ f|pgfadded, a degree of 
refinement and delicacynqt way* appa¬ 
rent in the works of its tiumon , St. Benet Fink 

• One of the latest oftte $m& improvements te the city t* a model 
for street architeeture-Mpo»Hate-*treirt. “©ei do omnia!” 
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is remarkable chiefly for the ingenuity with which 
the difficulties of a confined and irregular site 
have been overcome. St. Mildred’s, in Bread- 
street, is a small church of this class without 
columns, and deriving its beauty from its simpli¬ 
city. St. Magnus is a noble building of the second 
class, of the Ionic order, but in jured , by an unac¬ 
countable irregularity in the intercolumniation. 



iNi'Kitruu or Sr.'tinsi'inw'fci, W.iliikouk. 


St. Bartholomew’s, near the Bank, and St. Mi¬ 
chael’s, Cornhill, arc composed altogether on the 
ancient plan, with arches springing from single 
columns, a clerestory above, and a recess for the 
altar; and the satisfactory result produced by these 
combinations seems to vindicate the basilical form 
as the most characteristic of ecclesiastical edifices. 
The former especially, in a style of the most per¬ 
fect simplicity, is strikingly effective from its 
harmonious proportions and the good keeping of 
all its parts. Bow Church is a composition of 
much grandeur, though it has suffered some 
wrong in the process of adaptation from the 
Temple of Peace, at Rome, a favourite authority 
amohg the monuments of antiquity with Wren, 
who misquotes it in defence of some indefensible 
solecisms in the interior of St. Paul’s. In tin's 
church the galleries are well introduced. In his 
management of these obstructions Wren has not 
always been successful. In some cases he has 
raised the pedestals of his columns to an extrava¬ 
gant disproportion, in order that they may serve 
also as props to the galleries, of which St. Swi- 
then’s, in Cann<m-street, a domed church with 
columns reduced to insignificance by the stilts on 
which they are raised, and Christ Church, in 
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Ncwgate-street, may be, cited as examples. But 
in other instances, where he has placed the galle¬ 
ries on supports of their own, and established an 
order above to carry the roof, he has produced in 
a high degree that union of beauty and usefulness 
in which he surpasses all other architects, anckhas 
established a precedent which has regulated the 
majority of modern English churches. The 
church of St. James, Westminster, is of this olass, 
and is an edifice worthy of the author of St. Ste¬ 
phen’s, Walbrook, as far as the interior is con¬ 
cerned. The outside has the unpardonable fault 
of being plain without being simple. Of the third 
class of Wren’s churches want of character is a 
prevailing fault, some of the plainer sort differing 
from ordinary halls in little but the extraneous 
fittings: but these are in many instances sufficient 
of themsdlves to merit observation, as in the church 
of St. Edmund the King, which is raised to the 
dignity of the ecclesiastical style chiefly by the 
picturesque grouping and rich carved-work of the 
pews. St. Lawrence Jewry, one of the t finest of 
the London churches, is also of this class; an 
irregularity in the plan, said to have been com¬ 
mitted for the purpose of giving it a resemblance 
to a gridiron, is in nowise injurious to the noble 
and effective style of decoration which is its charac¬ 
teristic. The exterior is also to be noted, as being 
the most Palladian of Wren’s designs. 

Thus far the interiors of these buildings have 
been principally considered; externally they ex¬ 
hibit but little that calls for remark. The majority 
are huddled into corners or ranged in narrow 
avenues, where grandeur would be misplaced and 
decoration thrown away. Wren has, therefore, 
with consummate judgment put his strength into 
the steeples and campanili, which soar above the 
sordid and dingy mass of habitations, and, cluster¬ 
ing like satellites round the majestic dome of the 
Cathedral, impart to the general aspect of the city 
a picturesque grandeur scarcely rivalled by Rome 
itself. Again may Wren claim the attribute of i 
invention—for, although he did not originate the 
principle upon which his spires and lanterns 
are for the most part composed, of applying Italian 
detail to Gothic forms, (which is in fact a charac¬ 
teristic of the French semi-Gothic architecture of 
the sixteenth century), yet his mode of adapting 
it is peculiarly and exclusively his own, and he has 
maintained with perfect success the most character¬ 
istic feature of the English church in a style never 
before applied to it. The popular association be¬ 
tween the forms of religion and the buildings 
anciently consecrated to it may have had its effect 
in suggesting these compositions to Wren; and if 
these prejudices on some occasions proved an em¬ 
barrassment and stumbling-block to the architect, 
we may allow that they bore their own antidote if 
we owe to them the spires of Bow and St. Bride’s. 
Had the stream set in another direction the fifty- 
one churches might each have exhibited its bald 
portico and its pepper-bor. 

Of Wren’s steeples the designs are very various 


and the merits very unequal. The accompanying 
plate show’s some of the principal of each sort, and 
may supersede descriptions, which could hardly 
be made intelligible. One excellence they pos- 
'sess in common—the graceful manner in which 
the superstructures unite with the towers which 
support them. The vases and other objects which 
decorptc the angles are always admirably calcu¬ 
lated for this effect. Wren’s eye for form and 
proportion seems to have been perfect, and his in¬ 
vention always at command to fill up the beauti¬ 
ful and luxuriant outlines which his imagination 
shadowed forth. ThiB was his vantage-ground, 
and the failure of some of his interiors may be 
attributed to his desire to maintain it when it 
could be of no* avail to him. Perhaps none of his 
buildings have suffered more from this error than 
St. Paul’s. 

Wren presented several designs for St. Paul’s. 
It is well known that the one which he preferred 
himself was not adopted, and that which was un¬ 
derwent considerable alterations, suggested by the 
Duke of York, in order to adapt the church to the 
Roman worship, which it was already in his con¬ 
templation to revive, and insisted upon although 
Wren is said to have remonstrated even- to tears. 
The original plan was compact and simple, and 
suited to the uses of the reformed church: he was 
compelled to add the oratories, the long aisles 
which James wished to fill with processions, and 
the recesses which he would have occupied with 
altars. But, apart from these impertinencics, which 
altered the character of the plan, and compelled 
the architect to Italianize a Gothic cathedral, it 
may be doubted whether he exercised a sound 
judgment in his partiality for the rejected design. 
A physical difficulty, that of obtaining stone of 
sufficient scantling, militated against the adoption 
of an order on a scale amounting to grandeur, and 
it must require an inveterate attachment to system 
to reconcile the extravagant height of the styiobatc 
and attic into which the architect was driven in 
attempting to obtain a suitable altitude. At St. 
Peter’s a column has been adopted of such dimen¬ 
sions that no attainable material would suffice for 
the entablature, which has consequently been re¬ 
stricted and stunted even to deformity. This fault, 
and many others necessarily contingent upon work¬ 
ing to a disproportionate module in a building 
adapted to modem purposes, have been successfully 
avoided at St. Paul’s by the use of two orders, and, 
whatever faults that expedient may have entailed, 
it will hardly be disputed that the exterior archi¬ 
tecture of St. Paul’s is both better in composition 
and sounder in style than that of its more magni¬ 
ficent rival. 

In the adaptation of the old baBilical form to 
Italian architecture a great difficulty has always 
been experienced in reconciling the low flanks of 
the side aisles with the elevated front of the nave. 
The principal elevation of the original basilica 
of the ancients was on the side; the pyramidical 
facades of the Romanesque churches and the 
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Wren's hurt plan for St. Paul's. 


Hying buttresses of the pointed style exhibit with¬ 
out disguise the real form of the building; but to 
the Italian architect it has always proved a stum¬ 
bling-block, and few have passed over it with credit. 
The usual expedient to which they have resorted 
is, to mask the end of the nave with a second order, 
and, as this superstructure has no proper corre¬ 
spondence with anything within, Forsyth has 
pithily called the fronts of the Roman churches 
“a splendid lie.” What shall be said of St. 
Paul’s? The deception is carried all round 


the building, and on the flanks the upper order is 
a mere screen wall, concealing the roof and the 
buttresses which sustain the vaulting of the nave 
and choir. To the internal effect the upper order 
contributes nothing. Upon entering the church 
the discrepancy is at once detected between the 
low and confined space of the side aisles and the 
perpendicular altitude outside, while the order of 
the nave is exaggerated and crowned by a dispro- 
portioned attic, for the purpose of exalting it into 
something like an accordance with the elevation. 
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Extebiok of St. Paul's. 



PtAS of St. Paw’* Cathedral. 


It may be doubted whether the superiority of the 
exterior of St. Paul’s has not been attained at too 
great a sacrifice of principle. 

The cupola is .by far the most magnificent iea- 
ture in the building, and rises from the body of 
the church in great majesty. Nothing can be 
more pleasing and harmonious than its outline and 
proportions, nothing more pure in style than the 
peristyle with its unbroken entablature. It may 
be safely affirmed,” says an excellent critic, that 
for dignity and elegance no church m Europe 
affords an example worthy of comparison with this 
cupola.” To this may be added, that a parallel 
with the more modern cupola of St. Genevifeve at 
Paris, which is evidently modelled upon it, will 


• Gwilt, in Britton ’b Public Buildings of Lawton, whewi the 
reader may refer to the plana and sections of St. Paul» and several 
other of the buildings cited. 


it out in an instructive'manner the line of df 
rcation between two qualities in architecture too 
n confounded in the present day-simplicity, 
poverty of invention. , 

rhe interior of St. Pool’. is unaatisfactay, and,, 
h the exception of Gibbon* exquiate camng 

he Bcreen-work of the choir destaWte of 
oration which might serve to diawthc atiem 

n the faults ofthe architecture. The l»tt 
hea ofthe nave and'ehotr:mV 
rity of the entablature, and that *td.out “ 
ficient reason, unlesa it be for 
oplicating the part,; nor can any 
assigned for the barbarous broken p , c _ 
t the openings from the side aisles to 1 
e cWre of foe dome,aad the: mystenonaefe 
the opening above, is indeed grand, a®S r 
tiled as much as it could be by a moat imp 1 
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The Dome of St. Path’s. 



The Chow of St. Paw.'*. 


introduction of fictitious architecture, in the paint¬ 
ings which the present generation may hope to see 
obliterated, time having already half performed 
the work. When Wren designed the church he 
dreamed of Mosaics! 

The most striking defect not only of St. Paul’s, 
hut of Wren’s style in general, is a want of purity 
in the treatment of the parts. Such as Wren’s 
style was, he derived it from the common au¬ 
thority which at this time regulated all Europe. 
Bernini had long exercised a despotic influence 

VOL. IV. 


over the arts, to the extent of which our atten¬ 
tion will be more pointedly called when we 
come to the subject of sculpture. Wren, who, 
it must be admitted, wanted some of that dis¬ 
criminating taste which characterizes Inigo Jones, 
to whom alone it was given to be picturesque 
without being licentious, seems to have been con¬ 
tent to i follow such precedents as this school of 
art afforded him * hence the mutilations caused by 
the interpenetrations of pilasters, interruptions of 
the horizontal lines, complicated forms in the 
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arched windows, and, above all, a most wretched of his additions being such as he conceives may 
style of decoration, loose and uncertain, executed agree with the original scheme of the architect, 
with a relief ruinous to general breadth of effeet, and “ without any modem mixtures to show my own 



encumbering without filling the spaces it is de¬ 
signed to ornament. These defects arc unfortu¬ 
nately such as catch the eye of the superficial 
observer, and stamp an unfavourable impression 
upon those who are incapable of looking farther. 
Hence abundance of small criticism in disparage¬ 
ment of Wren. 

The London Monument is a column remark¬ 
able for nothing hut its magnitude and poverty of 
invention,—a fault not to be attributed to the ar¬ 
chitect, who submitted a design at once charac¬ 
teristic, striking, and original. The accompanying 
plate will supply the place of description. The 
flames issuing from the loop-holes were to he gilt. 
The causes for its rejection, and the substitution of 
the actual design by the authorities who had the con¬ 
trol of the affair, may easily be imagined after what 
we have seen of the manner of conducting St. Paul’s. 
They were probably afraid to approve of an ori¬ 
ginal idea, and experience shows that the impo¬ 
tence of indecision ever resorts to precedent, and 
that ignorance takes refuge in the common place. 
They would be incapable of appreciating a column 
which differed in anything from the regular orders 
of architecture. -Another proposition of Wren’s 
was to crown the column with a statue of the 
king; but Charles himself seems to have declined 
the compliment. 

One of Wren’s latest employments was the 
repair of Westminster Abbey, to which he added 
the towers at the west end, and proposed to erect 
a spire in the centre. Wren’s want of compre¬ 
hension of the details belonging to a style, into the 
general spirit of which he entered so thoroughly, 
is surprising. It might have been supposed that 
he aimed, however unsuccessfully, at a composite 
style in his Gothic performances, were it not that, 
in his report upon Westminster Abbey, he speaks 



SlK ClIRUSTOHIKR WUKN’k FI RUT RESIGN FOR THK MONUMENT 

ok Lon bon. 

inventions This report, and another on Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral, which he surveyed in 1G78, arc 
invaluable for their observations on the construc¬ 
tion of our Gothic cathedrals; and his reports in 
general ought to be the study of every one who 
aspires to a knowledge of architecture. 

In addition to his executed works, Wren left a 
numerous collection of drawings.! Charles II. 
seems to have kept him iu constant employment; 
and among other designs proposed, but never 
effected, is one for a stately mausoleum to Charles 
I., intended to be erected at Windsor. Seventy 
thousand pounds were voted by parliament for this 
work and for celebrating the obsequies of the royal 
martyr, but the money fell into Charles’s hands, 
and the mausoleum remained upon paper. He 
also made designs for 1 Whitehall after the fire 
which finally led to the abandonment of that site 

* Tho general repairs of the Abbey were partly effected under the 
superintendence of Edward Tuftiell, architect, as recorded on 
monument in tho Cloister. , , 

t Preserved iu tho Library of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
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in 1697. They extend to the rebuilding of the 
Houses of Parliament.* 

It has always been noted as a remarkable fact 
that the architect of so vast an undertaking as St., 
Paul’s should live to see its completion. He laid 1 
the last stone in the seventy-ninth year of his age, 
-when most of those who had been associated with i 
him in its commencement were to be seen no 
more; but among the commissioners who con¬ 
ducted the work a disposition seems to have been 
perpetuated to persecute him. After the death of 
his early friend Evelyn he was left exposed to the 
full effects of their ignorance and malice; and 
after the loss of his unfailing patroness Queen 
Anne, they succeeded in depriving him of his post 
of surveyor-general, in the eighty-sixth year of his 
age, and the forty-ninth of his service. “ He then,” 
says his son, “ betook himself to a country life, 
saying only, with the stoic, Nunc me jnbetfortuna 
expeditius philosopher i in which recess, free 

* Thu liust occasion on which we hoar of Inigo Jones’s palace is in 
the reign of Queen Anne, when a pamphlet was published, which, 
supposing the inhabitants of Westminster to be damnified to the 
extent of ■‘10 per cent, in their houses, trades, and properties hy the 
removal of the eourt, proposes the rebuilding of the palaco as a 
]Hipnlur measure, and suggests ways and means to curry it into 
(•fleet. 
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from worldly affairs, he passed the greatest part of 
the five last years of his life in contemplation and 
study, and principally in the consolation of the 
Holy Scriptures;—cheerful in solitude, and as 
well pleased to die in the shade as in the light.” 
He Hosed his lengthened and glorious life on the 
25th of February, 1723, and lies in the vault of 
St. Paul’s under the south aisle of the choir, “ with 
fou^words,” says Walpole, “that comprehend his 
ment and his fame,—si monumentum (ju^ris 
circumspice.” 

During the,greater part of his protracted career 
Wren was without a rival to partake of his 
fame. It was not until the yeur 1702, in the 
thirty-sixth of his age, that Vanbrugh, who, like 
Wren, was fitted to succeed in more pursuits 
than one, and was already in the zenith of re¬ 
putation as a dramatic writer, made his appear¬ 
ance as an architect. He must, however, have 
distinguished himself by his.knowledge of archi¬ 
tecture much earlier, since in 1695 lie had been 
made secretary to the commission appointed for 
extending the Palace of Greenwich and converting 
it into the Hospital. His first essay, tiic noble 
mansion of Castle Howard, erected for Charles, 



third Earl of Carlisle, at once developed the full 
extent of his genius. The success of that magni¬ 
ficent work led to his employment on the national 
tribute of gratitude to the Duke of Marlborough, 
and he produced Blenheim, a monument worthy 
of the nation and of the hero to whose glory it was 
dedicated. But, while the architect was immor¬ 
talised, his days were embittered and his fortune 
injured. Parliament, which voted the palace, 
forgot to vote the funds. As‘long as the queen 
jived this deficiency continued to be supplied; 
“ but Queen Anne died; the treasury closed its 


doors; the parliament eluded to fulfil their en¬ 
gagement ; and.it will scarcely he cre¬ 

dited, but no fact is better established, that the 
English parliament ordered Blenheim tube erected, 
—Queen Anne paid for what was built while she 
lived,—the duke paid a part,—and Vanbrugh and 
his workmen did the rest at their own costs and 
charges.”* It was Vanbrugh’s misfortune that, 
amidst the embarrassments arising out of these 
circumstances, he had provoked the implacable re¬ 
sentment of the duchess, and he was neither suf- 

• Allan Cunningham, Life of Vanbrugh. 



"Blenheim. 
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feted to complete his own design nor did he ever 
obtain what was due to him. 

It is no disadvantage to the comparative reputa¬ 
tions of Wren and Vanbrugh that they followed 
different courses in the pursuit of their profession. 
Vanbrugh's practice lay chiefly in the erection of 
noble mansions, in which branch of architecture 
Wren has left few examples of any note, and those 
few seem purposely contrasted with his ecclesias¬ 
tical buildings by a studied tameness of style. 
Vanbrugh turned to new account the principle 
established by Wren, and adoptetf the majestic 
turrets of the baronial residences of our ancestors 
with the same success as had attended Wren’s 
appropriation of their'spires. The characteristics 
of Sir John Vanbrugh’s style cannot be better 
defined than in the words of Price, in his Treatise 
on the Picturesque,—“ It appears to me that, at 
Blenheim, Vanbrugh conceived and executed a 
very bold and difficult design, that of uniting in 
one building the beauty and magnificence of the 
Grecian architecture, the picturesqueness of the 
Gothic, and the massive grandeur of a castle ; and 
that, in spite of many faults for which he was very 
justly reproached, he has formed in a style truly 
his own, and a well-combined whole, a mansion 
worthyof a great prince and warrior. His first 
point appears to have been massiveness as the 
foundation of grandeur; then, to prevent the mass 
from being a lump, he lias made bold projections 
of various heights as foregrounds to the main 
building; and, lastly, having been forcibly struck 
with the variety of outline against the sky in many 
Gothic and other ancient buildings, he has raised 
on the top of that part where the slanting roof 
begins in any house of the Italian style a number 
*of decorations of various characters. These, if 
not new in themselves, have at least been applied 
by him in a new and peculiar manner, and the 
union of them gives a surprising splendour and 
magnificence, as well as variety, to the summit of 
that princely edifice.” 

These sentiments in a man of sound taste 
belong to an age which thinks for itself, and were 
not those of some of Vanbrugh’s contemporaries. 
His merits could not have been unappreciated, since 
he obtained extensive patronage from those who 
proved the sincerity of their belief in him by em¬ 
ploying him at their own, and not at the public, 
expense : but he was assailed by the dlass of cri¬ 
tics who swore by Palladio; who were determined 
to measure architecture by no rule but his; who 
could allow but one kind of merit; and could see 
in the works of Vanbrugh nothing but a fantastic 
affectation of novelty. Swift and Pope lent the 
aid of their verse to lampoon him; the brilliant 
sarcasms of Walpole have perpetuated the same 
judgment in prose; and thousands who take opi¬ 
nions upon trust have been influenced by the 
epigram— 

Lie heavy on him, earth; for he 

Laid many a heavy load on thee. 

Vanbrugh died in 1126. IPs principal works, 
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after Castle Howard and Blenheim, are—King’s 
Weston in Gloucestershire, Grimsthorpe in the 
county of Lincoln, Eastbury in Dorsetshire (now 
^destroyed), and Seaton Delaval in Northumber- 
land ; all strongly marked with the picturesque 
beauties of his style* He also built the Operu 
House in London, which perished by fire in 1789, 
after having undergone many alterations. 

In the tenth year of Queen Anne an act of par¬ 
liament was passed for the erection of fifty new 
churches in the metropolis and its neighbourhood; 
and^though the intentions of the legislature were 
imperfectly carried out, yet many of our finest 
churches resulted from this act, and others which 
were consequent upon it. Among the architects 
who distinguished themselves on the occasions 
arising from this new impulse given to church¬ 
building, James Gibbs, a native of Aberdeen, 
claims the first place. After ten years of diligent 
study in Italy, he appeared in London as an ar¬ 
chitect about 1710, and the church of St. Martin- 
in-the-Ficlds placed him at once in the foremost 
rank of his profession. Few works have excited 
more general admiration than the portico of this 
building; and yet it has had the singular fate of 
being praised for what it is not, and condemned 
for not being what it ought not to be—that is to 
say, a model after the antique. To the unlearned 
in architecture it would seem to require but little 
skill to arrange so many columns on a given plan 
and surmount them with a pediment, and still less 
if it be sufficient to appropriate a portico ready 
made from some ancient temple. But there is 
surely some difference required in the character of 
a portico, the quantity of its masses, the propor¬ 
tion of its intercolumniations, and the style of its 
ornaments, according to its position as an integral 
portion of the simple and unbroken form of a 
Greek temple, with its dead walls and single aper¬ 
ture, or as the avant-corps of a modern building, 
more intricate in composition, and pierced with 
numerous openings for light and entrance. To 
modify the ancient portico to modern usages, with¬ 
out either losing its intrinsic beauties or its unity 
of combination, may indeed exercise the talent of 
the architect. In this difficult task Gibbs has 
been eminently successful, and the portico of St. 
Martin’s Church is still unequalled. The great 
fault of St. Martin’s is the position of the spire. 
Nothing can be more contrary to sound principle 
than the appearance of a tower elevated upon a 
roof. Gibbs set the example of this vicious prac¬ 
tice, which has had the fortune to be almost uni¬ 
versally followed. Wren never committed this 
error—his steeples always stand upon the ground. 

Few buildings have provoked severer criticism 
than Gibbs’s next work—St. Mary’s in the Strand; 
but, though it must be condemned as a heap of 
small parts and meretricious ornaments, yet it 
possesses in a high degree the merit of being ad¬ 
mirably composed for the situation in which it is 
placed, and the combination between the facade 

* All published in the Vitruvius Britannicus. 
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of the building and the campanile is very happy. 
The interior also merits praise. Gibbs was also 
the architect of the Radcliffe Library at Oxford, a 
noble domed building in a country where such 
domes are scarce; Mary-le-bonne Chapel, a 
standard jnodel for economical ecclesiastical build¬ 
ings during the last century; and Allhallow’s 
Church, Derby, a good and simple design* but 
ineongruously tacked to an ancient Gothic tower. 
The west side of the quadrangle of King’s College, 
and the Senate House, at Caftibridgc, are portions 
of extensive designs left incomplete. The credit 
of the latter he divides with Sir James Rurrough, 
Master of Caius College, an amateur of distin¬ 
guished talent, and designer of the beautiful 
Chapel of Clare Hall in the same University. 

Nicholas Hawksmoor, who greatly distinguished 
himself in this church-building period, was a pupil 
of AVren, and succeeded him in several of his 
public appointments. He was also associated with 
Vanbrugh both at Blenheim and Castle Howard, 
and certainly imitated him in the churches of St. 
George in the East; St. Anne, Limehouse; and 
Christ Church, Spitalfields; but he labours clum¬ 
sily to heap up the picturesque forms which his 
master, seems to drop into their right places with- 
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out effort. St. George’s, Bloomsbury, is in another 
and a better style. The portico stands out with 
dignity; and the steeple, notwithstanding all that 
has bean said in disparagement and even in ridi¬ 
cule sf it, is an original and effective composition. 

*The interior of St. Mary Woolnoth, in Lombard- 
street, is Hawksmoor’s masterpiece, and may chal¬ 
lenge comparison with any work that modem 
architecture has produced for the classical simpli¬ 
city of its plan and the harmony of all its propor¬ 
tions. • 

Among the rest of those buildings which call 
for particular remark St. John the Evangelist, 
Westminster, was built by Thomas Archer, a 
pupil of Vanbrugh, not deficient in grandeur of 
conception, but supplying the variety of parts pe¬ 
culiar to the school by barbarous contortions and 
mutilations of the architecture; the churches of 
Greenwich, St. George, Hanover-square, and St. 
Luke, Middlesex, by John James; and those of 
St. Giles in the Fields, and St. Olave, Southwark, 
by Flitcroft, the architect of Woburn Abbey. We 
may further notice as belonging to this period the 
noble palace of Chatsworth by Talman; Thoresby 
by the same architect; Montague House by Pouget, 
remarkable as our only complete specimen of the 
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genuine peculiarities of the Frenchistyle; ancfBuck- 
ingham House, now so strangely metamorphosed, 
by Wynne. Nor must we omit the works of two 
distinguished amateurs—Dr. Henry Aldrich, Dean 
of Christ Church, architect of the Peckwater quad¬ 
rangle in that College, the Church of All Saints, 
and several other buildings in the University of 
Oxford; and Dr. George Clarke, M.P. for Oxford 
in the reign of Queen Anne, from whose designs 
the Library of Christ Church was erected. 

But we are now passing beyond the contempo¬ 
raries of Wren, and touching upcjn another Bchool 
of architecture, at the head of which must be 
placed the name of Richard Earl of Burlington, 
a nobleman distinguished! from his earliest , years 
by his attachment to the fine arts, and especially 
to architecture, to the study of which he devoted 
himself with the assiduity of a professor. Having 
visited Italy, he returned with a high admiration 
of the works of Palladio, and a deep reverence' for 
the genius of Inigo Jones. To the revival of the 
pure style of architecture drawn from the 'study 
of the ancients by those great masters, and to the 
diffusion of sound taste among the great and 
wealthy, Lord Burlington thenceforward devoted 
his talents and Ins fortune, and it is not. surprising 
that, with the additional advantages of his rank 
and high descent, he should have attained the 
utmost degree of personal distinction and the most 
extensive influence over his contemporaries. But, 
though Lord Burlington possessed a consummate 
taste and a strong perception of the beautiful, qua¬ 


lifications to which he has established his claim 
no lqss in practice than in theory, yet to them 
must his pretensions as an architect be limited ; 
and he who, with the names of Palladio and Inigo 
Jones to conjure with, could direct the critical 
storm which burst upon the productions of Van¬ 
brugh, was little capable of imparting anything 
like original character to his own. “ Perhaps,” 
observes Allan Cunningham, “the witty Vanbrugh 
smiled at the elegant tameness of Burlington’s 
designs as often as the other arched his eyebrows 
and shrugged his shoulders at the wild and unprece¬ 
dented splendours of Blenheim or Castle Howard. 
One was an original inventor, admired at once by 
the public, and by slow degrees admitted into 
the favour of critics and connoisseurs ; the other, 
by working to pattern and rule, achieved a name 
of note in his own time, but which has ever since 
been on the wane. Such, sooner or later, is the 
sure fate of all copyists. We never can law¬ 
fully become heirs to the fame of men who 
wrought in other lands and died three thousand 
years ago. No poet will claim as much merit 
from translating Homer or Dante, though he 
should excel Cowper or parcy, aB lie would deem 
hitf&uc had he written a Fairy Queen or a Task, 
but your architecturalcopyist takes a much 
.loftier view of himself^he.‘imagines he has 
achieved something truly grand when he has per¬ 
suaded a prince or a peer to have a house every 
pillar and architrave of which can be justified from 
antique example. This servile spirit disgraces the 
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architecture of our country. Greece will never 
surrender to us the honour of her porticoes, nor 
Italy of her elevations; and there is the more 
reason that we should dwell on the memories of 
such men as Wykeham and Vanbrugh, whose 
genius, whatever else we may say of it, has at least 
given us architecture which we can honestly] call 
our own.” « 

These just and penetrating observations are ap¬ 
plicable to all of that numerous class of architects 
which sprung up under the example and encourage¬ 
ment of Lord Burlington. To avoid errors^, and 
to adhere to precedents, seem to be the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of the whole school, and their 
practice to be confined to mere selections and com¬ 
binations from the works of Palladio, with very 
little attention to the adaptations demanded by the 
exigencies of our habits and climate. On the 
other hand, the merit must be conceded to them, 
and it is not a trilling one, of a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the style they imitated, and their works 
generally display in an eminent degree the har¬ 
mony and good keeping which result from a fami¬ 
liar acquaintance with the principles so laboriously 
worked out by the great masters of Italy, which 
are to architecture what grammar is to language, 
and which later architects, “ the mob of geniuses 
who build with ease,” have thought it superfluous 
to acquire. And it is worthy of observation, apd 
to the credit of the English school of this period, 
that the style they had adopted they maintained 
against all the influence of the new and execrable 
mode of decoration (known in the present day as 
the Louis Quinze style) into which the successors 
of thePerraults and Mansards had degenerated in 
France. Still the. charm of independent character 
is wanting in their spiritless compilations. The 
consequence has been, that no beauty which these 
structures may possess has been sufficient to redeem 
their authors from obscurity; and the names of 
those architects with which we are familiar hear 
a surprisingly small proportion to the number of 
mansions deficient neither in grandeur nor ele¬ 
gance which were erected in England during the 
eighteenth century. The works of Colin Camp¬ 
bell, who shared with Kent the patronage of Lord 
Burlington, and built Houghton, Wanstegd, Good¬ 
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wood, and many other houses of the first class, arc 
typical of the whole school, and may be consulted 
by the reader in the Vitruvius Britannicus. The 
executed works of Lord Burlington himself arc 
not numerous. The beautiful Villa of Chiswick 
^(spoifed by subsequent additions) is a professed 
copy from Palladio’s chef-d’oeuvre, the. Villa Capra 
near Vicenza, and the noble architect is entitled to 
all the praise due to having copied it well. The 
dormitory at Westminster School is an unbroken 
and unpretending facade, possessing a truly Palla- 
dian character*in the just proportions of all its 
component parts, and the excellent drawing of the 
details. He* also erected an assembly-room at 
York, Lord Harrington’s house at Petersham, the 
Duke of Richmond’s at Whitehall, and General 
Wade’s in Bnrlington-street, in which convenience 
was so much sacrificed to architectural effect, that 
Lord Chesterfield said the general had better take 
a house over ihe way and look at it. His best 
work Is the colonnade in the court-yard of Bur¬ 
lington House. “ Few in this great city suspect,” 
says Sir William Chambers, “ that behind an old 
wall in Piccadilly there is one of the finest pieces 
of architecture in Europe.” The facade of Bur¬ 
lington House has been claimed both by Kent and 
Campbell, but the title of the noble architect to the 
beautiful peristyle, fi production equally classical 
and original, has never been denied. It was by 
the munificence of Lord Burlington that Kent was 
enabled to publish the designs of Inigo Jones. 
The Antique Baths., of Palladio, and Castcll’s Villas 
of the Ancients, were also published at his cost. 
He died in 1753, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age. 

If our notice of every artist of celebrity were 
proportioned to that which he obtained from his 
contemporaries, none would occupy more space in 
our pages than Williaiil Kent, who demands atten¬ 
tion as the! principal agent in the introduction of 
the English system of gardening. With little 
talent for any 'other art except that useful one—the 
art of rising. in ; the world, he professed himself 
a painter,sculptor, and architect; and contrived to 
establish und maintain during his life the reputa¬ 
tion of a universal genius. For this position he 
was mainly indebted to the influence of Lord Bur- 
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lington, although the works which he executed as 
a painter of portrait and history, at the recom¬ 
mendation of his patron, arc remembered only 
for their utter deficiency -in every requisite of the 
art. Ilis altar piece for the Church uf St. Clement 
Danes has been embalmed by Hogarth , in c cari¬ 
cature scarcely more ludicrous than the picture 
itself* As a sculptor he,designed the wretched 
cenotaph to ShakspeaTc in Westminster i^bbe.y, 
executed by the hand of Bchccmnker*. As an ar¬ 
chitect posterity has refused to confirm his repu¬ 
tation. Holkham, in Norfolk, is .one of his best 
works, and has no particular beauty to boast. The 
Horse Guards, his principal work in the metro¬ 
polis, exhibits nothing excellent but what he could 
produce by rule; and the cupola, where he was 
left to his own resources, betrays-at once the total 
absence of “ die felicitous^ invention of genius.” 
The unaccountable laok of discrimination which 
secured to Kent the patronage of Ljrd Burlington 
seems to have been infectious. “ His oracle,” 
says Walpole, “ was so much consulted by all who 
affected taste, that nothing was thought complete 
without his assistance. He was not only consulted 
for furniture, as frames'of pictures, glas&s, tables, 
chairs, &c., but for plate, for a barge, for a ftradle, 
&c. Nay, so impetuous was fashion, that two 
great, ladies prevailed upon him to make designs 
for their birthday gowus. fhc one he dressed iu 
a petticoat with columns of the five orders, the 
other like a bronze, in copper-coloured satin with 1 
ornaments of gold.” ’ 

Kent’s only title to his extraordinary reputation 
lies in his talertt for landscape gardening, an grt 
of which the invention has been claimed for .him, 
but not with justice. It is true that an invention 
seldom starts forth at once matured and armed, 
and it would detract little from Kent’s claim that 
Lord Bacon had long before condemned the. petty 
formality of artificial gardens, that poets had ima¬ 
gined scenes of delight from which art was dis-. 
carded, or even that another artist (Bridgman) 
had been so far his precursor as to let a glimpse 
of nature into our pleasure-grounds by the adop¬ 
tion of sunk fences. The exquisite landscapes of 
Spenser and Milton were but “the baseless fabric 
of a vision,” until another poet developed the prin¬ 
ciples upon which their conceptions plight, be 
realized, and reduced them to practice in his 
little domain. Few rights are less (tsputahlc thgn 
that of Pope to the honour of having plaimeihtod 
executed the first English garden. There is stifl 
left a great share of credit Jo Kent, who enlarged 
and illustrated the new art, and to whose influeatJe 
it is chiefly due that the world were at once per¬ 
suaded to prefer the graceful ipovements of 
“ nature to advantage dressed” to the barbarous 
trammels of stone walls and topiary works. On 
this ground the fame of Kent rests on a substantial 
basis. 

During the reign of George II. also flourished 

* This pnintinij is still extant in tlio vestry-room of the parish, and* 
is a carious sporinu-u of v, hut passed for art at this period. 


Thomas Ripley, originally a carpenter, who per¬ 
petrated the Admiralty ; — Giacomo Leoni, a 
protege of Lord Burlington, who did much private 
business, and has left us an excellent edition of 
Palladio;—and John Nicolas Scrvandoni, who had 
acquired a great and undeserved reputation at Paris, 
where he built that most defective composition 
the church of St. Sulpice. Labclyo, a Swiss, was 
employed to erect Westminster Bridge, at the re¬ 
commendation of die Earl of Pembroke, who kid 
the first stone of that structure in 1739. It was 
completed in 1747, being the first work of the like 
description and importance which England had 
seen since Peter of Colechurch built the old London 
Bridge,-—a period of nearly six centuries. 

At the accessiop of William and Mary the throne 
of painting was occupied by Sir Godfrey Kncllcr; 
“ a man,” says Walpole “ lessened by his own 
reputation, as he chose to make it subservient to 
his fortune. Had he lived in a country where his 
merit had been rewarded according to the worth 
instead of the number of his productions, lie might, 
have'shone in the roll of the greatest masters; Inn 
where he offered one picture to fame he sacrificed 
twenty to lucre, and he met with customers of so 
little judgment, 'that they were fond of being 
paintpd by a man who would gladly have disowned 
his works the moment they were paid for.” 

. Sir Godfrey Kneller was bom at Lubec about, 
1648. Having studied under the best Flemish 
masters of the day, and completed his educat ion in 
Italy, he came to England, where the fairest field 
was then open to talent in that branch of the art to 
which lie had devoted himself. By the recom- 
iheidotion of the Duke of Monmouth, he immedi¬ 
ately obtained a commission to paint the portrait 
of Charles II.; and, in order to save trouble to 
the t&ng, it was arranged that he should sit to Sir 
jP^tcr Lely and Kneller at the same time. The 
former had the choice of light and position, hut, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages under which 
Kneller was thus placed, the facility of his execu¬ 
tion, the vigour of his handling, and the force of 
his colouring and effect excited the greatest admi¬ 
ration when contrasted with the refined but more 
timid style of his rival. He rose at once into re¬ 
futation, and after the death of Lely reigned para¬ 
mount until 1723, when he died, leaving his art. 
in the lowest state of degradation, to which he had 
himself been mainly instrumental in reducing it. 

' Kneller’s talent was of the highest order, hut 
tptally obscured by his inordinate love of mom y. 
For the gratification of this sordid passion, the 
man who h could, and occasionally did, produce 
works inferior to none achieved by his prede¬ 
cessors, degraded his art to a mere manufacture, 
and aimed at nothing beyond supplying the de¬ 
mand for faces, which flowed upon him with the 
irresistible tide of fashion. He painted his heads 
with inconceivable rapidity, and then left his can¬ 
vas to be filled by his assistants. Pieters, Bakker, 
and Vander Roer, Flemings, and the two Bings, 
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Englishmen, were fully occupied in palatine; his 
draperies and backgrounds, in a style purposely 
calculated to give value to the heads by the slovenly 
execution of the accessories. Sir John Medina, 
a Fleming of Spanish extraction, and a respect-1 
aide painter, who came over in 1684, carried this | 
mechanical system to perfection. He. prepared 
ready-made, bodies and postures to which hejitted 
the heads of his sitters. To the level of perform¬ 
ances thus produced, the blind deference paid to 
Ktitller soon had the efleet, of sinking the general 
taste. His own fame he. considered to he seemed 
by the few works upon which he exerted himself, 
and lie was accustomed to say of the. rest, u that 
mi one would ever believe they were painted hv 
the same man who did the. Converted Chinese.” 
Thai admirable specimen of his pencil, one of the 
gems of our royal collection, was his favourite 
Work. 

I older such influence the art declined rapidly, 
and in the reign of George 1. came to that state in 
which it is proverbially said things are about to 
mend. John Riley, who died as early as H>91, 
wa>, indeed, a painter of original talent, and has 
left some excellent works; but, though patronised 
by the courts both of Charles and James, the over¬ 
whelming popularity of Kneller kept him in ob¬ 
scurity, and lie lias been Jess known than lie de¬ 
serves. Michael Dahl, a Swede, who came to 
England in the year of the Revolution, and died 
in 1743, and John Murray, a Scot, whose por¬ 
trait bolds a place in the collection at Florence, are 
also to be distinguished as rising above the gene¬ 
ral mediocrity. Rut few artists of the period bad 
any ambition beyond following in the path which 
had led Kneller to fame and fortune. The slate 
of the art throughout Europe was such, that little 
new light was to be expected from abroad. En¬ 
couraged by feeling themselves competent to meet 
the expectation* of the public upon the depreciated 
scale of merit which Kneller bad established, and 
hy the employment which unavoidably full to their 
> hit re in the absence of foreign competition, a 
school of artists was at length formed within the 
country; and at the death of Kneller, the. public 
patronage in England, for the first time since the 
■revival of the arts, was inherited by native.painters, 
among whom Jervas, Richardson, and Hudson 
took the lead. 

The reputation of Charles Jervas was assuredly 
not. founded on his merit. He lives to posterity 
toli'ly through his friendship with Pope; and the 
extravagant praises bestowed upon him by the 
poet, and by Steele,*' prove sufficiently how slender 
an appreciation of the fine arts entered into the 
highest, degree of cultivation and accomplishment 
at this period.' Whatever merit any portrait of 
Jervas may possess arises from his imitation of 
Carlo Maratti, whose Works he had learned to 
‘‘"Py in Italy with some success. He died in 
1739. Jonathan Richardson, a disciple of Riley, 
was an artist greatly superior to Jervas. lie cn- 
* Taller, No. ■!. 
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joyed a considerable reputation even during the 
life of Kneller, and was afterwards considered the 
head of the profession. It is, however, iroin his 
writings on art that Richardson derives his greatest 
honours, llis “ Essay on the whole Art of Cri- 
tieisnl, as it relates to Painting,” should he in the 
hands of every one who seeks for a knowledge ol 
soimd principles, and would learn to appreciate 
the fjivine excellencies of Rafl'aclle. Richardson 
died in 1741. Thomas Hudson was Richardson’s 
pupil and son-in-law, and a. good painter of heads. 
His name wil* ever he in remembrance as the 
master of Sir Joshua Reynolds, w hose appearance 
on the horizon in 17.VJ gilds the close ol this 
gloomy period with the dawn of an Kmjhsh school . 
Joseph Highmore also obtained a considerable 
share nf reputation, and his works deserve notice 
for the lightness and freedom of his handling. 
One foreigner mav also be named: John Eaplist 
Vanloo, brother of the. celebrated Call Van loo, 
whose careful finishing and attention to nature 
certainly contributed to the improvement in the. 
art which is visible during the reign ot George II. 
With these names we may slop. It were an un¬ 
profitable task to follow into detail a catalogue of 
artists whose works have long since perished in 
the oblivion of lookers’ shops, save where, they 
maintain a place on the walls of our palaces and 
mansions ns illustrations ol the genealogical tree. 
Want of taste and ignorance of drawing are the 
marks set upun them nil. In fact, drawing and 
composition were not even attempted. 1 hat which 
Kneller dispensed with, others thought it super¬ 
fluous to acquire; and the leading painters of the 
day were glad to shelter their neglect of the ele¬ 
ments of their art under the precedent ol con¬ 
fining their own share of their pictures to the head, 
and leaving the rest, to he done hy deputy. Joseph 
Vanakeu, a native of Antwerp, a dexterous work¬ 
man in satins, velvets, and embroidery, supplied 
attitudes and dresses to most of the principal 
painters ; and it is said that Hudson was pearly, 
driven to quit the profession on being deprived ol 
Vaiiaken’s assistance hy his death in 1749. Ho¬ 
garth drew the funeral of \annkcn followed by all 
the painters in despair. He had, however, a share 
in mending our style, by leading the way to a, 
better laste-in drapery. r 

' We cannot lake leave, of the school of Kneller 
better than by summing up its characteristics in 
the words of Walpole, in reference to the stale of 
tin*, arts at the accession of (Jeorge 1.:—“ From 
the stillness introduced by Holbein and the Fle¬ 
mish masters, w ho not only laboured under the 
timidity of the new art, but who saw nothing but 
the starch and unplhint habits of the times, we 
were fallen into a loose, and, if I may use the 
word, a dissolute kind of painting, which was not 
less barbarous than the. opposite extreme, and yet 
bad not the merit of representing even the dresses 
of the age. Sir Godfrey Kneller still lived, but 
only in name, which he prostituted by suffering 
the most wretched daubings of hired substitutes to 
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pass for his works, while at most lie gave himself 
the trouble of taking the likeness of the person 
who sat to him. Ilis hold and free munner was 
the sole admiration of his successors, who thought 
they had caught Iris style when they neglected 
drawing, probability, and finishing. Kneller had 
exaggerated the curls of full-bottomed wigs, and 
the tiaras of ribands, lace, and hair, till he had 
struck out a graceful kind of unnatural grandeur; 
but the succeeding modes were still less favourable 
to picturesque imagination. The habits of the 
time were shrunk to awkward coatsumd waistcoats 
lor the men, and for the women to tight-laced 
gowns, round hoops, and half a dozen squeezed 
plaits of linen, to which dangled behind two un¬ 
meaning pendants called lappets, not half cover¬ 
ing their straight-drawn hair. Dahl, Richardson, 
Jervas, and others, rebuffed such barbarous forms, 
but, not possessing genius enough to deviate from 
what they saw with graceful variations, clothed all 
their personages with a loose drapery and airy 
mantles, which not only were not, but could not he, 
the dress of any age or nation, so little were they 
adapted to cover limbs or exhibit any form, or to 
adhere to the person which they scarce enveloped, 
and from which they must fall at the least motion. 
As these casual lappings and flowing streamers 
were imitated from nothing, they seldom' have, any 
folds or chiaroscuro, anatomy and colouring being 
equally forgotten. Linen, from what economy I 
know not, is seldom allowed in these portraits, 
even to the ladies, who lean carelessly on a bank, 
and play with a parrot they do not look at, under 
a tranquillity which ill accords with their seeming 
situation; the slightness of their vestments and the 
lankness of their hair having the appearance of 
their being just risen from the bath, and having 
none of their clothes to put on but a loose gown.” 
Anomalous as were these female costumes, they 
are not worse than the plate-armour and volumi¬ 
nous wigs with which the Kneller school clothe 
their warriors. The ludicrous combination of the 
reigning fashion, the Highland costume, and the 
royal robes, represented at p. .483 of this volume, 
is perfectly characteristic of the taste of the period, 
and illustrates it better than pages of description.* 
In the higher class of art efforts were still made 
in the decoration of ceilings, halls, and staircases, 
on a grand scale, with as much success as might 
be expected when we consider the state of the arts 
in general. To the fame and practice of Verrio 
succeeded his assistant and imitator, Louis La- 
guerre, a native of Paris, who had studied under 
Le Brun, came to England in 1683, and died in 
1721. His name and reputation are inseparably 
linked with those of his predecessor in that signifi¬ 
cant line of Pope’s— 

“ Whrre sprawl tin- saints of Verrio and Laj’ucrri'.” 

His works were numerous, and many still remain 

* JVrlni|w, however, we have nothing in England which qvit'i 
equals Milliard’s rqiroscillation of two little French princes de¬ 
ceased, sitting naked in the clouds, with the order ol‘ St. Louis round 
their necks! 
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at Hampton Court, Burleigh, Blenheim, and other 
places. The saloon at Blenheim is his best per¬ 
formance. The compartments represent the cos¬ 
tumes of various nations, and the ceiling of course 
a vast allegory. Lagucrrc was in the first in¬ 
stance chosen to paint the Cupola of St. Paul’s, for 
which designs were also offered by Antonio Pelle¬ 
grini,, who painted the staircase and ceilings at 
Castle Howard, and Marco Ricci, another artist of 
reputation in the same class. But the claim was 
preferred of a native painter worthy of the dis¬ 
tinction, whose name will ever occupy an honour¬ 
able place in the history of English art. Sir 
Jumes Thornhill, though his rank is rather that of 
a clever painter than an artist of genius, stands 
alone among his compatriots as a successful fol¬ 
lower of the Italian and French style of decoration, 
and in the fertility of invention and readiness ami 
freedom of pencil requisite for distributing nume¬ 
rous groups over large surfaces, while in every 
qualification of an artist he is at least equal to any 
of his contemporaries. It is to he lamented that 
Thornhill never visited Italy, hut was content to 
form his taste upon the French school. There is 
much grandeur in the compositions of the history 
of the apostle in the dome of St. Paul’s, but, as 
we have already had occasion to notice, the archi¬ 
tectural framework w’hich accompanies them is 
misplaced, and, with all their merit, they are a 
defect upon the general aspect of the building. 
Many of his works have perished in the changes 
of fashion. Among the best of those, which re¬ 
main arc the halls at Greenwich Hospital ami 
Blenheim, which display many beauties of his 
own, and all the defects of the age, which his 
talents were not of an order to surmount. Al¬ 
though he was much employed, lie felt severely 
the unjust predilection for foreigners, which has 
ever been the bane of English art; and, while 
Lafossc liad received thousands for his paintings 
at Montague House, Thornhill was forced to sub¬ 
mit to be paid for his public works by the square 
yard. Sir James Thornhill was an honour to his 
profession in every way. lie enriched himself by 
his works, repurchased the estate of the ancient 
family to which he belonged, was chosen member 
of parliament for Weymouth, and died in 1734, 
universally esteemed both as an artist and a man. 
The valuable copies of the Cartoons of Raffaelle, 
now the property of the Royal Academy, were 
painted by him. 

After the death of Sir James Thornhill this 
branch of painting went rapidly out of fashion in 
England, probably from the mutual attrition of 
want of talent and want of encouragement. Kent 
may have contributed to bring it into disrepute. 
In the earlier part of his career, as we have 
already noticed, he had been extensively em¬ 
ployed as a painter through the interest of 
Lord Burlington, although, according to Wal¬ 
pole, his colouring was worse and more raw 
than that of the most arrant journeyman of the 
profession, and his drawing as defective and void 
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of every merit as his colouring. Giacomo Amiconi, 
a Venetian, who came to England in 1729, is one 
of the last painters who professed this style. 
After filling many staircases and halls with Scrip¬ 
ture, fable, and allegory, now r long forgotten, but 
recorded as equally devoid of colour, composition, 
and expression, he was obliged to descend to por¬ 
trait, in which, in spite of these demerits, I* was 
greatly encouraged and well paid. Henry Cooke, 
who belongs to the earlier part of this period, 
since he died in 1700, must be noticed as having 
studied under Salvator Rosa. He painted the choir 
of New College Chapel, at Oxford, and the ceiling 
of the large room at the New River head. 

A few more painters, both foreign and native, 
not included in the foregoing classes, remain to he 
mentioned. The celebrated battle painter, l’cter 
Vander Meulcn, came to England in 1076; Hcm- 
skirk died in London in 1704; and Godfrey 
Sehalkcn, famous for his candle-lights (to which, 
however, his talent was entirely limited), came 
over twice in the reign of King William, by whom 
he was patronised. It is related of him that lie 
directed the king to hold the candle, and suffered 
Ihe hot wax to run over liis fingers while he was 
painting his portrait with his favourite effect. 
John Van Wyek, a painter of horses scarcely in¬ 
ferior to Wouvermans, died in England in 1702. 
James Bogdani, a Hungarian, painted flowers, 
fruit, birds, and other light decorations, of which 
many still remain in the panels of the royal pa¬ 
laces. Luke Cradock, a native of Somersetshire, 
distinguished himself in the same style, which 
seems to have come into vogue as the heavier 
mode of decoration declined, since Walpole men¬ 
tions several artists who practised it at the same 
time * Boit, an artist of French parentage, ay as 
an excellent master in enamel, avIio was much pa¬ 
tronised and received high prices in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Liotard and /incite, in the same 
style of art, flourished in the reign of George 11. 
The latter is scarcely surpassed by Pctitot. Theo¬ 
dore Netsclier, the eldest son of Caspar Netseher, 
painted in England; he excelled in small por¬ 
traits placed in family groups. Balthazar Denncr, 
known by his extraordinary finish, which he car¬ 
ried to a perfection amounting to a merit, came to 
England on the invitation of George 1. in 1726. 
Monamy, a native of Jersey, was a good painter of 
sea-pieces. The landscapes of Peter Tillemans, 
who painted many views of gentlemen’s scats, Avith 
hunts, races, &c., are well known in English col¬ 
lections. He died in 1734. John Wootton Avas 
one of the first artists of his time as an animal 
painter. He was also successful in 'landscape. 
Francis Hayman ought perhaps to have been 
placed in the former class of artists, as he pro¬ 
fessed the historical style; but he began life as a 
scene-painter, and first distinguished himself by 
his decorations at Vauxhall. He is best known by 

* Monkey Island, near Windsor, was so named from the monkeys 
painted there in two temides for tlio Duke of Marlborough, liy Cler¬ 
mont, u Freiielimaii. 
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tis designs for hook-plates, in which he succeeded 
veil, though a strong mannerist,' and “ easily dis¬ 
tinguishable,” says Walpole, “ by the large noses 
and shambling legs of his figures.” His best 
work jS his set of designs for Don Quixote. The 
celebrated Antonio Cunaletti, encouraged by the 
immher of pictures he sold to the English who 
visited Venice, came to England in 1746; he 
staid«ibouL tAvo years, having met with indifferent 
success. Canaletti’s Venetian paintings arc the 
most perfect transcripts of his native, city; those 
he executed in*London arc inferior in the precise, 
ratio of the difference of subject and climate. 
George Lambert is one of tbe. first of our painters 
avIio distinguished himself in landscape; but as 
yet there Avas no Ent/lish school, and lie did but 
imitate Gaspar Poussin. , 

Apart from all, himself a class, of Avhicli he is 
the first and the last, dwells William Hogarth, of 
whom England may proudly boast that, lie. is her 
OAvn son. This great and original genius was 
born in London in 1697 l,r 1698. His early pro¬ 
pensity for the. arts met with no further encourage¬ 
ment, than 1o place him with an engraver of arms 
upon plate; but lie very soon felt bis strength, 
and aspired to something beyond an occupation so 
humble, and, having applied himself to painting, 
avc find him, Avlicn he began business on bis oayd 
account, furnishing plates to booksellers, among 
which the illustrations to Iludibras brought him 
some reputation, and painting small family groups, 
in which for some, time he met with good success, 
lie also occasionally produced a satirioal plate— 
the earliest, called “ The Taste of the Times,” is 
dated 1724. Thus employed, he passed several 
years before lie astonished the world with any of 
those productions which have immortalised him. 
The “ Midnight Modern Conversation” and 
“ Southwark Fair” Avcre his first considerable 
works in his oavii peculiar style; but it was “ The 
Harlot’s Progress” which fully revealed his 
genius and established his fame in 1734. A re¬ 
presentation of real life so just and so striking—a 
talc so interesting, so intelligibly told, and so dra¬ 
matically elaborated—passions and feelings so ac¬ 
curately expressed, accessories so pregnant Avith 
humour, at once impressed the understandings and 
the hearts of all ranks. Its popularity Avas un¬ 
bounded; tAvdve hundred subscriptions to the. 
engravings revrarded the talents of the artist: the 
scenes were dramatised for the stage, and thou¬ 
sands of imitations were dispersed throughout the 
kingdom. The success of this first essay in his 
pictured morals led to the production of “ The 
Rake’s Progress” in the following year, which 
produced less eclat, as it was no longer a novelty. 

Previously to the publication of the Harlot’s 
Progress he had married, against the consent of her 
parents, the only daughter of Sir James Thornhill. 
His success was the means of leading to a recon¬ 
ciliation with his fathcr-in-laAV, and Hogarth’s pun¬ 
gent satires against Kent and his supporters may he 
traced to the jealousy with which Thornhill re¬ 
ft i) 2 
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gardod the protege of Lord Burlington. In the 
Taste of the Times Hogarth had already repre¬ 
sented Kent exalted above Ratiaellc and Michael 
Angelo on the apex of Burlington gate, and some 
years later he joined in the general indignation 
against Pope i'or his description of “ Timon’s 
Villa,” by a print in which the poet is white-' 
washing Burlington-gate, and bespattering the 
Duke of Chandos’s carriage as it passes by. r 

As Ilogarth had married with only‘his pro¬ 
fession for a maintenance, he judged it prudent 
to continue the practice of portraVt-puinting,* for 
which he certainly possessed but few qualifications. 
By the other professors of that branch of the art 
lie was considered an interloper ; in fact, they re¬ 
luctantly admitted him to be a painter at all, but 
alfccted to look upon him as an engraver, and his 
pictures ' as materials for copper-plates. They 
could not complacently class with themselves one 
who belonged to no school, and followed none of 
the conventions which passed with them for the 
principles of art, and whose works bore an im¬ 
press of thought different from what had raised 
any artist to eminence. Ilogarth, on the other 
hand, holding the contemporary state of art as 
cheap as it deserved, was inclined to misunder¬ 
stand his own just value. Having expressed some 
contempt for the taste of one of his friends who 
lmd compared Greene with Handel — “ Ay, ” 
said his informant, “ but he said at the same time 
that you were as good a portrait painter as Van¬ 
dyke.” “ There he was right,” said Ilogarth; 

“ and so by G— I am—give me my time and let 
me choose my subject.” Conceiving himself to 
have attained this point without any obligation to 
books or to the works of other masters, he affected 
upon all occasions to despise a course of study 
which he considered superthums. On this favour¬ 
ite topic his declamation was fluent and bitter, 
and provoked enmities which pursued him through 
life. 

In 1744 he brought to the test the public esti¬ 
mation of his talents on canvas, by offering for 
sale the original paintings of the Harlot’s Progress, 
the Hake’s Progress, those amusing records of 
London life “ The Four Times of the Day,” and 
the “ Strolling Actresses dressing in a barn,” 
perhaps the most exquisitely humorous of all his 
productions. Owing probably in some incfllurc to 
the cabals which his pretensions had raised agSinst 
him, partly perhaps to the offence given by the 
etching of “The Battle of the Pictures,” which he 
distributed as a ticket of admission, and partly to 
some singular and arbitrary conditions in the terms 
of the sale, not likely to conciliate patrons, he 
received for the whole of these pictures, nineteen 
in number, no more than 427/. The Rake’s Pro¬ 
gress alone has since produced nearly double the 
amount. 

The next of his dramas—for such he himself 
designated them, and sus such they have been well 
characterised by Walpole—was the “ Marriage a 
la Mode,” of which the prints were published 
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in 1745. The pictures he put up to the best 
bidder in 1750, and, remembering and resenting 
his disappointment on the former occasion, he put 
forth an advertisement in such caustic and impru¬ 
dent terms as effectually drove away all com¬ 
petitors, and lie obtained but 120 guineas for 
this admirable series, which were afterwards 
placed in Mr. Angcrstein’s collection at the price 
of 1000* 

These were not all the mortifications the painter 
had to undergo. On the production of the “ March 
to Finchley” he dedicated the plate to the king, 
and the picture was submitted to his majesty’s in¬ 
spection. George II. was a brave soldier and an 
honest man, but no judge of any work either of 
art or humour. Expecting, perhaps, to see sonic 
warlike allegory, he was unluckily seized with the 
idea that the painter meant to ridicule his Guards, 
and ordered the picture out of his sight in terms 
to which Ilogarth gave the retort courteous, by 
substituting for his name that of the King of Prus¬ 
sia, “as an encourager of the arts.” This picture, 
considered his chef-d’oeuvre, being disposed of by 
lottery, Ilogarth presented the unsold chances to 
the Foundling Hospital, where it was consequently 
deposited and still remains. 

The Marriage a la Mode was shortly followed 
by the twelve plates of Industry and Idleness. 
As the former exposed the vices of high life, the 
latter were meant to convey similar instruction to 
the humbler classes. The artist announces them 
as being for use rather than ornament, and the 
execution in fact is inferior to the intention. 

In 1753 he gratified his old enemies and made 
a host of new ones by writing a hook. “ The 
Analysis of Beauty” drew upon him a storm of 
clamour. But, whatever may be the value of the 
theory which its purpose is to recommend, or 
however signal the failure which attended the 
author’s attempts to carry it into practice, it is a 
hook full of sound and acute observations upon art. 
It is difficult to believe, in perusing this and other 
writings which Hogarth has left, that lie was the 
illiterate man some of his biographers have repre¬ 
sented him. 

In 1757 he visited France, hut had only reached 
Calais when he was arrested and insulted, accord¬ 
ing to the then practice of “the politest nation in 
the world,” for making use of his sketch-book in a 
fortified town. This adventure lie lias commemo¬ 
rated ill his picture of “ Calais Gate,” one of 
the Lest of his works in point of colouring, though 
that is a quality in which lie is seldom deficient. 
In the following year he painted his “Sigis- 
munda,” an undertaking by which he gained 
nothing but vexation. Hogarth was accustomed, 
and not without cause, to attribute the depressed 
state of art in England to the indiscriminate pre¬ 
ference for everything foreign, and, being provoked 
at the price of four hundred pounds paid for the 
Sigisniunda reputed to be by Correggio, and 
purchased as such at Sir Luke Schailb’s sale, 

* Now in tho National Gallery. 
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he asserted in an evil hour that he would produce I 
one as good if any one would encourage him by as 
good a price. He was taken at his word by Sir 
Richard (afterwards Ijord) Crosvenor, who re- # 
turned the picture upon the artist’s hands accom¬ 
panied by an ungenerous and vulgar affront. That 
Hogarth had failed is not to be denied, but the 
savage criticism of Walpole is altogether gra¬ 
tuitous; and the rival picture, which'is in the col¬ 
lection at Clumber, is at best but the work of 
Furino, and may therefore justify the contempt of 
Hogarth for ignorant virtuosi, and the impudent 
tricks of picture-dealers. 

The last year of the reign of George II. is re¬ 
markable for the first exhibition of pictures by 
British artists, the preliminary step to the founda¬ 
tion of the Royal Academy of Arts. Hogarth had 
presented to the Foundling Hospital three of his 
best works—the March to Finchley already men¬ 
tioned ; Moses brought before l’liaraoh’s Daugh¬ 
ter, the most successful attempt he ever made out 
of his own style; and the noble whole-length 
portrait of the founder. Captain Coram. llayman 
and other artists had followed his example by 
similar benefactions; and the public interest was 
so strongly excited by the collection thus formed 
of the works of living painters, that an association 
of artists, wdio were now in the habit of meeting 
together for the purpose of drawing from the life, 
conceived that such an exhibition might be made 
profitable. To this scheme was added a revival of 
a plan, which had been several times agitated, for 
the establishment of a Royal Academy, which, as 
might he expected from his known opinions, met 
with the most, decided opposition from Hogarth. 
The latter part of the plau was therefore, from that 
and other causes, postponed; but the exhibition 
was opened in May, 17(50, and the profits devoted 
to the relief of distressed artists and their families. 
Thus far Hogarth gave his cordial support to the 
association, aud etched for them two keen vignettes 
emblematical of the misdirection of royal and 
public patronage, which adorn their catalogue for 
17(51. 

Hogarth’s works arc numerous. The four Elec¬ 
tion scenes, the Enraged Musician, the Distressed 
Poet, and England and France, arc among the 
principal of those not already noticed, which, 
through the medium of the graver, have given 
delight to thousands of all classes, from the palace 
to die cottage. In execution his engravings are 
somewhat coarse, and betray the marks of his 
early studies in the tut; but in forcible effect and 
freedom of handling they are unrivalled. The 
greater part of his published works arc by his 
own hand. Of his attempts in the epic style of 
painting a melancholy example may yet he seen in 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall—Paul before Felix—and two 
others which he presented to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital.* 

Hogarth died in 1764. His last years were 

* For tlie whole of tho tvorku of Hogarth, sue Illustrations of 
Hogarth by John Ireland. 
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disturbed by a quarrel with the notorious John 
Wilkes and his ally, the poet Churchill. The pen 
on one side and the pencil on the other were mer¬ 
cilessly applied ; and never did men of talent throw 
dirt rrfore unskilfully. 

The following just and eloquent character of 
this great man, as an artist, is from the pen of 
Mr. Allan Cunningham:*—“The character of 
William Hogarth, its nn artist, is to be gathered 
from numerous w r orks at once original and un¬ 
rivalled. His fame has down far and wide. His 
skill as an engraver spread his lame as a painter; 
and all who love the dramatic representation of 
actual life—all who have hearts to be gladdened 
by humour—all who are pleased with judicious 
and well-directed satire—all who are charmed 
with the ludicrous looks of popular folly;—and all 
who can he. moved with the pathos of human suf¬ 
fering, are admirers of Hogarth. That his works 
are unlike those of other men is his merit, and not 
his fault, lie belonged to no school of art—he 
was the produce of no academy—no man, living 
or dead, had any share in forming his mind or in 
rendering his hand skilful, lie. was the sponta¬ 
neous offspring of the graphic spirit of his coun¬ 
try, ns native to the heart of England as independ¬ 
ence is; and lie may he fairly called, in his own 
walk, the first-born of her spirit, lie painted life 
as he saw it. He gives no visions of by-gone 
things—no splendid images of ancient manners : 
he regards neither the historian’s page, nor the 
poet’s song; he wars contented with the occur¬ 
rences of the passing day, with the folly or sin of 
the hour; but to the garb or fashion of the 
moment he adds story and sentiment for all 
time.” 

As Sculpture had always languished in England 
even while painting hud flourished under Vandyke 
and his successors, we shall not be surprised to 
find it, during the earlier part of the period under 
consideration, in a still worse slate than the sister 
art; and, though the lasl thirty years produced 
some works of a superior order, yet we are in¬ 
debted for them exclusively to foreigners, and 
have no pretension to any proficiency of our own. 
During the reign of William and Mary it is diffi¬ 
cult to find even the name of a sculptor. John 
Busluicll, who executed the statues of the kings at 
Temple Bar, and Le Marchand, a native of 
Dieppe, who was much employed upon busts, 
seem to be the only artists in any credit. In the 
following reign the principal occupation as a 
sculptor was engrossed by Francis Bird, who had 
studied at Rome, and on his return distinguished 
himself by his monument to Dr. Busby in the. 
south transept of Westminster Abbey, a work so 
superior to anything he ever afterwards produced, 
that, coupled with the evident relationship of the 
figure to the French school, it raises a suspicion 
that he may have obtained the aid of some assist¬ 
ant more aide than himself. As a stone-carver he 
made himself useful to Sir Christopher Wren, and 

* Life of Hogarth. 
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executed the Conversion of St. Paul in the pedi¬ 
ment of the church, the bas-reliefs under the por¬ 
tico, and the group in front—ull despicable enough, 
though their offence is lessened by the situations 
in which they are placed. But his monuinents 
challenge examination. That to Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel, at Westminster, approaches the bathos of 
art; and it would be difficult to point out anything 
much worse than the bronze statue of Henry' YI. 
in the quadrangle of Eton College. If such be 
the demerits of the leading artist, for such he was, 
what must he the delinquencies of tlie rest ? The 
walls of Westminster Abbey may answer ; where 
the reader may turn his eyes upon the tomb of 
Dame Elizabeth Carteret in the north transept, as 
being more conspicuous, but perhaps not more 
barbarous than others, for a specimen ol taste, 
drawing, and execution which will not easily be 
paralleled in ancient, mcdueval, or modern art. 
From this state of degradation our monumental 
style was rescued by the arrival of three foreigners 
—Rysbrack, Scheennikers, and Roubilliac—whose 
names are familiar in English art, and who fill the 
history of our sculpture during the present period 
after the year 1720. 

These artists imported with them the style of 
sculpture which then flourished in France, and in 
which Coyscvox, Bouchardon, and Lc Moyne had 
followed Bernini, whose despotic influence over 
the arts hus already been noticed. Bernini pos¬ 
sessed a lively and fertile imagination. A certain 
ease in the conception and execution, an absence 
of study, and a want of correctness, are the cha¬ 
racteristics of his style as a sculptor. His dra¬ 
peries arc confused and fluttering, his expression 
savours of grimace, and hj| graces of affectation. 
He introduced trees and architecture in perspec¬ 
tive into his bas-reliefs; and represented clouds 
and draperies floating in the air. He neglected 
the models bequeathed to us by the ancients, and 
became himself the model of more bad scholars 
than any artist on record. Such was the style 
which infected the sculpture of all Europe, and 
took firm root in England through the influence of 
these three artists. Hitherto the character of our 
grand sepulchral monuments had been principally 
architectural. That of John Holies, Duke of New¬ 
castle, at Westminster, is perhaps the last of those 
tasteless heaps of marble which came into fashion 
under James I-., and is the joint production of 
Gibbs and Bird. On the first arrival of Rysbrack 
in England, being then a young man, he fell into 
the hands of Kent and Gibbs, who turned his 
talents to account by employing him as the statuary 
in monumental designs of which the architects 
took both the credit and the profit. But the sculp¬ 
tor soon learned his own value, and asserted the 
independence of his art, which he almost mono¬ 
polised during several years, until his supremacy 
was interrupted by the arrival of Scheemakers and 
Roubilliac. Rysbrack’s principal works are the 
monuments of Sir Isaac Newton and Lord Stan¬ 
hope, done in conjunction with Kent,—that of 


Prior, which bears also the name of Gibbs, and of 
which the bust is the work of Coyscvox,—and 
those of Admiral Vernon and Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
.all at Westminster; the statues of George II. at 
Greenwich, and Dr. Radcliffe at Oxford. lie also 
did several statues for Stourhead and Chiswick. 
His busts are numerous, and by far the best of 
his works, marked with great truth and character; 
and, as he was an accomplished workman, theij 
execution has scarcely been excelled. His larger 
works arc remarkable only for their insipidity. 

Peter Scheemakers was a native of Antwerp, and 
greatly inferior to cither of his contemporaries: lie 
is, in fact, a mere workman; but through his associa¬ 
tion with Kent, from whose design, as already men¬ 
tioned, be executed the statue of Sbakspeare, lie 
was thrust into considerable employment, and his 
works are much more numerous and important 
than his merit might warrant. His colleague, 
Laurent Delvaux, was perhaps the better artist of 
the two; but the name of Scheemakers obtained 
the notoriety. The monument of Dr. Chamber¬ 
lain, at Westminster, is marked as their joint pro¬ 
duction, and it is certain that one of the accessory 
figures is in a taste much superior to anything in 
those of Sheffield Duke of Buckingham, Sir 
Charles Watson, or Sir Charles Wager, which 
Scheemakers claims for his own. He also exe¬ 
cuted the monument of the Lord Chancellor 1-Iard- 
wicke at Wimpolc. 

Louis Francis Roubilliac, a native of Lyons, is 
incomparably the best artist of this trio, and, in¬ 
deed, one of the best the French school of this 
stamp ever produced. He was an enthusiast in 
his art, studied nature carefully, and worked his 
marble with unwearied diligence; and, what is not 
always the result, with success proportioned to 
liis pains. The execution of his drapery is asto¬ 
nishing, but it has the fault of being too often 
taken from the most disagreeable examples in 
nature, the folds being either heavy or meagre, 
frequently without a determined general form, ami 
hung on his figures with little meaning.* Such 
as it is, its exquisite finish will always deserve its 
share of praise. Roubilliac’s best work is tin- 
figure of Eloquence in the monument of John 
Duke of Argyll, at Westminster: had he never 
executed any other, it would have ranked him very 
high in the art, though it may not he fully appre¬ 
ciated by those who consider a servile imitation of 
the antique as the first step towards excellence in 
sculpture. Ilis statue of Sir Isaac Newton, at 
Cambridge, is scarcely equal to this, though it has 
contributed more to hflB fame. The well-known 
Nightingale monument displays his peculiar beau¬ 
ties and defects in a strong light. The design an 
imperfect metaphor—Death warded off by an arm 
of flesh. The execution of the skeleton, and the 
drapery in which it is enveloped, marvellous—the 
attitudes energetic, hut theatrical—the expression 
just, hut common and undignified. Roubilliac’s 
other principal works are the monuments of H«r- 

# Flaxmuu. 
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grave, Fleming, Handel, and Warren, at West- of symmetry, and sometimes even a principal 
minster; Bishop Hough’s, at Worcester; the figure is thus perched. The object seems to be, 
statue of Handel which he did for Vauxhall; and mistaking the reverse of wrong for right, to con¬ 
duit of Shakspcare, executed for Garrick, and now trust as strongly as possible with the stiff formality 
in the hall of the British Museum. Roubilliac of older date. A bust, a cherub, and a pyramid 
died in 1702: Rysbrack survived him unti*l770. on a shelf, arc frequently the. component parts of 
The general style of composition in the monu- 'smaller designs of this "class. It is remarkable 
ments ol this school is pyramidal, and this is,geiie- how often the figure of the person commemorated 
rally assisted by an actual pyramid or some object is either omitted or kept subordinate. There is 
of pyramidal figure which forms the background scarcely an example in these monuments of a 
against the wall. In front a triple pile of pedestal principal figure upright and in repose. In limi- 
supports a bust—or a principal figure reclines on billiac’s the figure of Humid is the only one which 
a sarcophagus flanked by allegorical personages— approaches to it; and there is one other at West¬ 
er personifications of the virtues or moral attri- minster of this period, that of Secretary Graggs, 
Imtes raise the bust of the deceased—or crown it— by Guclfi, an Italian sculptor patronised by Lord 
or display his medallion. Rysbrack seldom at- Burlington. 

tempts more than one allegorical figure—Roubilliac It is not to be supposed that the inljueneo of 

groups two ; weeping cherubs bang about the the leading artists should operate a sudden im- 
corncrs of the sarcophagi with a studied disregard protement on the popular taste in an art so much 
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Monument ok Sir 1’ktkr Whikkn, Westminster Aumky. 

in request as sculpture, of a certain class, was at either in design or execution; nay, even the copies 

this period. Before the reforms of Kent were of the antique are so monstrously wretched that 

generally established, there was an extensive one can hardly guess at their originals. I will 

demand for statues to adorn our gardens and not lay the blame of this prostitution of so line an 

pleasure-grounds. The west end of Piccadilly art entirely on its professors,—no, I rather uttri- 

was at this time a mart for the supply of these bute it to the ignorance and folly of the buyers, 

objects, and was lined with the yards and shops of who, being resolved to have statues in their gardens 

statuaries. What was the sort of ware in which at all events, first make a wrong choice, and then 

they dealt wc may learn from Ralph, who wrote in resolve to purchase their follies as cheap as pos- 

17dl. “Among a hundred statues,” says this siblc.” Long after this period there continued to 

critic, “you shall hardly sec one even tolerable be a depot at Hyde Park corner for leaden statues 
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of shepherds and shepherdesses, painted in colours, 
some of which may still be remembered lingering 
in the suburban gardens of the metropolis. Henry 
Chccre wits the presiding genius of this school of 
art. Roubilliac worked under him on hi'a first 
arrival in England; and it was on an order given 
to Cheere, in the way of trade , that his journeyman 
produced the statue of Handel, which first led him 
to fame. Charpentier was another dealer in these 
leaden figures, and was a pupil of Van Ost, the 
author of the equestrian statue of George I. in 
Lcicestcr-square. 

The art of engraving during the present period 
will not require any lengthened notice, for, although 
it produced some good and many useful engravers, 
yet there will be found few of any great eminence, 
and none of those remarkable productions which 
form epochs in art. In the early part of this 
period the new art of mezzotint principally occu¬ 
pied the attention of our own artists ; and Henry 
Luttrcll and Isaac Becket, who worked in con¬ 
junction, did much to improve it ; but it was first 
brought to perfection by William Smith, the pupil 
of Becket. The excellent adaptation of this art to 
portrait did not escape Sir Godfrey Knellcr. lie 
took Smith into his own house for the. purpose of 
employing him upon his works. It is not to he 
doubted that he improved himself greatly by the 
hints of that able artist; and his works, which are 
numerous, have seldom been equalled in tone and 
brilliancy. After Smith, Kncller employed John 
Simons, a native of Normandy. The two Fabers 
also distinguished themselves in mezzotint; the 
younger was second only to Smith. They arc fol¬ 
lowed by Williams and Lc Blon. The latter first 
tried the experiment of mezzotinting in colours. 
Edward Kirkall, known as an engraver of book¬ 
plates, also attempted to imitate coloured drawings 
by a mixture of etching, mezzotinting, and wood¬ 
blocks, which, like numerous other schemes for 
the same purpose, produced nothing of value. 

In the reigns of Queen Anne and George I. 
France supplied us with several good engravers. 
Simon Cribelin, a native of Blois, engraved the 
first complete set of the Cartoons. Gribclin is a 
finished workman, but he failed in imparting to 
his engravings anything of the real character of 
the master. He was followed, in 1719, by Nicholas 
Dorigny, who also engraved the Cartoons, but with 
very little success! The Transfiguration is the 
best work of this artist. About this time a set of 
the Duke of Marlborough’s battles was published, 
and it is remarkable that most of the artists em¬ 
ployed upon them were French. The principal 
was Claude Dubose, assisted by Du Gucmier, 
Beauvais, and Baron. Dubose also published a 
translation of Picart’s Religious Ceremonies, in 
which he w T as assisted by Gravelot and Scotin. 
Gravelot was an excellent draughtsman, and more 
employed in that capacity than us an engraver. He 
furnished many of the monuments and antiquities 
engraved by Vertue. Baron, who was a thorough 
master of his burin, engraved many considerable 
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pictures, and at a later period assisted Hogarth, 
with Ravcnct and Sullivan. 

John Kip, a Dutchman, who had arrived in 
. England soon after the Revolution, is known by 
the series of the palaces and mansions of England 
which lie engraved after the drawings of his coun¬ 
tryman, Leonard Knyff. They would be little 
worthy of notice as works of art, but, like the etch¬ 
ings of Hollar, are valuable to posterity as repre¬ 
sentations of remarkable scenes no longer in ex¬ 
istence. Van Gunst, though it docs not appear 
that he ever visited England, must not be omitted, 
since he principally employed himself for this 
country 1 'upon the works of Vandyke, of which 
drawings were made for him by Houbrukcn. Of 
the two Van der Gutches, whose works are very 
numerous in all departments of the art, the younger 
distinguished himself as an engraver of anatomy. 
He also executed .the plates from Sir James Thorn¬ 
hill’s paintings in the cupola of St. Paul’s, lluls- 
berg and Fourdrinierc arc well known for their 
share in the valuable architectural publications of 
this period, to some of which reference has been 
incidentally made ; John Pine for book-plates, 
many of which are of great merit. He engraved 
the ceremonies of the Order of the Bath, and ihe 
tapestry of the House of Lords, which now survives 
only in his representation. Arthur Pond, though 
little distinguished as an artist, is to be honourably 
mentioned for the share he took in producing that 
splendid monument of engraving, the Illustrious 
Heads by lloubraken. Thomas Wurlidgc prac¬ 
tised etching in a degree of perfection seldom at¬ 
tained. “Worlidge’s Gems” arc gems in them¬ 
selves. 

The last name to be recorded in this depart¬ 
ment* of the fine arts is that of George Vertue, an 
artist of great talent and unwearied industry, buL 
not more distinguished by his works as an en¬ 
graver than by his researches as an antiquary. 
He zealously devoted himself to the occupation of 
rescuing from obscurity not only the objects which 
merited illustration through the medium of the 
graver, but the facts and records which relate to 
the history of the arts in his native country from 
the earliest period to his own time. The labours 
of a life thus employed furnished the ore, which, 
refined and moulded by Horace Walpole, shines 
forth in the “ Anecdotes of Painting,” a work of 
which the intrinsic value is in no degree dete¬ 
riorated by the brilliancy with which it is invested. 
The laborious perseverance of the collector and 
the dazzling wit of the editor could scarcely per¬ 
haps have emanated from one mind :—their union 
has produced a w T ork unrivalled for the combina¬ 
tion of instruction and entertainment. The reader 
who turns back to these pages will see how much 
the history of the arts is indebted to George 
Vertue. 

The coinage of Queen Anne must not be omitted 
among the notices of art. It was the work ot 
Croker, an English medallist, second only 
Simon; and, in this department at least, native 
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artists have done honour to the country. Crokcr 
also executed a series of medals on the glorious 
events of Queen Anne’s reign. Of his coins the 
celebrated farthings are well known and of great 
scarcity, having been executed as pattern pieces 
and never issued. That with Peace in a chariot 
and the legend Pax missa per orbem, and those 
with Britannia under a porch are the linast and 
rarest* The only coinage of George l. is by the 
same artist. During the remainder of that and the 
succeeding reign it continued in a tolerable state, 
though declining. 

During the period between the Revolution and 
the accession of George IT!., Music made vast 
strides in the British dominions, and the improve¬ 
ment was equally observable in the church, the 
chamber, and the theatre. For this wc are partly 
indebted to Italy, which, from about the end of the 
seventeenth century, began to supply us with the 
compositions of her best musters, the study of 
which took some of the stiffness out of our English 
musicians, without impairing their native vigour : 
(hough to the powerful mind of our own highly- 
gifted countryman, Purcell,+ much of our advance 
is to be ascribed. He at once, in his secular 
music, pushed aside the formality of the old school, 
and Hik'd its place with easy graceful melody. 
But to the arrival in Loudon of the greatest musical 
genius that has yet appeared—Handel—are mainly 
to he attributed those improvements in our taste 
and style so manifest from the time when his com¬ 
positions began to he known and understood. 

Music received hut little encouragement from 
the court of William and Mary, during the greater 
part of whose joint reign the public mind was too 
much agitated by the consequences of the. Revolu¬ 
tion, and the intrigues more or less open and active 
of the Tory, or high-church, party, to bestow much 
attention on the. peaceful arts. \ Nevertheless, 
nearly tin 1 whole of those works of Purcell to 
which he chiefly owes his fame, namely, his dra¬ 
matic and other secular compositions, were created 
while the. House of Orange swayed the British 
sceptre. Much of his music in The Tempest, 
Diode sum, King Arthur, Don Quixote , Bondue.a, 
&c.; many of his cantatas, and other pieces pub¬ 
lished in the Orpheus Britannicus, are still as 
bosh and pleasing as at the time of their birth, 
and indeed are now more generally and highly ap¬ 
preciated ; the natural consequence of the in¬ 
creased prevalence of musical habits throughout the 
country. ' 

* These coins will be found al p. 727. 

I See Vol. iii. UNO. 

I William, however, was not insensible to the influence of modu¬ 
lated sounds. While Vriuco of Orange—Sir John Hawkins tells us— 
and deeply engaged in reflections on the critical situation of his 
affairs, he hud three choice musicians to play to him, whenever he 
"as disposed to he melancholy or over thoughtful. The taste of 
his consort does not uppear to have been very refined. When queen, 
she sent for Purcell and Mrs. Arabella Hunt, a famous singer of 
'hat day, that they might entertain her with some music. The lady 
tang several compositions by Purnell, who accompanied them on the 
harpMrhord; but her majesty, becoming tired of these, called on 
Mis. Hunt to sing the Scotch ballad, • Cold and raw,’ a command 
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Though, strictly speaking, wc cannot ascribe lo 
Purcell the first introduction of the English op era, 
yet we are indebted to him for having given such 
an interest to-that kind of entertainment as led to 
its subsequent establishment. It is true that 
D’Avcnant’s Circe, composed by Banister, Sliad- 
’ well’s Psyche, set by Lock, and Dryden’s Albion 
and Alhanius, the music by Grabut, one of the 
secoad Charles’s French favourites, were all pro¬ 
duced before Purcell had begun to compose for 
the stage : lmt of the first not a single vestige have 
we been able ■to find ; the second added nothing 
to Lock’s reputation, and is only known to anti¬ 
quaries ; and the last, of which a printed copy is 
sometimes to he met with, failed at the very onset, 
having been at once treated with the most de¬ 
served contempt. King Arthur, therefore (com¬ 
posed in 1(591), which is well known and highly 
esteemed by all real judges, and is yet, wholly or 
in part, occasionally performed, may be considered 
as the legitimate parent of the English opera. 
The lyric drama, however, in an English garb, 
made, hut slow progress, and nothing of the kind 
demanding our notice was produced till the year 
1727, when Gay brought out his Beggar's Opera. 
It is dillicult now to say which had most influence 
in the success of a work performed sixty-three 
nights consecutively—its subtle wit and concealed 
satire, the number of popular airs introduced in it, 
or the party-feeling raging at the time; but sub¬ 
sequently and at present the music is ils chief 
attraction* A void then of eleven years occurs. 
In 1738 appeared Milton’s ('mnus, ingeniously 
adapted to the stage by the Rev. Dr. Dalton, with 
music by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Arne. This placed 
the composer’s reputation on a linn basis. “ lie 
here introduced a style peculiarly his own. which, 
without pretending to the energy of Purcell or the 
dignity of Handel, was vigorous, gay, natural, and 
possessed such strong and distinctive features as 
formed an era in English 'music. There is a 
gruce, a lucid sweetness, and an eloquence in its 
melodies, which captivate the ear, and at the same 
time satisfy the imderstanding.”t We can only 
allude to Arne’s Arlaxerxes, as it w-as* composed 
two years after the period lo which we are confined ; 
but we may observe that it more than fulfilled the 
expectations which his Cumus hud led the public 
to indulge. 

Before the seventeenth century had drawn quite 
to a close, a taste for music had made consider¬ 
able progress in the metropolis, and perhaps also 
in the provinces. Public concerts, vocal and in¬ 
strumental, English and Italian, were frequently 
given in London, and seem to have been well 
attcuded, both as regards the quality and number 
of the auditors. Evelyn and Pepys, in their Me- 

slie immediately obeyed, accompanying herself on the lute, and not 
much to the gratification of the great English composer.— Hawkins's 
llist. iv. B. 

• Tin* celebrated l)r. Pepnsch furnished the overture, selected and 
adapted Hie airs, and wrote accompaniments to them. To thu latter 
some additions ha vis since been made. 

t liarmonicou, iii. 72, slightly nltered. 
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moirs, mention, in warm terms of praise, several 
performers whom they had heard, publicly and 
privately; but it is at the same time evident 
that a disposition in the upper ranks to patronise 
foreigners, merely because they were foreigners, 
in preference to native musicians, gained ground. 
This predilection, however, was not allowed to in¬ 
fluence our cathedral music ; for fashion, power¬ 
ful though it was, and always is, could not aforcc 
aliens into the ecclesiastical establishments; our 
church music, therefore, regularly proceeded 
towards that degree of perfection which it attained 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Among those who, at the period we have 
now reached, had distinguished themselves by 
their compositions for the church, and arc entitled 
to notice .here, are—Jeremiah Clarke,* a sweet and 
pathetic composer; the Rev. Ilcnry Aldrich,D.D., 
dean of Christ Church, whose scientific skill and 
superior judgment in music formed only a part of 
his almost universal knowledge; John Weldon ;f 
the Rev. Robert Creighton, 1).D., a canon of Salis¬ 
bury William Croft, Mus. !).,§ whose two 
splendid volumes of thirty-one anthems, contain 
some compositions that have never been surpassed, 
and which in style unite the older and more modern 
schools, exhibiting the severe science of the for¬ 
mer, and the melodious case of the latter; Mau¬ 
rice Greene, Mus. D.,|| author of forty admirable 
anthems, that are still in use in all our choirs, 
and will never fall into neglect so long as beautiful 
melody, most skilfully sustained by the richest 
harmony, shall find admirers; and William Boyce, 
Mns. 1).,^[ one of the ornaments of his country, 
whose numerous anthems and services, his ora¬ 
torio of Solomon and many other compositions, 
more especially the grand anthem performed 
annually at the Feast of the Sons of iho Clergy, 
are evidences of genius and ability of a very rare 
kind. 

The introduction of the Italian opera into Lon¬ 
don tended much to meliorate the English taste in 
music. It obtained a settlement by slow degrees, 
entering first, in 1103, in the form of intermezzi , 
or Italian interludes made up of singing and 
dancing. It next appeared in a mixed state, the 
music Italian, the text translated. In 1707 an 
entire opera was produced, in which Urbani, a 
male . soprano , and two foreign women, sang in 
Italian, while the other parts were sung to English 
words! In 1710, all prejudices against this exotic 
having been overcome, Almahide , wholly in 

* Organist to Queen Anne, and of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Clarke's 
mournful end was still more indicative than his music of a sensitive 
melancholy mind. Indulging a hopeless passion fur a very beautiful 
lady of superior rank, life became burdensome, and lie put a period 
to it in a moment of despair.— Hnwhiun't Uist. v. bb. 

+ Organist and ramposcr to Queen Anne, George I., and George11. 

| Son of Hint Bishop of Bath and Wells who aeeompunied Charles 
II. in his banishment. 

5 Organist, composer, and master of the children, to Queen Anne 
mid George I. 

|| Orgauist, composer, and master of the band, 1o George II., 
organist of Si. Paul's Cathedral, and professor of music to the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge. 

If Organist, composer, and master of the band, to George. 11. and 
George III. 
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Italian and performed by foreign singers only, was 
successfully brought out at the Queen’s Theatre, 
in the Hay market; and thenceforward the Italian 
opera firmly rooted itself in British ground. This 
immediately led to an event of the highest import¬ 
ance to the art—the arrival in London of George 
Frederick Handel, a young Saxon, then in his 
twenty-sixth year; and, as England became the 
country of his adoption—as he composed here all 
his great works without exception—here perma¬ 
nently resided nearly fifty years, amassed an inde¬ 
pendent fortune, breathed his last, and found a 
grave—wc feel an equitable right to claim lii.s 
works as British productions, and to consider him 
virtually, though not actually, as a countryman. 
Our title to his compositions is further strength¬ 
ened by the fact, that, till a few years since, 
scarcely one of them had been performed out of 
the British isles, though all were written more than 
eighty, and some much more than a hundred, 
years ago. 

The Italian theatre speedily was consigned to 
the able management of Handel, who there pro¬ 
duced fifteen of his best operas; hut he. was too 
independent in spirit to he regulated by the folly, 
to yield to the caprice, or to tolerate, the pride of a 
considerable portion of the nobility, who declared 
themselves his enemies; he consequently was 
obliged to withdraw from an enterprise in which 
lie had damaged his health and sacrificed nearly 
the whole of his fortune. But “out of evil some¬ 
times issues good,” and the undaunted genius im¬ 
mediately commenced his greatest works, his ora¬ 
torios, which were publicly performed under his 
own direction, and, though far from successful a:, 
first,* ultimately not only indemnified him for his 
former losses, but proved to him the source of con¬ 
siderable wealth, and immortalised his name. 

“ The oratorio; or sacred drama, was introduced 
into England in 1720, when Handel set list her— 
Racine’s tragedy abridged and altered by Mr. 
Humphreys—for the chapel of the Duke of Chan- 
dos (Pope’s Timovi) at Cannons. This, in 1731, 
was performed by the Children of the Chapel- 
Iioyui, at the house of their master, Bernard Gales. 
The next year it was publicly produced, by his 
majesty’s command, at the King’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket. The custom of performing oratorios 

* Incredible as il may appear, yet the fact seems to lie uml'' 
tiiable, that Theilnuinh, that sublime emanation of genius, lailea 
when, in 1741, it was performed in London for tho Brut linn' : 
but in Dublin, to.which eity the almost despairing composer .re¬ 
paired with liis matchless work, it received every proof of the hi-' 1 ' 
est admiration. Pope notices this in the Duueiod, where a represen¬ 
tative of the Italian Opera thus instructs Dillness :— 

But soon, ah soon, rebellion will commence. 

If Music meanly borrows aid from sense : 

Strong in new nrms, lo' giant Handel stands, 

Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands: 

To stir, to rouse, to shako the soul lie eomes, 

And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars's drums. 

Arrest him, empress, or you sleep no more 
She heard—ana grove him to lh’ Hibernian shore. 

The ‘new arms' were the Oratorios. On the return of Ilandcl to the 
British capital, llui public, relinked and corrected by the sister 
island, reversed their former decision, and. the composer then 
rously presenting his manuscript to the Foundling Hospital, *'"■ 
Messiah was performed annually for the beuellt ol‘ that charity, ami 
added to its funds the sum of 19,3001. 
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on the Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent is to be 
dated from 1737, from which time they were, with 
few intermissions, continued till very recently.”* 

An institution which much promoted the cause 
of music in England was founded, in 1710, under* 
the title of The Academy of Ancient Music, the 
object of which was, ‘the study and practice of 
vocal and instrumental harmony.’ Among the 
founders were Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Pepusch, Mr. 
Galliard, a good composer and possessed of lite¬ 
rary talents, and Mr. Gates of the Chapel-Royal, 
who were soon joined by Dr. Greene, together with 
other eminent professors. They collected a very 
valuable musical library, and had periodical per¬ 
formances at the great room in the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, at which assisted, either by their 
talents or purses, nearly all the best musi¬ 
cians and amateurs in London. The Academy 
subsisted, and produced the most beneficial effects 
on the art, till about the year 1793, when more 
fashionable, though not more useful, concerts 
caused its dissolution. Other smaller societies, 
having the same views, arose during the early 
part of the eighteenth century, of which a rather 
more than ample account is given in Hawkins’s 
History. 

In 1741 John Immyns, an attorney by profes¬ 
sion, was the means of establishing a club under 
the name of the Madrigal Society. At first it 
consisted chiefly of mechanics and small trades¬ 
men, who met every Wednesday evening to prac¬ 
tice those compositions for many voices called 
Madrigals, and to sing catfhes and glees. Iin- 
myns occasionally read them a lecture on some 
musical subject. The subscription was moderate 
and suited to the circumstances of the members. 
By degrees it assumed a somewhat higher charac¬ 
ter, hut seems to have been exposed to many vicis¬ 
situdes : it, however, triumphed over all difficul¬ 
ties, preserved a taste for an admirable species of 
music in which English composers have excelled 
in a remarkable degree,t and at the present 
moment (1840) is one of the most flourishing 
societies of vocal harmonists in Europe. 

Though the English opera made but little pro¬ 
gress, yet few dramas were produced without a 
ballad or two, furnished by the popular composers 
of the day. Among the contributors were Purcell, 
Kccles, Playford, Lcvcridgc, Harry Carey, George 
Haydon, and Arne. In the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century public gardens were opened, and 
much resorted to by persons of condition. Of 
these the earliest and best was the Spring Garden, 
mentioned in very encomiastic terms by Addison, 
in the Spectator, No. 383, which certainly existed 
in 1661, for Evelyn, in his Memoirs , says, under 
the date of July 2nd in that year, “ I went to see 
the new Spring Garden at Lambeth, a pretty con¬ 
nived plantation.” This, in 1730, in a much 
improved state, took the name of Vauxhall. \ 

* lVnny Cyclopaedia, Oratorio. 

T See vol. lii. p. 502. 

t The London Daily Post of May 2,1738, slates that, on the pre- 
fedinjf night, the spirited proprietor of the Gardens, Mr. Tyers, 
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Music was there, as well as at other places of the 
kind, ostensibly the chief attraction, and certainly 
many of the most pleasing English songs that 
have been preserved were composed for that very 
charming and unique place of amusement; and 
not a few of the best native performers of the last 
century there (irst made themselves known. The. 
success of Vauxlmll led to the building of Ranc- 
laglfc* a vast Rotunda, which in 1742 was opened 
as a promenade under cover, and immediately 
patronised by the upper classes, who, during the 
spring season,* for nearly fifty years, there assem¬ 
bled in crowds on the evenings of Mondays, Wed¬ 
nesdays, and Fridays in every week. A superior 
band attended, and, at first, music of a higher 
order was performed, including choruses from 
oratorios :f but, after a time, songs and other light 
compositions were found to he better suifed to the 
taste of so fashionable a company. These, how¬ 
ever, were, during many years, selected from the 
works of eminent composers, or written by such 
persons expressly for the place, and the perform¬ 
ers, both vocal and instrumental, were of the host 
kind ; so that Ranclagh (and also Vauxhall) may 
be considered as having contributed a fair propor¬ 
tion to the diffusion of musical taste in England. 

At the cluse of the seventeenth century and 
commencement of the eighteenth, a fierce contro¬ 
versy was waged on the question of “the Law¬ 
fulness of Music in Churches.” Much learning 
and no small portion of intolerance were, dis¬ 
played : the pens of skilful polemics were actively 
engaged in the dispute; hut the public could detect 
no wickedness in harmony, though they were able 
to discover much mischief in the excesses of puri¬ 
tanical zeal; so the organists continued to play 
and the singers to chant, till at length they silenced 
their oppugners. 

There were during this period some very able 
writers on the science of music. The Rev. Dr. 
Holder,! in his Treatise on the Natural Grounds 
and Principles of Harmon;/, renders the philoso¬ 
phical theory of sound and’ the doctrine of inter¬ 
vals perfectly intelligible to the general reader, 
whom he enables easily to make himself master of 
these subjects without possessing any mathematical 

placed there u statue, of Handel, executed by lloubilline. This admi¬ 
rable piece of .sculpture, with which few are u nun pi united, was the 
source of the following lines, written at the time 

That Orpheus moved a prove, or rock, or stream, 

Jlj music's power, will not a fiction seem; 

For here as grout a miracle is shown— 

A Handel breathing, though transformed to stone. 

In Manning and llrav’s Surrey is the following remark on this 
statue " This is said to have been the first puhlie display of that 
artist’s abilities. The figure is small, owing to there not being a 
block of marble in England at that time suflicient to supply a figure 
as large as the life. It was carved in the present dwelling-house 
fi.e. at Vauxhall], where Mr. llaudel sat to the artist; and so accurate, 
was the resemblance, that a person who liud never seeu him before 
dicovered him one niglit whilst walking in the Garden.” (iii. 491.) 

* Erected on the ground which had been the garden of the Vis¬ 
count Uauelngh who was one of the ministers of Charles II. Tim 
building was taken down many years ago, and the handsome gar¬ 
dens, adjoining those of Chelsea College, are now covered with 
houses. 

I l>r. liurney, in 11 con's Cyclop. 

t William Holder, D.P. F.R.S., sub-dean of the Chapel ltojal. 
lie was also the composer of several of the anthems in the Tudway 
Collection in the British Museum. 
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knowledge whatever. This treatise was first pub- 
lished in 1694, hut a corrected edition was priuted 
in 1731. 

A Treatise on Music ., Speculative, Practical, 
and Historical, appeared in 1721, by Alexander 
Malcolm, A.M.,* which at the time it was written 
was by far the dearest and most instructive work 
on the subject that had ever issued from the press 
The author evidently was a learned and scientific 
man, one who thought for himself, and more free 
from musical prejudices than most of those who 
preceded him in the same line. ' 

J)r. Fepuschf published, in 1731, A Treatise 
on Harmony, which long continued to be the text¬ 
book of studious young musicians, and ought still 
to be read by them ; for, though the author is on 
some poipts rather bigotted, and does not express 
himself in the clearest language, yet his theory 
and rules of composition are irreproachable, and 
his examples clear and well chosen. 

' The Harmonics, or the Philosophy of Musical 
Sounds, by the Rev. Dr. Smith,} is a profound 
work of high authority, and was long read as a 
class-book at Cambridge. But to understand it a 
preparatory course of mathematical studies is in¬ 
dispensable : indeed, to enter fully into the learned 
author’s reasonings, a knowledge of the higher 
branches of mathematics is found so necessary that 
the readers of the work—at least the professional 
readers—are very few in number. 

Charles Avison, organist of Newcastlc-on-Tyne, 
gave to the world, in 1752, An Essay on Musical 
Expression, a critical work, written in an easy 
manner, displaying a full knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject, and no small share of acumen. In this he 
is said to have been assisted by Dr. Brown,§ the 
celebrated author of The Estimate of the Manners 
and Principles of the Times, lie was a good 
practical musician, and published Twenty-six 
Concertos for a band, which were long admired, 
and possess much merit. Ill's partiality for Mar¬ 
cello and Geminiani—the latter his master—be¬ 
trayed him into the error of disparaging the in¬ 
comparable Handel. This, and some other mis¬ 
takes, drew upon him an attack—a somewhat 
illiberal one—by Dr. William llayes.|| Avison 
replied to this, and indiscreetly let his opponent 
know that he felt the pungency of his remarks. 
To the second edition of Avison’s Essay is ad¬ 
joined a learned and clever letter addressed to him, 

‘ Concerning the Music of the Ancients,’ by the 
Rev. Dr. Jortin. 

A few far separated names, and a still smaller 
number of distinct facts, make up the history of the 

* Or tills writer scarcely any information seems attainable. Dr. 
Burney says that " Chambers, in the first edition of bis ('ydopa-dia, 
was indebted to Malcolm for most of liis musical articles.” 

t John Christopher Pcpuscli, Mug. D., F.K.S., Organist of the 
Charter House, it Prussian by birth, wlm early settled in this coun¬ 
try. Ilia account of the Genera if the Ancients, and of their 
musical scale, is priuted in the Philosophical Transactions for 1740. 
Robert Smith, 1).I),, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

I.ife of Urown, in Anderson's Poets, vol. x. 

|| The eminent Oxford Professor of Music, and composer of much 
fine church music, and many charming glees, Dec. 
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Mathematical and Physical Sciences in England to 
the date to which our previous notices have car¬ 
ried it—the latter part of the fifteenth century * 
Nor from that date to the age of Bacon, or 
' throughout the era of the Tudors, have we per¬ 
haps so many as a dozen English names of any 
note to show in this department. Yet before the 
end oLthe sixteenth century scientific speculation 
and experiment were busy in all the principal 
countries of continental Euro]>e, and the first steps 
in the march of discovery had already been taken 
in various directions. In pure science, trigono¬ 
metry, of which the foundations had been laid 
in the middle ages by the Arabian geometers, had 
been brought almost to the state in which it still 
remains by Purhach and his much more illustrious 
pupil John Muller (Regiomontanus) ; Midler had 
also created a new arithmetic by the invention of 
decimal fractions : algebra, known in its ele¬ 
ments since the beginning of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, had been carried to the length of cubic equa¬ 
tions by Fcrrco, Tartalea, and Cardan, and of 
biquadratic by Cardan’s pupil, Ludovico Ferrari, 
and had acquired all the generalization of expres¬ 
sion it yet possesses in the hands first of SlifeLs, 
and soon after of Victa. The true system of the 
universe had been revealed by Copernicus; and 
Tycho Brahe, although rejecting the hypothesis of 
his predecessor, as well as clinging to the old 
superstitions of astrology, had both wonderfully im¬ 
proved the instruments and the art of observation, 
and had greatly enlarged our knowledge of the 
heavens. The variatjpn of the compass had been 
observed by Columbus; in mechanics, the theory 
of the inclined plane had been investigated by 
Cardan, the pulley had been explained by Ulmldi, 
and some cases of the composition -of forces, and 
other propositions in statics, bad been solved by 
Slovinus; in optics, the use of spectacles, which 
can he traced hack to the early part of the four¬ 
teenth century, had been followed by the discovery 
of the crystalline lens of the eye by Maurolicu, 
and the invention of the camera obsoura by Bap- 
tista della Porta. The purely physical sciences 
had also made considerable advances. Mondinu of 
Bologna, who has been called the father of modern 
anatomy, had set the example of the practice o! 
dissection so early as the year 1315; and tin- 
knowledge of the structure of the human body, 
and of its functions; had been prosecuted since his 
time with great success both in Italy and France 
by Achillini, Bercngcr (Carpi), Jacques Bubuis 
(Silvius), Charles Etienne (Stephanus), and espe¬ 
cially by Yesalius, Fallopius, and Eustachiiw, 
whose celebrated Anatomical Tables, completed in 
1552, were still the most perfect that had yet been 
produced when they were first published more 
than a century and a half after the author’s death. 
In medicine, the Hippocratic method, revived by 
Nicolas Leoniccnus before the end of the fifteenth 
century, had been cultivated and advanced by 
)op, Ruel, Gonthier, Fuchs, and others; and con* 

* Seevol.ii.l>.208. 
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sidcrable progress had even been made in eman¬ 
cipating the art from authority, and founding a 
new school on the basis of experience and common 
sense, or at least independent speculation, by 
Femcl, Argentier of Turin, and, above all, by the* 
original and enterprising, though unregulated 
genius of Paracelsus. Conrad Gcsner, Rondelet, 
and Aldrovandus, by the large additions tliev had 
made to the facts collected by Aristotle, Pliny, 
Lilian, and other ancient writers, and by their 
attempts at classification and system, had more 
Ilian laid the foundations of modern zoology. In 
botany, Otto Brunfels of Strasburg had published 
bis magnificent Herbarum Eiconcs , which has 
been regarded as leading the way in the restora¬ 
tion of the science; the Toutc opened by him bad 
been farther explored by Ruel and Fuchs, already 
mentioned (the latter the name commemorated in 
the well-known Fuchsia), by Matthioli, and others; 
Conrad Gcsner had, about the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century, not only collected and arranged all 
the knowledge of his predecessors, but had given 
a new form to the science by his 'own discoveries; 
many accessions to his lists had been contributed 
by Dodocns (Dodomens), Cmsalpinus, John and 
Caspar Bauhin, and especially by l’Ecluse (Clu- 
sius); and before the end of the century the first 
natural system of plants had been devised and 
published by Lobel. Finally, chemistry, in which 
numerous facts had been long ascertained by 
Roger Bacon, Geber and the other Arabian physi¬ 
cians, Raymond Lully and the other alchemists, 
had been cultivated in later times by Basil Valen¬ 
tine (the discoverer of antimony), George Agricola 
(who first mentions bismuth), and Paracelsus (in 
whose writings we find the first notice of zinc), 
and in the hands of Dornacus, Crollius, and Bar- 
tholetus had begun to assume the rudiments of a 
scientific form ; and the remarkable work of 
Agricola l)e Re M (’tallica, first published in 
1546, followed as it w r as, before the end of the 
century, by the writings and researches of Ercher, 
Fachs, and Palissy (the great improver of the 
manufacture of enamelled pottery), may be said to 
have already established the science of mineralogy, 
and also to have furnished some indications of that 
of geology. 

In England, meanwhile, much of this progress 
that had been made in other countries probubly 
remained unknown. We have most to boast of in 
the physical sciences; medicine was both prac¬ 
tised and taught on the revived principles of the 
ancient physicians, in the early part of the six¬ 
teenth century, by the learned Linacrc, the trans¬ 
lator of Galen, the founder of the medical lecture¬ 
ships at Oxford and Cambridge, and the first pre¬ 
sident of the College of Physicians, which was 
incorporated by Henry VIII. in 1518; some 
valuable works on botany and zoology were pub¬ 
lished in the latter half of the century by William 
Tnmcr, particularly the earliest English Herbal, 
the first part of which appeared at London in 
Bj51, the second and third at Cologne in 1562 


and 1568;* the north and south poles of the 
magnet are described by Robert Norman, a writer 
on navigation, in 1581; and at the head of the 
modern sciences of navigation and electricity 
stands the name of Dr. William Gilbert, whose 
treatise Do Magneto published in 1600, afforded 
one of the most remarkable specimens that had 
then appeared both of ingenious experiinentin 
and,of sound inductive reasoning. To Gilbert 
is assigned the invention of artificial magnets. In 
the pure sciences, and those more immediately 
dependent ujtm mathematics, we did very little 
during this period. Cuthbcrt Tonstall or Tun- 
stall, Bishop of London, and afterwards of Durham, 
published a Latin Treatise on Arithmetic (l)c 
Arte Supputandi) at London, in 1522, which was 
frequently reprinted abroad in the course of tin? 
century. This performance so far from contain¬ 
ing anything new, scarcely attempts even to ex¬ 
plain the principles of the old rules and processes 
which it details and exemplifies; but it has the 
merit of a simplicity and a freedom from extrane¬ 
ous matter which were very rare in that agc.t 
From wKat Tonstall says in the dedication of his 
book to his friend, Sir Thomas More, it would 
appear that, like almost every other nation in 
Europe, we were already possessed of arithmetical 
manuals in the vernacular tongue, though of a 
very low order. Of much greater importance 
were various works produced about the same date, 
or a little later, by William Ilccorde, the phy¬ 
sician. “ lie was the first,” says the authority to 
which we have just referred, “ who wrote on arith¬ 
metic in English (that is, anything of a higher cast 
than the works mentioned by Tonstall); the first 
who wrote on geometry in English; the first who 
introduced algebra into England; the lirst who 
wrote on astronomy and the doctrine of the sphere 
in English; and, finally, the first Englishman 
(in all probability) who adopted the system of 
Copernicus.” J Rccorde’s Ground of Arts, a 
treatise on arithmetic, first published in 1551, was 
many times reprinted, and kept its ground as a 
common schoolbook till the end of .the seven- 
tenth century. His Pathway to Knowledge, also 
first printed in 1551, is a treatise of practical 
geometry, but containing also an account of the 
theorems in the first four books of Euclid, though 
without the demonstrations. His Castle of Know¬ 
ledge, published in 1556, is a treatise on astro¬ 
nomy, both theoretical and practical; and it is 
in this work that Recorde shows himself, in the 
w'ords of the writer before us, “ as much of a 
Copernican as any reasonable man could well be 
at the time; at least as much so (in profession) as 
was Copernicus himself, who makes no decided 
declaration of belief in his own system, but says, it 

• Lobel, also, already mentioned, though a Fleming by birth, 
spent tho latter years of his life in England, where James I. guui 
him the appointment of royal botanist. 

t Notiees of English Mathematical and Astronomical writers 
between the Norman Conquest and the year lflOu, in Companion 
to the Almanac for 1837, p. 80. 

t Ibid. An interesting account of llecordc’s various works fol¬ 
lows, pp. 30—37, 
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is by no means necessary that hypotheses should be 
true, or even probable,—it sufllices that they make 
calculation and observation agree.”* Recorde’s 
Whetstone of Wit, first published in 1553, is a 
treatise of algebra, although the author does not 
use that name except in calling the application of 
indeterminate numbers to the solution of equations 
“ the rule of Algebcr.” “ In this treatise,” says 
the writer of the Notices, “he appears to have 
compounded, for the first time, the. rule for ex¬ 
tracting the square roots of multi-nomial alge¬ 
braical quantities, and also to have 1 first used the 
sign = . In other respects he follows Scheubel, 
whom he cites, and Stifel, whom he docs not cite. 
There is nothing on cubic equations, nor does he 
appear to have known anything of the Italian alge¬ 
braists.Rccorde was one of the first who 

had a distinct perception of the difference between 
an algebraical operation and its numerical inter¬ 
pretation, to the extent of seeing that the one is 
independent of the other; and also he appears to 
have broken out of the consideration of integer 
numbers, to a much greater extent than his con¬ 
temporaries.” In his perception of general results 
connected with the fundamental notation of algebra, 
this writer conceives Rccorde to show himself 
superior even to Victa himself, though of course 
immeasurably below the Italian in the invention of 
means of expression. “All his writings considered 
together,” it is added, “ Rccorde was no common 
man. It is evident that he did not write very 
freely at first in English, but his style improves 
as he goes on. His writings continued to the end 
of the century to be those in common use on the 
subjects on which he wrote, though we must 
gather this more from the adoption of ideas and 
notation than from absolute citation.”f Another 
English Coperniean of this early date was John 
Field, the author of an Ephcmeris for 1557, pub¬ 
lished in the preceding year. In the earliest Eng¬ 
lish work on cosmography, nevertheless, “The 
Cosmographical Glass, compiled by William Cun¬ 
ningham,” London, 1559, the system taught is 
that of Ptolemy, nor is the least hint of that of 
Copernicus to be found in the book. \ In 1573 
was published the first English translation of 
Euclid, professedly by the famous John Dee, the 
astrologer and soi-disant magician, but commonly 
believed to have been actually the performance of 
Sir Henry Billingsley, whom, however, the writer 
of the Notices before us supposes to have been a 
pupil of Dec, who only executed the more me¬ 
chanical part of the undertaking, working under 
his master’s general, if not special, instructions. 
The first Latin translation of the Elements of 
Euclid, that of Catnpanus, had appeared at Venice 
in 1482 (the original Greek not having been 
printed till 1530); and the only translations into 
any modern European tongues which preceded 
that of Dec were, that of Tartalea into Italian, 
Venice 1543; those of Scheubel of the 7th, 8th, 

* C.om]Kiiii«u 1u tin .Murmur, lor iHli”, j>. 36. 

t lit. l>. 37. J Id. pp. 35 nnil 37. 


and 9th books, and of Holtzmann of the preceding 
six, into German, Augsburg, 1562 and 1565; and 
that of Henrion into French, Paris, 1565 (as is 
supposed). Dee’s translation appears cither to 
' have been made from the original, or at least to 
have been corrected by the Greek text. It “ con¬ 
tains,” says the writer before us, “ the whole of the 
fifteen,books commonly considered as making up 
the Elements of Euclid, and forms the first body 
of complete mathematical demonstration which 
appears in our language. For, though the works 
of Recorde’wcre much less dogmatical than the 
elementary schoolbooks of the eighteenth, and (for 
the most part) of the present century, yet they 
artakc of the character which they tended per- 
aps to perpetuate, and in many instances tench 
rules without demonstration, or with at most a 

rough kind of illustration.The appearance 

of Euclid in an English form probably saved the 
credit of the exact sciences, and in this point of 
view Dee and Billingsley have exercised a material 
and beneficial influence upon their favourite pur¬ 
suits.” * Of Dec’s works the greater number still 
remain in manuscript; among those that have 
been published aTC a Latin treatise on Parallax, 
and a preface to Field’s Ephcmeris for 1557 (men¬ 
tioned above) from which latter it appears that 
Dee also was a Coperniean. Contemporary with 
this mathematician was Leonard Diggcs, who died 
in 1574, after having published various works, 
most of which were republished, with additions, 
by his son Leonard Diggcs, who lived till 1595. 
The writings of both father and son relate for the 
most part to mensuration and the art of war, and 
arc characterised by the application of arithmetical 
geometry in these departments. One, a work of 
Thomas Diggcs, entitled Mac sive Scalue Mathe¬ 
matical ’, 1573, being a tract upon parallaxes, 
undertaken at the suggestion of Lord Burleigh, in 
consequence of the appearance of the remarkable 
new star discovered the preceding year by Tycho 
Brahe in the constellation Cassiopeia, “ is,” says the 
author of the Notices, “ the first work of an Eng¬ 
lish writer in which we have noticed anything on 
spherical trigonometry, and the writings of Coper¬ 
nicus are more than once referred to as the source 
of this subject.” From some passages, Thomas 
Digges appears, this writer thinks, “ to have been 
a believer in the real motion of the earth, and not 
merely an admirer of the system of Copernicus as 
an explanatory hypolhesis.”t On the. whole it 
may be said that nearly the whole history of the 
advancement of English mathematical science in 
the sixteenth century is connected with the names 
of Rccorde, Dee, and Digges. If a judgment 
might be formed from some works published 
between 1580 and 1600, the author of the Notices 
is inclined to suppose that, instead of making any 
progress, science rather declined among us m 
that interval. “ The writers,” he observes, 

“ seem to have abandoned what hud been newly 

* Companion to llie Al.nanae for 1H37, p. 3!'. 

t Id. pp. 10, 41. 
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introduced, and to have betaken themselves to 
older authors and other notions.” Among the 
productions in question are, the Mathematical 
Jewel, hy John Blagravc, of Reading, 1585, a 
treatise on a new mathematical instrument, appa¬ 
rently a projection of the sphere, for the con¬ 
struction of problems in astronomy, which pro¬ 
ceeds upon the Ptolemaic system of the* world, 
gnd does not contain a hint of the Copcrnican, 
although Copernicus is several times alluded to as 
an observer; a work on the projection of the 
sphere, described as “very poor and insufficient,” 
published in 1590, by Thomas Hood, the inventor 
of an astronomical instrument called Hood’s Staff; 
M. Blundevilc’s Exercises, containing six treatises 
on arithmetic, cosmography, &c., 1594, in which 
is found a set of tables of sines, tangents, and 
seconds, being the first printed in England, but 
the author of which expressly denounces the 
Copcrnican system of theWorld as a “ false supposi¬ 
tion,” although he admits that by help of it 
Copernicus had “made truer demonstrations of the 
motions and revolutions of the celestial spheres 
than ever were made before;” and various works 
by a Thomas Hill, one of which, The. School of 
Skill, London, 1599, is described as “an account 
of the heavens and the surface of the earth, replete 
with those notions on astrology and physics which 
arc. not very common in the works of Rccorde or 
Bluwlcvile.” * Hill notices the scheme of Py¬ 
thagoras and Copernicus, by which, as he expresses 
it, they “ took the earth from the middle of the 
world, and placed it in a peculiar orb.” “ But,” 
lu* adds, “ overpassing such reasons, lest hy the 
newness of the arguments they may offend or 
trouble young students in the art, we therefore (by 
true knowledge of the wise) do attribute the 
middle seat of the world to the earth, and appoint 
it the centre of the whole.” 

But the daylight that had already arisen on the 
continent of Europe was soon to visit our island. 
The next age, in which Galileo, and Kepler, and 
Descartes, and Torricelli, and Pascal, and Huy- 
&cns, revolutionised the entire structure and dia¬ 
meter of the mathematical and mathematico- 
physical sciences abroad, was ushered in among 
m hy the bold speculations of Bacon and the bril¬ 
liant inventions of Napier. Of what has been 
railed the Baconian philosophy, and the amount of 
the effect it may be supposed to have had in im¬ 
pelling and directing the progress of science, we 
have already spoken.t The writings of Bacon 
probably did more service by exciting and diffusing 
the spirit of scientific observation and research, 
than by any new light they afforded for its guid¬ 
ance, which in truth was no more than it must 
have furnished to itself as soon as it was fairly 
awakened and engaged in operating. At all events, 
neither the pure sciences of figure and number, 
nor even those of the mixed sciences that have 
hren chiefly advanced by the aid of mathematics 

* Companion to the' Almanac for 1637,11.43. 

t Scu vol. iii. 1 
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and calculation, among which are astronomy, me¬ 
chanics, and all the principal branches of what is 
commonly called natural philosophy, can well 
have received cither impulse or direction from 
Bacon, who was not only entirely unacquainted 
with geometry and algebra, but evidently insen¬ 
sible even of their value or their use. Of those 
mathematical and analytical investigations which 
arc .the chief glory of the science of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, there is not the 
slightest anticipation in Bacon, nor any direction 
or suggestion* hy which they could have been 
at all promoted. Napier’s great invention of 
logarithms, on the. contrary, lias from his own 
dav to the present hour been one of the most 
active and efficient servants of all the sciences de¬ 
pendent ujHm calculation; nor could those of them 
in which the most splendid triumphs Have been 
achieved have possibly been carried to the heigliL 
they have reached without its assistance. The 
Mirijid Lnijaritlmorum Cammis Dmripliu was 
published by Napier at Edinburgh in a small 
quarto volume in the year 1014; and logarithms 
received their improved form, or that in which wc 
now possess them, from their inventor and his 
friend Henry Briggs, in the same, or the following 
year, although they were not partially published in 
that form till 1018, after the death of Napier, by 
Briggs, by whom the calculations had been per¬ 
formed. “ Many inventions,” says a late distin¬ 
guished historian of science, “ have been eclipsed 
or obscured by new discoveries, or they have been 
so altered hy subsequent improvements that their 
original form can hardly be recognised, and, in 
some instances, has been entirely forgotten. This 
has almost always happened to the discoveries 
made at an early period in the progress of science, 
and before their principles were fully unfoldqjl. 

It has been quite olhcnvisc with the invention of 
logarithms, which came out of the hands of the 
author so perfect that it has never yet received but 
one material improvement.—that which it derived, 
as has just been said, from the ingenuity of his 
friend in conjunction with his own. Subsequent 
improvements in science, instead of offering any 
tiling that could supplant this invention, have, only 
enlarged the circle to which its utility extended. 
Logarithms have been applied to numberless pur¬ 
poses which were not thought of at the time of 
their first construction. Even the sagacity of the 
author did not see the immense fertility of the 
principle he had discovered: he calculated his 
tables merely to facilitate arithmetical, and chiefly 
trigonometrical computation; and little imagined 
that he was at the same tirfle constructing a scale 
whereon to measure the density of the strata of the 
atmosphere and the heights of mountains, that lie 
was actually computing the areas and the lengths 
of innumerable curves, and was preparing for a 
calculus which was yet to be discovered many 
of the most refined and most valuable of its re¬ 
sources. Of Napier, therefore, if of any man, it 
may safely be pronounced, that Ida name will never 
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be eclipsed by any one more conspicuous, or his 
invention superseded by anything more valuable.”* 
In the same volume yvith his logarithms Napier 
gave to the world the two very elegant and useful 
trigonometrical theorems known by his name. 

Of the other English mathematicians of this 
age, Harriot, Briggs, and Horrocks may be men¬ 
tioned as the most famous. Thomas Harriot, who 
died in 1621, is the author of a work on algebra 
(Artis Analytical Praxis ), not published till ten 
years after his death, which makes an epoch in 
the history of that science, explaining in their full 
extent certain views first partially propounded by 
Vieta, and greatly simplifying some of the opera¬ 
tions. To Harriot we also owe the convenient 
improvement of the substitution of the small for 
the capital letters which had been used up to this 
time. It appears, too, from his unpublished 
papers preserved at Pctworth (formerly the scat of 
his patron the Earl of Northumberland), that he is 
entitled to a high place among the astronomers of 
his day, having, among otheT things, discovered 
the solar spots before any announcement of them 
was made by Galileo, and observed the satellites 
of Jupiter within a very few days after Galileo 
had first seen thcm.t Henry Briggs, besides 
the share he had, as mentioned above, in the im¬ 
provement of logarithms, is entitled to the 
honour of having made a first step towards what is 
called the binomial theorem in algebra, finally dis¬ 
covered by Newton. He died in 1630. His 
Trigommdria Britannic.a, or tables of the loga¬ 
rithms of sines, &c. (in the preface to which is 
his distant view of the binomial theorem), was 
published in 1633, by his friend Henry Gelli- 
brand, who had been for some time associated 
with him in the calculation of the logarithms. 
Samuel Horrocks, or Horrox, a native of Toxteth, 
near Liverpool, was an astronomer of remarkable 
genius, who died in 1641, at the early age of 
twenty-two. He was the first person who saw the 
planet Venus on the body of the sun : his account 
of this observation (made 24th November, 1639) 
was printed by Hevelius at the end of his Mercu- 
rius in Sola Visas , published at Dantzig in 1662. 
But Horrocks is principally famous in the history 
of astronomy as having anticipated, hypothetically, 
the view of the lunar motions which Newton after¬ 
wards showed to be a necessary consequence of 
the theory of gravitation. This discovery was 
given to the world by Ur. Wallis, in u collection 
of Horrocks’s posthumous papers which he pub¬ 
lished at London in 1672. It had been origin¬ 
ally communicated by Horrocks in a letter (which 
has also been preserved, and is to be found in 
some copies of Wallis’s publication) to his friend 
William Crabtree, whose fate, as well as genius, 
was singularly similar to his own. Crabtree was 

• Playfair's Dissertation on the Progress of Mechanical and Phy¬ 
sical Science (in Enrycloiwdia ltritannica), y. 44ft. 

t These facts, ascertained from the examination of Harriot’s 
papers, then in possession of the Uarl of Egremout. were lirst staled 
by Zaeh in the Astronomical Ephciueru of the tierliu Royal Society 
of Science! for 1768. 


a clothier at Broughton, near Manchester, and had 
made many valuable astronomical observations (a 
portion of which have been preserved and printed) 
when he was cut off only a few months after his 
friend Horrocks, and about the Bame early age. 
Another member of this remarkable cluster of 
friends, whom a common devotion to science 
united* at a time when the fiercest political heats 
were occupying and distracting most of their coun¬ 
trymen, was William Gascoigne, of Middleton, in 
Yorkshire, who also died very young, having been 
killed, about two years after the decease of Hor¬ 
rocks and Crabtree, fighting on the royalist side, 
at the battle of Marston Moor. He appears to 
have first used two convex glasses in the tele¬ 
scope, and to have been the original inventor 
of the wire micrometer and of its application 
to the telescope, and also of the application of 
the telescope to the quadrant. A fourth of these 
associated cultivators of science in the north of 
England was William Milboum, who was curate 
of Branccspeth, near Durham, and who is stated 
to have made his way by himself to certain of the 
algebraic discoveries first published in Harriot’s 
work, and likewise to have, by his own observa¬ 
tions, detected the errors in the astronomical tables 
of Lansherg, and verified those of Kepler. The 
names of several other astronomical observers of 
less eminent merit who existed at this time in 
England have also been preserved; among which 
may he particularised that of Jeremiah Shackerly, 
the author of a work entitled Tabula; Brilannicrr, 
published at Isondon in 1653, which is stated to 
have been compiled mostly from papers left by 
Horrocks that were, afterwards destroyed in the 
great fire of 1666* Nor ought we to pass over 
the name of Edmund Gunter, the inventor of the 
useful wooden logarithmic scale still known by his 
name, suid also of the sector and of the common 
surveyor’s chain, and the author of several works, 
one of which, his Canm Trianyulorum , first pub¬ 
lished at London in 1620, is the earliest printed 
table of logarithmic Bines, &c., constructed on 
the improved or common system of logarithms. 
Briggs’s tables, as has been stated above, were not 
printed till 1633. Gunter also appears to have 
been the author of the convenient terms cosine, 
cotangent, &c., for sine, tangent, &c., of the com¬ 
plement. “ Whatever, in short,” as has been ob¬ 
served, “ could be done by a well-informed and 
ready-witted person to make the new theory of 
logarithms more immediately available in practice 
to those who were not skilful mathematicians, was 
done by Gunter.”t He has moreover the credit 
of having bccu the ijrst observer of the important 
fact of the variation of the compass itself varying- 
Another eminent English mathematician of this 
age was John Greaves, the author of the first good 
account of the Pyramids of Egypt, which he visited 

* See a notice of these English astronomers of thp earlier half of 
the seventeenth century, in an article on Horrocks in the 1 eon) 
Cyclopedia, xii. 305. 

f Penny Cyclopaedia, xi. 497. 
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in 1638, and of various learned wprks relating to the 
Oriental astronomy and geography, and the weights 
and measures of the ancients. He died in 1652. 
Briggs, Gunter, Gellibrand, and Greaves were all 
at one time or other professors in the new estn-* 
blishment of Gresham College, London, which 
may be regarded as having considerably assisted 
the promotion of science in England in ths early 
part of the seventeenth century. The founder, as 
is well known, was the eminent London merchant 
Sir Thomas Gresham, who died in 1579, and left 
his house in Bishopsgate-street for the proposed 
seminary, although the reserved interest of his 
widow prevented his intentions from being carried 
into effect till after her decease in 1596. The 
seven branches of learning and science for which 
professorships were instituted were divinity, astro¬ 
nomy, music, geometry, law, physic, and rhetoric ; 
the first four under the patronage of the corpora¬ 
tion of the City of London, the last three under 
that of the Mercers’ Company. The chair of 
geometry, in which Briggs and Greaves had sate, 
was occupied in a later age by Barrow and Hooke; 
and that of astronomy, in which Gellibrand had 
succeeded Gunter, was afterwards tilled by Wren. 
Another Gresham professorship that has to boast 
of at least two distinguished names in the seven¬ 
teenth century is that of music, which was first 
held by the famous Dr. John Bull, and afterwards 
by Sir William Petty. 

In the physical sciences, the event most glorious 
to England in this age is the discovery of the cir¬ 
culation of the blood by Dr. William Harvey. To 
our illustrious countryman at least is indisputably 
due the demonstration and complete establishment 
of this fact, or what' alone in a scientific sense is 
to be called its discovery, even if we admit all the 
importance that ever has been or can be claimed 
for the conjectures and partial anticipations of 
preceding speculators. Even Aristotle speaks of 
the blood flowing from the heart to all parts of 
the body; and Galen infers, from the valves in the 
pulmonary artery, its true course in passing 
through that vessel. After the revival of anatomy, 
Mondino and his successor Berenger taught nearly 
the same doctrine with regard to the passage of the 
blood from the right side of the heart to the lungs. 
Much nearer approaches were made to Harvey’s 
discovery in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
The famous Michael Servctus (put to death at 
Geneva for his anti-trinitarian heresies), in a work 
printed in 1553, distinctly describes the passage 
of the blood from the right to the left side of the 
heart, telling us that it does not take place, as 
commonly supposed, through the middle partition 
of the heart (the septum , which in fact is imper¬ 
vious), but in a highly artificial manner through 
fhe lungs, where it is changed to a bright colour, 
adding that after it has thuB been transferred from 
the arterial vein (that is, the pulmonary artery) to 
the venous artery (that is, the pulmonary vein), it 
is then diffused from the left ventricle of the heart 
throughout the arteries (or blood-vessels) of the 
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whole body.* A few years after, in 1559, the 
pulmonary, or small circulation, as it is called, 
was again brought forward as an original discovery 
of liia own by Rcaldus Columbus, in his work De 
Re jmtomica, published at Venice in that year. 
And in 1571 Csesalpinus of Arezzo, in his Quees- 
tiones Peripatetics, also published at Venice, in¬ 
ferred from the swelling of veins below ligatures 
that,the blood must flow from these vessels to the 
heart. So far had the investigation of the subject, or 
rather speculation respecting it, proceeded when it 
was taken up By Harvey. From Fabricius ub Aqua- 
pendente, under whom he studied at Padua about 
the year 1600, Harvey, then in his twenty second 
or twenty third year, learned the fact of the exist¬ 
ence of valves in many of the veins, which were 
evidently so constructed as to prevent the flow of 
blood in these vessels from the heart, and at the 
same time not to impede its motion in the opposite 
direction. According to Harvey’s own account, 
given in a conversation with Boyle, which the 
latter has reported in his Treatise on Final Causes, 
it was the existence of these valves in the veins 
that first suggested to him the idea of his general 
theory of the circulation. Having satisfied himself 
by much consideration of the subject, and by many 
dissections and other careful experiments both on 
dead and living bodies, that his views were at least 
in the highest degree probable, he is supposed to 
have first announced the doctrine of the complete 
circulation of the blood from the left ventricle of 
the heart through the whole system back to the right 
by means of the arteries and veins in his delivery 
of the Lumleian lectures on anatomy and surgery 
before the College of Physicians in 1615. But it 
was not till the year 1619 that he came before the 
world with the full demonstration of his theory in 
his treatise entitled ‘ Exercitatio Anatomica de 
Motu Cordis et Sanguinis in Animalibus.’ The 
best proof of the novelty of the views propounded 
in this work is furnished by the general incredu¬ 
lity with which they were received by the profes¬ 
sion in every part of Europe. It is said that there 
was scarcely an instance known of the doctrine of 
the circulation being received on its first promul¬ 
gation by any anatomist or medical man who had 
passed his fortieth year. It is probable, indeed, 
that even the small circulation, or the passage of 
the blood from the right to the left ventricle of the 
heart through the lungs, which was really all that 
had been hitherto discovered, was as yet but little 
known, or generally looked upon rather as at most 
an ingenious supposition than a well established 
fact. At all events there can be no doubt that, 
beyond this point, all was darkness and error-— 

# This remarkable passage is often erroneously quoted from the 
fifth book of Servetun s first publication, entitled De 7'rinitatis Ettu- 
riita, which was printed, probably at Basle, in 1531. It occurs, in 
fact, in the fifth book of the 'first part of quite another work, his 
C/iristianumi Restitutio, published at Vienne in 1553. Of this work 
only one copy is known to be in existence, which lias been minutely 
described by De Bure, who calls it the rarest of all liooks. See his 
Bibliographie Instructive, i. 418—422, where the passage m intin g to 
the circulation of the blood is extracted at length. It is remarkable, 
however, that what is believed to be the original manuscript, in the 
author’s own handwriting, of the First Pari of the Chriitianimi Res¬ 
titutio also still survives, Sue De Bure, i, 423,424. 
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that, notwithstanding some vague, inaccurate gene¬ 
ralizations that had been thrown out by Servetus, 
Columbus, and one or two other writers, the cir¬ 
culation-of the blood through the whole course of 
the arteries and veins, so far from being behoved 
in, had scarcely been heard of or dreamed of by 
anybody before it was demonstrated by Harvey. 
The notion, we may say, universally entertained 
still was, as in the earliest times, that the \eins 
tverc merely sacks of stagnant or at least unpro- 
gressivc blood, and the arteries nothing more than 
air-tubes. Harvey himself, in proceeding to pro¬ 
pound his theory, expresses his apprehension lest 
the opposition of the views he is about to state to 
those hitherto entertained might make all men his 
enemies; and it appears that he encountered as 
much popular as professional opposition and odium 
by his book, which was looked upon os a daring 
attack at once upon antiquity, common sense, and 
nature herself. It was indeed the beginning and 
proclamation of a complete revolution in medical 
science. If the circulation of the blood was true, the 
greater part of all that had been hitherto taught 
and believed on the subjects of anatomy and phy¬ 
siology was false. As has been strikingly ob¬ 
served by a writer of our own day, “ a person who 
tries to imagine what the science of medicine could 
have been while it took no account of this fact, 
on which, as a basis, all certain reasoning about 
the phenomena of life must rest, is prepared for 
what old medical books exhibit of the writhings of 
human reason in attempts to explain and to form 
theories while a fatal error was mixed with every 
supposition.”* 

Harvey, whose life was extended to the year 
1658, contributed to the improvement of anato¬ 
mical and physiological knowledge by various 
subsequent publications; and the progress of dis¬ 
covery in this department was also aided by others 
of our countrymen, particularly by Dr. Nathaniel 
Highmore (who has given his name’ to that cavity 
in the upper jaw called the Anirum Highmorian- 
vm ), Dr. Francis Glisson'(the discoverer of what 
is called the capsule of Glisson, lying between the 
liver and the stomach), Dr. .Jolytic, Dr. Thomas 
Wharton, and Drs. Thomas Willis and Richard 
Lower, celebrated as the first accurate anatomists 
of the brain and nerves. Some of the most im¬ 
portant publications of the three lust mentioned, 
however, were not produced till after the Restora¬ 
tion. In natural history little was done in Eng¬ 
land in the earlier haljf of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. The great authority in botany was still the 
“ Herbal, or General History of Plants,” of John* 
Gerard, originally published in 1597, which was 
for the most part merely a hasty and inartificial 
compilation from Dodonmus, and nearly as desti¬ 
tute of scientific as of literary merit. 

But even in the mathematico-physical sciences, 
and the other branches of what is commonly called 
natural philosophy, it is wonderful how little general 
effect appears to have been produced in this country 

* Arnett's Moments of Physics, 4th edit. i. 619, < * 


cither by the example or by the actual discoveries ot 
Kepler, Galileo, Torricelli, Pascal, Des Cartes, and 
their associates and immediate successors abroad, 
and of Napier, Briggs, Horrocks, and the few others 
among ourselves whose names have a place in this 
period of the history of science beside those of 
their illustrious continental contemporaries;—how 
little of the general darkness they had dispersed— 
how little acceptance, or even attention, either their 
doctrines or the spirit of their philosophy seenis 
to have met with from the common herd of our 
English speculators and professional men. Sonic 
notion of the barbarous state in which physical 
science still remained among us after the middle 
of the seventeenth century may be obtained from a 
curious volume entitled * Archelogia Nova, or 
New Principles of Philosophy,’ which was pub¬ 
lished in the year 1663 by a Dr. Gideon Harvey, 
who had held the high office of physician to the 
forces in Flanders, and may be therefore regarded 
as having stood nearly at the head of his profes¬ 
sion. Besides an introduction on philosophy in 
general, Dr. Harvey’s work treats of metaphysics 
and of natural theology, as well as of natural phi¬ 
losophy or physics; but the last mentioned subject 
occupies the greater portion of the book. The 
author makes an apology in his preface for some 
deficiency of polish in his style; the learned 
tongues, he would have us understand, apparently, 
had occupied his whole time to the exclusion of 
the vernacular: “it was never my fortune,” he 
says, “ to read two sheets of any English book in 
my life, or even to have had the view of so much 
as the title leaf of an English grammar.” His 
English certainly is not always very classical; but 
the language of his explanations and reasonings 
would usually be intelligible enough if the matter 
were equally so. The work, as wc have seen, 
professes to be a new system of philosophy; and 
it does contain, certainly, various new crotchets, 
but the author’s views are founded, neverthe¬ 
less, in the main upon the old Aristotelian and 
mediaeval notions, and one of his principal aims 
throughout is to refute the recent innovators who 
in so many departments had been questioning or 
denying these long universally admitted dicta. 
Thus, in an early chapter, he falls with great 
violence upon Van Helmont for his dissent 
from the authority of Hippocrates, Galen, and 
Aristotle in various points of physical doctrine, 
anil especially for his rejection of the four ele¬ 
ments. Afterwards he attacks Des Cartes, whom 
he charges with no fewer than seventeen serious 
errors; amongst which are, “ that the moon and 
the other planets borrow their light from the sun, 
—“that the earth is nothing different from a 
planet, and consequently that the other planets wc 
inhabitable,”—“ that the moon is illuminated by 
the earth,”—and “ that he assumes most of the 
erroneous opinions of Copernicus.” Harvey, how¬ 
ever, professes to be quite a common sense philc' 
sopher: “The only instruments,” he says in his 
preface, “that I have employed in the sounding ° 
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the natures of things are the external senses, as¬ 
suming nothing, or concluding no inference, 
without their advice and undoubted assent, whe¬ 
ther in metaphysics, theology, or natural philo¬ 
sophy. Those terms or notions that only give a 
confused testimony of their being to the under¬ 
standing, escaping the evidence of external sense, 
we have declined, as rocks whereon any one,might 
otherwise easily make shipwreck of his sensible 
knowledge.” His practice, however, docs not 
always exactly square with these professions. Take 
for example a portion of his demonstration of the 
existence of atoms, or, as he chooses to call them, 
minimas. “ Is not time composed out of instants 
united, and motion out of spurts joined to one 
another ? That there are instants and spurts the 
operations of angels do confirm to us.” This is 
hardly keeping within the province of the senses. 
Nor is what follows in the most matter of fact 
style in grinding any substance, if you continue 
the. operation beyond a certain point, “ you shall 
sooner,” says our author, “ grind it into clods and 
bigger pieces than lesser; the reason is, because 
nature is irritated by the violence and heat of 
grinding to call the air to its assistance, which 
glueth its body again together.”* The historical 
deduction of the created universe from the original 
chaos, and much argumentation that follows touch- 
ing'thc essential qualities and forms of things, may 
be passed over. But we may abridge a specula¬ 
tion about the phenomena of drowning which 
occurs in one of the chapters. Tire true reason, 
we are told, had never before been laid down by 
any, why “a man yet living, or any other creature 
when alive, is much heavier than when he is dead.” 
That such is the fact, in the first place, is assumed 
from a living man sinking at first when he falls 
into the water, and rising again to the top after he 
1ms been dead for some time. “The reason is,” 
proceeds our philosopher, “ because, through the 
great heat which was inherent in that man, the 
heavy and terrestrial parts were the more detained 
from the centre; they, again, being thus detained, 
moved stronger towards the centre, and therefore 
make the body heavier during their violent deten¬ 
tion, through the great heat which was in the said 
man when alive; so that, through this great 
weight, the alive body sinks down to the bottom. 
Now, when a man is suffocated, and the heat 
squeezed out of him by the thick compressing 
parts of the water, then he is rendered less heavy, 
and immediately leaves the inferior parts of water, 
as being less weighty than the said profound parts.” 
So that wc see one principle of Dr. Gideon Har¬ 
vey’s philosophy is, that weight is partly occa¬ 
sioned by heat—that the same substance is heavier 
lighter according as it is hotter or colder. The 
further explanation, in the like strain, of the 
reasons that nevertheless detain the body below for 
a considerable time after it may he supposed to 
have become as cold as the pressure of the water 
can well make it, need not be quoted at length 

• Arch. Philos. Nova, Port ii. p. 29. 


there still remain, it seems, certain “ airy and 
fiery parts,” after the vital flame has been extin¬ 
guished, which it requires in most cases some days 
to overcome. A strong, compact, well-set man 
will bp eight or nine days in ascending to the top, 
“ bedause his heat was deeper, and in greater 
|* quantity impacted into his bodyand for the 
same reason it is affirmed sucli a man will sink 
sooner to the bottom, vanishing under water in the 
twinkling of an eye. “ On the contrary,” conti¬ 
nues our author, “ wc hear how that weak and 
tender women have fallen into the river, ami 
have swum upon the water until watermen have 
rowed to them, and have taken them up ; 
and many weakly women, that were suspected to 
he witches, being cast into the water for a trial, 
have been wickedly and wrongfully adjudged to be 
witches because they were long in sinkifig; and, 
alas, it is natural: the reason was, because they 
were comparatively light; for their earthy parts 
were not so much detained, and consequently 
moved not so forcibly downwards.” “ No doubt, * 
it is added, with naiveti enough, “ but their coats 
conduced also somewhat to it.” “ Whence I col¬ 
lect,” concludes the demonstration, “that an ordi¬ 
nary woman is almost one-third longer descending 
to the bottom than an ordinary man, because a 
man, from being a third stronger (because he is a 
third heavier through the force of the light ele¬ 
ments—hut I mean not through fat or corpulency) 
than a woman, is conjectured to have one-third 
more heat than a woman.”* But jf a woman has 
less heat than a man, she is, in the worthy doctor’s 
opinion, still more decidedly his inferior in other 
respects, what heat she has, it should seem, being, 
after all, too much for the weakness of her general 
organization. “ Women,” he afterwards observes, 
“ die faster, that is, thicker than men, and are 
more disposed to sickness than they, because their 
innate heat and air do effect greater alterations 
upon their bodies, as having but little carta or 
compressing density, in comparison to men, to re¬ 
sist the light elements and moderate their irrup¬ 
tions ; and, therefore, women seldom reach to any 
equal or consistent temperature, hut are always in 
changing, which in them after eighteen, twenty, or 
twenty-four years’ expiration is particularly called 
breakiruf , because then they alter so fast that they 
swiftly put a period to their days; and that be¬ 
cause their bodies being lax and porous, their 
innate heat shoots through in particles, and not in 
minimaSy without which there can be no durable 
temperature. Were their bodies heavier and 
jmdenser, the minimas of earth would divide their 
heat into minimas , and reduce it to a temperature. 
If, then, their innate heat doth constantly cohere 
in particles, and is never directed into minimas y it 
retaining in that case stronger force than otherwise 
it could do in minimaSy it alterates their bodies 
continually, and so they never attain to any con¬ 
sistency of age. Many sexagenarian widowers, or 
men of threescore years of age, do alter less and 

* Arch. Philos. Nova, Part ii. p. IOC. 
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slower than most women do from their five-and- 
thirtieth year; wherefore they do rather covet a 
wife of twenty, because she will just last as long in 
her prime, or will be as fast in breaking, altering, 
and changing her temperament, form, and jshape, 
in one year as the old man shall alter or change in 
three or four years; and so they [the old man and* 
his young wife] grow deformed in equal time. 
Wherefore a man’s consistent age may last o^t the 
beauties of two or three women, one after the 
other; and, because of this, some in their mirth 
have proclaimed a woman after her thirty-fiflh 
year to be fitter for an hospital than to continue a 
wife. No wonder if a woman be more fierce, 
furious, and of a more rash, swift judgment than 
a man; for their spirits and heat, moving in great 
troops and confluences of particles, must needs 
move swift, which swiftness of motion is the cause 
of their sudden rages, nimble tongues, and rash 
wits, &c. Ac.”* But our fair readers have pro¬ 
bably had enough of this. From many other 
curious things in the multifarious miscellany, 
■which comprises chemistry, botany, mineralogy, 
and other subjects besides those now usually in¬ 
cluded under the name of natural philosophy, we 
will transcribe a few sentences from what is laid 
down in various places on the matters that had 
most engaged the attention of inquirers for more 
than a century preceding the time of this writer, 
and in the elucidation of which the greatest pro¬ 
gress had been made by Copernicus, Kepler, Ga¬ 
lileo, Des Cartes, and some of his own countrymen. 
The “ old fancy of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristarchus, 
Seleucus, Niceta, and others,” the making the earth 
revolve around the sun, which had been in modern 
times revived by Copernicus, we have already 
seen that our author treats as a very absurd no¬ 
tion. “ The earth is,” he says, “ and must neces¬ 
sarily be, the centre of the world, or of all the 
other elements, within which it is contained like 
the yolk of an egg within the while and the shell. 

I prove the proposition: if the nature of earth be 
to move conically from the circumference to its 
own centre through a contiguous gravity, and the 
nature of air and fire be to be equally diffused 
from the centre through their levity, ergo, the 
earth must needs fall to the midst of them all, its 
parts tending circularly and conically to their 
centre. The earth being arrived to the centre, it 
resteth quiet and immovable.”t As for the posi¬ 
tion that the sun is the centre of the system, besides 
that it is in manifest contradiction to the language 
of Scripture, it cannot be true, we are told, for this, 
among other reasons“ The sun is accounted byf| 
most, and proved by us, to be a fiery body, or a 
flame, and therefore is incapable of attaining to 
rest in a restless region, which, if it did, its flame 
would soon diminish through the continual rush¬ 
ing by of the fiery element, tearing its flames into 
a thousand ports, whose effects would certainly 
prove destructive to the whole universe, but espe¬ 
cially to all living creatures.” “ The moon,” it 

* Aich. Philo#. Nora, Part ii. p, 134. f Id. p. 306. 


is added, “ is liker (if any) to be the centre, it 
consisting by far of more earth than the sun, as 
her minority in body, motion, and degree of bright¬ 
ness do testify.”* Our author objects, moreover, 
to the motion assigned to the earth by the Coper- 
nican hypothesis on a variety of grounds. In 
particular, he argues, it is incredibly rapid for so 
large find heavy a body. Again, “ were the earth 
a planet or star,” he observes, “ it is supposed it 
should cast a light, which is repugnant to its 
nature, through which, as I have showed be¬ 
fore, she is rendered dark, and is the cause of 
all darkness. Were this absurdity admitted, all 
our knowledge which hitherto wise men have so 
laboured to accomplish would be in vain; for, as 
I said before, earth: and earthy bodies must be 
light, fire, and fiery bodies must be heavy, and 
enjoy their rest; water and waterish bodies must 
be likewise heavy; the air and airy bodies must 
be weighty, and enjoy their rest; .... all dark 
colours must be supposed light; all astronomical 
appearances, shadows; sounds, tastes, scents, and 
all mixed bodies must then be understood to be 
contrary to wiiat really they are.” In fine, he con¬ 
cludes, after quoting some passages to show that 
Scripture likewise, as well as common sense, is 
plain against the earth’s motion, “ what need there 
more words to confute so absurd an opinion ?”f 
In a subsequent chapter on the tides, he objects 
altogether to the imagination entertained by lies 
Cartes, of the sun and moon having anything to do 
with that phenomenon. “ I deny,” he says, in 
the first place, “his supposition of the earth’s 
motion, as being fabulous, which wc have confuted 
elsewhere. He might as w r ell assert that there be 
as many Ncptunes under water moving it circu¬ 
larly, as Aristotle stated intelligences to move the 
heavens; for even this he might excuse by say ing 
it was but an assumption to prove a phenomenon 
of the water.” “ Can any one rationally or pro¬ 
bably conceive,” again he indignantly asks, “ that 
the sun, much less the moon, being so remote, and 
whose forcible effects are so little felt by sublunary 
bodies, should be capable of driving, so deep, so 
large, and so heavy a body as the ocean, which is 
as powerful to resist through its extreme gravity as 
all the celestial bodies are potent to move through 
their extreme lightness ? What, because the ocean 
and the moon move one way, therefore the one must 
either follow or move the other ? What, can a passion 
so durable and constant, and so equal, depend upon 
a violent cause? ... Such fancies are ridiculous^, 
and not to be proposed by any philosopher.”! 
The reason why the greatest height of the waters 
happens at foil moon he conceives simply to be 
“ because the ocean began its course at that in¬ 
stant when the moon after her creation, being 
placed in opposition to the sun, began hers. § 
His own explanation of the cause of the tides is, 
that they are occasioned in some way or other, 
which he takes great pains, but not to much pur- 

* Arch. Philo*. Nova, Partii. p. 308. 
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pose, to investigate, by the force of their own 
gravity periodically drawing the waters of the 
ocean downward: “ the waters,” he says, “ take 
the beginning of their motion underneath not far 
from the ground, where their being pressed by the 
great weight of many hundred fathoms of water 
lying upon them must needs cause a very swift 
course of waters removing underneath ai^ with¬ 
drawing from that of the surface, which is pre¬ 
sented by a swift motion, because it sinks down to 
that place whence the subjected parts do vvithdraw 
themselves; which gives us a reason why the 
superficial parts of the sea do not flow by many 
degrees so swift as the subjected ones.”* In ano¬ 
ther chapter he takes up the question of the rela¬ 
tive magnitudes of the earth, the sun, and the other 
heavenly bodies; setting out by asserting that 
“ the body of the sun is by far exceeded in mole 
and bigness by the weighty globc”t (that is, by 
this earth). But what he calls his proofs of this 
proposition need not be inflicted upon the reader. 

Such were the notions in science which pre¬ 
vailed probably among the generality even of per¬ 
sons of education and reading in England at the 
date of the incorporation and first public establish¬ 
ment of the Royal Society. The origin of this 
institution is traced to about the year 1(545, when, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Theodore Haak, a native 
of the Palatinate, a number of persons resident in 
London, who took an interest in what was called 
the new or experimental philosophy, began to meet 
together once a week, sometimes at the lodgings of 
one of their number, Dr. Jonathan Goddard, a 
physician, in Wood-street, who kept an operator 
in his house for grinding glasses for telescopes; 
sometimes at apartments in Cheapsidc, sometimes 
in Gresham College or its neighbourhood. Such 
is the account given by Dr. Birch, on the autho¬ 
rity of Dr. John Wallis, the eminent mathema¬ 
tician, who was himself a member of the asso¬ 
ciation thus formcd.J Besides Wallis, Haak, and 
Goddard, it included Dr. Wilkins (afterwards 
bishop of Chester, and the author of several 
curious scientific projects and speculations), Dr. 
George Ent (the friend of Harvey, and defender 
of his great discovery), Dr. Glisson, already men¬ 
tioned, Dr. Christopher Merret, who afterwards 
distinguished himself by his experimental investi¬ 
gations, Mr. Samuel Foster, professor of astronomy 
in Gresham College, and several others whose 
names have not been recorded. “ Their business 
was,” says Birch, “ precluding affairs of state and 
questions of theology, to consider and discuss phi¬ 
losophical subjects, and whatever had any con-. 
nexion with or relation to them—-as physic, ana¬ 
tomy, geometry, astronomy, navigation, statics, 
magnetism, chemistry, mechanics, and natural 
experiments, with the state of these studies 

• Arch. Philo,, Nova, Part ii. p. S06. t Id. p. 417- 

t Ilirtoty of the Royal Society of London, 1756; i. 1. Dr. Birch 
Were to Dr. Wallis'a‘account of hia own Life in the Preface to 
Hearneg edition of Langtoii’s Chronicle, i. 161. What is here 
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as then cultivated ‘ at home or abroad.” In 
some letters written in 1646 and 1647 we 
find the Honourable Robert Boyle, then a very 
young man, making mention of what he calls 
“ our new Philosophical or Invisible College,” 
by Vhich he is supposed to mean this asso¬ 
ciation. Wilkins, Wallis, and Goddard were all 
withdrawn to Oxford by being appointed to offices 
in the university in the course of the years 1648, 
16-19, and 1651; and by their exertions a society 
similar to the London one was now established in 
that city, which was joined by Dr. Seth Ward, 
then Savilian professor of astronomy, afterwards 
successively bishop of Exeter and Salisbury, by 
Dr. Ralph Bathurst, Dr. Thomas Willis, Dr. 
(afterwards Sir) William Petty (all physicians), 
and divers others. The Oxford society met at 1 
first in Dr. Petty’s lodgings, in the lfcuse of an 
apothecary, whose boxes and phials furnished 
them with many of the chemical substances they 
wanted for inspection or experiment; after Petty 
went to Ireland in September, 1652, the meetings 
seem to have been discontinued for some years; 
but in February, 1658, wc find Petty, in a letter 
from Dublin to Boyle, observing that he had not 
heard better news than that the club was restored 
at Oxford, and shortly before that date the mem¬ 
bers appear to have, in fact, begun to assemble 
again at Dr. Wilkins’s apartments in Wadham 
College, whence, oft the appointment of Wilkins, 
in September, 1659, to the mastership of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, they transferred themselves 
to the lodgings of Mr. Boyle, who had come to 
Oxford in June, 1654, and continued to reside 
there till April, 1668. All this while the original 
London society is believed to have met once or 
twice a week for the greater part of the year with¬ 
out interruption, those of the members who had 
removed to Oxford rejoining it whenever they 
chanced to come up to town. In course of time 
many of the members of the Oxford club became 
resident in London; and it is certain that, by the 
year 1659, the meetings had come to be held 
pretty regularly in term time at Gresham College 
every week, either after the Wednesday’s lecture 
on astronomy by Wren, or after the Thursday’s on 
geometry by Mr. Lawrence Hooke, sometimes, per¬ 
haps, on both days. Among the members at this 
time are mentioned Lord BrounCker and John Eve¬ 
lyn. The confusion in which public affairs were 
involved in the latter part of the year 1659, when 
Gresham College was turned into a barrack for 
soldiers, dispersed the philosophers; but “ their 
meetings,” continues their historian, “ were re¬ 
vived, and attended with a larger concourse of 
persons, eminent for their characters and learning, 
upon the Restoration, 1660; and, as appears from 
the journal book of the Royal Society, on the 28th of 
November that year, the Lord Viscount Brouncker, 
Mr. Boyle, Mr. Bruce, Sir Robert Moray, Sir 
Paul Neile, Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Goddard, Dr. Petty, 
Mr. Balle, Mr. Rooke, Mr. Wren, and Mr. Hill, 
after the lecture of Mr. Wren, at Gresham Col- 
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lege, withdrew for mutual conversation into Mr. 
Rookc’s apartment, where, amongst other matters 
discoursed of, something was offered about a de¬ 
sign of founding a college for the promoting of 
physico-mathematical experimental learning. And, 
because they had these frequent occasions of meet¬ 
ing with one another, it was proposed that some 
course might be thought of to improve this meet¬ 
ing to a more regular way of debating things; and 
that, according to the manner in other countries, 
where there were voluntary associations of men 
into academies for the advancement of various 
parts of learning, they might do something an¬ 
swerable here for the promoting of experimental 
philosophy.”* It was thereupon agreed that the 
meetings should be continued at three o’clock in 
the afternoon on every Wednesday, in Mr. Rooke’s 
chamber at Gresham College during term time, 
and at Mr. Balle’s apartments in the Temple in 
the vacation. It was also arranged that every 
member of the society should pay ten shillings on 
his admission, and a shilling a week besides so 
long as he remained a member. At this meeting, 
which may be regarded as that at which the pre¬ 
sent Royal Society was actually founded, Dr. Wil¬ 
kins presided. From the subsequent admissions 
it appears that only the twelve persons present on 
this occasion were considered as members; all 
others, even those who had attended the meetings 
kept before the Restoration, had to be regularly 
proposed and balloted for. A list, however, was 
now drawn out of “ such persons as were known 
to those present, and judged by them willing and 
fit to be joined with them in their design, and who, 
if they should desire it, might be admitted before 
any others;” among whom we find the names of 
Lord Hatton, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Brereton, 
who had been a member of the old club, Sir Ke- 
nelm Digby, Mr. Evelyn, Mr. Slingsbey (another 
attendant at the meetings before the Restoration), 
Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Denham, Dr. Ward, 
Dr. Wallis, Dr. Glisson, Dr. Ent, Dr. Bate 
(author of the Elenchus Motuum ), Dr. Willis, 
Dr. Cowley (the poet), Mr. Ashmole (founder of 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford), Mr. Olden¬ 
burg (long secretary), &c. At the next meeting, 
on that day week, Sir Robert Moray informed the 
members, from the king, that his majesty had 
been made acquainted with their design, and that 
he highly approved of it, and would be ready to 
give it his encouragement. It appears to have 
been principally through Moray, who held the 
office of a sort of private secretary to Charles II., 
that the society acquired and was enabled to keep 
up its interest at court. Burnet, who knew him 
well, calls him “ the first former of the Royal 
Society,” and adds that “ while he lived he was 
the life and soul of that body.” . “ He was,” says 
the bishop, “ the most universally beloved and 
esteemed by men of all sides and sorts of any man 
I have ever known in my whole life, He was a 


pious man, and in the midst of armies and courts 
he spent many hours a day in devotion, which was 
in a most elevating strain. He had gone through 
the easy parts of mathematics, and knew the his¬ 
tory of nature beyond any man I ever yet knew. 
He had a genius much like Peiriski, as he is de- 
' scribed by Gassendi.”* On the 16th of January, 
1661, we find the king sending the society two 
loadstones by Sir Robert Moray, with a message, 
“ that he expected an account from the society of 
some of the most considerable experiments upon 
them.”t Charles seems to have taken much in¬ 
terest in the society from the first; in the account 
of the meeting of the 4th of September this year, it 
is noted that “ a proposition of Mr. Hobbes, for 
finding two mean proportionals between two 
straight lines given, was delivered in to the society 
by Sir Paul Neile from the king, indorsed with bis 
majesty’s own hand, and was ordered to be regis¬ 
tered ;”J and on the 16th of October Sir Robert 
Moray acquaints the society that he and Sir Paul 
Neile had kissed the king’s hand in their name; 
on which he was desired to return their most 
humble thanks to his majesty “ for the favour and 
honour done them, of offering himself to be en¬ 
tered one of their society.”§ “ When the society 
first addressed themselves to his majesty,” Bishop 
Spratt tells us, “,he was pleased to express much 
satisfaction that this enterprise was begun in his 
reign. He then represented to them the gravity 
and difficulty of their work; and assured them of 
all the kind influence of his power and prerogative. 
Since that he has frequently committed many 
things to their search; he has referred many 
foreign rarities to their inspection; he has recom¬ 
mended many domestic improvements to their 
care; he has demanded the result of their trials in 
many appearances of nature; he has been present, 
and assisted with his own hands, at the perform¬ 
ing of many of their experiments, in his gardens, 
his parks, and on the river.”|| On the 15th of 
July, 1662, a charter was passed incorporating 
the society under the name of the Royal Society, 
and constituting William Lord Brouncker the 
first president; Moray, Boyle, Brereton, Digby, 
Neile, Slingsbey, Petty, Drs. Wallis, Timothy 
Clarke, Wilkins, and Ent, William Areskine, 
Esq., cup-bearer to his majesty, Drs. Goddard 
and Christopher Wren, William Ballc, Esq., 
Matthew Wren, Esq., Evelyn, T. Hcnshuw, 
Esq., Dudley Palmer, Esq., and Oldenburg, the 
first council; Balle, the first treasurer; and 
Wilkins and Oldenburg the first secretaries. Ami 
some additional privileges were granted by a 
second charter which passed the privy seal on the 
22nd of April, 1663.f From a list drawn up on 
the 21st of May, in that year, it appears that the 
number of members was then a hundred and fif¬ 
teen.** Among them, besides the names that have 


+ Birch, i.io. 
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History of the Hoyal Society, Load. 1667. p. 133. 

See the first Charter in Bireb, 1. 88-9G; the second, 221-230. 
‘ Birch, i. 839, 
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been already mentioned, are those of James Lord 
Anneslcy, John Aubrey, Esquire, (the author of 
the Miscellanies), George Duke of Buckingham, 
George Lord Berkeley, Robert Lord Bruce, Isaac 
Barrow, B.D., Walter Lord Cavendish, Dr. Walter* 
Charlcton, John Earl of Crawford and Lindsay, 
Henry Marquis of Dorchester, William Earl of 
Devonshire, John Dryden, Esquire, (the* poet), 
John Graunt, Esquire, (author of the Observations 
upon the Bills of Mortality), Mr. Robert Hooke, 
(already a very active member, although the only 
one whose name stands thus undecorated by any 
designation either civil or academic), Alexander 
Earl of Kincardine, John Lord Lucas, John Vis¬ 
count Massareene, James Earl of Northampton, 
l)r. Walter Pope (author of the well known song 
called the Old Man’s Wish, and other pieces of 
verse), Edward Earl of Sandwich, Thomas Spratt, 
M. A. (afterwards Bishop of Rochester), Edmund 
Waller, Esquire (the poet). The Royal Society, 
we thus perceive, besides the array of titled names 
which it doubtless owed in part to the patronage of 
the court, had at this time to boast of a consider¬ 
able sprinkling of the cultivators of poetry and 
general literature among its men of science and 
experimentalists.* It had however been specially 



Skai. or the Uoyai. Society. 


constituted for the promotion of natural or physical 
science: Regalia Societas Londini pro sdentia 
natvarti promovenda , or the Royal Society of 
London for improving natural knowledge, is the 
full title by which it is described in the second 

* On the 7th of December, 1064,'" it being suggested that there 
»«re several persons of the society whose genius was very properand 
uiclined to improve the English tongue, and particularly for philo¬ 
sophical purposes, it was voted that there be a committee for im- 
(W toe English language, and that they meet at Sir Peter 
. 7°™ 8 lodgings in Gray’s Inn onco or twice a month, and give an 
account of their proceedings to the society when callod upon." A 
ommittoo of twenty-one members was accordingly appointed for this 
^Hwne; among them were Dryden, Evelyn, Spratt, and Waller.— 
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royal charter, and in the English oath therein 
directed to be taken by the president* 

We have a curious account of the Royal Society 
at this early date from Louis XIV.’s historio¬ 
grapher, M. Samuel Sorbierc, who came over to 
this ’country in 1663, and after his return to 
France published a narrative of his adventures.! 
Sorbiere’s book is on the whole a somewhat cox- 
coiqjricul performance, and, of course, in a hastily 
written description of a foreign country, in which 
he spent only a few months, he has made 
several mistakes as to matters of fact; but he may 
be trusted at least for the outside appearances of 
things which he saw with his own eyes, and which 
he evidently does not intend to misrepresent. One 
of his principal objects in visiting England, he 
states, was to renew his acquaintance with some 
old friends, and to be introduced to other learned 
persons here. One of those whom he had formerly 
known was Mr. Hobbes, whom, he tells us, he 
found much the same man as lie had seen him 
fourteen years before, “ and even,” he adds, “ in 
the same posture in his chamber as he avrs wont 
to be every afternoon, wherein he betook himself 
to hit studies after he had been walking about all 
the morning. This he did for his health, of which 
he ought to have the greatest regard, he being at 
this time seventy-eight years of age. Besides 
which he plays so long at tennis once a week till he 
is quite tired. I found very little alteration in his 
face, and none at all in the vigour of his mind, 
strength of memory, and cheerfulness of spirit; 
all which he perfectly retained.” | Hobbes, who 
in fact was at this time no more than seventy-live, 
and who lived and wrote for sixteen or seventeen 
years longer, had already involved himself in his 
famous mathematical controversy with Dr. Wallis 
and the new society, which speedily became so 
angry and scurrilous on both sides—especially on 
that of Hobbes, who was in the wrong; but it docs 
not appear either that Sorbicre Avas prepossessed 
against the society, or they against him in the first 
instance, by his connexion with their great as¬ 
sailant. Perhaps, however, the circumstance was 
remembered afterwards, Avhen Borne of the more 
zealous members found themselves dissatisfied 
with the Frenchman’s published narrative, and 
Spratt, already the appointed historian of the society, 
and vain of his reputation as the finest or smartest 
writer of the day, undertook the task of exposing 
its blunders and calumnies.§ The society elected 
Sorbierc a member while he was in England; and 
he on his part speaks with great respect both of 
the society as a body, and of those of its members 
whom he has occasion to mention. Of Sir Robert 

* In the Ant Charter it is called simply the Royal Society (Regalis 
Societas); but its object is there still farther limited to mere experi¬ 
mental science—" ad rerum naturalium artiumque utilium scientias 
exporimentorum fide nlterius promovendas." 

t Relation d’un Voyage cn Angleterre. 1664: translated under the 
title of A Voyage to England, containing many things relating to the 
state of learning, religion, and other curiosities of that kingdom, 1709. 

1 English Translation, p. 87. 

$ Observations An M. dc Sorbiere’s Voyage into England; 
written to Dr. Wren, professor of astronomy in Oxford. 1708 (first 
printed in 1665). 
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Moray, he says, “ It was a wonderful or rather a 
very edifying thing, to find a person employed in 
matters of state, and of such excellent merit, and 
one who had been engaged a great part of his life 
in warlike commands and the affairs of the cabinet, 
apply himself in making machines in St. James’s 
Park and adjusting telescopes. All this we have 
seen him do. with great application. ... I made 
him frequent visits, very much to my satisfaction, 
having never had the honour to see him but I 
learned something of him.” He adds, “ He was 
so kind as to introduce jne to Princ£ Rupert, who 
is of the same frank temper, kind, modest, very 
curious, and takes no state upon him... Sir Robert 
Moray brought me likewise into the king’s pre¬ 
sence, who is a lover of the curiosities of art and 
nature. Jle took the pains to bring me into the 
Royal Society, and had the goodness, almost every 
time that I attended there, to seat me next him¬ 
self, that so he might interpret to me whatever was 
said in English.”* An account is afterwards 
given of the origin of the Royal Society, in which 
we are told that during the late civil war “ persons 
of quality, having no court to make, applied them¬ 
selves to their studies; some turning their heads 
to chemistry, others to mechanism, mathematics, or 
natural philosophy.” “ Those same persons.” pro¬ 
ceeds our author, “ who had found their account 
in their respective studies, would not, after the 
king’s return ... be guilty if so much ingrati¬ 
tude as to leave them and take upon them an idle 
court life; but they chose rather to intersperse 
these sorts of entertainments with their other diver¬ 
sions ; and so the Lords Digby, Boyle, Brounckcr, 
Moray, Devonshire, Worcester, and divers others 
(for the English nobility are all of them learned 
and polite), built elaboratories, made machines, 
opened mines, and made use of an hundred sorts 
of artists to find out some new invention or other. 
The king himself is not devoid of this curiosity; 
nay, he has caused a famous chymist to be brought 
over from Paris, for whom he has built a very line 
claboratory in St. James’s Park. But his majesty 
more particularly takes great delight in finding out 
useful experiments in navigation, wherein he has 
immense knowledge.”! He then notices with 
great admiration Boyle’s pneumatic engine, or 
air-pump, and other inventions of some of the 
members of the Royal Society. He states, by 
mistake, that 'the society had already begun a 
library adjoining to the gallery through which 
they passed from their hall of meeting in Gresham 
College: “they have as yet no library,” Spratt 
observes, “ but only a repository for their instru¬ 
ments and rarities. Spratt is scandalised at the 
triviality of the description given of the meetings of 
the society; but the “ mean circumstances,” the 
enumeration of which he denounces as unworthy 
of so noble a theme, are interestmg enough at this 
distance of time. First is noticed the usher or 
beadle, “ who goes before the president with a 

• English Translation, p. 31. Id., p. S3. 

$ Observations, p. 16G. 


mace, which he lays down on the table when the 
society have taken their placesthis is the gilt 
silver mace the society still possess, the gift of 
their first royal patron. “ The room where the 
'society meets,” the account goes on, “ is large and 
wainscotted; there is a large table before the 
chimney, with seven or eight chairs covered with 
green doth about it, and two rows of wooden and 
matted benches to lean on, the first being highej 
than the other, in form like an amphitheatre. The 
president and council are elective; they mind no 
precedency in the society, but the president sits at 
the middle of the table in an elbow chair, witli his 
back to the chimney. The secretary sits at the end 
of the table on his left hand, and they have each of 
them pen, ink, and paper, before them. I saw 
nobody sit on the chairs; I think they are re¬ 
served for persons of great quality, or those who 
have occasion to draw near to the president. All 
the other members take their places as they think 
fit, and without any ceremony; and, if any one 
comes in after the society is fixed, nobody stirs, 
but he takes a place presently where lie can find 
it, that so no interruption may be given to him that 
speaks. The president has a little wooden mace ia 
his hand, with which he strikes the table when he 
would command silence; they address their dis¬ 
course to him bareheaded till he makes a sign lor 
them to put on their hats; and there is a relation 
given in a few words of what is thought proper to 
be said concerning the experiments proposed by 
the secretary. There is nobody here eager to 
speak, that makes a long harangue, or intent upon 
saying all he knows; he is never interrupted that 
speaks, and differences of opinion cause no manner 
of resentment, nor as much as a disobliging way 
of speech; there is nothing seemed to me to be 
more civil, respectful, and better managed than 
this meeting; and, if there are any private dis¬ 
courses held between any while a member is speak¬ 
ing, they only whisper, and the least sign from the 
president causes a sudden stop, though they have not 
told their mind out. I took special notice of this 
conduct in a body consisting of so many persons, 
and of such different nations. ... In short, it can¬ 
not be discerned that |any authority prevails here; 
and, whereas those who are mere mathematicians 
favour Descartes more than Gassendus, the literati , 
on the other side, are more inclined to the latter. 
But both of them have hitherto demeaned them¬ 
selves with so much moderation that no different 
hypotheses or principles have been a means to 
break in upon the good harmony of the society.’ 
Spratt takes fire atthU statement about the authority 
of Descartes with the mathematicians and oi 
Gassendi with the men of general learning • 

“ neither of these two men,” he says, “bear any 
sway amongst them; they are never named there 
as dictators over men’s reasons; nor is there any 
extraordinary reference to their judgments.”! , 

The Royal Society began to publish the most im¬ 
portant of the papers communicated to it, under the 

• English Translation, p. 39. t Observations, p. 165- 
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title of the Philosophical Transactions, in March, 
1665; and the work has been continued from that 
date to the present day, with the exception of the 
four years from January 1679 to January 1683 
(for which space the deficiency is partly supplied* 
by Hooke’s volume of Philosophical Collections), 
of the three years and a month from December 
1687 to January 1691, and of various shorter in¬ 
tervals, amounting in all to nearly a-year and a 
half more, previous to October, 1(595. From this 
work, or either of its abridgments—the first begun 
by Mr. Lowthorp and brought down by a suc¬ 
cession of continuators to the middle of last cen¬ 
tury ; the second, and best, by the late Dr. Charles 
Hutton and assistants, extending to the year 1800 
—and from the histories of Bishop Spratt and 
Dr. Birch, the former, however, coming down 
only to the year 1667, in which it was pub¬ 
lished—may be learned the general character of 
the inquiries with which the Royal Society oc¬ 
cupied itself in the earlier stage of its existence, 
and which, we may hence infer, formed the 
kind of science at that time chiefly cultivated in 
this country. It will he found that mathema¬ 
tical and analytical investigations then bore an 
extremely small proportion to the bulk of the busi¬ 
ness at the society’s meetings; which indeed did 
not consist much of mere speculation of any kind, 
hut rather of exhibitions and experiments, of 
details as to the useful arts, accounts of new inven¬ 
tions, communications of remarkable facts, phe¬ 
nomena, and incidents in natural history, chemistry, 
medicine, and anatomy,—of a great deal, indeed, 
that would now probably be accounted to belong 
only to the curiosities or popular pastimes of science. 

A list drawn up 30th March, 1664, presents the 
members as then distributed into the following 
seven committees (besides an eighth for corre¬ 
spondence): 1. Mechanical, to consider and im¬ 
prove all mechanical inventions; 2. Astronomical 
and optical; 3. Anatomical; 4. Chemical; 5. 
Georgical; 6. For histories of trades; 7. For col¬ 
lecting all the phenomena of nature hitherto ob¬ 
served, and all experiments made and recorded.* 
Here we have no mention at all of either mathe¬ 
matical or algebraical science; the cultivation of 
these branches separately, or for their own sake, 
does not seem to have then been considered as 
coming within the design of the society. Nor 
were they extensively applied even in mechanical, 
astronomical, and optical investigations. If we 
take up the first volume of Hutton’s abridgment of 
the Philosophical Transactions, which comprises 
the first seven volumes of the original publication, 
extending over seven years, from 1665 to 1672 
inclusive, we shall find that of about450 communi¬ 
cations (besides nearly 200 reviews of books), only 
nine come under the heads of algebra and geometry, 
or pure science; that of about 140 relating to 
mechanical philosophy, and arranged under the 
heads of dynamics, astronomy, chronology, naviga¬ 
tion, gunnery, hydraulics, pneumatics, optics, elec- 

• Bitch, i. 406,407. 
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tricity, magnetism, pyrotechny, thermometry, &c., 
nine in every ten arc mere accounts of observations 
and experiments, or explanations and hypotheses 
in which there is little or no mathematics; and 
that .the remaining 300, or two-thirds of the whole, 
belong to the departments of natural history (di¬ 
vided into zoology, botany, mineralogy, geography, 
and hydrology), of chemical philosophy (divided 
intq, chemistry, meteorology, and geology), of phy¬ 
siology (divided into physiology of animals, physi¬ 
ology of plants, medicine, surgery, and anatomy), 
and of the arft (divided into mechanical, chemical, 
and the fine arts).* So that at this time only 
about one paper in fifty was purely mathematical 
or analytical, and only one in three on subjects to 
which the science of lines and quantities was appli¬ 
cable—for chemistry was not yet in a cqpdition to 
be treated otherwise than tentatively, and, if ma¬ 
thematical reasoning had been attempted in medi¬ 
cine, the attempt was a failure and a folly. 

The history of the Royal Society, however, is 
very nearly the whole history of English science, 
both physical and mathematical, from the dute of 
its institution to the end of the present period. 
Almost all the scientific discoveries and improve¬ 
ments that originated in this country during that 
century were made by its members, and a large 
proportion of them arc recorded and were fust 
published in its transactions. But the Royal 
Society, it is to be remembered,, was, after all 
still more an effect than a cause, still more 
an indication than a power; and, although it 
no doubt gave an impulse to the progress of 
science by the communication and union which it 
helped to maintain among the labourers in that 
field, by some advantages which it derived from 
its position, and by the spirit which it excited and 
diffused, the advance winch was made under its 
auspices, or partly by force of its example, would 
probably have been accomplished little less rapidly 
without its assistance; for the time was come, and 
the men with it, who assuredly would not have 
been hindered from doing their work, although 
such an institution had never been called into exist¬ 
ence. But it was part of the work they were sent 
to do to establish such an institution, which, al¬ 
though not the tree on which science grows, is 
both a convenient and ornamental shelter for the 
gathered fruit, and may be made serviceable for 
various subsidiary purposes which even philoso¬ 
phers are entitled to hold in some regard in a 
refined and luxurious age. 

One invention, dating after the Restoration, of 
which much has been said in recent times, is 
assigned to an individual whose name does not 
occur in the roll of the members of the Royal So¬ 
ciety—the first steam-engine, which is commonly be¬ 
lieved to have been both described and constructed 
by the Marquess of Worcester—the same whose 
negotiations with the Irish Catholics, when he 
was Earl of Glamorgan, make so remarkable a 

* In Hutton's tulle of contents a few papers are repeated under 
different beads, but thin cannot much affect Iho calculation. 
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in the history of the contest between i 
Charles I. and the parliament. The Marquess of 
Worcester’s femous publication entitled “ A Cen¬ 
tury of the names and scantlings of silch inven¬ 
tions as at present I can call to mind to, have .tried 
and perfected (my former noteB beipg lost), &c.,” 
was first printed in 1663. “ It is a very small 
piece,” says Walpole, “ containing a dedication to 
Charles II.; another to both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, in which he affirms having in the presence 
of Charles I. performed maiw of the fc^ts men¬ 
tioned in his book; a table of contents; and the 
work itself, which is but a table of contents nei¬ 
ther, being a list of a hundred projects, most of 
them impossibilities, but all of which he affirms 
having discovered the art of performing. Some of 
the easiest seem to be, how to write with a single 
line; with a point; how to use all the senses in¬ 
differently for each other, as, to talk by colours, 
and to read by the taste; to make an unsinkahle 
ship; how to do and to prevent the same thing; 
how to sail against wind and tide; how to form an 
universal character; how to converse by jangling 
bells out of tune; how to take towns or prevent 
their being taken; how to write in the dark; how 
to cheat with dice; and, in short, how to fly.”* 

“ Of all these wonderful inventions,” adds Wal¬ 
pole, “the last but one seems the only one of which 
his lordship has left the secret;” but the wit, who 
characterises the whole production as “ an amazing 
piece of folly,” has missed the most interesting of 
all the marquess’s projects, the sixty-eighth in the 
list, which he entitles “ An admirable and most 
forcible way to drive up water by fire,” and which 
appears from his description to have been, in fact, 
a species of steam-engine. His language implies, 
too, that the idea had been actually carried into 
effect: he speaks of having made use of a cannon 
for his boiler; and he says, “ I have seen the 
water run like a constant fountain-stream forty 
feet high; one vessel of water rarefied by lire 
drivetli up forty of cold water.” And Sorbicrc, 
when here in 1663, saw the engine at work— 
although the superficial, chattering Frenchman has 
described it, and probably understood it, so imper¬ 
fectly as to have taken no note even of the nature 
of the power by which it was made to act:— 

“ One of the most curious things I had a mind 
to see,” he writes, “ was a water-engine invented 
by the Marquess of Worcester, of which he had 
made an experiment. I went on purpose to see it 
at Fox Hall (Vauxhall), on the other side of the 
Thames, a little above Lambeth, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s palace, standing in sight of Lon¬ 
don. One man, by the help of this machine, 
raised four large buckets full of water in an instant 
forty feet high, and that through a pipe of about 
eight inches long; which invention will be of greater 
use to the public than that very ingenious machine 
already made use of, and raised upon wooden work 
above Somerset House, that supplies part of the town 
with water, but with great difficulty, and in less 

* Koyal and Noble Author*. 
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quantity than could be wished.”* Forty years before 
the publication of the Century of Inventions, it is 
to be observed, a French engineer, Solomon de 
Caus, in a volume published at Paris entitled 
* Les Raisons des Forces Mouvantes,” had not 
only called attention to the power of steam pro¬ 
duced in a close vessel, but had proposed a mode 
of raising water by means of such a force, the 
principle of which, as far as can be collected, ap¬ 
pears to have been the same with that of the Mar-* 
quess of Worcester’s contrivance. It is possible 
that the marquess may have taken the idea from 
this book, which would be the more likely to 
attract attention in England from the circumstance 
of De Caus having come over to this country in 
1612 in the train of the Elector Palatine, and re¬ 
sided here for some years; but still the English 
nobleman remains, as far as is known, the first per¬ 
son who ever actually constructed a steam-engine. 
Twenty years later, as appears from the author’s 
manuscript now in the British Museum, the same 
idea that had been already published by l)e Caus, 
and realised by the Marquess of Worcester, was 
proposed as his own by Sir Samuel Morlaml in a 
work on machines for raising water, written in 
French, and addressed to Louis XIV. ;t although 
the passage was omitted from the book when it 
was soon afterwards sent to the press. About 
1690, Denis Papin, a native of France, but then 
and for a great part of his life resident in this 
country, discovered and applied the two important 
improvements of making the expansive force of 
the steam act by means of a piston and of pro¬ 
ducing a reaction of the piston through the con¬ 
densation of the steam by means of cold; he is 
also the inventor of the safety-valve, which, how¬ 
ever, he only applied in the cooking apparatus 
called his digester, where steam was employed 
merely to produce heat, not in any machine where 
that agent was the moving power. In 1698 Cap¬ 
tain Savcry contrived the first steam-engine which 
can be said to have been found practically useful; 
he employed the principle of the condensation of the 
steam by cold, not to permit the relapse of a piston, 
as Papin had done, but to effect the elevation of 
the water directly by allowing it to ascend into the 
vacuum so produced. From this date steam may 
be considered to have ranked as an important 
working power in this country* although Savery s 
engine was never applied to any other purpose ex¬ 
cept the raising of water, which, too, it could only 
effect from a very inconsiderable depth, the vacuum, 
by means of which it principally operated, ceasing 
to act as soon as the column of water came to 
balance an atmospheric column of the same base, 
in other words, as soon as the water had ascended 
through the vacuum to the height of about thirty- 
two feet. About 1711 a much more effective 
engine was invented by Thomas Newcomen, a* 1 
ironmonger of Dartmouth, assisted by' John Colley) 
a glazier of the same place, upon Papin’s principle) 

* Journey to England, p. 89. 
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of making the vacuum produced by the condensa- j 
tion of the steam serve for allowing the descent of a 
piston under its own gravitation and the pressure 
of the atmosphere. Newcomen’s, or the atmo¬ 
spheric engine, as it has been called, soon came to* 
be extensively employed, especially in the mining 
districts, where water had often to be raised from 
great depths. Dr. John Thcophilus Dcsaguiiers, a 
clergyman of the church of England, but of French 
birth and extraction, in the year 1*718 improved 
Savery’s engine (which from its cheapness has for 
some purposes continued in use to our own day) by 
substituting the injection of a small current of cold 
water into the receiver for the old method of dash¬ 
ing the water over the outside of the vessel to effect 
the concentration of the steam; and this same im¬ 
provement—re-discovered, it is said, by himself— 
was also soon after applied by Newcomen to his 
engine. About the same time Mr. Heighten con¬ 
trived to make the machine itself open and shut 
the cocks by which it received its alternate sup¬ 
plies of steam and water; and here the improve¬ 
ment of the steam-engine stopped for the present 
period. 

At the head of the cultivators of experimental 
science in England in the latter part of the seven¬ 
teenth century stands the Honourable Robert Hoyle, 
seventh and youngest son of Richard first Earl of 
Cork, commonly called the Great Earl, lie was 
born in 1627, and lived till 1691. Boyle was an 
unwearied observer and collector of facts, and also 
a voluminous speculator, in physical science; but 
his actual discoveries do not amount to much. He 
made considerable improvements on the air-pump, 
originally invented a few years before by Otto von 
Guericke of Magdeburg, and indeed it may be said 
to have been in his bands that it first became an 
instrument available for the purposes of science. 
The few additions which Boyle made to our know¬ 
ledge of general principles, or what are called the 
laws of nature, were almost confined to the one 
department of pneumatics; he is commonly held 
to have discovered or established the absorbing 
power of the atmosphere and the propagation 
of sound by the air; he proved that clement to 
possess much more both of expansibility and of 
compressibility than had been previously suspected; 
he made some progress towards ascertaining the 
weight of atmospheric air; and he showed more 
clearly than had been done before his time its indis¬ 
pensableness to the sustentation both of combus¬ 
tion and of animal life. He may be regarded, 
therefore, along with Torricelli, Pascal, and 
Guericke, as one of the fathers of pneumatic 
science—in so far at least as it is concerned with 
the mechanical properties of the atmosphere. 
Boyle also ascertained many particular facts, and 
arrived at some general, though rather vague, 
conclusions, in chemistry, ih the course of his 
multifarious experiments; the practice of apply¬ 
ing one chemical agent as a test for detecting 
the presence of another was first adopted by him ; 
and he exposed the falsehood of the notion 
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then commonly entertained, that whatever could 
not be destroyed or changed by fire was to be 
ranked among the elementary constituents of the 
natural world. In cjiemical pneumatics, however, 
little.progress was made cither by Boyle, or for 
many years after his day. He conjectured, indeed, 
that only a portion of the atmosphere was employed 
in sustaining combustion and animal life; and his 
fellow-labourer Hooke divined that the clement in 
question is the same with that contained in nitre 
(namely, what is now called oxigen), and that in 
combustion it* combined with the burning body. 
But neither of these sagacious conclusions was yet 
experimentally established. 

Robert llookc, horn in 1685, was, till his death 
in 1702, one of the most devoted cultivators of 
science in this age. Besides his skill and sagacity 
as a chemist, he had (a remarkable quickness and 
fertility of mechanical invention, and bis specu¬ 
lations ranged over the whole field of natural his¬ 
tory and natural philosophy, from the minutest 
disclosures of the microscope to beyond the farthest 
sweep of the telescope. His jealous and rapacious 
temper, and sordid personal habits, which made 
him an object of general dislike in his own day, 
have, probably somewhat stinted the acknowledg¬ 
ment paid to his merits both by his contemporaries 
and by posterity; and in fact, of numerous inven¬ 
tions and discoveries to which he himself laid 
claim, there is scarcely one to which his right has 
been universally admitted. It is generally allowed, 
however, that we are indebted to him for the im¬ 
provement of the pendulum as a measure of time, 
and for some valuable innovations in the construc¬ 
tion of pendulum watches, in particular the appli¬ 
cation of a spiral spring to regulate the balance. 
But in his own notion Hooke was the true author 
of several of the discoveries which have immortal¬ 
ised the greatest of his contemporaries. He dis¬ 
puted partly the originality, partly the truth, of 
Newton’s theory of light; and lie even asserted, 
when the Principia came out, that there was little 
or nothing there announced on the force and action 
of gravitation that he had not himself anticipated. 
He had, indeed, some years before, in a paper 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions, sketched 
a hypothesis of the movements of the earth and the 
other planets on the assumption of the principle of 
universal gravitation ;* hut this was a very dif¬ 
ferent thing from the demonstration of the system 
of the world by Newton on the establishment and 
accurate measurement of that force. Newton himself 
eventually admitted that his proposition of the gra¬ 
vitation of the planets being as the inverse square of 
the distance had been previously deduced from 
Kepler’s discovery of their eliptical orbits by 
Hooke, as well as by Wren and Halley; but this 
concession is supposed to have been made rather 
for the sake of peace than from conviction. 

The first president of the Royal Society, William 
Brouncker, lx>rd Viscount Brouncker (oftheking- 

• Ph|, Trans., No. 101 (for April 1G74). 
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dom of Ireland), who was born in 1620 and died 
in 1684, was an able mathematician, and is known 
as the author of the first series invented for the 
quadrature of the hyperbola, and also as the first 
writer who noticed what arc called continued frac¬ 
tions in arithmetic. Dr. John Wallis (b. 1616, 
d. 1703) is the author of many works of great 
learning, ingenuity, and profoundness on algebra, 
geometry, and mechanical philosophy. Among 
the practical subjects to which he devoted himself 
were the deciphering of secret writing, and the 
teaching of persons born deaf to speak. “ I was 
informed,” says Sorbiere, “that Dr. Wallis had 
brought a person that was bom deaf and dumb to 
read at Oxford, by teaching him several inflexions 
fitted to the organs of his voice, to make it articu¬ 
late.”* The French traveller afterwards went to 
Oxford, alid saw and conversed with Wallis (who 
held the office of Savilian professor of geometry in 
the university), although he complains that the pro¬ 
fessor and all the other learned Englishmen he met 
with spoke Latin, which was his medium of com¬ 
munication with them, with such an accent and way 
of pronunciation that they were very hard to be un¬ 
derstood. t However, he adds that he was much 
edified, notwithstanding, by Wallis’s conversation; 
and was mightily pleased both with the experi¬ 
ments he saw made by him in teaching the deaf to 
read, and with the model of a floor he had invented 
“ that could bear a great weight, and make a very 
large hall, though it consisted only of several short 
pieces of timber joined together, without any 
mortices, nails, and pins, or any other support 
than what they gave one another; for the weight 
they bear closes them so together as if they were 
but one board, and the floor all of a piece.” lie 
gives a diagram of this ingenious floor; “ and in¬ 
deed,” he continues, “ I made Mr. Hobbes him¬ 
self even admire it, though he is at no good terms 
with Dr. Wallis, and has no reason to love him.” | 
We have already mentioned the hot war, about 
what might seem the least heating of all subjects, 
that was carried on for some years between Wallis 
and Hobbes. A curious account is afterwards 
given of Wallis’s personal appearance“ The 
doctor,” says our traveller, “ has less in him of 
the gallant man than Mr. Hobbes ; and, if you 
should see him with his university cap on his 
head, as if he had a porte- feuille on, covered with 
black cloth and sewed to his calot, you would be 
as much inclined to laugh at this diverting sight 
as you would be ready to entertain the excellency 
ami civility of my friend [Hobbes] with esteem 
and affection.” And then the coxcomb adds— 
“ What I have said concerning Dr. Wallis is not 
intended in the least to derogate from the praises 
due to one of the greatest mathematicians in the 
world; and who, being yet no more than forty 

* Journey to England, p. 28. 
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years of age [he was forty-seven], may advance 
his studies much farther, and become polite, if 
purified by the air of the court at London; for I 
must tell you, sir, that that of the university stands 
dn need of it, and that those who are not purified 
otherways have naturally strong breaths that are 
noxious in conversation.”* It may he doubtful 
whether these last expressions are to be understood 
literally, or in some metaphorical sense; for it is 
not obvious how the air of a court, though it may 
polish a man’s address, is actually to sweeten a 
bad breath. Dr. Wallis, besides his publication of 
the papers of Horrocks already noticed, edited 
several of the works of Archimedes, Ptolemy, and 
other ancient mathematicians ; and he is also the 
author of a grammar of the English tongue, written 
in Latin, which abounds in curious and valuable 
matter. 

Another ingenious, though somewhat fanciful 
mathematician of this day, was Dr. John Wilkins, 
who was made Bishop of Chester some years alter 
the Restoration, although during tjjc interregnum 
he had married a sister of Oliver Cromwell, as 
Archbishop Tillotson had a niece in the reign of 
Charles I. Dr. Wilkins is chiefly remembered 
for his “ Discovery of a New World,” published 
in 1638, in which he attempts to prove the practi¬ 
cability of a passage to the moon; and his “ Essay 
towards a Real Character,” being a scheme of a 
universal language, which he gave to the world 
thirty years later. He is also the author of various 
theological works. Of the high mathematical 
merits of Dr. Isaac Barrow and Sir Christopher 
Wren, who have both earned their chief renown in 
other departments, we have already spoken else¬ 
where.! Barrow’s Lectiones Opticro, published 
in 1669, and his lectiones Geometrical, 1670, 
contain his principal contributions to mathema¬ 
tical science. The former advanced the science 
of optics to the point at which it was taken up by 
Newton: the latter promulgated a partial antici¬ 
pation of Newton’s differential calculus—wlmt 
is known by the name of the method of tangents, 
—and was the simplest and most elegant form 
to which the principle of fluxions had been reduced 
previous to the system of Leibnitz. Barrow’s 
Mathematics Lectiones, not published till after 
his death, which took place in 1677, at the early 
age of forty-seven, are also celebrated for their 
learning and profoundness. Wren’s most important 
paper in the Philosophical Transactions is one on 
the laws of the collision of bodies, read before the 
Royal Society in December, 16684 It is remark¬ 
able that this subject, which had been recom¬ 
mended by the society to the attention of its mem¬ 
bers, was at the same time completely elucidated 
by three individuals working without communica¬ 
tion with each other1by Wren in this paper; by 
Wallis in another, read the preceding month; and 
by' the celebrated Huygens (who had been elected 

• Journey to England, p. 41. 
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a fellow of the society soon after its establishment), 
in a third read in January, 1669. 

A greater glory is shed over this than over any 
other age in the history of the higher sciences by 
the discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, the most pene- * 
trating and comprehensive intellect which has ever 
been exerted in that field of speculation. The era 
of Newton extends to the year 1727, when he died 
at the age of eighty-five. What he did for science 
almost, justifies the poetical comparison of his ap¬ 
pearance among men to the first dispersion of the 
primeval darkness at the creation of the material 
world : “ God said, Let Newton he, and there was 
light.” While yet in earliest manhood, he had 
not only outstripped and left far behind him the 
ablest mathematicians and analytic investigators 
of the day, but had discovered, it may be said, the 
whole of his new system of the world, except 
only that he had not verified some parts of it by 
the' requisite calculations. The year 1664, when 
he was only twenty-two, is assigned as the date of 
his discovery of, the Binomial Theorem; the year 

1665 as that of his invention of fluxions; the year 

1666 as that in which he demonstrated the law of 
gravitation in regard to the movement of the planets 
around the sun, and was only prevented from ex¬ 
tending it to the movement of the moon around 
the earth, and to that of bodies falling towards the 
earth, by the apparent refutation of his hypothesis 
when attempted to be so applied which was occa¬ 
sioned by the erroneous estimate then received of 
the earth’s diameter. He did not attempt to 
wrest the supposed facts so as to suit his theory; 
on the contrary, with a singular superiority to the 
seductions of mere plausibility, he said nothing of 
his theory to any one, and seems even to have 
thought no more of it for sixteen years, till, having 
heard by chance at a meeting of the Royal Society 
in 1682, of Picard’s measurement of an arc of the 
meridian executed three years before, he thence 
deduced the true length of the earth’s diameter, 
resumed and finished his long abandoned calcula¬ 
tion—not without such emotion as compelled him 
to call in the assistance of a friend as he discerned 
the approaching confirmation of what he had for¬ 
merly anticipated—and the following year trans¬ 
mitted to the Royal Society what afterwards formed 
the leading propositions of the Principia. That 
work, containing the complete exposition of the 
new theory of the universe, was published at Lon¬ 
don, at the expense of the Royal Society, in 1687. 
Meanwhile, about the year 1669, he had made his 
other great discovery of the non-homogeneity of 
light, and the differing refrangibility of the rays of 
which it is composed; by these fundamental facts 
revolutionising the whole science of optics. His 
Treatise on Optics, in which these discoveries and 
their consequences were developed, was first pub¬ 
lished in 1704; and along with it a Latin tract, 
entitled “ l)c Quadrature Curvarum,” containing 
ai1 exposition of the method of fluxions; of which, 
however, the Principia had already •shown him to 
he in complete possession twenty years before, and 
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which he had made use of in a paper written, ac¬ 
cording to his own account, in 1666, and undoubt¬ 
edly communicated to Dr. Barrow, and by him to 
Mr. Collins, in 1669. This*paper, entitled “ Ana¬ 
lysis per Bcquationesmnnero terminorum infinitas,” 
was published in 1711. The question of the in¬ 
vention of the fluxionary or differential calculus, as 
is well known, gave occasion to a warm and pro¬ 
tracted dispute between the partisans of Newton 
and those of his illustrious continental contempo¬ 
rary, Leibnitz; hut it is now admitted on all hands 
that, whatevci*claim Leibnitz also may have to be 
accounted its independent inventor (and there 
can scarcely be a doubt that he has a good claim 
to he so accounted), the honour of the prior in¬ 
vention belongs to Newton. 

We must dismiss some other distinguished 
names with a very brief mention. James Gregory, 
who died in 1675 at the age of only thirty-six, 
after having been successively Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics at St. Andrew’s and Edinburgh, had in his 
short life accomplished more than any of his con¬ 
temporaries except Newton, lie is popularly re¬ 
membered chiefly as the inventor of the first re¬ 
flecting telescope; but his geometrical and analy¬ 
tical inventions and discoveries were also numer¬ 
ous, and some of them of the highest order of 
merit. His nephew, David Gregory, Professor of 
Mathematics at Edinburgh, and afterwards Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, was also an 
able mathematician, and published some valuable 
works on geometry, optics, and astronomy. The 
Newtonian theory of universal gravitation is said to 
have been taught by him at Edinburgh before it was 
introduced into any other European university. 11 is 
remarkable that when this David Gregory died, in 
1708, he and two of his brothers held professor¬ 
ships in three British universities—himself at 
Oxford, James at Edinburgh, and Charles at St. 
Andrew’s. The last-mentioned, too, was suc¬ 
ceeded, upon his resignation in 1639, by his son, 
named David. John Collins (b. 1624, d. 1683) 
is the author of several practical works and of a 
good many papers in the Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions ; hut lie was most useful in promoting the 
publication of the works of others: it is said tlftit 
Wallis’s History of Algebra, Barrow's Optical and 
Geometrical Lectures, and various other publica¬ 
tions owed their seeing the light principally to his 
instigation and encouragement. He also kept up 
an extensive epistolary intercourse with the other 
scientific men of the day : it was principally from 
the letters and papers he left behind him that the 
Commcrcium Epistolicum, or volume of corre¬ 
spondence on the invention of fluxions, published 
in 1712, was made up. “Many of the discove¬ 
ries in physical knowledge,” says Dr. Hutton, 
“ owe their chief improvement to him; for, while 
he excited some to disclose every new and useful 
invention, he employed others in improving them. 
Sometimes he.was peculiarly useful by showing 
where the defett lay in any branch of science, and 
pointing out thl difficulties attending the inquiry; 
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at other times explaining their advantages, and 
keeping up a spirit and energy for improvement. 
In short, Mr. Collins was like the register of all 
the new acquisitions nnade in the mathematical 
sciences; the magazine to which the curioys had 
frequent recourse; which acquired him the appel¬ 
lation of the English Mersenne.”* Roger Cotes 
died in 1716, at the age of thirty-four, after 
having, in the estimation of his contemporaries, 
given promise of becoming one of the greatest 
mathematicians that had ever existed : Newton 
himself is reported to have said, ¥ If Cotes hud 
lived we should have known something.” Cotcs’s 
mathematical papers were published, in 1722, 
under the title of “Harmonia Mensurarum,” by 
his cousin Dr. Robert Smith (author of a work on 
optics), and his Hydrostatical and Pneumalical 
Lectures hi 1738 by the same editor. Of all the 
publications that appeared in the early stages of 
the ftuxionary calculus, Professor Playfair con¬ 
ceives that none is more entitled to notice than the 
“ Ilarmonia Mensurarum” of Cotes. In this 
work, he observes, a method of reducing the areas 
of curves, in cases not admitting of an accurate 
comparison with rectilinear spaces, to those of the 
circle and hyperbola, which Newton had exempli¬ 
fied in his Quadrature Curvarum, was extended 
by Cotes, who also “ gave the rules for finding the 
fluents of fractional expressions, whether rational 
or irrational, greatly generalised and highly [im¬ 
proved by means of a property of the circle disco¬ 
vered by himself, and justly reckoned among the 
most remarkable propositions in geometry.” t 
Another eminent authority describes the “ Harmo¬ 
nia” as “ the earliest work in which decided pro¬ 
gress was made in the application of Iqgarithms, 
and of the properties of the circle, to the calculus 
of fluents.”* Cotes superintended the printing of 
the second edition of Newton’s Principia, pub¬ 
lished in 1713, and prefixed to it a preface which 
immediately acquired for him a wide scientific re¬ 
putation. The last of these early English culti¬ 
vators of the new calculus whom we shall mention 
is Dr. Brook Taylor, a geometrician and analyst 
of great profoundness and originality, whose 
Methodus Incrementorum, published in 1715, 
is characterised by Playfair as having “ added a 
new branch to the analysis of variable quantity.” 
“ A single analytical formula,” Playfair adds, “ in 
the Method of Increments, has conferred a cele¬ 
brity on its author which the most voluminous 
works have not often been able to bestow. It is 
known by the name of Taylor’s Theorem, and ex¬ 
presses the value of any function of a variable 
quantity in terms of the successive orders of incre¬ 
ments, whether finite or infinitely small. If any 
one proposition can be said to comprehend in it a 
whole science, it is this: for from it almost every 
truth and every method of the new analysis may 
be deduced. It is difficult to say whether the 

• Abridg. of Phil. Trims., i. 338. I' 
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theorem does moBt credit to the genius of the 
author, or the power of the language which is ca¬ 
pable of concentrating such a vast body of know¬ 
ledge in a single expression.”* Taylor’s Theorem 
j* has since its first announcement been, in the .lan¬ 
guage of the late Professor Leslie, “ successively 
modified, transformed, and extended by Maclaurin, 
Lagravge, and Laplace, whose names are attached 
to their respective formulaj.”t 
The example and discoveries of Newton, anil 
especially the publication of the Principia, hat] 
before the end of the seventeenth century given a 
new direction and character to scientific specula¬ 
tion, and even to what was generally understood 
by the term science, in England. The day of 
little more than mere virtuosoship, in which tin: 
Royal Society had taken its rise and commenced 
its operations, had given place to that of pure 
science in its highest forms and most lofty and 
extensive applications. Next to the development 
and application of the fluxionary calculus, the Held 
in which, as might have been expected, the impulse 
given by Newton produced flic most brilliant 
results, was that of astronomy. The Royal Obser¬ 
vatory at Greenwich was founded by Charles 11., 
for the benefit of astronomy and navigation, in 
1676 ; and the appointment of Astronomer Royal 
(or Astronomical Observator, in the official style) 
bestowed upon John Flamsteed, then about thirty 
years of age, and already distinguished as a cul¬ 
tivator of astronomical science. Flamsteed held 
this office till his death in 1719; and during that 
space of time made and published a voluminous 
scries of observations, from the commencement 
of which his late biographer, Mr. Baily, dates 
the commencement of modern astronomy. “ Nor,” 
observes another writer, to whose masterly contribu¬ 
tions to the history of the mathematical sciences we 
have been repeatedly indebted in the preceding 
pages, “ can such chronology be disputed, if we 
consider that we now return to Flamsteed’s ob¬ 
servations as the earliest with which it is desirable 
to compare those of our day, and also that Flam¬ 
steed’s Catalogue is the first which attained a pre¬ 
cision comparable to that of later times.” J What 
is here alluded to is a catalogue of above 3.100 
stars, “whose places,” as has been remarked, 
“ were more accurate than any determined in the 
next fifty years, and whose selection and nomen¬ 
clature have served as basis to every catalogue 
since that time.”^ A portion of this Catalogue 
was first published without Flamsteed’s consent w 
1712, by a committee appointed by the govern¬ 
ment, of which Newton, Wren, and Gregory were 
members, and under the immediate superintend¬ 
ence of Halley, by whose name the woirk, entitle* 
“Histories Ccelestis Libri Duo,” is common) 
known. Fl am steed considered himself, and ap* 
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parcntly with good reason, to have been very ill- 
used in this transaction ;* and, having at last suc¬ 
ceeded in recovering from the government all the 
copies of Halley’s book that remained unsold, he 
committed them to the flames, with the exception 
of a portion of the sheets, out of which lie formed 
part of the first volume of anew work, with the title 
of the “ HistoriaCcclestis Britannica,” the print¬ 
ing of which, however (in three volumes folio), 
was not completed till 1725, six years after the 
author’s death. It was carried through the press 
by his widow, with the aid of his assistants Mr. 
Crosthwait and Mr. Abraham Sharp, the latter of 
whom had attained great distinction as an accurate 
observer. This work is characterised by the writer 
of the article on Flamsteed in the Penny Cyclo¬ 
pedia as occupying the same place in practical 
astromony which the Principia of Newton holds in 
the theoretical part. It was to Flamsteed that 
Newton (who afterwards quarrelled with his old 
friend, and abused him in po measured terms, on 
the misunderstanding that arose about the first 
publication of his catalogue) was indebted for all 
tbe observations of the moon which he made use of 
>u the illustration and verification of his lunar 
theory. « The first edition of Newton’s Principia,” 
to quote again the publication just referred to, 
“ had appeared shortly before JHamsteed had sup¬ 
plied himself with his best instruments; and at 
Newton’s request many of Flamsteed’s observations 

* Sw the puticnlun as for the first time brought to light hy Mr. 
r raucis Daily ia his now edition of “ The British Catalogue of Stars, 
corrected ail u enlarged," with on account of the life of Flamsteed 
Infixed. Lond. 1885. 


of the moon, reduced as well as was then practic¬ 
able, were communicated to him to aid in perfect¬ 
ing the theory deduced from the principle of uni¬ 
versal gravitation. The time at which these obser¬ 
vations were made was in fact a most critical one 
—when the most accurate observations that had 
been made were needed for the support of the most 
extensive philosophical theory that man had in¬ 
vented.”* 

The successor of Flamsteed, as astronomer royal, 
was Edmund Halley, who was then in his sixty- 
fourth year, and who held the appointment till his 
death in 1742, at the age of eighty-six. “Among 
the Englishmen of his day,” says the writer of Iris 
life in the Penny Cyclopaedia,” “ Halley stands se¬ 
cond only to Newton, and probably for many yeTfrs 
after the publication of the Principia, he was the 
only one who both could and would rightly appre¬ 
ciate the character and coming utility of that me¬ 
morable work. His own attention was too much 
divided to permit of his being the mathematician 
which lie might have been; but nevertheless his 
papers on pure mathematics show a genius of the 
same order of power, though of much less fertility, 
with that of John Bernoulli.” t Besides numer¬ 
ous papers in the Philosophical Transactions, 
Halley is the author of a Catalogue of the Southern 
Stars (Catalogus Stellarum Australium, sive Sup- 
plementum Catalogi Tychonici) published in 1679, 
being the result of his observations made at St. 
Helena, whereihe had resided the two preceding 

* Articlo nn Greenwich Observatory, in Penny Cyclop®din,xU41. 

t l’enny Cyclopnslia, xii. *1. 
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years; and of editions of the treatise of Apollonius 
De Rationis Sectione (from the Arabic), and of the 
same ancient geometrician’s Conic Sections (partly 
from the Arabic), the"former of which was pub¬ 
lished at Oxford in 1706, the latter in ,J710. 
Halley did not himself understand Arabic, but he 
was able both to restore what was lost in these* 
workB, and in many cases to suggest the true 
meaning and emendation of the text where itj was 
corrupted, merely by his geometrical ingenuity and 
profound knowledge of their subjects. Besides 
other astronomical labours, Halley is famous for 
having been the first person to predict the return 
of a comet, that known by his name, which he 
first saw at Paris in December 1680, and which 
actually reappeared, as he had calculated that it 
would, in 1758 and 1835. He also suggested the 
observation of the transit of Venus with the view 
of determining the sun’s parallax, which was accom¬ 
plished at St. Helena, by Dr. Maskelvne, in 
1761. Out of the province of astronomy he contri¬ 
buted to the progress of science by his construction 
of the first tables of mortality (from observations 
made at Breslau), by his improvements in the 
diving-bell, and by his speculations on the variation 
of the compass, the theory of the trade winds, and 
other subjects. 

The third astronomer royal was James Bradley 
—“the first, perhaps, of all astronomers,” as he is 
called by the writer of his life in the Penny Cyclo¬ 
pedia, “ in the union of theoretical sagacity with 
practical excellence.” Bradley, who was born in 
1693, had already in 1728 made his great dis¬ 
covery of the aberration of light, or the apparent 
alteration in the place of a star arising in part 
from the motion of light, in part from the 
change of position in the spectator occasioned by 
the motion of the earth; “the greatest discovery,” 
says the writer just quoted, “of a man who has, 
more than any other, contributed to render a single 
observation of a sfar correct enough for the pur¬ 
poses of astronomy,” and “ the first positively di¬ 
rect and unanswerable proof of the earth’s motion.”* 
Bradley, whom Newton had declared the best 
astronomer in Europe, held the office of astronomer 
rd^al from 1742 till his death in 1762. Besides 
an immense mass of observations of unprecedented 
accuracy (which have been published by the 
University of Oxford in two volumes, 1798— 
1805), he made in 1747 his second great discovery 
of the nutation of the earth’s axis, that is, of the 
fact that the curve in which the pole of the equator 
moves round the pole of the ecliptic is not that 
of a plain but of a waving or tremulous circle, 
somewhat like the rim of a milled coin. One of 
the subjects that occupied the attention of this 
last of the astronomers royal of the present period 
was the introduction of the new style which was 
effected by act of parliament in 1751. “ Bradley,” 
says his biographer in the Penny Cyclopaedia, 
“ appears to have had some share .in drawing up 
the necessary tables, as well as in aiding Lord 

• Penny Cyclopedia, v. 88a 
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Macclesfield, his early friend, and the seconder of 
the measure in the House of Lords, and Mr. 
Pelham, then minister, with his advice on the sub¬ 
ject. But this procured him some unpopularity, 
for the common people of all ranks imagined that 
the alteration was equivalent to robbing them of 
eleven days of their natural lives, and called Brad¬ 
ley’s subsequent illness and decline a judgment of 
heaven.” “ This,” adds the learned writer, “ wn§, 
as far as we know', the last expiring manifestation 
of a belief in the wickedness of altering the time 
of religious anniversaries, which had disturbed the 
world more or less, and at different periods, for 
fourteen hundred years.”* But, if the people 
believed that the change of style had actually 
shortened their lives, they had more serious cause 
for alarm than the zealots of orthodoxy in former 
times, who made themselves unhappy about the 
notion of merely celebrating Easter on the wrong 
day. 

In the earlier part of the eighteenth century, w 
ought not to omit to mention, was invented the 
ingenious and valuable instrument called Hadley’s 
Quadrant (since improved into a sextant, and siill 
more recently into an entire circle), either by 
John Hadley, who w*as a fellow of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, and who gave an account of it in the Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions for 1731, or by Thomas 
Godfrey, a glazier in Philadelphia, who is gene¬ 
rally believed to have been in possession of it a 
year before the date of Hadley’s communication. 
But it appears that a similar instrument had been 
described to Dr. Halley by Newton, some time be¬ 
fore his death in 1727. And the close of the 
period under review is also marked in the history 
of optics and astronomical observation by the im¬ 
portant correction of the Newtonian views as to the 
dispersion of refracted, light, of which the honour 
belongs to John Dollond, and by the invention of 
the Achromatic Telescope, with which that saga¬ 
cious and philosophical experimentalist followed 
up his discovery. Dollond’s account of his “ Ex¬ 
periments concerning the different rcfrangibility of 
light” appeared in the Philosophical Transactions 
in 1758; and his achromatic object-glass was 
contrived the same year. 

Of a few other distinguished British mathema¬ 
ticians belonging to'the later portion of the present 
period the most eminent was Colin Maclaurin, the 
successor of James Gregory in the mathematical 
chair at Edinburgh, who was born in 1698, ami 
died in 1746. Maclaurin’s principal works are 
his Geometria Organica (a treatise on curves), 
published in 1720; his admirable Treatise ov 
Fluxions, 1742-; and his Treatise on Algebra 
1748. AnotheafVery able performance printcc 
after his death, U his Account of Sir Isaac New 
ton’s PhilosophicalDiscoveries, which also appears 
at London in 1748. All Maclaurin’s works ar< 
distinguished by profoundness and solidity unite 1 
with elegance, and often by originality in 
method of exposition, or novelty in the applied 
t Penny Cyclopedia,?. 381. . 
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of principles. His countryman and contemporary, 
l)r. Robert Simpson, professor of muthcmatics at 
Glasgow (b. ,1687, d. 1768), was also a most 
learned and able geometrician: lie is the author of 
a restoration of the “ Loci” of Apollonius, and of ^ 
an English translation of Euclid, which continued 
down to our own day in common use as an ele¬ 
mentary book both in Scotland and England. 
Along with these may be mentioned James Stir¬ 
ling, the author of a Latin treatise published in 
1717, on what arc called lines of the third order, 
ami a treatise on fluxions, entitled Methodus Dif- 
ferentialis, 1730. William Emerson, a mathe¬ 
matician and mechanist of great talent, is the 
author of a series of works, on fluxions, trigono¬ 
metry, mechanics, navigation, algebra, optics, 
astronomy, geography, dialing, &c., which, how¬ 
ever, were only in part published within the pro.- 
i-rni period—for his death did not take place till 
.782, when he had reached his eighty-first year. 
Mis manner of writing is singularly uncouth; but 
his works often exhibit much scientific elegance, 
as well as considerable invention. Another author 
of a remarkable series of mathematical works, of 
this dale, is the self-taught genius, Thomas Simp- 
urn, who was born at Market Busworth, in the. 
humblest rank of life, in 1710, worked at bis 
trade of a weaver till be was seven-and-twenty, 
and then suddenly came forth as one of the most 
acute and well-furnished mathematical writers of 
ilie day. A Treatise on Fluxions, another on the 
Nature and Laws of Chance, a quarto volume of 
INsays on subjects in speculative and mixed ma¬ 
thematics, a work on the doctrine of Annuities 
irnl Reversion, a second volume of Mathematical 
Dissertations, a treatise on Algebra, another on 
Klementavy Geometry, another on Trigonometry, 
plane and spherical, a new work on the doctrine 
iml application of Fluxions, a volume of Exercises 
lor young proficients in Mathematics, and a volume 
■>f Miscellaneous Tracts, were all produced by 
Simpson in the twenty years between 1737 and 
1757. And he also furnished several papers to 
the Philosophical Transactions, and edited for 
wine years the mathematical annual called The 
Ladies’ Diary. He died in 1761. In the same 
year with. Simpson was born in Banffshire, in 
Gotland, James Ferguson, who was the son of a 
%-labourer, and who taught himself the ele¬ 
ments of mechanics and astronomy while em- 
l'ioyed as a farmer’s boy in tending sheep. Fer¬ 
guson published his first performance, his Disser- 
'^ion on the Phenomena of the Harvest Moon, in 
1147; his Astronomy in 1756; his Lectures on 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and Optics, 
111 1760; and two or three oth<2* ( works between 
date and his death in 177&? “ Ferguson,” 
has been observed, “ has contributed more than 
•crhaps any other man in thisicountry to the ex- 
,( nsion of physical science among all classes of 
society, but especially among that largest class 
Miose circumstances preclude them from a regu- 
Hr C() urse of scientific instruction. Perspicuity in 
VOL. IV. 
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the selection and arrangement of his facts, and in 
the <1 isplay of the truths deduced from them, was 
his characteristic both as a lecturer and a writer.”* 
Another department of natural philosophy in 
which some splendid results were obtained by 
English experimenters before the close of the pre¬ 
sent period was that of electricity. Francis Hawks- 
bce, who was admitted a fellow of the Royal So¬ 
ciety in 1705, published several papers in the 
Transactions between that year and 1711, giving 
an account of a series of experiments, partly per¬ 
formed with a«glass globe, in the course of which 
he noticed a number of facts connected with elec¬ 
trical attraction and repulsion, and in particular 
detected for the first time the remarkable pheno¬ 
menon of the production of light by friction. A 
few years later the subject was taken up by Ste¬ 
phen Gray, a pensioner of the Charter House, who, 
with the aid of a very poor apparatus, made out a 
catalogue, which he published in 1720, of bodies 
which show electricity on being rubbed, and in 
1732 discovered the conducting property inherent 
in bodies that arc not electrical. The. two oppo¬ 
site kinds, or exhibitions, of electricity (which he 
called the vitreous and the resinous) were, disco¬ 
vered by Dufay, keeper of the King’s Garden at 
Paris, before 1730; and he also showed that 
bodies similarly electrified repel, and those dissi¬ 
milarly electrified attract, each other. The mode, 
of accumulating the electric pow r cr by what is 
called the Leyden phial, or jar, was discovered by 
Cuncus and Lallcmand in 1745. This experi¬ 
ment immediately attracted universal attention: 
Nollet in France, and Watson in England, in 
particular, applied themselves to find out the ex¬ 
planation of it; and the latter is asserted to have 
first conceived the hypothesis of the redundancy of 
the electricity on the one side of the jar and its 
deficiency on the other. -The same view occurred 
to the celebrated Benjamin Franklin, in America, 
who expounded it in a series of letters written to 
his friend ColJinson, in London, in the course of 
the year 1747, in which he described the over¬ 
charged side of the jar as in a slate of positive, and 
the undercharged of negative, electricity, and 
showed how all the known phenomena of electric 
action were to be accounted for on this hypothesis 
of only one kind of electric matter, or jHwer, in 
opposite states. Franklin seems to have known 
little or nothing of what had been done by his pre¬ 
decessors either in France or England; of the 
theories, at least, either of Dufay or Watson, he 
appears never to have heard. Although not the 
first iu the field, his penetrating and inventive 
genius immediately raised him to the first place 
among the cultivators of the new science* He 
soon improved the Leyden jar into the much 
more powerful apparatus of the electrical battery. 
Some of his earliest experiments had taught him 
the superior efficiency of sharp points both in 
attracting and giving out the electric matter; from 
the year 1749 Ip had inferred from a great number 

* Jf’cnny Cyclopwdia, at. 234. 
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of facts which lie had observed and collected the 
probable, identity of electricity and lightning; and 
at last, in June 1752, he established that truth by 
the decisive experiment of actually drawing down 
the electric matter from the clouds. This was 
followed by his invention of lightning-conductors, 
of which, however, none were erected in England, 
till the year 1162. 

• The thermometer was invented at Florence soon 
after the middle of the seventeenth century, and by 
the assistance of that instrument, as manufactured 
by Fuhreriheit and Reaumur, a considerable num¬ 
ber of facts relating to the laws of heat had been 
gradually collected before the middle of the eight¬ 
eenth. “ The most judicious writer,” says Pro¬ 
fessor Leslie, “ that had yet appeared on the sub¬ 
ject of heat, was Dr. Martino, of St. Andrew’s, who 
studied medicine on the continent, and, like the 
accomplished physicians of that period, cultivated 
learning and general science. His acute Essays, 
published in the years 1139 and 1140, not only 
corrected the different thermometric scales, but 
enriched philosophy by several well devised and 
original experiments. Unfortunately the career of 
this promising genius was very short. Having inf 
the pursuit of his profession accompanied Admiral 
Vernon in the fatal expedition against Carthagena, 
he perished by a malignant fever.” * Mr. Leslie 
adds that, if Marline’s investigations had been 
steadily prosecuted, they must, have led to interest¬ 
ing results. About the year 1150 Dr. Cullen had 
his attention accidentally drawn to some facts con¬ 
nected with the curious subject of the production 
of cold by evaporation; but he did not pursue, the 
inquiry. The investigations of his pupil, the cele¬ 
brated Dr. Joseph Black, which resulted in his 
great discovery of what he called latent heat, were 
not completed till after the expiration of the pre¬ 
sent period. 

In general chemistry the experiments begun by 
Boyle and Hooke had been followed up by their 
contcmporaary Dr. John Mayow, a physician of 
Oxford, whose tracts, written in Latin, on nitre and 
other connected subjects, were published in 1614. 
They announced many new and important facts 
illustrative of the phenomena of respiration and 
combustion. About the beginning of the next 
century the first general theory of combustion was 
given to the world by thp German chemist Stahl 
—that which, under the name of the Stahlian or 
Phlogistic theory (from his imaginary phlogiston, 
or principle of inflammability), continued to be ge¬ 
nerally received down to the era of Black, Caven¬ 
dish, and Priestly. Some considerable additions 
were made to our knowledge of agriform bodies by 
Dr. Stephen Hales about a quarter of a century after 
this. But the most important chemical discovery 
that belongs to the present period is that of the 
new air discovered by Black in the commencement 
of his career, and announced in his “ Experiments 
on Magnesia, Quicklime, and other Alkaline Sub¬ 
stances,” published in 1155. FixLid air, or, as it 

• Diwertation Fourth, in Encyc. Br|... p, 649. 


is now called, carbonic acid, had indeed been long 
before recognised as something distinct from com¬ 
mon air by Van Helmont; but his notice of it 
appears to have been quite forgotton, when it was 
again detected by Black, who also first examined it 
with any degree of care, and ascertained its most 
remarkable properties. 

In the English medical science of the latter part 
of the seventeenth century the most distinguished 
name is that of Dr. Thomas Sydenham (b. 1624, 
d. 1689). Discarding mere theory, Sydenham 
applied himself to the careful observation of na¬ 
ture and facts; and his practice and writings are 
considered as marking an era in the history of 
the healing art. After his time little innovation 
was made among British practitioners, either in 
the treatment or doctrine of diseases, till the era of 
Cullen and Brown, which properly did not com¬ 
mence till after the date to which our present sur¬ 
vey is limited. Anatomical science from the 
middle of the seventeenth to the middle of the 
eighteenth century was principally advanced by 
Malpighi, Stcno, Ruysch, Duverney, Morgagni, 
Albinus, Haller, and other Italian, French, and 
German physicians; but some new facts were also 
contributed by Humphrey Ridley, the author of a 
work on the Brain, published in 1695; by Wil¬ 
liam Cowper, whose Anatomical Tables, published 
in 1698, however, are asserted to have been stolen 
from the Dutch anatomist Bidloo; by the eldest 
Alexander Monro, the author of the Osteology, 
first published in 1126, and the founder of the 
medical school of Edinburgh; and by the cele¬ 
brated William Cheseldcn, author of the Osteo¬ 
graphy, published in 1133, and of various other 
works, and the most expert English operator of 
his day. To these names ought to be added that 
of Stephen Hales, already mentioned, whose “Ve¬ 
getable Statics,” published in *1121, and “Hae¬ 
mostatics,” published in 1133, carried both vege¬ 
table and animal physiology considerably farther 
than any preceding work either English or foreign. 
Something was also done in the new sciences (if 
they were yet entitled to be so called) of zoology 
and comparative anatomy, by Nehemiah Grew, 
Edward Tyson, Samuel Collins, and other early 
members of the Royal Society. Grew is likewise 
one of the fathers of modern botany; but that 
science was indebted for altogether a new form to 
the famous John Ray, whose various works were 
published between 1610 and his death, in 1105. 
“ Botany,” says a late writer, in noticing the merits 
of Ray, “ he found was fast settling back into the 
chaos of the middle ages, partly beneath the weight 
of undigested materials, but more from the want of 
some fixed principles by which the knowledge of 
the day should be methodised. Profiting by the 
discoveries of Grew and the other vegetable ana¬ 
tomists, to which Ke added a great store of original 
observations, he, in his “ Historia Plantarum,” the 
first volume of which appeared in 1686 , embodied 
in one connected series all the facts that had been 
collected concerning the structure and functions of 
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plants: to these he added an exposition of what he his'own day by the artificial system of the French 
considered the philosophy of classification, as indi- botanist Tournefort; and before the close of the 
cated partly by human reason, and partly by ex- present period the science was again revolution- 
perience; and from the whole he deduced a classi- ised by the genius of the great Linnscus. The 
fication which is unquestionably the basis of that Botanical, or Physic Garden, as it was called, at 
which, under the name of the system of Jussieu, J Oxford, we may here mention, had been founded 
is everywhere recognised at the present day.”** and endowed by Henry Danvers, Enrl of Dunby, in 
Ray’s views, however, were encountered'even in 1632. Ornithology and ichthyology may almost be 
* * Penny Cyclopaedia, v. 248. said to owe their beginning, ut least in this coun- 
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try, to Ray’s friend, Francis Willughby. Willughby 
died, at the age of thirty-seven, in 1672, but his 
works on these subjects—his “ Ornilhologim Libri 
Trcs,” and his “ Historia Piscium,”—were some 
years after published under the superintendence of 
Ray; indeed, of the latter, which did not appear 
till 1686, Ray was half the author as well as the 
editor. A similar service was performed to con- 
chology by the magnificent “ Historia Conchy- 
liorum” of Dr. Martin Lister, the first part of 
which appeared in 1685, the fifth and last in 
1693. Finally, in geology, while some progress 
was made in the. collecting and even in the 
arranging of facts by Ray, Dr. John Woodward, 
and others, and a few elementary general prin¬ 
ciples or natural laws of the science w-ere begin¬ 
ning to be perceived, a host of speculators, headed 
by the eloquent Thomas Burnet and the eccentric 
William Whiston, both men of genius and learn¬ 
ing, but of more fancy than ^either judgment or 
knowledge of the subjects which in this instance 
they undertook to discuss, had already in the last 
years of the seventeenth and the first of the eight¬ 
eenth century produced many theories of the earth, 
which explained not only its structure, but its 


origin and its destiny—in other words, its whole 
history, past, present, and future, as well as such a 
task could be accomplished by the imagination 
working without materials, and without the aid of 
any other faculty. 

The Revolution, brought on by some of the. 
same causes that had given birth to the Common¬ 
wealth, and restoring something of the same spirit 
and condition of things, came like another night¬ 
fall upon our higher Literature, extinguishing what¬ 
ever was poetical in the land still more completely 
than even that previous triumph of the popular 
principle. Up to this date English literature had 
grown and flourished chiefly in the sunshine of 
Court protection and favour; the public appre¬ 
ciation and sympathy were not yet sufficiently ex¬ 
tended to afford it the necessary warmth and 
shelter. Consequently its spirit and affections 
were in the main courtly; it drooped and withered 
when the encouragement of the court was with¬ 
drawn, from the deprivation both of its customary 
support and sustenance and of its chief inspira¬ 
tion—of that in which it lived and moved and 
had its whole Ibeing. And, if the decay of this 
5 n 2 
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kind of light at the Revolution was still more 
complete than that which followed upon the setting 
up of the Commonwealth, the difference seems to 
have been mainly owifig to there having been less 
of it to destroy at the one epoch that at the uther. 
It might have been expected, perhaps, that trium¬ 
phant puritanism and republicanism would have 
been both more conservative and more productive of 
the poetical spirit than mere Whiggism and Clujrch- 
of-Englandism when they got into the ascendant; 
but in point of fact it does not appear to have so 
turned out: of the few poets and richer writers of 
an imaginative or original cast of mind that belong 
to the space between the abolition of the monarchy 
and the Restoration, Milton is almost the only re¬ 
publican name ;* and even of his poetry the spirit 
can hardly be said to he either republican or puri¬ 
tanical. Hut the impulse given by the great poets 
of the age of Elizabeth and James was yet ope¬ 
rating, without the interruption of any foreign in¬ 
fluence, upon the language and the national mind; 
and, doubtless, whatever we may think of the lite¬ 
rary tendencies of puritanism and republicanism, 
the nurture both for head and heart furnished by 
the ten years of high deeds, and higher specula¬ 
tions and hopes, that ushered in the Common¬ 
wealth, must have been of a far other kind than 
any that was to he got out of the thirty years, or 
thereby, of laxity, frivolity, denationalization, and 
insineerity of ail sorts, down the. eomparativcly 
smooth stream of which men slid, without effort 
and without thought, to the Revolution. No won¬ 
der that some powerful minds were trained by the 
former, and almost none by the hitter. 

With the exception of some two or three mimes, 
none of them of the highest class, to he presently 
mentioned, almost the only writers that shed any 
lustre on the lirst reign after the Revolution are 
those of a few of the survivors of the preceding 
period. Dryden, fallen on what, to him were evil 
days and evil tongues, and forced in his old age to 
write for bread with less rest for his wearied 
head and hand than they had ever had before, now 
produced some of his most laborious and also some 
of his happiest works—his translation of Virgil, 
ambng others, his Fables, and his Alexander’s 
Feast. Lee, the dramatic poet, discharged from 
Bedlam, finished two more tragedies, his Princess 
of Cleve and his Massacre of Paris, before “ re¬ 
turning one night from the Bear and Harrow, in 
Butcher-row, through Clare-market, to his lodg¬ 
ings in Duke-street, overladen with wine, he fell 
down on the ground as some say, according to 
others on a bulk, and was killed or stilled in the 
snow,” some time in the year 1691 or 169‘2.t The 
comic Etheridge also outlived the deposition of his 
patron James II., but is not known to have written 
anything after that event; he followed James to 
France, and is reported to have died characteristic¬ 
ally at Ratisbon a year or two after: “ having 
treated some company with a liberal entertainment 

• Kcv Vol. iii. p. 872. 
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at his house there, where he had taken his glass 
too freely, and being, through his great complais¬ 
ance, too forward in waiting on his guests at their 
departure, flushed as he was, he tumbled down stairs 
'and broke his neck, and so fell a martyr to jollity 
and civility.”* Wycherley, who, at the date of the 
Revolution, was under fifty, lived to become the 
correspondent of Pope, and even saw out the reign 
of Anne; hut he produced nothing in that iff 
William, although he published a volume of poems 
in 1704, and left some other trifles behind him, 
which were printed long afterwards by Theobald. 
Southern, indeed, who survived till 1746, continued 
to write and publish till within twenty years of his 
death; his two best dramas, his Fatal Marriage 
and his Oroonoko, were both produced in the reign 
of William. Southern was fortunate in a genius 
not above the appreciation of the age he lived in: 
44 Dryden once took occasion to ask him how much 
he got by one of his plays; to which he answered 
that he was really ashamed to inform him. But, 
Mr. Dryden being a little importunate to know, he 
plainly told him that by his last play he cleared 
seven hundred pounds, which appeared astonishing 
to Dryden, as he himself had never been able to 
acquire more than one hundred by his most suc¬ 
cessful pieces.” t Southern, who, although no 
great, poet, was not, we may gather from this anec¬ 
dote, without some conscience and modesty, had 
worse writers than himself to keep him in coun¬ 
tenance by their preposterous prosperity, in this 
lucky time lor mediocrity and duJncss:—Shad- 
well was King William’s first poet-laureale, and 
Nahum Tate his next. Tate, indeed, and his 
friend Dr. Nicholas Brady were among the most 
flourishing authors and greatest public favourites 
of this reign ; it was now that they perpetrated in 
concert their version, or perversion, of the Psalms, 
with which we are still afflicted. Brady also pub¬ 
lished a play, and, at a later dale, some volumes 
of sermons and a translation of the yEneid, which, 
fortunately not having been imposed or recom¬ 
mended by authority, are all among the most for¬ 
gotten of books. Elkanah Settle, too, was provided 
for as city poet. Among writers of another chess, 
perhaps the most eminent, who, having been dis¬ 
tinguished before the Revolution, survived and 
continued to write after that event, was Sir William 
Temple. His Miscellanies, by which he is prin¬ 
cipally known, though partly composed before, 
were not published till then. John Evelyn, who, 
however, although a very miscellaneous as well as 
voluminous writer, lia hardly left any work that 
is held in esteem for either style or thought, or for 
anything save what it may contain of positive in¬ 
formation or mere matter of fact, also published 
one or two books in the reign of William, which 
lie saw to an end, for he died, at the age of eighty- 
five, in 1706. Bisnop Stillingfleet, who had been 
known as an author since before the Restoration, 
for his Irenicum appeared in 1659, when he was 

* Biog. Dram, on authority of Biog. Britan. 
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only in his twenty-fourth year, and who had kept 
the press in employment by a rapid succession of 
publications during the next flve-und-twcnty years, 
resumed his pen after the Revolution, which raised 
him to the bench, to engage in a controversy with 
Locke about some of the principles of his famous 
Essay; but, whether it was that years had J 
abated his powers, or that he had % a worse 
cause to defend, or merely that the public taste 
•was changed, he gained much less applause 
tor his dialectic skill on this than on most former 
occasions. Stillingflcet lived to the year 1699. 
Two other eminent theological writers of this reign, 
Cumberland and Bull, who both eventually became 
bishops, had also first acquired distinction in the 
preceding period. Cumberland’s principal work 
is his Latin treatise DcLegibus Naturie, an attack 
of considerable acuteness on the philosophy of 
Hobbes; Bull, who is also the author of some ser¬ 
mons in English, is most celebrated for his llar- 
nmnia Apostolica, directed against Calvinism, 
1669; his Defensio Fidci Nieeme, 1(585; and his 
.Indicium Ecclesiac Catholics;, 1(594; all in Latin. 
John Norris, also, one of the last of the school of 
English Platonists which may be considered as 
having been founded in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century by Cudworth and Henry 
More, had, we believe, become first known as a 
writer some years before the Revolution; but the 
greater number of his publications first appeared 
in the. reign of William, and he may be reckoned 
one of the best w r riters properly or principally 
belonging to that reign. Yet he is not for a mo¬ 
ment to be compared for learning, compass of 
thought, or power and skill of expression, to either 
Cudworth of More. Norris’s principal work is 
his Essay on the Ideal World, published in two 
parts in 1701 and 1702. He is also the author of 
a volume of religious poetry, of rather a feeble 
character, which has been often reprinted. Bishop 
Spratt, though a clergyman, and a writer both of 
prose and verse, cannot be called a divine; lie had 
in earlier life the reputation of being the finest 
writer of the day, but, although he lived till very 
nearly the end of the reign of Anne, he published 
nothing, we believe, after the Revolution, nor in¬ 
deed for a good many years before it. His style, 
which was so much admired in his own age, is a 
Frenchified English, with an air of ease and occa¬ 
sionally of vivacity, but without any true grace or 
expressiveness. Good old Richard Buxter, who 
had been filling the world with books for half a 
century, just lived to see the Revolution. He died, 
at the age of seventy-six, in the beginning of De¬ 
cember, 1691. And in the end of the same month 
died, a somewhat younger man, Robert Boyle, 
another of the most voluminous writers of the pre¬ 
ceding period, and famous also for his services in 
the cause of religion, as well Vis of science. In the 
preceding May, at a still less advanced age, had 
died the most eminent Scotch writer of the period 
between the Restoration and the Revolution, Sir 
George Mackenzie, formerly lord-advocate, both 
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under Charles II. and his successor; the author of 
the “ Institutions of the Laws of Scotland,” and 
many other professional, historical, and antiquarian 
works, bul the master also of a flowing pen in 
moral speculation, the belles lettres, and even in 
the department of fancy and fiction—as may be 
gathered from the titles of his Aretina or the Seri¬ 
ous Romance, 1(560; ltcligio Stoici, or the Virtuoso, 
166*5; Solitude preferred to Public Employment, 
16(55; Moral Gallantry, 1(567. Mackenzie may 
be regarded as the first successor of his country¬ 
man, Drummond of Iluwthormlcn, in the culti¬ 
vation of an English style; he was the corre¬ 
spondent of Dryden and other distinguished Eng¬ 
lish writers of his day; hut he has no pretensions 
of his own to any high rank either for the graces 
of expression or the vulue of his matter. What-* 
ever may have been his professional lelrning, too, 
his historical disquisitions are as jejune and un¬ 
critical as his attempts at fine writing are, with all 
their elaboration, at once pedantic and clownish. 
He has nothing cither of the poetry or the elegance 
of Drummond. 

The most active and conspicuous undoubtedly 
of the prose writers, who, having acquired distinc¬ 
tion in the preceding period, continued to prosecute 
the business of authorship after the Revolution, was 
the celebrated Dr. Gilbert Burnet, now Bishop of 
Salisbury. Of 145 distinct publications (many of 
them, however, only single sermons and other 
short pamphlets), which are enumerated as having 
proceeded from his incessant pen between 1669 
and his death, at the age of seventy-two, in 1715 
(including, indeed, his History of his Own Time, 
and his Thoughts on Education, which did not 
appear till after his death), we find that 71 
(namely, 21 historical works and 50 sermons and 
tracts) belong to the period before the Revolution; 
36 (namely, 5 historical works and 31 sermons 
and tracts) to the reign of William; ami the re¬ 
maining 38 (namely, one historical work and 37 
pamphlets) to a later date.* 1 Many of what we 
have called historical works, however, are mere 
pamphlets: in fact. Burnet’s literary performances 
of any considerable extent are only three in num¬ 
ber :—his Memoirs of James and William, Uukes 
of Hamilton, published, in one volume folio, in 
1676; his History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, 3 volumes folio, 1(579, 1681, 
and 1714; arid his History of his Own Time, in 
tw r o volumes folio, published after his death in 
1723 and 1734. There is enough of literary labour, 
as well as of historical value, in these works to 
preserve to the author a very honourable name ; 
each of them contains much matter now nowhere else 
to he found, and they must always continue to rank 
among the original sources of our national history, 
both ecclesiastical and civil. In regard to their 
execution, too, it must he admitted that the style is 
at least straight-forward and unaffected, and gener¬ 
ally as unambiguous as it is unambitious; the 

• We have, for rmiveuiruei! of eliurificatlon. rockouud each of tli 
three voli. of the jli»tory of the UufonuuUou a distinct publication. 
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facts are clearly enough arranged; and the story 
is told not only intelligibly, but for the most part 
in rather a lively and interesting way. On the 
other hand, to any high station as a writer Burnet 
can make no claim; he is an industrious collector 
of intelligence, and a loquacious and moderately 
lively gossip; hut of eloquence, or grace, or refine¬ 
ment of any sort, he is as destitute as he is (and 
that is altogether) of imagination, and wit, and 
humour, and subtlety, and depth and weight of 
thought, and whatever other qualities give any¬ 
thing either of life or lustre to whatf a man utters 
out of his own head or heart. We read him for 
the sake of his facts only; he troubles us with but 
few reflections, but of that no reader will complain, 
lie does not bcc far into any thing, nor indeed, pro¬ 
perly speaking, into it at all; for that matter, he 
is little more, to adopt a modern term, than a 
penny-a-liner on a large scale, and best performs 
his task when he docs not attempt to be anything 
else. Nor is he a neat-handed workman even of 
that class; in his History of his Own Time, in 
particular, his style, with no strength, or flavour, 
or natural charm of any kind, to redeem its rude¬ 
ness, is the most slovenly undress in which a 
Avriter ever wrapt up what he had to communicate 
to the puldic. Its only merit, as we have observed, 
is that it is without any air of pretension, and that 
it is evidently as extemporaneous and careless as 
it is unelevatcd, shapeless, and ungrammatical. 
Among the most important and best known of 
Burnet’s other Avorks arc, that entitled “ Some 
Passages of the Life and Death of the Right Hon¬ 
ourable John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester,” 1680: 
his Life of Bishop Bedel, 1685; his Travels 
through France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, 
1685; and his Exposition of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, 1699. 

In the same year Avith Bishop Burnet, but at a 
more advanced age, died Dr. Thomas Burnet, the 
learned and eloquent author of the Telluris Sacra 
Theoria, first published in Latin in 1680, and 
afterwards translated into English by the author; of 
the Archacologia Philosophica, published in 1692; 
und of two or three other treatises, also in Latin, 
Avliith did not appear till after his death. The 
author of the Sacred Theory of the Earth, a man 
of genius and imagination as well as of consum¬ 
mate scholarship, is a very different species of writer 
from his mitred namesake: his English style is 
singularly flowing and harmonious, us w ell as per¬ 
spicuous and animated, and rises on fit occasions to 
much majesty and impressiveness. It has been 
already intimated that his system of geology has no 
scientific value whatever; indeed, it must be con¬ 
sidered as a mere romance, although, from the 
earnestness of the author’s manner and his con¬ 
stant citation of texts of scripture in support of his 
positions, as well as from more than one answer 
which he afterwards published to the attacks made 
upon his book, it is evident that he by no means 
intended it to be so received. 

Along with these names may be mentioned that 
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of Archbishop Tillotson, who was a very popular 
preacher among the Presbyterians before the Re¬ 
storation, and began publishing sermons so early 
as in the year 1661, while he still belonged to that 
'.sect. He died in 1694 in his sixty-fourth year. 
Tillotson’s Sermons, still familiarly known by 
reputation, long continued to be the most generally 
esteemed collection of such compositions in the 
language; but are probably now very little read* 
They arc substantial performances, such as make 
the reader feel, when he has got through one of 
them, that he has accomplished something of a 
feat; and, being withal as free fronfpedantry and 
every other kind of eccentricity or extravagance as 
from flimsiness, and exceedingly sober in their 
strain of doctrine, with a certain blunt cordiality in 
the expression and manner, they were in all respects 
very happily addressed to the ordinary peculiarities 
of the national mind and character. But, having 
once fallen into neglect, Tillotson’s writings have 
no qualities that will ever revive attention to them. 
There is much more of a true vitality in the 
sermons of Dr. Robert South, whose career of 
authorship commenced in the time of the Protec¬ 
torate, though his life avus extended till after the 
accession of George 1. He died in 1116 at the 
age of cighty-threc. South’s sermons, the first, of 
which date even before the earliest of Tillotson % 
and the last after Tillotson’s latest, are very avcII 
characterised by Mr. Hallam “ They were,” he 
observes, “much celebrated at the time, and retain 
a portion of their renoAvn. This is by no means 
surprising. South had great qualifications for that 
popularity which attends the pulpit, and his manne r 
Avas at that time original. Not diffuse, not learned, 
not formal in argument like Barrow', with a more 
natural structure of sentences, a more pointed, 
though by no means a more fair and satisfactory 
turn of reasoning, with a style clear and English, 
free from all pedantry, but abounding with those 
colloquial novelties of idiom, which, though now 
become vulgar and offensive, the age of Charles II. 
affected, sparing no personal or temporary sarcasm, 
but, if he seems for a moment to tread on the verge 
of buffoonery, recovering himself by some stroke 
of vigorous sense and language; such was the 
worthy Dr. South, whom the courtiers delighted 
to hear. His sermons want all that is called unc¬ 
tion, and sometimes even earnestness; but there is 
a masculine spirit about them, which, combined 
Avith their peculiar characteristics, would naturally 
fill the churches where he might be heard.”* Both 
South and Tillotson are considered to belong as 
divines to the Arminian, or, as it was then com¬ 
monly called, the Latitudinarian school—as well 
as Cudworth, More, and Stillingfleet. 

The only considerable literary name that can be 
said to belong exclusively, or almost exclusively, to 
the reign of King William, is that of Locke. 
John Locke, bom in 1632, although his “ Ad- 
versariorum Methodus, or New Method of a Com¬ 
mon-Place-Book,” had appeared in French, in 

* Lit. of Europe, iv. 177. 
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Lederc’s Bibliothtlque for 1686, and an abridg¬ 
ment of hia'celebrated Essay, and his first Letter 
on Toleration, both also in French, in the same 
publication for 1687 and 1688, had published 
nothing in English, or with his name, till he pror 
duced in 1690 the work which has ever since 
made him one of the best known of English writers,» 
both in his own and in other countries, hig “ EsBay 
concerning Human Understanding.” This was 
•followed by his Second Letter on Toleration, and 
his two Treatises on Government, in the same 
year; his Considerations on Lowering the Interest 
of Money in 1691; his Third Letter on Toleration 
in 1692; his Thoughts concerning Education in 
1693; his Reasonableness of Christianity in 1695; 
and various controversial tracts in reply to his 
assailants, Dr. Edwards and Bishop Stillingfleet, 
between that date and his death in 1704. After 
his death appeared his Conduct of the Under¬ 
standing, and several theological treatises, the 
composition of which had been the employment of 
the last years of his industrious and productive old 
age. Locke’s famous Essay was the first work, 
perhaps in any language, which professedly or 
systematically attempted to popularise metaphy¬ 
sical philosophy. The author’s persuasion evidently 
is, that there is nothing more difficult to compre¬ 
hend, or at least more incomprehensible, about the 
operations of the human mind than there is in the 
movements of an eight-day clock. What he espe¬ 
cially sets himself to run down and do away with 
from the beginning to the end of his book, is the 
notion that there is any mystery in any part of 
the subject lie has undertaken to expound which 
his pen cannot make clear to the most ordinary 
capacity that' will lend him half an hour’s fair 
attention. Locke was a man of great moral 
worth, of the highest integrity, disinterested, just, 
tolerant, and humane, as well as of extraordinary 
penetration and capacity; moreover, he was pro¬ 
bably as free from anything like self-conceit, or 
the over-estimation either of his own virtues or his 
own talents, as people of good sense usually are; 
and he had undoubtedly a great respect for the 
deity as the First Magistrate of the universe ; 
yet, to a mind differently constituted from his, and 
which, instead of seeing a mystery in nothing, 
sees a mystery in all things, there is, it must be 
confessed, something so offensive in the whole 
tone and manner of his speculations, that his real 
merits perhaps will scarcely be rated by such a 
mind so high as they deserve. It seems all like a 
man, if not trying to deceive others, at least so 
perseveringly shutting his eyes upon, and turning 
away his head from, every real difficulty, that he 
may be almost said to be wilfully deceiving him¬ 
self; merely skimming the surface of his subject 
while he assumes die air of exploring it to the 
bottom; repelling objections) sometimes by dex¬ 
terously thrusting them aside, mostly by not 
noticing them at all; in other words, a piece of 
mere clever and plausible, but hollow and insin¬ 
cere conjuring; a vain show of wisdom, having in 
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it almost as little of the real as of the reverential. 
No awe, no wouder, no self-distrust—no sense of 
anything above—we might almost say beside, or 
out of—tlie intellect of the speculator. Male- 
branche saw all things in God; Locke saw all 
things in himself. Nay, he went ull but the 
length of seeing the whole universe in his five 
corporeal senses; and the majority of his disciples 
iii more recent times have boldly leaped across the 
slight barrier which kept their master back from 
that great discovery. But, while there will con¬ 
tinue to be an many minds this dissent from the 
general spirit of Locke’s philosophy, and also from 
the general tenor of his conclusions, the Essay on 
Human Understanding will, nevertheless, always 
be recognised as not only an [illustrious monument, 
of the penetration, ingenuity, and other high mental 
powers and resources of its author, but*as a funda¬ 
mental book in modern metaphysics. It is, as 
has been remarked, the first, comprehensive survey 
that had been attempted of the whole mind and its 
faculties; and the very conception of such a de¬ 
sign argued an intellect of no common reach, 
originality, and boldness. It will remain also of 
very considerable value as an extensive register of 
facts, and a storehouse of acute and often sugges¬ 
tive observations on psychological phenomena, 
whatever may be the fate of the views propounded 
in it as a metaphysical system. Further, it is not 
to be denied that this work has exercised a power¬ 
ful influence upon the course of philosophical in¬ 
quiry and opinion ever since its appearance. At 
first in particular it did good service in putting 
finally to the rout; some fantastic notions and 
methods that still lingered in the schools; it was 
the loudest and most comprehensive proclamation 
that had yet been made of the liberation of philo¬ 
sophy from the dominion of authority; but Locke’s 
was a mind stronger and belter furnished for the 
work of pulling down than of building up; he had 
enough of clear-sightedness and independence of 
mental character for the one; whatever endow¬ 
ments of a different kind lie possessed, he had too 
little imagination, or creative power, for the other. 
Besides, the very passionless character of his 
mind would have unfitted him for going far* into 
the philosophy of our complex nature, in which 
the passions arc the revealcrs and teachers of all 
the deepest truths, and alone afford us any intima¬ 
tion of many things which, even with the aid of 
their lurid light, we discern but as fearful and un¬ 
fathomable mysteries. What would Shakspeare's 
understanding of the philosophy of human nature 
have been, if he had had no more imagination and 
passion in his own nature than Locke? 

We have already in a preceding chapter noticed 
Locke’s contributions to the infant science of poli¬ 
tical economy; and also the more remarkable 
publication in the same department of his contem¬ 
porary, Sir Dudley North.* A more voluminous 
writer on such subjects in this and the next reign 
was Dr. Charles Davenant (son of Sir William 

I . • See ante, p.7«s. 
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Haven ant, the poet), whose works, however, are 
more valuable lor the mere facts they record than 
for any light they throw on the principles of eco¬ 
nomical science. Davcnant was a laborious exa¬ 
miner of documents and accounts,, and a sensible 
but withal rather a dull man. We have had occa¬ 
sion 1o quote several passages from his various 
publications in the account of the progress of com¬ 
merce during the present period, on which sub¬ 
ject they are among our most trustworthy sources' 
of information. ‘‘ 

In taking leave of the seventeenth century we 
ought not to omit noticiug the memorable contest 
of wit and learning which'arose in the reign of 
William, out of the publication of an edition of the 
.Greek Epistles attributed to Phalaris, the tyrant of 
I Agrigentum, in Sicily, by the Honourable Charles 
Boyle (afterwards Earl of Orrery). In the preface 
to his book, which was published in the beginning 
of the year 1095, Boyle, who was then an under¬ 
graduate of Christ’s Church, Oxford, animad¬ 
verted with some severity upon a piece of dis¬ 
courtesy which he conceived he had met with from 
Dr. Bentley, then keeper of the King’s Library, in 
regard to the loan of a manuscript of the Epistles 
there preserved. After an interval of two years 
Bentley published, in an appendix to the second 
edition of his friend William Wotton’s Reflec¬ 
tions on Ancient and Modern Learning, an ela¬ 
borate exposition of his reasons for holding the 
compositions printed by Boyle, and ranked by 
him with the most precious remains of the 
remotest antiquity, to be a comparatively modern 
forgery ; and at the same time took an [oppor¬ 
tunity both of replying to the charge brought against 
him by Boyle (from which lie appears to have vin¬ 
dicated himself), and of criticising the late edi¬ 
tion of the Epistles with great severity, and -with 
all the power of his vast erudition and unrivalled 
acumen. This, the first edition of Bentley’s cele¬ 
brated Dissertation on Phalaris, is now, m truth, 
universally considered to have established the 
spuriousness of the Epistles conclusively and un¬ 
answerably. An answer, however, was produced 
to it in the following year (1698), under the title 
of “’Dr. Bentley’s Dissertations on the Epistles of 
Phalaris and the Fables of ,/Esop Examinedto 
which Boyle’s name was prefixed, but which is 
believed to have been chiefly the composition of 
his .tutor, the celebrated Dr. Francis Atterbury, 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester, whose very con¬ 
siderable attainments in classical scholarship were 
enlivened and decorated by the finest spirit of wit 
and humour. Some others, of the most distin¬ 
guished among the Oxford men also contributed 
their blows or missiles; so that the cause of the 
old Sicilian tyrant against the denier and derider 
of his literary pretensions maybe said to have been 
taken up and defended by the whole force and fury 
of the university. The laugh was turned for the 
moment against Bentley by this attack, which was 
for the most part a fierce personal invective; but 
he set at least the original question at rest, and 


effectually put down the pretensions of his assail¬ 
ants to cope with him in the field of learning and 
criticism, by a second and enlarged edition of his 
Dissertation, which he brought forth after about 
ifnother year’s interval. To this a reply was 
threatened, hut none, was ever made. Bentley’s 
'performance was in every ivay a masterpiece. 
“ Professedly controversial,” observes a late writer, 
“ it embodies a mass of accurate information rela-, 
tivc to historical facts, antiquities, chronology, and 
philology, such as we may safely say has rarely 
been collected in the same space; anil the reader 
cannot fail to admire the ingenuity with which 
things apparently trifling, or foreign to the point 
in question, arc made effective in illustrating or 
proving the author’s views. Nothing shows so 
well how thoroughly digested and familiar was the 
vast stock of reading which Bentley possessed. 
The banter and ridicule of his opponents are re¬ 
turned with interest, and the reader is reconciled 
to what might seem to savour too much of arro¬ 
gance and tlie bitterness of controversy by a sense 
of the strong provocation given to the author.”*' 
We lfllty udd a few words from Mr. Hallum’s 
notice of this controversy:—“It was the first 
great literary war thht had been waged in Eng¬ 
land ; and, like that of Trov, it has still the pre¬ 
rogative of being remembered after the Epistles of 
Phalaris are as much buried as due walls of Troy 
itself. Both combatants were skilful in wielding 
the sword: the arms of Boyle, in Swift’s language, 
were given him by all the gods ;t hut his antagonist 
stood forward in no such figurative strength, master 
of ft learning to which nothing parallel had been 
known in England, and that directed by an under¬ 
standing prompt, discriminating, not idly scep¬ 
tical, but still farther removed from trust in 
authority, sagacious in perceiving corruptions of 
language, and ingenious, at the least, in removing 
them, with a style rapid, concise, amusing, and 
superior to Boyle in that which he had most to 
boast, a sarcastic wit.”{ What is here alluded to 
is one of the earliest performances of one of the 
greatest geniuses of the next age—the Battle of the 
Books, published anonymously, aud never acknow¬ 
ledged, hut never doubted to he the production of 
the afterwards renomped Jonathan Swift. It did 
not, however, appear till the year 1704. In fact the 
dispute about the authenticity of the Epistles of 
Phalaris had formed all along only a branch of a 
larger controversy, which was kept up for some 
years after the question of Phalaris had been set 

* Article on Bentley, in Penny Cyclopewlia, iv. £50. 

+ Upon this assertion of Swift's, Hoyle's son, Joliu Earl of Orrery, 
remarks with a filial or fnmily partiality that, is excusable enough ;— 

" 1 shall not dispute about the gift of the armour; hut thus far 1 will 
venture to observe, that the god* never bestowed celestial armour, 
except upon heroes whose courage and superior strength distin¬ 
guished tnem from the test of mankind; whose merits and abilities 
were already conspicuous; and who could wield, though young, the 
sword of Mars, and adorn it/with all the virtues of Minerva." He- 
marh vn the life and of Dr. Swift, Mh edition, p. £88. 

Charles Bovle was in truih a person of respectable talent; hut, al¬ 
though in after life he wrote a comedy (As You Find H), and some 
other trifles, his wit did not appear to have ripened with his years, 
aud nothing that lie produced ever excited any attention except hi* 
college publication iu tlie Phalaris controversy. _ 

t Lit. of Eu. iv. 114. 
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at rest and abandoned on all hands. It was Swift’s 
relation and patron, Sir William Temple, who had 
first called attention to the Epistles by a passage in 
one of his Essays, in which he endeavoured to 
maintain the superiority of the ancients over tlje i 
moderns in all kinds of learning and knowledge, 
the physical and experimental sciences themselves 
not excepted. It was in answer to Temple's 
$ssay, which was itself a reply to Ferrault’s 
“ Parallele des Anciens et Modemes,” published 
at Paris in 1687, that Wotton wrote his “Reflec¬ 
tions,” the first edition of which?appeared in 1694, 
and expressed therein an opinion unfavourable to 
the antiquity of the Epistles, which Temple had 
both eulogised in warm terms, and cited as of un¬ 
questionable authenticity. This argument between 
Temple as the champion-general of the ancients, 
and Wotton of the moderns, which produced a 
great many more publications from both, and from 
their respective partisans, is the main subject of 
the Battle of the Books, which was probably the 
last blow struck in the pen and ink wftr, and at 
any rate is the last that is now remembered. 

The Tale of a Tub and the Battle of the Books, 
published together, were the first announcement 
of the greatest master of satire at once comic and 
caustic that has yet appeared in our language. 
Swift, born in Ireland in 1667, had already, in 
the last years of the preceding reign, made him¬ 
self known by two volumes of Letters selected from 
the papers of his friend Temple, and also by a 
political pamphlet in favour of the ministry of the 
day, which attracted little notice, and gave as 
little promise of his future eminence as a writer. 
To politics as well as satire, however, he adhered 
throughout his career—often blending: the two, 
but producing scarcely anything, if we may not 
except some of his effusions in verse, that was not 
either satirical or political. His course of au¬ 
thorship as a political writer may be considered 
properly to begin with his “ Letter concern¬ 
ing the Sacramental Test,” and another high 
Tory and high church tract, which he published in 
1708; in which same year he also came forward 
with his ironical “ Argument for the Abolition of 
Christianity,” and in hjs humorous “ Predictions” 
first assumed his nom de yuan# of Isaac Bicker- 
ataff, Esquire, afterwards made so famous by other 
jeux d'esprit in the same style, and by its adop¬ 
tion soon after by the wits of the Tatler. Of his 
other most notable performances, his Conduct of 
the Allies was published in 1712; his Public 
Spirit of the Whigs in 1714 \ his Drapier’s Letters 
in 1724; his immortal Gulliver’s Travels in 1727; 
and his Polite Conversation, which had been 
written many years before, in 1738. His poem of 
Cadenus and Vanessa, besides, had appeared, with¬ 
out his consent, in 1723, soon after the death of 
Miss Hester Van Homrigh,' J its heroine. The 
History of the Four Last Years of Queen Anne 
(if his), the Directions for Servants, many of his 
verses and other shorter pieces, and his Diary 
written to Stella (Miss Johnson, to whom he was 
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afterwards married), were none of them printed 
till after, some of them not till long after, his 
death, which took place in 1745. 

“0 thou!” exclaims his friend Pope, 

“ — " vlmtovw title pk isp thine ear. 

Drain, Drnpier, flichcrrtnir, or GnlUvcr ! 

Whether tlnm choose Corvanto*' srious nir. 

Or luu^ r h and shake in Kalielnis’ usy chuir. 

Or praise the court, or raucuify m mkinil. 

Or thy grieved country’s copper el uins unbind,- 

lines that describe comprehensively enough the 
celebrated dean’s genius and writings—what he 
did and what He was. And the first remark to be 
made about Swift is, that into everything that 
came from his pen he put a strong infusion o 
himself; that in his writings we read the man— 
not merely his intellectual ability, but his moral 
nature, his passions, his principles, his prejudices, 
his humours, his whole temper and individuality. 
The common herd of writers have no individuality 
at all; those of the very highest class can assume 
at will any other individuality as perfectly as their 
own—they have no exclusiveness. Next under 
this highest class stand those whose individuality 
is at once their strength and their weakness;— 
their strength, in as much as it distinguishes them 
from and lifts them far above the multitude of 
writers of mere talent or expository skill; their 
weakness and bondage, in that it will not be 
thrown off, and that it withholds them from ever 
going out of themselves, and rising from the 
merely characteristic, striking, or picturesque 
either to the dramatic or to the beautiful, of both 
of which equally the spirit is uncgotistic and uni¬ 
versal. To this class, which is not the highest, 
but the next to it, Swift belongs. The class, how¬ 
ever, like both that which is above and that which 
is below it, is one of wide comprehension, and in¬ 
cludes many degrees of power, and even many 
diversities of gifts. Swift was neither a Cervantes 
nor a Rabelais; but yet, with something that was 
peculiar to himself, he combined considerable por¬ 
tions of both. He had more of Cervantes than 
Rabelais had, and more of Rabelais than was given 
to Cervantes. He wants altogether the refinement, 
the humanity, the puthos, the noble elevation of 
the Spaniard,—all that irradiates and beautifies 
his satire and drollery as the blue sky does the 
earth it bends over;—as little Iiub our English 
wit and humourist, with all his ingenuity and fer¬ 
tility, cither the grotesque invention or the gay, 
luxuriant fancy of the historian of the Doings and 
Sayings of the Giant Gargantua, in whose singular 
work the brightest sunshine often plays with so 
strange an effect on floods of the foulest mire. But, 
on the other hand, he has a severity, an earnest¬ 
ness, a sceva indignatio , that are all his own, and 
that certainly have never been blended in any other 
writer with so keen a perception of the ludicrous 
and so much general comic power. The breath 
of his loud, cordial, heart-snaking laughter is at 
the same time withering and consuming as fire. 
Other masters of the same art are satisfied if they 
can only make their readers laugh; this is their 
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main, often their sole aim, in the exercise of their 
skill, whether upon things or upon persons: with 
Swift, to excite the emotion of the ludicrous is 
only a subordinate purpose,—a means employed 
for effecting quite another and a much hkher end; 
if he labours to make anything ridiculous, it is 
because he hates it, and would have it troddeq. 
into the earth or extirpated. No sneaking kind¬ 
ness for the victim of his raillery is ever to be 
detected in his laughter; he is hot a mere admirer 
of the comic picturesque, who will sometimes rack 
or gibbet an unhappy individual for the sake of 
the fantastic grimaces he may make, or the. capers 
he may cut in the air; he has the true spirit of an 
executioner, and only loves his joke as sauce and 
seasoning to more serious work. Few men have 
been more perversely prejudiced and self-willed 
than Swift, and therefore of absolute truth his 
works may probably contain less than many others 
not so earnestly written ; but of what was truth to 
the mind of the writer, of what he actually be¬ 
lieved and desired, no works contain more. Here, 
again, Swift is in the middle class of writers; 
far above those whose whole truth is truth of ex¬ 
pression—that is, correspondence between the 
words and the thoughts (possibly without any 
between the thoughts and the writer’s belief); but 
below those whp both write what they think, and 
whose thoughts arc valuable for their intrinsic 
beauty or profoundness. Yet in setting honestly 
and effectively before us even his own passions 
and prejudices a writer also tells us the truth— 
the truth, at least, respecting himself, if not re- 
spepting anything else. This much docs Swift 
always; and. this is his great distinction among 
the masters of wit and humour;—the merriest of 
his jests is an utterance of some real feeling of his 
heart at the moment as much as the fiercest of his 
invectives. Alas! with all his jesting and merri¬ 
ment, he did not know what it was to have a 
mind at ease, or free from the burden and torment 
of dark, devouring passions, till, in his own 
words, the cruel indignation that tore continually 
at his heart was laid at rest in the grave. In 
truth, the insanity which ultimately fell down upon 
apd laid prostrate his fine faculties had cast some¬ 
thing of its black shadow athwart their vision 
from the first,—as he himself probably felt or sus¬ 
pected when he determined to bequeath his fortune 
to build an Hospital in his native country for per¬ 
sons afflicted with that calamity; and sad enough, 
we may be sure, he was at heart, when he gaily 
wrote that he did so merely 

To dhow, by ono satiric, touch, 

No nation wanted it so much. * 

Yet the madness, or predisposition to madness, 
was also part and pared of the man, and possibly 
an element of his genius,—which might have had 

• " I have often," say* Lord Orrery, “heard him lament the state 
of childhood and idiotiim to which tome of the greatest meu of 
this nation were reduced before their doath. He mentioned, os 
examples within his own time, the Duke of Marlborough and Lord 
Somers; and, when he cited these melancholy instances, it was 
always with a heavy sigh, and with gestures that showed great un¬ 
easiness, as if he felt an impulse of What was to happen to him before 
he died.”— Remarks, p.,188. 


less earnestness and force, as well as less activity, 
productiveness, and originality, if it had not been 
excited and impelled by that perilous fervour. Nay, 
something of their power and peculiar character 
Swift’s writings may owe to the exertions called 
forth in curbing and keeping down the demon, 
which, like a proud steed under a stout rider, 
would have mastered him if he had not mastered 
it, ana,' although support and strength to him so 
long as it was held in subjection, would, dominaift 
over him, have rent him in pieces, as in the end 
it did. Few, perhaps, could have maintained the 
struggle so toughly and so long. But Swift was 
undoubtedly the most masculine English intellect 
of his age, the most earnest thinker of a time in 
which there was less among us of either earnest or 
deep thinking than in any other era of our litera¬ 
ture. There was an earnestness; if we may so 
speak, even in his jesting, evincing itself in a rich¬ 
ness and originality, as well as in a causticity, 
reached by no one of his brother wits. 

Of these by far the most memorable was Alex¬ 
ander Pope. If Swift was at the head of the 
prose-writers of that day, still more incontestably 
was Pope the first of its writers in verse, with no 
other either equal of second-to him. Born a few 
months before the Revolution, he came forth as a 
poet by the publication of his Pastorals in Tonson’s 
Miscellany in 1709, when he was yet only in his 
twenty-first year; and they had been written five 
years before. Nor were they the earliest of his 
performances; his Ode on Solitude, his verses 
upon Silence, his translations of the First Book of 
the Thebais and of Ovid’s Epistle from Sappho to 
Phaon, and his much more remarkable paraphrases 
of Chaucer’s January and May, and the Prologue 
to the Wife of Bath’s Tale, all preceded the com¬ 
position of the Pastorals. Ilis Essay on Criticism 
(written in 1709) was published in 1711; the 
Messiah the same year (in the Spectator); the 
Rape of the Lock in 1712; the Temple of Fame 
(written two years before) the santo year; his 
Windsor Forest (which he hat), commenced at 
sixteen) in 1713; the first four books of his trans¬ 
lation of the Iliad in 1715; his Epistle from 
Eloisa to Abelard (written some years Wore) we 
believe in 1717, .when he published a collected 
edition of his poelfis; the remaining portions of 
the Iliad at different times, the last in 1720; his 
translation of the Odyssey (in concert with Fenton 
and Broome) in 1725; the first three books of 
the Dunciad in 1728; his Epistle on Taste in 
1731; his Essay on Man in 1733 and 1734; his 
Imitations of Horace, various other satirical pieces, 
the Prologue and Epilogue to the Satires, his 
Moral Epistles, and his modernised version of 
Donne’s Satires between 1730 and 1740 ; and the 
fourth book of the Dunciad in 1742. Besides all 
this verse, collections of his Lettersyere published 
first surreptitiously by Curl, and then by himself 
in 1737; and, among other publications in prdsc, 
his clever jeu d* esprit entitled a Narrative of the 
Frenzy of John Dennis appeared in 1713; his 
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Preface to Shakspeare, with his edition of the 
works of that poet, in 1721 ; his Treatise of the 
Bathos, or Art of Sinking in Poetry, and his Me¬ 
moirs of P.P., Clerk of This Parish (in ridicule of 
Burnet's History of his Own Time), in,1727. He 
died in May, 1744, about a year and a half before 
his friend Swift, who, more than twenty years his 
senior, had naturally anticipated that he should be 
the first to depart, and that, as lie cynically, and 
yet touchingly too, expressed it, while Arbuthnot 
grieyed for him a day, and Gay a week, he should 
be lamented a whole month by “ Pope/’— 
whom, of all those he best knew, he seems to have 
the most loved. 

Pope, with talent enough for anything, might 
deserve to be ranked among the most distinguished 
prose-writers of his time, if he were not its greatest 
poet; but it is in the‘latter character that he falls 
to be noticed in the history of our literature. And 
what a broad and bright region would be cut off 
from our poetry if he had never lived! If we 
even confine ourselves to his own works, without 
regarding the numerous subsequent writers who 
have in the greater part formed themselves upon 
him as an example arid model, and may be said 
to constitute the Bchool of which he was the 
founder, how rich an inheritance of brilliant and 
melodious fancies do we not owe to him! For 
what would any of us resign the Rape of the Lock, 
or the Epistle of Eloisa, or the Essay on Man, or 
the Moral Essays, or the Satires, or the Epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot, or the Dunciad ? That we have 
nothing in the same style in the language to be 
set beside or weighed against any one of these 
performances, will probably be admitted by all; 
and, if we could say no more, this would be 
to assign to Pope a rank in our poetic literature 
which certainly not so many as half a dozen other 
names are entitled to share with his. Down to 
his own day at least, Chaucer, Spenser, Shak¬ 
speare, Milton, and Dryden alone had any pre¬ 
tensions to be placed before him or by his side. 
It is unnecessary to dilate upon what has been 
sufficiently pointed out by all the critics, and is 
too obvious to be overlooked, the general resem¬ 
blance of his poetry, in both its form and spirit, 
to that of Dryden rather thanflto that of our elder 
great writers. He belongs to the classical school 
as‘ opposed to die romantic, to that in which a 
French rather than to that in which an Italian in¬ 
spiration maydie detected. Whether this is to be 
attributed principally to his constitutional tempe¬ 
rament and the native character of his imagination, 
or to the influences of the age in which he lived 
and wrote, we shall not stop to inquire. . It is 
enqugh that such is the fact. But, though he may 
be regarded as in the main the pupil and legiti¬ 
mate successor, of Dryden, tlm amount of what he 
learned or borrowed from tha? master was by no 
means so considerable as. to prevent his manner 
froip having a great deal in it that is distinctive 
and .original:' If Dryden .has more impetuosity 
and a freer flow, Pope has far more delicacy, and, 


on fit occasions, far more tenderness and true pas¬ 
sion. Dryden has written nothing in the same 
style with the Rape of the Lock on the one hand, 
or with the Epistle to Abelard and the Elegy on 
the l)ea#'cf an Unfortunate Lady on the other. 
Indeed, these two styles may be said to have been 
'both, in so far as the English tongue is concerned, 
invented by Pope. In what preceding writer had 
he aji example of either? Nay, did either the 
French or the Italian language furnish him with 
anything to copy from nearly so brilliant and feli¬ 
citous as his o*u performances ? In the sharper 
or more severe species of satire, again, while in 
some things he is inferior to Dryden, in others he 
excels him. It must be admitted that Dryrlen’s is 
the nobler, the more generous scorn; it is passion¬ 
ate, while Pope’s is frequently only peevish : the 
one is vehement, the other venomous. • But, al¬ 
though Pope docs not wield the ponderous, fervid 
scourge with which his predecessor tears and 
mangles the luckless object of his indignation or 
derision, he knows how, with a lighter touch, to 
inflict a torture quite as maddening at the moment, 
and perhaps more difficult to heal. Neither 1ms 
anything of the easy elegance, the simple natural 
grace, the most exquisite artifice imitating the 
absence of all art, of Horace; but the care, and 
dexterity, and superior refinement of Pope, his 
neatness, and concentration, and point, supply a 
better substitute for these charms than the ruder 
strength, the more turbulent passion, of Dryden. 
If Dryden, too, lias more natural fire and force, 
and rises in his greater passages to a stormy gran¬ 
deur to which the other docs not venture to commit 
himself, Pope in some degree compensates for that 
by a dignity, a quiet, sometimes pathetic, majesty, 
which wc find nowhere in Drydcn’s poetry. Dryden 
has translated the /Encid, and Pope the Iliad ; but 
the two tasks would apparently have been better 
distributed if Dryden had chanced to have taken up 
Homer, and left Virgil to Pope. Pope’s Iliad, in 
truth, whatever may be its merits of another kind, 
is, in spirit and style, about the most unhomeric 
performance in the whole compass of our poetry, 
as Pope had, of all our great poets, the most un¬ 
homeric genius. He was emphatically the poet 
of the highly artificial age in which he lived; and 
his excellence lay in, or at least was fostered and 
perfected by, the accordance of all his tastes and 
talents, of his whole moral and intellectual con¬ 
stitution, with the spirit of that condition of things: 
Not touches of natural emotion, but the titillation 
of wit und fancy,—-not tones of natural music, but 
the tone of good society, make up the charm of 
his poetry; which however is, for correctness, 
polish, pungency, and brilliance, all that the hap¬ 
piest genius for that style and the most consum¬ 
mate art could make it. Pope, no doubt, wrote 
with a care and elaboration that were unknown to 
Dryden; against whom, indeed, it is a reproach 
made by his pupil, that, copious as he was, he 

• wauted oc forgot 

The lest and gruatvit art—the art to blot. 

• 5 i 2 
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And so perhaps, although the expression is a 
strong and a startling one, may the said art, not 
without some reason, be called in reference to the 
particular species of poetry which Dryden and 
Pope cultivated, dependent as that is for jits sticccss 
in pleasing us almost as much upon the absence 
of faults as upon the presence of beauties. Such, 
partial obscuration or distortion of the imagery as 
we excuse, or even admire, in the expanded mirror 
of a lake reflecting the woods and hills and -wver- 
hanging sky, when its waters are ruffled or swayed 
by the fltful breeze, would be intolerable in a 
looking-glass, were it otherwise the most splendid 
article of the sort that upholstery ever furnished. 

Next to the prose of Swift and the poetry of 
Pope, perhaps the portion of the literature of the 
beginning of the last century that was both most 
influential at the time, and still lives most in the 
popular remembrance, is that connected with the 
names of Addison and Steele. These two writers 
were the chief boast of the Whig party, as Swift 
and Pope were of the Tories. Addison’s poem, 
“ The Campaign,” on the victory of Blenheim, 
his imposing but frigid tragedy of Cato, and some 
other dramatic productions, besides various other 
writings in prose, have given him a reputation in 
many departments of literature; and Steele also 
holds a respectable rank among our comic drama¬ 
tists as the author of the Tender Husband and the 
Conscious Lovers; but it is as the first, and on the 
whole the best, of our English Essayists, the prin¬ 
cipal authors (in every sense) of the Tatler, the 
Spectator, and the Guardian, that these two 
writers have sent down their names with most 
honour to posterity, and have especially earned the 
love and gratitude of their countrymen. Steele 
was in his thirty-ninth and his friend Addison in 
his thirty-eighth year when the Tatler was started 
by the former in April, 1709. The paper, pub¬ 
lished thrice a week, had gone on for about six 
weeks befpre Addison took any part in it, but from 
that timfe he became, next to Steele, the chief con¬ 
tributor to it, till it was dropped in January, 1711. 
“ I have only one gentleman,” says Steele in liis 
Preface to the collected papers, ‘‘who will be 
nameless, to thank for any frequent assistance to 
me, which indeed it would have been barbarous 
in him to have denied to one with whom he has 
lived in an intimacy from childhood, considering 
the great ease with which he is able to dispatch 
the most entertaining pieces of this nature.” The 
person alluded to is Addison. “ This good office,” 
Steele generously adds, “ he performed with such 
force of genius, humour, wit, and learning, that I 
fared like a distressed prince who calls, in a pow¬ 
erful neighbour to. his aid: I was undone by my 
auxiliary; when I had once called, him in I could 
not subsist withoujfcdependence on him.” By far 
the greater partdme Tatler, however, is Steele’s. 
Of 271 papera ; m^ich it consists, above 200 are 
attributed either entirely or in the greater part to 
him, while those believed to have been written by 
Addison are only about fifty. Among the other 


contributors Swift is the most frequent. , The 
Spectator was begun within two .months after the 
discontinuance, of the Tatler, and was carried on at 
the rate of six papers a week till the 6th of De¬ 
cember, 1712, on which day Number 555 was 
published. In these first seven volumes of the 
Spectator Addison’s papers arc probably more 
numerous than Steele’s; and between them they 
wrote perhaps four-fifths of the whole work. The 
Guardian was commenced on the 12th of March,’ 
1713, and, being also published six times a week, 
had extend^ to 175 Numbers when it was 
brought to a close on the 1st of October in the 
same year. There is only one paper by Addison 
in the first volume of the Guardian, but to the 
second he was rather a more frequent contributor 
than Steele. This was the last work in which the 
two friends joined; for Addison, we believe, 
wrote nothing in the Englishman, the fifty-seven 
numbers of which were published, at the rate of 
three a week, between the 6th of October, 1713, 
and the 15th of February following; nor Steele 
any of the papers, eighty in number, forming the 
eighth volume of the Spectator, of which the first 
was published on the 18th of June, 1714, the last 
on die 20th of December in the same year, fhe 
rate of publication being also three times a week. 
Of these additional Spectators twenty-four are 
attributed to Addison. The friendship of nearly 
half a century which had united these two admi¬ 
rable writers was rent asunder by political differ¬ 
ences some years before the death of Addison, in 
1719 : Steele survived till 1729. 

Invented or introduced among us as the pe¬ 
riodical essay.may be said to have been by Steele 
and Addison, it is a species of writing, as already 
observed, in which perhaps they have never been 
surpassed, or on the whole equalled, by any one. 
of their many followers. More elaboration and 
depth, and also more brilliancy, we may have had 
in some recent attempts of the same kind; but 
hardly so much genuine liveliness, ea.se, and cor¬ 
diality, anything so thoroughly agreeable, so skil¬ 
fully adapted to interest without demanding more 
attention than is naturally and spontaneously given 
to it. Perhaps so large an admixture of the spe¬ 
culative and didactic was never made so easy of 
apprehension and so entertaining, so like in the 
reading to thd merely narrative. But, besides this 
constant atmosphere of the pleasurable arising 
simply from the lightness, variety^,and urbanity 
of tfiese delighj^il papers, the delicate imagination 
and exquisite,Rumour of Addison, itad the vivacity, 
warmheartedness, and altogether generous nature 
of Steele,, give a charm, to the best of them, which 
is to be enjoyed, not described. We not only 
admire the writers, but soon come to love them, 
and to regard both them and the several fictitious 
personages that-mftve eboutjra, the other little 
world they have created for li* as among our best 
and,best known,frienda. , 1 •* ;> 

, Along with Pope, as we have Sirift num¬ 
bers among those who would most mourn hie 
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death, Gay and Arbuthnot. He survived them 
both, Guy having died, in his forty-fourth year, in 
1732, and Arbuthnot at a much more advanced age 
in 1735. John Gay, the author of a considerable 
quantity of verse and of above a dozen dramatic < 
pieces, is now chiefly remembered for his Beggar’s 
Opera, his Fables, his mock-heroic poem of trivia, 
or the Art of Walking die Streets of London, and 
some of his ballads. He has no pretensions to 
*any elevation of genius, but there is an agreeable 
ease, nature, and sprightliness in everything he 
has written; and the happiest of his performances 
are animated by an archness, and light but spi¬ 
rited raillery, in which he has not often been ex¬ 
celled. His celebrated English opera, as it was 
the first attempt of the kind, still remains the 
only one that has been eminently successful. 
Now, indeed, that much of the wit has lost its 
point and application to existing characters and 
circumstances, the dialogue of the play, apart 
from the music, may be admitted to owe its popu¬ 
larity in some degree to its traditionary* fame; but 
still what is temporary in it is intermixed with a 
sufficiently diffused, though not very deep, vein of 
general satire, to allow the whole to retain consi¬ 
derable piquancy. Even at first the Beggar’s 
Opera was probably indebted for the greater 
portion of its success to the music, and that 
is so happily selected that it continues still as 
fresh and as delightful as ever. 'l)r. John 
Arbuthnot, a native of Scotland, besides va¬ 
rious professional works of much ability, is ge¬ 
nerally regarded as the author of the Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus, printed in the works of 
Pope and Swift, and said to have been intended as 
the commencement of a general satire on the 
abuses of learning, of which, however, nothing 
more wns ever written except Pope’s treatise 
already mentioned on the Bathos, and one or two 
shorter fragments. The celebrated political satire, 
entitled The History of John Bull, which has 
hCen the model of various subsequent imitations, 
but of none in which the fiction is at once so 
apposite and so ludicrous, is also attributed to 
Arbuthnot. Pope’s highly wrought and noble 
Prologue to his Satires, which is addressed to 
Arbuthnot, or rather in which the latter figures as 
the poet’s interlocutor, will for ever preserve both 
the memory of their friendship, and also some 
traits of the character and manner of the learned, 
witty, and k#nd-hearted physician. The com- 
mencement of the reign of the Whigs at the acces¬ 
sion of the House of Hanover, which deprived 
Arbuthnot of his appointment of one of the physi¬ 
cians extraordinary—leaving him, however, in the 
poet’s words, , 

■octal, cheerful, and lerenc, 

And j|ut aa rich aa when ho aerred njueen— 

was more fatal to the fortunes^if another of Pope's 
Tory or Jacobite friends, Francis Atterbury, the 
celebrated Bishop of Rochester, already mentioned 
as the principal author of the reply to Bentley’s 
Dissertation on Phalaris. Atterbury also took a 
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distinguished part in the professional controversies 
of his day, and his sermons and letters and one 
or two short poetical pieces of his are well known; 
hut his fervid character probably flashed out in 
conversation in a way of which We do not gather 
any notion from his writings. Atterbury, as the 
reader knows, was deprived and outlawed in 1722; 
and he died abroad in 1731 in his sixty-ninth 
year. 

Mktthcw Prior is another distinguished name in 
the hand of the Tory writers of this age, and he 
was also an associate of Pope and Swift, although 
we hear less of him in their epistolary correspond¬ 
ence than of most of their other friends. Yet per¬ 
haps no one of the minor wits and poets of the 
time has continued to enjoy higher or more gene¬ 
ral favour with posterity. Much that he wrote, 
indeed, is now forgotten; hut some of t.ftc best of 
his comic tales in verse will live as long as the 
language, which contains nothing thnt surpasses 
them in the union of ease and fluency with spright¬ 
liness and point, and in all that makes up the 
spirit of humorous and graceful narrative. They 
are our happiest examples of a style that has been 
cultivated with more frequent success by French 
writers than by our own. Prior, who was born in 
1664, commenced poet before the Revolution, by 
the publication in 1688 of his City Mouse and 
Country Mouse, written in concert with Charles 
Montagu, afterwards Earl of Halifax, in ridicule 
of Drydcn’s Hind and Panther; and lie continued 
a Whig nearly to the end of the reign of William; 
but lie then joined the most extreme section of the 
Tories, and acted cordially With that party down to 
his death in 1721. 

The mention of Prior naturally suggests that of 
his friend and patron, and also the friend of Swift 
and Pope—Henry St. John, better known by his 
title of the Lord Viscount Bolingbrokc, although 
his era conics down to a much later date, for he 
was not horn till 16/8, and he lived to 1751. 
Bolinghroke wrote no poetry, but his collected 
prose works fill five quarto volumes (without in¬ 
cluding his letters), and would thus entitle him by 
their quantity alone to he ranked as one of the 
most considerable writers of his time; of which we 
have abundant testimony that he was one of the 
most brilliant orators and talkers, and in every 
species of mere elevemefe one of the most distin¬ 
guished figures. His writings, being principally 
on subjects of temporary politics, have lost much 
of their interest; but a few of them, especially his 
Letters on the Study and Use of History, his Idea 
of a Patriot King, and his account and defence of 
his own conduct in his famous Letter to Sir Wil¬ 
liam Wyndham, will still Teward perusal even for 
the sake of their matter, while in style and manner 
almost everything he has left is of very remarkable 
merit. Bolingbroke’s style, as has been observed, 
“was a happy medium between that of the scholar 
and that of the man of society—or rather it was a 
happy combination of the best qualities of both, 
heightening the eaBC, freedom, fluency, and liveli- 
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ness of elegant cbnversation With many of the 
deeper and richer tones of the eloquence of formal 
orations and of books. The example he thus set 
has probably had a Very considerable effect in 
moulding the style of popular writing since his 
time.”* 

In one of the passages in which he commemo¬ 
rates the friendship of Swift, Attcrbury, and 
Bolingbroke, Pope records also the encowage- 
ment his earliest performances in rhyme received 
from a poet and man of wit of the opposite party, 
M well-natured Garth.”t Sir Samuel Garth, who 
was an eminent physician and a zealous Whig, is 
the author of various poetical pieces published in 
the reigns of William and Anne, of which the one 
of greatest pretension is that entitled The Dispen¬ 
sary, a mock epic, in six short cantos, on the quar¬ 
rels of his professional brethren, which appeared 
in 1699. The wit of this slight performance has 
possibly somewhat evaporated with age, but it 
does not seem to have been at any time very pun¬ 
gent. A much more voluminous, and also more 
ambitious, Whig poet of this Augustan age, as it is 
sometimes called, of our literature, was another 
physician, Sir Richard Blackmore. Blackmore 
made his debut, as a poet so early as the year 1696, 
by the publication of his Prince Arthur, which was 
followed by a succession of other epics, or long 
poems of a serious kind, each in six,‘ten, or twelve 
books, under the names of King Arthur, King 
Alfred, Eliza, the Redeemer, the Creation, &c., 
besides a Paraphrase of the Book of Job, a new 
version of the Psalms, a Satire on Wit, and various 
shorter effusions both in verse and prose. The 
indefatigable rhymester—“ the everlasting Black- 
more,” as Pope calls him—died at last in 1729. 
Nothing can be conceived exceeding in absurdity 
this incessant discharge of epics; but Blackmore, 
whom Dryden charged with writing “ to the 
rumbling of his coach’s wheels,” may be pro¬ 
nounced, without any undue severity, to have 
been not more a fool than a blockhead. His 
Creation, indeed, has been praised both by Addi¬ 
son and Johnson; but the politics of the author 
may be supposed to have blinded or mollified the 
one critic, and his piety the other; at least the 
only thing an ordinary readef will be apt to disco¬ 
ver in this his chef that is not the 

flattest common-place, is an occasional outbreak of 
the moist ludicrous extravagance and bombast. 
Altogether this knight, droning away at his epics 
for above a quarter of a century, is as absurd a 
phenomenon as is presented to us in the history of 
literature. Pope has done him no more than 
justice in assigning him the first place:i|ftfog the 
contending “ bTayers” at the immopfijijmes in¬ 
stituted by the goddess of the Dunci &p r* 

But far o’er all, sonorous Blackmore'* rip \ 

Walls, atoeple*, «kie*. bray hack to him Ain. 

InTot’hum gelds the brethren, with undo 

Prick all tlioir can up, und target to grate i 

Long Chancery-loot retentive roll* the sound. 

And court* to court*,return it round and nmudj 
• Article on Bolingbroke in Penny Cvclopodia, v. 78. 
f See Prologue to the Satires, 139, &e. 


Thame* walla it tltrace to Rufus’ roaring hall, * 

And Ilungorford re-echoes bawl for bawl. 

All hail him victor in both gift* of song, 
t Who sings so loudly and who ding* so long. . 

The Whigs, however, had to boast of one great 
writer of prose fiction, if, indeed, one who, al¬ 
though taking a frequent and warm part in the 
discussion of political subjects, really stood aloof 
from afid above all- parties, and may be stud to 
have been in enlargement of view far m advance, 
of all the public men of his time, can be properly 
claimed by any party. Nor does Daniel-Defoe 
seem to have been recognised as one of themselves 
by the Whigs of his own day. He stood up, 
indeed, frSm first to last, for the principles of the 
Revolution against those of the Jacobites; but in 
the alternating struggle between the Whig and 
Tory parties for the possession of office he took 
little or no concern; he served and opposed admi¬ 
nistrations of either colour without reference to 
anything but their measures: thus we find him in 
1706 assis^ng Godolphin and his colleagues to 
compass the union with Scotland; and in 1713 
exerting himself with equal zeal in supporting 
Harley and Bolingbroke in the attempt to carry 
through their commercial treaty with France. He 
iB believed to have first addressed himself to his 
countrymen through the press in 1683, when he 
was only in his twenty-third year. From this 
time for a space of above thirty years he may be 
said never to have laid down his pen os a political 
writer: his publications in prose and verse, which 
are far too numerous to be here particularised, 
embracing nearly every subject which either the 
progress of events made, of prominent importance 
during that time, ot which was of eminent popular 
or social interest,.independently of times and cir¬ 
cumstances. Many of these productions, written 
for a temporary purpose, or on the spur of some 
particular occasion, still retain a considerable 
value even for their matter, either as directories 
of conduct or accounts of matters of fact; some, 
indeed, such as his History of the Union, are the 
works of highest authority we possess respecting 
the transactions to which they relate; all of them 
bear the traces of a sincere, earnest, manly charac¬ 
ter, and of an understanding unusually active, 
penetrating, and well-informed. Evidence enough 
there often is, no doubt, of haste and precipitation, 
but it is always the haste of a full mind; the sub¬ 
ject may be rapidly and somewhat rudely sketched 
out, and the matter not always very artificially dis¬ 
posed, or set forth to the most advantage; but Defoe 
never wrote for the mere sake of writing, or unless 
when he Teally had something to state which he 
conceived it.important that: the public should 
know. He was too therdbghly honest for that. 
Defoe’s course and character as a political writer 
bear a considerable resemblance in. some leading 
points to those of one of the most remarkable men 
of our own day, the late William Cobbett, who, how¬ 
ever,'had certainly much more passionrand wilful¬ 
ness than Defoe, whatever we may - think of his 
claims to as much principle. But Defbe’B political 
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writings make the smallest part of his literal^ 
renown. At the age of fifty-eight—an age when 
other writers, without the tenth part of his amount 
of performance to boast of, have usually thought 
themselves entitled to close their labours—he com¬ 
menced a new life of authorship with all the spirit* 
and hopeful alacrity of five-and-twenty. A suc¬ 
cession of works of fiction, destined, some of them, 
to take and keep the highest rank in that’depart- 
•ment of our literature, and to become popular 
books in every language of Europe, now proceeded 
from his pen with a rapidity evincing the easiest 
flow as well as the greatest fertility of imagination. 
Robinson Crusoe appeared in 1719; the Dumb 
Philosopher, the same year; Captain Singleton, in 
1720; Duncan Campbell, the same year; Moll 
Flanders, in 1721; Colonel Jacquc, in 1722; 
the Journal of the Plague, and probably, also, the 
Memoirs of a Cavalier (to which there is no date), 
the srhic year; the Fortunate Mistress, or Roxana, 
in 1724; the New Voyage Round the World, in 
1725; and the Memoirs of Captain Carlcton in 
1728. But these effusions of his inventive faculty 
seem to have been, after all, little more than the 
amusements of his leisure. In the course of the 
twelve years from 1719 to his death in 1731, 
besides his novels he produced about twenty mis¬ 
cellaneous works, many of them of considerable 
extent. It may be pretty safely affirmed that 
no one whb has written so much has written 
so well. No writer of fictitious narrative has 
ever excelled him in at least one prime ex¬ 
cellence—the air of reality which he throws 
over the creations of his fancy; an effect pro¬ 
ceeding from the strength of conception with 
Svhich he enters into the scenes, adventures, and 
characters he undertakes to describe, ami his per¬ 
fect reliance upon his power of interesting the 
reader by the plainest possible manner of relating 
things essentially interesting. Truth and nature 
are never either heightened by flowers of speech 
in Defoe, or smothered under that sort of adorn¬ 
ment. In some of his political writings there are 
not wanting passages of considerable height of 
style, in which, excited by a fit occasion, he em¬ 
ploys to good purpose the artifices of rhetorical 
embellishment and modulation; but in his works 
of imagination the almost constant characteristic 
of his style is a simplicity and plainness, which, if 
there be any affectation about it at all, is charge¬ 
able only with that of a homeliness sometimes 
approaching to rusticity. Yet it is full of idio¬ 
matic nerve, too, and in a high degree graphic and 
expressive; and even its occasional slovenliness, 
whether the result of carelessness or design, aids 
the illusion by which the fiction is made to read 
so like a matter of "feet. The truthful air of 
Defoe’s fictions, we may just remark, is of quite a 
different character from that Swift’s, in which, 
although there » also much of the same vivid con¬ 
ception, and therefore minutely accurate delineation, 
of every pefcpn and thing introduced, a discerning 
reader will always perceive a smile lurking beneath 


the author’s assumed gravity, telling him intelli¬ 
gibly enough that the whole is a joke. It is said, 
indeed, that, as the Journal of the Plague is quoted 
as an authentic narrative by Dr. Mead, and as 
Lord Chatham was, in all simplicity, in the habit 
of recommending the Memoirs of a Cavalier to 
Ins friends as the best account of the Civil Wars, 
’ and as those of Captain Carleton were read even 
by Samuel Johnson without a suspicion of their 
bciqg other than a true history, so some Irish 
bishop was found with faith enough to believe in 
Gulliver’s Travels, although not a little umazed by 
some things sflited in the book. But this must 
have been a bishop of a very rare order of in¬ 
tellect. 

To this age, too, belong three of the greatest of 
our comic dramatists. Congreve, Vanbrugh, and 
Farquluir were born in the order in yvhich we 
have named them, and also, we believe, succes¬ 
sively presented themselves before the public as 
writers for the stage in the same .order, although 
they reversed it in making their exits from the 
stage of life,—Farquhar dying in 1707 at the age 
of twenty-nine, Vanbrugh in 1726 at that of fifty- 
four, Congreve not till 1729 in his fifty-ninth or 
sixtieth year. Congreve’s first play, the Old 
Bachelor, was brought out in 1693, the author 
having already, two or three years Wore, made 
himself known in the literary world by a novel 
called “ The Incognita, or Love and Duty Recon¬ 
ciled.” The Old Bachelor was followed by The 
Double Dealer in 1694, and by Love for Love in 
1695; the tragedy of the Mourning Bride was 
produced in 1697; and the comedy of The Way of 
the World,, in 1700; a masquerade and an opera, 
both of slight importance, were the only dramatic 
pieces lie wrote during the rest of his life. The 
comedy of Congreve has not much character, still 
less humour, and no nature at all; but blazes and 
crackles with wit and repartee, for the most part 
of an unusually pure and brilliant species,—not 
quaint, forced, and uwkward, like what we find in 
some other attempts, in our dramatic literature 
and elsewhere, at the same kind of display, but 
apparently us easy and spontaneous as it is pointed, 
polished, and exact. Ilis plots are also con¬ 
structed with much artifice. Sif John VanbnfJjh 
is the author of ten or twelve comedies, of which 
the first, The Relapse, was produced in 1697, and 
of which The Provoked Wife, The Confederacy, 
and The Journey to London (which last, left un¬ 
finished by the author, was completed by Colley 
Cibber), are those of greatest merit. The wit of 
Vanbrugh flows rather than flashes; but its copious 
stream may vie in its own way with the dazzling 
fire-shower of Congreve’s; and bis characters 
have much more of real flesh and blood in their 
composition, coarse and vicious as almost all the 
more powerfully drawn among them are. George 
Farquhar, the author of the Constant Couple and 
the Beaux’ Stratagem, and of five or six other come¬ 
dies, was a native of Ireland, in which country 
Congreve also spent his childhood and boyhood. 
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Farquhar’s first play, his l,<ovc in u Bottle, was 
brought out with great success at Drury Lane in 
1098; the Beaux’ Stratagem, his last, was in the 
midst of its run whep the illness during which it 
had been written terminated in the poor author’s 
early death. The thoughtless and volatile, hut 
goodnatured and generous, character of Farquhar« 
is reflected in his comedies, which, with less 
sparkle, have more natural life and airiness, and 
are animated by a finer spirit of whim, than those 
of either Vanbrugh or Congreve. His morality, 
like theirs, is abundantly free and easy; but there 
is much more heart ahout his profligacy than 
in theirs, as well as much less grossness or hard¬ 
ness. To these names may be added that of 
Colley Cibber, who has, however, scarcely any 
pretensions to be ranked as one of our classic dra¬ 
matists, Although, of about two dozen comedies, 
tragedies, and other pieces of which he is the 
author, his Careless Husband and one or two 
others may be admitted to be lively and agreeable. 
Cibber, who was bom in 1071, produced his first 
play, the comedy of Love’s Last Shift, in 1696, 
and was still an occasional writer for the stage 
after the commencement of the reign of George 11.; 
one of his productions, indeed, his tragedy entitled 
l’apal Tyranny, was brought out so late as the 
year 1745, when he himself performed one of the 
principal characters; and lie lived till 1757. llis 
well-known account of his own life, or his Apology 
for his Life, as he modestly or affectedly calls it, 
is an amusing piece of something higher than 
gossip ; the sketches he gives of the various 
celebrated actors of his time arc many of them 
executed, not perhaps with the deepest msight, 
hut yet with much graphic skill in so far as 
regards those mere superficial characteristics that 
meet, the ordinary eye. The chief tragic writer 
of this age was Nicholas Rowe, the author of 
the Fair Penitent and Jane Shore, of live other 
tragedies, one comedy, and a translation in rhyme 
of Lucan’s Pharsalia. R&we, who was born in 
1673, and died in 1718, was esteemed in his own 
clay a great master of the pathetic, hut is now re¬ 
garded as little more than a smooth and occasion¬ 
ally sounding versifier. 

Many other minor writers both of verse and of 
prose we must pass over altogether ; but two 
poetical names still remain too eminent to he 
omitted. Dr. Edward Young, the celebrated 
author of the Night Thoughts, was born in 1681 
and lived till 1765, but his works were all written 
and published within the present period. He may 
he shortly characterised as, at least in manner, 
a sort of successor, under the reign of Pope and 
the new style established by him and Dryden, of 
the Donnes and the Cowleys of a forager, age. 
lie had nothing, however, of Donne’s'subtle fancy, 
and as little of the gaiety and playfulness that oc¬ 
casionally break out among the quibbles and con? 
tortions of Cowley. On the other hand he has 
much more passion and pathos than Cowley, 
and, with less elegance, perhaps makes a nearer 
approach in some of his greatest passages to the 
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true sublime. But his style is radically an affected 
and false one; and of w hat force it seems to pos¬ 
sess the greater part is the result, not of any real 
principle of life within it, but of mere strutting 
and straining. Nothing can be more unlike the 
poetry of the Night Thoughts than that of the 
Seasons. If Young is all art and effort, Thomson 
is all negligence and nature ; so negligent, indeed, 
that he pours forth his unpremeditated song ap¬ 
parently without the thought ever occurring to 
him that lie could improve it by any study or 
elaboration, any more than if he were some winged 
warbler of the woodlands, seeking and caring for 
no other listener except the universal air which the 
strain made vocal. As he is the poet of nature, 
so his poetry has all the intermingled rudeness 
and luxuriance of its theme. There is no writer 
who has drunk in more of the inmost soul of his 
subject. If it be the object of descriptive poetry 
to present us with pictures and visions the effecl 
of which shall vie with that of the originals from 
which they arc drawn, then Thomson is the 
greatest of all descriptive poets; for there is no 
other who surrounds us with so much of the truth 
of Nature, or makes us feel so intimately the actual 
presence and companionship of all her hues mid 
fragrances. Ilis spring blossoms and gives forth 
its beauty like a daisied meadow; and his summer 
landscapes have all the sultry warmth and green 
luxuriance of June; and his harvest fields and 1m 
orchards “ hang the heavy head” as if their 
fruitage were indeed embrowning in the sun; and 
we see and hear the driving of his winter snows, 
as if the air around us were in confusion with their 
uproar. The beauty and purity of imagination, 
also, diffused over the melodious stanzas of the 
Castle of Indolence, make that poem one of the 
gems of the language. Thomson died in 1748, in 
his forty-eighth year. Ilis countryman and con¬ 
temporary, Allan Ramsay, the author of the Gentle 
Shepherd, and of many songs and other shorter 
poetical pieces written in his native dialect, sur¬ 
vived till 1758, when he died at the age of 
seventy-three. Ramsay’s lyrics, though Often 
coarse, have, many of them, considerable rustic 
hilarity and humour; and his well-known*pastoral, 
though its dramatic pretensions otherwise*are slen¬ 
der enough, has much nature and truth both in the 
characters and the manners. 

Our space will allow us barely to add the names 
of Parnell, Savage, Dyer, Robert Blair, Collins, 
Shenstone, Akensidc, and Gray in poetry,—of 
Mandeville, Hutcheson, Berkeley, and Hartley in 
philosophy, —of Butler, Warburton, Hoadley, 
Middleton, Seeker, and Watts, in theology,—ami 
of the novelists, Fielding, Richardson, Sterne, arid 
Smollet,—as the most remarkable of the remain¬ 
ing writers belonging to this period. Several of 
these, however, survived the accession of George 
III., although their works were mostly produced 
before that epoch. Johnson, Hume, Smith, Burke, 
and others of the most distinguished writers of the 
next reign, had alsq already begun to court the 
public attention. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE HISTORY OF MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


IIE dress of the 
upper classes, both 
male ami female, 
during the reign of 
William III. dif¬ 
fered hut. little from 
that which had be¬ 
come fashionable to¬ 
wards the close of 
Charles 11’s. Strait 
square- cut coats, 
and waistcoats of 
equal length reach¬ 
ing to the. knee; 
breeches fastened beneath the knee, but hidden by 
the long stockings which were drawn up over them ; 
long neckcloths of Flanders or Spanish point lace; 
shoes, the upper leathers of which rose considerably 
above the instep and were fastened by a small 
strap over it, passing through a buckle plaeed 
rather on one side; bats bent up or cocked all 
round and trimmed with feathers ; fringed gloves 
and monstrous periwigs, which it was the fashion 
to comb publicly, formed the habit of the beaux 


of Uondon. The ladies seem to have adopted some 
of the I hitch* fashions. The stomacher appears 
more formally laeed. The sleeves of the gown 
heroine strait and tight, and terminate with a 
euif above the elbow', in imitation of those of the 
male sex. Rows of bounces and furbelows or 
falbahts border the petticoat, which is disclosed by 
tlie gown being looped completely back. The 
head dress was exceedingly high in front, being 
composed of a cap, the lace of which rose in three 
or more tiers almost to a point above the forehead, 
the hair being combed up and disposed in rows 
of wavy curls one above the other, in a way which 
must be seen to be understood, and we must there¬ 
fore refer our readers to the accompanying en¬ 
gravings. 

11 air-powder was worn occasionally, but not 
generally. 

Tin 1 dress of the commonalty underwent no 
alteration. Footmen were forbidden to wear 
swords or any offensive weapon, “ within the 
cities of Uondon and Westminster and the liberties 
and precincts of the same,” by an order of the 
Earl Murshul of England, gazetted January J, 1701. 
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Oositme of thk Commonalty, tkmp. Wn.Mfu anji Mary. 
From 1’riuU by Romnin de Ilooqo, 1689, anil Mauron’s Cries of London 


Muffs were carried by both sexes. They were 
very small and ornamented sometimes with large 
Iwws of ribands. Leopard skin muffs were 
fashionable in 1702. 

The reign of Queen Anne was distinguished by 
no particular alteration in the male costume. The 
hat became smaller and was more regularly cocked 
on three sides, and the cuffs of the coats, worn very 
large, descended a little nearer to the wrist. The 
broad sword-belt had vanished, and the sword-hilt 
now peeped from between the stiffened skirts 
of the square-cut coat. Blue or scarlet silk stock¬ 
ings, with gold or silver clocks, were much worn; 
and shoes, with high red heels and small buckles; 
velvet garters were worn over the stockings below 
knee and fastened by small buckles on one side. 
The campaign wig was imported from' France. 
They were made very full, curled eighteen inches 
in length to the front with drop locks. “ When 
human hair was scarce,” says Malcolm, “ a little 
horsehair supplied the place in the parts least in 
sight.” We also read of black riding wigs, bag 
wigs, and nightcap wigs. * 

The dress of a youth in the middle ranks of life 
is thus described in an advertisement issued in 
1703:—“ He is of fair complexion witfy lightbrown 
lank hair, having, on a dark brown frieze coat 
double-breasted on each side, with Mack buttons 
and button-holes; a light drugget waistcoat, red 
shag breeches striped with black stripes and black 
stockings.” 

Mourning rings were worn in 1^03, and black 


silk facings to coats of all colours. The battle of 
ltamilics, fought in 1706, gave name to a peculiar 
cock of the hat, and to a long gradually diminish¬ 
ing plaited tail to the wig, with a great bow at the 
top and a small one at the bottom; as also to the 
peruke itself which was called a Ramilie wig, arid 
was worn as late as the reign of George III. The 
ridiculous long wigs of 1710 were very expensive. 
One was advertised as stolen in that year worth live 
guineas, and Duumvir’s “ fair wig,’’ in the Tatlcr 
(No. 54), “ cost, forty guineas.” In the same work 
also a ludicrous advertisement contains the follow¬ 
ing notice:—“ N. B. Dancing shoes not exceeding 
four inches height in the heel , and periwigs not 
exceeding three feet in length, are carried in the 
coach-box gratis.” Bickerstaff mentions casually 
the beau’s pearl-coloured stockings, red-topped 
shoes, fringed gloves, large wigs, and feathers in 
the hat under the same date. 

Those who did not wear powder, and who 
objected to the enormous expense or weight of the 
fashionable wigs, wore their own hair in long curls 
to resemble them, and a Mr. Michon, a goldsmith, 
advertised in 17fl0 that he had * found out a clear 
water” which would corivtert grey or red hair into 
brown or black. 

In 1714 a Mr; John ^Osheal had the misfor¬ 
tune to be robbed or “a scarlet c^)th suit laced with 
broad gold lace, Iihed ahd faced with blue; a fine 
cinnamon cloth suit with plate-buttons, the waist¬ 
coat fringed with a silk fringe of the same colour, 
and a rich yellow-flowered satin morning gown, 
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fined with cherry-coloured satin, with a pocket on 
liic right side.” 

The dress of the ladies for the first eight or nine 
u"'rs of Queen Anne’s reign differed little from 
tij..' introduced during that of her immediate pre¬ 
decessors; but in 1711 two vast changes took 
place. The first was the abandonment of the 
monst rously high heads and caps, the tower and 
commode, &c., for a natural and elegant coiffure, 
observable in the best known portraits of her 
majesty, and highly praised by Addison in the 
Spectator, who says, “ I remember several ladies 
who were once very near seven feet high that at 
present want some inches of five.” The second 
was the introduction of the hoop. This well-known 
article of female attire was invented by a celebrated 
mantua-maker of the name of Selby, whose death 
is announced in the Weekly Journal of 1717. In 
the month of July, 1711, we find that the new- 
fashioned petticoat had swollen out to an enormous 
size, so that what the ladies had lost in height they 
made up in breadth; and a correspondent, speak¬ 
ing of the unfashionable country ladies at sixty 
miles’ distance from London, says they can abso¬ 
lutely walk in their hooped petticoats without in¬ 
convenience. 

The fashion of patching the , face, which was 
introduced at least as early fcs 1680, was at this 
period carried to a great extent. Its application 
to party politics we shall presently have occasion 
to notice. 

Powder was worn more by gentlemen than by 


ladies, the latter assuming sometimes even the 
male periwig when taking the. air on horseback. 
A lady’s riding suit of this period is described in 
the 104lh Number of the Spectator, as consisting 
of a coat and waistcoat of blue camlet trimmed and 
embroidered with silver, with a petticoat of the 
same stuff, by which alone her schwas recognised, 
as she won; a smartly cocked beaver-hat edged 
with silver and rendered more sprightly by a 
feather; while her hair, curled and powdered, 
hung to a considerable length down her shoulders, 
tied like that of a rakish young gentleman, with 
a long streaming scarlet riband.* 

The sacque and the hood wore still worn;—the 
latter, which during the previous reign was com¬ 
monly black silk, velvet, or sarcenet, we now find 
of various colours. “ A spotted hood” is advertised 
as having been stolen, in the Post Boy of Nov. 
15, 1709. Blue, yellow, pink, and green hoods 
were worn at the Opera in 1711, and cherry- 
coloured hoods were the rage in 1712. The fol¬ 
lowing remarkable articles of female apparel are 
mentioned by Malcolm, from advertisements dated 
during the first twelve years of the eighteenth 
century:—“ A gown of orange damask lined with 
striped silk—-a head with very fine looped lace 
of very great value—a Flanders laced hood—a 
pair of double raffles and tuckers — two laced 
aprons, one point, the other Flanders lace—and a 

• Tliis fashion of tying tho hair is uid to have been first intro¬ 
duced by the noted Lord Bolingbroko.—5ee Noth’t Collect. J'ur 
tf'orcctlerthire, i. 561. 
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large Wrick scarf embroidered with gold.”—-These with two silver orrices ;* a purple and gold atlas 

were all stolen during a fire which occurred in gown; a scarlet and gold atlas petticoat edged with 

Red Lion Square in 1700. A black silk petticoat Bilver; a wrought under-petticoat edged with gold; 

with a red and white calico border, cherry-coloured a black velvet petticoat; an allejak petticoat striped 

stays trimmed with blue and Bilver, a red and dove- , with green, gold, and white; a blue and Bilver silk 

coloured damask gown flowered with laTge frees, gown and petticoat; a blue and gold atlas gown 

a yellow satin apron trimmed with white Persian and petticoat; and clogs laced with silver, 
muslin, head cloths with crow-foot edging, double In the same year were lost “ a green silk knit 
ruflles with fine edging, a black silk furbelowcd waistcoat, with gold and silver flowers all over it. 

scarf, and a spotted hood: these were stoleft in and about fourteen yards of gold and silver thick 

November, 1709. The lace-chamber, on Ludgate lace on it; and a petticoat of rich strong flowered 

Hill, in 1710, advertises “ one Brussels head at satin, red and white, all in great flowers or leaves, 

40/.; one ground Brussels head at 30/.; one and scarlet flowers with black specks brocaded in, 

looped Brussels head at 30/.” raised high like velvet or shag.” 

In 1712 were advertised for sale an Isabella So much for names and descriptions; for shapes 
coloured kincob gown, flowered with green and we must refer to the engraver, 
gold; a dark-coloured cloth gown and petticoat * a peculiar sort of lace. 



Geneva r, Costume, temp. Ceome I. Fdectcd from early'works of Hogarth. 


The reign of George I. offers no particular fca- walking. Black and white beaver hats for ladies 

ture for remark. Wigs maintained their ground: were advertised in 1719, faced with coloured silks 

and in 1720 white hair, for the manufacture of and trimmed with gold or silver lace. The sacque 

them, bore a monstrous price. In the Original was still in vogue. The paintings of Watteau, who 

Weekly Journal for that year it is stated that the died in 1721, and of Lancrct, who died in 1724, 

hair of a woman who lived to the age of 170 though their works are much tinged with fancy, 

(probably a misprint for 107) was sold, after her are to a certain extent authorities for the dress of 

death, to a periwig-maker for 501. this and the preceding reign. 

Powder became more general, but not amongst The reign of George II. furnishes us with hosts 
the military, it would seem, as, according to the of authorities. The paintings of the unrivalled 

Flying Post of June 14th, 1722, the Bishop of Hogarth alone form a gallery of fashions of the 

Durham (Dr. Talbot) appeared on horseback at a most instructive and amueing description. 

review, in the king’s train, in a lay habit of purple, The following picture of a beau of 1737, in 

with jack boots, and his hat cocked, and a black doggrebof the day, is given by Malcolm from 

wifi tied behind him , like a militant officer. Mist’s Journal:— 

The ladieB wore hooped petticoats, Scarlet Cloaks Take one of the brlghts from at. James’* or White's, 

mth hood* termed coding and mask, who. . 
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Bight Mcclilin mast. twist round liis bosom and wrist. 

Bed heels to his shoos, gold (‘locks to his hose, 

With calves quantum fuff, -for a mu IT: 

In black velvet breeches let him put oil his riches. 

Then cover his waist with a suit that’s well laced; 

'Tis best if he wears not more than ten hairs, 

To krep his hraius root, on each side of his skull. 

1-et a queue ho prepared twice as long as a yard, • 

Short measure I mean,—there is great odds between: 

This done, your l>cnu place before a largo glass. 

The recipe to fulfil, mix with powder pulvil, 

And then let it moulder away on his shoulder, 
l.et a sword then bo tied up to his left side, ' 

And under liis nrm place his hat for a clurm; 

* Then let him learn dancing, nnd to ride horses prancing; 

Italian and French, to drink and to wench: 

Oh, then, with what wonder will he fill the beau monde hore. 

The Universal Spectator of 1730, quoted by 
Malcolm, says, “The wearing of swords at the 


court end of the town is by many poHtc young 
gentlemen laid aside; and, instead thereof, they 
carry largepak sticks , with great heads and ugly 
faces carved thereon .” ’VVe give an engraving 
illustrative of this particular fashion, as well as of 
the general dress of the day, from a well-known 
print representing the Mali in St. James’s Park, 
with old Buckingham House, in 1735. Amongst 
other peculiarities the reuder will distinguish that 
the liigh-crowned hat is worn by several females: 
and we find in the Weekly Register of July 10th, 
1731, that it*had then first made its re-appear¬ 
ance ; — “ The high-crowned hat, after having 
been confined to cots and villages for so long a 



Aiamode, 1735 . 


time, is become the favourite mode of quality, and 
is the politest distinction of a fashionable undress.”* 
Perukes were a highly important article in 1734. 
Those of light gray human hair were four guineas 
each, light grizzle ties three guineas; and other 
colours in proportion, down to twenty-five shillings. 
Bright gray human hair cue perukes were from 
two guineas to fifteen shillings each, and bob- 
perukes of the same material a little dearer. 
Malcolm adds, “It will be observed, from the 
gradation in price, that Teal gray hair was most 
in fashion, and dark of no estimation.” 

The following extracts give us a description of 
the full or court dress of 1735 “ On his majes¬ 

ty’s birth-day the queen was in a beautiful suit 
made of silk of the produce of Georgia. . . . The 
noblemen and gentlemen wore chiefly at court 
brown flowered velvets, or daft: cloth coats laced 
with gold or silver, or plain velvets of various 
colours, and breeches of the same. Their waist¬ 
coats were either gold stuffs, or rich flowered silks 

* Malcolm’i Anecdote*, ii. 331. 


of a large pattern with a white ground ; the make 
much the same as has been w’orn some time, only 
many had open sleeves to their coats: their tic-wigs 
were with large curls, setting forward and rising 
from the forehead, though not very high : the •ties 
were thick and longer than of late, and both 
behind; some few had bag-wigs. 

“ The ladies wore flowered silks of various 
sorts of a large pattern, but mostly with a white 
ground, with wide short sleeves, and short petti¬ 
coats : their gowns w r ere pinned up variously 
behind, though mostly narrow. Some few had 
gold or silver nets on their petticoats, and to their 
facings and robings; and some had gold and silver 
nets on their gown sleeves, like flounces: they 
wore chiefly fine escaloped laced heads, and dressed 
mostly English. Some few had their hair curled 
down on the sides, but most of them had it pinned 
up quite short, and almost all of them with powder 
both before and behind. 

“ Some few had their heads made up Dutch, 
some with cockades of ribands on the side, and 
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others with artificial flowers; they wore treble 
escallopcd laced ruffles, one full tacked up before 
and two down, but all three down behind, though 
some few had two falls, tacked up and one down 
before. Laced tippets were much worn; pome 
had diamond solitaires to hook them together, 
others had their jewels made up bows and ends. 
Those without tippets had mostly very broad-laced 
tuckers, with diamond necklaces and earrings. 
Diamond buckles were mi^h worn in the shoes 
both of the gentlemen and* ladies. Lord Castle- 
main made a very splendid appearance among the 
young noblemen in a rich gold stuff coat, as Lady 
Harcourt did among the ladies in a white ground 
rich silk embossed with gold and silver, and fine 
coloured flowers of a large pattern.”* 

The editor of the London Evening Post, in De¬ 
cember, 1^38, makes a lady of fashion complain of 
the dress of gentlemen at the play in the following 
terms:—“ Some of them those loose kind of 
great coats on, which I have heard called wrap- 
rascals , with gold-laced hats slouched, in humble 
imitation of stage-coachmen; others aspired at 
being grooms , and had dirty boots and spurs, with 
black caps on and long whips in their hands: a 
third wore scanty frocks, little shabby hats put on 
one side, and clubs in their hands.” 

These fashions will be all observed in the print 
before alluded to, and it is interesting to compare 
it with the companion print of fashions in 1745, 
from which we also give an engraving. Claret- 
coloured cloths were now considered as handsome 
suits; and light blue, with silver button-holes and 
silver garters to die knees, was very fashionable 
between 1740 und 1751. * 

• Vide also a similar dcsr-rhition of the court dresses on the mar¬ 
riage of Frederick Prince of Wales, in the Weekly Journal, May 1, 
1736, and Malcolm’s Anecdotes, i. 303. 
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In 1753 The Adventurer (No. 101) contains a 
description of the gradual metamorphosis of a 
green-horn into a blood. “ I cut off my hair and 
procured a brown bob periwig of Wilding, of 
•the same colour, with a single row of curls put 
round the bottom, which I wore very nicely combed 
and without powder. My hat, which had been 
cocked <with great exactness in tin equilateral 
triangle, I discarded, and purchased one of a mor ■ 
fashionable size, the fore-comer of which projecteif 
near two inches further than those on each side, 
and was moulded into the shape of a spout.” This 
latter fashion, however, we find he altered by con¬ 
siderably elevating and shortening the fore-corner 
of it “ till it no longer resembled a spout, but the 
comer of a minced pie.” To this form of hat 
succeeded the larger one from Germany called the 
Kevenhuller. 

With respect to the ladies* dress of this reign, 
we find that in 1745 the hoop had increased at the 
sides and diminished in front; and a pamphlet 
was published in that year, entitled “ The Enor¬ 
mous Abomination of the Hoop-petticoat as the 
Fashion now is.” In 1755 it wasso much reduced 
as to be scarcely discernible in some figures; hut 
two years afterwards we find it re-expanding right, 
and left into the last and most fumiliar shape 
assumed by that monstrosity within the recollec¬ 
tion of the present generation. 

In 1745-6 gipsy straw hats are seen, and little 
bonnets tied under the chin almost of the modern 
Shape. Long aprons were worn in 1744; then 
short ones; and before 1752 long ones again, as 
in that year a lady is made to exclaim, “ Short 
aprons are coming into fashion again.”* In the 
same year we hear of a successor to the hood under 
the name of a capuchin. Patches were much used, 

* Gray's Inn Journal, No. 7. 
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Gene nan Ooktumk, tf.mv. CJeohok II. • 

From Prints of the Trial uml Execution of the Hebei Lords. 1740. 


and bracelets worn over long gloves. In 1751 we 
read of the loss of a lady’s “ white iiistian riding- 
habit turned up with blue and laced with silver, a 
petticoat of the same, and a waistcoat trimmed also 
with silver.”* Three years before this we hear of 

• Malcolm’s Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 33C. 


the Duchess of Bedford being met by George IT. 
on horseback, her grace being attired in a riding- 
habit of blue faced with while; with the effect of 
which the king was so much struck, that, a uniform 
for the navy havittt been at that time under con¬ 
sideration, his majesty immediately ordered those 



Military Corttve, tbmp. Geohoe II. 
Selected from Hogarth’* March to Finchley. 
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colours to be adopted.* A uniform for the army 
had been long previously in existence : the exact 
date of its introduction it would be perhaps diffi¬ 
cult to determine; but, as the cuirass and buff coat 
were abandoned about the close of the reign of 
William III., the scarlet and blue national uni¬ 
form became, we presume, definitely established 
in that of Queen Anne, in which reign also the 
musket with the socket bayonet superseded the 
pike, the cartouch-box the bandelier, and'the 
gorget, the last piece of ancient defensive armour, 
dwindled into the ornamental trifle which has 
been latterly altogether discarded, xhe red and 
white feather appears first in Queen Anne’s reign, 
and the black cockade in George II.’s. Ho¬ 
garth, in his “ March to Finchley,” furnishes 
us with the dress of the grenadiers in 1745. 
The cap that is there seen was worn, however, as 
early as Queen Anne’s reign, as an original one 
is preserved at Goodrichjpourt. 

For the more minute clfcftges of cut and colour 
in the uniforms of the vajtoiiB regiments during the 
first half of the eighteenth century, we must refer 
the reader to the Memorials of the British Army 
now publishing (one number or volume being 
dedicated to each regiment) from the very best 
authorities, the work having been originally 
undertaken by command of his late majesty King 
William IV., as we have not space for such de¬ 
tails as that subject would necessarily lead us into. 

The commencement of the eighteenth century 
may be said to have completed the furnishing of 
our English mansions, and supplied them with 

• Paper by Mr. honker, one of the commissioners of Greenwich 
Hospital, read before the Society oi Antiqu.uu». March 18th, 1800. 


nearly every article of convenience or luxury 
which they at present possess, and generally made 
in so superior a style, in respect both of elegance 
of form and durability of material, that original 
/urniture of that period is now greedily sought 
after, and imitations of it widely fabricated to meet 
the demand. Nor is this rage for furniture “ a la 
Louis Quatorze” and “ a la Louis Quinzc” to be 
wondered at after the poor, tasteless, comfortless 
mockery of the “ classical style” introduced sub-" 
scquently to the French Revolution, and but re¬ 
cently discarded. In 1703 one of the earliest 
works on furniture and ornamental architecture 
was published by the Sieur de Marot, architect to 
King William III., containing the most elegant 
designs for fauteuils, canapes, beds, tables, mirrors, 
girandoles, candelabras,’ mantel-pieces, &c. The 
passion for porcelain at that period is particularly 
illustrated by the engraving of a room fitted up 
“ A la Chinoisc,” with quantities of small brackets 
following the outlines „of the panels, mantel¬ 
piece, glass, &c., on each of which stands a small 
cup, saucer, jar, or other china ornament. The 
plays of this date have also continual allusions to 
the purchase of china-ware tea-cups, jars, monsters, 
and mandarins, by ladies of quality. Japanned 
cabinets and folding screens were also much in 
fashion about this time. 

The principal novelty, however, of this date was 
the introduction of mahogany. A block of it was 
sent at the end of the seventeenth century to Dr. 
Gibbons, a physician of London; and the beauty 
of the wood when wrought up became so attract ive 
that it speedily engrossed universal attention. Re¬ 
quiring no additional embellishment from painting 



SlTTCNO-ttOOM Fl’RNtTUBE, TIMP. WlM.UM HI. 
Selected from Specimens nt Knolc, and in Private Collections. 
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and gilding, and its beauty increasing rather than 
diminishing by use and age, it rapidly superseded 
all other woods for the general purposes of cabinet¬ 
making, and was also chosen for the embellishment 
of churches and other public edifices, as the exqui-* 
sitely carved pulpits, columns, galleries, banisters, 
doors, &c., of such buildings both here and on the 
continent sufficiently testify. In additioiT to the 
•Chinese porcelain, both for use and ornament, the 
manufactures of Holland, Germany, France, &c., 
enlightened by the revelations of a Jesuit named 
D’Entrccolles, in 1712, contributed their produc¬ 
tions, and candlesticks, inkstands, hand-bells, and 
a multiplicity of articles for the toilet and writing- 
table were added to the dinner, tea, and coffee- 
services composed of this novel and beautiful mate¬ 
rial. With the dose of the seventeenth century, 
too, the making of flint-glass had arrived at suffi¬ 
cient perfection in this country to render us inde¬ 
pendent of foreigners for the supply of the common 
articles of decanters, drinking-glasses, &c.; but 
for plate-glass we were still indebted to Venice; 
an establishment founded at Lambeth by the Duke 
of Buckingham, in 1673, having failed shortly 
afterwards* The art of making what are called 
Brussels carpets was introduced at Kidderminster 
in 1745, from Toumay, and by the end of the 
reign of George II. the floors of all respectable 
houses were carpeted as at present. 

The circumstances in which the present period 
commenced sufficiently account for the political 
spirit that now diffused itself throughout English 
society, and the warm party-feeling that took pos¬ 
session of all classes, giving rise to various new 
habits of life, and extensively influencing the man¬ 
ners and customs of the time. Old and young, 
rich and poor, men and women, now became alike 
politicians; contention about affairs of state over¬ 
ran not only literature and religion, the coffee¬ 
house and the church, but the places of public 
amusement, and the very street merriment of the 
populace. In 1737 Walpole found himself so much 
annoyed by the satire and abuse levelled at his ad¬ 
ministration firom the stage, that he brought in and 
carried through parliament a bill prohibiting the 
acting of any play for the future without the 
authority of the lord chamberlain—a restriction on 
the liberty of theatrical representation, which, as is 
well known, remains still unrcm.oved. Some years 
before this, in 1711, a procession of wax figures 
which had been announced for the birthday of 
Queen Elizabeth, the 17th of ‘November, so 
annoyed the government, that a secretary of state’s 
warrant was issued for the apprehension of the 
puppets. Even Punch abandoned his domestic 
brawls for public feuds, and might be heard, at 
the comers of streets, gibbering for or against 
the existing order of tilings at the pleasure of 
his employer. The reign of Anne, and still 

• The art of etching upon glass was discovered by Henry Schwan- 

* L ,n J 670, Smelling-glasses and decanters, particularly of 

uten or German manufacture, were elaborately engraved with he¬ 
raldic devices, hunting subjects, &c. 


more those of the two first Georges, abounded 
in female politicians. Lady Sunderland, the 
second daughter of the Duke of Marlborough, 
and commonly called the Little Whig, had, like 
her another, a beautiful head of hair; and, w T ith 
her fair tresses, she was wont to angle for the 
hearts of the Tories, by receiving at her toilet all 
those gentlemen whose votes or interest she wished 
to sgcure, and dressing her head while they stood 
by* At public places the political party to 
which a lady belonged was to be known by the 
arrangement flf her patches. The Spectator gives 
a humorous description of a beautiful Whig lady 
who had a natural mole, like a patch, upon the 
Tory side of her brow, by which she was some¬ 
times mistaken for an ally by her political oppo- , 
nents; and thus, like a privateer under false, 
colours, she often sunk the unwary enemy by an 
unexpected broadside.t At the theatre the female 
Whigs and Tories sat also upon opposite sides of 
the house, while those ladies who had not yet de¬ 
clared themselves patched both sides of the brow, 
and occupied the middle boxes. Another method 
by which they announced their party-feelings was, 
by the colour of their hoods, when these hud be¬ 
come a fashionable head-dress. I 

Places of public resort and political discus¬ 
sion for gentlemen had, by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, multiplied in an inconceivable 
degree in London, in the shape of club-houses, 
chocolate-houscs, and coffee-houses. Of the cho- 
colate-houscs, the chief were the Cocoa Tree ami 
White’s; the principal coffee-houses were St. 
James’s, the Smyrna, Mrs. %chford’s, and the 
British. AH these were so near each other, that 
in less than an hour one might see the company at 
all of them. As for the club-houses, they were so 
numerous, that, besides the large ones, there was 
on* or more for almost every parish, in which the 
citizens regaled themselves after the business of 
the day, and found fault with the management of 
public affairs. As might have, been expected, the 
rival parties kept by their respective bouses of re¬ 
sort ; so that a Whig would not go to the Cocoa 
Tree or Ofinda’s, and a Tory would not be seen in 
St. James’s.§ In entering a coffee-house, * the 
customer had only to pay a penny at the lmr; and 
for this be was not only regaled with a cup of 
coffee, but accommodated with the newspapers of 
the day, both English and foreign, and the newest 
pamphlets on morals and politics. In these places 
politicians were wont (if they were so fortunate- as 
to gather hearers, where all were ready to speak) 
to settle the balance of Europe, to crown and de¬ 
pose kings at pleasure, and to prove that England 
was upon the brink of ruin, to their hearts’ con¬ 
tentment. In this spirit the tradesman forsook bis 
shop, and the merchant hi* warehouse, to take 
care of the state, and harangue upon the miscon- 

* Walpole’s Reminiscences of the lteign of George I. 
t Spectator, No. 81. 

Spectator, No. 265. 

A journey through England, Scotland, and Ireland; by John 
Macky. Land., l^Ji. Vul.i. 
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The Fom.y ; a floating Cofloc-houw on the Thames, opposite Somerset House. 
From a Print by Knyff. 170U. 


duct of the ministry, without thinking of his own; 
and, as a necessary consequence, the approaches to 
a club-house had often an .ambushment of bailiffs 
and bailiffs’ followers on the look-out for these 
disinterested patriots; so that an oratorical finan¬ 
cier, after he had satisfactorily cleared off the debts 
of the nation, was often walked to the sponging- 
house for being unable to settle a paltry bill. One 
mark of the political quidnuncs of this age was, to 
have the upper lip well besmeared with snuff, 
which was supposed to impart an air of peculiar 
sagacity to the whole countenance.* To counteract 
the preponderance of the Tories, at the beginning 
of the reign of GeoTge I., the friends of the Hano¬ 
verian succession established places of political 
resort, called mug-houses, in all the coders of 
London, for the well-affected citizens and trades¬ 
men, to keep up a spirit of public zeal for the jyo- 
testant succession. At these meetings, however, 
strong liquors were in plentiful circulation, and 
the members often rushed out to attack the Tories 
under the double inspiration of ale and patriotism, 
in consequence of which riotous excesses the mug- 
houses had to be suppressed by act of parliament, t 

Among the fashionable classes, however, the 
spirit of gallantry was still more active and potent 
than that of politics. It clearly appears, from the 
popular literature of the earlier half of the eight¬ 
eenth century, that the generality of men dressed, 
looked, acted, and studied, entirely with a refer¬ 
ence to the tastes and humours of the fair sex. 
In the present day, when love is but an episode, 
rather than the great subject of life, a lady’s man 
of the time of Queen Anne or George I. would be 
regarded as a sort of lusus natures; but the follow¬ 
ing features, grouped together from the various 
sketches of the period, will convey an idea of a 
numerous class of human beings now happily ex¬ 
tinct. From ten till twelve o’clock the fashion¬ 
able beau, received visits in bed, where he lay in 
state, his periwig, superbly powdered, lying beside 

• Tatter, He*. 35 and 46. t Macky’i Journal, Vol. i. 


him on the sheets, while his dressing-table was 
sprinkled with a few volumes of love-poetry, a 
canister or two of Lisbon or Spanish snuff, a 
smelling-bottle, and sundry fashionable trinkets. 
At twelve he rose, and managed to finish the busi¬ 
ness of the toilet by three o’clock. In this com¬ 
plicated process he perfumed his clothes; Boakcd 
his hands in washes to make them white and deli¬ 
cate ; tinged his cheeks with carminative, so as to 
give them the gentle blush which nature had de¬ 
nied ; arranged, perhaps, a few patches upon his 
face, to produce the effect of moles and dimples; 
dipped his handkerchief in rose-water, and pow¬ 
dered his linen, to banish from it the smell of 
soap. The tying of his cravat was also a weighty 
operation that occupied much time, as well as the 
adjustment of his wig and the proper cock of his 
hat. After he had surveyed the whole arrange¬ 
ment in his looking-glass, it was necessary to 
practise before it the most becoming attitudes to 
give his finery its full effect, and study Buch smiles 
as would show the whiteness of his teeth to most 
advantage. He then dined; after which he 
ordered a chair, and repaired at four to some 
coffee or chocolate-house, where he endeavoured to 
exhibit his wit or his gallantry—the former, by 
railing at the, last publication, or giving mysterious 
hints that he Had some hand in producing it; the 
latter, by pulling out some tailor’s or laundress’s 
bill, and kissing it with great fervour, pretending 
that it was a billet-doux from a celebrated toast or 
lady of high rank. The bar of a coffee-house 
was generally superintended by some belle belong¬ 
ing to the establishment, whose charms were in¬ 
tended to draw customers to the place; and here 
the beau usually paid his devoirs, with his arms a- 
kimbo, and his nose • within an inch of her face, 
while the poor damsel, who had no place of re¬ 
treat, was compelled to give ear to his imperti¬ 
nences* After spending an hour in this manner, 
it was time to repair to the theatre; upon which 
; * Work* of Thomas Brown, Vol. ill. v- 66.—Spectator, paw*- 
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our spark re-adjusted his cravat and wig, sprinkled 
his face with snuff to give himself a critical air, 
and repaired to the house: hut there, instead of 
seating himself quietly, he shifted from seat to 
seat, and traversed alternately the boxes, pit, anc^ 
gallery, to exhibit his attractions and win attention. 
Amidst these vagaries the “ nice conduct of his 
clouded cane” was not forgotten, the frequent con¬ 
sequential tap upon his snuff-box lid (garnished 
’ most commonly with some indecent picture), or 
the graceful presentation of the pinch of snuff to 
his nose, so as to display to advantage the rich 
brilliant in his ring. It was shockingly vulgar to 
attend to the play, and therefore he turned his 
back upon the stage. From the play, he re¬ 
paired to the park, buzzing and fluttering from 
lady to lady, chattering to each a jargon of bad 
English, worse French, and worst Latin, and was 
rewarded with many a rap on the shoulders from 
their fans, and the epithets of “ Mad fellow”— 

“ Dear, tormenting devil,” &c. &c. When his 
lounge was ended he dropped into some fashion¬ 
able party in Pall Mall or St. James’s Square, to 
spend two or three hours at ombre or tic-tac, 
where he chatted his empty nothings, and lost his 
money with an air of fashionable indifference. 
This beau was ably matched by the assembled 
belles with their tower-like head-dresses, looking 
in their huge hoops as if they were enclosed in 
puncheons or in go-carts. A less e laborately con¬ 
structed beau than the foregoing was conspicuous 
by “ a cane dangling at his button, his breast 
open, no gloves, one eye tucked under his hat, 
and a tooth-pick.”* But there were many ladies 
who required, of course, admirers made of sterner 
stuff; and, therefore, there were also abundance 
of those who, in the language of the day, were 
called bully-beaus—fellows who maintained a 
reputation for courage and enterprise by empty 
swagger and violent assaults upon the peace¬ 
able members of society. These were the person¬ 
ages who figured in Ramelies perukes, laced hats, 
black cockades, and scarlet suits; frequented the 
Tilt Yard Coffee-house, the great resort of military 
men, that they might be taken to belong to the 
army; manfully pulled the noses of those quiet 
citizens at the theatre who wqrc no swords ;f and 
at length plucked up courage to break a head, by 
practising a little upon a tavern-drawer, or a box- 
keeper at the playhouse. An individual of such a 
stamp is thus sketched in Congreve’s Old Batche¬ 
lor :—“ He is a pretender, and wears the habit of 

a soldier.You must know he has been 

abroad—went purely to run away from a cam¬ 
paign ; enriched himself with the plunder of a few 
oaths—and here vents them against the general, 
who, Blighting men of merit, and preferring only 
those of interest, has made him quit the service.” 
fe The attractions of dress lieing of such para¬ 
mount importance to the gallants of the period, the 
mercers found their account in continually devising 
new fashions; and the way in which they recom- 

• Cibber'* Careless Husband. t Spectator, No. 867. 


mended their wares was frank and honest enough. 
The master of a fashionable shop, or his appren¬ 
tice, (if his figure was worthy of being made a 
clothes’-block,) had a waistcoat made of the newest 
rich silk that was to be brought into vogue. He 
then took his station at the shop-door, dressed in a 
black coat, with the breast thrown open to exhibit 
the new pattern, a pair of white stockings, and a 
light-coloured, well powdered bob-wig. He thus 
8peht the day exhibiting his waistcoat and recom¬ 
mending its elegant colours and texture to the 
passers by;*and the beaus were attracted and 
caught, like moths by the glare of a candle. In 
this way a prentice of Paternoster Row often set 
the fashion in dress to the west end of tbe town.* 

To the charms of dress and address, however, it^ 
was an advantage for the gallant it he added 
something of literary accomplishmenH-if he were 
as graceful in the flourish of a pen as of a cane. 
To compose a good billet-doux was well; to be or 
at least to pass for somewhat of a linguist was 
better still; but to have .the knack of tagging a 
few rhymes in laudation of a lady, or her lapdog, 
was a qualification that usually carried everything 
before it. The learning, however, of a literary 
beau generally consisted in little more thun in 
having read all those collections of the day called 
miscellany poems, a few comedies, and in such an 
acquaintanceship with Ovid’s Epistles (in English) 
as enabled him to quote them when the occasion 
required. Thus equipped, he was a complete in¬ 
tellectual Adonis whose charms none could resist, 
and from whose critical verdicts there was no 
appeal; and the entrance of such a favoured in¬ 
dividual into company was generally marked by 
“ an elevated chest, a pinched hut, a measurable 
step, fpd a sly surveying eyc.”t 
The general Btyle of courtship by which ladies 
were wooed and won comported with the character 
of the unintcllectual coxcombs by whom the incense 
was offered; and in a love-speech angels, gods, 
racks, furies, tortures, and demons “ ran through 
all the mazes of metaphorical confusion.” This 
ridiculous medley, seasoned with poetical rant from 
the plays of Lee, Otway, and Dryden, and uttered 
with correspondent pomp and fervour, beat down 
the strongest defcuces of a female heart, and the 
fair “ victor stood subdued by sound.” Custom 
had sanctioned these forced expressions of feeling; 
the metaphors and phraseology were all ready at 
hand; and the swains of the day had not so much 
genius, or originality, as to strike into some new 
unbeaten path: Add to this, that female educa¬ 
tion had not advanced so far as to enable women 
to detect the absurdity of such vapid lip-worship, 
so that it appeared to them the language of truth 
and propriety, more especially as it was fami¬ 
liarised to their minds by the example of the heroes 
of the stage. They were delighted to be deified 
by the adoration of an Anthony, or an Oroondates, 
and would have broken their fans in disdain had a 

• The Character of tlus Beau*. Lon., 1096. 

^ f Spectator, No. 196. 
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lover presumed to address them in the prosaic 
language of nature and sincerity. Even when 
courtship was of a more refined character, its 
language was still artificial, being wholly fashioned 
upon the old classical models of Greece and Italy. 
In this case, while the enamoured parties shivered 
under a December sky of England they professed 
to think of Arcadian bowers, and to fancy them¬ 
selves among groves of myrtle; the spicy galea of 
Paphos were quoted by the lover while his teeth 
chattered in the face of an icy north-wind ; and 
even the honest village church in thef distance was 
a temple, where Venus and Cupid smiled propiti¬ 
ously, while Hymen waited at the altar. To finish 
the picture* we must fancy the solemn entrances 
and exits of the parties, so like the measured steps 
of an ancient choral dance —the profound congees 
and bowings of the gentleman, and the demure, 
slowly-sinking courtesies of the lady, so much in 
keeping with the stateliness of laced hoop and 
powdered periwig—and those formal harangues 
which in the present day so greatly excite an 
irreverent mirth, when we read them in the 
institutes of Lord Chesterfield, or the novels of 
Richardson. 

It would have been well if the London gallants 
had been content to confine their follies and fop¬ 
peries within the compass of the metropolis. But 
they were men of enterprise and eager for variety; 
and, as business was sometimes slack upon their 
hands, they made country excursions to astonish 
fox-hunting squires, and make love to their unso¬ 
phisticated daughters. The fair rustics were 
dazzled by the surpassing finery of such manners, 
dress, and speech, while young clodpole esquires 
were set agog to emulate the captivating visitor. 
It was thus that many a youth, whose chieP hope 
of triumph was confined to a fox-brush, and whose 
gayest party was a country wake, was translated 
into a London beau. As soon as his father had 
broken his neck over a six-barred gate, or fairly 
drunk himself out of the world, the rustic aspirant 
turned his back upon the old mansion of his fore¬ 
fathers, and hied to London, dressed in his best 
leathern-breeches tied at the knee with Ted taffeta, 
his dew bluejacket, and his greatcoat with buttons 
no bigger than nutmegs. Although his entry was 
so uncouth and unpromising, he took care to an¬ 
nounce that he was somebody, in which case he 
was soon surrounded by those who engaged to lick 
him into shape, and make a man of him. Bully- 
beaus and sharpers took him into training; his 
levee was soon thronged with tailors, silk mercers, 
and cabinetmakers; with fiddlers and dancing- 
masters ; with prize-fighters, horse-racers, pimps, 
and parasites; and thus in an incredibly short 
space of time he was translated, from a raw bump¬ 
kin, into a finished gentleman of the town.* He 
was now ready to run the well-known career of 
the “ Rake’s Progress,” and his new instructors 
took care that he should have no time to pause. 
They first led him into all kinds of dissipation, 

• Character of the Beaus. Lon., 1696.—Hogarth. 


generally treating him at their own proper cost; 
and, when they had thus secured his confidence, 
they gradually allured him to the gaming-table, 
where he was soon brought to fell his forests, and 
mortgage his paternal acres. Hogarth has shown 
us what followed—-the dilapidation of fortune—the 
hated marriage to retrieve it—the fresh course of 
riot ending in utter beggary—and the closing scene 
of all in the mad-house. But, if our fine gentlen an. 
took the alarm before it was too late, and perceived 
the gulph that yawned before him, he broke up his 
establishment, shook himself loose from his lewd 
associates, and fled homeward. Sorely lightened in 
purse and estate, but enriched at least with ex¬ 
perience. He thus settled down, perhaps, into the 
country oracle of taste and fashion, and the arbiter 
elerjantiarum of a county ball; while at table be 
regaled his brother squires with wonderful stories 
of bear-garden exploits, and coffee-house repartees, 
his midnight scourings in the streets, or his con¬ 
quests at masquerades among toasts and countesses. 

While such were the mere externals of gallantry, 
its‘moral character, during the present period, had 
undergone little or perhaps no improvement; and 
the taint which Charles II. and his licentious court 
had inflicted upon the nation still festered, especi¬ 
ally among the aristocracy. The plays, the novels, 
and the secret memoirs of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury exhibit such scenes of depravity as, after 
making ample allowance for exaggeration, fully 
equal those of the preceding age. A more striking 
proof, however, of the immorality of this period is 
to be found in the writings of those distinguished 
Essayists who manfully stood in the breach, and 
arrested the progress of the plague. Although 
these writers dared to be so singular as to stand 
aloof from and to denounce the prevailing licen¬ 
tiousness, yet they evidently show by their occa¬ 
sional descriptions that they had not wholly escaped 
the contamination. Court example, which had 
introduced the evil into England, would have been 
necessary to expel it; but until the reign of George 
III., a royal mistress continued to be maintained 
at court as a state appendage, by which the public 
immorality was kept in countenance; and right 
reverend prelates, as well as grave senators, did 
not disdain to watch the politics, and profit by the 
favour, of the predominating lady of the day. 

The quality and extent of female education, dur¬ 
ing the present period, corresponded with the 
superficial frivolity of the other sex, being confined 
to those flimsy external accomplishments that were 
best qualified to attract such unintellectual ad¬ 
mirers. Even those accomplishments too were of 
very small amount—and consisted chiefly of a very 
little music, some skill in dancing, and as much 
arithmetic as sufficed for the purposes of card¬ 
playing. A fashionable lady was thought to 
be learned enough if she could barely read and 
write; if she could finish a letter without noto¬ 
riously violating the common laws of ortho¬ 
graphy, she might pass for a wit. Her range of 
reading was not only limited but demoralising, con- 
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sisting chiefly of those worthless ephemeral works 
of fiction, to which we have already alluded; and 
those plays of the period, to few of which a lady 
with any pretensions to decorum could go without 
a mask* . 

The humble estimate that was generally formed 
as to the essentials of female education may be un¬ 
derstood from such expressions in boarding-school 
( advertisements as the following:—“ Where young 
' women may be soberly educated, and taught all 
sorts of learning fit for them.”t A girl’s schooling, 
indeed, was made very short work of; by the time 
she was fourteen er fifteen she was usually intro¬ 
duced into society, and set to begin the serious 
business of life, that is, to show off her personal 
attractions so as to get herself a good marriage. 
These, however, were also the days of runaway 
marriages, in which love laughed at locksmiths. 
The enamoured parties had only to hasten to the 
Fleet, where they were extemporaneously united 
by some reverend divine who plied his profession 
within its liberties in defiance of the canon. When, 
in the course of events, the consequences of such a 
step became prominent, the lady would sometimes 
publish, in her onn defence, some such manifesto 
as the following, which is copied from the Post 
Boy of May 27th, 1712:—“ Whereas, for several 

* When a play wits particularly grogs, ladies sometime* stole iuto 
the gallery, that they might enjoy it undetected.— Qay’s Letters. 

i Oliscnator for 1712. 


reasons, the marriage of Mrs. — to Captain — 
was kept private for some time, which has occa¬ 
sioned some insolent people to censure her virtue; 
to prevent which censures for the future, it is 
thoyght proper to give the'public notice that she 
was married to the Boid Captain — on the 18th of 
June last at — church, by license, and before 
witnesses.”* 

If a young lady thus prematurely launched into 
the*wand had undergone the probation uncontam- 
in&t§4>, or at least undetected, and secured the 
grand aim of a comfortable settlement, she then 
displayed the effects of her education and habits 
upon a more extensive scale, and plunged into all 
the fashionable amusements of the day with an in¬ 
tensity proportioned to her lack of moral and in-. 
tellectual resources. A whirl of daily variety being 
necessary to occupy the emptiness of *her mind, 
she dashed over the town upon a round of visiting, 
in a carriage with four laced and powdered foot¬ 
men behind it; and, in paying a visit, she entered 
a house as if she meant to fire it, and departed as 
if Bhe had stolen something out of it.f When she 
was obliged to stay qf home she regaled herself 
with frequent libations of tea, which sometimes 
was qualified with more potent liquors disguised 

• The newspapers of the day also abound with advertisements of 
runaway wives, warning all jsliopkeepets and others against giving 
them nredit. This seems to be a new feature in the manners uf the 
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under gentle appellations * When her female 
friends dropped in the scandal of the day com¬ 
menced, and reputations were torn in tatters, be¬ 
cause they were generally incapable of conversing 
on higher subjects. When she held her*levee the 
dashing rake and notorious profligate had free 
access, and the lewd jest t>r double entendre 
scarcely raised the fen to a single cheek.t It was 
unfashionable to be religious, and, if a lady of 
Ion went to church, it was to see company, and 

• Congreve's Way of the World. t Spectator, No. 136, 


deal curtsies from her pew ;* but her Sundays 
were more commonly spent in the Park and at 
evening parties of card-playing. Then she pa¬ 
tronised French milliners, French hairdressers, 
and Italian opera-singers; she loved tall footmen 
and turboned negro footboys; she doated upon 
monkeys, paroquets, and lap-dogs; was a perfect 
critic m old china and Indian trinkets; and could 
not exist without a raffle or a sale. A day spent 

• We learn from Gay, and other writen, that the fashionable time 
of going to church was in the afternoon. 
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by such a lady is thus graphically described by 
CibberA married woman may have men at 
her toilet; invite them to dinner; appoint them a 
party in a stage-box at} the play; engross the con¬ 
versation there; call them by their Christian 
names; talk louder than the players; from thence 
jaunt into the city; take a frolicsome supper at 
an India house; perhaps, in her gaite de cam, 
toast a pretty fellow. Then clatter again to this 
(west) end of the town; break with the morning 
into an assembly; crowd to the hazard-table; 
throw a familiar levant upon some sharp, lurching 
man of quality, and, if he demands his money, turn 
it off with a loud laugh, and cry you’ll owe it him, 
to vex him.”* Tips gambling spirit might be cha¬ 
racterised as the gfeat female vice of the age. But 
a lady’s debts of honour could not always be thus 
easily laughed away: on the contrary, the “ sharp, 
lurching man of quality” had often his own ends in 
view; and a bankrupt female gamester had some¬ 
times to compound with her creditor, at the expense 
of her honour and domestic happiness. Many of 
the plays and tales of the period turn upon this 
critical point. A day so spent necessarily bor¬ 
rowed largely from the night, and late hours had 
therefore become fashionable, although at first they 
were regarded with wonder and alarm; and some¬ 
times a highly fashionable lady did not return 
from her tour till two o’clock. The more sober 
art of the upper classes, however, still went to 
ed by eleven.! 

The manners of high life being thus frivolous 
and depraved, and indifference to peaceful, do¬ 
mestic happiness so general, it could not be 
expected that servants would be either wiser or 
better than their masters. While, therefore, a 
gentleman was squandering his money in the 
gaming-house, the lackey who attended him played 
at cards on the stairs; and while a fashionable* 
debauch was going on in the dining-room .of the 
tavern, the valets were ‘drinking in equal mea¬ 
sure in the kitchen or at the bar. When people 
df fashion repaired to the Park they were obliged 
to leave their attendants at the gate; and here the 
party-coloured tribe amused themselves with boxing 
and‘wrestling, and frequently with more reprehen¬ 
sible amusements. It was also their custom, while 
they were in waiting at the gate, to rehearse all 
the scandal of their respective establishments, and 
tell everything that was said and done at home, by 
which means the privacy and peace of every family 
were given to the winds.{ There was also a great 
deal of high-life-below-stairs dishonesty among 
servants, who, at their meetings and junketings, 
not only assumed the names and titles of their 
masters, but used moreover their choicest wines 
and viands; and often a smart lackey, when op¬ 
portunity permitted, dressed himself in his lord’s 
apparel, and sallied to the theatre or the ball-room 
in quest of intrigues, in which he often out-did 

* The Frovok*! Husband. 

t Vunbmgh’n Journey to London. 

t Spectator, No. 88. 


the out-doings of his master. These, and still 
worse excesses, are frequently alluded to by the 
Essayists as a marked feature of the times; and 
they were supposed to originate in the practice of 
(keeping servants on board-wages, which was now 
common in London. But it was at the theatre 
that the footmen chiefly exhibited their arrogance 
and unrbliness. When they attended their masters 
and mistresses they had been allowed seats in th . 
gallery gratis; and here their numbers, union, and 
confidence gave them almost unlimited power to 
annoy an actor or condemn a piece. “ I am he,” 
writes a representative of one 1 of these dramatic 
censors, “ that keeps time with beating my cudgel 
against the boards in the gallery at an opera; I am 
he that am touched so properly at a tragedy, when 
the people of quality are staring at one another 
during the most important incidents. When you 
hear in a crowd a cry in the right place, a hum 
when the point is touched in a speech, or a huzza 
set up where it is the voice of the people, you may 
conclude it is begun or joined by Thomas Trusty.”* 
Sometimes their criticisms were of a more prac¬ 
tical and troublesome character, so that when 
Cleomenes or Jane Shore was introduced dying of 
hunger, a shower of crustB would descend from the 
gallery upon the stage. At length, when their 
license had become intolerable, the footmen’s gal¬ 
lery was closed. This was done on the 5th of 
May, 1137; but the re£>rm was opposed with all 
the violence of an O.P. riot. The excluded, to the 
number of three hundred, armed with offensive 
weapons of various kinds, assaulted Drury Lane 
Theatre, broke open the doors, and carried the 
stage itself by storm, after wounding twenty-five 
persons, although the Prince of Wales and several 
of the royal family were present at the time. After a 
vain attempt to make the riot act heard in the midst 
of this uproar, the rioters were quelled by force, 
and thirty of their ringleaders Were captured and 
sent to prison. Upon this, Mr. Fleetwood, the 
manager of the theatre, received a threatening 
letter from the footmen, in which they insisted 
that the gallery belonged to them of right, and 
that, if it was still closed against them, they would 
come in a body and pull down the whole house. 
In consequence of this threat a guard of fifty 
soldiers was placed over the theatre, and the muti¬ 
neers made no further attempt.! 

While complaints were universally made of the 
arrogance and dishonesty, the laziness and luxury 
of valets, footmen, and other male attendants, the 
charges against female servants were equally loud 
and numerous; and the character of the pert, 
mercenary, intriguing abigail of the eighteenth 
century is familiarised to us by many a dramatic 
sketch. When the country damsel came to town 
by the waggon, fre^i in innocence and inexpe¬ 
rience, and entered into service, a coterie of the 
town menials took her under their especial charge, 
and taught her the most approved methods of ob- 

* Spectator, No. 96. 

t Gentleman’* Magazine for June 1737. 
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'tabling the highest wages for the smallest amount 
of service, and the best way of picking up waifs, 
vails, and perquisites. In this way she learned to 
assume the cast-off airs with the cast-off gowns of 
her mistress; so that in a short time, among her 
other town accomplishments, she could “drink 
tea, take snuff, and carry herself as high as the 
best.”* Nor was it better’with the servants of 
•the middle classes. “ Women servants are now 
so scarce,” says an anonymous writer of the 
period, “ that, from thirty and forty shillings a 
year, their wages arc increased of late to six, 
seven, and eight pounds per annum, insomuch that 
an ordinary tradesman cannot well keep one; but 
his wife, who might be useful in his shop or busi¬ 
ness, must do the drudgery of household affairs, 
and all this because our servant-wenches are so 
puffed up with pride now-a-days that they never 
think they go fine enough. It is a hard matter to 
know the mistress from thflRnaid by their dress; 
nay, very often, the maid shall be much the finer 
of the two.”t 

Nor were boys in general much better instructed 
than girls. The substance of a finished education 
fur a young gentleman of this period was, a little 
Latin and less Greek, beaten into him either at 
one of the public establishments, or by the 
Thwackum of a domestic schoolroom. When the 
youth had been whipped through the parts of 
speech, interjections and all, and driven through a 
few fragmentary portions of the classics, and was 
able to construct a few “ nonsense verses” upon 
his fingers, he was then qualified to shine equally 
in the senate or at a masquerade. To these he 
added the accomplishment of dancing, and per¬ 
haps a little music. As fur science, that was out 
of the question, being deemed suitable only for 
professional characters. The grand finish to such 
an education was the tour of Europe; and forth 
went the boy accordingly, in leading strings, to 
gaze at streets, mountains, rivers, and trees. 

“ Nothing is more frequent,” says the Spectator 
on this head, “ than to take a lad from grammar 
and taw, and, under the tuition of some poor scholar 
who is willing to. be banished for thirty pounds a 
year and a little victuals, send him crying and 
snivelling into foreign countries. Thus he spends 
his time as children do at puppet-shows, and with 
much the same advantage, in staring and gaping 
at an amazing variety of strange things; strange, 
indeed, to one-who is not prepared to comprehend 
the reasons and meaningB of them; whilst he 
should be laying the solid foundations of know¬ 
ledge in his mind, and furnishing it with just rules 
to direct his future progress in life, under some 
skilful master in the art of instruction. §£ Such 
tourists naturally picked up in their rambles what 
was most easily acquired—the fashions, the frivo¬ 
lities, and the vices of foreign countries, which 
they imported into England, and engrafted upon 
the native stock. 

•A Trip through the Town. Lond. 1735. tld.p.14. 

t Spectator. No. 364. . 
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Such a state of things naturally threw out abun¬ 
dance of wild off-shoots, and the annals of t he day 
are filled with descriptions of eccentric characters, 
by whose turbulent conduct the peace of society 
was .outraged. Allusion has already ‘been made 
to those swaggering beaux who assumed the dress 
# and titles of military officers: these were fellows 
who bilked coachman, bolted from taverns without 
paying, thrust themselves into the theatre gratis, 
and forced quarrels upon the peaceably-disposed 
at public places.* Many of these characters, after 
having squandered their estates, lived by gaming 
and swindling, while others more adventurously 
endeavoured to repair their losses by taking to the 
road. Then there were Dgrby captains, who 
attended gaming-houses, to bully those who grew 
clamorous about their money gained from them 
by foul play; and Tash captains, who wfcre cham¬ 
pions to women of the town, to protect them from 
constables and informers; and Cock-and-bottle 
captains, who were generally to be found at ale¬ 
houses, and whoBC vocation consisted in thrashing 
bailiffs, bullying timorous persons, and doing 
other such exploits for hire.} There were also 
nickers in abundance fn London; that is, gentle¬ 
men who were indignant at the impertinence of a 
tradesman’s bill, and who answered it by a volley 
of coppers, which they discharged at his windows 
as they reeled homeward at night.} But of all the 
turbulent characters of the period, none were so 
distinguished as the Mohocks. These fellows, 
who assumed the name and out-did the atrocities 
of a tribe of Indian savages, acted under a presi¬ 
dent, whom they Btyled Emperor of the Mohocks, 
and their aim was to excel each other in wanton 
outrages upon the peace of society. At their noc¬ 
turnal meetings,' therefore, they drank to an out¬ 
rageous pitch, to qualify themselves for action, and 
then rushed into the streets with drawn swords, 
cutting, stabbing, and carbonadoing all such un¬ 
lucky persons as happened to come in their way. 
An attack upon the watchmen was a favourite part 
of their frolic—a safe enough exploit, since these 
guardians of the night were generally weak, 
broken-down old men, who had neither strength 
to wield their poles in an assault, nor activity to 
run away from it. But what the Mohocks chiefly 
aimed at was, to mingle originality and wit with 
their mischief; and a few of their practical jokes 
will give a full idea of their character, as Well as of 
the barbarism and insecurity that still lingered in 
London. Sometimes they “ tipped the lion” on 
their victim; that is, they squeezed his nose flat, 
and gouged out his eyes with their fingers. Some 
of the Mohocks were called dancing-masterB, be¬ 
cause they made people cut capers, by thrusting 
swords into their legs: others were called tum¬ 
blers, because they placed the women whom they 
caught topsy-turvey upon their heads. Another 
choice device of these wretches was, to tumble a 

• Character of the Bains. Load. 1607. 

t A Trip through the Town. Lend. 1735. 

t Oay’iTrivia. 
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woman into an empty barrel, and then send it roll¬ 
ing down Snow Hill.* Sometimes a band of 
MoliockB, as soon as they saw a person in the 
streets, raised the view-halloo, and gave chace, 
crying, “ A sweat! a sweat!” As soon as they 
had run down, and surrounded the trembling run¬ 
away, they drew their swords, holding them in a 
circle with their points upwards. The game then 
commenced by one of their number giving the 
prisoner a smart puncture in the rear: he natu¬ 
rally wheeled about; and still as he turned he 
was assailed by the rest in succession; and thus 
he was kept spinning round, until, in their esti¬ 
mation, he was thoroughly sweated by the exer- 
cise-t It may be seen from his own letters to 
Stella, that Swift, while he was in London, was 
frequently in dread of being maimed, or even 
murdered, by these villanous Mohocks. 

As taverns were the chief haunts of these despe¬ 
rate characters, most of them were places of quar¬ 
relling and uproar, so that the landlord was gene¬ 
rally more curious in the strength of his chairs 
and tables, than that of his wines. To such a 
height had these excesses reached, that even in 
the year 1744 the lord mayor and aldermen went 
up with an address to the king, in which was the 
following statement- M That divers confederacies 
of evil-disposed persons, armed, with bludgeons, 
pistols, cutlasses, and other dangerous weapons, 
infest not only the private lanes and passages, but 
likewise the public streets, and places of usual 
concourse; and commit most daring outrages upon 
the persons of your majesty's gpod subjects, whose 
affairs oblige them to pass thrbtlgh’the sheets, by 
terrifying, robbing, and wounding them, and these 
facts are frequently perpetrated at such times as 
were heretofore deemed hours of security; that 
the officers of justice have been repulsed in the 

* Gay' > Trivia. + Spectator, t* variit. 


performance of their duty, some 0 ( whom have 
been shot at, some wounded, and others murdered, 
in endeavouring to discover and apprehend the 
said persons.”* 

Such a condition of the national character as 
that we have described was a fruitful soil for 
superstition and credulity; which, accordingly, 
still flourished as vigorously in the earlier part of 
the eighteenth century as they had done perhaps 
during the middle ages. Almost every old man¬ 
sion in England was still ghost-haunted, and every 
parish was tormented by a witch. Fortune-telling 
also was still a common and a thriving occupation 
in London, where the customers of the seer or 
sibyl were not mere love-sick waiting-maids and 
amorous prentices, but sometimes women, and 
even men, of the highest, rank.f When goods 
were lost, also, the cunning-man was frequently 
applied to, and thus he became a sort of rival 
to the notorious Jonathan Wild. Even the wise 
and the learned had not yet shaken themselves 
loose from such unintellectual thraldom, so that 
Dryden calculated nativities, Steele almost ruined 
himself in seeking after the grand magisterium, 
and Wharton not only bglieved in the miracle of 
Mary Tofts, who brought forth a warren of 
rabbits, but wrote to prove that she was announced 
in the prophecies of Ezekiel. In fact, these hal¬ 
lucinations continued to linger among our lite¬ 
rary men until they were finally *laid with the 
Cock-lane ghost. |ledical quacks were, if pos¬ 
sible, still more numerous and thriving than 
astrologers and fortune-tellers; and some of them 


. * It will be mn, Urorn the foregoing recount, that foe entrava 
gancea of Sir John Brute, Lord Rake, and Colonel Bully, in the 
play of <ho Provoked'Wife, were far from being exaggerations. 

t Hie moat celebrated fortune-teller of foil time wan a certain 
Duncan Campbell, a Scotsman, bora deaf and dumb. He wan re- 
aorted to by people of the higheat rank, and implicit faith «< 
placed in liii aupematural aagaclty and preacience. Defoe haa 
written the (pretended) adventures of foil impoator. 
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enjoyed such extensive practice, that they were 
enabled to parade about the country in a style out¬ 
vying that of the wealthiest of the nobility. One 
of these fellows, of the name of Smith, used to ride 
his circuits in a coach drawn by six bay horses; 
a calash and four followed, and then a chasse ma¬ 
rine and four: this imposing equipage was at¬ 
tended by four footmen in yellow liveries, and four 
•in blue, trimmed with silver, while the pannel of 
the carriage in which the oracle rode was decorated' 
with this punning motto upon his name —Argento 
laborat Faber. This splendid train, however, 
was not wholly for show, as die footmen in yellow 
were his tumblers and trumpeters, those in blue 
his merry-andrew, apothecary, and speech-maker, 
while the lady who sat by his side in the coach 
was a dancer on the tight-rope. This fellow cured 
every human disease, and sold his packets for six¬ 
pence* Such was the unblushing effrontery of 
these charlatans, and the strength of popular cre¬ 
dulity, that the foot of a mountebank’s stage was 
often covered with patents, medals, and certificates, 
purporting to have come from the sultan of Egypt, 
the emperor of Persia, the king of Bantam, and 
other remote potentates, in attestation of his won¬ 
der-working cures.f Every street and lane, too, 
was filled with quack advertisements, in which all 
impossibilities in healing were promised, while 
every trick was adopted by their writers to catch 
the eye and excite the imagination. Sometimes 
the healing specific was announced by some mys¬ 
terious name of awful dimensions, and thus people 
swallowed with alacrity what they were unable to 
comprehend. Sometimes the doctor advertised 
that he had studied thirty years by candle-light. 
But the best recommendation of a quack was, that 
he had not studied at all, but received his know¬ 
ledge by a certain divine intuition: thus, to be a 
seventh son waB to be born a man of healing; but 
the seventh son of a seventh son was an infallible 
physician. These pretensions could only be ex¬ 
ceeded by that cunning fellow who advertised 
himself as the Unborn Doctor. | Even respectable 
chemists and druggists indulged in the same style 
in advertising the miracles of their laboratory; 
and their medicines were not only infallible cures, 
but might be taken with absolute pleasure and de¬ 
light. The following few specimens of their an¬ 
nouncements are selected from the newspapers of 
the first twenty years of the eighteenth century. 
There was angelic snuff, which cured all diseases 
of the head, besides deafness, megrim, palsy, apo¬ 
plexy, and gout; and there was royal snuff, which 
was equally potent in its effects. There was a 
medicine which cured the vapours in ladies, by a 
single application, and so effectually that they 
would never return j and there was another for 
leanness, by which the most attenuated frame would 
expand into the dimensions of a civic dignitary. 
By one electuary weak memories were completely 
renovated, so that the whole past was vividly re- 

• Maeky'* Journey. t Tatler. No. 240. 
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called before the mind’s eye in an instant; and 
by a few drops of another hypochondria was ba¬ 
nished, and.all those blessed effects were produced 
upon the mind for which Macbeth’s physician 
would have received a kingty fee. And* who would 
have carried about a “ mind diseas’d,” when the 
healing phial was sold for only half a crown ? or 
■been cursed with the helplessness of “ mere obli¬ 
vion,” when he could recover his memory for the 
samd paltry sum ? Then, too, there were lotions 
to remove warts an^ pimples, soften the skin, 
whiten parts of it that were red, redden parts of 
it that were white, and transform the whole com¬ 
plexion at pleasure, so that the homeliest face 
might assume die beauty of an angel. So lowly 
and condescending, too, were the powers of che¬ 
mistry, that the “ incomparable, secret white 
water” was distilled, to renovate and beautify the 
gentlemen’s periwigs. “ By it,” says the adver¬ 
tisement, “ old wigs that look almost scandalous 
may be made to show inconceivably fine and neat; 
and if any lock or part of a wig be out of curl by 
the pressing of the hat, or riding in windy or 
rainy weather, in one night’s time it may be re¬ 
paired to satisfaction.’* 

In such a state of society as now existed it can¬ 
not be supposed that the rage of duelling would 
abate. In fact, it seems to have increased, as the 
political rancours which were now bo prevalent 
gave rise to offences that nothing but blood could 
expiate. Affairs of love formed a still more fruit¬ 
ful ground of quarrel; and nothing was more 
common, when two gentlemen were paying their 
addresses to the same lady, than to settle it 
by mortal arbitrement. Such an event was consi¬ 
dered, of course, the highest attestation of a lady’s 
charms. Accidental encounters, too, or angry 
justlings frequently look place at the turnings of 
streets, or the haunts of public amusement and 
dissipation; and between parties flushed with 
wine, and whose sword-hilts were temptingly at 
hand, ended either in a formal challenge or an 
immediate affray; and plenty of quiet places could 
be found in every part of the metropolis where 
the combatants could settle the quarrel extempore, 
under the glimmering of the nearest lamp/- In 
the formal duels of the period, sometimes more 
than one second was employed on either side; but 
his office was not that comfortable sinecure to which 
modern usage has reduced it. On the contrary, as 
in the duel fought in 1112 between the Duke of 
Hamilton and Lord Mohun, of which an •account 
has been given in a preceding chapter,* the 
seconds frequently joined battle as well as their 
principals; and thus the engagement became a 
desperate skirmish between half a dozen combat¬ 
ants. The ring in Hyde Park, the back of Mon¬ 
tague House, and Barns Elms, were the principal 
places for these hostile meetings. 

Next to the manners of the world of wealth and 
fashion we may notice those of the class of authors 
and literary men, who now constituted an import- 

* See ante, p. 271. 
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ant section of English society. The time had gone 
by when a writer, like a silk-worm, spun out his 
existence into a huge volume, and died; and when, 
it was thought presumptuous to write at all unless 
the matter to be annhunced was of vital import¬ 
ance. A tiny pamphlet or even a copy of verses 
sufficed to gratify the vanity of seeing oneself in 
print. But it was now also discovered that the 
writing of books might be turned to profitable ac¬ 
count ; and the hope of solid pudding as well as 
empty praise induced many^to forego their more 
regular and gainful occupations for die precarious 
bounty of the press. For a considerable part of 
this period, a titled or influential patron was still 
deemed indispensable for an author’s success; and 
the man of genius was generally to. be found be¬ 
sieging the door of some great man with a poem 
or a high-flown dedication in his pocket, and 
obliged perhaps to purchase admittance from the 
grim Cerberus of a porter with his last shilling. 
And even when he had surmounted this difficult 
barrier, and got admission to the presence of the 
Mfficenas, his best reward was a something like an 
alms in the shape of a dedication-fee, for which he 
was obliged to blow the loudest trump in Fame’s 
collection, and deafen the public with the tale of 
his patron’s liberality. The literary dinner-par¬ 
ties of such a patronising peer—the crowding to 
his mansion of authors with their faded attire 
newly brushed, and the brass hilts of their swords 
newly scoured—the solemn, Jove-like importance 
of the great man under whose eye die whole uni¬ 
verse of intellect revolved, and upon the bending 
of whose brows the life and death of poems and 
literary systems depended; and die trembling 
veneration with which his satellites listened to his 
oracular sayings, and bowed assent over the rich 
sirloin or savoury venison, that effectually stopped 
the mouth of cavil or contradiction, is a frequent 
picture of the period, and one in which the pen of 
the atrabilious Smollett especially delighted to 
revel. On the other hand, however, we discern 
the commencement of the public patronage of 
literature even in the intercourse of authors with 
the Tonsons, the Lintots, and other publishers, 
which, in some of its rougher passages, has 
been recorded in so many a lampoon of the 
day, from that of Dryden upon Tonson’s “two 
left legs,” to the halting and desperate rhyme of 
the disappointed garretteer. In these perform¬ 
ances several peaceful booksellers were immortal¬ 
ised who little dreamt of such a distinction. But 
it was the public, in truth, as in all such cases, 
and not the booksellers, that were to blame for the 
inadequate encouragement of which the authors 
complained. Readers as yet were few, and even 
the kinds of writing that were in request were not 
many. As yet, science was scarcely a marketable 
commodity; the lighter departments of literature 
were almost exclusively cultivated, and essay 
writing and tales, but especially poetry, formed 
the staple of the trade of authorship. As it was 
a general impression, too, of the period that reck¬ 


lessness and eccentricity were the true marks of 
genius, most authors fully established their claim 
to genius by taking no thought for the morrow. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that they were so gene- 
0 rally a dinnerless and dun-haunted generation, 
eschewed by butchers, baken, and tailors; and 
that the streets and alleys of London were so often 
enlivened by a race between a light-heeled bard 
and a panting bailiff. Hie usual habitation of an„ 
author was some poor garret; and, as certain 
places in London more particularly abounded in 
such cheap domiciles, Drury-lane was a classical 
region, and Grub-street was holy ground. The 
sanctuary of the Mint was a place of refuge for 
many a writer, and the Fleet is called by Pope a 
“ haunt of the muses.” In Grub-street those 
writers especially resided who had sunk to the 
lowest grade of the craft. These unfortunate 
inoilers contrived to exist upon a few daily 
pence which they procured by writing ballads, 
wonderful accounts of ghosts, reports of monsters 
and prodigies, and, above all, the lives, crimes, and 
dying-speeches of malefactors. As for their 
domestic economy, what description can be needed 
after Hogarth’s well-known sketch of the Dis¬ 
tressed Author? 

The advance of the mercantile classes in wealth 
and importance was now shown by their ambition 
of aristocratic distinctions as well as by other evi¬ 
dences. In London, while several of the most 
eminent of the merchants and civic functionaries t 
rejoiced in the honour of knighthood, all who were 
of any consideration or even respectability had the 
title of esquire , or at least of gentleman , appended 
to their names. Even the clerks at last assumed 
these envied designations, and Steele complains 
that England had now become Populus Armige - 
rorum —a nation of esquires.* London merchants 
as yet lived generally in the city, having their 
warehouses or counting-houses fronting the street; 
behind were their dwellings, which were entered 
by a small court; and, although these domiciles 
were sufficiently dark and confined externally, their 
interior was often very expensively and luxuriously 
furnished. At half-past one o’clock the merchant 
repaired to the Royal Exchange, and there re¬ 
mained till three; but those of greatest eminence 
preferred to transact business at Garaway’s, 
Robins's, and Jonathan’s coffee-houses. The 
first of these was frequented by people of quality 
who had business in the city, and. by the wealthiest 
of the merchants; the second by foreign bankers, 
and sometimes also by foreign ministers; and the 
last by buyers and sellers of stock. There were 
two comfortable French eating-houses in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Exchange—Kivat’s and the sign 
of Pontac.f But mere eating could not always 
satisfy those who bought and sold, and there were 
several persons belonging to ’Change who sipped 
in the forenoon* until they were neither drunk, nor 
yet fairly sober, in which twilight state they trans- 

• Tatter, No. 19. 

t Maeky’e Journey through England. 
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acted business. These persons were called Whet- 
ters in the days of Steele and Addison.* 

In descending from the merchants to the trades¬ 
men of London, we find that already they had be¬ 
come so numerous, and consequently the compe¬ 
tition among them was so keen, that the various 
trickeries of puffing advertisements were well un¬ 
derstood and practised. We have already alluded 
to the extravagant laudations ftith which all kinds 
of quack nostrums were recommended to the pub¬ 
lic. Sometimes a shopkeeper, scorning a direct 
advertisement of his commodities, commenced with 
an angry—“ Whereas it has b^en reported that 
A. B. is going to leave off business;” and then 
followed an earnest assurance that such was not 
the case, and that he continued, as before, to sell 
the following articles at the lowest prices. A more 
ingenious plan was for H. Z. to advertise in the 
public prints that a purse, containing gold and 
bank-notes to a large amount, had been dropped 
in his shop, and would be returned to the proper 
owner on describing the contents. Of course 
every person was eager to deal with so honest a 
tradesman, and his visionary purse soon became a 
reality. But the chief attraction and beat adver¬ 
tisement of a shop was die sign-board that an¬ 
nounced the name and occupation of the owner 
^ith all the splendour of painting and gilding. 
To strike the eye more effectually, the common 
traders from an early period had been accustomed 

• Taller, No. 139. 


to blazon some animal or object upon their sign. 
When these subjects were exhausted, or when 
fancy became capricious, somctliiug more piquant 
than dull reality waB adopted, and among the cog¬ 
nisances of tradesmen, there arose blue boars, black 
swans, red, lions, flying pigs, hogs in urmour, swans 
with two necks, and such “ skimble-skamble stuff** 
as would have put the Welsh heraldry of Glendower 
to utter shame. Then there were multitudes of 
compound signs. Buch as the Fox and Seven Stars, 
the Bell and Neat’s Tongue, the Dog and Grid¬ 
iron, the Sheep and Dolphin. Such grotesque 
combinations seem to have originated in the pren¬ 
tice quartering his master’s symbol with hit own, 
like the combined arms of a coat matrimonial iii 
heraldry. In not a few instances also they can be 
traced to the ignorance of the people, by which 
emblems in themselves abundantly rational were 
most ludicrously perverted. Thus, the Boulogne 
mouth became the Bull and Mouth; the Satyr 
and Bacchanals was metamorphosed into the Devil 
and Bag of Nails; and the pious puritanical 
legend—God encompasscth ua—after having pro¬ 
bably undergone a succession of perversions on lips 
little understanding or sympathising with the ori¬ 
ginal sentiment, assumed a pictorial existence in 
the startling form of the Goat and Compasses. 
These signs generally projected far into the street, 
where they swung and creaked with every blast; 
but at laBt, as it was found that they intercepted 
ventilation, they were ordered to lie placed against 
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the buildings, as at present. This improvement, how the national love of betting must have been 
however, did not take place until the middle of the cherished by such hap-hazard kinds of traffic, 
reign of George II. The rage for splendid signs! ^But a still more pernicious kind of trade was that 
in those days resembled that which now prevails practised by a class of pedlars who vended strong 
among shopkeepers fcfr plate-glass windows ,and ,liquors in the streets ups§ stalls and wheelbarrows, 
mahogany counters. It is mentioned in the Gen- or carried them about wherever a crowd was 
tleman’s Magazine ten years after the close of the gathered. Drinking-houses were at least as nu- 
present period, that there were signs on Ludgate * merous *1 London as they are at present, although 
Hill which, with their iron supporters, had cost the population was little more than one-third of its 
several hundred pounds. Certain localities in^the present amount. According to a report drawn up 
metropolis were occupied by particular depart- by a committee of the magistrates of Middlesex, in 
ments of trade. Thus Fleet Street was noted for 1725, there were then in the metropolis alone, ex- 
linendrapeTs’ shops; Newgate was the chief clusivelyofthe city and Southwaik, 6187 houses and 
market for mutton; Leadcnhall for beef; St. shops, “wherein Geneva and other strong waters 
James's for veal; Thames Street for cheeses; were sold by retail,” being in some parishes every 
Covent Garden for fruit; Moorfields for old books; tenth house, in others every seventh, and in one, 
and Monmouth Street for old clothes.* Book- the largest of the whole, every fifth house. Then 
selling waft now become a trade of great import- there were to be added those who sold strong 
ance, and each branch of it possessed its parti- liquors on bulks, stalls, and wheelbarrows, 
cular locality. Old books were to be bought in London, even so late as the close of the pre- 
Little Britain and Paternoster Row; those of di- sent period, retained much of the rudeness and 
vinity and the classics on the north Bide of St. discomfort of earlier ages. The streets, as yet 
Paul's Church; those of law, history, and plays, were for the moBt part unpaved, and each trades- 
about Temple Bar; and french books in the man paved the entrance to his Bhop in his own 
Strand.t Millinery shops were still, as before, at fashion. What was in those days called the pave- 
the Royal Exchange, and 'Change Alley, and also ment was the edge of the street railed off by posts 
at the New. Exchange, which was situated between for the protection of foot-passengers. The kennels, 
Durham Yard and York Buildings in the Strand; which were open on both sides of the street, swelled 
and as the counters at these places were generally into inundations in wet weather, while in summer 
attended by the most showy young women that drought they sent forth pestilent exhalations from 
could be procured, they were favourite haunts of the garbage with which they were choaked up. 
beaux and profligates, who spent their time and Into these vile puddles also, when they were at 
money there in frivolous purchases, and more full tide, carmen and coachmen delighted to drive 
frivolous conversation.^ their vehicles for the purpose of splashing a well- 

Besidcs the regular tradesmen, London appears dressed pedestrian. As for Snow Hill, it was in 
to have abounded with hawkers, whose occupations wet weather a perfect torrent that flowed into 
and modes of dealing would be indicted as nui- Fleet ditch—that Stygian flood of civic abomina- 
sances in the present day. Thus, even so late as tions with which Pope’s Dunciad has made us so 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, Westmin- familiar. It was fortunate that such streets were 
ster Hall swarmed with female hucksters; so that furnished with sweepers who cleared the crossings, 
ribands, gloves, towers, commodes, and other ffljBi and with shoe-blackS who plied their vocation at 
fancy articles were selling on onasjde of the bund- every corner. While even fair weather was scarcely 
ing, while the property of lands and tenements was tolerable in London from the clouds of dust with 
settled or wrangled about on the other: on the which every breeze was laden, nothing could be 
one side might be heard a shrill-tongued semps- more unplcasantjlhan a rainy day. When the 
tress ‘tehearsing a list of her wares, and on the clouds darkened, the shopmen eyed the coming 
other a deep-mouthed crier commanding silence.§ storm, and prepared to encounter it The hosier 
There were many shops in which toys, trinkets, stripped the long poles projecting over his door of 
and jewellery, were disposed of, not by regular the stockings that dangled from them in rows, like. 
Bale, but by a raffle; and to these places gallants a wary mariner striking sail; booksellers, whose 
were wont to take their mistresses, and treat shops were frequently furnished with large, unpro- 
them out of their winnings.|| These fooleries tected stalls, made haste to remove their books 
were imitated in humble life, so that the very fruit- under shelter; and the boatmen clothed their boats 
stalls in the streets were places for gambling, with a tilt, in the hope of tempting a fare. As 
where dice or the wheel of fortune initiated apple- the rain increased, the streets were soon covered 
munching, urchins into the doctrine of chances, with liquid mud, while the whole tribe of blue 
Thimble-rigging also was fearlessly practised as a boars, red lions, and goats in boots collected and 
trade in the open streets. It is easy to conceive discharged the water in one heavy, pitiless stream- 

Then it was that “ taking the wall” was a deed of 
t Mwk/, Journey. hardihood which only strength and courage could 

t The New Exchange wu taken down in 1737 , and dwelling- maintain; and, while the robust kept'close to the 

T9SJSSZ B?o*wu Hd ' Lond nt* voi ui « *o ahelter of the numerous penthouse lids, the weak 

II Q**'* Ecl0 » UM - .... were elbowed out into the full brunt of the storm. 
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But the natural evils of rain, mud, and dust period was a haunt of the most desperate charac- 
wcre not the worst to be encountered in walking ters, especially during the hours of darkness. If 
about the metropolis. Pickpockets had beconv* the pedestrian, eschewing these perils, hoped to 
wonderfully numerous, so that vyhether at church escape them by a coach, the matter was not much 
or market, the theatre £ the ball-room, purses, mepded: the streets of London were so narrow and 
snuff-boxes, and watches disappeared with a faci- the obstacles so numerous, that the whole tide of 
lity incomprehensible to the owners. Even articles drays and carriages was frequently brought to a 
attached more closely to the person Vere not dead-lock, by some sudden impediment; in such 
secure, and the gallant who presented his hand tb cases, the coachmen, instead of extricating them- 
a lady, to prevent her from stumbling, sometimes selves by winding through the mass, or waiting 
found, when too late, that a brillian|.had departed patiently till motion was restored, Avould begin to 
from his finger. Occasionally, too, a skilful rogue lash each other with their Avhips, or descend from 
carried a covered "basket on his head, in which a their boxes for a regular trial at bruising, while 
boy was concealed; he passed through some the delighted crowd formed a ring, and cheered 
crowd where something had been provided to be the combatants. Sometimes, too, when part of a 
stared at—and the best periwig in the throng would street was undergoing repair, the lamp that marked 
vanish as suddenly as if it had gone to keep com- the dangerous spot at night would be extinguished* 
panywith Berenice’s hair. The squares of London by design or accident; and thus the carriage was 

Averc infested with throngs of beggars, who assailed shattered in pieces against the pile of stones, or 

the cars of the passers-by in every tone of clamor- thrown headlong into the excavation. In our own 
ous supplication, and shocked their eyes with the day, when the splendour of gas has reduced the 
exhibition of every disgusting malady that flesh is moon and stars to mere rural conveniences, we are 
heir to. But frequently these wretches were also astonished at the cimmeriun darkness in which 
thieves; and thus the cripple, who had begged all our grcat-grandsircs were content to wander. In 

day, converted his crutch into a truncheon at the year 1736 London could boast of no more than 

night, with which he knocked his victims on the about a thousand lamps, which were kept burning 

head. This was especially the case in the lonely only till midnight, and that for only one-half of 
square of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which at this the year; during the other half (that its from Lady- 
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day till Michaelmas) they were not lighted at all. perhaps knocked down by the ruffianly ambush 

Indeed, had it not been for die numerous link- into which he had been so treacherously con- 

hoys in every public street, a night walk in the ducted.* Sedans were used to a great extent at 

metropolis would have been out of the question, this period, not only by ladies and effeminate 

But sometimes even these link-boys were in league beaux, but also by robust men; die bearers, who 

with the thieves and night-prowlers, and thus the were generally Irishmen, derived from the nature 

link often went out, as if by’sheer accident, in the of their occupation a thickness of leg and strength 

very worst place for such an accident to happen; of calf that became proverbial; and the convey¬ 
ed, while the be-darkened citizen was anxiously ance itself was a cheap one, as a chair, with its 

endeavouring to peer out amidst the surrounding bearers, could be hired for a guinea a week, or a 

gloom, he found himself suddenly environed, and • G»y'» Trivia. 
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shilling an hour. Water conveyance also was 
much used in passing from one part of London to 
another; and a person would be rowed anywhere 
above the bridge .to Westminster, in a boat with 
two rowers, for sixpence, and with one for three¬ 
pence ; and below the bridge, to the lower extre¬ 
mity of the city, for the same sum. In sailing 
down the river, people of whatever rank had to 
encounter a broadside of coarse raillery from every 
passing boat * Such moderate fares encouraged 
among the citizens the practice of forming water- 
parties ; and in these aquatic trips Folly House, 
at Blackwall, formed the usual landing-place #nd 
house of entertainment for those whose appetites 
were whetted by the keen air of the river. 

In turning to those amusements that particularly 
illustrate the character of the period, the watering- 
places may be first mentioned. Medicinal springs 
had long been known; the diseased, the hypo¬ 
chondriacal, and the idle had flocked to them; and, 
as the healing waters increased in reputation, it 
became- fashionable during this period to spend 
the summer season in their neighbourhood, where, 
as a matter of course, parties, balls, and festivals, 
were frequent among an idle population. Bath 
had for many years been one of the chief of these 
places of resort; and under the able manage¬ 
ment of Beau Nash, popularly called the King of 
Bath, it was now enabled to throw all other water¬ 
ing-places into the shade, so that above eight 
thousand families generally repaired to it in the 
course of a season. Two laws which Nash esta¬ 
blished, and rigorously enforced upon his subjects, 
tended upon the whole to make his reign a very 

* Maeky'e Journey through England. 


useful one. By one, all politics were absolutely 
banished from Bath, so that the most fruitful 
source of quarrels among gentlemen was removed: 
by another, all scandal was prohibited, by which 
the ladies were reduced to an equally pacific state.* 
Next to Bath Tunbridge and Epsom Wells were in 
greatest repute. These were resorted to by the 
families of the wealthier inhabitants of London and 
the rural gentry; and an account of the manner in 
which time was spent at one of these places will 
serve as a picture of the rest. At Tunbridge, 
tljere was, on one side of the well, a row of shops 
and coffee-rooms, on the other a market; and behind 
the well was a large chapel, in which divine service 
was performed twice a day. Early in the morning 
the company repaired to the waters, and there the 
ladies and gentlemen associated with each other 
in dishabile: at nine o’clock they separated to 
dress. At ten, the company again became visible, 
some repairing to church and others to the coffee¬ 
houses. After prayers they promenaded on the 
walks, while the bands of music continued to play; 
they also amused themselves with raffing, hazard, 
drinking tea, and walking, till two, when it was 
time to repair to dinner. In the afternoon the 
bowling-greens were open for thosfe who loved that 
national sport; and on the same greens balls were 
held four times a week, for the diversion of the 
young people. At night the company returned to 
the shops on the wajjks, and there all manner of 
play and diversion was kept up till midnight. As 
ceremony was greatly abated at such public and 
promiscuous meetings, a greater frankness towards 
strangers was allowed than in the metropolis, so 

• Life of Beau Nath. 
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that no gentleman needed a formal introduction to 
a lady ut play or upon the walk; and this liberty, 
as might lie supposed, was very frequently abused 
by sharpers and fortune-hunters * In the sketches 
of the day, accordingly, a dashing Irishman in 
chase of an heiress at a watering-place is a very 
common feature. As the luxuries of Hath, Tun¬ 
bridge, and Epsom were as expensive as they were 
fashionable, persons of moderate fortunes con¬ 
tented themselves with the more accessible mineral 
springs of Islington, to which they repaired with 
their families, and' where they imitated upon *a 
humble scale the amusements of the more aristo¬ 
cratic watering-places. 

Hut the Londoners had likewise places of enter¬ 
tainment nearer at hand, where the foot could step 
at once from the dusty pavement upon a velvet 
lawn, or wander at will among shady avenues. Of 
these Spring Garden was the chief at the close 
of the seventeenth century, until it was found that 
something more than mere walks and trees was 
desirable, and accordingly in Ranelagh and Vaux- 
hall Gardens the attractions Of art were introduced 
to heighten the charms of nature. At these places 
the trees were hung with lamps, and the plats 
enlivened with artificial cascades ;., the whole scene 
was studded with summer-hoiises that seized isither 
as love-boweiw or places of refection, while ifidsic, 
fire-works, water-works* and wonderful mechanism 
presented an ample variety tA every'kind of taste. 
These scenes, however/ are ftmili^fled to every 
reader of Fielding, Goldsmith, and Johnson. 

Play-going was still as frequent and as fashion¬ 
able as ever, without the theatre having undergone 

" Maoky’n Journey through Itogl-ind. 
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any moral improvement: the same sort of plays 
were acted, and the Bame license in behaviour 
tolerated, as had prevailed during the reign of 
Charles II. Theatrical representations had now 
reached their perfection in point of splendour 
under the able management of Cibber, Quin, and 
Garrick ; but amidst every change a striking in¬ 
difference continued to Jbe manifested towards the 
proprieties of costume, especially in tragedy, 
where these proprieties are most, required. Whether 
the hero was Greek or Roman, regal, militury, or 
sacerdotal, his dress was that of u beau of the 
eighteenth century; while a Cleopatra or a Scmi- 
ramls could not appear without a powdered 
commode, a hooped petticoat, a stomacher, and 
a fan. Even Cato wus introduced upon the stage 
in 1712 in a “long wig, flowered gow^, and 
lacker’d chair,” while these preposterous adjuncts 
were hailed, not with shouts of derision but peals 
of applause. The fulse taste of such exhibitions 
does not seem to have been as yet detected, although 
the incongruities of the opera were seen und 
ridiculed. Thus, when Nicolini was exposed to a 
tempest in robes of ermine, or when he sailed in 
an open boat upon a sea pf pasteboard; when 
enchanted chariots were drawn by Flanders mares, 
and real cascades were made to .flow through 
canvas landscapes, suph a' critic as Addison could 
point out the impropriety of blending reality 
with imitation in the same piece. And yet lie 
was contented to see his own Cato metamorphosed 
into something like a London alderman, and he 
perceived nothing absurd in Macbeth figuring in 
a court dress of sky-blue and scarlet. 

Hesides the theatre and the opera there were 
* 5 N 
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some other exhibitions of the dramatic class which 
came into great favour in the eighteenth century. 
Of these, the most distinguished was the puppet- 
show of Mr. Powel, which was established in the 
piazza of Covent Garden, and was attended by nu¬ 
merous and fashionable audiences. In Mr. Powel’s 
little theatre interludes upon all subjects sacred or 
profane were acted by puppets; but, whether thy 
play might be scriptural or historical, Punch wf 
always the principal figure, and his jests formed the 
main amusement of the audience. Thus, in a sacred 
interlude representing the general deluge, Punch 
and his wife were introduced dancing merrily in 
Noah’s ark. The following-advertisement inserted 
by Powel in the prints of the day will convey a 
distinct idea of the nature of his exhibitions:— 
“ At Punch’s Theatre in the little Piazza, this pre¬ 
sent Friday, being the 2nd, and to-morrow the 
3rd of May, will be presented an opera called the 
State of Innocence, or the Fall of Man- With 
variety of scenes and machines, particularly the 
scene of Paradise in its primitive state, with birds, 
beasts, and all its ancient inhabitants; the subtilty 
of the serpent in betraying Adam and Eve, &c., 
with variety of diverting interludes, too many to 
be inserted here. No person to be admitted with 
masks or riding-hoods, 0 nor any money to be 
returned after the curtain is up. Boxes 2s. pit Is. 
Beginning exactly at seven o’clock.” Wynstanly’s 
Water Theatre was another of these minor places 

• Mask* and riding-hood* wow still greatly list'd in the galleries 
ol'the royal theatres for the purposes of licentious intrigue; and 
therefore Powel, who regarded himself us a toucher of religion and 
morals, w as anxious to guard his house from such profanation*. 


of public amusement. It stood at die lower end of 
Piccadilly, and was distinguished by a windmill on 
the top of the building. The exhibitions here 
varied according to the season and the humour of 
6 the public, and consisted chiefly of the representa¬ 
tions of sea-deities, nymphs, mermaids, tritons, and 
other aqjuatic personages, playing and spouting 
out wat&, or sometimes water mingled with fire. 
The priefi of admission to* the boxes varied from , 
four shillings to balf-a-crown/to the pit from three 
to two shillings, and there was also a sixpenny 
gallery, as in the .royal theatres. The quantity of 
water used on extraordinary occasions sometimes 
amounted to % eight hundred tuns; so that the ex¬ 
hibitions at this house must have been of rather a 
splendid description. Sadler’s Wells at this period 
combined the characteristics of a tavern and a 
theatre; for the spectators were not only amused 
with songs, recitations, and spectacles, but regaled 
with ale, wine, cakes, and tobacco. It was chiefly 
a resort however of low and vicious company.* 
There were also hops, that is, balls, held in 
some hall or tavern for the entertainment of the 
lower classes. Hampstead was a famous, or rather 
infamous place for such merry-meetings, where 
the excesses to which they led were so common, 
that no decent tradesman cared to be seen in that 
beautiful suburban village.f The chief of these 
places of concourse at Hampstead, which was 
called Belsize House, is worthy of more particular 
notice. This edifice, which was erected in the 

* Walk to Islington, 8vo. Loml., 1(199. 
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reign of Charles II., upon the site of the ancient 
“ manor of Reises,” stood in front of the highway 
of Hampstead, having a large park and handsome 
gardens in its immediate neighbourhood. The 
success which had already attended similar specu¬ 
lations undoubtedly suggested the idea of convert¬ 
ing this stately mansion into a place of public 
entertainment; and accordingly it was opened for 
that purpose in April, 1720. The nature of the 
amusements at this institution may be ascertained 
from the following exact copy of the first adver¬ 
tisement which was published on the occasion:— 

THESE arc to give Notice, that Bellsize is now 
open’d for the whole Season, and that all Things 
are most commodiously concerted for the Recep¬ 
tion of Gentlemen and Ladies; The Park, Wilder¬ 
ness, and Garden*, being wonderfully Improv’d, 
and fill’d with variety of Birds which compose a 
most Melodious and Delightsome Harmony. Every 
Morning at Seven a Clock, die Musick begins to 
play and continues the whole Day thro*; and any 
Persons inclin’d to walk and divert themselves in 
the Morning, may as cheaply break fast there, on 
Tea or Coffee , as in their own Chambers: And 
for the convenience of single Persons or Families 
who reside at Hgmpstead , there are Coaches pre¬ 
par’d to ply betwixt the 2 places; which, by the 
least Notice given, shall attend at their Lodgings or 
Houses for sixpence per Passenger; and for the 
Security of hi* Guests, there are 12 stout Fellows 
compleatly Arm’d to patrole betwixt London and 
KeUsize to prevent the Insutys of Highwaymen or 
Footpads which may infest the Road.” 

The 'pretensions of this place were at first 
rather aristocratic; but the company soon became 
sufficiently miscellaneous. Thus it appears, from 


Read’s Journal for July 15, 1721, that the Prince 
and Princess of Wales dined at Bclsi/.c House, 
attended by several persons of quality; yet, from 
the satire entitled “ Belsize House,” published 
only a year after, we find that persons of the lowest 
description as well as the highest were the regular 
frequenters, while excesses prevailed among them 
which would have shamed the lowest place of 
entertainment. In fact, so rapid was the process 
of degeneracy, that in less than a twelvemonth the 
“ twelve stout fellows completely armed” lmd 
increased to thirty, so perilous had the approaches 
to this precious temple of Cotytto become. The 
proprietor, or master of the ceremonies, generally 
called the Welsh Ambassador, soon also became 
so infamous that he was committed to Newgate; 
but he speedily regained his liberty, and resumed 
his public functions. On each side of the gate of 
Belsize House a grenadier mounted guard- The 
coffee-room was set apart for the more«selcct 
customers, while the north side of the building 
was reserved for the common herd; but the 
dining-room was neutral ground in which all 
ranks were fused into one common mass. Besides 
the amusements specified in the programme, hunt¬ 
ing and fishing were the out-of-door sports of the 
establishment, and balls and concerts were held in 
the long rooiq; but deep and ruinous play, after 
all, formed the chief recreation, unless we except 
illicit love intrigues, for which the extensive 
grounds about the house afforded sufficient faci¬ 
lities. t 

Shooting-matches were also common in the 
outskirts of London, and the nature of these 
will be understood by the following advertise¬ 
ment from the Postman of June 7, 1713:— 
“ A stall-fed fat deer to be shot for at the 
5 n 2 
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Greyhound, in Islington, on Wednesday, in 
Whitsun-week, for half-a-crown a man, forty men 
to shoot, at four of the clock in the afternoon,” 
The chief out-door sports, besides bowls and 
skittles, were football, which was played at by the 
young prentices within the porches of Covent 
Garden,* and cricket. In this last stirring game 
matches were often made between equal number^)! 
of the gentlemen of two counties by advertisement | 
in the public prints. The chief place in London 
for these competitions was the Artillery Ground. 

Prize fights had now become frequent, at which 
the common weapons were broadsword, sword and 
dagger, and single stick; and the gladiators who 
mangled each other for the amusement of the 
crowd, devoted themselves to this savage calling 
as a regular trade, and subsisted upon the sub¬ 
scription-parses or admittance fees. ^ Many of 
these fellows were also accustomed to ramble about 
the country, like knight-errants in quest of adven¬ 
tures, and sound ‘their challenges to combat in 
every village. The following short sketch suffi¬ 
ciently describes the nature of a prize-fight:— 
“Seats filled and crowded by^wo, drums beat, 
dogs yelp, butchers and foot-soldiers clatter their 
sticks; at last the two heroes in their fine bosomed 
Holland shirts mount the stage about three; cut 
large collops out of one another to divert the mob, 
and make work for the surgeons; smoking, swear¬ 
ing, drinking, thrusting, justling, elbowing, sweat¬ 
ing, kicking, cuffing, stinking, all the while the 
company stays.” t The writer adds that even the 
ladies attended such exhibitions, and viewed them 
with keen interest. The most distinguished of 
these bullies was Figg, whose face and figure have 
been familiarised to us by Hogarth in one of the 
sketches of the Rake’s Progress. This personage 
taught the “ noble science of defence ” in Oxforjd- 
streed road, near the Adam and Eve court, where 
gentlemen were trained in the use of the small 
sword and single stick. \ 

It was from this cultivation of the science of 
defence that scientific boxing took its rise among 
us. About the beginning of the eighteenth century 
such preceptors as Figg began to give lessons 
in pugilism, as well as in the use of weapons. The 
addition was hailed with delight; boxing matches 
became daily more popular, and at last superseded 
every other kind of pugnacious competition. Even 
the magistrates rather encouraged the practice 
under an idea that pugilism would promote manli¬ 
ness of character. But a more decided and in¬ 
fluential patronage was that of persons of rank and 
wealth, who found in the chances .of a boxing 
match the strongest excitement for betting; they 
adopted their favourite champions, trained them for 
the ring, bb they had been accustomed to train game¬ 
cocks for the cock-pit, and then wagered immense 
sums upon their prowess. Among the lovers of 
■ this sport one of the most eminent was the Duke of 

* Guy's Trivia, 
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Cumberland (the hero of Culloden), who lost se¬ 
veral thousand pounds at a single milling match by 
the defeat of Broughton, his pet bruiser. The chal¬ 
lenges of these opmbatants also were regularly pub¬ 
lished in the datiy prints; and the following speci¬ 
men*—a"gentle one compared with others that might 
be quoted—will show the nature of such cartels 
“ Whereas I, William Willis, commonly called bv 
the name of the Fighting Quaker, have fought Mi. . 
Smallwood about twelve months since, and held 
him the tightest to it, and bruised and battered 
more than any one he ever encountered, though 
I had the ill-fortune to be beat by an accidental 
fall; the said Smallwood flushed with the success 
blind Fortune then gave him, and the weak 
attempts of a few vain Irishmen and boys that 
jjjhave of late fought him for a minute or two, makes 
nim think himself unconquerable; to convince 
him of the falsity of which I invite him to fight 
me for one hundred pounds, at the time and place 
above mentioned, when I doubt not I shall 
prove the truth of what I have asserted by pegs, 
darts, hard blows, falls, and cross buttocks.” AVc 
may add that the meeting took place, and that the 
fighting quaker was completely vanquished.t 

The love of spectacles which had always distin¬ 
guished the London population had now become 
more rampant than ever; so that, while ahull-bait¬ 
ing was enough to rouse a whole ward, a public 
execution could at any time empty the half of the 
metropolis into Tyburn. But more potent even than 
these were the attractions of a civic fair, and espe¬ 
cially a Bartholomew Fair. Bartholomew Fair had 
its origin so early as the reign of Edward I., and 
was allowed by the charter to be held for three days 
only: but when the allotted time had expired, the. 
crowds were not so easily dispersed, and they con¬ 
tinued to linger on from day to day, until hunger 
or satiety sent them back to their occupations. At 
last, the popular appetite for the amusements of 
this carnival had become sp rabid, that in the 
reign of Anne a plan was set on foot to have the 
period extended to fourteen days—a project which, 
as might be expected, excited the alarm of all 
sober-minded people in the metropolis, so that a 
whole tempest of protests and petitions was dis¬ 
charged against the proposition. \ In our own 
day, when even popular excitement is graduated 
by the scale, it is almost impossible to conceive 
the turmoil with which London was formerly per¬ 
vaded on the arrival of the period for holding 
Bartholomew Fair. All was then a preparation 
for merriment, uproar, and licence, and every 
parish in the metropolis discharged its population 
into Smithfield as into a vast reservoir. Thither 
came the man of touirpm the west-end, who hoped 
to exchange his more fashionable diversions for some 
vulgar intrigue;—-thither came the anxious citizen, 
his more anxious dame, and his half-delighted, 

* Daily Advertiser for April 28. 1748. 
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half-terrilied stripling, to drown the cares of a even from an age so depraved. Thus we urc in- 
wholc year amidst tlie uproar and confusion of a formed, in a work wliicji we have already quoted, 
day;—on one side was to be seen the sleek coun- that at the beginning of the eighteenth’ century 
try grazier, or blue-aproned butcher, elbowing his one of these exhibitions consisted of a series of 
way through the crowd to settle a bargain in hay indecent paintings which were publicly displayed 
or bullocks; and on the other the ambulatory* for pence to the gaze of the youth of both sexes. * 
vintner with his wheelbarrow of Geneva, for which Not only the idleness and tumult, but also the ini- 
he found customers in abundance, aB ma f be seen t morality and excesses of Bartholomew Fair, had 
in the following sketch: Here, too, came the ‘‘krtig been a civic pestilence winch the authorities 
thimble-rigger with his table, ati&iihe bearward endeavoured to banish. In 1702 a proclamation 


with his monkey and dancing beto; the robber, 
the thief, the bully, and the pickpocket; in the 
hope that where so much business and folly were 
mingled they would reap a plentiful harvest. And 
not less strange seems the place of meeting itself 
than the crowds that repaired to it. A city had 


issued by the lord mayor for the suppression of 
the “ great pnsfaneness, vice, and debauchery, too 
frequently practised there,” required all persons 
concerned in the f$r not to “ let, set, or hire, or 
use any booth, shed, stall, or other erection 
whatsoever, to be used or employed contrary to, 


suddenly started up composed of streets of show^ law, for interludes, stage-plays, comedies, gaming- 

booths and lanes of stalls, where everything that” — 1 .. : -~ * l1 '. 

could allure the fancy or the palate might be pur¬ 
chased for a trivial sum; while the roaring of 
rival showmen, the braying of trumpets, and ham¬ 
mering of gongs and cymbals, made every brain 
reel that was not well fortified by nature against 
such portentous concussions. The nature; of the 
shows, which formed the principal attraction Of the 
fair, may be discovered from a glance at the fore¬ 
going and following prints: but under the cha¬ 
racter of raree-shows there were sometimes exhi¬ 
bitions which could scarcely have been expected 


places, lotteries, music-meetings, or itthcr occa¬ 
sions or opportunities for enticing, assembling, 
or congregating idle, loose, vicious, and de¬ 
bauched people together under colour and pre¬ 
tence of innocent diversion ami recreation.” 
Another similar proclamation was issued in 1707, 
wherein the “ d<fp|orable increase of profaneness 
and debauchery” are emphatically pointed out, urnl 
all erections belonging to the fair are required to 
be constructed for the purposes of traffic only. In 

* Urasons for tin* i>utii-tuul limiting of llarthuloniow Fair to Tliiwt 
Days, &c. Loud. 1711. 
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order also to lessen the access of the crowd, the 
gates and thoroughfares of Christ’s and Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospitals were ordered to he shut at ten 
o’clock, and no persons who were not inhabitants 
of the place were to stay beyond that hour. 

In passing from the metropolitan to the rural 
population, the country gentlemen first demand 
our notice. Their habits have been amply deli¬ 
neated in the plays, the novels, and essays of the 
period. Who is unacquainted with Sir Roger de 
Coverlcy? In that masterly picture, the author, 
Apellgg-like, has concentrated all the amiableness, 
the simplicity, the humour, and amusing weak¬ 
nesses of the class of which Sir Roger is the great 
representative, without its vices and dcfects», From 
this example we learn, that, although many of the 
rural squires had the last polish given to their 
education in London, where perchance they rented 
chambers for a few terms in the Temple, and fre¬ 
quented the coffee-houses to which the wits of the 
day resorted, yet they returned by no means over¬ 
burdened either with learning or a general know¬ 
ledge of the world. They cultivated their paternal 
acres, watched with almost Druidical reverence 
the safety of their ancient oaks, jealously defended 
their hedges and enclosures from trespass, were 
members of the worshipful quorum, in which 
capacity, perhaps, they impressed their tenants 
with respectful awe by a speech of three minutes 


long upon some great occasion, and enforced 
especially those statutes that regarded the preserv¬ 
ation of public decency—and game. When Sun¬ 
day arrived they repaired to the village church, 
which they entered through a lane of .uncovered 
and bowing peasantry, who took this opportunity of 
showing their respect for his worship and receiv¬ 
ing his kind enquiries in return; after which they 
ascended “ the squire’s pew,” the chief seat in the 
synagogue, whcrd&hey edified their tenantry during 
service by the loudness of their responses, while 
they looked considerately about to see which of 
their dependants were absent, as well as to impress 
decorousness upon those who were present. Ami 
when joyous Christmas came round, then the man¬ 
sion rang with those festivities that seemed a per¬ 
fect echo of the Elizabethan age, although now 
antiquated or wholly forgotten among the fashion¬ 
able circles of the metropolis; and the master of 
the mansion caused the doors to be thrown open 
that the enjoyments of the season might be as 
general as the blessings it commemorated. A multi¬ 
tude of fattened hogs were slaughtered for the 
occasion, cut into chines, and distributed among 
the neighbours; and! a string of hog’s pudding 
and a pack of cards were sent to every poor family 
in the parish. Then, also, a double quantity of 
malt was allowed to the small beer, which was set 
a running in the hall for every one that called for 
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it, while the table was continually set out with a 
large round of cold beef and a mince pie. And at 
evening, when the Christmas sports of the happy 
yeomanry were making foof and Tjafter shake, as 
if they too were alive with merriment, the land¬ 
lord vouchsafed to look in upon their festival and* 
enjoy the practical jokes that had been treasured up 
for the occasion. A squire of this old schdbl stamp 
, loved to sec the old arras that still lingered upon 
the walls, and the pictures of his. ancestors that 
seemed to smile upon him approvingly for tread¬ 
ing in their footsteps; and he valued as choice 
heir-looms his antique, massive, high-backed 
chairs, the covers of which were adorned with 
embroidered flowers, cupids, and shepherdesses, 
by the needles of his grandmother and her indus¬ 
trious household. He was also proud of his chap¬ 
lain, his housekeeper, and his throng of servants, 
although one half of them were only of use to wait 
upon the other half; and he dwelt upon the past 
merits and exploits of his aged hunters, which he 
allowed to graze labour-free, for life, in his richest 
paddock. II is diet and his hours of eating were 
also conformed to the same primitive principle: 
he breakfasted at an early hour upon hot rolls, 
plumcake, and strong ale, and dined at twelve 
o’clock. 

The stirring amusement of hunting was more 
generally followed by the country gentlemen of the 
last than by those of the present century. This 
, was to be expected in an age when the resources of 
politics and literature were sis yet only of secondary 
account. Avery large portion of the rustic squires 
of this period were foxhunters exclusively—men 
whose whole lives and energies wore devoted to 
the amuBementB of the chase, such as those with 
whose manners we have been made so familiar by 
the descriptions of Fielding and Smollet. They 
appear to have been for the most part as unintel¬ 
lectual as the horses they rode or the animals they 
pursued; their proudest exploit was to clear a six- 
barred gate, and their ^highest ambition to wear the 
brush in their cap. In those days, when after a 
hard chase the stag or buck Wfts at last pulled 
down, the old laws of vencrie respecting the cut¬ 
ting up of the quarry were still carefully ob¬ 
served ; and first of all a knife was tendered to the 
stranger of the party to cut the victim’s throat, 
his refusal of which made him liable to the charge 
of daintiness and want of manly spirit. When the 
animal was cut up another compliment was for 
the master of the ceremonies to lave his hands in 
the blood and gravely besmear with it the stranger’s 
face—a mode of baptism into the family of Nimrod 
well calculated to keep the fastidious aloof; after 
which the whole company put their hunting-horns 
to their mouths and blew most outrageously. The 

K then adjourned to dinner, where, if the veni- 
appened to be served ujt, it was passed un¬ 
touched by those who had been engaged in the 
chase, it being a principle that no stanch sports¬ 
man should eat his own game. The characteristic 
circumstances of a banquet of this kind; the pro¬ 


digious feats of hunger and thirst; the brainless 
babble and boisterous (Rebate of so many hirsute, 
un-ideaed animals, swelling into a universal roar, 
like the gathering of a sea-storm, and like it sub¬ 
siding, in the slow progresS'of hours, <nto the dead 
calm of speechless helplessness, are well described 
in Thomson’s Seasons. The torpid reaction of such 
, violent excitement could only be banished by pre- 
*)totations for the next chase; and in this way the 
metfe hunting gentleman continued to live from 
week to week, until some sharp and sudden disease 
cut him downs in the midst of his strength, or some 
desperate flying leap, in which his horse fell short, 
and broke its own neck as well as that of its rider. 

Commerce was still regarded with a supercilious 
eye by the generality of the proud and ignorant, 
country gentlemen, and even younger sons, though 
deprived of all share in the family estate, and often 
sent forth into the world with scarcely any provi¬ 
sion, were taught to despise mercantile pursuits ns 
derogatory to their rank and the honour of their 
family. Hence the numerous Will Wimbles, the 
led-captains, and genteel parasites of the time, 
who endeavoured ito make themselves necessary to 
some nobleman or gentleman for the privilege of a 
place at his table. For this purpose some of them 
studied profoundly the points of ahorse, the break¬ 
ing in of hunters, and the training of pointers, 
with the cure of the diseases to which such animals 
are liable; others were skilful in the mysteries of 
angling and the manufacture of the best kinds of 
flies: many had no other qualification than u 
strong head, by which they were enabled to super¬ 
intend the overflowing hospitality of their patron, 
and drink hard in his service at an election can¬ 
vass.* Others who had no genius for these voca¬ 
tions, endeavoured to recommend themselves by 
their skill in flattery, gallantry, or even more ques¬ 
tionable accomplishments.! 

Of the country ladies of this period, those who 
had not learned the fashions and frivolities of Lon¬ 
don arc chiefly represented to us in the light of 
“ notable ladies,” and quiet domestic drudges, 
with scarcely education enough to keep the house¬ 
hold account-book, or spell correctly a receipt for 
a new home-made wine, or improved syllabub. 
The principal change that had taken place in their 
domestic habits since the last age was, that a lady 
no longer thought that the great business of life 
was to embroider cushions and coverlets; but, if 
she did not become a politician, as those figuring 
in the London circles usually did, she most com¬ 
monly settled down into the character of a Lady 
Bountiful, and occupied herself in supplying the 
poor of the village with money, the industrious 

• " Some person*, and those of quality, may not be safely visited 
in on afternoon, especially in the country, without running the 
hniard of excessive drinking of Itealths, whereby in a short time 
twice u much liquor is consumed as by the Dutch, who sip and 
prate; and in some places it is esteemed a niece of wit to make a 
man drunk; for which purpose some twilling, insipid, trencher 
buffoon, is always at hand, under the boosted but scandalous title of 
Major Domo." Magna Britannia Notitia, by John Vhambtrlayne, 
Lon., 1708, p. 254. 

t The qualifications for such an office are particular! y described in 
Goldsmith'* Vicar of Wakefield, chap. xx. 
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with work, the idle and the vicious with counsel 
and rebuke, and the sick with medicines and cor¬ 
dials. In this last department many of them be¬ 
came so presumptuous that no ailment was too 
hard for them, from u toothache to a pestilence, 
from the stroke of a cudgel to that of a thunderbolt. 
Their remedies were for the most part the strangest 
quackery. One of their favourite cures for con^i 
sumption, for example, was what they called srfffif 
pottage. This was a peck of garden shell sfiails 
washed in small beer and fried in a frying-pan, 
shells and all, with a quart of earth worms, an$ 
mingled with abundance of’ strong ale, herbs, 
spices, and drugs. In others of their preparations 
there was as much cruelty as loathsomeness and 
absurdity. To make oil of swallows, some ten or 
a dozen swallows were pounded alive in a mortar, 
with many other choice ingredients; and in mak¬ 
ing what was called cock-watcr, the poor bird had 
first to be plucked alive. Sometimes, also, the aid 
of the planets was necessary to make the charm 
successful; as, for instance, in the case of one 
of their medicines into which the tips of CTabs’ 
claws entered largely, the rule was that they 
should be gathered “ when the sun enters the 
sign of cancer.”* Many of the possets and re¬ 
storatives, in short, which filled the receipt-books 
of these good ladies, one would think, must have 
required the nerves as well as the caldron of the 
weird sisters to prepare them. The practices in 
question, however, were chiefly confined to staid 
elderly females, the wife of the squire or vicar, 
some well-dowcrcd widow or considerate spinster, 
who with abundance of means and inclination to 
do good, had stumbled upon a wrong path. One 
of these ladies bound upon her visits of mercy, 
and followed by her abigail panting under the 
well-laden basket, must have been a formidable 
spectacle. We may conceive the' deep and low- 
muttered curses with which she was followed by 
the village doctor, whose office was thus reduced 
to a starving sinecure; the shudder, of her patients 
when her step was heard upon the threshold, or 
when her budget of cures was unpacked, to be 
administered under her own eye; and the annoy¬ 
ance she must have inflicted upon those sufferers 
whose cases were hopeless, until they were glad to 
escape from her benevolence by dying in good 
earnest. 

The chief domestic amusements of the rural 
gentry were the anniversary festivals, which the 
progress of fashion had- as yet left almost un¬ 
touched in the country mansions: but there were 
also parties for card-playing, dancing, and music, 
as in London. Next to the chuse, shooting and 
fishing were the principal out-door amusements. 
This last sport seems to have been a favourite 
among the fair sex, if we may judge from the 
numerous pictures in which ladieB are drawn 
seated on the bank of a river or pond, with fishing- 
rods in their hands. County and subscription 
balls were also of frequent occurrence, and were 

• The Queen's Closet opened, Lon., mo. 


often enlivened by the presence of smart young 
recruiting officers, anxious to add to their scanty 
pay the dowry of some high-born rustic, who 
might be chaymed by the attractions of a red 
coat. Some of the fairs also were select and 
"fashionable, rather than promiscuous resorts; in 
particular, Bury fair, which was in high repu¬ 
tation af the time of the Spectator. It lasted a 
fortnight each year, and was numerously attended „ 
by the nobility and gentry. The meeting was 
held upon the Angel Hill, in Bury St. Edmonds, 
which was covered for the occasion with streets of 
gay tents; and here the multitude diverted them¬ 
selves in the afternoon with raffling, till it was 
time to repair to the play. After that was over 
the company adjourned in parties to the houses of 
the noblemen and gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
which were kept open during the fair. This 
annual meeting at Bury was in great favour with 
people in high life, not only on account of the gay 
parties and amusements with which it was en¬ 
livened, but the frequent marriages it occasioned, 
so that it was considered one of the best matri¬ 
monial markets in England.* 

It was not always, however, that country gentle¬ 
men and their families could be satisfied with such 
a monotonous round of occupation and amusement, 
when the routs, masquerades, and theatres of the 
metropolis glittered in perspective. But a trip to 
London was not then the smooth and expeditious 
process which modern improvements have rendered a 
it, more especially if it was to be made from one 
of the remote districts. The English roads were 
so execrable that in 1703, when Prince George of 
Denmark had to travel from Windsor to Petworth, 
a journey of only forty miles, it took him no less 
than fourteen hours to accomplish it. Frequently 
the carriages stuck fast in the mire; some of them 
were overturned; and the prince’s coach would 
have shared the same fate, but for the boors of the 
district, who propped and poised it with their 
brawny shoulders alFthe way from Godaiming to 
the neighbourhood of Petworth. The last nine 
miles of the journey occupied fully six hours. 
But broken limbs and overturns in the mud were 
not the only, or even the worst evils to he ex¬ 
perienced in such a migration; for the great 
approaches to the capital, and especially Bagshol 
and Hounslow Heath, and Popham Lane, were 
traversed by mounted highwaymen, either singly 
or in small bodies, and the daily prints were filled 
with accounts of robberies committed upon tra¬ 
vellers and the mails. Few, therefore, ventured 
to set out on a journey without being well armed, 
and sanguinary encounters with robbers were fre¬ 
quent upon the highways. The style in which Sir 
Francis Wronglicad and his family travelled 1" 
London, however laughable it might appear on the 
stage, was not only prudent, bating a tew extra¬ 
vagancies, but was actually not unusual with pri¬ 
sons of his rank. Two strong cart-horses wen 
added to the four old geldings that drew the pou- 

• Muck)’* Jrnmipy through England.. 
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derous family carriage; this vehicle was laden 
at top with an array of trunks and boxes, while 
seven living souls, besides a lap-dog, were stowed 
within. The danger of famine wlls averted by a 
travelling larder of baskets of /plum-cake, Dutch 
gingerbread, Cheshire cheese, Naples biscuit,* 
neats’ tongues, and cold boiled beef; the risk of 
sickness was provided for by bottles of usque¬ 
baugh; black cherry brandy, cinnamon water, sack, 
tent, and strong beer; while the convoy was pro¬ 
tected by a basket-hilted sword, a Turkish cyme- 
tar, an old blunderbuss, a bag of bullets, and a 
great horn of gunpowder.* 

The manners of the peasantry still exhi¬ 
bited much of the same rude simplicity by 
which they had been characterised in the days 
of Elizabeth. Rural education had undergone 
little, if any, improvement or enlargemefnt during 
the seventeenth century. The monotonous toils 
and occupations of the rustics, therefore, still con¬ 
tinued to be enlivened chiefly by wakes and fairs, 
which were thronged with puppet-shows, pedlars’ 
stalls, raffling tables, and drinking booths, while 
the peasants contended with each other in wrest¬ 
ling, cudgel-playing, and foot-racing. In this last 
sport young women were frequently the performers, 
in which case the prize for the successful runner 
was a smock. Among the favourite competi¬ 
tions at fairs were grinning-matchcs, in which 
the candidates grinned most hideously through a 
horsc’s-collar; and trials in whistling, where the 
person who could whistle through a whole tune, 
without being put out by the drolleries of a Merry- 
Andrew that were played off before him, was the 
victor. Contentions of this nature were also fre¬ 
quent during the celebration of the annual church 
festivals, anil especially at Christmas, when a trial 
of yawning for a Cheshire cheese took place at 
midnight, and he who gave the widest and most 
natural yawn, so as to set the whole company agape 
in sympathy, carried pff the cheese in triumph.t 

The old Saxon, or perhapf originally Druidical, 
superstitious observances, which had amused the 
rural hearths of England during the days of the 
Heptarchy, were still in a great part retained, espe¬ 
cially those relating to courtship and marriage; 
and each season of the year seems to have had its 
appropriate spell. Thus, a young damsel who was 
anxious to know something of the husband whom 
fate had destined for her, was directed to run until 
she was out of breath as soon as she heard the 
lirst notes of the cuckoo, after which, on pulling 
elf her shoe, she would And in it a hair of the same 
colour as that of her future mate. If she wished 
to see his fall appearance, she was to sow hemp- 
seed on Midsummer-eve, and command her 
lever, in a rhyming couplet, to follow, and mow; 
and, behold, on looking over her shoulder she 
would see him at her heel, Scythe in hand! On 
Valentine’s morning, the first batchelor whom a 
girl accidentally met was supposed to be her 
destined husband. On May-day, a girl had only 

• Vanbrugh’* Journey to London. t Spectator. 

VOL. IV. 


to bring home a snail, and lay it upon the ashes of 
the hearth; and, in crawling about, the reptile 
would mark the initial letter of her true-love’s 
name. Another way was, for her to pare a pippin, 
and.throw the rind over her head; <ho skin, on 
fulling, would exhibit the same letter. If she had 
more than one lover, and hesitated in her choice, 
whe judged of their comparative merits by taking 
hazel-nuts, to each of which she attached the 
nanfe of a candidate, and threw them into the lire; 
the nut that blazed brightest and longest intimuted. 
fae lover wb$ would prove the most constant. 
Another equally good experiment for the same 
purpose was, to take from a pippin two kernels, 
and stick them on her cheeks, with the name of a 
lover for each; the kernel that stuck longest 
showed, of course, the person she ought to prefer. * 
If she wished to communicate with an absent lover 
she took up the insect called a lady-bird, and thus 
addressed it:— 

Fly, ladybird, fly, north, south, east, or west; 

Fly where the man is that 1 love the Ih>*1 : 

and the little messenger would fly to him accord- ‘ 
ingly. If a lover showed symptoms of incon¬ 
stancy, a girl had only to purloin his garter, and 
bind it with her own in a true-love knot, by which 
his heart was noosed beyond the power of escaping* 
But the belief in the efficacy of these antique rites 
was before the end of the present period fast de¬ 
parting from its last shelter in hut and cottage; 
and such spells were now chiefly tolerated only 
from the power of habit, and for the purposes of 
amusement. The sunshine that had already en¬ 
lightened the mountain-tops was now entering the 
humble valleys, and pcfietrating the dark recesses; 
dubious objects w r orc daily becoming more pal¬ 
pable, and shadows ceasing to dismay or deceive. 

In Scotland;? during this and the preceding 
period, first a struggling and persecuted, and then 
a triumphant and dominant presbyterianism had 
moulded the national manners and habits of feel¬ 
ing to a severity probably much beyond what 
would have been the natural result in other cir¬ 
cumstances either of that form of religion, or of 
the inherent character of the people. A sty-n and 
gloomy asceticism wus strangely mixed in the 
prevalent religious temper with a superstition as 
weak and abject, though not as imaginative, as 
ever enthralled the most credulous devotees of 
Romanism. Thus in common doubts or dilemmas, 
pious clergymen, instead of taking counsel with 
flesh and blood, were accustomed to open the 
Bible, and pounce upon a text at random, “ to see 
what the Lord would say unto them.” If they 
were on a journey, aud at a loss what road to take, 
they laid the bridle on the horse’s neck, and prayed 
for divine guidance, after which the animal was 
allowed to choose its own path. If the way was 
the right one, this was a merciful answer to 
prayer; but if the rider was carried astray, there 
was some gracious purpose to be served by the 

* Gay's Pastoral!): The Siiell. 
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aberration.* Under the ministrations and authority 
of such instructors all gaiety was banished from the 
land. Innocent festive recreations were scowled 
at under ^designations of “ chambering and wan¬ 
tonness;” and even those stirring games and ath¬ 
letic exercises which best suited the martial temper 
of the people began to be regarded as sinful, and 
that not the less for having been enforced in tip/ 
hated episcopal Booh of Sports. But, of all amuse¬ 
ments, card-playing was reckoned the chief of 
abominations; those who were accustomed to the 
spiritual gambling of dipping between the leaves 
of a Bible accounted all games of chance connected 
with cards as processes of diabolical consultation, 
or even as practices of sheer atheism. The fol¬ 
lowing naive account will convey an idea not only 
of the feelings entertained upon this head, but of 
the habits of a well-ordered presbyterian family of 
rank during the seventeenth and the earlier part 
of the eighteenth century. “ The house of Rap- 
loch being much frequented by strangers and the 
family itself numerous, it cannot be imagined but 
servants took occasion to spend mtich of their time 
idly, if not profanely. There was nothing wherein 
they exercised themselves more than in dicing and 
carding. One evening while they were gaming 
(their master’s grandchild James looking on, 
being then in the fifth year oi his age), they first 
contended, and then quarrelled with much noise; 
which, coming to their master’s ears, residing in 
the garden chamber directly opposite to the kitchen 
ligh^, who, hearing this great noise, he makes 
down the stairs to understand the cause, but not 
so quietly but the patting of his staff upon the 
steps of the stair discovered his coming; which 
made all of them betake themselves to their heels, 
to seek for a place of shelter, knowing well that if 
they were catchedthey should be^pundly battoned. 

.Being come to the kitchen, he finds none 

there but his grandchild James, and the curds 
upon the tabic, which he takes up, and throws in 
the fire; when they were burning, the child cries 
out, ‘ Dear grandfather, the bonnic king o’ hearts 
is now burnt!’ Whereupon his grandfather with 
his staff strikes him twice upon the head, saying, 

‘ False knave, know ye the cards already ? Soon 
get out of my sight, otherwise ye shall be soundly 
whipt!* . ... . This correction even then took so 
deep impression, that during his (the boy’s) whole 
life he hated the playing at cards, neither did he 
ever but unwillingly exercise himself therein.”*)* 
When in the Btorm of persecution under Lau¬ 
derdale and York the presbyterian clergymen, 
driven from their churches, were compelled to flee 
with their flocks to the caves and dens of the 
mountains, and to preach and fight by turns, a 
still i barker and wilder character was impressed 
upon the national mind. Many of the hunted 
fugitives, in addition to the encounter of earthly 
enemies, were lorced to grapple with Satan him¬ 
self, who, as they believed, delighted to cross their 

• Memoir* or the Life of Mr. Robert Blair. Edin. 1754. 
f Memorie of the Homerullw. Ediu., 1815. Vol. ii. pp. 139-40. 


path, or haunt their solitudes, in a corjporeal form. 
Others of these stern confessors became seers and 
woe-denouncing prophets, whose visions were 
nothing but vfhat their circumstances and the 
|, times inspired—the downfall of unrighteous rulers, 
and the destruction of persecutors, amidst tracks of 
desolation and rivers of blood. The same turn for 
the marvellous and supernatural made them invest 
their enemies with unearthly terrors; so that such > 
unrelenting shudders of the blood of the saints as 
Dalziel and Claverhousc were supposed to have 
sold themselves to the prince of darkness, and it 
was asserted that the fiend had made their bodies 
proof to lead or steel, for the more effectual de¬ 
struction of the children of the covenant. It was 
scarcely therefore to he wondered at, if acts of 
merciless cruelty were often thought justifiable 
against enemies who were thus supposed to have 
removed themselves beyond the pale of humanity : 
the only wonder is, that such acts were so few. 
Nor was the intolerance of the Covenanters unna¬ 
tural. Having renounced all, and being ready 
to endure all for the sake of their faith, every man 
was consequently extremely jealous of its purity, 
and could not endure with patience the slightest 
deviation from what lie regarded as the one rigid 
line of truth and salvation. It happened accord¬ 
ingly that the flocks of different teachers, when 
they found themselves driven together to the moun¬ 
tains as recusants, eyed each other with distrust, 
and even amidst their common sufferings found* 
opportunities to debate and disagree upon the splil 
hairs of their respective opinions; so that, even 
when the royal artillery was thundering upon their 
shaken ranks at Both well Bridge, they were more 
intent about their polemic debates among them¬ 
selves than about the destructive onslaught of the 
enemy. Yet, extravagant and bigotted as these 
men were, they still, it is ever to be remembered, 
possessed that, indomitable energy which vindi¬ 
cated the liberties of their country in the darkest 
hour of oppression, and when Scotland had no 
other patriots. 

On the re-establishment of presbyterianism at 
the Revolution, the church courts were restored to 
all their former power, and their censures and 
penances to all their former severity. To this new 
system the great majority of the nation gave a 
willing obedience, as that for which they and their 
fathers had contended at the sacrifice of all things; 
and the national character and manners were now 
irrevocably modelled upon the spirit of presby- 
terianism. In the days of peace and prosperity 
that followed during the reign of William, and 
after the accession of the House of Brunswick, the 
old Covenanters and their children looked back with 
complacency upon their past struggles and suffer¬ 
ings. Almost every family was hallowed by the 
martyrdom of some one of its members; and it 
was a proud boast for any one to be able to tell 
that his father or his ancestor had been hanged 
at the GraBsmarket, for the sake of the good .cause. 
Then the stalwart iron-handed champions of the 
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covenant—4he Patons, Hackstons, Balfours, and churches : and during the intervals of public 
Clclands—who had fought in the held, and perished worship the work was to be varied by nothing 
on the scaffold, were exalted into national heroes but domestic devotion* A distinct idea of what 
as well as martyrs; and while their exploits in was accounted sinful on that day may be obtained 
passing from mouth to moutjpi were gradually from the registers of the, presbytgy of Edin- 
mngnified into the impossibilities of romance^ bui'gh for 1719 and 1721, in which the following 
these men at last divided the 'popular enthusiasm enormities are enumerated: standing in compa- 
witli the Wallaces, the Bruces, and the Douglasses | % nics upon the street—holding idle discourses there 
of former ages. Then, too, the pale-eyed, woe- ^-^withdrawing from the city — taking recreation 
worn prophets of the cause, the JJedens and Car- before or after church, by walking through fields, 
gills, who had cheered the hearts of their followers parks, meadows, and such places—giving and re¬ 
in the gloomiest hour with predictions of deliver- cciving visits—gassing out at windows and beholding 
ance and retribution, were fondly remembered, vanities abroad—entering into taverns, ale-houses, 
and their prophetic powers as devoutly credited as milk-houses, gardens, and other places. “Yea,” 
those of the apostles themselves. With such feci- adds the manifesto, “ some have arrived at that 
ings, and such themes, the devout peasantry of height of impiety as not to be ashamed of washing 
Scotland around jtheir rural hearths experienced in waters and swimming in rivers upon the .holy’ 
the high, enjoyment of those who listen by the Sabbath.” All who were guilty of iyicli delin- 

shclter of a fire-side to the storm from ^hich they qucncies were solemnly summoned to repent, 

have escaped. The literature also of these simple while, those who persevered in their iniquity were 

people was in harmony with their favourite # sub- threatened with the utmost severity of ecclesiastical 

jects of conversation. In the kitchen of every hut censure. There were in most of the large towns 
there was a bole (niche) in the wall which, like a ecclesiastical officers called Seizers, whose duty it 
shrine, contained the most sacred treasures of the was to glide about the streets and lanes during 
family in the form of a small collection of books divine service, and to apprehend all loiterers and 

and pamphlets. These consisted of such books as evil-doers, and bring them before the spiritual 

Boston’s Marrow of Divinity, the Cloud of Wit- tribunal. 

nesses, Naphtali, or the Wrestlings of the Church It was a natural consequence of this excessive 
of Scotland, Howie of Lochgoin’s Scotch Worthies, rigour of discipline which the Scottish church 
a few volumes of sermons, by Cameron, Remvick, attempted to enforce, that the part of the. popula- 
and other apostles of the covenant, preached extern- tion which set its authority at defiance, and was 
poraneously among the moors and mosses, and indifferent to character, was unusually turbulent 
taken down in short hand by some zealous fol- and reckless The desperadoes of the Scottish 
lower, and various short tracts of covenanting capital out-horoded the roysters of London in 
history and biography written by Peter Walker, every kind of excess. There was a Scottish Ilell 
the travelling packman, and his devout contempo- Fire Club which, in daring impieties and inde- 
raries; and, above all, there was the “ big ha’ cencies, appears to have even gone beyond the 
Bible,” a massive quarto carefully covered with a English association of the same, name. There 
hairy, undressed calfs-skin, or one of more port- were also associations in Edinburgh similar to 
able dimensions, the oaken boards and brass those of the Mohocks and Nickers of London, 
mountings of which were dinted perhaps with One of these was called the Sweating Club, from 
bullets that had flow' at Air-moss or Drumclog, the practice of chasing people through the streets at 
and with which the business of every successive midnight, and almost sweating them to death. But 
day was solemnly wound up by the gudeman , who street misrule and mischief were not by any means 

was the priest, as well as the father of the family. confined to these infamous associations; persons 

But while such manners prevailed among the from whose grave occupations different Jthings 
rural population, whose obedience was a willing might have been expected were as turbulent as the. 

service, or where the kirk was strong enough to Sweaters themselves, especially after a hearty 

quell the refractory, the case was very different carouse—an event of almost as regular occurrence 

with a considerable portion of the inhabitants of as the every-day dinner. It had become the cus- 
the larger towns, and especially of the capital. The tom in Edinburgh for half the business of life to 
great external distinction between the Presbyterians be carried on in taverns and public houses: there 
and the Episcopalians had all along been the the rich, deserting their own mansions, entertained 
opposite modes of observing the Sabbath followed their guests with greater freedom and licence; 
by the two parties. On the restoration of the old there the lawyers met with their clients, the mer- 
authority of presbyterianism, measures were taken, chants and tradesmen with their customers, and 
in conformity with the principles of that discipline, all bargains were discussed and settled over plenti- 
to make the Sabbath universally a day of devotion, ful libations of strong liquors. Then it was that 
and meditation, and silence.# No voice of levity judges and advocates might be seen reeling home- 
was to wound, or look of gaiety to profane it; ward through the streets at midnight, laughing to 
nothing was to be audible but the swing of the scorn the laws which they administered by day, 
church-hells, or seen but the crowds that moved roaring bacchanalian catches, and hailing every 
in slow and hushed procession to and from the ragamuffin they met. Lawyers’ clerks, in imita- 
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tiori of their betters, scoured the Btrccts under the 
same drunken inspiration* driving the peaceable 
and the sober before them like a flock of sheep. 
From time immemorial the Edinburgh houses had 
had a pin at the dooT iristead of a knocker: this was 
a notched or twisted bar of iron standing perpen¬ 
dicularly from the door, and bearing a small ring 
of the same metal, which was drawn along the 
bar when a person sought admittance, an operatffln 
familiarly called “ tirling at the pin.” When'the 
knocker superseded this primitive accommodation 
the innovation somehow displeased these nocturnal 
swaggerers, and they were not scrupulous in testi- 
, fying their resentment. Sometimes a whole street 
of houses had all its knockers wrenched off in a 
. single night.* But the great object of hatred on 
the part of these Edinburgh brawlers was the town- 
guard. This body, which was originally established 
by the Regent Murray, consisted of two or three 
hundred men, armed and disciplined for the con¬ 
servation of the public peace. And truly their 
office was no sinecure; for, if a company were 
reeling home at night, if a discontented mob 
assembled, if even a king’s birth-day or civic 
festival was to be celebrated, the unfortunate guard 
seemed to have been drawn up as a fair mark for 
every missile; so that mud, stones, dead cats $md 
sometimes live ones), bruised the bodies, and defiled 
the uniforms of this obnoxious soldiery. But the 
members of the corps were Highland veterans, 
men of a race not famed for meekness or patience; 
and as they wielded formidable Lochaber axes, 
which they let fall with little ceremony, an Edin¬ 
burgh row was by no means so safe as a London 
one. The guard-house, in fact, was often filled, in 
the course of the night, with broken-headed cap¬ 
tives. The poet Fergusson, whose wild kind of 
life often brought him into a most undesirable 
contact with these champions of the peace, has 
celebrated them in many a rhyming malediction. 
Every Edinburgh shopkeeper, too, was required 
to keep by him a Jeddart staff or spear, with which 
to sally out, and aid the public authorities in any 
sudden commotion. Such, however, was the 
fierceness and determination of an Edinburgh mob 
in cases of great political excitement, that these 
powerful obstacles were swept away in an instant. 
It will be remembered how resistlessly they carried 
everything before them in the Porteous affair. 

A considerable proportion even of the burghers 
and middle classes in Edinburgh appear to have 
been nearly as indifferent to'the censures of the 
church as either their inferiors or superiors. We 
may gather from the poems of Ramsay and Fer¬ 
gusson, that hard drinking was general among 
them, and that they spent nearly as much of their 
time in the tavern as at their own firesides. There 
they besotted themselves with strong ale and 
whiskey, and played at high-jinks, where the for¬ 
feits commonly consisted in swallowing certain 
measures of liquor. One of their favourite possets, 
in a cold evening, was a toasted pease-scone (a 

Chambers’** Tradition of Edinburgh. ’ 


cake of the flour of pease) in a cup of ale U take 
the chill off. Such excesses, which might have 
been fatal without active exercise, were relieved 
by the athletic gajpes of bowling, curling, golf, and 
penny-stane ; and ^y morning walks on the Castlc- 
'hill, which was then the favourite promenade of 
the citizens. On holidays, also, and especially on 
the Sunday evenings, they were wont, in spite of 
clerical prohibitions, to stroll to Ncwhaven ur 
Musselburgh, to sup on fish, fresli oysters, and 
musBel-brose. If they returned to town later than 
ten o’clock they would find the gates shut; but, in 
this case, a trifling bribe would induce the porter 
to open the wicket.* In transacting business, the 
shopkeepers sat in the entrance of their little dark 
shops, or upon the stair-head, with their wares 
upon the pavement before them, w r hich they 
loudly recommended to all who passed by. But, 
as their traffic did not require very close attention, 
they frequently adjourned from their shops to some 
place of social resort, locking their doors, and 
putting up a label telling their customers at what 
hour they would return. - After mid-day thay gene¬ 
rally assembled at the Cross, and there discussed 
the price, of goods or the politics of the day.t At 
eight o’clock in the evening the hour loudly struck 
from the steeple of St. Giles’s was the signal to 
dose business, upon which every shop and booth 
was shut up, and the owners repaired to their 
homes, or more probably to their favourite clubs 
and taverns.! , 

In the early part of the eighteenth century many 
of the ladies of the highest rank in Scotland could 
not write, and Borne of them could not even read. 
Some brilliant specimens, indeed, of female talents 
and accomplishments graced the northern capital; 
but these were rare exceptions to the general rule. 

A certain bluntness, and even licentiousness, of con¬ 
versation prevailed among women of rank; and llic 
youngest and fairest of them in social parties could 
sing with wonderful complacency such equivocal 
or rather unequivocal songs as are now only to be 
found in the cabinets of virtuosos and relic-hunters. 
Lady Stair, who was the leader of ton in Edin¬ 
burgh about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
was so free of speech, that, having quarrelled with 
the Earl of Dundonald, she defied him to his 

teeth, and called him thrice, “ a d-d villain.” 

Anne, the eldest daughter of Lord Royston, a lady 
of wit, beauty, and accomplishments, used to dis¬ 
guise herself in male attire, and "scour the streets 
Mg midnight in quest of adventures, like a regular 
'ohock. In one of these sallies she fell into the 
hands of the town-guard, and was confined for a 
whole night in the guard-house. When ladies 
walked in the streets their favourite attire was a 
large plaid, which was gracefully disposed over 
the head like a Spanish mantilla, so that it formed 
a more complete disguise than even a mask§ 
On this account it served to cover, or rather con¬ 
ceal a multitude of sins, in the shape of assigna* 

* Allan Ramsay. + Chamber*. 

J PergQMon. j Bamiay’a Tartana, or the Plalp • 
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tions and intrigues, a circumstance which* brought 
upon it the ban both of town-council and kirk- 
session. Ladies also were frequenters of taverns, 
as well as gentlemen; and it ^oifld appear that, 
on these occasions, they did jot generally stint 
themselves in drinking to the.measure of feminine* 
propriety. But of all the excesses of these aristo¬ 
cratic rantipoles, their oyster suppers Vere the 
most startling. Edinburgh at this time abounded 
with little dark cellars, which werfrused as vulgar 
hostel ries, and in these subterranean dens fashion¬ 
able parties of both sexes assembled for the pur¬ 
poses of feasting* and revelry. The supper on 
these occasions was generally oysters and porter; 
the conversation that enlivened it was as low as 
the place of festival; and when the coarse banquet 
was over, dancing, brandy, and rum-punch kept 
the whole party in a state of uproarious excitement 
till morning light began to dawn. Sometimes, 
too, by w r ay of heightening the revel, town courte¬ 
sans were actually invited to take a share in the 
dancing and merriment* 

Edinburgh at this period, and even until she 
had “ flung her white arms to the sea,” enjoyed 
the unenviable distinction of being the filthiest city 
in Europe. While war was rife between England 
and Scotland, the citizens, in building their houses, 
were anxious to keep as near the protection of the 
Castle as possible; and, therefore, instead of in¬ 
creasing the limits of the city, they piled story 
upon story, after the model of the Parisians, until 
a house sometimes rivalled the steeples in height, 
while it sheltered some twenty or thirty families 
within its walls. This.was especially the case in 
the High-street, where some of these fourteen-story 
dwellings remained till within these few years. 
The streets being very narrow', while the houses 
were so lofty, were consequently gloomy and ill- 
ventilated; and, as those who dwelt in the airy 
regions begrudged the toil of a descent to the 
street when it could |>e avoided, the whole garbage 
of many families was ejected from the windows 
with little ceremony: This vile process, indeed, 
was confined to an early period of the morning; 
but woe to the stranger who ventured to go forth, 
in the hope of inhaling the morning breeze! A 
whole volley of miscellaneous abominations lighted 
upon his head before the tardy warning of 
“ Gore de Veau ” could travel to his ears. Ano¬ 
ther source of the dirtiness of Edinburgh was, the 
circumstance of so many outside stairs projecting 
from the houses, under which the inhabitants kept 
swine, that were allowed to wander about in the 
streets, and play the part of scavengers. These 
animals naturally became the pets and playfellows 
of the young people, and thus a litter of pigs and 
children might often be seen rolling lovingly toge¬ 
ther in the mud.f As the desire of protection im- 

* Ramsay Fergnssou.— Chambers. 

u # Traditions, &c.—In such a state of things frequent 
™ the plague might have been expected; and yet such a cole, 
may had been unknown in Edinburgh since a.d. 1045. Anott't 
»f Edinburgh, p. 259.-Fletcher of Saltoun, in his Dis¬ 
courses upon the Alton of Scotland, attributes the dirtiness of the 


pelled the common people Castle-ward, the situ¬ 
ation of Holyrood Palace at its lower extremity 
made the’Canongate a street of noblemen's houses, 
before the accession of James VI. to the crown of 
England. Even after that event, indeed, although 
several of the Scottish nobility repuired to the 
English court, yet the majority, who were both 
proud and poor, found themselves unable to sus- 
Itato the expenses of a London life, and very 
priftlently abode by their Edinburgh domiciles. 
This state of things continued till the Union, 
when the removal of the parliament certainly 
gave a blow to the prosperity of Edinburgh, 
which for a time whb severely felt. The insurrec¬ 
tions in 1115 and 1145 succeeded, by which the 
town was still further thrown back; but after the 
final overthrow of the Stuart cause, Edinburgh, as* 
if it had been delivered from its evil genius, sud¬ 
denly commenced a career of prosperity nearly 
unexampled in the progress of modern capitals* 

In their domestic economy the Scottish popula¬ 
tion had, up to the end of the present period, made 
a slower advance than might have been expected, 
especially after the union of the country with Eng¬ 
land. The time haul not yet arrived when they 
were to contend with their ancient rivals in the 
art#.of civilization, as they had formerly contended 
with them in arms, and for a long time after the 
Union they rather sought, by an opposition of 
manners and ways of living, to distinguish them¬ 
selves from a nation which they hated. Thus, the 
Scottish peasant who should have been so fasti¬ 
dious as to remove the huge festering dunghill 
from before his door, whitewash his cottage walls, 
ornament his porch with flowers or woodbine, or 
even improve the rude and scanty comforts of his 
hull and bcu, would have been derided by the 
whole village as a dainty, precise Scotchman, who 
had grown ashamed of his fathers and his country 
—a blundering imitator of the new-fangled 
crotchets of the false-hearted and luxurious South¬ 
rons. This feeling also was in some degree shared 
by those of the nobility who still remained in Scot¬ 
land, and neither their finances nor their feelings 
of domestic comfort could persuade them to ex¬ 
change their dismal country-seats for elegant and 
stately mansions. These homely dwellings, how¬ 
ever, since the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, had been generally furnished with bowling- 
greens, butts for archery, tennis-courts, and bil- 
liard-tablcs.f Even the royal palaces, such as 
Holyrood and Falkland, were only covered with 
thatch till about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The Duke of Queensberry attempted a 
bold innovation when he built the splendid palace 
of Drumlanrig; but, when the work was done, 
he appears to have valued himself little upon the 
experiment. On the first day of his residence 
there he was attacked by a sudden illness in his 

city to itt situation, when, in fact, the evil should rather have ken 
charged upon die vile habits of the people, k 
• Arnott.—Chambers. 

t Memorie of the Somervilles, vol. ii- p. 111. 
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bed at midnight; but, being unable to sound a door, while there had never at any time been less 
sufficient alarm through so huge an edifice, his than 100,000. He tells us, also, that they gene- 
servants could not hear him, so that he almost ex- rally went in bands; that whatever they were un- 
pired in the midst of his splendid solitude. On uhle to obtain by entreaty they took by force and 
this account *he never again attempted to sojourn violence; and tha&they lived among themselves in 
in his new house. He was so scandalised also at *a state of lawless and unnatural intercourse. Many 
the building expenses, that he endorsed the bundle of these pariahs, however, were not Scots, but 
of accounts with this malediction—“ The deil pike gypsies. • The genuine Scottish gaberlunzie and 
out his een that looks herein!”* But, notwith- bluegownsman of the eighteenth century was a 
standing the inferiority of their dwellings, there person of a vejy different stamp, being at once 
was still no lack of large ffetinues among the the newsmonger, love-broker, and letter-carrier of 
Scottish nobles, as the feudal feeling^of the people his little district, and sometimes also its chief wit 
were still strong, and men preferred following the and politician. lie was thus \ useful personage 
heels of a laird to more independent but more in his day and generation; and, instead of being 
laborious processes of industry. Sometimes, too, humbled under his office, he rather regarded him- 
these trains exhibited all the pomp of the middle self as a benefactor of society who had a good 
ages, especially at a riding of parliament before right to be fed. While the progress of eiviliza- 
the Union:'so late as 1700, the Duke of Queens- tion, therefore, crushed and exterminated the 
berry, the king’s commissioner, entered Edinburgh gypsy race, as it docs in the case of other savages, 
with forty coaches and twelve hundred horae.t it passed lightly over the privileged beggar of the 

From the cheapness of education, both at school village, so that many an Edie Ochiltree is still to 
and college, a Scottish gentleman was able, at a be met with in the rural districts of the North, 

small expense, to send all his sons to the univer- The Highland population of Scotland acted so 
sity; but, as the eldest only inherited the patrimo- important a part on more than one occasion in 
nial estate, the rest commonly went abroad, and this period that they call for particular notice, 
prospered so well that the good luck of Scotsmen Although they constituted a part of the British 
, in foreign countries had already become pro- empire, yet, till the year 1745, they were as com- 
verbial. Thus, even so early as the period of plete strangers to the English as the inhabitants 
the Thirty. Years* war in Germany, Gustavus of Timbuctoo. Even of the inland Low landers 
Adolphus had four lieutenant-generals, twenty few knew anything about them; the only specimen 
colonels, and inferior officers without number, in they saw of this secluded race being occasionally a # 
his army, who were all natives of Scotland.J Highland drover armed to the teeth, and stalking 

Towards the end of that period, when Scotland with an air of majesty after his drove of black 

was beginning to be smitten with a new commer- cattle. Those who lived more immediately in the 
cial ambition, it became a practice in some parts neighbourhood of the Highlands knew them only 
of the country, and especially in Fifeshire and as troublesome neighbours, who either made forays 
Perthshire, for the younger sons of noble families upon their lands or subjected them to the tribute 
to be instructed iu some mechanical art, for the of black-mail. 

encouragement of trade and manufactures^ This The government of this singular people was as 
was a change which would not have been objected exotic as their appearance, language, and dress, 
to even by the aristocratic spirit of Fletcher of being neither feudal nor monarchical, but patri- 
Saltoun, who complained that the younger sons of archal, after the fashion of the earliest tribes of 
ancient Scottish families devoted themselves too mankind. Indeed, the closest resemblance to the 

exclusively to the career of a soldier *of fortune. Gael of Scotland in this point is to be found among 

In the article of diet the Scots were pretty nearly the mountaineers of India, and especially among 
assimilated to their neighbours of England, with the Afghans. At the head of every clan was the 

the exception of their retention of certain dishes chief, or Cear Cinne , who was regarded as the 

which had been national from an early period, descendant and representative of the father of the 

The chief of these were a singed or scorched tribe. He was the steward of the soil, and the 

sheep’s head boiled, a haggis, oatmeal porridge, magistrate, judge, and general of the people. Next 
cakes of the same material, and kail-brose. Tea in the order of rank were the tacksmen,—men 
had been imported into Scotland in 1681, and in related to the chief, and who obtained portions oi 
1750 it was in common use among the middle the land from him upon lease or mortgage. And 
classes of Edinburgh. last and lowest of all were the families and depend- 

At all times a large portion of the Scottish po- ents of the tacksmen, by whom the land was stocked 
pulation had consisted of mendicants and other and cultivated. . In large clans the tacksmen fre- 
lawlcss characters. About die date of the Union, quently became* chieftains (that is, subordinate 
according to Fletcher, there were 200,000 persons chiefs over their own sept); but, where they were not 

in Scotland who begged their bread from door to so fortunate, they were to least duinhii-wassail »,that 

is, gentlemen, and as such entitled to wear the eagle s 
• chamber*, feather in their bonnet. Sometimes it unluckily 

+ « rao . tt ’, B Edinburgh, p. 195 . happened that the duinhd-wassail, notwithstanding 

} his rank and noble pedigree as the sixteenth cousin 
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of a chief, was obliged to follow the occupation of 
a drover or even a carrier, which brought him 
daily into contact with the Lowlanders, who laughed 
his high pretensions to scorn. in* such Cases the 
claymore was promptly unsheatjCed; but the sturdy 
Lowland peasant, plunging }m bonnet into watef 
and wrapping it round the head of his cudgel, 
buckled fearlessly with his adversary, and then 

“ With many a hard thwack, man wo bang, 

Stout crab-tree and old iron rang.” ' 

From the minute subdivision of land, and from 
each clan being esnfined within its own territorial 
limits, the Highland population was continually 
increasing beyond the means of subsistence; and 
whole throngs, therefore, were at length obliged to 
emigrate to Edinburgh, where they found occu¬ 
pation as chairmen, caddies (errand-men), porters, 
and in other humble offices. On the other hand, 
the duinhe-wassails frequently became robbers; a 
noble occupation in their eyes, as it was conducted 
upon a grand scale at the head of some score or 
two of “ pretty men,” and against their supplanters 
the Saxons of the plains, from whom they only 
wrested, as they said, what had' been originally 
their own. With this view of the matter the 
catteran was in their estimation a patriot and a 
hero, even though his career should be terminated 
by the “ kind gallows of Crief.” On account of 
tliis superabundance .of population, also, war was 
profitable for all parties; and a Highland chief, 
who regarded such a state of things as his proper 
season of harvest, was wont to value himself, not 
upon the amount of his rental, but upon the num¬ 
ber of broadswords he could bring into the Held. 
Thus MacDonald of Keppoch, having regaled some 
English strangers one day with a plentiful banquet., 
at which there was abundance of good wine, was 
asked by one of the guests, who had more curiosity 
than politeness, what might be the amount of his 
income: “ I can rais£ five hundred men,” was the 
chiefs laconic reply* 

The mode of living of a Highland chief was a 
curious mixture of patriarchal pomp and simpli¬ 
city. His castle (if he Jhad a castle) was generally 
a rude square tower, but more usually his abode 
was only a plain stone house, which an English 
yeoman would scarcely have coveted. Here dwelt 
the mountain satrap, surrounded by a crowd of 
officers,*who regarded him with almost Eastern 
adoration — his pipers and bards, his speech- 
makers and henchmen, and all the various func¬ 
tionaries that composed the joints of his unwieldy 
tail. Even old Lord,' Lovat, one of the very 
greatest of the Highland chiefs, lived in a house 
that would have been thought % poor one for a 
common English gentleman, but in the style of a 
sovereign in the midst of his court; for he kept 
several public tables, while a laTge Tetinue was 
constantly in attendance. All this could not be 
done, however, without much crowding, and econo- 

c * History of the Rebellion in 1745.—Article by Sir W. 

^°w. on the Cnlloden Papers, in the Quarterly Review, vol. xiv. 


raising of space; and therefore his own room served 
for dining-room, parlouy, audience-hall, and dormi¬ 
tory; his lady’s Bitting-room was also her bed¬ 
chamber; and the only accommodation for lodg¬ 
ing the throng of servants and retainers was a 
quantity of straw Bpread every night on the floors 
of the lower apartments, upon which they all slept. 
j» One luxury of this old nobleman reminds us of the 
paiffcient Persian kings. There was a particular 
spring of which it was his pleasure to drink, and a 
servant therefore was sent to it every day for 
water, although the distance was eight miles. 
Sometimes the patriarchal fashions of the High¬ 
lands set every principle of propriety at defiance: 
Lord Lovat, when he found in his old day's that he 
lacked animal warmth, supplied the defect by. 
lying in bed between two buxom damsels.* 

No towns properly so called were tt> be found 
in the Higliluinla. The houses, which were 
generally scattered in a glen or strath, were built 
of sod or turf, sometimes of clay, and occasionally 
of stone without lime. The food of the common 
Highlanders was not only very simple, but gener¬ 
ally scanty: we have already mentioned their 
practice of bleeding ’their black cattle at the be¬ 
ginning of summer, and boiling the blood in kettles 
with a great quantity of salt, to be laid up for food. 
With the exception of the target, which was used 
only in battle, a Highlander was at all times com¬ 
pletely armed: he even went to church in armour, 
so that his weapons became as familiar to him as 
his own limbs; and such was the iron hardihood 
and power of endurance which his mode of life 
imparted, that, having been a soldier from his 
boyhood, he was scarcely at all subject to any 
of those military ailments that in a campaign 
destroy more lives than the sword.t In illus¬ 
tration of the high ideas of honour that were 
cherished by this primitive race, it is sufficient 
to allude to the fidelity with which they protected 
the young Chevalier when a price of 30,000/. 
waB set upon his head; and the poor Highlander 
who sheltered and guarded him in defiance of such 
a bribe, and who was afterwards hanged for cattle- 
stealing, was only a specimen of the general cha¬ 
racter of his nation. The two great master-feel¬ 
ings of the Highlanders were, love of revenge, and 
devotedness to their chiefs. In the retaliation of 
injuries the Highlander was an avenger of blood, 
whom neither the Goel of the Hebrews nor the 
Tair of the Arabs could have surpassed; and 
thus every glen and mountain was the dwelling- 
place of deadly feuds handed down like heir-looms 
from father to son to the latest posterity. Their 
love and veneration for their chief was equally 
intense. He was the impersonation of his clan, 
the heart from which all its life-blood circulated, 
and to which it as faithfully returned; and the 
common exclamation of a Highlander, under any 
sudden surprise, when others give vent to a 
devout or profane ejaculation, was, “ May God be 

* Chamberfi Edinburgh. 

t Home’* Rebellion of 1745. 
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with the chief;” or “ May the cjbief be upper? chiefs irideed had ever Been a battle; but then 
most.”* , ' they were high-spirited and brave, and wherever 

It is in these peculiar habits and dispositions of they charged |hey were sure that their people would 
the Highlanders that we are to discover the causes .follow. In this way a host of men that could 
of all that wKts wonderful and romantic in their scarcely be called wn army, unprovided with mili- 
campaign of 1745. Charles Stuart arrived among tary stores, and scarcely half-armed, were enabled 
them in the character of a chief forsaken by his to traverse one hostile kingdom and part of another 
people, and their sympathies were kindled by what« in despite of,.all opposition, and to rout with ease 
appeared to them the highest of all calamities, f the numerous legions of veteran troops, and skilful 
The Highland leaders commanded their vassal^ to leaders that wene successively sent to overwhelm 
arm, and they armed accordingly. Few of these them. * 

* Home. t 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OF THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


HE circumstances of 
the different classes 
of the people of Eng¬ 
land about the date 
of the Revolution 
have been attempted 
to be determined 
with curious preci¬ 
sion by a political 
arithmetician of that 
day, Gregory King, 
the author of a little 
work entitled “Na¬ 
tural and Political 
Observations and 
Conclusions upon 
the State and Condition of England,” drawn up in 
the year 1696* Without placing absolute relianqc 
upon King’s calculations, we may accept his con¬ 
clusions, which appear to be deduced on the whole 
both' with care and sagacity, as probably in most 
points coming nearer to the truth than any we 
should be able to form from other sources of in¬ 
formation. 

From the returns of the collectors of the chim¬ 
ney-money or hearth-tax for 1690 (the last year 
it subsisted), King infers that the number of in¬ 
habited houses in England was at the time when 
he wrote about 1^300,000; of which he assigns 
105,000 to London and the parishes comprehended 
within the bills of mortality, 195,000 to the other 
cities and market-towns throughout the kingdom, 
and the remaining 1,000,000 to the villages and 
hamlets. Allowing 5^ souls for each house in 
London within the walls, 4* for each in the rest of 
the bills of mortality and in othef great towns, and 
4 for each in the Thamlets and villages, he con¬ 
cludes that, making allowance for omissions of all 
kinds, the entire population of England must at 
that time* have amounted to above five millions and 
a half. It is probable, however, as we have had 
occasion to notice in a former Book, that this 
estimate of the number of persons in each house is 
considerably too low. If we take the number of 
the inhabitants of each house, on the average of the 
*hole kingdom, at 5$, which appears to be nearest 



• Gregory King’s calculations were, first' partially' ghen "to'thc 
*orld by Dr.Davenant in his *• Essay upon tlie Probable Methods of 
asking a People Gainers in tlie Balance of Trade,” published in 
i«»9; and they have been often quoted from Davetinnvs imperfect 
“‘fount. But King’s work has been published in full from his own 
“Wouseript, in the British Museum, by the late George Chalmers, at 
I, end of the fourth edition of his " Estimate of .the Comparative 
strength of Great Britain.” Lon. 1804. 

T bee vol. iii. p. 654 j and Chalmers's Estimate, p. 67. 
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the truth,f we shall obtain from the 1,300,000 
houses, and tht^additions King makes for omissions 
and vagrants, a population of above 7,200,000. 
We may safely assume that the entire number of 
people in England at the Revolution was not under 
seven millions, or fully a fourth more than the 
amount at which King fixes it. 

But the most curious of King’s calculations is 
his scheme of the ranks, occupations, and incomes 
of all the families in the kingdom, drawn out for 
the year 1688. According to this table the families 
of the nobility then amounted to 160; of the 
bishops, to 26; of baronets, to 800; of knights, 
to 600; of esquires,, to 3000; of gentlemen, to 
12,000; of persons in offices (meaning, appa¬ 
rently, in the employment of government), 10,000; 
of merchants and traders by sea, 2000; of mer¬ 
chants and traders by land, 8000; of persons 
belonging to the profession of the law, 10,000; of 
clergymen, 10,000; of freeholders, 180,000; of 
farmers, 150,000; of persons connected with the 
sciences and liberal arts, 16,000; of naval officers, 
5000; of military officers, 4000; of shopkeepers 
and tradesmen, 40,000; of artisans, 60,000 ; of 
common seamen, 50,000; of common soldiers, 
35,000; of labouring people and outservants, 
364,000; of cottagers and paupers, 400,000. 
It does not appear from what data these num¬ 
bers are drawn, and indeed our author could 
scarcely in this part of his labours have had 
anything else to guide him except his own sagacity 
exerted on a very small number of ascertained 
facts. Even no better furnished, he is doubtless 
entitled, to speak with more authority than any one 
can do at the present day ; yet sonic of the^ items 
in the table seem rather remarkable. The*num¬ 
ber of persons in public employments, at a time 
when both] the post-office and the excise were so 
insignificant, appears very large; so does that of 
persons belonging to the legal profession; the 
number of clergymen, again, must beTather under¬ 
stated, if those of the Roman Catholic persuasion 
and of the dissenting bodies are intended to be in¬ 
cluded; on the other hand, we should scarcely 
have looked for so large a body of persons in any 
way connected with the sciences and the liberal 
arts. This last item, however, probably includes 
all the members of the medical profession. 

Another column of the scheme presents us with 
the average yearly income of each description of 
family; and this, although also of course only a 
conjectural approximation to the truth, is both 
more likely to be tolerably correct than the guess 
t 5 r 
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at the numbers pf the fumiliesof each class, and is 
of fully as much valu^ as an evidence of the 
economic condition of the country. In almost 
every case the income assigned is probably less 
than would be expected. Those of the nobility 
are set .down as averaging 2800/.; of the bishops, 
1300/.; of the baronets, 880/.; of the knights, 
650/.; of the esquires, or untitled landed gentry; 
450/.; of the gentlemen, 280/.; of one half of th6 
public functionaries, 240/.; of the other, 120/.; 
of the foreign merchants 400/.; of the home mer¬ 
chants, 200/.; of the lawyers, 140'.; of one-fifth 
of the clergy, 60/.; of v the remaining four-fifths, 
only, 45/.; of two-ninths of the freeholders, 84/.; 
of the remaining seven-ninths, 50/.; of the farm¬ 
ers, 44/.; of the men of science and the liberal 
arts, 60/.; of the officers of the navy, 80/.; of the 
officers" of the army, 60/.;' of the shopkeepers and 
tradesmen, 45/!; of the artisans and handicrafts¬ 
men, 40/.; of the common seamen, 20/.; of the 
common soldiers, 14/.; of the labouring pi)ple 
and out-of-door servants, 15/.; of the cottagers and 
paupers, 6/. 10$. According to this statement, 
,then, the highest grades of the church, the medical 
profession, and the army brought only an income 
half as much more than the average annual earn¬ 
ing of a common mechanic; and the amount of 
the latter was within four or five pounds of the 
income of eight thousand of the clergy and of the 
general body of the farmers. Legal practitioners 
fared somewhat better; but even they, one with 
another, did not earn more than between three and 
four times the income of a common mechanic. 
The incomes of individuals of course varied con¬ 
siderably in most of these classes; but still, after 
every allowance on that account, the state of things 
seems to have been widely different from that 
which now exists; the general inequality of in¬ 
comes must have been much less; and, in parti¬ 
cular, the social, position of the mere labourer 
would appear to have approached much nearer 
than it now docs to that of the capitalist, whether 
the moneyed man, or the man of education and 
accumulated knowledge, whose capital lies, not in 
his pocket, but in his head. And this is the more 
worthy of remark inasmuch as the ordinary profits 
of money capital were certainly not less, but 
greater, then than they are now, although the posi¬ 
tive amount of such capital profitably invested 
was infinitely less than it now is. 

Another of the chapters or sections in King’s 
work contains an estimate of the yearly consump¬ 
tion of flesh in England at this time. This he 
makes to consist — 1. of 800,000 beeveB and 
calves, weighing on an average 260 pounds each, 
and of mar ^ et value of l|d. per pound; 2. of 
3,300,000 sheep and lambs, each of the weight of 
32 pounds, at 2 \d. per pound ; 3. of 1,300,000 
swine and pigs, each weighing 46 pounds, at 3d. 
er pound; 4. of 20,000 deer and fawns, each of 
0 pounds weighty at 6 d. per pound; 5. of 10,000 
goats and kids, each weighing 36 pounds, at 2 ?d. 
per pound; 6. of 12,000 hares and leverets, each 
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of 2^ pounds, at 7<L per pound ; *7. of 2,000,000 
of rabbits and conies, weighing each $ and £ a 
pound, at &d. per pound; 8. of tame fowls, such 
as geese, turkeys- hens, ducks, pigeons, swans, and 
peacocks, to the\ value of 600,000/., at 6rf. per 
pound; 9. of wilcNpwl, to the value of 20,000/., ' 
at a shilling a pound. If but little reliance can be 
placed upon the quantities here, supposed to be 
consumed of each of these various kinds of aniir;il* 
food, the statement may at least be received as 
evidence of the average weight of the carcases, and 
of the current price of the. several descriptions of 
butcher’s meat and poultry. * It will be found, 
however, that the estimate makes the entire annual 
consumption of flesh and fowl to have amounted in 
weight to 398,090,000 pounds, and in value to 
3,922,000/. Of the entire population of the king¬ 
dom, calculated, os above, at five millions and a 
half, King assumes that very nearly a half eat flesh 
constantly: of the remainder he sets down 200,000 
as infants under thirteen months old; 40,000 as 
sick persons; 260,000 as persons who, for what¬ 
ever reason, do not feed on flesh more than twice 
a-week; 1,280,000 as persons “who, by reason 
of their poverty, do not contribute to church or 
poor, and consequently eat not flesh above two days 
in seven;” and 1,020,000 as persons receiving 
alms, and consequently not eating flesh above 
once a-week. At this time, therefore, it would 
appear, there were none of the people of England 
who had not flesh at least once a-week; and not 
more than about one individual in six who ate it so 
seldom. According to another tabic, the quantity 
of malt brewed in 1688 was 23,000,000 bushels, 
producing 5,300,000 barrels of strong ale and 
beer and 7,100,000 of small; and in 1695, after 
the excise had been raised, the quantity of malt 
was only 22,000,000 bushels, producing 3,850,000 
barrels of strong drink and 7,500,000 of small. 
Even this reduced quantity would still allow 
about two barrels of malt-liquor for each in¬ 
dividual, if we make the proper deduction for 
infants and sick persons. At this time a barrel 
of beer contained 32 gallons, equal to 321 im¬ 
perial gallons; so that; if we take the entire 
beer-drinking population as amounting to six mil¬ 
lions, the above quantities would allow for the 
annual consumption of each individual at the Revo¬ 
lution about 28 gallons of strong and 40 of small 
beer, and in 1695 about 21 gallons of strong beer 
and 40 of small. But we believe that in fact the 
drinking of beer, either strong or small, has at no 
time been a habit of the population over the whole 
extent of England—that perhaps it has never been 
general over more thaxi half, or afe most two- 
thirds, of the kingdom. The actual consumption, 
therefore, of each individual in the districts where 
beer was drunk must have been much greater 
than has been just‘»tated. The amount of the 
beer-drinking in England, at the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, may be best estimated from the 
fact, that, whereas the quantity of malt then con- 
suined was about twenty-two or twenty-three iml- 
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liens of bushels, it does, not now, with ot»f popu¬ 
lation more than doubled, exceed thirty millions. 
There can be no doubt indeed, tha| the consump¬ 
tion of 1 malt-liquor has declined in this country 
within the last century and ^ naif; one obvious^ 
cause of the. change, whatedsr others may have 
also operated, being the vastly extended t substitu¬ 
tion of tea and coffee—beverages which were 
scarcely known to the mass of the people at the 
date to which King’s calculations defier. 

The manner in which the population was dis¬ 
tributed over the country at this time may be 
learned from an aecount which Davenant has pub¬ 
lished of the number of inhabited houses in each 
county, according to the hearth-books for the year 
1690* If we compare this account with the last 
population returns of 1831, we shall discover some 
remarkable points of diversity between the two. 
In 1831 the three counties of Middlesex, Lanca¬ 
shire, and Yorkshire, in that order, head the list 
arranged according to'the population, that of each 
being very nearly the same, namely, between 
1,300,000 and 1,400,000 souls. In 1690, if we 
allow 5£ persons to each house, Yorkshire stood 
first, with a population of 653,000, and Middlesex 
second, with 600,000; but the third county was 
Norfolk, of which the population was 306,000; 
and the fourth, Devonshire, with 304,000. Suffolk, 
with 257,000, also preceded Lancashire, which 
had only 253,000; Kent having 251,000, Somer¬ 
set 248,000, and Lincoln 243,000. Durham and 
Northumberland, also, which are reckoned to¬ 
gether, had 288,000 between them. Surrey, in¬ 
eluding Southwark, had 219,000, and Essex very 
nearly the same number. In 1831, the nine 
counties that came next in order after the three 
already mentioned, the population of each of which 
was not far from three times as great as that of 
the most considerable in the remainder of the 
list, were Devonshire with 494,478, Surrey with 
486^34, Kent with 1179,155, Staffordshire with 
410*12, Somersetshire with 404,200,. Norfolk 
with 390,054, Gloucester with 387,019, Warwick¬ 
shire with 336,610, and Cheshire with 334,391. 
The population of Lincoln was-then 317,465, and 
that of Essex 317,507: Suffolk, formerly more 
populous than Lancashire, had now only 296,317 
inhabitants, or not 40,000 more than it had nearly 
a century and a half before. It was then the fifth 
in order among the English counties; it was now 
the seventeenth. Indeed, at the time of the im¬ 
mediately preceding census in 1821 Suffolk had 
not quite recovered the actual population it appears 
to have had a hundred, and thirty years before. 
Other counties in which the population has made 
ysry little progress are Bedford, Berkshire, Buck¬ 
ingham,' Hereford, Huntingdon, Northampton, 
Rutland, and Westmoreland. On the other hand, 
the increase has been very considerable in Cheshire, 
Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, Gloucester, Shrop- 
shire, and Wiltshire ; Mid still greater in Cara- 

upon Wap and fceau, published in 1695. See 


bridge, Kent, Nottingham, Staffordshire, North¬ 
amptonshire, Sussex, aid Warwickshire. 

The pressure of the poor-rates, which, as we 
have seen, had been felt throughout the seven¬ 
teenth century, became more severe than ever 
after the Revolution, and various scherhes conti¬ 
nued to be proposed by philanthropic or ingenious 
I* speculators for checking an evil which it was now 
'' perceived would inevitably, if let alone, maintain 
its progress at an accelerating pace. The consider¬ 
ation of the best method of employing the poor was, 
as already noticed, one of the subjects *to which 
the Board of Trade, established in 1696, was 
directed to give its attention ;* and*, accordingly, 
the following year a Report on the subject was 
presented by the commissioners to the lords, 
justices, drawn up by Mr. Locke. “ The multi¬ 
plying of the poor,” says this Rcporf, “ and the 
increase of the tax for their maintainance, is so 
general an observation and complaint that it can- 
norbe doubted of; nor has it been only since the 
last war that the evil has come upon us; it has 
been a growing burden on the kingdom these 
many years; and the # two last reigns felt the in¬ 
crease of it as well as the present.” The growth 
of the evil Locke attributes simply to “ the relax¬ 
ation of discipline and the corruption of manners.” 
Above one half of the persons in receipt of parish 
relief might, he calculates, maintain themselves if 
they had employment—so far had the inundation 
of able-bodied pauperism already forced itself 
upon the rates. We need not, however, go into any 
account of the plan proposed by Locke for remedy¬ 
ing the evils described in his report, since, although 
it was some years afterwards embodied in a bill 
which was introduced into the House of Commons, 
it was never sanctioned by the legislature or car¬ 
ried into effect. It consisted principally in the 
enactment of more stringent regulations for com¬ 
pelling the overseers of parishes to find employ¬ 
ment for their able-bodied paupers, and in some 
provisibns for enabling them to put out the poor to 
work with such persons as would hire them. The 
author seems to have anticipated that in this way all 
the poor who were able to work might be made 
to defray the expense of their maintainance—as if 
it were not simply the deficiency of employment 
having really in itself the power of supporting the 
labourer which created the chura of able-bodied 
paupers. No doubt an overseer, or other public 
officer appointed for that purpose, might do some¬ 
thing in removing impediments or obstacles that 
sometimes separate the work to be done from the 
hands able and ready to do it,—as when the over¬ 
stocked labour-market of one parish or district of 
the country, or even of one portion of the empire, 
might be relieved, and at the same time another 
in opposite circumstances benefited, by the open¬ 
ing of a free communication between the two, and 
the transference of labourers from the former to 
the latter. But overseers cannot any more than 
other men, create employment—cannot perform 

• Pee ante. p. 698. 
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the miracle of making thit labour productive ot * 
profitable which; naturally is not bo. Above all, 
this is not to he done by making people hire 
labourers, or take apprentices, whom they do not 
actually wanV; that is merely the most roundabout, 
wasteful, unfair, delusive, and in all respects most 
objectionable way of imposing a rate. 

In 1698, Richard Dunning, whose plan, pub¬ 
lished in 1685, for the management of the poqr of 
Devonshire we noticed in the last Book,* printed 
at Exeter another pamphlet, to which he only pre- * 
fixed his initials, with the title of ‘‘'•Bread for the 
Poor.” In this tract lie states that," in some 
parishes of Devonshire, the charge of maintaining 
the poor had already advanced from forty shillings 
to forty pounds a year within about half a cen¬ 
tury; and that, on a moderate calculation, the 
entire rates for the county did not amount to much 
less than 40,000/., which was about four times 
their amount fifty or sixty years before.t Yet 
this writer maintains wages were in his day higher 
than formerly, work more plentiful, and provi¬ 
sions cheaper. The charge for the poor through¬ 
out the whole kingdom hp estimates at above 
819,000/. per annum. “Add to this,” he goes 
on, “ what they receive by begging, and what they 
might get in'the time they now spend idly, or 
worse; which few but will agree is more than the 
poor-ratesso the same; being but another 
such sum,’ and added to the former, makes up 
1,638,000/. per annum.” The first cause which 
he assigns for the great increase of the rates is the 
extravagant living of the poor. He affirms “ that 
not only more ale and brandy are sold than for¬ 
merly in single alehouses and brandy-shops, but 
the number of such houses and shops is also in¬ 
creased; that the money Bpent in ale and. brandy, 
in small country shops and alehouses, amounts to 
avast and almost incredible sum, did not their 

K ents for excise manifest it; that a very small 
adonsiderable part thereof is spent by gentle¬ 
men or travellers, or housekeepers that pay rates 
to the king and poor; that such as are maintained 
by parish pay seldom drink any other than the 
strongest alehouse beeT, which, at the rate they 
buy it, costs 50$. or 3/. a hogshead; that they 
seldom eat any bread save what is made of the 
finest wheat fluur Sold by common bakers.” The 
second cause he assigns is idleness. “ Persons,” 
he observes, “ once receiving parish pay, presently 
become idle, alleging that the parish is bound to 
maintain them, and that* in case they should 
work, it would only favour a parish, from whom, 
they say, they shall have no thanks.” The allow¬ 
ances made by parishes to their poor Dunning 
censures as in general miibh too high, and as, in 
consequence, having the effect of not only foster¬ 
ing extravagance and idleness in them, but dis¬ 
couraging industry in others. The parish pay he 

.. • (too vol. ill. p. 918. 
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declares to bfyin feet,’three- times as much ‘as a 
common labourer, having to maintain a wife and 
three children^can afford to expend upon himself. 
“As it is not grange,” he observes, “to see 
labourers to haveifour or five children apiece, 
which they mainr&n by their labour, so it is 
common, to see many ioaintain three children 
apiece in a decent manner: now, admitting the 
wife maintains herself and one^ child,—which is 
the most a wdthan can, and what few will do,— 
what is needful to maintain himself and two chil¬ 
dren the husband must bear : he must pay house- 
rent, which, in 20*. yearly, is weekly upwards of 
4 d .; he must buy wood, which cannot be less 
than 3d.; . his own clothes, in 20*. yearly, cost 
above 4 d .; his Sunday’s diet, 2d .; and working 
tools, weekly, Id.; there remains of his week’s 
wages, to maintain two children, meat and drink, 
clothes, attendance, washing, &c., scarce above Id. 
a day for each child, 1*. 2d.” “ So weekly,” it 
is added, “ both cost 2*. 5d.by which we un¬ 
derstand it to be meant that the above enumerated 
itemB, being his charges both for his children and 
on his own account, imply a weekly expenditure 
of about 2*. 5d.—the penny being added to make 
up the full 20s. for rent and 20s. for clothes. 
Then, we are told, “ his full wages, in some parts 
of the country, are weekly 2s. 6d.; in others 
2s. 8d.; in some places less; and, where more is 
paid, house-rent and wood are dearer.” But this, 
apparently, must have been his money wages only, 
—what he received in addition to his diet, which, 
it will be observed, is charged, in the above ac¬ 
count of his expenditure, only for Sunday. This 
circumstance, strangely enough, appears to have 
escaped Sir Frederick Eden, who, in his work on 
the State of the Poor, assumes, from what is here 
stated by Dunning, that in Devonshire, in the 
latter end of the seventeenth century, a working 
man’s income was only about 6/. 10*. a-year, and 
labours through a long quarto page to reconcile 
this account with those of other contemporary 
authorities—with that of Sir Matthew Hale, for 
instance, who, as formerly noted, computes the 
necessary expense of a labourer’s family.of six 
individuals, in Gloucestershire, about the time' of 
the Restoration, at 26/. a-year ;* and with that of 
Gregory King, who, as we have just seen, esti¬ 
mates the ordinary income of a labourer, having a 
wife and two children to support, at 151., within a 
few years of the very tijne when Dunning’s 
pamphlet was published. If we suppose the cost 
of the Devonshire labourer’s food to be equal to 
the amount of his wages, Dunning’s statement 
will very nearly agree bothwith King’s and Hale’s. 
In that part of the island, where , there were no 
manufactures, and where living was cheap, it may 
be supposed that wageSwould be father below the 
average. 1 •* " / ” ’ ’* ' ,v ' 

It had already, before the %nd of the seventeenth 
century,'begun to be felt that various inconveniences 
in the management of the poor were occasioned bv 

• See vol. iii.p. 905. 
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the universal assessment of the rates in .separate 
parishes. In a tract published about the last year 
of that century by .a Mr. John Carv, entitled “ An 
Essay towards regulating the trade,and employing 
the Poor of this Kingdom,” the author recommends, 
as a matter of chief importaj^e, “ that the poortf 
rates be made with more equality in cities and great 
towns, especially in the former, where the greatest 
number of poor usually residing together in the 
saburbB and out-parishes are veif, serviceable, by 
their labours, to the rich in carrying on their trades; 
yet, when age, sickness, or a numerous family 
make them desire relief, their chief dependence 
must be on people but one step above their own 
condition, by which means these out-parishes are 
more burthened in their payments than the’in¬ 
parishes are, though much richer; and is one rea¬ 
son why they are so ill inhabited, no man caring 
to come to a certain charge; and this is attended 
with another ill consequence, the want of better in¬ 
habitants making way for those disorders which 
easily grow among the poor; whereas, if cities and 
towns were made but one poor’s rate, or equally 
divided into more, these inconveniences would be 
removed, and the poor maintained by a more equal 
contribution.” An act of parliament passed in 
1697, by which the different parishes in the city of 
Bristol were formed into a union, with a work¬ 
house, and the management of all parochial con¬ 
cerns within the city vested in a single corporation, 
appears to have been procured mainly by Cary, 
who in another publication has given an account of 
tire proceedings of the managers in execution of 
the act. “ It was probably,” Sir Frederick Eden 
observes, “ in consequence of the prosperous be¬ 
ginnings of the Bristol workhouse, which seem to 
have been chiefly owing to the active exertions of 
Mr. Cary and the other promoters of the establish¬ 
ment, that city workhouses came much into vogue 
during the reigns of King William and Queen Anpe. 
Two, years after the f passing of the Bristol Act, 
Exeter, Hereford, Colchester, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
and Shaftesbury were authorised to erect work- 
houses for the employment and maintenance of their 
poor; and these establishments were soon after 
extended to Lynn, Sudbury, Gloucester, Plymouth, 
Norwich, and other places.” * 

Before the end of the reign of Anne the assess¬ 
ment for the maintenance of th^ poor is supposed 
to have amounted** for the whole of England, to not 
less than a million sterling.t In 1704 a bill was 
brought into parliament, and passed by the House 
of Commons, but rejected by the Lords, for carry¬ 
ing into effect a scheme of Sir Humphrey Mackr 
worth,the object of which was to maintain the poor 
by establishing a workhouse in every parish, in 
which they might be employed in various trades 
and manufactures. In deposition to this project 
Defoe published one of the cleverest of his pam¬ 
phlets, his “Giving Alms no Charity,” in the form 
°f an address to the House of Commons. We 

fjtote of the Poor, i. *57.' 
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have no concern at present with the views advocated 
in this tract, either upoq the question of setting the 
parish poor to work at trades followed by the rest 
of the population, or upon that of the expediency of 
any system of public relief whatever for able-bodied 
pauperism, on both of which the negative is strongly 
and unreservedly,maintained. But in the course 
,of the argument some statements are advanced 
»which illustrate the actual condition of the labour¬ 
ing population at this date. Defoe maintains that 
there was in England, when he wrote, “ more labour 
than hands toyicrform it, and consequently a want 
of people, non#.employment j” anil that no man 
in any part of the kingdom, of sound limbs and 
senses, could at that time be poor, that is, in u state 
of destitution, merely for want of work. In proof, 
of these positions, he observes that “ the meanest 
labours in the nation afford the workman sufficient 
to support himself and family, which could never 
be if there was a want of work.” “ I humbly desire 
this Honourable House,” he goes on, “ to consider 
the difficulty of raising soldiers in this kingdom; 
the vast charge that the kingdom is at to the officers 
to procure men; the many little, and not over 
honest, methods madb use of to bring them into the 
service, and the laws made to compel them. Why 
are gaols rummaged for malefactors, jtnd the Mint 
and prisons for debtors? The war is an employ¬ 
ment of honour, and suffers some scandal in having 
men taken from the gallows, and immediately, from 
villains and housebreakers, made gentlemen sol¬ 
diers. If men wanted employment, and conse¬ 
quently bread, this would never be; any man 
would carry a musket rather than starve, and wear 
the queen’s cloth, or anybody’s cloth, rather than 
go naked and live in rags and want. It is plain 
the nation is full of people; and it is as plain our 
people have no particular aversion to the war; but 
they are not poor enough to go abroad. It is 
poverty makes men soldiers, and drives crowds 
into the armies; and the difficulty to get English¬ 
men to list is, because they live jn plenty and case; 
and he that can earn twenty shillings a-week at an 
easy, steady employment, must be drunk or mail 
when he lists for u soldier, to be knocked o’ th’ head 
for 3s. 6d. per week. But if there was no work to 
be had, if the poor wanted employment, if they had 
not bread to eat, nor knew not.how to earn it, 
thousands of young lusty fellows would fly to the 
pike and musket, and choose to die like men in the 
face of the enemy, rather than lie at home, Btarve, 
perish, in poverty anil distress.” And, we may 
add, it would be no answer to this reasoning to ob¬ 
ject that women and persons above the military 
age had hot the resource of going to serve as sol¬ 
diers. The fact that young and able-bodied men 
generally refused to serve still proved that there was 
no scarcity of other employment, and conjsequently 
that none needed to be in wont who were able ami 
willing to work, of either sex or of whatever age: 
it proved that the labour-market was not over¬ 
stocked. Defoe, whose sketches of this kind arc 
all taken from the life, as well as done to the life, 
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draws rather a glowing picture .of the improvidence 
of the generality of his f poOrer fellow-countrymen. , 
“ Gtpod husbandry,” he says, *^is no English vir- ; 
tue: it may have been brought bver, and in somfe 
places whereat has been planted it has thriven well ’ 
enough; but it is a foreign species ;, it neither loves 
nor is beloved by an Englishman. The English 
get estates, and the Dutch save them ; and this 
observation I have made between iforeigners aud, 
Englishmen—that where an Englishman esfrns 
twenty shillings a-week, and but just lives, as we 
call it, a Dutchman grows rich; apd leaves his 
children in very good condition. /Jvhere an Eng¬ 
lish labouring man with his nine shillings per 
week lives wretchedly and poor, a Dutchman with 
that wages will live tolerably well, keep the wolf 
from the door, and have everything handsome about 
him. In short, he will be rich with the same gain 
as makes the Englishman poor; he’ll thrive where 
the other goes in rags; and he 11 live where the 
other starves or goes a-begging. We are the most 
lazy diligent nation in the world: there is nothing 
more frequent than for an Englishman to work till 
he has got his pocket full of money, and then go 
and be idle, or perhaps drunk, till it is all gone, 
and perhaps himself in debt; and, ask him in his 
cups what he intends, hell tell you honestly he’ll 
drink as lonjf as it lasts, and then go to work for 
more. ‘ I make no difficulty to promise, oh a short 
summons, to produce above a thousand families in 
England, within my particular knowledge, who go 
in rags, and their children wanting bread, whose 
fathers can earn their fifteen to twenty-five shillings 
a-week, but will not work; who have work enough, 
but are too idle to seek after it, and hardly vouch¬ 
safe to earn anything 'but bare subsistence and 
spending-money for themselves. I can give an 
incredible number of examples in my own know¬ 
ledge among olir own labouring poor. I once paid 
six «r seven men together on a Saturday night, the 
least ten shillings, and some thirty shillings, for 
work, and have seen them go with it directly to the 
alehouse, lie there till Monday, spend it every 
penny, and run in debt to boot, and not give a far¬ 
thing of it jto their families, though all of them had 
wives and children.” And afterwards he observes, 

“ The poverty of England does not lie among the 
craving beggars, but among poor families, where 
the childreft are numerous, and where death or 
sickness has deprived them of the labour of the 
father: these are the houses that the sons' and 
daughters of Charity, if they would order it well, 

should seek out and relieve'..As for the craving 

poor, I am persuaded I do them no wrong when I 
say, that, if they were incorporated, they would be 
the richest society in the nation; and the reason 
why so many pretend to want work is, that, as they 
can live so well with^the pretence of wanting work, 
they would be mad id leave it and work in earnest. 
And I affirm, Of toy own knowledge, that vriien T 
wanted a man for labouring work, and offered nine 
shillings per week to strolling fellows at my door, 
they have frequently told me to my fate that they, 


could get more a-begging ; ai^L I oncp set a lusty 
fellow in .the stocks, for inak^g the experiment.” 
The state of things * at the hegtqnipg of the eight¬ 
eenth century &ems, in f^ict,, very much, to, , have 
resembled that which continued to prevail down 
to our own day, andv^ndqjr which Jjhe almost unin¬ 
terrupted progression of the poor-rates certainly.did 
not imply either a constantly inerejasing scarcity of 
work, ora constant decline in’the economical con¬ 
dition of the labouring classes from any other 
cause.' On the whole, the various accounts that 
have been quoted leave the impression that, not¬ 
withstanding the increased and increasing amount 
of the assessments for the support of the parish 
poor,.the circumstances of the mass of the people 
in die reign of Anne were far from uncomfortable, 
and were decidedly improving rather than falling 
off. With the progress of trade and manufactures, 
and of the national industry in general, .Vages had 
risen, without prqvisions having become dearer. 
The increase of the poor-rates is probably itself to 
be considered as an indication of this improved 
condition of the class for whose benefit they were 
professed and understood to* be-levied. Whether 
under a good or under a had system of manage¬ 
ment, the allowance to the parish pauper will natu¬ 
rally be influenced by the customary rate of living 
among the general labouring population: the higher 
that is, the better will the paupers also fare. And 
so it should be,, if one and the very-chief good 
effect of a public provision for pauperism he, as 
wc believe it is, the keeping up of a sufficiently 
high standard of living even in the lowest grade .of 
the population ; and if our workhouses, or other 
pauper establishments, are not to be a means of de¬ 
grading and demoralizing the labouring classes 
instead of sustaining them. 

An important change was made in the general 
management of the poor in the reign of George I. 
by the erection of workhouses in a great number of 
parishes, in virtue of the powers conferred by an 
act passed in 1723, which also amended the law by 
providing that no justice of .peace should, make any 
order for relief until oath,, should be made before 
him of some matter w|ich he should judge to be 
reasonable cause, and until after tje party had 
made application without success tp a v$ftry, or to 
two of die overseers.. Most of tiie ^o|^hbuses' that 
were built were projected, and thc.jmanegement of 
the poor in them contracted for, jay a.Mr. Matthew 
Marryott, of Olneyj in Buckinghamshire;. and the 
effect, in mpst, cases^ for jBome yjeyc%‘w» a very 
considerable reduction of Jhe' rates. 8a )' s 

Sir Frederick Eden, writing in 1797, ‘‘from copi- 
paring the present state,, of those, parishes yhich 
erected workhouses, ih coOsoqueaace' ofthjs act 
with their condition seveij^rjyeiars ago,,jit would 
seem that the wpec^tionjs 'rater^Mped by the na¬ 
tion, that great ftfmjjient benefits would.be 
the result of these esteWisnmente, have notVcn 
realized.’* From the dfit^ wKich he places be¬ 
fore hie readers respe^g,m^y °f parishes 
whiqh' adopted ^0%.this, time* m 
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thinks that the charge of main-1 

tainingthe 'poot ‘ kas^ adv|«iced very rapidly* not¬ 
withstanding the aid of Vtork houses, and perhaps 
as rapidly a* in those parishesftwmch Ivave conti¬ 
nued to relieve thfe poor “by occasional pensions aj 
their own habitations.”^ Inrffhe first operation of 
the workhouse and contract system, however, there 
can be no doubt that large savings were effected by 
the economy of purchasing on aLgreat scale, and 
still more by the reduction of thrniunbers of the 
paupers that was brought about partly by the aver¬ 
sion of the poor to the confinement and discipline 
of the workhqpsie, partly'by the more careful in¬ 
quiry that was now made ks to settlements. *Frqm 
a publication, entitled “An Account of several 
Workhouses,” which appeared in 1125, and was 
reprinted, with considerable additions, in 1732, we 
may collect some facts which help to illustrate both 
the expense of living at this period, and the general 
condition of the working classes. The workhouse 
of St. Gilcs’s-in-the-Fields was opened in April, 
1726, and for the first year the entire number of 
persons maintained in the house was 235, of all ages; 
the expenditure for victuals was 203/. 18$. 3 %d.\ 
so that each person cost for food, one with another, 
1.?. 5 id. a-week. The items of expenditure were 
baking, milk, butcher’s meat (180/.), cheese (81/.), 
bread and flour (321/.), oatmeal, peas, beer (161/.), 
shop-goods, herbs, and mackarel. The cost, how¬ 
ever, at which the 1 paupers were maintained varied 
considerably in the different workhouses. Thus, 
at Westhatn, in Essex, even after the erection of a 
workhouse had reduced the rates one-half, each 
individual of forty or forty-five poor, maintained in 
the year 1727,-cost about 5/. for the whole year, or 
nearly 2$. a-week. At Newport Pagnel, in Buck¬ 
inghamshire, again, each inmate of the workhouse 
cost only about a shilling a-week; About eighteen 
pence seems to be the average %>st. On the 
whole, Sir Frederick Eden estimates the expense 
of maintaining a pauper in the first workouses to 
have been about half what it was when he wrote. 

“ The diet, however,” he adds, “ provided in the 
houses on their first establishment seems to have 
been equally good with what it is at present. In 
most dr the workhouses meat dinners were served 
three or four time? a-week.” At Bedford* for ip- 
stance, the allowance consisted of bread and cheese 
four times, and broth three times a-week, for break¬ 
fast; of boiled beef and suet-pudding three times, 
cold meat three times, and hasty pudding, or milk- 
porridge, qupe,for dinner; and of bread and cheese 
again, or sometimes broth, for supper. We may 
be pretty .sure that the labourer who maintained 
himself by hft own industry cduld n$t afford to 
feed better, and probably not nearly so well as 
these paupdrs. u Their bread,” the account adds, 

“ is wheat dressed down, jmd tirade into large 
household loaves by a woman in the house. Their 
drink is beer, tunned in from the public brewhouie 
at three-halfpence per gallon. ' The overseers do 
sometimes put a cotVupon the'common for them; 
s& «dfthat nothing aiy be wasted or lost, they have 


a pig pr two bought, in, to live, upon their wash, 
and dfegs, and fragments; which, when well 
grown, is*fed aftd killed for.the bouse. They 
have also a little garden for herbs, unions, &c.” 
In* the original establishment at r Bristol, ac¬ 
cording to the narrative published by Cary, one 
of the managers, a hundred girls, who were set to 
work at spinning worsted, were supported at a cost 
of ]s. 4 d a week for each.; their diets being, he says, 
“ made up of such provisions as were very whole¬ 
some, afforded good nourishment, and were not 
costly in pricfc^mmely, beef, peas, potatoes, broth, 
peaa-porridge, milk-porridge, bread and cheese, 
good beer (such as wc drink at our own tables), 
cabbage, carrots, turnips, &c., in whicli we took 
the advice of our physician, and bought the best of* 
every sort.” The principle, however, jipon which 
this establishment was founded, of attempting to 
make the paupers work for their maintenance, had 
in a few years to he abandoned, after tlie attempt 
to carry it into effect had involved the concern in a 
debt of some thousands of pounds. 

The amount of the poor-rates, and the numbers 
of the parish-poor, yent on increasing throughout 
the reign of George II., and various plans were 
proposed from time to time for checking the evil, 
none of which, however, received the sanction of 
the legislature. Sir Frederick Eden has detailed 
the leading provisions of the several schemes sug¬ 
gested by William Hay, Esq., M.P. for Seaford 
(the same who . wrote the well-known Essay on 
Deformity), in his “ Remarks on the Laws relat¬ 
ing to the Poor, with Proposals for their better 
Relief and Employment,” published in 1735, and 
in a hill which he introduced into the House of 
Commons the same year; by Mr. Thomas Alcock, 
in his “ Observations on the Defects of the Poor 
Laws, and on the Causes and Consequences of the 
great increase and burthen of the Poor,” pub¬ 
lished in 1752; by Sir Richard Lloyd in 1753; 
by the' Earl of Hillsborough the same year; by 
Henry Fielding, the novelist, in a pamphlet en¬ 
titled “ A Proposal for making an effectual Provi¬ 
sion for the Poor,” also published in 1753; by 
Mr. James Massie, in his “ Plan for the Esta¬ 
blishment of Charity Houses,” published in* 1758; 
and by Mr. William Bailey, a member of the So¬ 
ciety for promoting Arts and Commerce, in his 
“ Treatise on the better Employment and more 
comfortable Support of the Poor in Workhouse?,” 
published in the same year. Not much informa¬ 
tion, however, as to the actual circqmstances of the 
poor and the labouring classes,tis to be gathered from 
these well-intended speculations. Mr. Alcock 
mentions, on the authority of accounts given in 
to parliament, thSt the whole , sum laid out 
on the poor in England, forJour years preced¬ 
ing the date of his publication, amounted, on an 
average, to nearly three millions per annum. The 
oppression suffered by the poor from the law of 
settlement is painted in as strong colours by Mr. 
Hay, in 1735* as it was by Adam Smith, in the 
H Wealth of Nations,” forty years later. “A 
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poor man,” Hay observes, “ is no sooner got into 
a neighbourhood, habitation, and employment that 
he likes, but, upon lmmour or ihprice of the pa¬ 
rish, he is sept to another place, Where he can find 
none of these conveniences ' not certain long to 
Continue there; for, perhaps, after the appeal, he 
is sent back again, and then hurried to a third 
place; and sometimes is a great while before Jie 
knows where he shall be at rest. In the rapan 
time, he is at expense in removing his family and 
goods; or, perhaps, not able to carry them with 
him, is forced to sell them to a disadvantage ■ he 
loses his time,, and is obliged to neglect his work, 
which is his only support; so that *tis no wonder 
if by this treatment he is very much impoverished, 

‘ and; from being only likely to become chargeable, 
is made actually so.” That all this might be, and 
in many instances actually was, practised under the 
former state of the law, is admitted on all hands; 
the only question that has ever been raised is as to 
the extent to which forcible removals were carried. 
Probably the right with which the law invested 
them had come to be less generally abused by pa¬ 
rishes and overseers for some years before it was 
taken away (in 1195), under the salutary check of 
that very public opinion which at last brought about 
its abolition.* * 

From an Order and Declaration passed at a 
quarter sessions for the county of Lancaster in 
1125, “ upon conference with discreet and grave 
men of the said county respecting the plenty of 
the time and other necessary circumstances,” we 
learn the common rates of wages of the different 
descriptions of servants, labourers, ypd artificers, in 
the north of England towards the end of the reign 
of George I. It is herein laid down that a bailiff 
of husbandry, or chief hind, shall take for his 
wages by the year not above 61. ; a chief servant 
in husbandry, that can mow or sow; and do other 
husbandry well, not above 61 .; a common servant 
in husbandry, of twenty-four years of age or up¬ 
wards, not above 4/. ; a man-servant from twenty 
to twenty-four years of age, not above 3/. 105.; a 
man-servant from sixteen to twenty yearn of age, 
not above 21. tbs.; the best woman-servant, being 
a cook, or able to take charge of a household, rfbt 
above 21. 10*.; a chamber-maid, dairy-maid, wash- 
maid, or other mean servant, not above 21. ; a wo¬ 
man-servant under the age of sixteen, not above 
1/. 10s. In all these cases, we presume, the sums 
set down are the wages in addition to victuals, 
though that is not expressed. It is distinctly 
stated in the case of “ the best of fillers” that 
his year’s wages, without meat and'drink, shall be 
not above 10/., and, with mjeat and drink, not 

* Fielding 1 * account, written in 1751, i* perhaps nearest the truth. 

" In all cases of re u of the parish, and not of the 

public,» consulted; nay,«kMtiniea the good of •» individual only $ 
and therefore the poor man whp is capable of getting his livelihoud 
by his dexterity at any handicraft, and likely to do itrbyhls industry, 
insure to he removed with hie family; especially if the overseer or 
any of his relations should be of the same occupation; but the idle 
poor, who threaten to rival no man in hii business, are never taken 
any . notice of till they beconuKOctyKlly chargeable; and, If by beg- 

e or robbing they avoid this, as it is no man’s interest, so no men 
is it his duty, to apprehend them,”--fafutrji fata Jnbkutf of 
Robbers 


above 57. As for laboured hired by the day or 
week, it is in the first placededared that their 
hours of work, £ from the middle of March to the 
middle of September, shall be from five in the 
;morning till half-prtt seven at night, and for the 
rest Of the year froitf'th^sprmg of day till night, 
resting only half an hour at breakfast, an hour at 
dinner, and half an hour again at drinking; “ and 
in the summer lpdf-year,” it is added, “ they me; 
sleep each day half an hour: else for every hour’s 
absence to defaulk a penny; and every Saturday 
afternoon, or eve of a holiday, that they coase to 
work, is to be accounted hut hfclf, a day.” The 
day’s wages for the best description of husbandry 
labourer are appointed for the winter half-year not 
to exceed a shilling without, or sixpence with, meat, 
and drink; for the summer, ten-pence without, or 
five-pence with, meat and drink. For the ordinary 
sort of labourers the rates are fixed at ten-pence 
without, or’five-pence with, victuals, in winter; 
and at nine-pence without, or four-pence with, vic¬ 
tuals, in summer. Male haymakers are allowed 
ten-pence or six-pence; women haymakers, seven- 
pence or three-pence; mowers, fifteen-pence or 
nine-pence; men-shearers, a shilling or six-pence; 
women-shearers, ten-pence or six-pence; hedgers, 
ditchers, palers, threshers, or persons employed in 
other task work, ten-pence or six-pence,according as 
they provide their own food or otherwise. Masons, 
carpenters, joiners, plumbers, tilers, slaters, 
coopers, and turners are not to receive more than 
a shilling without, or six-pence with, meat and 
drink; except a master workman, having others 
working under his direction, who may receive 
fourteen-pence (of course without victuals). A 
pair of sawyers are not to have above a shilling 
with meat and drink, nor above two skillings 
without; master tailors are to be paid at the same 
rate; their journeymen and apprentices at ten-penn: 
without, and five-pence with, their fyod. These 
rates may be fairly presumed to be considerably 
lower than were paid at this time in the southern 
counties; yet the Lancashire justices express it as 
their opinion that, their county being nearly eighty 
miles in length, “the more northern part thereof 
ought not to demand so much, hut he content with 
what the custom of the country hath usually been.” 
Fortunately for the labourers in the Northern ex¬ 
tremity of Lancashire, the statutes under which the 
justices acted did not permit them tS fix more than 
one dfet of rates for the whole county.* The follow¬ 
ing passage from Sir Frederick Eden’s work, 
published in 1797, gives some interesting inform¬ 
ation respecting both die earnings of labourers 
and the ptfce of profusions in the North of Eng' 
land at dates not far removed from that of the 
above order of the Lancashire justicesIn the 
neighbourhood of Carlisle, fifty years ago,, reapers 
received '4d a-day and diet ; or 6 &. a-day and 
dinner. Common.labourers in husbandry, sixty 
years , ago, were paid 1*. 6d and 2r. a-wcek, and 

• Spo the Order, given at length in Eden’s State of the Poor, 1 »»1 J* 
Append. cvi.—eS., front the Annals of Agricfclt., xxv. 305. 
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board; they now receive 10 d, and li. a-day, and 
diet. A farmer’s maid-servant, sixty years ago, 
was paid from 40; to 50,f .a-yeaj, with diet;, a 
man-servant from 4/. to„6/. a-y#ar, with diet; he 
was usually hired by the half-year. At present,, 
mud-servants with farmers n&eive from 61. to 8/. 
a-year, with diet; and men-servants from 15/. to 
20/. a-year, with diet. Masons fifty years ago 
had in winter 6d. a-day and j)oard, and Is. 
without board; in summer 8d. a-day and board, 
and Is. 2d. without board. At present' they re¬ 
ceive Is. 4d. a-day with board, and from 2s.- to 
2s. 6d. arday without board. Wages of carpen¬ 
ters fifty years ago were Id: a-day less than those 
of masons ; they are now 2d. a-day less. ... An 
old man, of great credibility and good memory, in 
a village a few miles to the east of Carlisle, says 
that sixty years ago the common daily wages of 
labourers in husbandry from Martinmas to Christ¬ 
mas were 3d. and victuals, and 4d. with victuals 
in the summer; that reaping was 6d. the day, and 
a dinner; or 4d., and the day’s diet. Women 
about seventy years ago, he say£» earned 2d. a-day 
and board, for weeding, spinning wool, spreading 
peats, scaling (scattering or spreading) manure, 

; and it was rare that a woman, hired by the 
half-year, had more than 20s. for that period. 
Seventy or eighty years ago, he says, butter was 
2d. the pound (or at that rate, for neither butter 
rior butcher’s meat were weighed, nor milk mea¬ 
sured) ; barley 3s. 6d. and 4s. the Carlisle bushel 
(three Winchester bushels); oats 2s. dta); rye 
5s. ditto; wheat from 7s. to 8s. ditto. Mutton 
was then usually sold 'at Carlisle by the quarter; 
and* a quarter, which would now cost 3s., sold 
then for Is.; and a fat calf, three weeks or a 
month old, from 4s. 6d. to 5s.”* ' • 

An account of the fluctuations of the price of 
wheat throughout this period had 1 ' already been 
given in another ch^pter.f On the whole, this 
article will be founti to have rather fallen than 
risen m price from the Revolution to the end of 
the reign of George II. According to. tables 
drawn up by Bishop Fleetwood and Mr. Charles 
Smith, the average price of the Windsor quarter 
(nine bushels) of the best wheat was, for the 
twenty years from 1686 to 1705, 2/. 5s. lOfd,; 
for the twenty years from 1706 to 1725, 21. 4s. 9d.; 
for the twenty years from 1726 to 1745,1/. 11s. 
9fd.; and for the nineteen years from 4746 to 
1764, 21. Os. l£d. The average price of the Win¬ 
chester quarter of middling wheat was, for the 
first of the above periods, ll. 16s. 3Jd.; for the 
last,. 1/. Us. 8}d. ItJ could not therefore be 
contended, even on the assumption that/ wheat had 
always been the general food of the people of Eng¬ 
land, that the rise which undoubtedly took place in 
' y ages during thfe present pe^od was balanced by 
any corresponding rise in the cost of subsistence. 
But upon thin subject. Sir Frederick Eden has 
some remarks tHftt are well worth extracting. He 
observes, “ The price of wheat, I conceive, is no 

^Stnte of the Poor. i. ##7. ’ ‘ ’ t Sot’anle, p. 700. 
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criterion of the ability of ft, man to subsist by his 
labour, unless it can be> shown, that .this grain is 
wholly and efctirefy his. ordinary food. But at no 
period of our history has this been the case. To 
argue from such data would warrant us in sup¬ 
posing that a labourer must have been under an 
absolute impossibility of subsisting in 1595, when 
wheat was above 21. the quarter, and the wages of 
ordinary agricultural labourers not more than 4rf. 
or id. the day, without diet; and that 8 d. the day 
was a miserable pittance in 1682, when wheat was 
nearly at the Mime price. But the truth is, that at 
neither of these periods did wheat constitute a part 
of the diet of either the peasant dr artificer in 
many parts of England. From the Household Book 
of Sir Edward Coke .... it appears that in 1596 
fye-bread and oatmeal formed a considerable por¬ 
tion of the diet of servants even in great families. 
In 1626 barley-bread is stated, in a grant of a mo¬ 
nopoly from King Charles, to have been the usual 
food of the ordinary sort qf people.”* He then 
refers to an estimate, drawn up by Gregory King, 
of the quantities of grain of different sorts grown 
in England a few ycaip after the Revolution, which, 
however, is not quite the same as it stands in 
King’s own work with the copy given by Dave- 
nant, which Sir Frederick Eden quotes. Exclu¬ 
sive of thfe seed-corn, King calculates the annual 
amount of wheat produced in England at only 
12 millions of bushels (not 14, as stated by Dave- 
nant); that of rye at 8 millions (not 10, as in 
Davenant) ; that of barley at 25 millions (Dave- 
nant has 27); that of oats at 16 millions; that of 
peas at 7 milliops; that of beans at 4 millions; 
and that of vetches, &c., at one million.f Sir 
Frederick goes on to state that it is only since the 
commencement of the eighteenth century that the 
use of wheaten bread has been gradually intro¬ 
duced umong the labouring classes. “ About fifty 
years ago,” he afterwards tells us (that is, about 
tlie year 1747), “ so little was the quantity of 
wheat used in the county of Cumberland, that it 
was only a rich family that used a peck of wheat 
in the course of the year, and that was used at 
Christmas. The crust of the gol&e-pie--^a dish 
with which almost every table in the county at 
that season is supplied—was made of barley-meal: 
one of wheaten flour was considered - as a great 
delicacy, but is now getting into very general use: 
the barley-pie, however, is not yet entirely ex¬ 
cluded from the Christmas fare of some families. 
The usual treat for a stranger fifty years ago in 
Cumberland was a thick oat-cake (called haver 
bannock ) and butter. Puddings and dumplings, 
made of oatmeal and suet, were a common dish at 
rural entertainments. An old labourer of eighty- 
five remarks that, when hftwas a boy, he was at 
Carlisle market with his father, and, wishing to 
indulge himself with a penfty loaf made of wheal- 
flour, he searched for it for some time? but could 

* State of the Poor, i.s#l. , 

. f Political Conclusions, p. 53. Davenant’s profesaed transcript ia 
is Ms Es«y on the probable Methods of making a People Gainer* 
in the Balance of Trade, in his Works, H. 817. 
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not procure apiece of whcaten bread at any shop 
in the town.”* These details relate, we believe, 
to the writer’s own county. It appears, however, 
from the accpunt of the first workhouses referred to 
in a former page, that in 1725, when that account 
was published, wheaten bread was used in many 
of these establishments in the southern counties. 
But the most minute and curious statement we 
find upon.this subject is that given in the seepnd 
edition of Mr. Charles Smith’s Three Tracts on 
the Com Trade and Com Laws, which, although 
not published till 1766, f muy bc**rt£ar<lcd as re¬ 
ferring rather to a date a* few ^ears earlier, when 
the inquiries upon which the calculation is founded 
were made. “ It is certain,” this writer observes, 

'• “ that bread made of wheat is become much more 
generally ^he food of the common people since* 
1689 than it was before that time, but it is still 
very far from being the food of the people in gene¬ 
ral ; and some, who have considered this matter 
with great attention, and arc better informed in 
regard thereto than most inquirers generally be, 
were inclined to think that in the year 1764 one- 
half of the people could not bp supposed to feed on* 
such bread.” To obtain all the certainty possible in 
the matter, inquiries were made in every direction; 
the supply of the several sorts of grain to the 
London market was taken into consideration; 

’ communications were opened with persons living 
in or travelling into each county; and in particu¬ 
lar conversations were held with the labouring 
people themselves of various districts, as being 
best acquainted with their own circumstances and 
the food they lived upon. By combining the 
results of all these modes of investigation Mr. 
Smith and his coadjutors arrived at the following 
conclusions:—1. That in Wales, the number of 
inhabitants being calculated from the number of 
bouses at 270,450, of these 29,344 eat wheat, 
127,585 barley, and 113,521 rye; 2. That in the 
five northern counties of Northumberland, Dur¬ 
ham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and York, the 
entire population being 892,560, of these 283,996 
cat wheat, 37,196 barley, 285,382 rye, and 285,986 
oats; 3. Thatfcin Lancashire, Cheshire, Derby, 
Nottingham, and Lincoln, out of a population <of 
738,150, there were 200,339 who eat wheat, 
128,621 who eat barley, 118,795 who eat rye, and 
290,395 w"ho eat oats; 4. That in the mid¬ 
land counties of Monmouth, Gloucester, Oxford, 
Hereford,. Worcester, Warwick, Northampton, 
Shropshire, Stafford, Leicester,, and Rutland, the 
entire population being 1,024,476, the eaters of 
-vVheat were 691,258, of barley 159,136, of rye 
156,237, and of oats 17,845; 5. That in the south¬ 
western counties of Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, 
Devon, and Cornwall, the population being 
904,134, of these 682,815 eat wheat, and 221,319 
barley; 6. That in the rest of England, out of a 
population of 2,089,122, wheat was the food of 
1,866,405, barley of 36,741, end rye of 185,976. 
On the whole, then, according to this calculation, 

• State of the Poor, t. »64. ‘ * 


the entire population of England said Wales being 
taken, in round numbers, at 6,000,006, the eaters 
of wheat about the end of the present period 
would be 3,150,000, of barley 739,600, of rye 
£88,000,’ and of oats 623,000. In other words, 
fully five-eighths of tite’p'eople of England at this 
time live/i upon wheat; and of the remainder, 
rather more than an eighth upon rye, about an 
eighth upon barley, and rather less than an eiglif i 
upon oats! There is reason to believe that the 
entire population of the country must have been 
considerably greater than is here assumed; but 
probably the above proportions may, for all that, 
be tolerably correct. Wheat, it appears, already 
constituted the food of the great majority of the 
people in all the southern and midland counties; 
barley was consumed by*thc majority of the people 
only in Wales; rye was not eaten at all in the five 
south-western counties, but in the five northern 
counties was’the ordinary food of about a third of 
the people; oats were the food of another third of 
the people in the northern counties, aud of con¬ 
siderably more that a third, of those of Lancashire 
and the rest of that group, but were only used to a 
very small extent in the midland counties, and not 
at all in any other part of the kingdom. 

Respecting the prices of butcher’s meat during 
this period, the following are the chief facts that, 
have been collected. From 1660 to 1690 the 

mean price of mutton is stated to have been 2d. 

the pound; 2 \d. from 1706 to 1730; and 3d. 

from 1130 to 1760. In 1710 beef is stated 

to have been l,Vd. the pound; veal 2*d.; and 
lamb 2 r V/. The prices paid at the Victualling 
Office, from 1740 to 1760, were, for beef usually 
about 2Jd. a pound; for pork from about 2 \d. to 
%\d. ; for butter usually rather more than 5d.; 
for Cheshire cheese about 3d.; for Suffolk cheese 
about 1-id. or l^d. On the whole there wns no 
rise in the price of any of these articles during 
that space. The prices paid by the Victualling 
Office, however, were always considerably lower 
than those charged to private consumers. The 
price of wool also underwent little variation 
throughout the present period, and certainly was 
not higher at its close than at its commencement. 
In 1681 wool was from 18s. to 19*. the tod; 
in 1707,' 16s.: in 1711,* 13*.; in 1713, 17*.; 
in 1717, 23s.; in 1722, 20*.; in 1732; 19*.; 
in 1738. 13*.; in: 1744, 21*.; in 1754, 12s.; in 
1755, 14s.; in 1760, 18*. 6d: Notwithstanding 
the progress which it can scarcely he doubted was 
made by the population of London in that time, 
there was scarcely any increase in the number 
either of the cattle or sheep'soM at Smitbfield for 
the last thirty years of this period . In 1733 the 
number of cattle was 80,169, of sheep 555,050; 
in 1737, of cattle'89.862,’of sheep 607,330; i» 
1146,' of cattle 71,582, of sheep 620,790; in T74S, 
of cattle 67,681, of sheep 6.10,060; in 1756, oi 
cattle 77,257,' df sheep 624;110; in 1759, of 
cattle 86,439, of sheep 582,260; in 1760, of 
cattle 88,594, of sheep 622,210. Butin 116P&* 
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number pf cattle again fell off to 82,514; that of 
the sheep, however, rising to 66Q,010* 

We have already noticed the fyct of the appa¬ 
rently declining, rather than^ augmenting, con¬ 
sumption of beer between die Revolution and the 
close of the reign of Georgy II., as indicated bf 
the returns of the tax , on malt, taken along with 
what may be fairly supposed to have been the in¬ 
crease in the numbers of die population in the 
course of that time. According to a table, givcu 
in the Tracts on th.e Corn Laws, the average quan¬ 
tity of malt made, for home consumption wus, from 
1703 lo 1713, 2,059,063 quarters; from 1*713 to 
1723, 3,542,1*57 quarters; from 1723 to 1733, 
3,358,071 quarters; from 1733 to 1743,3,215,094 
quarters; from 1743 to 1753,3,404,026 quarters.! 
liven supposing the population to have remained 
stationary, this account would show no increase in 
bccr-driuking, but rather the reverse, in the forty 
years from 1713 to 1753. But any abatement that 
might be taking place in the attachment of the peo¬ 
ple to their old national beverage was, if we may 
trust the chronicles gf the time, abunduntiy made 
up for, in the case of some portions of them at 
least, by the passion tlmt had seized them for the 
novel stimulant of ardent spirits in the shape of 
gin. 11 is toward^, the close of the reign of George I. 
that we first hear much of the excessive gin-drink¬ 
ing of the populace of our great towns; from 
about that date we have a succession of strong 
presentments by the grand juries of Middlesex 
against the practice, which they call upon the au¬ 
thorities and the legislature to put dowto as the 
great source of the crimes which came before the 
courts of law, as well as one of the main causes of 
the general poverty and wretchedness of the lower 
orders. But it was not till die year 1736 that tlyj 
evil forced itself upon the notice of parliament. 
Smollett’s somewhat rhetorical description, without 
being taken quite according to the letter, may give 
us a notion of the height to which it had risen 
by this time. “ The populace of London,” lie 
writes, “ were sunk into die most brutal degeneracy 
by drinking to excess the pernicious spirit called 
gin, which was sold so cheap that the lowest class 
of the people could afford to indulge themselves in 
one continued state of intoxication, to the destruc¬ 
tion of all morals, industry, and order. Such a 
shameful degree of profligacy prevailed, that the 
retailors of this poisonous compound set up fainted 
boards in public, inviting people to be drunk for 
the small expense of one penny; assuring them 
they might be dead drunk for twopence, and have 
straw for nothing.; They accordingly provided cel¬ 
lars and places strewed with, straw, to which they 
conveyed those wretches who w,ere overwhelmed 
'yith intoxication; In these dismal caverns they 
lay until they recovered some use of their faculties, 
and then they had recourse <b the same mischievous 
potion; thus consuming their health and ruining 
their families, in hideous receptacles of the most 

* See Eden'a State of tbs Poor, itt. Ixxxiii.* -lxxxtii. 

** t *ud Edit. p. *00. 


filthy vice, resounding with riot, execration, and 
blasphemy.”* That all this may have happened 
is probable enough.: what alone is of much im¬ 
portance is the extent to which such corruption of 
manners prevailed among .the lower Orders, or the 
progress the habit of intemperance was making 
throughout that portion of the social body. If, 
however grogs, it was confined to the very lowest 
gibde of ^he populace, their conduct, like that of 
thd drunken Helots among the Spartans, might be 
more likely to disgust than to seduce the rest of tin: 
community. .^However, this was not the general 
fceliDg at the tW; the cry of all the more zealous 
and busy philanthropists was that* the poison of 
gin-drinking was eating into tiie very vitals of 
society, and that no measures could be too strong, 
to take against an evil which, if its progress was 
not arrested, would speedily leave u«*nothing but 
the mere dead and putrid carcase of a once great 
nation. It was under the excitement of these 
alarms, which, it may be.fairly assumed, somewhat 
exaggerated the danger, that the legislature was 
called upon to act. On the 20th of February, 
1736, a petition from the magistracy of the county 
of Middlesex was pftsenied to the House of Com¬ 
mons, setting forth “that the drinking of Ge¬ 
neva, and other distilled spirituous liquors, had for 
some years past greatly increased, especially among 
the people of inferior rank; and tlmt the constant 
and excessive use thereof hud already destroyed 
thousands of his Majesty’s subjects, and rendered 
great numbers of others unfit for useful labour and 
service, debauching ut the same time their morals, 
and driving them into all manner of vice and 
wickedness; and that that pernicious liquor was 
then sold, not only by the distillers and Geneva- 
shops, but by many other persons of inferior trades; 
by which means journeymen, apprentices, and ser¬ 
vants were drawn in to taste, und by degrees to like, 
approve, and immoderately to drink thereof; ami 
that the petitioners apprehended the public welfare 
and safety, as well as the trade of I he nation, would 
be greatly affected by it; and therefore praying 
that the House would take the premises into their 
serious consideration, and apply such remedy as 
the House should judge most proper.” • Three 
days after, in a committee of the whole House, Sir 
Joseph Jckyll moved a series of resolutions, de¬ 
claring, in substance, that the low price of gin was 
the principal inducement to the excessive and per¬ 
nicious use of it, and that the sale of that and other 
spirituous liquors ought both to be discouraged by 
a heavy duty, and restricted to persons keeping 
public brandy-shops, victualling-houses, coffee¬ 
houses, and alehouses, to innholders, and to such 
apothecaries and surgeons, as should make use of 
the same by way of medicine only. These resolu¬ 
tions were agreed to without debate; but when, on 
the 8th of March, Jckyll Wjoved in a committee of 
supply that there should be laid upon all spirituous 
liquors sold by retail die prohibitory duty of 20*. 
per gallon, the propositiori encountered some re- 

• Completo History of England, (to Edit, of 1*58; vol. iv. p. 03a. 
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Bistance. Mr. Pulteney urged, among other 
things, that the business *of distilling had been 
carried on in this country by royal authority for 
nearly a hundred years, and had been much encou¬ 
raged by various gets "of parliament passed since 
the Revolution; that even the retail of spirits had 
been hitherto so much encouraged, or at least con¬ 
nived at, that there was not now an ■ inn, an ale¬ 
house, or a coffeehouse in the kingdom,*but what 
owed a great part of its profits to the retail of such 
liquors; that, with respect to mm at least, there 
never hud been any complaint of tjft excessive use 
of that liquor among the lower clafSses of the people; 
that the sugar 1 colonies were now chiefly supported 
by the sale of their rum; that brandy and rum 
.were more coveted by the common people, and 
might easily be made more palatable, than any 
sort of honk-made spirit, and therefore the non¬ 
consumption of these liquors in any excess ap¬ 
peared to be completely ensured merely by the 
existing duties upon them, which were high, 
though fur from prohibitory. Mr. Pulteney then 
alluded to a recent act which had imposed certain 
high duties upon gin also, but which had been re¬ 
pealed:, “It cannot be said,'sir,” he proceeded, 
“ that nothing but a total prohibition can be an 
effectual remedy against the evil complained of, 
because we all know that the late act against 
Geneva was effectual so far as it went; it was 
made, we know, to extend only to compound 
spirits; and with respect to them it was an effect¬ 
ual remedy, for it put an entire stop to the con¬ 
stant and excessive use of such spirits amongst 
those of inferior rank; but some of the distillers 
immediately began to make a Bort of plain spirit, 
which, I believe, in derision of the act, they called 
parliament brandy, and tins the common peo¬ 
ple made as constant and excessive an use of as 
they had before done of compound spirits: this 
was the case of that act; and, if it had been 
amended and made to extend to all home-made 
spirits, instead of being repealed, there would 
never have been occasion for any such complaint 
as that we have now before us.” The act here 
alluded to by Mr. Pulteney, which has not been 
noticed* in the common accounts of this gin legis¬ 
lation, appears to be the 2 Geo. II. c. 17, passed 
in 1729, entitled An Act for laying a Duty upon 
Compound Waters or Spirits; it was repealed in 
1733 by the 6 Geo. II. c. 17, on the alleged ground 
that, it had not answered the good purposes thereby 
intended, and hud proved a discouragement to the 
distilling of spirits from corn in Great Britain. 
Neither Pulteney’s speech, nor the silent but 
perfectly understood dislike of the minister him¬ 
self, Sir Robert Walpole, to the extravagance of 
the proposition, prevented Jekyll’s resolution from 
being agreed to by the House, or from being fol¬ 
lowed. up by another, recommending that the sum 
of fifty pounds yearly should be paid for a licence 
by every person keeping a public brandy-shop, a 
public victualling-housp .coffeehouse, or alehouse, 
or being an innholder, who should sell any spi¬ 


rituous liquors. A bill was accordingly brought 
in, founded upon these resolutions; and, notwith¬ 
standing the oppositipn made to it, principally by 
the West India interest, was eventually passed 
into a law (the 9 Geo. II. c. 23). Archdeacon 
s Coxe has printed thevfollowing curious letter from 
Sir Robert Walpole to his brother Horace, written 
on the 30th of September (Q.S.), the day after the 
new. law came into operation, which, as a lively 
picture of the state of public feeling, and of the 
general civilization of the time, well deserves to be 
transcribed:—“ Dear brother, I have forborne 
troubling you with the various surmises und ap¬ 
prehensions which of late at different times have 
filled the town with different fears and expectations 
concerning the first and immediate consequences 
that might attend the commencement of the gin 
act, because it was difficult at some times to form 
any probable opinion of what might happen; and 
at other times, and epecially lately, it appeared a 
great deal more reasonable that there would not be 
any trouble or disorder ut all, until about the mid¬ 
dle of last week; I then b%an to receive again 
accounts from all quarters of the town that the 
Jacobites were busy and industrious in endea¬ 
vouring to stir up the common people, and make 
an advantage of the universal clamour that pre¬ 
vailed among the populace at the approaching ex¬ 
piration of this darling vice. The scheme that was 
laid was, for all the distillers that were able to 
give away gratis , to all that should ask for it, as 
much gin and strong waters as they should desire, 
and the great distillers were to supply all the re¬ 
tailers and small shops with as much as they 
should want, to be distributed and given away 
in like manner. The shops were to begin to be 
opened on Tuesday evening, the eve of Michaelmas 
day, and to be continued and repeated on Wednes¬ 
day night, that the mob, being made thus drunk, 
might be prepared and ready to commit any sort 
of mischief; and, in order to this, anonymous let¬ 
ters were sent to the distillers and town retailers 
in all parts of the town, to 1 instruct them, and 
incite them to rise and join their friends, and do 
as their neighbours did. Four of these letters 
have fallen into my hands, which the persons to 
whom they were directed discovered and brought 
to us; and by the excise officers that go round the 
town I am informed that letters to the same pur¬ 
pose were dropped, and directed to most of the dis¬ 
tillers in all quarters. Those we have seen differ 
very little from each other, in the tenbr and sub¬ 
stance ; and the strong criminal expressions are in 
all the same, only transposed. In such as were 
less formal, and not so laboured, the word was 
given Sir Robert and Sir Joseph. Upon the in¬ 
formation the queen was pleased to give .such 
orders to the guards as you will have had an ac¬ 
count of, which have had the designed effect, and, 
in the opinion of all mankind, are thought to have 
prevented the greatest mischief and disorders that 
have of late been known or heard of—at least we 
have the satisfaction to have our measures uniW- * 
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sally applauded. I must beg leave so say there 
has been infinite care taken to observe and watch 
all their motions for above a lmyith past; and 
upon the turn that the Spitalffelds riots took, I 
think I may affirm that the whole spirit was at 
once dashed, and seemed to have been totally laid* 
aside; byt, upon the contrary success at jgdinbugh 
[the allusion is to the Porteous affair], the fire 
kindled anew, and nothing less tjian such vigor¬ 
ous measures could have prevented the evil, which 
I hope now is put an end to. But the murmuring 
and complaints of the common jieoplc for want of 
gin, and the grgatoufferings and loss of the dealers 
in spirituous liquors in general, have created such 
uneasiness, that they well deserve a great deal of 
attention and consideration. And I am not with¬ 
out my apprehensions that a non-observance of the 
law in some may create great trouble; and a sullen 
acquiescence and present submission in others, in 
hopes of gaining redress by parliament, may lay 
the foundation of very riotouB and mobbish appli¬ 
cations when wc next meet.” He adds, under 
date of the following’day, October 1st.—“ That 
last night is likewise passed over in perfect quiet, 
although the patrols in the streets were taken off.”* 
But the act for the suppression of the gin-shops alto¬ 
gether failed of its intended effect. Within a few 
months after it had passed, Tindal tells us, the com¬ 
missioners of excise themselves became sensible of 
the impossibility or unadvisableness of carrying it 
rigorously into execution; “ policy, as well as huma¬ 
nity,” says the historian, “obliged them to mitigate 
th'c severity of ( thc law,which was now become odious 
and contemptible.” Smollett, who has drawn so 
dark .a picture of the state of things the act was 
designed to put down, has painted iri colours equally 
strong the mischiefs which it produced :—“ The 
populace,” he writes, “ soon broke through all re¬ 
straint. Thougli no licence was obtained and no 
duty paid, the liquor, continued to be sold in all 
comers of the streets; informers were intimidated 
by the' threats of the people; and the justices of 
the peace, either from indolence or corruption, neg¬ 
lected to put the law in execution.” In fact, in 
course of time, “ it appeared,” he adds, “ that the 
consumption of gin had considerably increased 
every year since those heavy duties were imposed.” 
In these circumstances, in 1743, the ministry that 
had newly come into office upon the expulsion of 
Sir Robert Walpole brought in a bill into the House 
of Commons for the repeal of the law which had 
thus turned out so much worse than a dead letter. 
The hill, passed the Commons without opposition; 
but in the Upper House it was not carried till after 
long and warm altercation. From the debates, 
which fill nearly three hundred columns of the 
Parliamentary Histoiy, we may glean a few addi¬ 
tional particulars touching tjje working of the late 
act. The increased consumption of gin during the 
time it had been, in force was admitted on all 
hands; Lord Lonsdale himself, one of the oppo- 

. * (luxe's Memoirs of the Life ami Administration of Sir .Robert 
%Wtfole, voUii.'p. 860. 


nentB of the repeal bill, produced an account from 
which it appeared that the quantity of gin distilled 
in England, which in 1684, when the business was 
introduced into this country, had been 527,000 
gallons, had risen to 948,000 in 1694, to 
1,375,000 in 1704, to 2,000,000 in 1714, to 
3,520,000 in 1724, to 4,947,000 in 1734, and to 
•not less than 7,160,000 in 1742. Lord Bathurst, 
wliq was in favour of the repeal, mentioned that iri 
the whole kingdom during the seven years the high 
duties had been in force the number of licences 
taken out for ^ sale of spirits had only been two! 
The same noble l&Pd remarked that the practice of 
gin-drinking had of late years extended much far¬ 
ther than was generally imagined; the class of 
farmers had hitherto been distinguished for their • 
frugality and temperance, but even they had not 
escaped this infection, nor was anything now more 
common than to find gin drunk in those farm¬ 
houses in which a few years ago ale was the highest 
luxury that was thought, of. The consequences 
that had followed from the late act, however, suffi¬ 
ciently showed the incffiCacy of violent methods to 
cure or check the evil. “ It is well known,” said his 
lordship, “ that by that law the use of spirituous 
liquors was prohibited to the common people; that 
retailers were deterred from vending them by the 
utmost encouragement that could be given to in¬ 
formers ; and that discoveries were incited by every 
art that could be practised, and offenders punished 
with the utmost rigour. Yet what, was the effect, 
my lords, of all this diligence and vigour? A 
general panic suppressed for a few weeks the prac¬ 
tice of selling the prohibited liquors ; but in a very 
short time necessity forced some, who had nothing 
to lose, to return to their former trade; they were 
suffered sometimes to escape, because nothing was 
to be gained by informing against them, and others 
were encouraged by their example to imitate them, 
though with more secrecy and caution; of those 
indeed many were punished, but mady more es¬ 
caped, and such us were lined often found the profit 
more than the loss. The prospect of raising money* 
by detecting their practices incited many to 
turn information into a trade; and the facility 
with which the crime was to be proved encou¬ 
raged some to gratify their malice by perjury, 
and others their avarice; so that the multitude of 
informations became a public grievance, and the 
magistrates themselves complained that the law 
was not to be executed. The perjuries of informers 
were now so flagrant and common, that the people 
thought all informations malicious; or, at letist, 
thinking themselves oppressed by the law, they 
looked upon every man that promoted its execution 
as their enemy; find therefore now began to declare 
waT against informers, many of whom they treated 
with great cruelly, and some they murdered in the 
streets.” This account is supported by the testimony 
of several of the other speakers in the debate ;* nor, 

* " Even the very,.commencement uf the law,” said Lord Cholmon- 
deley, " exposed us to tite danger of a rebellion: an insurrection of 
the populace was threatened, nay, Uw government had information 
of its being actually designed, andj*vcry wisely ordered the troops to 
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indeed, are the facts denied or questioned by any 
opponent of the repeal. Lord Bathurst proceeded 
to state that, by their determination and violence* 
the people at last wearied out the magistrates, and 
intimidated all persons from lodging informations; 
so that the law had now for some years bpen totally 
disregarded. M The practice, therefore, of vend* 
ing and of drinking distilled spirits/* continued* 
his lordship, “ has prevailed for some time without 
opposition ; nor can any man enter a tavern or an 
alehouse in which they will be denied him, or 
walk along the streets without hjr'ng incited to 
drink them at every corner: t£ey have been sold 
for several years with no less openness and Security 
than any other commodity; and whoever walks in 
this great city will find his way very frequently ob¬ 
structed by those who arc selling these pernicious 
liquors to Vue greedy populace, or by those who 
have drunk them till they arc unable to move.” 
In short, the whole body of the lower orders ap¬ 
pears to have been arrayed in opposition to the law, 
which in these circumstance could only have been 
maintained by a strong military force. The general 
sense of its despotic and oppressive character would 
unite against it many other persons beside the 
lovers of gin; gin-drinking itself would become 
in the common estimation less odious amid the 
hatred that was felt against the rash and mis¬ 
chievous means that had been taken to put it 
down; and in the unpopularity of this one law, and 
the contempt into which it had fallen, all law 
would be somewhat shaken and weakened. Mean¬ 
while, the trade in spirits,, abandoned * by all re¬ 
spectable dealers, would be left in the hands of 
persons without cither means or character, ruffians 
and desperadoes upon whom neither law nor public 
opinion could be brought to hear; and all the 
revenue that the sale of spirits might, under 
another system, be made to yield would be 
thrown away and lost in this wild and unseemly 
scene of universal illicit trading. In opposition 
to the repeal, the principal argument that was 
urged was, that the sale of gin, which was now 
carried on, not, certainly, in secret or with any 
attempt at concealment, but still without open pro¬ 
clamation by the dealers of the article they had to 
dispose of on their sign-boards and casks, would in 
future be thrust forward with an impudent expo¬ 
sure of the name as well as of the thing,, which it 
seemed to be thought might not only tend to harden 
the victims of gin-drinking, but might throw more 
opportunity and temptation in the way of persons 

1« drawn out and posted in the several places where the mob was 
likely to assemble, which perhaps prevented a great deni of blood¬ 
shed,' and the. law began lobe executed without any forcibly oppo¬ 
sition. A* there wore multitudes of offenders, there was presently « 
multitude of informations; but as soon ns uny man was knhwn to 1st 
an informer he was assaulted and pelted by the mob wherever they 
could meet with him. A noble peer was obliged to open his gates 
to one of theso unfortunate creatures* in order to* protect him 
from the mob, who were in fill) w, and would probably have tom 
him to pieces If they could have laid hold of him; for they had be¬ 
fore actually murdered some of these informers. This was uot the 
only difficulty; the magistrates themselves were iu danger if they 
appeared wsalous in the execution of this law; the prosecutions were | 
vastly expensive, and, whou the person was convicted, seldom any¬ 
thing could be recovered, so that it pat the government to an infinite 
expense." 


who had not yet fallen into the habit. In illustration 
of the extent to which the open retail of gin was car¬ 
ried before ^imposition of the prohibitory duties 
(which had provpd no prohibition and no duties 
1^ at all), toe Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Thomas Sher¬ 
lock) quoted a Report drawn up in tlxe year 1736 
by the justices of Middlesex, according to which 
the number of gin-retailers in the districts of West¬ 
minster, Holborn, the Tower, and Finsbury (ex¬ 
clusively of the city of London and Southwark) was 
then 7044, “ besides 3209 alehouses that did 
not sell spirituous liquors, and besides & great 
number of persons who retailed gin privately in 
garrets, cellars, and back rooms, or places not ex¬ 
posed to public view.” Every sixth house in the 
metropolis, it appeared by this Report, was then a 
licensed gin-shop; and the bishop apprehended 
that, with a reduction of the duties, this state of 
things, or a worse, would be brought hack—that 
there would immediately be not fewer than 50,000 
gin-retailers set up under the sanction of the go¬ 
vernment throughout the kingdom. However, 
although all the bishops, as well as most of the ad¬ 
herents of the late ministry, voted against it, the 
repeal bill was ultimately carried; “ and we can¬ 
not help owning,” says Smollett, “ that it lias not 
been attended with thope dismal consequences which 
the lords in the opposition foretold.” Although 
gin-drinking continued to prevail to a sufficiently 
lamentable extent among the lower orders of Lon¬ 
don and our other great towns, as it still does, we 
certainly no longer read of such a condition of 
things as is described to have been produced by 
the prohibitory act, or at least to have subsisted 
under that slate of the law—when, as was stated in 
the* debate to which we have been referring, by 
Lord Lonsdale, although an opponent of the repeal 
bill, whoever should pass along the streets of the 
metropolis would find wretches stretched upon the 
pavement, insensible and motionless, and only re¬ 
moved by the charity of passengers from the 
danger of being crushed by carriages, or trampled 
by horses, or strangled with filth in the common 
sewers. Better police arrangements have no doubt 
contributed something to the improvement that has 
taken place; but the mere restoration of the spirit- 
trade to the protection of the law, and thereby to 
the hands of persons of respectable character, ap¬ 
pears to have had an immediately beneficial effect 
of itself. Indeed it was not till after this had been 
done that even the best possible police establish¬ 
ment could have been of any avail in preserving 
publjp decency or repressing disorder. No mere 
police could have -made the law be obeyed against 
so unanimous a determination of the populace to 
set it at -defiance. . 

In point of fact, however, the police of London 
continued exceedingly defective throughout nearly 
the whole of the present period; and Constant 
evidence was furnished of its inefficiency by the 
commission of the most flagrant crimes at all hours 
in the open streets. Under the year 1702 Mait¬ 
land- notes that robberies and burglaries had toe-* 
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come very frequent in the city after the breaking 
up of the watch in the morning; upon which it 
was ordered by the justices of peace, met in quar¬ 
ter sessions at Guildhall, that thenceforth all the 
constables should, from the 1st of November to 
the 1st of February, set their several watches at 
ten o’gJoqJc at night, and continue them ^11 six in 
the morning. It would appear, therefore, that be¬ 
fore this the watch was not kept on even till sun¬ 
rise in winter; and during the day there was no 
watch at all. In 1704 the common council passed 
an act appointing the number of constables for the 
different wards, to» be 583 in all, provided eacli 
with lanthorn and candle, and well and sufficiently 
armed with halberts; and it was at llic'samc time 
ordered that they should he at their posts from 
nine at night till seven in the morning during the 
winter months, and from ten till five in the sum¬ 
mer. Another net of the municipal parliament, 
passed in 1716, regulated the lighting of the city, 
by ordering that all housekeepers whose houses, 
doors, or gateways fronted or were next to any 
street, lane, or other public, passage or place, 
should, every, night between the second night after 
full moon and the seventh after new moon, set or 
hang out one or more lights, with sufficient cotton 
wicks, that should continue to burn from six o’clock 
till eleven. Under this economical arrangement, 
therefore, the town was left in total darkness all 
night after what we should now account the very 
early hour of eleven, and also, during nearly a 
third part of each month, for the whole of every 
evening on which the moon should, indeed, have 
shone, but did not. Meanwhile the desperate 
characters that infested the public, thoroughfares 
seem to have very little minded either the lamps 
with their sufficient cotton wicks, or the watchmen 
with their halberts. Under date of 1728 Mait¬ 
land writes—‘ The streets of this city, and those of 
Westminster, having /or a considerable time been 
grievously pestered with street-robbers, their auda¬ 
cious villany was got to such a height that they 
formed a design to rob the queen in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, as she privately returned from sup¬ 
per in the city to the palace of St. James’s, as con¬ 
fessed by one of the gang when under sentence of 
death. %itt, those execrable villains being busily 
employed in robbing Sir Gilbert Heatlicote, an 
alderman of London; on his return in his chariot 
from the House of Commons, her majesty luckily 
passed them in her coach without being attacked.” 
This incident, it seems, excited for the moment an 
extraordinary diligence on the part of the authori¬ 
ties; so that “the streets,” adds Maitland, “were 
soon cleared of those wicked and detestable rogues, 
many of whom being apprehended, they were 
justly condemned and executed for their many 
enormous crimes” The next year we find the 
Middlesex grand jury including in their present¬ 
ment,*, along with the gin-shops, “ the unusual 
swarms of, sturdy and clamorous beggars” that 
were to be; seen in the. metropolis, and also “ the 
bold and frequent robberies in the streets”—“ a, 


wickedness,” they add, “ that till within these few 
years was unheard of aqiong us.” It was not till 
the year 1736 that lamp-posts and glass lamps 
were ordered to he put up in the city, and the 
lamps to be kept burning ulHlie year through from 
sunset till sunrise- "Till this time,’* observes 
Maitland, “the streets of.London were perhaps 
»wurse illuminated by night than those of any other 
gre&t city, which was entirely owing t« bad ma¬ 
nagement; for, the same being lighted by con¬ 
tract, the contractors wore annually obliged to pay 
to the city the^um of six hundred pounds for the 
liberty of lighting Who same.” These contractors, 
it seems, kept about a thousand lamps burning til] 
twelve o’clock lor a hundred and seventeen nights 
in the year, where the householders did not chouse 
to hang out their own lights, receiving from each 
householder whose door they thus ilhufflinated the 
sum of six ^hillings annually. But after a few 
years we find the. old complaint of the insecurity of 
the streets as loud'as ever. One day in April, 
1744, it is related, a hand of desperadoes, to the 
number of about twenty, attacked St. Martin’s 
roundhouse about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
armed with cutlasses,* bludgeons, and pistols, with 
the design of rescuing some of their comrades.; 
nor could they be dispersed till a party of the 
horse-guards had been sent for. A few months 
after wc read of an active peace-officer, who lmd 
distinguished himself in the pursuit of tho perpe¬ 
trators of some recent n>fd>cric.s, being assailed in 
the open street by twelve villains armed with cut¬ 
lasses and two with pistols, and fired at and 
wounded by them. “ The gang,” says Maitland, 
“ w ho committed these robberies were so insolent 
that they went to the houses of peace-officers, made 
them beg pardon for endeavouring to do their duty, 
and promise not to molest them. Some, whose 
lives they threatened, were obliged to lie in Bride¬ 
well for their safety.” In an address to the king 
this same year the lord mayor and aldermen repre¬ 
sent “ that divers confederacies of great numbers 
of evil-disposed persons, armed with bludgeons, 
pistols, cutlasses, ithd other dangerous weapons, 
infest not only the private lanes and passages, but 
likewise the public streets and places of usual con¬ 
course, and commit most daring outrages upon the 
persons of your majesty’s good subjects whose 
ail'airs oblige them to puss through the streets, by 
terrifying, robbing, and wounding them; and these 
facts arc frequently perpetrated at such times as 
were heretofore deemed hours of security;” and 
“ that the officers of justice have been repulsed in 
the performance of their duty, some of whom have 
been shot at, some wounded, and others murdered, 
in endeavouring to discover and apprehend the 
said persons; by which means many are intimidated 
from duly executing their offices, and others put in 
manifest danger of their lives.” The evil, however, 
continued unabated for some years after this. It was 
in 1751 that the celebrated Henry Fielding, thin 
holding the office of a justice of peace for West¬ 
minster, published his “ Inquiry into the Causes of 
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the late Increase of Robbers, &c., with some Pro¬ 
posals for Remedying this growing Evil.” Fielding 
begins this treatise by observing that the great in¬ 
crease of robberies that had taken place'within a few 
years of the time when he wrote, though already .be¬ 
come so flagrant, did mot seem to have yet arrived 
at the height it was likely to attain. “ In fact,” he 
says, “ I make no doulk but that the streets of this- 
town, and the roads leading to it, will shortly be im¬ 
passable without the utmost hazard; nor arc we 
threatened with seeing less dangerous gangs of 
rogues among us than those which Jjbe Italians call 
the banditti_What, indeed, nurfnot the public ap¬ 

prehend when- they are informed, as an unquestion¬ 
able fact, that there are at this time a great gang of 
rogues, whose number falls little short of a hundred, 
who are incorporated in one body, have officers and 
a treasury,Stud have reduced theft and robbery 
into a regular system ? There arc of this society, 
men who appear in all disguises, and mix in 
most companies.”* And in a subsequent page we 
find the following statements: “ How long have we 
known highwaymen reign in this kingdom after 
they have been publicly known for such? Have 
not some of these committed robberies in open 
daylight, in the sight of many people, and have 
afterwards rode solemnly and triumphantly through 
the neighbouring towns without anydungcr or mo¬ 
lestation ? This happens to every rogue who is 
become eminent for his audaciousness, and is 
thought to be desperate; and it is in a more par¬ 
ticular manner the case of great and numerous 
gangs, many of which have for a long time com¬ 
mitted the most open outrages in defiance of the 
law. Officers of justice have owned to rne that 
they have passed by such with warrants in their 
pockets against them without daring to apprehend 
them; and, indeed, they could not be blamed for 
not exposing themselves to sure destruction; for 
it is a melancholy truth, that at this very day a 
rogue no sooner gives the alarm, within certain 
purlieus, than twenty or thirty armed ruffians are 
found ready to come to his assistance.”! And all 
this went on notwithstanding a frequency of exe¬ 
cutions, a destruction of life by the arm of the 
law, that of itself seems to us now to belong to the 
horrors of a state of semi-barbarism; when, to 
adopt Fielding’s own expression, cartloads of our 
fellow-creatures were once in every six weeks car¬ 
ried to slaughter.! 

But we must not allow such statements as these 
to carry us too far in pur conclusions as to the ge¬ 
neral condition of the people at this time. We 
must not, out of a few particular facts, too hastily 
make up for ourselves a picture of the whole de¬ 
partment of the social system to which they belong ; 

1 Inquiry, p. 3. f Id. p. 94. $ Id. p. 127. 
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still less must we from sqch facts relating to one 
department draw our inferences as to all the others. 
Facts that arc remarkable and exceptional are more 
apt to be recorded and commented upon by con¬ 
temporary writers than such as more truly repre¬ 
sent the ordinary course in which things proceed; 
and the same fact has not the same meaning, docs 
not imply the same concomitants, at different 
epochs. Hence the difficulty, indeed the im¬ 
possibility, of getting at a complete view of the. 
state of society in any past age, even with the aid 
of the amplest statistical information. WcJook at 
it only as it were through so mapy long narrow 
tubes irregularly disposed, which permit us to see 
each of them little more than the small insulated 
portion of the held that chances to be directly op¬ 
posite to it. Doubtless, what is strictly and dis¬ 
tinctively to be called civilization has now been car¬ 
ried to a very considerably higher point in this 
country than it had arrived at by the middle of the 
last century: that is to say, along with a greatly 
improved condition of all material and mechanical 
arrangements, the moral dominion of law and order 
is more firmly established; crimes of violence, and 
violence in every shape, have diminished; human 
life has come to be held on all hands in higher 
estimation; great economical irregularities, such us 
famines and pestilences, have been much reduced in 
frequency and in severity; the general rate of mor¬ 
tality has been lessened ; in short, the whole system 
of circulation upon which our existence as a com¬ 
munity depends has been brought to act both with 
more freedom and with more efficiency. But our 
existence as a community is a different thing from 
our existence either as individuals or as families; 
and an advance in civilization is not necessarily 
the same thing with an advance either in happiness 
or in virtue. It does not even follow, as a matter 
of course, that, with a more submissive obedience 
to the law, and with actually a lower* amount of 
wlmt the law calls crime, we are in a more healthy 
condition, either socially or politically. With less 
crime there may he more vice; the spirit of le¬ 
gality, to borrow a phrase from the theologians, 
may have weakened the spirit of liberty. At the 
same time, while it is but fair to the past to keep 
these possibilities in mind, it would be the most 
fatal of all errors to assume that liberty and order, 
civilization and morality, might not all exist in the 
highest degrees together and in harmony. And 
certainly, in the case immediately before us—the 
comparison between our present condition and that 
of our' ancestors of the earlier part of the last, 
century,—it would be veTy difficult to show that 
the higher degree of morality and liberty really 
went along with the lower degree of civilization 
and order. ■ ■ 
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55 Julius C/Ksau lands in Britain; gains several 

Littles, and returns the same year to Gaul . 28,29 
54 Julius Cresar lands a second time in Britain; 
lights Ciissivelhmmis; forces the passage of 
tin: Thames; takes .the capital of Cassivul- 
launns; appoints a yearly tribute, and again 
returns to Gaul.110-33 

A.l). 

43 Aulus Plautius lands in Britain; defeats Ca- 
ractacus and Togudumnus, and compels 
some of the tribe's to submit. Claudius 1 
arrives in Britaiu, receives the submission of 
some of the tribes, and returns to Rome, after 
Lung in the island six months . . 39,40 

50 Ostorius Scapula, proprietor, arrives in Britain; 
carries on the war nine years; erects forts and 
lines; defeats the Sceni, captures Caractacus, 
and sends him to Rome . . . 40-42 

59-G1 Paulus Suetonius takes Mona (Anglesey). Bo- 
adicea defeats the Romans, and is afterwards 
defeated by Suetonius, and poison? lnjrself 43, 44 
75-78 Julius Frontinus suMues die Silnres . . id. 

■ Agricola completes the conquest of South 
Britain, and reconquers Mona ... 45 

79 He pursues his operations in the south-west. . id. 

80,81 Agricola’s wall; erects a chain of forts from 
Solway Frith to the Friths of Clyde and 
Forth. id. 

82 Agricola subdues t^e Novantas, Selgov®, and 

Damuii, and clears die south-west of Scot¬ 
land .45,46 

83 Crosses the Frith of Forth, and defeats die Cale¬ 

donians ..46 

84 Again defeats them at the Grampians under Gal- 

gacus. Britain discovered to be an island. 
Agricola recalled to Rome by Domitiau . 47 

120 Hadriau arrives in Britain; raises a rampart 
between Solway Frith and the German 

, Ocean ,. id. 

121, He repairs the wall of Agricola ... 49 

138 Lollius Urbicus drives the Caledonians beyond 
the Clyde and Forth, and there fixes the 
140 Roman frontier; erectaa rampart on the line 

of Agricola’s forte .... 47-49 
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183 The Caledonians lay waste the country W-reen • 

the lines of Agricola and the wall of Hadrian 49 
207 Sovorus lauds in South Britain; jjeiielrates into 
Caledonia; builds a wall parallel with diose 
of Agricolu and Hadrian . . .49,50 

211 Hu marches against the Caledonians, hut dies 
at Ehorucum (York). Caracalla yield the 
ground Ix'twcen the Solway and Tyne'an.1 
the Friths of Clyde and Forth to tl«* Caledo¬ 
nians . . '.52 

288 Carausius defeats the Scandiuaviiui and Saxon 
pirates; is made enqieror of Britain, kc. 
Britaiu a naval power . . 53 

297 He is murdered at Eboraeum by Allectus, who 

succeeds him. ul. 

300 Allectus defeated and slain . . . . id. 

306 Constant ins Chlorus dies at Kboracum . . vl. 

337 The Emperor Constantine the Great dies . ul. 

367 The Piets and Scots pillage Augusta (London) 

anil make the iuliahitants slaves . . 53,51 

382 Maximus becomes emperor of Britain, Gaul, 

Spain, and Italy ..... 54 

388 He is defeated and put to death by the Empe¬ 
ror Theodosius the Great. . . . ul. 

395 Theodosius dies, bequeathing the empire of 
the west to Honorius, over whom he appoints 
Stilicho guardian. id. 

Stilicho repels the Piets, Scots, and Saxons . id. 
403 The Roman empire dismembered; part of the 

Roman troops recalled . . . .55 

407 Marcus elected emperor of Britain; dethroned 

and murdered. id. 

Constantine elected emperor of Britain; con. 
quers a great part of Gaul; gives Spain to 
411 his sou Constant*; dies .... id. 
420 The Romans finally abandon Britaiu . • . id. 

428 Leogaire MacNeil, first. Christian King of Ire¬ 
land, began to reign .... 223 
441 The Roman party in Britain jx'tilioii AEtius for 
aid. Gcrmauus, a Gallic bishop, detents the 
Piets 57 

449 Vortigeni calls in the aid of the Saxons under 
Hengist. and Horsa, whom Ire place* in the 
Isle of Thanet.57.38 
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Leogaire MacNeil, first. Chrjrtian king of Ire¬ 
land, dies . ..... 223 

Hengist and Horsa drive out the Piets and Scots. 

Vortigem marries Rowena . . . 140-1 

The Saxous fortify .Thanet. Vortigem is de¬ 
posed, and Yortimer elected king. The 
Saxons massacre the Britons at Stonehenge. 
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Hengist founds in Kent the first Saxon king¬ 
dom .141-2 

470 Riothamus, a king of Cornwall, embarks with 

12,000 British to assist the Gauls . . 142 

477 Ella, tlie Saxon, with his three sons, lands in 
Sussex; defeats the Britons, and founds the 
kingdom of the South Saxons , . . id. 
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510 He dies, having been the first Bretwalda . 145 
527-9 Ercenwine takes possession of Essex, and founds 

the kingdom of the East Saxons . • 142 

547 Iila, the Angle, lands at Flainborough head, 
and, settles between the Tees and the Tyne, 
and founds the kingdom of Bemicia . . * id. 

568 Ceavlin, king of Wessex, begins to reign . 145 

593 Ethelbert, king of Kent, becomes Bretwalda . id. 

616 He dies, and is succeeded as king of Kent by 

his son Eadbald. id. 1 

617 Redwald, king of East Anglia, becomes a Bret¬ 

walda . , .. id. 

The Angles of Bemicia and Deira united, and 
called Northumbrians . . . .142 

' 621 Edilfrid, king of Northumbrian's slain, and 
Edwin, fifth Bretwalda, sudEceds to his king¬ 
dom * • . • . . • • 146 

625 Edwin styled “ Rex Anglorum" . . . id. 

634 Perida, prince of Mercia, and Cadwallader, 
king of North Wales, defeat and slay 

Edwin.147 

•OswfiT^defcats and slays Cadwallader at Hex¬ 
ham . id. 

He is acknowledged Bretwalda . . . id. 

612 He is slain in battle by Penda, and is succeeded 

in his kingdom by Oswy . . .118 

647 The Britons of Cornwall and Devonshire sub- 

. mit to the Anglo-Saxons . . . . M3 

651 The kingdom of Northumbria again divided . 148 

652 Penda ravages Northumberland. Oswy sues 

for peace. The families of Penda and Oswy 
intermarry . . . . ' . .id. 

654 Penda is defeated and slain near York . . id. 

655 Oswy conquers Mercia, and assumes the title of 

Bretwalda. id. 

656 Wulfere made king of Mercia, and becomes 

Bretwalda of puts south of the Humber . id. 

AlchiVid obtains part of Northumbria . . id. 

The yellow plague rages over Britain . . id., 

670 Oswy dies, and Egfrid, his son, succeeds . 149 

Egfrid defeats the Piets .... id. 

679 Egfrid invades Mercia . . . id. 

685 He is slain in a war with llrinle, King of the 

Piets. id. 

737 Ethelbald, king of Mercia, rules the country 

south of the Humber, except Wales . . id. 

742 Wessex again becomes independent. . . id. 

743 Donald III., king of Ireland, begins to reign, 

and continues king until 763 . . . 223 

718 The Danes make their first incursiou into Ire¬ 
land ....... id. 

757 Offa, king of Mercia, makes conquests in Sussex, 

to Kent, aud Oxfordshire; takes part, of Mercia; 

7,94 defeats the Welsh; exacts tribute from the 

Northumbrians; builds a palace at Tam- 
worth; and defeats the Danes, who invade 

« England.149-50 

791 Constantine, a Pictish king, reignB in Scotland 217 
795 Offa the Terrible dies . . * . . 150 

800 Beortric, king of Wessex, is poisoned by his 
wife Eadburglia, who is expelled the king¬ 
dom and the title of queen abolished . . id. 

Egbert becomes king of Wessex; defeats the 
Mercians, and takes possession of their king¬ 
dom ; establishes sub-kings of Kent and East. 

Anglia. id. 

815 The Danes settle in Armagh . , . 223 

825 Egbert subdues Northumbria and makes King 
Earned his vassal; assumes the title of Bret¬ 
walda .151 

830 Ungas, king of Scots, diqfc . . , .217 

832 The Danish pirates land mid ravage the Isle of 

Sheppey.151 

833 They land again aud are fought by Egliert at 

Channouth.152 

894 Egbert defeats the Danes and Britons of Corn¬ 
wall and Devon at Heugsdown Hill • • id. 
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836 Kenneth 11^ Pictish . king of Scots, begins to 

reign . . • 217 

Egliert diefy aud is buried at Winchester -. 152 
Accession of Kthelwulf, who gives Kent, Sus¬ 
sex, and Essex to Atlielstaue . . id. 

843 Kenneth II, acknowledged king of the Piets 

’ and Scots . » . • . . • 217 

-845 Turcesuu, the Dane, proclaimed king •to 11 

Ireland ...... 223 

851 The Danes defeated at Okeley by Ethelwulf 
and Ethel'mid. Barhulf, king of Mercia, is 
slain. The Danes are again defeated at 
Wenbury, in Devon . . . . 152 

853 Ethelwulf goes to Rome and stops a year; 

Alfred, bis son, is anointed king by the 
pope. Ethelwulf marries Judith, daughter 
. of the king of the Franks, and revives the 

title of queen . • . . . 152-2 

He returns to England, and divides the king- ’ 
dam with Ethelbald . . . .153 

857 Ethelwulf dies . . . id. 

Ethelbald succeeds, and. marries his father's 

widow. id. 

859 He dies and is succeeded by Ethelbert . . id. 

Kenneth MacAlpinc, king of Scots, dies at 

Forteviot.21S 

863 Donald III., successor of Kenneth, dies, and is 

succeeded by Constantin# II. . . . id. 

866-7 Ethelbert dies, and is succeeded by Ethelrcd, 

who fights nine battles against the Danes ,. 153-1 
871 Accession of Alfred the Great . . .154 

875 The Danes under Halfden settle Northum¬ 

bria .157 

876 They invade Wessex, land in Dorsetshire, and 

take Wareham. Alfred beats their ships at 
Bca, and they evacuate Wessex . . . id. 

A Saxon fleet destroys the Danish Bliips at the 
mouth oftheKxe. (iulhrun capitulates at 
Exeter, and gives hostages . . . id. 

878 Alfred is surprised at. Chippenham hy the 

Dunes under Guthrun, and is obliged to fly, 
and the Danes overrun Wessex. Alfred 
takes refuge in Athclucy . ■ .153-9 

He fights the battle of Etbaiidune; defeats the 
Danes; aud Guthrun embraces Christianity ; 
and England is then divided between him 

and Alfred.1(50 

Asser made bishop of Shcrbuni . • . .1(51 

879 Guthrun the Dane baptized. An army of pa¬ 

gans land aud winter at Fulham . . id. 

882 Constantine 11., king of Scots, is defeated and 

slain by the Danes . . . . . , .219 

Accession and dethronement of Hugh, king of 
Scots , * . . . . id. 

Alfred gains a naval victory over the Danes • 162 
885 He gains another naval victory, and the same 
year he drives the Danes from before Ro¬ 
chester, and compels diem to retreat to their 
ships . . . . . . . id. 

88G He rebuilds and fortifies London . . . id. 

The Danes besiege Paris during this and the 
two following years , , ; , id. 

893 Grig aud Etha,. kings of Scots, dethroned, and 

Donald IV. succeeds . . . . *219 

893-6 Tire Danes invade England and land at Rom¬ 
ney Marsh. Another division under Hast- " 

ing land at Milton. The Danes of England 
rise in their favour; Alfred defeats'them at 
Famham; he raises the siege of Exeter.' 
Ethelred, earl of the Mercians, takes Hosting 
prisoner, whom Alfred liberates. The Danes 
are routed at Bpttington and in various other 
897 battles. Hasting, abandoned by his followers, 

leaves England. . , ... 162,3,4 

901 Alfred dies at the age of-fifty-three,-and'is 

buried at Winchester . *' > . 1/57 

Edward and Ethel wild dispute the succession 
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the lutteT flies to Danelagh, anti becomes 
king of the Danes . . . 

Donald IV., king of Scots, killed m battle near 
Fortevlot, and is succeeded by Constan¬ 
tine 111. , . . * . ... 

Ethelwald is slain in battle by Edward. 

Edward gains a signal victory over the Danes* 
Ethelrcd dies, and leaves the care of Mercia to 
nis widow Ethelfleda; rhe drives the Danes 
out of Derby and Leicester, compels many 
of tlie tribes to submit, and takes the wife of 
the Welsh king prisoner .... 
Ethelfleda dies; Is succeeded in Mercia by 
Edward, who dies, and is succeeded by 

* Atbclstane.. 

’ Accession* of Athelstaue; reduces nearly all 

Wales; compels the Welsh to pay tribute, 
and drives (lie Cornish out of Devon . ' . id. 

North Britain called for the first time Scotland 218 
Athelstunc defeats Anlaf the Dane, and Con¬ 
stant ine, king of Scots, at Dnmnaburgh; 
assumes the title, of king of the Anglo-Saxons 168 
He dies, ami is buried at Malmsbury . .171) 

Anlaf again invades England; takes a great, 
part; Edmund Atlieliug regains possession 
of it . . . . . . . id. 

Constantine 111., king of Scots, becomes abbot 
of the Culdee* of St. Andrew’s, and Mal¬ 
colm I. succeeds.219 

Kenneth is murdered by Fcncllu at. Fettercaim 220 
Edmund Alluding expels Dimmail, king of 
Cumbria, and gives the country to the king 
of Scots; puts out. the eyes of Durnnail's 
sons; is stabbed by Leol'; dies, and is buried 
at Glastonbury ..... 

Accession of Kdred. The Danes again infest. 
England ; ure lvateu; Edred obliges the 
Daucs of England to pay a fine, and incor¬ 
porates Northumbria with the rest of the 
kingdom; he dies . . . .170-1 

The Danes of Ireland embrare Christianity . 223 
Malcolm I., king of Scots, is killed, and suc¬ 
ceeded by Indulf . ■ • . .219 

Accession of Edwy; appoints'Edgar sub-regu- 
lus of pait of England; marries Elgiva; 
Dunstan insults him, and is banished. The 
Northumbrians and Mercians rise and de¬ 
clare Edgar king of England uortli of the 
Thames . . ... 172 

Dunstan returns. * Egilva cruelly treated and 
murdered ...... id. 

9 Edwy dies, and is succeeded by Edgar. Dun- 

stau is made urchbishop of Canterbury . id. 
Edgar is styled emperor of Albion and king of 

England ..173 

He causes the extirpation of wolves . . id. 

Indulf, king of Scots, killed at. the Itatlle of the 
Bauds, and is succeeded by DutT . .219 

Edgar issues a new coinage. Athehvold mar¬ 
ries Elfrida; he is murdered; Edgar mar¬ 
ries the widow .173 

Duff, king of Scots, is assassinated, and Culen 
succeeds ... . '• . • 219 

Culen is killed in battle, and is succeeded by 

Kenneth III.220 

Kenneth overcomes Umiwallon, king of Strath¬ 
clyde, at. the 1 tattle of Vacornar, and iucor- 

• porates his kingdom with the rest of Scotland 218 

Edgar dies, and is buried at Glastonbury . 173 

Accessiou of Edward the Martyr . .171 

He is murdered near Corfe Castle by an attend¬ 
ant of Elfrida . * • • .175 

Ethelred 1 is crowned at Kingston by Duustan . id. 
'Southampton is plundered and its inhabitants 
taken for slaves by Sw.eyn, a prince of Den¬ 
mark, Who afterwards tabes Chester, London, 
and attacks many other places . . 


nc 
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991 The Danes ravage all Itetween Ipswich and 

Malden, and slay Hurl Hrithnoth 176 

992 A large Heel is collected at London, but Alfric, 

the principal commander, goes over to the 
Danes; the eyes of Elfggr, his son,tire put 

• out by Ethelrcd ... . . id. 

993 A Danish host land and Take Bamborough 

Castle by storm. id. 

, 994 Swoyu, king of Denmark, and Olave, king of 

• Norway, ravage the south, and are bought off 

• by the payment of 16,009 pom ids of silver . id. 

998 Ethelred prepares a large fleet . . . 177 

1601 The Danes again land ami ravage the whole 

country,; they are paid 24,000/. to deport. 

The l)ajn*gehl becomes prnmueut . , id. 

1002 Ethelred marries Emma, the Flower of Nor¬ 
mandy, the sister of Duke Richard . . id. 

Nov. 13. The Danes throughout England are 
massacred in the feast of St. Brice; Gunhilda, 
sister of Sweyn is murdered . . -. id. 

Nweyti invades England; hunts ne^i; Exeter, 
which city he plunders ami ravages Wilt- 

shin 1 .178 

. 1003 Malcolm IT. of Scothunl defeats and slays 

Kennct the Grim, at. the battle of Monivaird 221 
The Danes take, plunder, and burn Norwich, 
ami destroy the other towns in Norfolk, Suf¬ 
folk, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and 

Lincolnshire.179 

Bryan the Brave, king of 1 reland, logins to reign 223 
1001 The Danes return to the Baltic . . . 178 

1006 Sweyn again ravages the kingdom, and is paid 

36,000/. to retire . ...» id. 

1008 A large fleet.is built and equipped, but rendered 
useless by treachery of the commanders; 
Wplfhoth hikes twenty and ravages the south 
coast, arid eighty are destroyed by a storm . 178 9 

1009, The Danes called “Thurkill’s host" land in 

1010, England and ravage the country; Alphege, 

1011 Archbishop of Canterbury, defends that, city, 

but it in taken and the archbishop is mur¬ 
dered ....... 179 

Thurkill accepts 48,000/. nml the cession of 
some counties, and enters the service of 

Ethelred *. id. 

The Dam s under Sweyn sail up the Humber, 
and lauding, devastate the country; many 
counties submit, and some of the Thanes do 
homage to him. Ethelrcd retires to Nor¬ 
mandy .179,180 

1013 Sweyn is declared “ Full King of England.” 

He dies suddenly at, Gainsborough, and 
Ethelred returns, but Canute is declared king 
by his Danish followers . . . .180 

1011 Bryan the Brave, king of Ireland, is killed by 
the Danes at. the battle of Chmturf, and if 
succeeded by Malachi .... 223 

1016 Ethelred dies, and Edmund Ironside is chosen 

king by the Saxons. Euglaud is again di¬ 
vided, Canute reigning over the north and 
Edmund the south. Edmund dies suddenly 180 

1017 Canute succeeds to the whole kingdom of Eng¬ 

land ; murders all the Saxon princes he can, 
except Edmund and Edward, who are sent to 
Sweden; lie marries Emma, the widow of 
Ethelred; engages in foreign wars . . 180-1 

1019 Compels the Cumbrians and Scots to submit 181 

1020 Eadulf cedes to Malcolm, king of Scots, part 

of his dominions called Lodonia . . 221 

1022 Malachi, king of Ireland, dies . , . 223 

1030 Canute goes on a pilgrimage to Itouie; visits 
Denmark ; and after two years' ubsmee re¬ 
turns to England .... 182-3 

1033 Malcolm II., king of Scots, dies, and is Suc¬ 

ceeded by Duncan. . . , . 23J 

1034 Robert, Duke of Normandy, dies . . .192 

1035 Canute dies and is buried at Winchester . 184 
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The Wittenagcmote declare that the, kingdom 
shall be divided between Harold and Hordi* 
Canute ...... 184 

Hardiconuto remains in Denmark; Edward 
landj, but returns to Normandy; Alfred lands 
at Heme Bay, add is received hy Earl God¬ 
win; he is captured and cruelly treated; he 

dies.185 

Harold is declared full king over all the Island id. 

1039 Duncan, king of Scots, is murdered at Bothgou- 

aiian by, Macbeth, who succeeds to the 
throne '.2$ 1-2 

1040 Harold dies and is buried at Westminster. Har- 

dicanute arrives in England, and is accepted 


asking . . . r ‘ . 186 

1042 He dies at a feast, and is buried at .Winchester id. 

Accession. of Edward the Confessor . . id. 

He marries Editlm, the daughter of Earl God¬ 
win .187 


1043 The Danes, under King Magnus, threaten to 

invade England, but retire . . .188 

1044 Sweyrt**ii'., son of Earl Godwin, violates an 

abbess' and is exiled; he becomes a pirate 
and murders his cousin Beorn; he jspar- 
doned and restored to his government. . 180 

1051 A retainer of Eustace, Count of Boulogne, kills 

an Englishman at Dover, and the count and 
bis followers are driven out; Earl Godwin is 
disgraced; he flies to Flanders; his sons 
Harold and,LcoA/in go to Ireland . .191 

Edward seizes the jewels hnd money of his 
Queen Editha, and confines her in tire mo¬ 
nastery of Wherwell; William, Duke ofNor- 
mandy, visits England at the king's invita¬ 
tion .191-2 

1052 Earl Godwin lands on the south coast; he anti 

his sons Harold and Leofwin sail up the 
Thames and stop at Southwark; the Nor¬ 
mans and French are banished : the queen set 
at liberty; Wilnot, one of the sons, and 
Haro, a grandson of the earl, are given as 
hostages, and sent to Normandy; Sweyn is 
hanished and goes on a pilgrimage to Jerusa¬ 
lem ; the Saxon authority is rendered supreme 193 
Earl Godwin dies at Windsor, and is succeeded 
in his titles and possessions by Harold, his 
eldest son.194 
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1054 Siward, Earl of Northumbria, defeats Mae- 
1 beth near Dunsiuane .... id., 222 

1056 Dee. 5. Macduff and Malcolm defeat and slay 

Macbeth*.222 

1057 April 3. Lulack, successor of Macbeth, is de¬ 

feated and slain at the battle of Eassie by 

i Malcolm III. ,. id. 

1059 The Eorl Algar dies . . . .194 

1063 HanJld with his brother Tostig overconie»the 
Welch, who decapitate their king Griffith, 
and send his head to Harold; the Welch 
give hostages and engage to pay the ancient 
tribute . . _ . . , .195 

Edward, the outlaw, arrives in London and dies 
soon after, and is buried in St. Paul's . id. 

1004 Turlogh becomes king of Ireland . ( . .223 

1065 Harold is wrecked on the French const; is taken 
prisoner ? is ransomed by the Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy ; Harold swears to aid W illiam to get 
possession of the English crown after Ed¬ 
ward’s death.198-9 

Tostig is expelled from Northumbria, and 
Morcar is appointed Earl in his stead; lie flies 

to Bruges.200 

Nov. 30. Harold arrives in London . ’ , 201 
•1066 Jan. 5. Edward the Confessor dies and is buried 

at Westminster.203 

Harold is proclaimed king; the foreign fa¬ 
vourites are dismissed; Duke William de¬ 
mands by his ambassadors the fulfilment of 
Harold's oath; he refuses; the Pope sanc¬ 
tions the invasion of England . . 206-7 

Tostig ravages the Isle of Wight and the coast 
of Lincolnshire ; sails up the Humber, blit is 
lieaten off; Hardrada, king rtf Norway, in¬ 
vades England, and with Tostig defeats Earls 
Morcar and Edwin, and takes York ; Harold 
lights and beats them at •Stamford bridge, and 
Hardrada and Tostig are slain . ' . 208-9 

Sept. 28. The Normans land at Bulverbithe, 
march to Hastings, and form a fortified 

camp.210 

They ravage tlie surrounding country . ,211 

Harold arrives in London from the north, and 
in six days marches against, the Normans . 209 

dct. 14. The battle of Hastings; Harold is 
slain ..212-15 
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William fakes Dover Casllc . . . 359 

Edgar. Atholing is declared king, and Earls 
‘ Edwin and Morcar appoiufed to military 

command.360 

William marches to Southwark; ravages fhe 
country; Edgar surrenders the crown to him; 
a fort, afterwards the Tower of London, built 
* by William . . ... . .361 

Coronation of William in Westminster Abbey 362 
William holds his court at Barking, where lie 
receives Edgar Atheling . . . . id, 

A castle is built at Winchester . . . 363 

1067 March. William goes over to Normandy, leav¬ 
ing Odo in command with certain council¬ 
lors . » . . . . .364 

Insurrection in Kent; Dover Cas^e is attacked; 

Count Eustace, of Boulogne, ertmes over, but 
retires....... 365 

Edric rises in Herefordshire; the sons of Harold 
invade England from Ireland; arc repulsed; 
the English rise in several parts . .' . id. 

Dec. 6. William embarks at Dieppe for Eng¬ 
land ..366 
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Keeps his Christmas in London; the Saxon laws 
to lie observed.366 

1068 William besieges and takes Exeter, and builds 

a castle there; he is crowned with bis Queen 
Matilda at York, by Archbishop Aldrcd . id. 
Harold’s sons again invade England; are de¬ 
feated and seek refuge in Denmark . . 367 

William extends his conquests to Devonshire, 
Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and Oxford, 
and many fortified cities .... id. 
Earls Edwin and Morcar raise the people in 

the uurth.368 

William marches and gives them battle on the 
Ouse, aud defeats them; he takes York and 
builds a citadel . . > . . 369 

Aldred, Archbishop of York, curses William . id. 
Edgar Atheling and lus family fly to Scot¬ 
land ...... id., 534 

Several Norman followers of William abandon 
England . . ... . . 370 

He sends his queen .back to Normandy . . id. 

1069 William traises the siege of York ami erects a 

second castle. Robert de Coniine attacks 
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and lakes Durliam, but lie and bis followers 
are destroyed in the night \ . . 37(1 

1072 William advances into Scotland; subdues Mab- <378 

colm 111:, who meets and gives hostages to J531 
William,' and does homage nf, Abernethy . 1530 

1073 Aug. The Danes under Osbourn invade Eng¬ 

land ; land at the Ouse ; are joined by Edgitf 
A,theling; they besiege York; the Normans 
burn the city and catliedr:.l,aud3000ofmem 
are destroyed . -. . . .371 

William retakes York, and Edgai'ilies again to 

Scotland ‘.372 

William lays waste Northumbria; Egelwin, 
Bishop ol Durham, retires to Lindisfame; 

* Durham is taken by William and fortified . 373 
He is nearly lost on bis way to York . . id. 

The conquered country partitioned out to Nor¬ 
mans .374, 3 

Earls Edwin and Morcar'are admitted to their 

estates.373 

William enters Chester without resistance . id. 
Hugh the Wolf, Karl of Chester, invades North 
Wales and builds Hlmddlan Castle . . 376 

Hcreward raises uu insurrection in Lincolnshire, 
Huntingdon, and Cambridge. Edwin and 
Morcar fly from William; the former is 
killed and Morear joins Hereward; the Eng¬ 
lish make a fortified camp in the Isle of Ely ; 
William besieges them for three months; the 
monks of Ely betray the camp; the English 
surrender, bnf Hereward escapes; lie ailer- 
wards takes the oath of allegiance to Wil¬ 
liam . 376,7, ft 

William takes with him an English army and 

reduces Maine.379 

Edgar Atlicliug goes to lloueu to William . 380 
Some of the Norman barons raise an insurrec¬ 
tion at Norwich; the Karl of Norfolk is de¬ 
feated; Norwich Castle surrenders; William 
besieges Dol in Brittany unsuccessfully ; he 
returns to England .... 3S1,2 
Earl Waltheof is executed near Winchester . 382 

. The abbot of Croyland is ac cused of idolatry 
and degraded .. id. 

1077-9 Robert of Normandy, William’s eldest son? 
claims that province; be is refused; lie revolts 
and attacks the Castle of Rouen; retires to 
Le. Perche; again demands Normandy; is 
again refused; he goes to the French court; 
ravages Normandy; VY illiam besieges him in 
the Castle of (iesborny : is wounded by 
Robert; lie abandons the siege; Robert is 
reconciled to the king .... 3S1 

1079 Malcolm 111. makes an inroad intoNortliumbrr- 

■ laud . . . . 

1080 Robert is sent to command against the Scots, 

hut effects nothing . . . . . 336 

Robert, finally leaves the king . . . 384 

Liulf having been robbed by Gilbert and other 
retainers of the Bishop of Durliam, raises an 
insurrection; the people meet at Gateshead; 
they fire the church; Gilbert is put to death; 
the bishop and his retinue are slain . . 384, 5 

1082 Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, is sent by the king 
to against the insurgents; lays waste the coun- 

1085 try; Odo aspires to the Popedom and leaves 

England. § • .385 

William arrests him at the Isle of Wight and 
sends him prisoner to Normandy . . 386 

Queen Matilda dies . . . ... id. 

The Danes again appear upon the coast, but re¬ 
turn . . . > :v. • id. 

Sueno and his son Harold of Denmark die . id. 

Canute succeeds to the Danish throne and pre- 
res with Olaf, king of Norway, to invade 
igland; imprisons his brother Sleswic; the 
invasion is abandoned . . • « 386,7 
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The Dane-gold again laid on by the king . 387 
He enlists many foreign soldiers; lays waste the 
lauds near the sea-shore; encourages com¬ 
merce . id. 

William and Henry, the king’s sous,disagree . id. 
The king lays waste a circumference of ninety 
miles in Hampshire to matfe a hunting ground 387 
He enacts the forest laws .... 388 
1086 The king assembles all bis vassals at Salisbury, 
who again take the oath of allegiance and do 
homage . . . . • .id. 

The king then departs for the continent with his 
sons William and Henry, 1o lay siege to 
Mantes. id. 


July. Tnrlo(ffl, (^ng of Ireland, dies at Kinkora 458 

1087 July. William lays siege to Mantes; is taken 
and burned: lie receives an injury by Ins 
horse stumbling; lie is carried to Rouen; 
removes to the monastery of St. (i err as; libe¬ 
rates state prisoners; IsHpiealbes Normandy 
to Robert, and gives 5090/. of silverjjo Henry 389 
Sept. 9. Death of William the Conqueror . id. 
His body is carried to Caen and is buried in St. 

Stephen's church ..... 390,1 
Sept. 26. William Rufus is crowned at West¬ 
minster by Lanfruiic, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury .392 

He again imprisons the English state prisoners 
liberated by his father .... 392,3 
The Bishop of Raysux raises an insurrection in 
England in favour of Robert of Normandy . 391 
The Normans are defeated at sea; Rufus cal Is- 
the Saxons together; besieges Odo, the bishop, 
in Pevensey Castle; lYvensey and Roches¬ 
ter Castles are surrendered to the king, and 
Odo departs from Eugland, and the insurrec¬ 
tion is quelled . . > • . 391,5,6 

1089 Archbishop Laiifranc dies; Rufus seizes the 

revenues of Canterbury .... 396 

1090 The Norman barons rebel against Robert and 

take many of his castles: they arc garrisoned 
by Rufus; Henry assists Robert, and the 
adherents of Rufus are expelled; Henry 
gains some castles ; Henry throws Conan, the 
leader of the Rebellion, over the battlements 
of a high tower ..... 396,7 

1091. Jan. Rufus lands in Nurnuiudy at the head of 
an English army ; a peace is concluded and 
Rufus retains many towns; Rufus and 
Robert attack Henry and lay siege to Mount 
St. Michael, which lie evacuates mid retires 

into Brittany . 397, 8 

Rufus engages in a war with Malcolm III. of 
Scotland; Rufus lays the foundation of a 
castle at Carlisle: and colonises that part; (398 
Rufus requires Malcolm to appear ul Glou-,/536 
coster and ib> homage, which is refused . [537 
Malcplm does homage; Kdgrr Alluding comes 
to England and lives in the court of Rufus . 398 
Nov. 13. Malcolm III. and his son Edward 
killed at the siege of Alnwick Castle . 399,537 
Nov. 16. Queen Margaret his wife, the sister 
of Edgar Articling, dies . , . 399,538 

1091 Donald Bain seizes the throne of Scotland . 538 
May. Duncan offers to swear fealty to Rufus ; 

invades Scotland ; drives Donald Bain from 
the throne and becomes king . . . id. 

1094-5 The Welch invade the English border; Iwsiege . 
and take Mpntgomery Castle, and overrun 
Cheshire, Shropshire, and Herefordshire, and 
reduce the Isle of Anglesey; Rufus marches 
against them ; goes into Wales, but retreats; 
orders the erection of forts along the frontier 399 
Mowbray, Karl of Northumberland, enters into 
a conspiracy against Rufus to place Stephen 
on the throne; the king marches against him ; 
besieges him in Bamborough Castle; he is 
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lakcn prisoner; iiis wile delivers up the 
castle; the conspirefiors arc variously pu¬ 
nished ^ ... . . . 400 

1094 Ireland is divided between Murtach, son of 

Kiity Turlogh, and Doranal MacLochlin . 459 

1095 Donald Bain caiwes the assassination of Dun¬ 

can, and again Becomes king of Scotland . 538 
He expels'all foreign settlers, and abolishes all 
innovations on the customs of the country . id, 

1096 Robert resigns Normandy to Rufus for a sum' 

of money . . . . . .*• 400 

He sails to take possession of it . , . 401 

1097 Edgar Atheliug marches into Scotland . . 538 

1098 Defeats Donald liaiu, and places his nephew 

Edgar on the throne **. . . ul. 

1099 The toTjmi of Mans is delivered up to Rufus 

by the Lord of La Flechc . . . 401 

July 15. Jerusalem is captured by the Cru- 
sadero.407 

1100 Helie besieges Mans; Rufus instantly repairs to 

Bag&ur; Maus is surrendered; Rufus is 
wounded; lie ravages the country and re¬ 
turns to England . . . . . 401 

May, Richard, son of Duke Robert, is killed 
'by an arrow in the New Forest. , .id. 

Aug. 1. Rufus is slain by an arrow in die New 
Forest, shot by Sir Walter Tyrrell, who flies 
to Normandy, and afterwards departs for the 
Holy Land . • . , . .403 

Rufus is buried in Winchester Cathedral . id. 
Henry attempts to Beite the treasures in Win¬ 
chester Castle; is opposed by Robert de 

Breteuil ..404 

Aug. 5. Accession of Henry L; he is crowned 
in Westminster Abbey by Maurice, bishop 

of London.. 

Henry grants a charter of liberties; restores the 
rights of the church ; anil promises to restore 
the laws of Edward the Confessor . . 406 

Nov. 11. Henry marries Maud, daughter of 
Malcolm, king of Scots . . . .406,7 

He expels the favourites of Rufus . . . 407 

1101 Ratf Flamliard, bishop of Durham, escapes 

from the Tower of London and goes to Nor¬ 
mandy . id. 

Robert, prepares to invade Englaiid . . 408 

The English fleet desert to Mm; he lands at 
Portsmouth ; peace is concluded, and Henry 
cedes all his castles in Normandy to Robert 409 
Henry goes to war with some of his barons; 
siege of Arundel Castle; of Bridgcnorth; 
it is captured; capitulation of Shrewsbury . id. 
Robert comes to England, and is made pri¬ 
soner . . .- . . . . 410 

Robert is liberated and returns to Normandy . id. 

1102 Sibylla, the wife of Robert, dies . . . id. 

1103 Murtach, uue of the kings of Ireland, is defeated 

by MacLochlin the other king, at Cobha, in 
Tyrone ... . . . .459 

. 1106 Henry invades Normandy; lays siege to Ten- 
chebray; Robert marches to its relief; is de¬ 
feated and taken prisoner, and Normandy 
'falls into the possession of Henry . , 410-12 

Edgar Atheliug is taken prisoner at thfe same 
place; is brought to England, and a pension 
is allowed him . .. , . .411 

Duke Robert is committed to prison for life; 
he attempts to escape; is blinded by order 
of Henry • , ....... . . id. 

Henry takfes Falaise, aiul thaw secures Wil¬ 
liam, the infant boh of Ilobcrt; commits him 
1 the cu »My of Helie de St Saen . . 412 

1107 Jan. 8. Edgar, king of Sootlaud, dies, and is 

succeeded by Alexander I. . .538 

Cumberland is severed from the' kingdom of 
Scotland, having been bequeathed by Edgar 
to his brother David . , . . id. 
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U09 July 30. Turgot is consecrated M4hop of St. 

Andrew’/by the Archbishop of. York . 539 

11.10 Matilda, the daughter of Henry, affianced to 
Henry emperor of Germany, and a tax 
laid on the country to pay the maTriage 
, portion . . . . . , 412 

The Welsh are defeated ; tind a colony of Fle¬ 
mings established at Haverfordwest . • . id. 

Henry obliges the barons and prelates to swear 
fealty to his son William at Salisbury . 413 

.1113 The King oJ France and Fulk, Earl of Anjou, 
attack the frontiers of Normandy; peace is 
restored . . . . . .412 

1115 Turgot, bishop of St; Andrew' b, dies . * • 539 

1117 Thomas il Rocket, is bom . • * . .446 

1118 Maud the Good, queen of Henry, dies. The 

Earl of Mellcnt, Henry’s chief minister, also 

die.. 

Henry is engaged in a war with his Norman 

barons.,</. 

Baldwin, carl of Flanders, dies of his 

wounds ... id. 

Tlie Order of the Templars founded . . 746 

1119- Murtach, one of the kings of Ireland, dies . 459 

Aug. 20. The battle of Brenvillo fought, be¬ 
tween Heury and Louis, king of France . 413 

1120 Endmcr elected bishop of St. Andrew’s, but is 

not consecrated . . . . 539 

Nov. 25. Henry sots sail from Barfleur for Eng¬ 
land . . . . ■ . . . 414 

The ; Blauche-nef, the ship in which Prince 
William embarked, is wrecked and all 
perish. . . ... . . 415 

Tlie Norman barons again revolt . , , 41 <5 

Henry marries Alice, daughter of Geoflry,duke 
of Louvain. , id. 

1121 MacLochlin, king of all Ireland, dies . . 459 

1124 The Emperor Henry V. dies . . . 410 

Robert, Prior of Scone, is made bishop of St. 
Andrew s, and consecrated by tlie Arch¬ 
bishop of Fork . ‘ , . . . 53H 

April 27. Alexander L, king of Scotland, dies, 
and is succeeded by David, carl of Cum- 
v borland. .id. 

1126 Matilda, the widow of the Emperpr Henry V., 

and daughter of Ileury I., is declared the 
next heir to the throne . . . .416 

Fulk, earl of Anjou, goes to the Holy Land, 
and renounces his government in favour of 
his son, Geofl'ry Plantagenet, . . .417 

1127 Matilda is married- to Geofl’ry Plantagenetat. 

Rouen . . . . . .id. 

Henry causes his barons again to swear to sup¬ 
port, the succession of Matilda; David, king 
of Scots, is the first to do so . . ■ , . 540 

1128 July 27. William of Normandy, the son of 

Robert, dies at St. Omer, of a wound in the 

hand . ..417 

Matilda leaves her husband and comes over to 
England; she retunjs . . . .418 

1133 Matilda is delivered of a son at. Mans, who is 

afterwardsHenry II. of England . . id. 

Henry again causes his barons to swear to sup¬ 
port the succession of Matilda and! her chil¬ 
dren ....... id. 

1133 Geoffry, another son of Matilda, is bom . id. 

1134 William, a third son, is born . . . id. 

1135 Robert: of Normandy dies in Cardiff* Castle , 411 

Nov. 25. Henry is taken sick while in Nor¬ 
mandy • , ... 418 

Dec. 1. He dies, leaving .all' his territories to 
his daughter MUtilda . . . ' . id. 

, His bowels are buried at St. Marys; Rouen, 
and his body brought over -ana buried at 
Reading Abbey . . t td. 

Stephen arrives in Londou, and ns acknow¬ 
ledged king by the citiiens , .« 421 - 
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Dec. 26. He is crowned at Westminster . 422 
He calls a meeting of the baronsltnd clergy at 
Oxford, who swear to obey him*so long as 
lie preserves the church discipline; the pope 
confirms his election us king . . . id. 

Stephen grants u charter of liberties; he allows 
his liarons to fortify tlieir castles » . id. 

1136 Stephen goes to Normandy and is received as 

the lawful successor .... id. 
David, king of Scotland, invades England in 
favour of Matilda; a peace is concluded . 423 
Feb. Henry, Davids son, is created earl of 
Huntingdon; David again invades Eng¬ 
land; a truce is made . . . 423-540 

Turlogh O'Copner, king of Conuaught, is ac¬ 
knowledged king:of all Ireland . . 459 

1137 Robert Earl of Gloucester comes to England; 

swears fealty to Stephen; raises an insurrec¬ 
tion inravour of Matilda; is aided by the 
King of Scots; Norwich and other royal 
castles are taken; Stephen regains them • 423 
Eleanor, daughter of the Duke of Aquitaine, 


is married to Louis VII. of France . . 439 

1138 March. David, king of Scots, invades England 

a third time . . , . . 423-541 

.lime !). Defeuts the English at Clitlierow . 541 
Aug. 22. The battle of the Standard is fought 
at Northallerton . . . . 424-5-6,541 

Stephen seizes Roger, bishop of Surum, and 
Alexander, bishop of Lincoln . . . 426 

Keeps them without, food till their castles are 

given up.427 

Stephen is summoned to appear before the 
pope's legate and a synod of bishops at Win¬ 
chester; but. refuses .... id. 
Dec. Roger, bishop of Sariun, di<js . . 42K 

1139 Peace concluded at Durham between David, 

king of Scots, and Stephen; David made 
earl of Northumberland . . . .511 


Sept. 1. The synod of Winchester dissolved . 428 

Matilda lands in England; Stephen surprises 
her in Arundel Castle; she is allowed tode- 

S rt; the barons of the north and west join 

atilda. ,428 

Stephen defeats the barons at, Ely and other 

places . i.429 

1140 Dermond MacMurrogh, king of Leinster,seizes 
seventeen of his nobility and puts out their 


.. 

Feb. 2. Robert Earl of Ghmcesler takes Ste¬ 
phen prisoner before Lincoln . . . 431) 

March 2. The Bishop of Winchester abandons 
Stephen 1 , and the fallowing day gives his bu- 
riMUction to Matilda in Winchester Cathe¬ 
dral ; she assumes royal authority . . id. 

April 7. Matilda convenes a meeting of 
churchmen, who, the following day, ratify 

her accession. 430-1 

— 9. The deputies from London object; 
Christian, the chaplain of Stephen's queen, 
demands the liberation of the king; the 
legate Winchester excommunicates the adhe¬ 
rents of Stephen .431 

June. Matilda enters London; insults the 
queen and Bishop of Winchester * . id. 

Matilda is driven, from Jxmdon by Queen 


Maud, and retires to Oxford; she-attempts 
to seize the Bishop of Winchester; he forti¬ 
fies his palace; Matilda enters the castle of 
Winchester, and lays siege, to the palace . 432 
1. The bishop besieges Winchester Castle 433 
Sept. 14. Matilda makes her escape from the 
captle, and reaches Devizes Castle; is car- 
* ried as a porpse from that place to Gloucester id. 
Her adherents, the Earl of Gloucester, and 
others, are taken prisoners; bnt the King of 
. Scots escapes amf returns to Scotland, , id., 511 
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Nov. i. Stephen is set at liberty in exchange 
for Robert Earl of Gloucester . . . 433 

Dec. 17. The Bishop of Winchester sum¬ 
mons an ecclesiastical council, wliju Ste- 
. pheu is formally restorerPby them . . 431 

1112 Stephen marches to Oxford) and invests the 

citadel and tires the town, alter three month)’ 
siege . . . . ’ . 

Dec. 20. Matilda-escapes in the snow; is 

* joined by the Earl of Gloucester and her 

* son. Prince Henry, at Wallingford ; Oxford 

Castle surrenders.435 

1113 Stephen is defeated at Wilton by the Earl of 

■’ Gloucester ...... id. 

1117 Matilda's son, ’Prince Henry, is sent back to 

Normandy.• . .id. 

Oet. Robert Earl of Gloucester dies of a fever id. 
Matilda quits England .... id. 

1148 Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, is exiled id. 
The churches'in half (he kingdom are dosed . id, 

1149 Prince Henry lands in Scotland aiufts bud by 

King David at Carlisle, where ho knights 

him.136-151 

David and his boh Henry iuvade England and 
advance to Imncustcr . . . .511 

Thomas ii Recket goes to Rome and obtains a 
prohibition against the anointing of Prince 
Eustace . . ■ « • • .446 

1150 Prince Henry succeeds as duke of Anjou . 436 
Stephen requires tfie Archbishop of Canterbury 

to anoiut. Prince Eustace, his son, hut lie re¬ 
fuses .435 

1151 Ireland is divided between two princes by 

Turlogh O'Connor, after the liable of M'oin- 

mor.459 

Wiiimiid, an adventurer in'Scotland, is taken 
prisoner and has his eyes put out . .511 

Maud, the queen of Stephen, dic»,:unl is buried 
at Fuversham . . . . 438 

1152 Eleanor, wife of Louis VII. of France, is di¬ 

vorced.4 30 

Prince Henry marries her, and attains Poictow, 
Guienne, and Aquitaine . . >. ■ . 436-9 

He lauds in England with an army; lie is incf 
by Stephen at Wallingford; atruce is agreed 

... 

Prince Knstaee dies ..... nt. 
June 12. Henry, son of David, king of Scot¬ 
land, dies.511 

1153 May 21. David, king of Scotland, dies, and 

1 is succeeded by his grandson, Malcolm 
IV. . , . . . . . . 512 

Nov. 7,, A peace is concluded at Winchester 
between Stephen and Prince Henry; the 
latter is adopted ns his son; appointed, his 
successor, and has the kingdom given to hint 
after the king’s death . . . 437 

MacMurrogh, king of Leinster, carries off 
Dergnrviilo, the wife of Tinman O'Ruare . 460 
1151 Prince Henry returns to the continent . . 437-8 

Oct. 25. King Stephen dies, and is buried at 
Fave.rHlmm Mona-tery .... 438 

Dec. Henry arrives in England and enters 
Winchester . . . . . .410 

—19. He is crowned with his queen in West¬ 
minster Abbey by Theobald, archbishop of 
Canterbury 440-1 

' He makes the barons and bishops swear fealty 

to his two sq»s, William and Henry . . 441 

The Earl of Leicester is appointed grand justi¬ 
ciary of the kingdom; a new coinage issued ; 
the foreign companies of adventurers aro ex¬ 
pelled . id. 

The king summons a great council, and ob¬ 
tains their sanction to resume the casth-x 
granted by Stephen and Matilda • . id. > 

Eleven hundred of them arc levelled . . 412 
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At the siege of Bridgenorth Henry’s life is 
saved by Hubert de St. Clair . ■ . . 442 

Cmifiry, Henry's younger brother, lays claim 
to tli<^ earldom of Anjou . . . . id. 

1156 Henry goes to FraUfte and does homage to Louis 

VII. for Normandy, and other provinces . 442,3 
He reduces Anjou and grants Geoffiy a pension 443 
Turlogh O'Connor, king of Ireland, called 
O'Connor the Great, dies, and is succeeded 
by Murtoch O’Lochlin as supreme king . *459 
Thomas 1 fiecket is made chancellor of Eng- ’ 
land, preceptor to the prince, and warden of 
the Tower . . . . . . 446 

1187 Henry invades Wales; he is (kfoated with 
. great loss at Coleshill Forest, he cuts down 
forests f erects forts; the Welsh, after a few 
months, do homage and give hostages . 443 
Malcolm IV. of Scotland resigns at Chester his 
claim to territory north of the Tyne and all 
his right to Cumlierland, and all other pos¬ 
sessions'-in England except the earldom of 
Huntingdon.542 

1158 Malcolm' attends at Carlisle to lie knighted by 

Henry, but quarrels, and returns home . id. 
Geoffry, Henry's younger brother, dies . . 443 

Henry claims Nantes, and takes possession of 
that and several other places at the head of a 

powerful arnjy. id. 

Thomas it Uecket goes as ambassador to Paris. 441 
Henry soon after goes there iri person . . id. 

He commutes (lie personal services of his vas¬ 
sals for a sum, and raises a large army . 444,5 

1159 He embarks for Toulouse with Malcolm, king 

of Scotland, whom lie knights in Franco, i». 

Becket and others .... 445-512 
Malcolm returns to Scotland; his nobles at¬ 
tempt to seize him.542 

Henry tukes Cahors and returns to Normandy 445 

Becket fortifies Cahors; takes three Castles, and 
returns to Nonnandy .... id. 

1160 Peace is concluded between 1-Ieury and Louis. 446 
Constance, queen of France, dies; Louis mar¬ 
ries Adelais, niece of King Stephen; Prince 
Heury is married to Marguret, daughter 

of Louis; Louis exiles the Knights Tem¬ 
plars . id. 

1161. Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, dies . 448 

1162 Thomas a Becket made primate of England , id. 

1163 The Welsh rise in arms, but ure defeated . 451 
Becket lays claim to Rochester Castle and 

other castles and several baronies . . 448 

He excommunicates William de Eynsford,but 
at the command of Heury absolves hipi . id. 
July 1. Malcolm IV. of Scotland renews bis 
homage to King: Heury at Woodstock 

1164 Jan. 25. Becket'and the clergy sign a series 

of articles rendering the clergy subject to 
the civil courts for felony at Clarendon, in 
Wiltshire, called the Constitutions of Cla¬ 
rendon . . . . . . 449 

Becket is cited Indore the council at North¬ 
ampton . . . . . .id. 

Oct. 11. Becket appears before the king with 
hit pastoral staff; is renounced as primate 
by the bishops . . . . .449,450 

He is accused of magic; sentenced to impri¬ 
sonment . . . . 450 

>—26. He leaves Northampton and (lies to 

Giavelines. id. 

He is reinvested by the pope as archbishop . 451 
Henry banishes his relations and friends, and 
seizes his goods and possessions . . id. 

Malcolm IV. fonts the army of Somerled, 
thane of Argyle, who with his son is slain . 543 

1165 Heury commands in person a campaign against 

the Welsh, and commits great cruelties upon 
his hostages.451 
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Dec, 9. Malcolm IV. dies at Jedburgh, and is 
succeeded'hy William the Lion .* . 513 

1166 Insurrection in Brittany. Henry, accompanied 

by William,<king of Scots, passes over and 
reduces the country to submission; he keeps 
• t bis court at Mount St. Michael .451-2,513 
Dec. Murtoch O’Lochlin, king of Ireland, is 
killed in battle, and is succeeded by Rode¬ 
rick O’Connor . ... . . 459 

1167 Henry orders a tax to be levied for the support 

of the war In the Holy Land . . . 452 

May. Beoket excommunicates in flic church of 
Vezeley the supporters of the constitutions of 
Clarendon; and several of the favourites of 
Henry . . ■ ’ • , • .452 

1167 Dermond MacMnrrogh, king of Leinster, ac¬ 
knowledges himself vassal to Henry, at 
Aquitaine, and Henry grants him protection ; 
he comes to England; engages with Richard 
de Clare, carl of Pembroke, called Strong- 
bow, and Maurice Fitzgerald and Robert 
Fitzslephen, for aid. in bis restoration; re¬ 
turns to Ireland . . . . 461-2 

The Empress Matilda dies at Rouen . . 452 

1169 Dermond is defeated by Roderick and O’Ruaro, 

and accepts part of bis former territory as 

O’Ruarc's vassal.462 

Peace is concluded between the kings of Eng¬ 
land and Fraucc; Henry's sous do homage 
for their several fiefs, &c. Marriage is agreed 
between Prince Richard, and Alice, a daugh¬ 
ter of Louis.452 

Dec. 1. Becket lands at Sandwich; proceeds 
to Canterbury . id. 

Excommunicates Ranulf and Robert de Broc 
and the rector of Harrow .... id. 
The excommunicated bishops appeal to the king 454,5 

1170 An English army and the Irjsli,uiuler the com- > 

maiul of Dermond MacMurrogh, besiege 
Wexford, which surrenders . ... 462 

Fitzstephen overcomes the district of Ossnry . id. 

MacMnrrogh is acknowledged king of Lein- , 
ster . . . . . 463 

Maurice Fitzgerald arrives from England. 

Dublin is reduced . . . . id. 

May. Raymond le‘ Gros lands in Waterford; 

he defeats the inhabitants . . . 464 

June 14. Prince Henry is crowned during his 
father's lifetime by the Archbishop of York ; 
William, king of Scots, and David, his son, 
do homage to the prince . . . 453,543 

July 22. A congress is held on the borders of 
Toyraine, when Henry and Becket are. re¬ 
conciled .. id. 

Becket sends into England letters of excommu¬ 
nication against the Archbishop of York and 
the Bishops of London and Salisbury . 454 
Sept. Strongbow embarks at Milford Haven 
with a large force and lands near Waterford; 
the city is attacked and taken; Slrongtyw 
marries Eva, the daughter of MacMurrogh; 

Dublin is taken; Meath is overrun . . 464 

The English slaves in Irelaucl set. at liberty . 465 
Proclamation of Henry for the return of the 
Euglish ...... id. 

The Danes invade Ireland; attack Duhlin, 
but are defeated . . . ’ . . id. 

. Dermond MacMurrogh dies, and Strongbow 
assumes the title of king of Leinster in right _ , 

Of his wife. .id 

Lawrence, archbishop of Duhlin, causes a fcon- 
federacy of native princes under the com* 
maud of Roderick to invest Dublin;.Strong¬ 
bow' cuts his way through the army of 
Roderick, which he routs . 1 - . . 465,6 

Fitzstephen is besieged in Wexford and sur¬ 
renders . . , . . . ; 466 , 
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1170 Stroqgbow repairs to Newnham,, in Gloucester* 

shlif, at the command of Hfcory} he sur* 
renders Dublin and other forts to the king, 
and holds the remainder In subjection to the 
V English crown . . . . .4(1(1 

Becket is murdered in St. Augustine's Church 
Canterbury. 455, (1 

1171 Ock IS. Henry, attended by Strongbow and a 

large army, lands at Crook, near Waterford 4€K» 
Henry receives the submission of many princes 
ami Chieftains, and all Ireland, except 
. Ulster, is subjugated . . . , . 4(17 

1772 April 17. Henry appoints Hugh de Lacy go¬ 
vernor of* Dublin and sails from Wexford, 
and the same day lands at Portfhman, in 

Wales '.. id. 

May. Henry is absolved from the murder of 
Becket by.the pope's legates at Avranches .. 45N 
Prince Henry is again crowned; his consort, 
Margaret, daughter of Louis, of France, is 

crowned with him.467 

Prince Henry demands the sovereignty of either 
England or Normandy • • * . 4G8 

He flies to the French court . . . id. 

Tlie Irish rise against the English . . 54G 

1173 March. Richard and Geoffry,the king's other 

sons, go to the French court, and Queen 
Eleanor abandons her husband, but is re- 
■ taken and imprisoned .... 168 

Prince Henry is acknowledged sole king of 
England by Louis of France; the three 
princes swear that they will not make peace 
with Henry without the consent of the barons 

of France. id. 

Henry declares that England belongs to the 
jurisdiction of the pope . . . . 469 

June. The’war commences in Normandy, but 
Jl the rebels and invaders are repulsed ; and a 
meeting takes place between the kings of 
England and France. Tlie Earl of LeiriRter 
insults Henry ..... id. 

Richard de Lucy repulses the Scots; burns 

Berwick.470 

William the Lion is created Earl of North¬ 
umberland 1 by Prince Henry . . . 513 

The Earl of Leinster taken prisoner by De 
Lucy.470 

1174 Louis and Prince Henry again attack Nor¬ 

mally ; Prince* Richard leads the insurgents 
' in Poictou and Aquitaine . . . id. 

Roger'de Mowbray revolts in Yorkshire; the 
Scotch invade England; Hugh Bigod takes 
Norwich Castle 

f July 8. Heury returns to England, and lands 
at. Southampton, bringing as prisoners his own 
toid Prince Henry’s wife; does penance at 
the grave of Becket . . • • id. 

He i* scourged in the church . . 471 

Julv 12. Ranulph de Glanville takes William 
the Lion prisoner with sixty Scottish lords; 

, William is sent to Falaise . . . id., 4 72 

Henry subdues the revolt in England, and leads 
his army into Normandy, where he raises the 
siege of Rouen . . L . . 471-544 

Henry is reconciled to his children, and peace 
, is restored . . . • . . id.' 

Dec. William the Lioii is released, on doing 
. homage to Henry, by tire treaty of Falaise 472-514 

1475 Henry again at variance with his eldest son; 

Jibey axe reconciled . . . .472 

Breland is suhjected to England by treaty; the 
, King of Ireland does homage, • ’ • ■ • 346 

1177 frf awdi, Hepry arbitrates die dispute between 
, , Alfonso, king of Castile, and Sancho, king of 
, Navarra r . . . * . • .id. 

, 117& The chapter of St Andrew’s elect John Scot 

their bishop . . . • • 344 
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1178 William seizes the revenues, and causes Hugh 

to be consecrated; Pope Alexander 111. can- 
* cels the appointment.544 

1179 John Scot is consecrated; is banished . id. 

1181 William is excommunicated, and Scotland laid 

under an interdict; Popp Alexander dies; 

Pope Lucius III. reverses die decree, and 
appoints Hugh, bishop of St. Andrew's, and 
• John, bishop of Duukeld . . . id. 

lit??'Prince Richard refuses to do tonnage to his 
• brother Henry for die duchy of Aquitaine; 

war commences between them • . 1 . 473 

1183,4 King Henry and Prince Geoffry are at war 
with Prii^e Henry and Prince Richard; 

Prince Heiir/* submits to his father; King 
Henry is nearly assassinated at Lintoges . 174 

I’rince Henry falls sick at Chateau Martel . id. 
June 11. Hedies . • . . . 475 

Henry takes Limoges by assault; takes several 
castles; captures Bertrand de Bom; pardons 

him.* . .id. 

Prince (ieoffry is reconciled to his father; 

Queen Eleanor is released from captivity . id. 
Gcoflry demands the 1 earldom of Anjou; is 
refused; flies to die French conrl; prepires 
for war • , . . • . 475,6 

1186 He is killed at a tournament . . . 476 

Is buried by Philip II., king of France; Prince 

Richard goes to # t.he French court; seizes hut 
father's treasures at Cliinon ; beads another 
revolt in Aquitaine; submits to bis lather, 
and swears obedience .... id. 
William the Lion marries Krniengarde, daugh¬ 
ter of Viscount. Beaumont; Henry restores 
the castle of Edinburgh to him . . 514 

Henry, son of die Emperor Frederic. Barbarism, 
marries Constance, aunt of William die 
Good, king of Sicily . . .486 

1187 Donald Rarie or MacWilliani, grandson of 

King Duncan, invades Ross and Moray, but. 

is repulsed.. 541 

Sept. Jerusalem is retaken by the Mahotne- 
tlaus.n/. 

1188 Jan. Peace between Henry and Philip: they 

meet, and agree to march to the Holy Land . 176 

Feb. Henry calls a council at Gidington, in 
Northamptonshire; money is raised; the 
Jews arc persecuted, and more money raised 
for the holy war ..... 476, 7 
Nov. Prince Richard does homage In Kirig 
Philip for bis father’s continental territories^ 477 
Philip and Richard take many of Henry’s 
towns. • id. 

1189 June. Heury sues for peace; a meeting between 

him anil Philip ap]stinted; a treaty is pre¬ 
pared 478 

July 6. King Henry dies at Cliinon, and is 
buried at. Fontevraud .... 479 
Queen Eleanor is liberated and made regent . 182 

Richard J. returns to Knglund, accompanied by 
Prince John . . . • • • id. 

Sept. % Proclamation forbidding Jews to be 

present at the coronal ... 

Sept. 3. Richard is crowned at Westminster by 
Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury . . 483 

Massacre of the Jews in London . . • 484 

Richard raises money for tlie crusade • .485 

Releases William the Lion from bis obligations 
to the crown of Euglaud • . 472,485, 545 

He appoints a regency . . • i uf . 

Gives John various earldoms; and some lands 
to Queen Eleanor . . . . . 4 C>, (* 

Nov. William the Good, king of Sicily, dies . 4M* 

1190 Tancred is crowned, at Palermo, king of Sicily 490 

Feb- Richard bolds a great council in Nor¬ 
mandy; he exchanges oaths with Philip <>( 
France.. ,8<; 
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1190 The English and French armies are assembled 

at Vezelai and march'to Lyons; the English 
fleet sails from Dartmouth; the ships are 
dispersed in the Bay of Biscay; sixty-three 
read' the Tagus and land; commit excesses; 
depart and reaafe Messtim . . . 487, 8 

Richard visits many parts of Italy . . .. 488 

The Jews are massacred in several parts of Eng¬ 
land .. T .aoi. 

March 16. A great massacre of the Jews at 1 

York . 1 . ..' id. 

Sept. 23. Richard arrives at Messina . . 489 

Seizes the town of Bagoara; and takes MeB- 
sina 190, 1 

He receives a large sum froit Tancred; alli¬ 
ances his nephew, Prince Arthur, to an in¬ 
fant daughter of Tancred . . . 492 

Richard confers with Giovacchiuo of Calabria id. 
Meets Tancred; lias disputes with Philip . 492, 3 
March 30. Philip sails for Acre . . . 193 

licrengarth, die daughter of the king of Navarre, 
arrives in Brindisi; and sails in the English 

fleet from Acre. 493, 4 

Prince John takes the castles of Nottingham 
and Tickhill, and is acknowledged heir to 
the throne . . . . .507 

Richard arrives at Rhodes; he sails for Cyprus, 
reduces the island, anil levies tribute, and 
sends the emperor to a castle at Tripoli; he 
marries Rerengaria at Limasol; embarks for 
Acre; he captures a large ship and massar 

cres the crew.911,5 

June 8. Richard arrives at Acre; the siege of 
die castle proceeds. The kings of England 
and France quarrel . . . .495 

1191 June 12. Acre is surrendered . . . 490 

Philip quits Acre and returns to France . 497 
The Crusaders massacre the hostages given at 

the capitulation of Acre .... id. 
Naples is besieged by die Emperor Henry . 503 
Aug. 22. Richard marches towards Jerusalem 197 
Sept. 7. Defeats Saladiu near Azotus and 
takes possession of Jaffa .... 49S 
Oct. 9. Prince John is declured chief governor 
of England; Louchamp, the justiciary, is .de¬ 
posed ; John obtains possession of the Tower 507, 8 
Nov. Richard marches from Jaffa; retreats to 

Ascalon.498 

Richard and his followers repair the fortificu- 

„ tions.499 

.Quarrel between the Duke of Austria and 

Richard. id. 

He negotiates for peace witli Saladiu . . 500 

Gives Guy of Lusignan the island of Cyprus . id. 
Conrad of Montferrut, titular king of Jern- 
salem, is murdered at Tyre . . , id. 

Henry of Chumpague takes possession of Tyre; 
marries the widow of Conrad; and is ac¬ 
knowledged king of Jerusalem. . . 500,1 

'1192 Saladiu takes die town of Jafla all hut the 

citadel; Richard retakes it; battle of Jafla 501 

Trucfl is made for three years between the • 
Crusaders and Saladiu; and the former go 
to Jerusalem as pilgrims . , .501,2 

Oct Richard sails from Acre . . . 502 

Nov. Reaches Corfu; he is driven on shore on 
the coast of Istria; lie is discovered; flies os 
far os ,Erperg, And is captured by the Duke 
- of Austria and confined in the castle of 

Tiemsteigu.503 

John goes to France and does homage to King 
Philip for liis brother'sdominions on the con¬ 
tinent . . , . . . . 509 

John takes Windsor and Wallingford castles; 

demands the crowu ia. Londou; is repulsed id. 

Philip prepares to make war on Normandy; 

John u betrothed to Alice, the French king's 
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, sister. Philip is defeated in Normandy by . 
the Earl rf? Leicester . . . ' . 509 

1193 The-Duke 1 of Austria sells King Richard to 
the Emperor Henry; he is confined in the 

Tyrol. .503,4,9 

c JThe emperor and the duke are excommuni¬ 
cated .509 

Rickard ip brought before tlie diet of the «'in- 

piro.510 

Sept. 22. Terms are agreed upon for the libe¬ 
ration of Ricliard; 70,000 marks are raised 

for the ransom. id. 

1191 Feb. Ricliard is liberated , . . . id. 

March 13. He lands at Sandwich . 511 

Marches to London; Nottingham Castle sur¬ 
renders . . . . ‘ .id. 

— 30. Holds a great, council at Nottingham . id. 

.He is again crowned, but at Winchester , . id. 

Prince John massacres the officers of the garvi-. 

sou of Evreux . . . . . id. 

May. Richard lands at Barflenr. John sub¬ 
mits and is forgiven. Philip is defeated in , 
several engagements „ . ' . . ■ id. 

July 23. Truce is agreed on for one year . id. 
The Duke of Austria dies . . . .512 

1195 Hubert Walter is appointed grand justiciary . id. 

1196 William FitzOsbert heads a secret society; lie 

is‘arrested; lie stabs GeoflVy, a citizen; is 
hanged in West Smithtield . . . id. 

A great famine and plague in England. . id. 
William the Lion seizes the Earl of Orkney 
and Caithness ..... 515 

1197 The barons of Brittany and Aquitaine revolt; 

join the French king; Richard marries his 
sister Joan to the Earl of Toulouse . . 513 

Richard takes the Bishop of Beauvais pri¬ 
soner, who is committed to a dungeon in 
Rouen Castle . • . . . id. 

Sept. The Emperor Ileury dies at Messina . 513 
Truce again agreed upon .... id. 

1198 Richard defeats Philip near Gisors . . id. 

1199 April 0. Death of King Richard; is buried at 

Fontevraud.51J 

— 25. John is inaugurated at Rouen . . 515 

May 25. He lands at Shoreliam . . . id. 

— 27. He is crowned at Westminster . 015, lb 

— 28. The barons and prelates do homage to 

him.516 

The French king demands fdr Arthur of Brit¬ 
tany all John's continental possessions ex¬ 
cept Normandy . . . . .id. 

The troops of John ravage Brittany . .517 

Arthur is knighted by Philip . . , id. 

1200 Peace concluded, and Arthur disinherited . ii. 
John marries Isabella, the wife of the Count de 

la Marche. id. 

‘ He is recrowned at Westminster with his queen id. 
Nov. 22. William the Lieu does homage to 
John at Lincoln. id. 

1201 Coiistance, mother of Arthur of Brittany, dies id. 

1202 Arthur invests the town of MiTebeau; lakes it; 

Queen Eleanor, widow of Henry II., defends 
the citadel; John marches to her relief .518 
July 31. John' obtains possession of the town 
and takes Arthur, the Count de la Marche, 
and others, prisoners’ . . , id. 

Arthur is confjucd at. Falaise and afterwards in 
. the castle of Rouen . . . 1 , . id. 

1203 April 3. Death of Arthur . . .519,20 

A general insurrection takes place in Brittany; 

many of John's territories are taken . . 520 

Dec. John flies from Roueu to England . 521 

1204 Rouen, Vernpuil, and Chateau (iaillard sur¬ 

render to Philip, and Normandy is re-an¬ 
nexed to the French dominions. . . id. 

Brittany, Anjou, Maine, Touraiuc, and Poictou „ 
acknowledge Philip . . , .id. 
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1206 John invades Brittany; Jake* Rochelle; burn* 

Angers; lays siege to Nante^ peace made 
lor two years •. . • 

1207 John disputes with tho pope .the’right of apl 
bishops j^John de Gray is appointed 

*". n ‘ ' " pope ap- 

expels tlie 
effedte . 
ider an in- 

1200 John is excommunicated . 

He applies for aid to the Maliommedans of Spain 
He advances as far os Norliam against William 
• the Lion, but a truce is concluded 

1210 June 6. .^olus lands in Ireland; receives the 

homage of many chieftains; reduces some 
castles; establishes English laws; appoints 
that the same money shall he current in both 
countries . . . ... 

1211 The Jews are again persecuted: John leads an 

army into Wales; obtains tribute and car¬ 
ries away hostages. 

1212 The Welsh rise; John hangs the hostages; the 

barons of Kngland revolt 

1213 John is deposed by tbe pope. Philip collects 

a large fleet for the invasion of Kngland; 
John send b out ships; they destroy the prin¬ 
cipal part of the French fleet; John en¬ 
camps on Ilai-bam Downs; the pope's legate 
arrives, and John submits 
May 15. John swears fealty to the pope and 
surrenders his kingdom .... 
John milers Peter the Hermit to he murdered . 
An Knglish fleet sails from Portsmouth to aid 
the Karl of Flanders; great naval victory 
gained over the French at. Damme . 

The Barons refuse to embark in an expedition 
against France; John makes war on them . 
Aug. 25. Langton swears the barons at London 
to maiulain the charter of Henry I. . 

Sept. 29. John again swears fealty to the pope 

1214 John again marches an army against the French 

July 17. Battle of Bouvines . . .id., 

Oct. 19. A trace is made between England 

and France. 


—•«uiiinini|j u, v/anreroury; tne 
points Stephen Langton; John 
fnonks of Canterbury; seizes their 
1208 March 2,‘L The kingdom is laid un 
ferdict 
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12i l Oct. 20. John returns to England . . 127 

Nov. 20. The baroiiS meet at St. Edmund's 
Bury, and swear to assert their rights . id. 
Dec. 4. William the Lion, king of Scotland, 

. dies at Stirling . *. . 515,6 

— 10. Accession of Alexander II. . . 546 

1215 Jan. The barons demand the Great Charter . 527 
Feb. 2. John swears to engage in the Imly war 526 

# The barons meet, at Slumlord ; march to Ox¬ 

ford ; they present the heads of their de- 

* mauds; they elect. Robert FitHValter their 

leader. id. 

May 24. They enter London; John agrees to 
♦heir lentil ...... id. 

June 15. Meet tig at Runnymeml; John grants 
. the Great. Charter . . • . . 528,0 

John invites an army of foreign mercenaries, 
and takes Rochester Castle ; the barons are 
excommunicated by tbe pope; John ravages < 

the country; the King of Scots assists the 
barons; Joint pursues him us fat as Edin¬ 
burgh, and devastates Haddington, Dunbar, 


and Berwick.530 

Dee. 1(1. Tbe I tar mis are again excommunicated 
and Dmdon laid under an interdict . . 531 

’Hie English crown is offered to D>uis, son of 
Philip, king of France, by the confederate 
harous. id. 

1216 May 30. The Frepch army lands at Sandwich; 

Dm is takes Rochester Castle . . . id. 

June 2. He enters London, and the harous do 
homage and swear fealty to him in St. Paul's 

Cathedral. id. 

Louis besieges Dover Castle; the 1 Mirons be¬ 
siege Windsor Castle. The Viscount Mclun 
dies .' . . . . . . 532 

Od. John marches through Peterborough; his 
baggage and army are nearly all swallowed 
up by the wash at Fossdike; he repairs to 
Swineshcad Ahtiev .... id. 

— 15. John is seized with, fever; lie appoints 
his son Henry In’s successor ; the barons with 

him swear fealty to the prince . . . 533 

— 18. King John dies; is buried in Worcester 

Cathedral. id. 
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Accession of Henry Ill.671 

Oct. 26. Henry is crowned at. St. Peter's 
Church, Gloucester; docs homage to the 
pope for England and Ireland . . . id. 

Louis raises the siege of Dover Castle . . 672 

Nov. 6. The Tower of London is given up to 
, him. id. 

— il. Great council at Bristol; the Earl of 

Pembroke chosen Rector Regis et Regni; 
Magna Charta is revised . . . .671 

Dec. 6, Louis takes Hertford Castle . . 672 

Takes BerkhampBtead Castle . . . id. 

•Truce agreed upon. id. 

1217 The Earl of Pembroke besieges Mount Sorel 

Castle.673 

May 20; The battle called “ The Fair of Lin¬ 
coln” fought . «• * • • • id. 

June. Louis ofl’ers terms of accommodation . id. 
Aug. 23. French fleet" sails from Calais . id. 

— 24. Hubert de Burgh takes or destroys the 

whole,. . . . • • '• id • 

• Sept. 11. Louis agrees to abandon his claim 
on England.674 
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1217 Sept 14. He sails for France . . . 674 

Oct. 2. The barons who hail adhered to Dims 
, are received at court .... id. 

— 4. New charter granted to the city of Lon¬ 
don ....... id. 

Dec. 1. Alexander II., king of Scots, surren¬ 
ders to Henry the town of Carlisle, ami does 
homage for his English possessions . . 700 

Treaty of commerce concluded with Nor¬ 
way . . id. 

The uueen-mother is remarried to the Count 

de la Marche. id. 

Magna Charta again confirmed . . . 674,5 

The Charter of Forests is granted . . . 675 

1219 May. The Earl of Pcnihroke, the regent, dies, 

and is buried in the Temple Church . . 675 

Hubert de Burgh and tin* Bishop of Winchester 
are appointed regents .... id. 
Pandulpli is made legate .... id. 
122(1 May 17. Henry is again crowned . . id. 

1221 June 25. Joanna, his sister, is married to Alex¬ 
ander II. \ . . . . . (7/.7HO 

1223 Henry is declared of age .... 675 
C 2 
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1224 Most, of (lie disputedciwjHes are surrendered to 

Henry ...... . . 675 

1225 A parliament is summoned wtWesfeninater; 

money is panted on condition df die ratifi- 
cation of the tWo'cbarters ' ! . . . id. 

April. Richard EHrl of Cornwall goes with an 
army to Guierme; a truce agreed upon' ■■'." id. 

1229 War declared against France . ■ ■ . . 676 

1230 Henry embarks from England and lands at St.' 

Malo, iu ,Brit(auy . % ' . ■ .' . ( id. 

Louis takes several towns belonging to Henry . id. 
Oct. Hewy returns to England . . . id. 

Parliament refuses fresh supplies . . id. 

1232 Hubert de Burgh is disgraced j sent to the 

Tower ; bis lands are forfeited; he escapes 

into Wales. id., 677 

Des Roches, bishop of Winchester, And his 
foreign associates, are banished. . . 677 

1233 The people of Galloway break out. into revolt 700 

1231 Again brijak out, but are suppressed . . id. 

Hubert de Burgh restored to his honours . 677 

1236 Henry marries Eleanor, daughter of the Count 

of Provence; her relations axe all appointed 
to high places.678 

1237 Sept. A 'conference is held at York to settle 

the claims of'the kings of Scots and Eng* 
land. 700,1 

1238 l^nrdf 4. Queen Joan of Scots dies at Canter¬ 

bury . . . . . . 701 

Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, marries 
Eleanor, countess-dowager of Pembroke, 
sister of King Henry . . . .681 

1239 May 15. Alexander murrics Mary, daughter of 

Ingclrarn de Couci . . 701 

1211 Sept. 4. Alexander, son of the king of Shots, 

( is born at Roxburgh .... 702 
1242 Henry conlides the care of the northern border 

to the King of Scots . . . 701 

Henry sails from Portsmouth and lands on the 
Garonne; Louis defeats liiin .near Taille- 
bnurg; again at Sointes; Henry flieB to 
Blaye; truce agreed upon . . . 078 


The Earl of Athole is murdered at Haddington 701 
1244 Parliament vote twenty shillings’ on every 
knight's fee fur the marriage of the king’s 
daughter. The Jews are persecuted and 
plundered . . . . . . 678,9 

Henry proclaims war against Scotland . . 701 

Aug. 13. Peace concluded, at Newcastle . 702 

1248 The parliament remonstrate with Henry; and 

refuse* supplies; Henry establishes a fair iu 
Westminster. . ... . .679 

Alexander of Scots claims homage for die 
western islands from, the Lord of Argylc . 702 

1249 July 8. Alexander dies at Kerarry . . id. 

13. Alexander III. is crowned at Soone . id. 

1250 Frederick II., king of the twoSicilies, dies . 680 

1251 Dec. 26. Alexander III. is married at York to 

Margaret, .daughter of King Henry, He does 
' homage far his English possessions . . 703 

1252 Hetnry quarrels with Hie EarJ of Leicester . 681 

1253 May 3. Henry solemnly swears in Westminster 

Hall to observe the charters, and obtains mo¬ 
ney . . . . i# .679 

Prince Edward marries Eleanor, daughter of 
Alpkonso, king of Castile . . . 680 

Prince Edward is declared king of Sicily id. 

;. 1255 Sept 20. Henry meets Alexander HI. And las 
* queen at Roxburgh; and a regency tor Scot¬ 
land is framed . . . . ;. 703 

■ 1256 Richard earl of Cornwall is elected king of 

theRomaus; is crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle 681 

1257 Alexander III, is seised by some nobles; and 

a new regency for Scotland Is appointed . .703 

1258 A great scarcity in England > >■ / V . 6$1 

May 2. Parliament is Ifataibled aft! Westmin¬ 
ster ; the barons appear armed . < ; . id. 
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1258 June lJ, % ftaliaracnt called- th*s|<$*ad 
‘ Parliament” meet at Oxford;-committee of 

- .'. govemment appointed, and thfed sessions ap¬ 

pointed to be held yearly ; the king takes 
oatiit to observe these acts ‘ . . 682 

* 1259 The king of the Romans returns to Englpi . 683 

1260 The king and queett of Scotland corae fee Lon- • ' 

don . . i . . .* . 5?04 

1261 Feb. 2. Henry dismisses the committee of go¬ 

vernment-,, seises the Tower and the Mint; 
Prince Edward joins die barons; the king 
publishes a dispensation from the pope ab¬ 
solving him from hia oaths takett at Oxford . 683 
The Queen of Scots is delivered of a daughter, 
Margaret, at. Windsor . . 704 

1263 March. The Earl of Gloucester raises his re¬ 
tainers . . . 683 

April. The Earl of, Leicester returns to Eng¬ 
land • . . . . •. , , id. 

The Queen takes refuge in St. Paul’s, and 
Prince Edward at Windsor . .' , id. 

July. The foreigners are banished,'and peace 
restored. The Earl of Ross invades the 
Hebrides; the King of Norway arrives . 704 
Aug. 5. An annular eclipse seen at Ronald- 
sove . . ... • . . id. 

The battle of Largs is fought . . . 704, 5 

Oct. Henry defeats the barons, and Prince Ed¬ 
ward joins him . 1 . . ' . . 684 

— 29. The King of Norway retreats to Ork¬ 
ney . . ..... 705 

Dec. 15. He dies at that place . . . id. 

1261 Jan. 21. Alexander, son of Alexander III., is 

bom at Jedburgh. id. 

The king and the barons refer their differences 
to the arbitration of Louis IX. of Fiance; the 
civil war again rages; the Jews are again 
massacred and plundered throughout Eng¬ 
land . . . . . . . 684 

May 12. Battle of Lewes; the king, the King 
of the Romans, and Prince Edward, are taken 
prisoners; the truce of Lewes is concluded . 685 

1265 Parliament is called, in which for the first time 

representatives appear . . . . id. 

Prince Edward escapes; battle at Kenil¬ 
worth . . . • . . .id. 

Aug. 4. The battle of Evesham; the Karl of 
Leicester is slain . • , • • • 686; 7 

Parliament at Winchester; London deprived 
of its charter; dictum of Kenilworth . . 687 

Battle of Alton . . . . .. 688 

1266 Battle of the Grandella is fought hear Bene- 

vento . . . . . . . 689 

1267 Parliament at Marlborough; the dictum of 

Kenilworth accepted . . " . 'j >, . ’ 688 

1269 Louis IX. of France dies at Carthage . . 690 

1270 Jdly. Prince Edward sails for the Holy Land 688 

1271 Henry d’Altnaine, son of the king of tip Ro¬ 

mans, is murdered by Simon .and Guy de 
' ) Montfort ‘ . id. 

Edward lands at, Acre; takes Nasareth; the 
Moslems are biasSacred; returns to Acre; 
is wounded by an assassin < .’•'$* . 690 

Dec. Richard, king of the Romans, dies;' . 688 

1272 Nov. 16. King Henry dies at Westminster; And 

i» buried in the abbey .* . .. . . . id. 

— 20. Edward I. proclaimed by the haroA# 
Attifa New Temple, and a regency > ap¬ 
pointed ' . . ’ v' ■' v.- .• . . . W. 

1273 Feb. Edward ajrivcs at Rome ; goes to Paris 

and <toeshoinagc*to Philip IU. tor tile lands 
in Fiance . . •'* ■ * 691 

1274 Heheoekres aihhallenge at Guienhe, from the 

Count de ; Chalons; the “little war of 
■’i Chalons ’’ is fought . . &■** . 691,2 

wife tile Flemings is renewed . ‘ 692 . 
v Aug 2. Edfrard lands at Dover . . . id. 
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1274 A%. FS. «He is crowned withJiig queen at 

Westminster . . ^ \ .693 

Alexander III., king of Scots, doe* homage 
to Edward . . i * . . 70S 

He persecutes and plunders the Jews, hanging 
twW'hundred and eighty “in London . *. 693* 

1275 Margaret, queen of Scotland, dies . . 705 

1277 Edfranl invades Wales . . .* . 697 

Nov. 10. Llewellyn, prince of Wales, cedes 

the greater q>art of the country to Edward ; 
does homage for the remainder . . id. 

1278 The king Of Scotland again does homage to 

Edward for his English possessions . . 705 

1281 The Princess Margaret of Scotland is married 

to Ericjjcidfe of Norway . . . . id. 

1282 March 22. David, brother of the prince of 

Wales, takes Hawardine Castle; Llewellyn 
takes Several places; the English are de¬ 
feated at Menai Strait .... 698 
Nov. 6. Edward is defeated; Llewellyn is 
slain. 698, 9 

1283 Margaret, queen of Norway, dies-. . . 705 

David is taken prisoner by Edward . . 699 

. Sept. At a parliament held at Shrewsbury, he 

is sentenced to death; he is executed . id. 
1281 Jan. 28. Alexander, prince of Scotland, dies . 706 
Feb. 5. The succession of Scotland is settled on 
the “ Maiden of Norway" 1 •' • . id, 

1285 April 15. Alexander, king of Scotland, marries 

Jolcta, daughter of the Count de Dreux . id. 

1286 March 16. He is killed . . , . id. 

April 17. A regency appointed . . . irf. 

Sept 20. The adherents of Robert Bruce meet id. 

1287 The Jews are again persecuted and robbed . 693 

1290 Jaly 18. The treaty of Bridgeham is con¬ 

cluded, securing the integrity of the kingdom 

of Scotland.707 

Sept The Maiden of Norway dies . . id. 

The Jews are expelled die kingdom and their 
pro]ierty seized.693 

1291 May 10. The Scotch barons appear at. Norham, 

and Edward claims to be lord paramount of 
Scotland . . . . . . 707,8 

June 2. The several competitors for the crown 
of Scotland admit Edward's title as lord 


paramount.708 

— 3. Commissioners appointed to examine and 

report to Edwiyd. id. 

— 11. The regents of Scotland surrender the 

kingdom to Edward; the castles are deli¬ 
vered up. id. 

— 15. Baliol and Bruce swear fealty to .Ed¬ 
ward . . . . , • , . 709 

Aug. 8. The commissioners meet at Berwick . id. 

1292 June 2. The consideration adjourned for the 

opinion of parliament . . . . 710 

Oct. 15. Baliol and Bruce attend the parlia- 
meiit at Berwick; parliament decide in 
favour of Baliol . r . . . .id. 

Nov. 6 and f7. Edward adjudges die kingdom 
of Scotland to Baliol . ... id. 

—- 30. Baliol is crowned at. Scone • • 


Dec. 26. He does homage; to Edward for his 
kingdom at Newcastle ,. . • id. 

Edward suppresses id insurrection in Wales, 
and is iaitf to have hanged the Welsh hards 711 
Edmtuid, the king’s brother, makes conquests hi 
Franoe; Dover and its priory are burnt . 712 
,1293 Edward compels Baliol to attend at New¬ 
castle the appeals before him, ., . . id. 

' Baliol releases Edward from the treaty of 


i‘ y Bridgeham.. 

Oct 15. Baliol appears before die parliament; 
■ three of his casues audtowiis are taken from 
» 1 him for contempt • «. 

1291 At a parliament at Soone the English of the 
court are dismissed • • ■ 
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1291 The English parliament is compelled to grout a 
. tenth on lay property, and a half on the in¬ 
comes of the clergy.719 

1295 Oct. 23. Treaty between Scotland and France. 713 
• Edward obtains a grant V a tenth from the 

clergy . . . * . . .719 

1296 March. A Scottish army invade Cumberland . 713 

— 30. Edward takes Berwick and massacres 

, the inhabitants . .... id. 

. April 5. Baliol renounces hig allegiance to Ed¬ 
ward ....... id. 

— 28. Earl Warenne takes Dunbar Custle . 714 
May 18. Roxburgh Castle is surrendered to 

Edward by .lames, the Stewart of Scotland, 

who does homage. id. 

Edinburgh and Stirling are taken * . . id. 

July 7. Baliol does penance before the Bishop 
of Durham at Strathkathro- . . .id,. 

The coronation stone is removed from Scone to 
Westminster . . id. 

Aug. 28. The Scotch do fealty to Edward at 

Berwick. it. 

Edward outlaws tin* clergy and seizes thair 
goods.719 

1297 Wallace heads a revolt and takes Scone . 715 

July 9. Some of the adherents of Wallace sub¬ 
mit ..716 

Aug. Edward lands at Sluys; gains sopite 
towns . < . . . . ’. 72(1, 

Sept. 4. Wallace gains a victory; the castles 
of Edinburgh, Dunbar, Roxburgh, aud Ber¬ 
wick surrender; he is made guardian of the 

kingdom.717 

Parliament, under Prince Edward, itass the 
statute “ De Tallagio non Concedeuuo” . 721 

Dec. Edward at Sluys confirms the same and 
the two charters. id. 

1298 Jan. An English army is collected at. York . 718 

Truce lor two years between Edward and Phi¬ 
lip .. ... . . .721 

March. Edward arrives in Kuglaud , . . 718 

July 22. Tim battle of Falkirk; Edward ra¬ 
vages Scotland.718, 19 

Sept. Edward returns to England . .719 

1299 March. Edward attempts to introduce a new 

clause into the charters .... 722 

The charters are re-confirmed . . . id. 

July. Baliol is released from the Tower and 

goes to Normandy.721 

Sept. Edward marries Margaret of France; the 
Prince of Wales is contracted to Isabella of 

France.. 723 

Nov. An army is collected at Berwick . .721 

The pope claims Scotlund ... id. 

1300 Edward devastates Annandale . . *. id, 

1301 Parliament denies the authority of the pope 

in temporal matters . ... id. 

Edward marches against Scotland . . id. 

1302 Truce with the Scotch . . . . id. 

1303 John de Segrave is defeated by the Scotch . 725 
May 20. A treaty of commerce is concluded; 

the treaty of Montreuil is ratified . . 723 

Edward goes to Scotland; receives the ho¬ 

mages of many barons; Brechin surrend¬ 
ers. . ..725 

1304 He demands a tallage on all cities and bo- 

riniglu • • • • ‘ * 1 . 722 

Feb. Comyn and other nobles submit at Stra- 

thorde.725 

April 22. Edward besieges tine castle jrf Stir¬ 
ling . . . 726 

July 20. It surrenders, . ... .id. 

Wallace is captured and brought to Loudon . id. 
Robert Bruce dies , . . . .727 

1305 Aug. 23. Wallace is executed as a traitor . 726 

1306 Feb. 10. Robert Brucft the younger slays Co- 

myn . . * . ... .728 
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1806 March 27. He is crowned king of Scotland at 

Scone . . . p - . . . . 728 

May 22. The prince of Wales is knighted . id,. 
June 19. Battle of Methven; Bruce-and his 
army are routed by the earl of Pembroke; 
he flies to Ireland .... 72!) 

Nigel Bruce surrenders Kildrummie, and is 
hanged at Berwick .... id. 

1307 Feb. Thomas' and Alexander" Bruce are cap* » 

tured; they are executed at Carlisle . . ' 730 

May 10. Battle of Loudon Hill; Bruce defeats ' 
the earl of Pembroke; defeats the earl of 
Gloucester . . . . 

July 7. Rdward dies at Burgh-upon-Sarids . 730 

— 8. Edward II. is acknowledged king at 

Carlisb. id. 

Oct. 13. The Templars are seized throughout 
France ..710 

— 27. Edward I. is buried at Westminster . 731 

Gaveston is made earl of Cornwall . . id. 

1308 Jan. 25. Edward marries Isabella of France at 

Boulogne.732 

Feb. 24. He is crowned at Westminster . id.. 
Gaveston is expelled, but made governor of Ire¬ 
land . id. 

May 22. Bruce gains the battle of Inverary . 735 
He extends his conquests, and a truce is made id. 
The Templars are seized throughout England 
and Ireland ...... 747 

1309 Gaveston returns . ! 732 

Oct. The barons refuse to attend a parliament, 

summoned to meet at York . . . 733 

The Templars of England are tried and con¬ 
demned, and the order suppressed . .717 

1310 The barons meet at Westminster, and appoint 

a committee of orduiners . . . 733 

May 12. Many of the Templars are executed 
in Palis, and the order is suppressed . . 710 

Sept. Edward marches into Scotland . . 735 

1311 July. Edward returns to England; Brace ra¬ 

vages as far as Durham . . . id. 

Aug. Parliament recals the grants made by Ed¬ 
ward to Gaveston; he is banished; parlia¬ 
ment to lie holdcn once every year . . 733 

Dee. Gaveston again returns; his honours re- 
granted ...... id. 

1312 Jan. Perth Castle is taken by Bruce . . 735 

May 19. Gaveston surrenders at. Scarborough to 

the earl of Pembroke . . . . 733 

He is beheaded at Blacklow Hill . . 731 

1313 March 7. Bruce takes Roxburgh Castle . 736 

— 14. Randolph takes Edinburgh Castle . id. 

Bruce again ravages Cumberland . . id. 

June 11. Edward marches into Scotland . id. 

—- 23. Battle of Bannockburn; (be English 

’ are driven out of Scotland . . . 73C-8 

1314 The Scotch ravage the north of England . 7?8 

1315 May 25. Edward Bruce lands at Carvickfergus; 

takes and burns Dundalk and other towns . id, 

1316 Jan. 26. He gains victories over the English . id. 

May 2. He is crowned king of Ireland at Car- 

rickfergus ...... id. 

Bruce arrives and overruns the south of Ire. 
land ..739 

1317 May. The two Bruces return to Ulster . . id. 

1318 March 28. Berwick is taken by the Scotch . id. 

Bmoe makes two invasions of Englaud . . id. 

Oct. 5, Edward Bruce is defeated and killed at 

Fagher, and the Scots are expelled from Ire¬ 
land . id. 

1319. Edvrar) marches an army into Scotland; the 

Scotch invade England; ravage Yorkshire . id. 
Sept. 28. The battle called the Chapter of Mit¬ 
ten fought *.V • *d- 

Dec.. Truce agreed upon for two years . . id. 

1321 The barons destroy the -castles of the Deepen- 

cen . . * . 740 
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1321 Aug 1 . The Despencors arc banished by parlia¬ 

ment . . . . . 740 

Oct. They return to England . . . id. 

1322 The earl of Lancaster is defeated and taken pri¬ 

soner at Boroughbridgo . . .741 

•He is condemned and executed for treason . id. 
The elder Deepencer is created earl of Win¬ 
chester . . . . . .id. 

1323 May 30. A suspension of firms for thirteen years 

agreed uppu between England and Scotland id. 
Roger Mortimer escapes from the Tower . id. 
Charles IV., king of France, overruns some of 


Edward’s continental possessions . .712 

1325 March. Queen Isalmlk goes on a mission .to 
Paris; Guietmeand Poic.tiersaresurrendered 
to France; the prince of Wall* goes to 
France; Mortimer repairs to Paris; Edward 
demands her return; the prince of Wales is 
affianced to Philippa, daughter of the Count, 
of Hainault . . . . .742 

Sept. 24. Isabella and the prince of. Wales 
land with a small army at Orwell; she is 
joined by the barons; Edward Hies, and takes 
ship with Despaicer, and is driven on the 

coast of Wales.713 

The elder Despencer is taken at Bristol; tried, 
sentenced, and executed as a traitor . . id. 

— 26. The prince of Wales declared by the 

barons guardian of the kingdom . 711 

Edward and the younger Despencer are cap¬ 
tured ; Despencer is executed at Hereford us 
a traitor; the king is sent to Kenilworth 
castle ... , . . • id. 

1327 Jan. 7. Parliament meets at Westminster . id. 

— 8. Edward is deposed and the Prince , of 

Wales proclaimed king . . . . id. 

— 13. Edward Ill. presides in parliament . id. 

— 20. Edward H. resigns the crown . . id. 

— 21. Edward the Third's peace is proclaimed 715 

— 29. He is crowned at Westminster . . id. 

Edward II. is removed to Berkeley castle . id. 
Feb. 3. The Scotch make an inroad into Eng¬ 
laud; march as far as York; Edward marches 
against them . . . . . . 1 (!) 

Aug. The English and Scotch forces after 
skirmishes severally retire . . 719,750 

■Sept. Edward II. is murdered at Berkeley cas¬ 
tle, and buried in the Abbey at Gloucester 746 
Parliament, grants the queen 20,000/. a year . 718 
Dec. Philippa of Hainault arrives in Englaud 751 

1328 Jan. 24. Edward marries her at York . . id. 

Peace is concluded with the Scots; the in¬ 
dependence of Scotland recognised . . id. 

July 22. The Princess Joanna, Edward’s sister, 
is married to David, prince of Scotland , id. 

Oct. Mortimer is created Earl of March . id. 

* Charles IV. of France dies . . . . 757 

1329 Edward does homage to Philip VI. of France id. 
June. Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, dies at, 

Cardross . . .751 

1330 March 11. Parliament meets at Winchester; 

the Earl of Kent is accused of treason . . 752 

— 16. He is convicted . .. . id. 

— 19. He is executed near Winchester. . 752,3 
June. Edward the Black Prince isborn at Wood- 

stock .753 

Sept. A joust held in Cheapside by tb#king . id. 

Oct. 19. Mortimer is dragged from Notting¬ 
ham castle by Edward and his followers . 754 

Nov. 26. Parliament is assembled; Mortimer 
is impeached of ^nuriler and other crimes; 
found guilty. 754,5 

— 29., He is hanged at die Elms, and queen 

. Isabella is committed to custody . . 755 

1331 Lord James Douglas is killed in Spain . . id. 

Edward again does homage to the king of. , 

France for bis continental possessions . .757 
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1332 July. Murray, the regent of Scotland, dies . 755 

Aug. Edward Baliol, sun of kiiqfJohn Baliol, 

invades Scotland, and gains a victory at Dup¬ 
lin-moor . . . . * . . , itl. 

Sept. 21. Ho is crowned king of Scotland at 

, Scone ..73(1 * 

He renews his oaths of fealty to Edward. . id. 

Dec* 16. Hi* is obliged to fly from Scotlatftl . id. 

1333 May. The English army invest Berwick . id. 

July 13. Battle of Halidon-hill . . . id. 

King David and his queen are removed to 

France; Edward Baliol is reinstated os king id. 

He does homage; surrenders Berwick and other 

, places to Edward. id. 

He is again driven across the border . . id. 

1335 Aug. Edward marches with an army into Scot¬ 

land; is joined by Baliol;' returns to Eng¬ 
land ....... id. 

1336 Edward twice again marches into Scotland . id. 

1337 Oct. 7. Edward sends a commission to the Karl 

of Brabant, and others, to demand the French 
crown as his right ..... 75S 

1338 July 15. He sails from Orwell for Antwerp . id, 

lie grants trading privileges to the FlcmLgsand 

Brabanlers. id. 

Baliol is again expelled from Scotland . . 75St 

1331) Sept. Edward marches with his army into 

France; is abandoned by his allies . . 758 

He assumes the title of king of France, and 
quarters tin* French arms .... id. 

1310 Feb. Edward returns to England . . ib. 750 

June 22. He sails with a fleet for Sluys . . 739 

— 21. Destroys the French fleet; is joined by 

his allies; challenges the French king to single 
combat; returns to England . . . id. 

Nov. Edward imprisons three of the judges and 
other ollicers ...... id. 

1311 May 11. David, king of Scots and his queen 

return from France; Edward concludes a 
truce with him ..... id. 
John III. duke of Brittany dies . . . id. 

The English fleet relieve Heuuebou in Brittany 761 
Edward sails to Ilenncbou .... 762 
Philip VI. beheads Olivier de Clissou and 12 
other knights without trial . . . id. 

1315 'flu* Earl of Derby drives the French out, of 

(iiiienue ...... 763 

Jolm Van Arteveldt. is murdered at Ghent . id. 

1316 July. Edward laftds at Cape La Hogue with 

an army of English, Welsh, and Irish; he 
takes several towns; burns St. Germain, St. 

Cloud, aud Neuilly; he forces the passage of 

Blanche-Tauue.761 

Aug. 26. Battle of Crecy gained by the Black 
Prince ...... 765-7 

Deatli of the King of Bohemia . . . 768 

— 31. Edward begins the siege of Calais . id. 
Sept. Dav id of Scotland invades England; takes 

several places. id, 

Oct. 17. Battle of Ncvil's Cross . . . id. 

King David is taken prisoner, aud sent to Ism- 
don .. ill- 

1347 June 18.'The English drive the French from 

before Rochc-Derrien; capture Charles de 
Blois, and send him prisoner to England 768, 9 
Aug. 3. Calais is surrendered to Edward 769, 776 
Margartfof Calais is bom . - . < . 776 

1348 The French attempt, to recover Calais . • 771 

Nov. The plagne ravages London . . id. 

1319 Edward gains a naval victory over the Spaniards id. 
1350 Philip King of France dies, and is succeeded 

by Jolm 1. ,( l- 

1355 Edward opens the campaign in France; he 
ravages a grout, part of the country. The 
Scots retake Berwick. Edward returns to 
. England ....•• 

* 1356 .Tan. Edward recovers Berwick . . .772 
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1356 Jati. 20.’ Purchases all Baliols rights.to the 

Scotch throne. H# hums Haddington aud 
Edinburgh, aud wastes the country. “ Tlu* 
burnt Candlemas ” .... 772 

, July. The Black Prince ravages as far*ts Berri 
Sept. 19. Battle of Poictieiw. king Jolm und 
his sou Philip an* takeu prisoners . 772, 3 

1357 April 21. The Black Prince, King John, and 

Prince Philip enter London . . . 773 

* Oct. 3. 'flu* Scots ransom King David . . 771 

• Nov. He returns to Scotland *. . . id. 

1358 Stephen Marcel heads uu insurrection in Puris 771, 3 

1359 Edward goes to France with a great army; lays 

siege to Rjjeims; raises it aud retires to Bur¬ 
gundy . a . . . 775 

A French fleet take aud plunder flit* town of 
Winchelsea. id. 

1360 March 31. Edward encamps before Paris . id. 

April. Murebes to Brittany .... id. • 

May. Tin* peaee of Bretigny concluded. Ed¬ 
ward renounces bis pretensions to tftc crown of 
France. id. 

King John is sent to Calais In ratify the treaty id. 

Oct. 21. The two kings swear to the treaty. 

King John is set at liberty, and Edward re¬ 
turns to England. id. 

1362 Queen Joanna of Scotland dies . . . 771 

1363 David proposes to the Parliament, of Scotland 

that tin* Karl of Cambridge should succeed 
to the crown . * . . . .id. 

Edward Baliol dies. id. 

1361 The Duke of Anjou breaks bis parole und leaves 

Calais.776 

King Jolm returns to England . . . id. 

April. Dies at. the Savoy Palace . . . id. 

1363 Truce agreed on lielween England and Scotland 771 

1366 Peter the Cruel, king of Castile, is ex]N*llcd from 

bis kingdom.776 

Uidiard of Bourdeuux, son of the Black 1 Vince, 
is bom.786 

1367 April 3. The Black Prince, the Duke of Lan¬ 

caster, and Peter the Cruel, defeat Don En¬ 
rique, and Peter is reinstated on the throne . 777 

July. The Black Prince returns to Guienue* . id. 
Don Enrique stalls Peter and regains the throne id. 
Charles V., of France, invades Aquitaine . id. 
Edward re-assunies Ids title of King of France 778 

1369 Queen Philippa dies.779 

Tin* Black Prince besieges Limoges and mas¬ 
sacres the inhabitants. He returns to England 778 

1371 David, king of Scotbuid, dies . . . 771 

Accession of Hubert 11. .... id. 

1372 June. The English fleet, under the Earl of 

Pembroke, captured by the S|ianiar<ls near 

Hochello. t . 778 

1371 Truce concluded between England und France 779 

1376 Several of the ministers ure removed and im¬ 

prisoned . id. 

TVomen forbiddentobe guilty of‘‘maintenance” ul. 
June 8. The Black Prince (lies ... id. 
He is buried in Canterbury Cathedral . . id. 

Prince Richard is acknowledged by Parliament 

heir to the throne.780 

The Speaker of the Commons is arrested, and 
William ofWickh*in, Bishop of Winchester, 
dismissed tin* court . . . .id. 

1377 Tin* Duke of Lancaster siipjmrttf Wyclifle, aud 

causes a riot in London. The Savoy Palace 

is plundered. id, 

Feh. General amnesty proclaimed , . id. 

June 21. King Edward dies . . . 781 

June 22. Accession of Richard the Second . 7S2 
July 16. Richard is crowned at Westmin¬ 
ster ....... id. 

August. The French and Spiniards plunder and 
waste the Isle of Wight, Hastings, and ltye . id. 
Alice ferrers is banished . , . .783 
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1378. Cherbourg is (token bjr the EpgUsbjfeurteeu of v ? • 
the Spanish chips, are captured; feejiarbour 
of Brest is ceded to the English, .783 

Jphn Mercer takes*11 the English ships,, jjn the 
port o’ Scarboroqgh. John Philpot recovers 
.- the ships; take^ fee Spanish fleet, and cap¬ 
tures Mercer.. . . , . id. 

October. Parliament grants the king anew aid i<l. 

Some ports pf Kent end Essex repose to pay a 
poll-tax . >. .. . C85 

lire people of Fobbing drive away one of the < 
commissioners • . . ... id. 

Tlie peasants drive away the chief justice of the 
pleas, and behedd the jurors sent to try the 
rioters . . . * • t • . .id. 

Jack Stays raises an insurrection in Essex, 

Kent, Suffolk, and Norfolk . , . id. 

A tax-gatherer killed by Wat Tyler . . . id. 

1381 He enters Canterbury .... . id. 

June 11. The rebels encamp at Blackheath . 786 

— \2u Rirahard goes to the Tower . . id.' 

The rebels plunder sev eral places, and enter 

L^pdon; the prisons are demolished, and 
murders are committed . ... . id. 

— 14. Richard meets the rebels at Mile-End; 

the rebels of Kent enter the Tower . . 787 

Wat Tyler is slain in Smithfield . . . id. 

The rebellion is repressed, end a general pardon 
is granted ...... 788 

Philip. Van Arteveldt raiies the siege of 
Ghent ... , >. »• • 700 

1382 Richard is married to Anne of Bohemia, daugh¬ 

ter of the Emperor Charles IV. , 789-790 

Nov. Philip Van Arteveldt is defeated at the 
battle of Rosebecque, and is slain . . 790 

The Bishop of Norwich invades Flanders . id. 

1384 The duke ef Lancaster is accuser! of treason by 

John Latimer; Latimer is murdered ... 791 

1385 A Fiench army lands in Scotland'; an inroad 

is made into England; Richard defeats the 
French and Scots; bums Edinburgh, Perth, 
and other towns; the king's mother dies; 

Henry pf Bolingbrake is made earl of Derby; 
the earls of Cambridge and Buckingham 
created dukes, of York and Gloucester; Pole 
created earl of Suffolk; Robert de Vere 
created duke of Ireland; Roger earl of March 
declared successor to the crown . . . id. 

July. The duke of Lancaster invades Castile; 
gains many battles; his daughter is married 
to the heir of the king of Castile . . id. 
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1385 Ttyc Ejrepch prepay to invade England; several. 

^their ehtys are taken . v . 792 

1386 The earl oKSuffolk is dismissed ; the duke of 

. Gloucester ia 4 jB,p{K>inted head of a regency . id. 

1387 Aug. J The commission of regency declared 

illegal. . . . . ...^ . id. 

Nov. 17. The. duke .Gloucester enters Lon¬ 
don ; appeqjs the. king’s adherents of treason id. 

1388 The u wonderful parliament" confirm the im¬ 

peachments; tjie duke Sf Gloucester causes 
the execution of Sir Simon Burley, and three 
other blights .. , - . \ . 793 

Aug, 15. The battle of Otterbourne (Chevy 
Chase). . .... . id- 

1389 May. Richard assumes the government. ‘ 793,4 

1390 April 19. Robert II., king of Scots,’dies, and is 

succeeded by Robert. III. . . .794 

Gloucester is reconciled; Lancaster is created 
duke of Aquitaine far life * . id. 

1394 Truce with France concluded for four years . id. 
June. Queen Anne dies at Shone . . . id. 

Richard marches into Ireland . ... id. 

1396 October. Richard goes to.Frauce,' and marries 

Isabella, daughter of Charles VI. . . id. 

1397 July. Richard arrests Warwick, Arundel, and 

. Gloucester; Gloucester is sent to Calais . id. 

Sept. Arumjel is impeached and beheaded . 795 

Gloucester dies at Calais; Warwick is impri¬ 
soned . . . . . . id. 

Bolingbrake is created duke of Hereford; the 
earl of Nottingham and John Holland are 
created dukes of Norfolk and Exeter . . id. 

Parliament grants the king a subsidy on wool 
fur life . .. id. 

1398 January. Norfolk challenges Hereford . 796 

Sept. 16. Norfolk is banished for life, and Here¬ 
ford for ten years . id. 

Dec. The duke of Lancaster dies, and Richard 
seizes his estates ..... id. 


1399 May. Richard sails for Ireland . . . 797 

. July, Hereford lands at Ravenspur . . id. 

The duke of York goes to St. Albans; Hereford 
. is received in London; lie takes Bristol Cas¬ 
tle; Richard lauds at Milford Haven; flies 
to Conway; he is captured and taken to 
Flint; he is carried prisoner to Chester . id. 
He escapes from Lichfield; is retaken; sent to 

the Tower.. .798 

Sept. 30. Parliament meets; Richard renounces 
the crown; an act. of deposition is passed; 
Hereford is acknowledged king. . 799-800 
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Henry calls a parliament in six days . . 4 

Oct. 1. A deputation wait upon Richard in the 
Tower to renounce fealty to him . . 5 

— 6. Parliament meets .... id. 


—- 13. Henry IV. is crowned in Westminster 
Abbey ■ '*, . . , . .id. 

The attainders of Arundel and Warwick are 
reversed. The Dukes of Albemarle, Surrey, 
and Exeter, the Marquess of Dorset, and the 
Earl of Gloucester are reduced to their for¬ 
mer rank of Earls <n Rutland, Kent, Hun¬ 
tingdon, and Somerset, and Lord le De¬ 
spencer ...... 

— 23. The lords agree that Richard shklj be 
privately removed to safe custody . . 6 

He ie removed to Leeds and several other 
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Prince Henry is created Prince of Wales, Duke 
of Guienne, Lancaster, and Cornwall, and 
Eerl of Chester, and is declared heir appa¬ 
rent to fee throne . . ' , 

Edmund Mortimer and his brother are lodged 
m Windsor Castle . . 

The Earl of Salisbury plots the restoRtion of 
Richard' • : .. 

A statute for burning heretics is passed . 

1400 Jan. 3. A tournament is held at Oxford, at. 
which it is intended to assassinate Henry aud 
his sons . • • • 


Page 


id. 

id. 

22 


6,7 


4. The conspirators surprise Windsor Castle; 
f they mtexliffeTent parts of the country and . 
proclaim Kinfr Richard; tfyy a*e ajjeap- 
.'.v tured and killed . •• . ;• . ^ •. . ? 

King Richard if murdered at Ponteffegt Castle id- 


id. 
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1400 The Dukes of Bourbon and Burgundy endea¬ 
vour t.» unite the continental •dominions of 
Henry to Prance . > *. , . 8 

Charles V. of France demands lug daughter, 
the widow of Richard, and her dower and 

jewels ..ft 

She is sent to Calais to the Duke of Burgundy id. 
Hefiry collects an army; demands of tin* King 
of Scots to do him homage ; he marches to 
Edinburgh, but is repulsed by the Duke of 

Rothsiiy , f . id. 

Owen Glendower heads au insurrection in 

Wales.1), 10 

1101 ^eb. Henry goes into Wales against Glendower 10 
1402 Feb. 10. # Tlu* Count de Ligny sends a letter of 

defiance and hostility to Henry . . id. 

Sir Roger de Clarendon and others are executed 
as traitors lor asserting Richard to he alive . 11 

March. The Duke of Rothsay is imprisoned 
and murdered in Falkland Castle . . 19-101 

June. A Scottish army enter England; arc de¬ 
feated at Nesbit' Moor; Earl Douglas ra- 
1 voges England as far as Newcastle . 11-131 

Aug. The Duke of Orleans challenges Henry 
and a hundred knights . . . . 12,13 

Sept. M. Battle, of Homildon Hill; Douglas 

is captured.11-1111 

Glendower gains the battles of Wuntwye and 
Kuyghloii, and captures Sit Edmund Morti- , 

mer. id. 

1103 Insurrection of the Percies of Northumberland 13 
Douglas is liberated ; the right of the Earl of 
March first insisted on . . . .14 


.Ink 21. Battle of Shrewsbury; Hotspur is 

killed.1 

’ The Earl of Northumberland submits . 

Hie Prince of Wales defeats Glendower in 
some skirmishes ..... 
The French ravage the coast: take Guernsey 
and Jersey,-and attack and hum Plymouth . 

111)4 Ward, a Scotchman, personates Richard; a 
plot is formed against Henry; it is sup¬ 
pressed ; Serle, the contriver of it, is hanged 
Oct. fi. The “ Parliamentum indoclorum” held; 
the king wishes to alienate a portion of the 
church property ..... 

1105 The Earl of March and his brother escape from 
Windsor Castle; they are retaken; the 
Duke of York is seized and his estates se¬ 
questered ...... 

Au insurrection again breaks out in tire north . 
Prince John defeats the rebels . 

The Archbishop of York, the Earl ol Notting¬ 
ham', and others, captured at Shipton-on-tlw- 
Moor ; they are beheaded at Pontefract 
The kords Hastings, Falconbridgo, and others 
tried, convicted, and executed for treason at 

Durham. 

Berwick surrenders to Henry, who puts the go¬ 
vernor and others to death 
Henry seizes the castles of the Karl of North¬ 
umberland . • • *.*,,,* 

March. The Prince of Wales defeats the W elsh 
at Grosmont; takes Lampeter Castle 
— 30. Henry captures the heir apjiarent 
of Jutland, and sends him to Pevensey 
Came • • • • * .19- 

A French fleet appear in Milford Haven; the 
English destroy many of the ships; the 
* French hum Haverfordwest; take Carmar¬ 
then ; the French abandon the Welsh anil 
return to their ships • ■ • 

The Prince of Wales subdues South Wales . 

1406 April 4. Robert III., king of Scotland, dies at 
Rothsay Castle . • ■ . * * 

* James %1 of Carrick is declared king, and 
Albany regent 


1,15 
15 
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1406 The French take sixty Castles and fortresses in 
Guienno and Saintonge; Isabella, widow of 
Richard 11., is married to the Count of 
Angouloine; the French endeavour to retake 
Calais . . , . . • . . 19,20 

Nov. 23. The Duke of Orleans is murdered in 
Paris.20 

1408 The Earl of Northumberland and Lord Bar- 

dulph take several castles in Northumberland 19 

* Feb. 2S. They are defeated ami slain at Brun- 

• 1mm Moor . . . • . . .id. 

June. The Duke of Burgundy is expelled . 20 

Isabella, ex-qneen of England, wife of the 

Duke of Orleans, dies . . , .21 

1409 The quarrel «f the Dukes of Burgundy and 

Orleans is arranged . • , • « 20, 21 

Mil Henry sends a force to aid the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy; his partisans enter Paris, ■ . . 21 

July 21. The Earl of Mar defeats the Lord , 

of the Isles at the Battle of Harlaw . . 132 

The treaty of Lorhgillip; the Low! of the Isles 
acknowledges himself a vassal of the Scot¬ 
tish crown .132 

1412 Henry is acknowledged lawful Duke of Aqui¬ 
taine .21 

The Duke of Clarence lauds witli an army in 
Normandy; he marches through France . 22 

May 17. Truce concluded between England 
uiid Scotland .... .132 

1113 March 20. llenty dies in the Jerusalem Cliam- 

twr ...... 23 

-— 21. Accession of Henry V,.; he is pro¬ 
claimed . . . . . .21 

April 9. He is crowned .... id. 

The body of Richard II. is removed from the 
Friar's Church, Imngley, and buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Henry releuses tire 

Earl of March.25 

Sir John Ohlcastle is accused of heresy . id. 
Is committed to the Tower; is sentenced to he 
burnt.; escapes from the Tower; endeavours 
to take the king at Kltliuiri palaee . . id. 

The hulchers of Paris raise; an insurrection . 20 

July I. They liehead the provost of Paris . ul. 

1414 Jan. 7. The king takes some of the Millards in 

St. Giles's Fields and at llareugay Park . 25 

— 13. The Lollards are hanged and burnt in 

St. Giles's Fields.20 

Others are captured and many executed .• id. 
Murdoch, the son of the' Duke of Albany, is 

liberated.132 

Henry demands the crown of France . , 20 

1415 April 10. He announces to a council at West¬ 

minster his determination to invade France ; 
appoints the Duke of Bedford regent . . 2S 

The Karl of Cambridge, Lord Scrape, *and 
Sir Thomas Mushain are executed for 
treason . . . . . .29 

Henry sails from Southampton . . . ul. 

Aug. I I. lauds neur Harfleur ... id. 

— 17. Besieges Harfleur . ... id. 

Sept. 22. It is surrendered to him ; challenges 

the dauphin ...... id. 

Oct. 0. Henry begins his march; passes through 
Normandy. id. 

— 12. He reaches the ford of Blanche Tuque 29,30 

. — 14. Attempts to pass the Somme ut Port 

St. Rciny; is repulsed ; is several times re¬ 
pulsed ...... 30 

— 19. Passes between Betencourt and Voy- 

eiinc . id. 

Oct. 25. Tire battle of Agincourt . 30, 1, 2, 3, 1 
Henry marches to Calais . . . .31 

The dauphin dies ,.30 

Henry sails for England . , . . 34 

Parliament grant him for life a subsidy on wool 
aud leather . ... id. 

D 
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1416 Sigismund, king of the Romans, and the Count 

of Holland, visit England . . . 34, 5 

The French hesiege Harfleur . . . . 36,6 

Aug. 16. The Duke of Bedford sails from Rye; 
he gains a' victoiy over the French and Ge- ’ 
noese fleets ; raises the siege of Harfleur; re¬ 
turns to England .... 35 

Sept. Henry,-the king of the Homans, and the 
Count of Holland, hold a congress at Calais . . 36 

1417 The dauphin dies at. Compeigne . . . ‘37 

Aug. Henrydands at Tonque; conquers many ' 

places in Nonnandy; the French sue for peace 38 
The Scotch invade England; “ the foul raid” 38, 132 
Sir John Oldcastlo is captured j tried as a traitor 
before tl»e House of Lords i . ‘ . .38 

Dec. He is hanged and burnt, in St. Giles's fields id. 

1418 Henry liesieges and takes various towns . . 39 

July. Henry completes the conquest of Lower 

Normandy. id. 

— 14. The Queen of France and the Duke of 

Burgundy enter Paris '. . . .42 

— 30. Henry commences the siege of Ronen . 39 

1419 Jan.16. He enters Rouen; completes the con¬ 

quest of Normandy .... 43 

May 30. He meets the Queen of France and the 
' Duke of Burgundy near Meulan; agreements 
entered into for peace . . ... 44 

The Duke of Burgundy and the dauphin join 
against the English . . . .44,5 

The Duke of Burgundy is assassinated at Mon- 

tereau.46 

July 27. Henry takes Pontoise . . .45 

Sept. 3. The Regent Albany dies at Stirling 
palace.132 

1420 Negotiations are again entered into with Henry 47 

The treaty of Troyes is executed . . , id. 

June 2. Henry is married to the Princess Ca¬ 
therine of France. id. 

— 4.« He marches to Sens, which he reduces . 48 

Takes Montereau, Villeneuve-le«Roy, and be¬ 
sieges Melun. id. 

Nor. 18. Melun surrenders . . .id. 

Dec. Henry and King Charles enter Paris; the 
two queens enter Paris . . . ■ id. 

— 6. The treaty of Troyes is ratified . . id. 

1421 Jan. Henry leaves Paris; returns to London . id. 
Catherine is crowned Queen of England at West- 


March 22. Hie Duke of Clarence is slain in 

Anjou. id. 

The Earl of Buchan is mode constable of France 
by the Dauphin Charles ... 49 

The Euglish parliament ratify the treaty of 

Troyes. id. 

James, king of Scotland, is released from Wind¬ 
sor Castle . . '. . . .id. 

June 12..The English and Scottish army land 
at Calais; several victories are gained . .id. 
The King of Scots besieges Dreux . . id. 

Oct. Henry besieges Meaux . . . id. 

Dec. 6. Hie Queen is delivered of a son at, 

Windsor v .50 

Jacqueline, couutess of Hainault, takes refuge 
in England . . . ... 57 

1422 May. Meaux is taken, and the bastard of Vftu- , 

rus hanged.* 50 

— 21. Queen Catherine lands at Harfleur . id. 
June. Henry and Catherine keep their court at 
the palace'qf the Louvre : . . id. 

July. Henry marches to relfcve Cosne; is car¬ 
ried hack to Corbeil . . . . id. 

Aug. 31. Henry dies at Vincennes . . 51 

His body is carried in state through France; is 
embarked at Calais; Janded at Dover, and 
buried at Westminster .... id. 
The Duke of Gloucester appointed pro- 
ttoctor . . ... . . 52 
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1422 The’Duke of Bedford is appointed regent of 

France ,.63, 4 

Oct. CharltsVI. of FWnce dies . .54 

The dauphin proclaimed by his party 
Charles VII. y . . . .id. 

]He is crowned and anointed at Poictiexa . id. 
the Duke of Bedford proclaims Henry VI. at 
Paris, and foalty. is sworn to him as king of , 
France . . . . . ' . . id. 

The Duke of Bedford marries Anne of Bur¬ 
gundy » . .* ... id. 

He gains a victory over the french and Scotch 
before Crevanl . . . . » id. 

The English under John de la Pole are defeated 
at La Gravelle . 55 

Hie Count de Richemont deserts from the Eng¬ 
lish . . . . . .56 

1423 The dauphin’s army is increased by further 

Scotch troops; the Earl, of Douglas is created 
Duke of Touraine . . •. . id. 

1424 Feb. 21. James, king of Scotland, marriesLady 

Joanna Beaufort . .132 

Be is released from his imprisonment iu Eng¬ 
land . . . . . . 56 

April 5. He arrives in Scotland . . ' . 133 

May 21. He is crowned with his queen at Scone id. 
The Duke of Bedford besieges and takes Ivry 
in Normandy . . . .. 56 

* Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, dies . 89 

Aug. 17. Battle of Venieuil . . . 56, 7 

The Duke of Gloucester, and Jacqueliuje of 
Hainault, his wife, take possession of Mons . 58 

1125 Gloucester returns to England; the Duke of 
Brittany abandons the English; lie is de¬ 
feated, and forced to swear to the treaty of 

Troyes. id. 

Queen Catherine marries Owen Tudor .' . 80 

1427 The Duke of Brabant, first husband of Jacque¬ 

line, dies.59 

The King of Scotland executes several high¬ 
land chiefs . ., ... .133 

1428 The Duke of Gloucester’s marriuge is declared 

void: he marries Eleanor Cohham . . 5!) 

March 21. The King of Scotland arrests Seve¬ 
ral great lords.133 

May. They are executed .... id. 

Oct. 12. The siege of Orleans is commenced by 
the Earl of Salisbury . , . . ■ 60 

— 23. Takes the fortress of Toumellcs . id. 

Nov. The Earl of Salisbury is wounded, and 

dies . . . . ...... 1 

1429 Feb. The battle of Herrings fought at Rouvrai id. 

The Maid of Orlemis is introduced to Charles 

at Cbinon ..62 

She carries succours into Orleans '. . 65 

She heads a sortie; the hostile of Saint-Loup is 
carried; she attacks Toumelles; is wounded; 
Tournelles is captured; the siege is raised . 06, 7 
May 8. The fortress of Jargeau is taken; Suf¬ 
folk is made prisoner . f . . . 68 

The English are defeated at the battle of Patay 68 
Troyes is surrendered to Charles ... . 69 

J uly 15. He enters Rheinps with the Maid of Or¬ 
leans . . . 

— 17. He is anointed and, crowned in the 

cathedral , . , . . . id. 

Many places submit to him ■ •_ **•, , .70,71 

The army, of Cliaries attack Paris j they are 
repulsed; the Maid is wounded ... 72 

1430 May 25. The Mfiid relieves Compeigne; makes 

a sortie; she is captured by the troops of, the 
Duka of Burgundy . , ’ • . •, . 73, 4 

. Henry isjsrowned at Westminster ... .77 

1431 Hie Maid is sent to Rouen; she is tried for 

heresy, and sentenced to perpetual imprison¬ 
ment ... • • 75,6 

May 24. She abjures . * • • , id. 
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1431 May 31. She ishumt in the market-place . 76; 7 
Nov. Henry is crowned in Notre IJame in Paris 

by Cardinal Beaufort. . . ,77 

1432 Many of the Highland cftptivA ore put to death 

by the King of Scots . ‘ . .133 

Nov. Tim Duchess of Bedford, sister of the Puke • 

of,Burgundy, dies ... . . 77 

H33 Miy. Tlie Duke of Bedford marries Jad^uetta 

of Luxembourg . . . . . id. 

1434 Sept. 14. The Duke of Bedfonhdies at Rouen 79 

1435 A congress is held at Arras, and atreaty of peace 

signed between the king of France and the 
Duke of Burgundy . . . ' . 78 

1436‘Isabella, tlie queen-motlier, dies . . .79 

April. Paris* and other towns surrender to the 

French king..79 

.Tlie Du ke of York is appointed regent of France id. 

Tlie Karl of Shrcwslmry'reduces the revolted 
towns of Normandy; takes Pontoise . . id. 

Tlie Duke of Gloucester raisrs die siege of Calais 80 

The Scotch besiege Roxburgh j king James sud¬ 
denly returns to Scotland. . . .131 

1137 ThcDuke of Burgnndyis defeated before Crotoy 80 
The Duke of York is recalled; the Karl of War¬ 
wick is appointed to command . . . itl. 

The King of Scotland is assassinated . . 131 

1139 The Karl of Warwick dies; York is reappointed 80 

The Karl of Shrewsbury recovers Harfleur . id. 

The plague and famine ravage England and 

France. id. 

•1431 The Duchess of Gloucester is accused of treason 
and sorcery; is condemned to perpetual im¬ 
prisonment . . . . ' . .83 

Roger Bolinghroke and Margery Jourdain are 
executed ...... id. 

1112 Tlie Karl of Shrewsbury relieves Pontoise . id. 

1111 Truce agreed oil for two years . . . id. 

Anjou and Maine are agreed to be given up to 
the Duke of Anjou on the marriage of his 
daughter Margaret with King Henry; the 
Karl of Suffolk is made a marquis . . 81 

1147 Feh. 11. Tlie Duke of Gloucester is arrested 

for treason ..83 

— 28. He is found dead in bed . . . id. 

The Marquis of Suffolk seizes his estates . H 4 

.lames II. of Scotland marries.Maryof Gueldres 135 
April II. Cardinal Beaufort dies at Walvesey 84 
1119 Rouen is takeujby tlie Count of Dutiois . . 85 

Nov. 4. Tlie citadel surrenders . . . id. 

The power of the Livingstons is destroyed in 
Scotlaud . . • • • • 135 

Tlie Duke of York suppresses an insurrection in 

Ireland.89 

1450 Jan. The Duke of Suffolk is committed to the 

Tower . . • • • • .86 


March. He is impeached; is lianished by the 

king. 

May 5. He is lieheaded in a boat in the Channel 
The English are defeated at Foufmigni . 

Aug. 12. Cherbourg is besieged;’surrenders to 
the French; the whole of Normandy is lost 
4.-451 Various towns surrender to the French; Bor¬ 
deaux, Bayonne, and Fronsac capitulate 
Jack Cade raises an insurrection in Kent 
June. He encamps on Kackheath . 

‘ — 24. He defeats the royal troops at Sevenoaks 

July 4. He beheads the Lord Say in Cheapside 
Caiae is slain by Alexander Iden . • 

' Aug. The Duke of York returns to England . 

Nov. It is proposed in parliament that he shall- 
’ be declared neir to dft throoft 
1452 Feb. The Earl of Douglas is assassinated at 

Y^'kliesan army ; he disbands it; is made 
pk&otier and sent to London . •. 

* March 10. He mdkes his submission; retires to 


Wigmore .’ 


87 
id. 
85 

id. 

id. 

88 
id., 
id. 
id. 

89 

id. 

90 
135 

90 

id. 
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1152 The people of Guienne revolt against the French ; 
the Earl of Shrcwalniry goes to Hourdeaux; 
makes the garrison prisoners ... 9] 

1453 Queen Margaret is delivered of a son; lie is 

. created Prince of W nh% and Earl <K Chester 92 
Tlie earl gains nuuiy victories; heist shin; Bour- 
deaux is retaken; the English return .' . 91 

The Duke of Somerset is sent to tlie Tower . id. 

1454 Feh. The Duke of York opens Parliament as 

' lieutenant for the king; lie is elected protector 91,2 

• The king resumes his authority*; liberates tlie 

Duke of Somerset.92 

May 22. The Duke of York takes St. Albans, 
and captures Henry; the Duke of Somerset 
mid many (Slier nobles are slain . . id. 

York is uguin declared protector , . . 93 

1450 Henry again resumes his authority . . id. 

March 25. The Luicastriuns and Yorkists are 
reconciled. uU 

1159 Sent. The Yorkists gain a great victory at lilorc- 

heath 91 

Oct. 13. Sir Andrew Trollop deserts to the king «d. 

— 14. York breaks up his camp aud retreats to 
Ireland ...... id. 

Nov. 29. He and ins adherents are attainted in 

parliament .. id. 

Tlie sailors of the fleet, at Calais desert, and 
take their ehijw to the Karl of Warwick; lie 
sails to Dublin. id. 

1160 June. Warwick lands in Kent; he enters Lon¬ 

don with the sun of York. . . . ()5 

Battle of Northampton; Henry is taken prisoner id. 

July. Juim!s 11. of Scotland is killed at the 

siege of Roxburgh.135 

Oct. 16. The Duke of York returns to London; 
lie demands the crown .... 95 

— 23. It is agreed in the upfier house that 

Henry shall continue king, and ou^ his death 
York shall succeed. . . ,. . 05,6 

Dec. 31. Battle of Wakefield; York is slain . 96 

The earl of Rutland, his second son, is stabbed 
by lord Clifford ..... id. 

1161 The earl of Murch succeeds his father us Duke 

of York . . . . . .id. 

Fein I. Battle of Mortimer's Cross; Owen Tu¬ 
dor is taken, and with others is beheaded . td. 

Queen Margaret defeats tire earl of Warwick . 97 

Feb. 17. Battle of Barnet; second buttle of St. 
Albans; King Henry is retaken by the queen id. 

— 25. Tin- Duke of York enters London . id. 

Mar. 1. He is elected king in St. John’s Held . id. 

— 1. He claims the crown at Westminster; 

hi; is proclaimed king .... 98 

— 19. The bishop of Kxetrr is made chancellor 102 

— 28. Battle of Towton; Henry, Queen Mar¬ 
garet, and the Prince of Wales, lly to Scotland 98, 9 

June 29. Edward IV. is crowned qt Westmin¬ 
ster; his brothers, George and Richard, are 
created dukes of Clarence aud Gloucester . 99 

The Scots besiege Carlisle; they are defeated . id. 

Nov. 4. Parliament assemble; Edward's title is 
• declared valid, and the Lancastrian kings 

pronounced usurers; Oreir adherents are 
attainted, and their estates bestowed upon 

Yorkists.99, 100 

Queen Margaret goes to France; the returns to 
England with a small army; takes Alnwick, 
Bambwougli, aud Duustauburgh castles; she 
is driven off by' the Karl of Warwick „ 199 
Dee. Bamborough aud Duustauburgh sur¬ 
render . •. id. 

1163 Jan. Alnwick Castle capitulates to Warwick . id. 
Henry is conveyed to Wales; Margaret goes to 
Flanders. id. 

1464 April 25. King Henry is brought bock to Eng¬ 
land ; die Lancastrians again take the Held; 
they are defeated at Hedgley Mow . • 101 
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1164 Mav 1. Edward marries the widow of Sv John 

Gray . . . ■• . . . .101 

— 15. Battle of Hexham; Sir ltalph Gray is 

degraded and beheaded; other hincastrians 
areetfocnled . „ . . . ... id. 

Sept. 29. At a masting of the great, council at. 

Reading, Edward acknowledges his marriage id. 
Dec. The Council at Westminster settle 4000 
marks a-year on her . . . . id. 

1165 The Duke of Luxemburg comes to England to 

the coronation of his niece . . , 'id. 

May 25. Elizabeth is carried through the streets 
of London.102 

— 26. She is crowned at Westminster . . id. 

The queen's relations are advanreu. . . id. 

1167 The Earl Qf Warwick goes to Normandy to ne¬ 
gotiate a marriage between the sou of Louis 
XL of France and the Princess Margaret. . 106 

1 Edward marries his sister Margaret to the Duke 

of Burgundy . . . . . id. 

The Ncvilsure expelled from court. . . id. 

1 tOfi Warwick again appears at court . . . id. 

1469 The duke of Clarence marries Isabella, daugh¬ 
ter of Warwick, at. Calais . . . 101 

Insurrection in Yorkshire; Edward advances 
against the insurgents; retreats to Nottingham 

Castle. id. 

July '26. Battle of Edgecoto; the Earl of 
Pembroke' is slain; the father and brother 
of Queen Elizaheth are captured and be¬ 
headed at Northampton . id. 

Warwick returns to England; Edward is con¬ 
fined in M iddleham Castle . . . id. 

Nov. The Scotch rise in favour of King Henry; 
Edward is released; an amnesty is agreed on id. 

1170 Die faction of the Boyds are banished from 

Scotland by James III.135 

Mar. 12. The battle of Erpingham; Edward 
1 defeats the Lancastrians; Warwick and 

Clarence, take refuge in Normandy . 101,5 

June. Queen Margaret, and Warwick meet at. 

Amboisc.105 

The Prince of Wales is married to Anne, the 
second daughter of Warwick . . . id. 

Sept. 13. Warwick lands on the coast of De¬ 
vonshire . . . . . .106 

Edward takes ship and sails for Holland; he 
runs ashore at Alkmaar; he proceeds to the 
Hague ....... 107 

Oct. (i. Warwick enters London; releases King 
Henry from the Tower; Queen Elizaheth 
takes refuge in the Sanctuary at. Westminster; 
is there delivered of a son . . . . id. 

1171 March 12. Edward appears with a fleet off the 

Wash in Lincolnshire .... 108 

— *16. He lands at Ravenspur; he swears not 

to attempt to gain the crown; he reaches 
London. '.id. 

April 30. Second battle of Barnet; Warwick 
is skin; King Henry is again sent to the 
Tower: Queen Margaret and the Prince of 
Wales land at Plymouth . ' . . id., 10P 

May 4. Battle of Tewkesbury; the queen and 
prince are taken prisoners; the prince is mur¬ 
dered . t id. 

— 14. Diomas Nevil attempts the release of <r 

King Henry.110 

— 21. Edward enters London . . . id. 

•— 22. King Henry, is found dead in the Tower id. 

He is buried at Chertsey . . . .id. 

1472 Prince Edward is created Prince of Wales, and 

acknowledged heir to the throne . .111 

Die Duke of Gloucester marries the widow of 
the Prince of Wales, slain at Tewkesbury . Ill 
Die king divides the property of Warwick be¬ 
tween Clarence and Gloucester . . . id. 

1474 This division declared valid by parliament . id. 
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1475 Edward contracts ap alliance with the Dukes of 
, ■ Brittany anti Burgundy; he demands the > 
crown of France of Louis Xi. . . .Ill 

Edward raises money by benevolences . . ,112 

June 22. He lauds at Cakis.with a great army , id. 
4ug. 22. He meets Louis on a bridge across the 


Sbmme, afcPicquigny; a treaty is concluded«/., 113 
1476 Die 'Duchess of Clarence dies; some ofrthe 


duke's servants are executed for sorcery . 114 

Clarence is committed to the Tower . . id. 

1478 Jou. 16. Parliament, is summoned. Clarence 

is accused of witchcraft and other crimes . id. 
Feh. 7. He is found guilty, ami sentenced to 
death . . . . . , *• id. 

— 18. Hedies, or is killed, in tl»3 Tower . id. 
1480 Die Duke of Gloucester commands the army 

in Scotland . . .' . . .115 

The Earl of Mar is accused of witchcraft . 135 

T482 The Duke of Albany, after escaping to France, 
returns; assumes the title of Alexander, king 
of Scotland; agrees to accept the crown as a 
gift, from Ifing Edward . . . . 1 ,'!6 


June. Treaty of Fotheringay is executed be¬ 
tween Edward und Alliatiy. Die Duke of 
Gloucester takes the town of Berwick. The 
Earl of Angus hangs the nobles of King 
James at the bridge of Lauder; James is 


taken to Edinburgh . . . . 11", 136 

July. Albany and Gloucester march into Edin¬ 
burgh • ... . . .115 

Aug. King James is liberated; Albany is ap¬ 
pointed lieutenant-general of the kingdom 113, 136 
Louis XI. alliances the dauphin to the daughter 
of the Duchess of Burgundy . . .116 

1183 April 9. King Edward dies; is buried at. 

Windsor. id. 

Gloucester returns from Scotland; lie collects 
thp nobility mid others at York; they swear 
fealty to Edward V. .118 

— 22. He arrives at Northampton; the Lord 

Richard Gray, Earl Rivers, and the Duke of 
Buckingham meet him .... id. 

— 23. He places Rivers, Gray, and Sir Diomas 

Vaughan under airest. .... id. 

Sends them to Pontefract Gastle . . . id. 

Queen Elizaheth fakes sanctuary with the Duke 
of York and her daughters at Westminster . id. 

Die mayor and sheriff meet King Ldword . 119 

May. Edward is conveyed to the Tower . id. 

■ — 22. Gloucester is appointed Protector . id. 

June 13. Lord Hastings is arrested . . 120 

He is beheaded; others of the council are 
thrown into prison.121 

— 14. Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan are be¬ 
headed ...... id. 

— 16. The'Duke of York is carried to the 

Tower. id. 

.Time Shore does penance . . . , id. 

l)r. Shaw preaches at. Paul’s Cross . . id. 

June 25. The crown is offered to Gloucester at 
Baynard’s Castle . * . t . . .122 

— 26. He appears in Westminster Hall; rides 

to St. Paul's, and is received by the clergy . 123 

July 6. Gloucester is crowned King of England 
as Richard ill., with his wife Anne, at West¬ 
minster . ‘ . '. . . . 124# 

Diey are again crowned at York . . , > id. 

Edward V. and the Duke of York are mur-. 

dcred , . . . . . 125,314 

The Earl of Richmond is invited into England 126 
Aug. 30. Louts XL 4 France dies, and is suc¬ 
ceeded by Charles VlII.. ... 292 

Oct. Richard summons a meeting of his ad¬ 
herents at. Leicester. . . .126 

' — 18.. The insurrection in favourof Richmond 

breaks out; he is proclaimed- king in Exeter . 
f and other places . ’' . . • .id. 
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14811 Oct. The -Duke of Buckingham is captured 

ami beheaded . . * j» , .127 

Nov. 11. Parliament recognises Richard’s title; 
his son Edward is declared Prince of Wales id. 

1484 Hie Prince of Wales dies suddenly at Middle* 

■ ham Castle id. «| 

Queen Elizabeth appears at the court of Richard id, 

1485 Queen Anne dies .' . . . • 128 
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1185 The Earl of Richmond collects a fleet at Har* 
fleur: Richard issues a proclamation against 

' him.128 

Aug. 7. Richmond lands at Milford Haven . 

— 22. Rattle of Boswortli Field; Richard is 
' slain . . .... . 120 

Henry VI1. is crowned on the Held of luittlo . id. 
Richard is buried at the Grey Friars in Leicester 130 
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1485 Hie Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke of 
Clarence, is removed from Sheriff-Hutton to 

the Tower.281 

Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., is removed 
from the same place to London . . . id. 

Aug. 27. Henry enters i^ondon . . . id. 

Sept. 21. The sweating sickness breaks out in 

London.282 

Oct. 28. Jaspar, earl of Pembroke, is mode 
Duke of Bedford ; Lord Stanley ami Sir Ed¬ 
ward Courtney are made Earls of Derby and 
Devonshire ...... 282 

Ort. 30. Henry YIT. is crowned at Westminster id. 
Hie yeomen of the guard established . . 283 

Nov. 7. Parliament meets; the king’s title is 

admitted. id. 

Attainders are passed on Richard and his ad¬ 
herents. Henry dates his reign from the day 
before the battle of Roswortk . . . 283, 4 

Catesby and others are executed . • . 284 

Hie crown is settled on Henry VII. and the heirs 

of bis body. id. 

All grants from the crown since 34 Henry VI. 
are resinned; an act of grace is published 

by the king.285 

1 ISO Jan. 18. Henry marries Elisabeth of York; 

union of the houses of York and Lancaster . id. 
Pope fniioeent III. gives a dispensation for the 
marriage, acknowledging Henry's title . . 286 

. Humphrey and Thomas .Stafford are executed 

for treason.287 

Henry goes to Yofk and other towtis . . id. 

June. Treaty of peace with Scotland . . id. 

Sept. 20. The queen is delivered of a son, ho is 
named Arthur ..... id. 

Nov. Lambert. Simnel, the pretended Earl of 
Warwick, ap{tears in Dublin, with Simon, 
the priest of Oxford .... id. 

The king proclaims a general pardon . . 288 

The qms'ii dowager is committed prisoner to 
the monastery of Bermondsey . . • id. 

The Marquis of Dorset is sent to the Tower . id. 
The Earl of Warwick is paraded through the 
streets of London id. 

John do la Pole, earl of Lincoln, flies to Flan¬ 
ders . • f • 289 

Lambert Simnel is crowned in Dublin as King 
Edward VI. . . . * . • id. 

' Simnel, with the Earl of Lincoln and others, and 
an army of Germans and Irish, lands at the 
pile of Foudray .... 289,90 

1487 June 10. Battle of Stoke; the rebels axe defeat¬ 
ed ; Simnel and Simon are taken; the Earl 
of Lincoln is slain . *. . • • 290 

James HI. of Scotland is driven from Edin¬ 
burgh . .... • • 302 

—- 18. Battle of Ctmgler Moor; James JIJ. is 
killed; is buried at Cambuskeuneth Abbey 302, 3 
. — 26. James IV. is crowned at Scone . . 203 

* Nqv. 20. The Queen is crowned at Westminster 291 
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1188 July 20. The English and Breton army under 
Sir Edward Woodville and the Duke of 
Orleans are defeated between Andouillc and 
St. Aiibiii du Cormier; Woodviye is slain; 
the Duke is taken prisoner; several are exe¬ 
cuted . . . 291 

Aug. The Duke of Brittany signs the treaty of 

Verger.295 

Sept, 7. Francis, duke of Brittany, dies . id, 

James 1Y. gains the lint tie of Talla Moss , 303 

148!) Parliament grant 75,000/. to carry, on (lie war 
in Brittany ; Lord Willoughby dc Broke 
lands with a small army .... 295 

An insurrection breaks out. in the northern coun¬ 
ties of England; it is suppressed.by the Earl 

of Surrey . ..190 

John it Chumbre and liis confederates are bunged 
at York . . ... . id. 

Sir Andrew Wood beats the English in sea-fights 
off Dunbar and St. Abbs . . . 303, 1 

1190 Maximilian, king of the Romans, marries Anne, 

duchess of Brittany, by poxy . . . 196 

1191 l)fr. (i. Site is married at the castle of Lungenis, 

in Tourainc, to Charles VIII. of Fiance . 298 

Perkin Warbeek lauds at Cork, mid declares 
himself the Duke of Yoi k, sou of Edward 1V. 299 

1192 Henry proceeds to France; lays siege to Bou¬ 

logne . 

Oct. 27. A council is held, and peace projiosed 

with France. 

Nov. The treaty of Estaples is signed . 298,9 

1191 Many persons are arrested for countenancing 

Warheck.300 

Charles VIII. of France marches into Italy to 
enforce his claim as King of the Two Sicilies 311 
1195 Fell. 15. Sir William Stanley is executed for 

treason.. 301 

July 3. Warbeek lands at Deal; the people rise 
against him; his adherents ore sent, to Leu- 
don ; he escapes to Fhuiders; the rebels are 
all executed . . . . id. 

1490 Treaty of commerce signed between England 

and Flanders; Warbeek retreats to Scotland id., 301 
Warbeek is married to Lady Catherine Gordon, 
daughter of the Earl of Huntley , . 305 

A treaty is concluded between King James mu} 
Warlieck ...... id. 

King James invades England with Warbeek 
,» and an army of Scots, Germans, and Fle¬ 
mings ; they retire .... 300 

Hie western counties break out into rebellion; the 
insurgents march to Blackheath . . id. 

1497 June 22. Battle of Blackheath ; Lord Dauheny 
and the Earl of Oxford defeat them; Lord 
Audley is taken and tieheaded; others are 
hanged . .... . ■ . 307 

July. Warbeek arid his wife sail from Scotland; 

he lands iu Ireland, hut retires . . id. 

S<‘pt. He lands at Whitaand Buy, Cornwall; as¬ 
sumes the title of Richard IV. . . . id. 
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1497 He attacks Exeter; ig repulsed; inarches to 

Tauiitou Dean; he tfies to the sanctuary at 
Beaulieu; the ringleaders of the insdiriectinn 
are gauged; the JLady Catherine Gordon is 
talcen to London . . . . 308 

Warbeck surrenders; Henjry proceeds to Exeter; 
returns to London , . . . id., 309 

1498 June. .Warlieck escapes; he is captured; .he is 
laced in the stocks irt various places; reads , 
is cpnfessiou'; is recommitted to th? Tower. 309 

Charles Till, of France dies, and is succeeded ’’ 
fey Louis XII. . . . . . 311 

■ 1499 Ralph Wilford- personates the Earl of War¬ 
wick ; raises an insurrection with Patrick, ay 
Augustine friar . . v . . ’ . 309 

Mar. Wfiford is taken and executed; the friar 
is imprisoned for life . id, 

Louis XII. conquers'Lpmbardy, and takes pos¬ 
session of Naples .311 

July. A plot is formed to liberate the Earl of 
Warwick and Warlieck . . ... 309 

Nov. 16. Warbeck is tried for treason, and con¬ 
victed .310 

—- 23i He id executed, with the mayor of Cork, 
at Tyburn . , . . . id. 

— 24. The Earl of Warwick is beheaded for 

treason. id. 

I Vince Arthur is affianced 4o Catherine of Ara¬ 
gon ... v .. . 312 

1500 A plague rages in London .... 319 

Henry goes to Calais . . . . id. 

1501 Henry sends an embassy to* Scotland; .Tames 

asks the hand of Margaret, Henry's eldest 
daughter ...... 311 

Nov. 6. Arthur is married to Catherine of Ara¬ 
gon .312 

1502 Jan. 29. The Princess Margaret is married by 

proxy in Loudon . . • . • id. 

April. Arthur, prince of Wales, dies at Ludlow id. 

Elisabeth, Henry’s Queeu, dies in the Tower . id. 

11503 Henry, prince of Wales, is affianced to the 

widow of his brother Arthhr . . . id. 

July. Margaret, queen of Scotland, proceeds 

from London. id. 

Aug. 7. She enters Edinburgh . . . id. 

— 8. She is married .... id. 
Empson ami Dudley exact money from yarious 

persons . . , . . .313 

.1504 Sir James Tyrreland Sir John Wyndham are 

executed . . . . ... 314 

Edmund de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, flies to 
Burgundy. id. 

1505 Prince Henry is knighted; the King obtains 

30,000/. from Parliament . . . id. 

1506 Jan. The Archduke Philip, and his wife, Joanna 

queeu of Castile, are driven by stress of 
weather iqto Weymouth . . 315 

—, 17. Henry meets Philip on Elworth Green, 
near Windsor . . . . ’ % . 315 

April. Philip and Joanna are permitted to de- 

tart .. id. 

1507, R Philip dies; Joanna becomes insane , ,316 

Henry releases some prisoners; several persons 
are heavily fined and committed to prison; 
Empson wid Dudley continue their extortions 
for the kjng ■. . ** . . .317 

Atone Boleyu is bom. . . . .363 

1509 Apr. 21. Henry dies at Richmond; is buried 

in Bis chapel at Westminster . ... 317 

Accession of Henry VIII. . ... . 318 

— 22. He is proclaimed . . , . irf. 

June 3. He is married tpSCafterine of Aragon, 

at Greenwich . . , . 319 

Juuc 24. He is crowned, with his queen, Cathe¬ 
rine, at Westminster • •• , 318 

Empson and Dudley are brought btfofob the 
council and committed to the Tower ' , 320 
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*1509 They are convicted and sentenced to death as 

■ traitors / ^ .320 

1510 Aug. 172 Empson and Dudley are beheaded id. 

1512 Henry demand! the crowp of France; serais a 

large army into Guijuscoa; the expedition 
* returns . . . . . ■* ' r * 320, 1 

1513 Herjry obtains supplies from Parliament j pre¬ 

pares for a war with France; arms his north¬ 
ern towns ..... 321,2 

April. The English fleet’is defeated in the bar- , 
hour of Brest; .Sir Edward Howard, the lord 
admiral, is slain ..... 322 
May. Henry sends the vanguard of his army to 
Calais; die Earl of Suffolk is beheaded; ip- , 

K lints the Qdeen governor"of the realm; 
etiry sails for France ... .' . 323 

June 30. He lands at Calais;, marches to the 
siege of Terouenne; (he Kmjieror Maximilian 
joins him; the battle of the Spurs' . . 325 

August. Terouenne surrenders . . . id. 

— 22. .Tames, king of Scotland, crosses (lie 
borders; besieges Norliam Castle; it surren¬ 
ders ; takes Wart and Ford Castles . 326 

Sept. Toumay surrenders to Henry . . id. 

— 9. Battle of Flodden-fleld;.lames is slain 327-330 
— 22. Henry enters Topmay in triumph . 326 
Oct. 21. He returns with his army 1o England id. 
He creates the Earl of Surrey duke of Norfolk . 330 
Queen Margaret of Scotland is appointed regent 331 
1514 May. She marries the Earl of Angus; forfeits 
(he regency; the Duke of Albany arrives and 
is appointed regent.. . . . . 3J9 

Aug. 7. The JViucess Mary, sister of Henry, is 
married by proxy to Louis XII. of Franco . 331 

Oct. She departs for France, and is remarried id. 
Anne Uoleyn is appointed maid of honour to 

Mary. id.., 36 5 

Nov. 5. Mary is crowned at. St. Denis . . 332 

1515 Jim. 1. Louis All. dies, and is succeeded by 

Frauds I. id. 

March. Queen Mary marries Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk . . ... . id. 

Wolscy is created a cardinal . . . id. 

He is made chaucellor and legate . .331 

Queen Margaret of Scotland comes to England 351 
The Regent Albany suppresses an iusurreclimi 
raised by the Earl of Arrau; he and his con¬ 
federates are executed , . . 351,2 

Albany leaves Scotland; Queen Margaret re- 
turns to Scotland . . . ... 352 

1516 Francis 1. marches with an army for the recu- 
to very of Milau; the battle of Marignano ; M i- 

1518 Ian surrenders; he returns to France . "335,6 

Oct. 4. A treaty of alliance id ratified hetweeu 
Henry and Francis .... 336 
1519 Jan. The Emperor Maximilian died . . id. 

March. Francis I. proposes himself ns a candi¬ 
date for the empire . 1 ." . . id. 

May. Henry Announces himself a camiidaf'c id. 
June 2. The Archduke Charles, king of Spain, 

• is elected emperor, under the title of Char IgsV. 337 
1520 May 26. The" emperor visits Henry at Dover; 

C «ds to Canterbury; he re-emborks at 
wich • . . • • " • 33 8 

—- 31. Henry, foe queen, and bis retinue em¬ 
bark for Calms, to meet Francis I. ' . ■” ' .. id. 

June 4. Henry proceeds to Guisnes 1 . . id. 

— f. • The two kings meet at. the Field of 
Cloth Of Gold . . . . . 340-3 

1521 April 16. The Duke of Buckingham is arrested' 

for treason, and fiaken to the Tower . . • 344 

May 13. He is tried and condemned ; . . id. 

— 14. Ordeh are issued by Wolscy for the 
seizure of heretical books * . . 345 

—17. Buekinghafo isBeheaded bn Towel 1 Hill id. 
July 30. Wolsey « Bent ambassador to foediafo' . 
tiie emperor and Francis I. . " '. .."'id. 
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1521 Oct. A league ii made by Henry with the pope 

and the emperor . . % . . 346 

Henry's defence of the seven saoradients is sent 
to Leo X., who confers ontliim the title of 
Defender of the Faith . . . .345 

The French are expelled from Italy . * 346 ,j 

Nov. The Duke of Albany resumes tire regency 
■ of Scotland , , . , * 353 

Dec. i; Pope Leo X. dies • . .347 

.— 27. Adrian, cardinal of Tortysa, is elected 
pope l>y the title of Adrian VI. • - id. 

1522 Francis.seizes die goods of English merchants 

in his ports . . . . • 348 

May 26. The Emperor lands at Dover; a treaty 
is concluded between him oml Henry for the 
invasion of France • . . . • id. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury makes inroads into Scot¬ 
land-.. . 353 

Forced loans are raised in London . 348, 319 

August. The Earl of Surrey opens the cam¬ 
paign ; returns to Calais . . . id. 

The Earl of Kildare is appointed lord-deputy 
of Ireland for the third time . . . 125 

The Regent of Scotlaud declares war against 
England ; a truce is concluded . • 354 

The p’geiit. again returns, to France . • id. 

1523 The Earl of Surrey with a great army destroys 

Merse anil the abbey of Jedburgh . . 429 

Parliament is assembled; Sir Thomas More is 
chosen speaker of the Commons; Wolsey de¬ 
mands in person in the House of Commons 
600,000/. for die recovery of France; a pro¬ 
perty-tax is agreed to .... 355 
'Die Duke of Alliany arrives with a French 
fleet in Scotland; the Scotch ravage the Eng¬ 
lish border; Albany returns to France . 429 

Hie Duke of Suffolk opens the campaign in 

Fiance ... ■ - 355 

He returns to Calais .... 357 
Sept. 14. Pope Adrian VI. dies . . - id. 

Cardinal (iiuliodei Medici is elected by the 
title of Clement VII. .... id. 
Eonuivet, die commander of tlw French army, 
overruns Piedmont and the Milanese . 358 

1524 The emireror retakes all the conquests of the 

French; death of the Chevalier Bayard . id. 
Siege of Marseilles; it is raised; tile plague at ^ 
Milan; siege of Pavia .... 358,9 

1525 Feb. 21. Battle of Pavia; Francis is taken pri¬ 

soner 359 

Henry attempts to. levy money by Ixmevolences 
for die conquest, of France; it is refused; an 
insurrection is raised; the benevolence is not 
insisted on * . • • • 360 

June 18. Sir Thomas Boleyu is created Vis¬ 
count Rochford, and Henry Fitzroy, the king s 
natural boh, is created duke of Richmond 361 

Henry ami Wolsey disagree ceiicerning the 
suppression of some monasteries • .362 

Henry Concludes an alliance, offensive and de¬ 
fensive, with France . • • • 301 

Franci* abdicates in favour of his son, the dau- 
phin . • • * ; ‘ td ' 

Queen Margaret obtains possession of King 
Juntos . . . • 430 

1526 Jan. 14. The concord of Madrid is signed; 

\ Francis is set at liberty and returns to France 301 

Moncada seizes Rome; plunders the Vatican; 
the pope takes refuge in the Castle of St. ^ 

Sept. 21. A treaty of p«ce is signed, and tlie 
Spaniards leave Rome . • • . * 

Dec. The Spaniards again invade the Roman 

' States .. .id. 

Queen Margaret, of Scotland, is divorced from 
Angus and rnarriea Henry Stewart . • 

11527 March, lire pope executes another treaty 
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1527 May 5. Rome is assaulted, taken, and sacked 

by the Spaniards; the Constable Bourbon is 
. killed; tire pope and some of the cardinals 
are besieged in tin* Castle of St. Angelo . 363 
Henry's marriage with Catherine of* Aragon ^, 
questioned ..„••• 364 
Aug. Cardinal Wolsey goes on an emhassyto 
France . • • - • * 365 

Henry writes a treatise upon the unlawfulness of 
his marriage with Catherine . . 366 

The pope is captured, but escajieibto Orvieto . id. 
He authorises Wolsey and another cardinal 
to decide tire question of divorce; grants a 
dispensation for Henry's marriage with any 
other woiltan# .... 367 

1528 Henry demands a decretal hull frontin' pope id. 
Wolsey and Cardinal Campeggio are authorised 

to determine the divorce .... 368 
May. The sweating sickness breaks out. in Iren- , 

don.. .id. 

July. King James, of Scotland, obtains his free¬ 
dom ; lianishes Angus .... 130 

Aug. The plague rages in Italy . . - 368 

Sept. The French army in Italy surrender to 
the luqieriulisls."/. 

1529 May 30. Henry issues a licence for tire cardi¬ 

nals to proceed with the question of the di¬ 
vorce 339 

— 31. The court, is opened in the hall of lire 

Black Friars *. id. 

June 21. Tire king and quern both appear be¬ 
fore the cardinals; tire queen withdraws 
aiid refuses again to apjK-ar . . . id. 

She is pronounced contumacious . • 379 

July 15. The pope revokes the legatine com¬ 
mission .371 

— 23. Campeggio adjourns the cause . . id. 

Wolsey lias two hills filed against him in tire 

•-court of King’s Bench, for exercising the 
functions of pope’s legate - . • "/• 

He refuses to deliver the great seal to tire Dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk .... 372 
He delivers them up • . • • id. 

Sentenre is pronounced against him in the court 
of King’s Bench . • • • • id. 

Dec. 1. A hill of impeachment, against him in 
parliament is thrown out . . . id. 

1530 He is deprived of all hut the bishoprics of 

York and Winchester . . . 373 

He receives a free pardon from tire king . id. 

Nov. 4. He is arrested for high treason . . id. 

He is taken sie.k at Leicester . . • id. 

_29. He dies at lreieester Abbey, and is 

buried in the Lady's Chapel of the monastery 371 
The marriage of Henry is declared illegal by 
the universities of Oxford and Cambtidgi 1 ’ 375,6 
The foreign universities differ . • .376 

1531 March. Tire ]Mqre publishes a breve, forbidding 

Henry to contract a new marriage under pain 

of excommunication .... id, 

Tliomas Cromwell advises the kingto act on tin; 
opinion of the English universities, and to ob¬ 
tain (he sanction of parliament . . 377 

He advises Henry to declare himself supreme 
head of the church .... id. 

The whole body'of the clergy are involved in a 
pnemiuiire IWabetting Wolsey in acting as 
the pope's legate . • • ■ • 377,8 

Tire convocation offer 100,000/., and acknow¬ 
ledge the king to be protector and only su¬ 
preme head of the church and clergy of 
England, as far as may he by the law of 
Christ; tliey are pardoned . , .378 

Sir Tliomas More, the chancellor, and some 
peers, attend in the House of Commons, and 
, declare the king's proceedings touching his 
marriage 
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1531 May. Catherine refuie* to abide by the deci¬ 

sion of four bishops And four lay peers; is 
removed from Greenwich toMoor in Hert¬ 
fordshire ; she removes to Awpthill . .378 

Thomas Bilney is.burned iu Smithfield, as a 
heretic, for attempting to expose the errors of 
popery .. id. 

1532 The war with Scotland again breaks out on the 

borders . . . . . . 430' 

May 10. Sir Thomas More retires . . *378 

June 4. Sir‘Thomas Audley is uppoiuted chan-' 
cellor * . . . , ' . .id. 

Parliament abolishes annates or first-fruits . id. 
Anne Boleyn is created Maitfehiojiess of Pem¬ 
broke . . . . • . . .379 

She goes*with Henry to Calais; they meet 
Francis I. at Boulogne .... id. 
Elizabeth Barton, the Holy Maid of Kent, is 
arrested by order of Henry . . . 384 

1533 Nov. 15. The pope signs a breve, declaring 

Henry And Anric excommunicated, unless 
they should separate .... 378, 9 
Jan 4 or 25. Henry is married to Anne Boleyn, 

at Whitehall.379 

Craumer is made Archbishop of Canterbury . 380 

,Feb. 22. The pope signs a bull, ratifying the 

election. id. 

March 30. Cranmer is consecrated, ami takes 
the oaths of canonical obedience to the pope id. 

Appeals to Rome prohibited by parliament . id. 

Queen Catherine declared by parliament, to be 
only Princess Dowager of Wales 
May 8. Catherine is cited before a court at 
Dunstable ; refuses to attend ; is pronounced 


contumacious ..... 380, 1 

— 23. Cramner pronounces her marriage with 

Henry null and void . . . .381 

The Earl of Kildare is recalled from Ireland, 
and committed Jo the Tower . . . 425 

— 28. Cranmer declares to the clergy the mar¬ 

riage of Henry with Anne Boleyn, and con- 
linns the same.381 

June 1. Anne is crowned at Westminster by 

Cranmer. id. 

Lord Thomas Fitzgerald raises an insurrection 
in Ireland ...... 425 

July 11. The pope annuls the judgment of 
Cranmer. and publishes ‘ his hull of excom¬ 
munication against. Henry aud Anrie . . 381 

Sept. 7. Anne is delivered of a girl, the Princess 
Elizabeth ...... 383 

Queen Catherine refuses to remove from Ainpt- 

hill . .. id. 

Oct. The pope visits Francis at Marseilles; 

'Bouper appeals on behalf of Henry from the 
pope to a general council of the church; the 
pope returns to Italy .... 382 
Nov. The Maid of Kent and her abettors are 
condemned by the Star Chamber to confess 

their imposture.384 

1534 Parliament prohibits every kind of payment or 
uppeal to the pope; confirms Henry’s title as 
supreme head of the church; vests in the king 
only the right of appointing to all bishoprics; 
of deciding iu all ecclesiastical causes . 384 
March 23. 'Die consistory of Rome decides on 
the validity of Henry's marriage with Ca¬ 
therine ; the pope gives sentence . . id. 


Parliament declares the marriage between 
Henry and Anne lawful; sets aside the 
Princess Mary as illegitimate; settles the 
succession ou the issuvjpf Anne; declares it 
to be high treason to question the second 
marriage. .id. 

The Maid of Kent and her abettors are attainted 
of high treuson, and others of misprision of 
treason.385 
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‘1534 April 21. Tlyey are executed at Tyburn . 385 
Fisher, biskop- of Rochester, and Sir Thomas 
More, are committed to the Tower . . id. 

May 12. Treaty of peace signed with Scot- - 

laud.430 

July 22. Frith and Howet .ire burnt ip Smith- 
Hold for heresy against the church .of Home . 38b 

— 27. David Straitou aud Norman Gtfnrlay 

are burnt at Edinburgh as heretics . . 131 

— 31. Alleji, archbishop of Dublin, is mur¬ 
dered by the Fitzgeralds . ■ . . . 425 

Nov. Parliament imposes new oaths; annexes 
first-fruits and tenths to the crown; empowers 
the king to punish heresies . ... 383 

1535 May 5. Several Catholic priests are executed 

for treason for denying the supremacy . id. 

— 25. Some Dutch anabaptists are burned for 
denying the actual presence in the Eucharist id. 

June 14. Interrogatories are administered to 
Sir Thomas More.387 

— 18. Other Catholics are executed for deriving 

the supremacy.38(! 

— 22. Fisher, bishop of Rochester, is beheaded 

for the same otVeiice . . . . id. 

July 0. More is also executed for the same . 3S9 

Aug. Lord Thomas Fitzgerald is sent to Eng¬ 
land, and committed to the Tower . . 423 


— 31). Pope Paul III. signs a bull against 
Henry, citing him to appear at Home; in 
default declares him to have forfeited the 
crown ; and his children by Anne incapable 
of inheriting . ..... 5S9 

Sir Thomas Cromwell is appointed vicar-ge¬ 
neral of the king; be proposes the suppres¬ 


sion of some monasteries, convents, and alihej s 391) 
Henry issues a commission to impure into the 
conduct of the religious bouses . , , id. 

153b Jan. 8. Queen Catherine dies at Kimboltyn . id. 

— 29. Anne Bolevn is delivered of a son still¬ 
born . .. 390, 1 

Feb. The five Fitzgeralds, inieles of Lord 
Thomas, are captured and sent to the '1’o.ver 42b 
May 1. A tournament is held at Greenwich . 391 

— 2. Anne is arrested lor treason aud commit¬ 
ted to (lie Tower; Viscount lloclilord. her 
brother, Norris, Smeaton, Brereton, and Wes¬ 
ton, are committed also .... id. 

Anne is examined before the privy council . 392 
Smeaton confesses his guilt .' .. . . id. 

— 10. Bills of indictment are found against 

all but Lord Hocbford .... id. 

■ — 12. Norris, Weston, Brereton, and Smeaton, 
arc arraigned ami convicted of treason and 
adultery. id. 

— 15. Anne and Lord Rochforil are tried in 

the Tower, and condemned to death . . 39.3 

— 17. Smeaton is hanged, the others are be¬ 
headed . 394, 5 

Cranmer pronounces the marriage of Anue to 
have been always null and void . . 395 

— 19. Anne is beheaded in the Tower . 393, 4 

— 20. Henry marries Jane Seymour . . 3t»4 

— 29. Jane publicly appears as queen . id. 

June. Parliament passes an act of succession 

entailing the crown on Henry’s issue by 
Jane Seymour; with power to Henry to be¬ 
queath the crowu by letters patent or will . 35)5 

Wales is united to England and governed by 

the same laws.425 

The Duke of Richmond dies . . . 395 

The lesser monasteries are suppressed . . 39b 

Hie king reduces the number of sacraments to 

three.397 

- An English translation of the bible ordered to 
be printed . i .... id. 
Oct. An insurrection breaks out in Lincoln-* 
shire; the Duke of Suffolk negotiates • 
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1536 Oct. The king answers the articles of complaint 398 

— 9. A priest ami a butcher ate hanged at 
Windsor by martial law for speaking about 

the insurgents . . * . . .id. 

An insurrection breaks out in the northern 
counties.jrf., 399, 

— 30. Tlie insurgents of Lincoln disperse; 

fifteen of them are given up . .* 398 

Lords Darcy, Lutnley, and others, and the 
Archbishop of York, join the qorthero insur¬ 
gents, who are culled the Pilgrims of Grace; 

Robert Aske is appointed leader . . 399 

The Duke of Suffolk treats with them . . id. 

The king offers terms; they are rejected . 100 

Reginald Pole is created a cardinal . .491 

1537 The insurgents endeavour to lake various 

places; disperse; Aske, Darcy, and others 

are taken ..190,1 

Martial law is proclaimed in the north, and 
many executions take place . . . 491 

Jan. James of Scotland marries Marie de 
Bourbon ...... 131 

Feb. The six Fitzgeralds are beheaded in the 

Tower.426 

May. King James and his queen land at Irfitli 431 
July. 'Hie queen dies .... id. 
The Bible is published in English; the Bishops’ 

Rook.124 

Oct. 12. Queen Jane Seymour is delivered of 
a son.492 

— 24. She dies; the prince is created Prince 
of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Earl of 
Chester. Edward Seymour is created Earl 

of Hereford. id. 

Some of the larger monasteries are suppressed 
and the abbeys are seized by the king . . ill. 

Thomas a Becket is cited to appear at West¬ 
minster . 403 

153S The Protestant princes of Germany send over a 
deputation to convert Henry to the Protest¬ 
ant faith.409 

The jiapist nobles and bishops arc invited to 

court. id. 

George Wishart. preaches at Bristol against the 
worship of the Virgin .... 446 
June 18. A truce is concluded at Nice for ten 
years between the emperor, Henry, and 

Francis ..407 

James of Scotlahd marries Mary of Guise . 431 
Nov. Thomas £L Becket is declared a rebel and 

a traitor ..496 

A man and a woman, Anabaptists, are burnt 

in Smithfield. id. 

John Lambert is tried for heresy in denying 
die real presence; Henry presides os supreme 
head of the church; Lambert is condemned 
to be burnt; he is executed in Smitlitiehl . 406, 7 
Lord Montacute, Sir Gcoflry Pole, the Mar¬ 
quess of Exeter, Sir Edward Neville, and 
others, are committed to the Tower . . 408 

1539 They are tried and condemned for treason . id. 

Jan. 9. Montacute, Exeter, and Neville are be¬ 
headed . id. 

April 28. Parliament passes bills of attainder 
against the Countess of Salisbury and others 408 

They are all condemned to death by bill in 
parliament without trial . • • 409 

May 18. Six questions are proposed concern¬ 
ing die Eucharist and other matters for the 
consideration of parliament . • .410 

— 20. Henry disputes* in parliament upon 

them; they are adopted ana called the Six 
Articles, or the Bloody Statute _. • id. 

Shaxton, bishop of Salisbury, and Latimer re¬ 
sign their sees . • • • . ; 

. Parliament passes an act declaring the king's 

proclamation to have the force of a statute . 411 
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1539 May 22. Forest, a friar, is burnt alive os a 

relapsed traitor aiuMteretic . . . 403 

. June 11. Thopias k Becket is tried and con¬ 
victed of treason, rebellion, and contumacy; 

, his bones to be burnt; the riche® of his 

shrine to be forfeited to tint crown . .403 

July 8. The Vicar of Wandsworth and Friar 
Ware are executed for treason . . .411 

— 10. Sir Adam Fortescuu and Sir Thomas 

* Dingley are lieheaded . . . .409 

• James Beaton is made primate of Scotland . 431 

Queen Margaret dies.439 

Aug. All the jewels and plate of the shrine of 

Berk el arc taken from Canterbury . . 403 

Nov. II. Whiting, abbot of Glastonbury, is 
tried for treason . . . , . .411 

— 15. He is hanged and quartered at Tor Hill 412 

Dec. Ann of Cleves arrives at Dover . . 413 

1549 Jan. 5. She is married to Henry , . . 411 • 

The remaining monasteries and other religious 
houses are suppressed ; their latais divided 
amongst eourtiers and favourites . . 401 

Cromwell is created Fitirl of Essex . . 414 

Feb. Henry sends an embassy to the King of 
Ncolluud recoin mending the sequestration of 
the property of tins monasteries . . . 431 

June 19. Cromwell is arrested for treason and 
taken to the Tower . . . .415 

— 19. He is attainted as a traitor and heretic . id. 
July 9. Henry isMivorced from Ann of Clevis id. 

— 16. She addresses Henry as her brother . 416 

Henry is married to Catherine Howurtl . .417 

— 28. Cromwell is beheaded on Tower Hill . id. 

— 31. I)r. Barnes and five others arc executed id. 

Aug. 8. Catherine Howard is publicly acknow¬ 
ledged queen. id. 

Hie Prior of Doncaster'and six others are 


hanged for defending a monastic life . id. 

1511 Ireland is devastated by civil war . . 428 

May 27. The Countess of Salisbury is be¬ 
headed in the Tower .... 499 

An attempt is made to revive the Pilgrimage 

of Grace.417 

June 28. bird Leonard Gray is lieheaded for 
treason ...... 426 

Severe statutes are. passed in Scotland against 
heresy . . . • • .431 

Aug. The king proccrds on a progress in the 
north . . . . . • .417 

Catherine Howard isaceuscd to the king . id. 
The matter is investigated by commissioners . 418 


They report to the king . . . 419,20-23 

The accomplices of Catherine are imprisoned 
for life lor misprision of treason . . 122, 3 

1542 Henry resolves to raise Ireland to the rank of a 
kingdom ; creates several of the native cle’efs 
peers ; Ulliac de Burgh, Murrock O'Brien, 
and O’Neil, are made Earls of Clanrickurde, 
’Diamond, and Tyrone .... 428 
Die chiefs do homage for their lands to Henry, 
and hold them by military service; letters 
jlatent are granted them for securing the pos¬ 
session of the lands. id. 

Feb. 11. Catherine is attainted by parliament, 
with Lady Rockford . . • .423 

_ 13. They are lioth beheaded in the 
Tower . • • , • • • id. 

Aug. Die English invade the;Sfpottish border; 

they are defeated at Hailtfeprig. . . 433 

Oct. Henry claims the sovereignty bf Scotland; 
the Duke of Norfolk rfiarche* with a power¬ 
ful army; the Scotch are routed on Solway 
Moss; many of toe Scottish nobility are car¬ 
ried prisoners to England . id. 

Dec. 7. The Queen of Scots gives birth to a 

daughter.^ 

James V. dies.E * 
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1542 Doc. 22. The Earl of Arran becomes Regent of 

Scotland . .. 431 

1513 Jan. 10 . The Douglases return to Scotland . id. 
Feb. The English parliament restore the Prin¬ 
ces* Mary to her place in the succession . 438 
A treaty of peace Is signed between Henry and ' 
the emperor ... . . . ,>/. 

Cardinal Beaton is seized and carried to Black¬ 
ness Castle.. 

The Reformation is supported by Arran . < id. 
The clhmjjies are shut up by the Catholic , 

„ clergy.. 

Henry demands that Beaton shall be delivered 
np to him, and that the Sjaptcb castles shall 
lie put into his hands * . . , id. 

Tile Earls of Huntley, Bothwell, ami Murray 
(lomafid certain articles, one of which is that 
the New Testament shall not he ullowed to 
be circulated in the vulgar tongue . . id. 

March 12 . The lords meet in parliament; they 
recommend the marriage of the infant queen 
with the Prince of Wales • . . id. 

Cardinal Beaton regains his liberty . . 436 

The treaty of Greenwich js executed by Henry 
and Angus and others of the regency . id. 

Aug. It. is ratified by the nobles . . . id. 

The ships of Scotch merchants are seized in the 
English ports, whither they were driven by 
stress of weather . , . • .437 

July. Henry is married to Catherine Pan- . 438 
Three sectarians or Protestants are burnt in 

Smithlield. 

Sept. Arran publicly abjures his heresy and is 


reconciled to the Church of Rome . . id. 

Queen Mary of Scotland is crowned at Stirling id. 

The Earl of Angus and his associates execute a 
bond at. Douglas Castle to serve King Henry id. 
Marco Grimani, the pojie's legate, lands in 

Scotland. . 

Angus and his. confederates are accused of 
treason. The treaty of marriage is declared 
void.438 


Sir Thomas Wallop with an English army be- 
^ siege Landreci; returns to winter quarters . 438 
George Wishart goes to Scotland and preaches 

against popery.. 

1544 May 4. An English army land at Leith, which 
they plunder; the Scotch evacuate Edin¬ 
burgh; the Earl of Hertford attacks the 


castle; is defeated; bums the town and lays 
waste the country; he retreats from Leith, 
hums the shipping, and retreats to Berwick; 
the Catholics and Protestants coalesceagaiuflt. 

the English.. 

July. Henry proceeds from Dover to Calais; 

besieges Boulogne . . . . . 439 

Sept. Boulogne surrenders, and Henry returns 

to England.y, 

1545 Lennox witli a fleet takes tbe Isles of Arrau 


and Bute, and ravages the coast of Scotland 440, 1 
Sir Ralph Evre lays waste the country'al>out 
Jedburgh and Kyle . . . .441 

Battle of Ancrum Moor; the English are de¬ 
feated; Sir Ralph Evre is slain . . id. 

July 16. A French fleet cast arfkhor at St. 
Helen's, in the Isle of Wight; the English 
fleet in Portsmouth harbour is prevented going 
out by Henry ..... 442 
The French fleet returns to Brest . . .443 

Nov. Parliament grants Henry a subsidy and 
tbe disposal of all colleges, clarities, and 
.hospitals, George Wishart is sei»d; is 
tried as a heretic and burnt at St, Andrew's 446 
May 28. Cardinal Beaton is assassinated . 446, 7 
June. Treaty of Campes; Henry agrees to give 
up^Boulogne on payment of money by 
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1545 Sept. The Earl of Hertford again marches into 
Scotland; 'burns and destroys the villages; 
attacks‘the abbey of Kelso; murders the 
monks; plunders the abbeys of Melrose 
and Dryburgh; he retreats . . . 415 

t Anne Askew is condemned for heresy . . 418 

She is examined, before the council in the 

Tower; is put to the torture and burned-with 
others in Smithfleld . . . .418 

Dec. 12. Tbe Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of 

Surrey are sent to the Tower . . . 449 


1547 Jan. 13. The Earl of Surrey is arraigned for 
treason at Guildhall for using the royal arms 
of Edward the Confessor quartered with Jiis 
own ; he is found guilty of «u attempt upon 


the throne 450 

—19. He is beheaded . . . . id. 

The Duke of Norfolk makes a confession; a 
bill of attainder is brought in which passes 
both houses in six days . . . .451 

— 27. The royal assent is given to the hill by 
commission; orders are sent to the Tower 

for his execution on the following morning . id. 

— 28. Henry dies early in the morning . id. 

The Duke of Norfolk is respited . . . id. 

— 31. The death of Heury is announced to 

parliament . •.453 

King Edward VI. enters London and proceeds 
to the Tower.451 


Feb. 1. King Henry's will is read, appointing 
sixteen executors to be governors of King 
Edward till he should be sixteen years of 


age; the Earl of Hertford is appointed sole 
governor by the others .... 455 
He is made Duke of Somerset . . . 456 

— 16. King Henry is buried at. Windsor . id. 

— 18. The chancellor, the Earl of Southamp¬ 

ton, issues a commission under the great seal 
enabling the masters of the court to make 
decrees.457 

— 20. King Edward VI. is crowned at West¬ 
minster, the ceremony being shortened ' . 456, 7 

March 6 . The chancellor is dismissed by flic 

council ..457 

Somerset, is appointed sole governor of the 
king and protector of the kingdom . . id. 

—- 31. Francis I. dies at Rambouillet, and is 
succeeded by his son Henry II. . . 458 

June. Lord Seymour, the Duke of Somerset's 
brother, marries Queen Catherine Parr. . 471 

July. The adherents of .Cardinal Beaton are 
besieged in St. Andrew's Castle: surrender 

to the French fleet.458 

John Knox with other prisoners is carried to 

France. id. 

Tire Castle of St. Andrew's is demolished . 459 
The protector marches with an army for the 
invasion of Scotland; Lord Clinton com¬ 
mands the fleet . . . id. 

The army take possession of Douglas Castle . id. 
Sept 10. Battle of Pinkey, at Salt Preston; 1 

Black Saturday; the Scotch army are routed 460,3 
The Scottish camp is plundered . . 463, 1 

The fleet take the Island of Inchcolm; the 
town of Kinghorn; plunder and ravage tire 
coast . . , . . I .464 

— 17. Leith is set on fire .... id. 
— 18 . The army marches back towards the 

border. . ... . . id. 

Clinton assaults and takes Brought y Castle . id. 

— 21. Tbe prqtiector takes possession of Hume 

Castle. . °. . . . .465 

— 29. The English army recross the Tweed . id. 
Visitors of‘each diocese are appointed; an 

English copy of the Bible is' ordered to be . 
deposited in every parish church; other re¬ 
gulations are made • ' , T . *466 
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1547 Boniier and Gardiner are committed to the 

Fleet . . . * . 

Nov. 4. Parliament repeals till! act of Henry 
giving proclamations the force of laws, and 
many other statutes of the late reign . 46, 7 

Abolishes the congfi d’61ire: orders the sacrft- 1 
ment to be delivered to the laity ; vejts all 
chantries, colleges, and free cupels in the 
king . . 

It also passes an act for the punishing of vaga¬ 
bonds and the relief of poor and impotent 

persons. 

Proclamations are issued against carrying 
* candles on Candlemas day, ashes on Ash 
Wednesday, and palms on Palm Sunday . 468 
All images ate ordered to be removed from 
churches and clm]>els; the rich shrines are 
forfeited to the crown; act of general pardon 

published. id. 

New order of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper proclaimed; the elevation of the 
Host formdden; the service to he in English id. 
Cranmer publishes a catechism in English . id. 

1548 Jan. 8. Gardiner is brought ltefore the council 

and discharged .. id. 

April. Lord Gray of Wilton is sent into Scot¬ 
land with a powerful army; he takes tin* 
town of Haddington and fortifies it; Dalkeith 
and Musselburgh arc burnt . . .460 

Bishop Gardiner is committed to the Tower . 468 

June. A fleet with an army of French and 
Germans arrives at Leith; Arran and the 
Scotch with the* French aud Germans en¬ 
camp before Haddington; a treaty of mar¬ 
riage between Queen Alary and the dauphin 

is here ratified.469 

The queen goes on hoard the French fleet at 
Dunbarton. id. 
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1549 March 4. The hill passes the House of Com¬ 

mons . 

— 14. The nfyal assent is given to the lull 

— 26. He is lieheaded on Tower Hill • . 

* June. An insurrection hitaks out in various 

jiarte of England against the Reformation 
and the use of the reformed liturgy . .481-5 

Siege of Exeter by the rebels . . . 486,4 

, Lord Russell defeats the rebels at Fennington 
t Bridge . . . j ' . . 485 

Ket’s insurrection in Norfolk; the Tree of Re¬ 
formation . 485,6 

The Marquess Northampton marches against 
Ket; lie is driven out of Norwich by the 
rebels; Lord Sheffield is killed; Northamp¬ 
ton retreats to London . . * . . 

Aug. 6 . laird Russell and Lord Grey raise 
the siege of Exeter; the rebels of the west, 
are exee.uted. 

— 27. The Earl of Warwick defeats flu* Nor¬ 
folk rebels at Dussingdale: Ket and all the 
principal rebels are executed . 

Bishop Homier is reprimanded by the council 
Oct. 1. The English evacuate Haddington 
The lords meet in London to complain of tin* 
lord protector; the king is hastened to Wind¬ 
sor . 490. 1 

— 12. The council meet at Windsor . . 491 

— 14. The protestor is brought tielbre them ; 
articles of iinpeachmenl are exhibited against 

him ; lie is sent to the Tower . . . id. 

Nov. 4. Parliament again meets; pusses luws 
against prophecies and rcpculs the act re¬ 
lating to vagabonds .... 492 
Dec. 16. Somerset confesses before the king 
and council ...... id. 

1550 Jan. 2. A bill of jiains and penalties is pissed 

against him ; he is lined and deprivedel'liis 


187 


485 


487 

496 

189 


Aug 18. She reaches Brest; proceeds to St. 
Germain-eu-Laye; is contracted to the dau¬ 
phin . 

. Haddington is relieved .... 

The English are defeated in attempting again 
to relieve the town. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury relieves Haddington . 

Lord Clinton, the admiral, lauds at several 
places, but is repulsed .... 

Lord Grey makfs an incursion as far us Tiviot- 
dale aud Liddlcsdale .... 

Sept. 30. The queen dowager, wife of Seymour, 
dies, after giving birth to a daughter . 

Oct. 9. D’Esse attempts to surprise Hadding¬ 
ton ; is repulsed. 

— 15. The plague rages in Loudon 

Nov. 24. Parliament meets; bill introduced 
iu the Commons permitting the marriage of 
the clergy . . • 

Dec. 13. It is passed and carried to the House 

of Lords. 

f The English are driven out of Jedburgh; the 
castles of Hume and Furmliaist axe retaken; 
flie Scotch, assisted by the French, gain 
other successes and ravage the English bor¬ 
der . • • . • 

1549 Jan. 19. Hie Lord Admiral Seymour is com¬ 
mitted to the Tower for high treiuon . 

Feb. 9. The bill allowing the marriage 6 f the 
clergy is considered iu the House of Lords . 

— 19'. The bill is read a third time and passed 

An act is passed establishing flie use of the re¬ 
formed liturgy, and anther “touching absti¬ 
nence from flesh in Lent,” Ac. • 

— 23. The whole council proceed to flie Tower 

and exhibit articles of charge against the 
lord admiral . • • . • 

• — 27. A bill of attainder against him is passed 
inHouse of Lords ...» 


479 

id. 

id. 

id. 

476 

470 

id. 


471 


488 

478 

471 

id. 


479 


id. 


(liliccs. id. 

Feb. 6 . He is released from the Tower . . id. 

— 16. He receives a royal pardon . . id. 

Warwick is made lord high admiral and great 

master of the household .... 

March. Peace is concluded between England 
and Franco; Boulogne is agreed to lx* sur¬ 
rendered to the French .... id. 

April. Roiuicr having been reproved and com¬ 
mitted to the Tower, Ridley is made bishop 
ofLonduu ...... 196 

— 1ft. The- Duke of Somerset is ugain sworn in 

of the'privy council .... 492 

May 2. .loan of Kent is burned in Smithliehl 
for heresy. id. 

July. John Hooper is nominated bishop of Glou¬ 
cester . 496 

Aug. A fleet is sent to sea to prevent the escape 
of the Princess Mary .... 191 

Doc. Two of her chaplains arc indicted for 
performing muss ..... id. 

1551 Jan. John Him qior, bishop of Gloucester, is com¬ 
mitted to the Fleet .... 496 

March 18. The Princess Alary is brought lie- 
fnre the council . . . • 191 

— 19. The emperor threatens war . . id. 

— 20 . The princess is allowed to follow Roman 

Catholic worship . . . . id. 

April 6 . Von Paris, a Dutchman, is burned in 
Smilhfleld for heresy . •. . . 496 

May. An agreement for marriage between Ed¬ 
ward and Elizabeth, flie French kings daugh¬ 
ter, is mode 495 

June 3. Lord Lisle, the Karl of Warwick's 
eldest sou, is married to flie Duke of Somer¬ 
set’s daughter Anne . . . .id. 

— 4. His third son, Sir Robert Dudley, is 
married to the daughter of Sir John Rulisart id. 

July. The sweating sickness rages iu Loudon . id. 
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1551 Aug. The chief officers of the household of the 

Princess Mary are committed to the Tower . 494 

The Chancellor and other members of the coun¬ 
cil confer with her at Copthall, respecting 
the fha8S; she refuses to relinquish it . id. 

Sept. Warwick ir made Warden of the Scottish 
Marches . . . . .495 

Oct. 11. He is created Duke of Northumber¬ 
land . . . . . . • id. 

— 16. The Duke of Somerset is arrested for 

conspiracy and treason, and committed to the 
T 6 wer. .id. 

An indictment is presented and found against 
him, by the Grand Jury, at Gyildltall . 496 

Dec. 1. He is tried in Wcn .minster Hall by 
some peers; is found guilty of felony only 496, 7 

1552 Jan. 22. He is beheaded on Tower Hill . 497, 8 

— 23. Parliament meets; acts are passed for 
the enforcing the use of the books of Com¬ 
mon Prayer; for amending the law of trea¬ 
son; foe tin; relief of the poor; for legalising 


the marriage of priests; 4nd for other pur¬ 


poses .498 

Feb. 26. Some of the accomplices of the Duke 
of Somerset are executed . . . id. 

Parliament is dissolved .... id. 


April. The King is afflicted by small-pox and 
measles.499 


1553 March I. Parliament meets; the Bishopric of 


Durham is suppressed .• . . .499 

• April. Durham is created into a County Pala¬ 
tine . id. 

May. Lord Guilford Dudley is married to 
Lady Jane Grey. id. 

June 11. Tin; king requires- the crown lawyers 
to draw a bill, entailing the crown on Lady 
Jane Grey.500 

— 21. Hie will, after being executed by the 
king, receives the signature of the Lords of 

the council ...... id. 

July 6 . The king dies at. Greenwich . . id. 

— 8 . The Lord Mayor of London, and others 

of the citizens, swear allegiance to Lady Jane 
Grey.502 

— 10. Lady Jane is conveyed to the Tower; 

the king's death is publicly announced, and 
Jane is proclaimed queen . . . id. 

— 12. Queen Mary Bends an order from Fram- 

lingham Castle for her proclamation at Nor¬ 
wich .503 


— 13. She is proclaimed there . . . id. 

The Duke of Northumberland marches against. 

Queen Mary.503 

Ridley preaches at Paul's Cross in favour of 
Queen Jane. id. 

July 19. The council quit the Tower; proceed 
to Uayuard’s Castle, and declare for Mary id. 

They proclaim Queen Mary; they proceed to 
the Tower; take possession of it 

— 20 , The Duke of Northumberland pro¬ 
claims Mary at Cambridge . . . 504 

— 21. Northumberland is arrested for treason; 

he is conveyed to the Tower; many of the 
nobility, with the Duke of Suffolk, are also 
committed there. id. • 

— 30. The Lady Elizabeth rides through Lon¬ 
don to meet Mary.id. 

— 31. The Duke of Suffolk .is discharged from 

the Tower, and soon after receives a pardon id. 

Aug. 3. Queen Mary enters London; proceeds 
to the Tower; the Duke of Norfolk, Gar¬ 
diner, and others, are liberated; Bonner and 
Tunstall are liberated from the Fleet . 505 

— 9- A mass is performed in the Tower for 

the obsequies of King.Edward; the same day 
he is buried in Westminster Abbey, accord¬ 
ing to the Protestant rite • . . id. 
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1553 Aug. 18. The Duke of Northumberland, the Earl 
of Warwick, and the Marquis of North¬ 
ampton are arraigned for treason in West¬ 
minster Hall*; they are all condemned . 505 
—19. Others are condemned by the same 
* court . . . . . . , id. 

— 20. A sermon is preached in favour of die 

iftass at Paul’s Cross . . . * . 506 

-— 22 . Northumberland and two others ore 
beheaded . . . ■ . . .id. 

— 23. Gardiner is made chancellor; the mass 

is performed in St. Paul’s Church . . id. 

Sept. 14. Cranmer is arrested and sent to the 
Tower . . ‘ f . . . 507 

Oct. 1. Mary is croWned at Westminster with 
the ancient formalities . . . id., 508 

— 6 . Parliament assembles; mass is per¬ 
formed ; the Bishop of Lincoln, Taylor, re¬ 
fuses to kneel, and is thrown out of the House 

of Lord.. 

The queen is declared legitimate; the law of 
treason restored; all the statutes of Edward 
VI. respecting religion repealed . . id. 

Gardiner assembles the convocation; the Book 
of Common Prayer declared an abomination; 
they recommend the suppression of the re¬ 
formed English Catechism . . . 50S, 9 

Many of the bishops are deprived and sent. d 


to prison.509 

Nov. 13. Lady Jane Grey, tier husband, and 
Lord Amhrose Dudley, with Cranmer, are 
tried and condemned for treason; they are 
sent, lack to the Tower; Grimmer is respited 
but detained for heresy . . . .510 

The attainder of the Duke of Norfolk is re¬ 
versed . . . • . . . id. 

Parliament, petitions against the queen's mar¬ 
riage with Philip of Spai# . . .511 

Dec. 21. The church service begins to be per¬ 
formed in Latin throughout England . 510 

The queen issues an order that no one shall 
preach without a license .... id. 
Judge Hales remonstrates; is thrown into pri¬ 
son ; he kills himself .... id. 
Edward Courtenay is restored to the Earldom 
of Devon . . . . ' . .id. 

1551 Jan, 14. The Chancellor Gardiner announces 
the queen's intended marriage with the Prince 
of Spam . . .' . . .511 

Rohert Dudley, son of Northumberland, is con¬ 
demned as a traitor . . ... id. 

Sir Peter Carew raises an insurrection in De¬ 
vonshire against the Spanish match . . 512 

Sir Thomas Wyatt raises a rebellion in Kent 
against the same ... . . . id. 

— 25. The Duke of Suffolk flies to Warwick¬ 
shire and raises the people there . . id. 


— 29. The Duke of Norfolk marches against 
Sir Thomas Wyatt; the Loudon trained 
bands desert to Wyatt at Rochester bridge; 
Wyatt marches to Southwark; retires to 
Kingston; marches to London; is met at 
Hyde 'Park by the royal forces; he sur¬ 
renders, and is committed to the Tower , 513,14 

Many of the rebels are hanged . . .514 

The Princess Elizabeth is arrested and brought 
to London; is examined before the coun¬ 
cil ; returns into Buckinghamshire . . 515 

Feb. 12. Lady Jane Grey and her husband are 
beheaded . . . . 517,18 

-r-17. The Duke $f. Suffolk is tried and con¬ 
demned for treason . . . 518 

— 23. He is beheaded . . . .id. 

March 14. Elizabeth Croft play* the Spirit in 

the Wall . . . . . » * 519 

— 15. The Prince* Elizabeth is again arrested, . 
and sent to the Tower .... 515,16 
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1551 Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, are removed 

from the Tower to Oxford * , . , 524 

April 11. Sir Thomas Wyatt is beheaded . 518 

— 14. Cranmer, Ridley, and • Latimer, are 
quustioiHid before tlie commissions at Oxford 525 

— 15. Sir Nicholas Thvo|rmorton is tried aiqi , 

acquitted.518 

—»16. Cranmer argues before the Consistory . 525 

— 17. Ridley does the same . . . id. 

— 18. Latimer does the same . . . id. 

— 24. William Branch is bumetl in the Sanc¬ 
tuary, at Westminster, for stabbing u priest, 

ami for heresy ... . . .521 

i— 28. Cranmer, Ridley, anil Latimer, are con¬ 
demned tojie burnt . . , . 525 

May 10. *Flie Princess Elizabeth is removed 
from the Tower to Richmond, under the v 
charge of Sir Richard IJedingfield . . 510 

The Karl of Devon is sent to Fotheringay Castle id. 
July 14. Elizabetli Croft is placed in the 
pillory lor playing the part of the Spirit in 
the Wall.id. 

— 10 . The Prince of Spain arrives in South¬ 
ampton water.id. 

— 25. Mary meets him at Winchester . . 52!) 

Aug. They are married there; go to Windsor; 

enter London ..... id. 
Oct. 2(1. Some of the jury who acquitted Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton are lined in the Star 
Chamber. They are committed to prison 510 
Nor. 12. Parliament meets; Cardinal Pole 
gives absolution ; the acts against beret its 
are revised. 520,21 

— 27. A To Deum is sung in St. Paul’s for 

the hope ef an heir to the crown . . 521 

Dec. 12. The jurymen, who were committed 
for acquitting Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
jiay their fmes,%nd are discharged . . 511) 

1555 Mary sends an embassy to the pope to confirm 

the reconciliation of England with the 

church.522 

A commission of ecclesiastics sits for the trial 
of Protestants; John Rogers is tried;-he is 
condemned to he burnt . . . 522, 3 

Feb. 4. He is burned in Smithlield , . 5:13 

— 1). Bishop Hooper is burned at. Gloucester . id. 

Dr. Taylor is burned at. Hadleigh . . id. 

March 30. Bishop Ferrar is burned at. St. 

David’s *.«'/. 

May. William Featliorstone pretends to lie 
Edward VI.; is seized and committed to the 
Marslialsea as a lunatic; be is afterwards 
whipped and banished to the north . . 522 

— 31. John Cardmaker is burned at London . 524 

June. John Bradford is also burned in Loudon id. 

Many others are burned in various parts of Eng¬ 
land for heresy.id. 

Sept. Philip quits England for the continent 52(i 
Oct. 16. Ridley and Latimer are burned at 
Oxford ... ... 525 

— 25. The Emperor resigns his crown to bis 

son Philip of Spain .... 531 

Nov. 12. Bishop Gardiner, the chancellor, dies, 
and i« succeeded by Heath, Archbishop of 
York *2® 

1556 Forced loans are contracted . . • 527 

Embargoes are laid on foreign goods . . id. 

The Earl of Devon dies at Padua . .521 

Cranmer having been formally condemned by 

the nope, is sentenced to be degraded and 
burnt . • • * • • • * *27 

He signs his recantation .... id. 
March 21. He is taken to St Mary s church, 
Oxford, to make a public declaration; he 
refuses; is burned near Baliol College . 528 

— 22. Ca rding! Pole is consecrated, and in¬ 
stalled Archbishop of Canterbury . • id. 
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1556 June 18. A son of LordSaudys is hanged in 

London for robbery.. 

• — 27. Thirteen persons are burnt, at Stratford 

le Bow, for heresy.528 

Sir John Cheke is sent tp the Tower* he re¬ 
cants his heretical opinion# . . . 530 

July 8. Peckliam and Daniel are hanged ami 
lieheaded on Tower Hill, for concerting to rob 
the qneeu’s treasury .... 511 

1537 Feb. The emperor, Ciiurles V., retires to the 

• monastery of St. Just . « id. 

March. King Philip II. of Spain revisitfRng- 

iand.532 

Thomas Si u fiord and a few others land at 
Scarhorou*gh p attack and surprise the castle ; 
they are made prisoners, and Sljiflbrd and 
others, one a Frenchman, are sent to London 
and tortured in the Tower . . . id. 

May 28. Statl’ord is beheaded . . . id. • 

— 29. Saunders is ]>ardoned, the others are 

hanged . . . . • . id. 

June 7. Mary declares war against Franco . id. 

July 6. Philip departs from England . . id. 

The Earl of Pembroke and laird Robert. Dud¬ 
ley go to the Low Countries with an army in 

aid of Philip ..... id. 

Anne of Cleves dies at Chelsea . . . id. 

The army of Philip gain a battle under the 
walls of St. Quint in .... 533 

1558 Jan. 1. The Duke of Guise coinnieuees the 

siege of Calais; it is assaulted ami taken in 

a few days. 533, 1, 5 

-—13. He attacks and takes the town and fort 

ofGuisnes.5:15 

April 21. Mary, queen of Scots, is married to 
Francis, the eldest son of the King of France 536 
Parliament grants money for tin* recovery of 
Calais; the Lord High Admiral, Lord Clin¬ 
ton, sails to join King Philip, with an Eng¬ 
lish fleet.id. 

The English and Flemish fleets take C.mquef 
and several other small places . . 536,7 

Tlie battle of Gravelines; the French are de¬ 
feated .537 

Sept. Mary falls ill of the cold and hot fever . id, 
Nov. 17. She dies at. St. James’s . . id., 53s 

Cardinal Pole dies the same day . . . 538 

Queen Elizabeth’s accession is acknowledged 
by both Hoiisps of Parliament; she is pro¬ 
claimed ...... 531) 

— 18. Sir William Cecil is appointed Secre¬ 
tary of State ...... id. 

— 23. The queen removes from Hatfield; pro¬ 
ceeds to the Charterhouse . . . id. 

— 28. She enters Loudon, and proceeds to the 

Tower.* . id. 

Dec. 5. She goes to Somerset, House . . id. 

— 13. The body of Queen Mary is buried in 

Westminster Abbey with Roman Catholic 
ceremonials.511 

— 25. Moss is performed in the great closet; 

tlie queen retires after tlie reading of the 
gospel. id. 

1559 Jan. 12. The queen proceeds to tlie Tower I adore 

her coronation. id. 

—• 13. Sir Henry Carey is created Lord Herndon id. 

— 14. The queen goes to Westminster . . id. 

— 15. She is crowned by the Bishop of Carlisle 

in tlie ancient manner . . . .512 

— 25. She meets tlie parliament; they restore 

the first fruits and tentlis to the crown; they 
declare the queen supreme head of the 
church; the laws of Edward VI. relatiug to 
religion are restored; the book of Common 
Prayer re-established . . . .513 

Dr. Story is kidnapped, brought to Englaud, 
and executed _. . . . . 544 
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1559 Parliament exhort the queen to marry; she de¬ 
clares her iuteution t& live and die a virgin 
queen . . . , » . . 544 

Philip II. offers his hand in marriage . . id. 

April 2*. General treaty of peace signed at Cateau , 

Cambregis . •.547 

May 8 . Parliament is dissolved . . • 544 

— 10. The Queen Regent of Scotland summons 

the reformed clergy to Stirling . . . ( ,547 ■ 

— 11. John Knox preaches against Catholicism 548 
The Queen Regent enters into a treaty with the 

reformers. id. 

— 15. The clergy of England ore admonished 
by the council to make their dependents 
conform to the statutes recefltly passed . 544 

— 50. The oath of supremacy is tendered to 
Bonner; he refuses to take it; he is deprived, 

as are others who refuse .... 545 
The Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity pre 
strictly enforced, and the Protestant religion 
established throughout England . . id. 

The queen publishes certain injunctions . 516 

John Knox and the Scottish reformers form 
themselves into the Congregation of the Lord 518 
July 10. Henry II. of France dies ; is succeeded 
by Francis II., the husbaud of Mary, queen 


of Scots.549 

A French army lands at Leith . . . id. 

Sir Ralph Sadler is appointed a privy councillor 550 
Aug. He is commissioned to settle matters on 
the Scottish borders . . . .551 

— 28. The Queen Regent, of Scotland appoints 
commissioners to treat with Sadler . . id. 

Sept. 11. The commissioners meet on the 

borders .554 

The French fortify Leith .... 555 
The titles of King and Queen of France, England, 
and Scotland ore assumed by Francis 11. mid 
Mary; a great seal is made bearing the arms 
of those countries . .... id. 

The Duke of Chatelherault and the lords of the 
congregation suppress the abbeys of Paisley, 
Kilwinning, and Dumfermline . . . 55G 

They march for Edinburgh; the queen regent 

retreats to Leith.557 

They call a parliament; deprive the queen re¬ 
gent of her authority; ask aid of England . id. 
Nov. 6 . They attack Leith; they are defeated 
at Restalrig; they evacuate Edinburgh aud 
fly to Stirling; the queen regent re-enters 
Edinburgh ...... 559 

1560 Feb. 27. Elizabeth concludes a treaty at Ber¬ 
wick with the lords of the congregation for 
mutual defence, to last during die marriage 
of Mary with die French king and a year alter id. 


March. An English fleet appears in die Frith of 
Forth . . • , , ' * . id. 

The French ravage the comity of Fife . . id. 

They retreat to' Edinburgh; die queen regent 
takes refuge in Edinburgh Casde; the French 
army march to Leith .... 560 
The English fleet blockade the port of Leith; 
the army and the Scotch attack die town by 

laud . id. 

June 10. The queen regent, dies in Edinburgh ■ 

Castle . ..561 

July 7. French commissioners execute dip 
treaty of peace; the treaty of Edinburgh; 

Leith is surrendered to the lords of die con¬ 
gregation and the English . . . id. 

A separate peace is concluded between England 
and France, recognising Elisabeth's right to 
the crown of England, and agreeing thlt 
Mary shall not use the arms of England . 562 
The l)uke of Finland arrives in London to ne¬ 
gotiate his brother, the King of Sweden's, 
marriage with Elizabeth , t 
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1560 The Duke of. Holstein arrives to negotiate on 
behalf ofthe King of Denmark in the same 
matter.. 562 


Aug. 1. The Scotch parliament declare that 
the authority of the Roman church is an 
' usurpation; pass a declaration of faith, re- 

K cing the tenets and dogmas of that 
:li, and disowning the authority of the 


pope.563 

Queen Mary refuses to ratify the treaty of 
Edinburgh, and refuses to assent to the sta¬ 
tutes passed against the Roman Catholic re¬ 
ligion . id. 

Dec. 5. Francis II. of France dies, and is suc¬ 
ceeded by Charles IX.; Mary retires from 
court and resides at ltheims . . . id. 

1561 Aug. Queen Mary embarks from Calais . '565 
— 19. She arrives at Leith jjjiroceeds to Holy- 

rood . id. 

John Knox lias an interview with her . id., 56(5 
Mary removes to Stirling; issues proclamations 
banishing the monks and friars . . 566 

The presbyterion clergy preach against, the mass, 
und dancing, and other amusements . . id. 

The queen’s chapel is broken into and the altar 
denied; two offenders are indicted . . 568 

John Knox writes to the presbyterians to come 
armed to Edinburgh and release the prisoners; 
lie is cited before the council; his defies them, 
and is discharged .... id. 

Elizabeth pays off’ crown debts; regulates the 
coinage ; increases the naval force . . id. 

The Lady Catherine Grey, wife of the Earl of 
Hertford, and her husband, are committed to 
the Tower; their marriage declared unlaw¬ 
ful, and their issue illegitimate . . 569 

The earl is lined 15,000/. ^ . id. 

Sir Edward Waldegrave amt his wife are sent 
to the Tower for hearing mass . . .515 

Ambrose Dudley is restored to the t itle of Baron 

Lisle.* . 570 

Arthur and Edmund Pole are tried for high 
treason; they confess; are condemned; the 
queen grants them a paulon . . . 545 

Parliament ]Kisses laws against prophecies and 
prognostications on coats of arms . . 570 

1562 Elizabeth sends on army under Sir Edward 

Poynings to take possession of Havre, and to 
aid the protesfants of France; Rouen is be¬ 
sieged and captured by the French . . id. 

Lord Lisle is restored to the title of Earl of 

Warwick. id. 

He is sent with a reinforoemteiil to Havre . id. 
The Huguenots under Conde ami Coligni are 
defeated at Drcux j Elizabeth sends further 
aid . . . . . . . 571 

The Earl of Arran is sent prisoner to Edinburgh 
Castle; Lord James Stuart, flie half-brother 
of Queen MaTy, is made Earl of Marr . 571 
Queen Mary proceeds on a royal progress to the 

north. .id. 

Inverness Castle holds out against her; it is 
taken; the goverhqr is put to death . . id. 

Lord Janies Stuart is appointed Earl of Murray 
instead of Earl of Marr .... id. 
Oct. 28. A battle is fought At. Coiricbie by 
Murray, against the Earl of Huntley, who is 
beaten . , . . .575 

Huntley is killed; his son, Bit John Gordon, is 
captured and beheaded ... . id. 

Philip II. introduces the inquisition into the 
Netherlands . . . . , . 620 

Elizabeth proposes Lord Robert Dudley as a hus¬ 
band for Queen Mary . . . .575 

1563 Parliament meets: addresses the queen as to her 

marriage; the thike of Wirtemburg proposes “ 
for her hauad ..... 571 
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1503 An act is passed, “ of aasuranqp of the queen's 
royal power over all stales awl subjects with¬ 
in her dominions” . . . . .571 

Persons are punished for cor^u/ing and other 

offences.572 

Feb. 24. The Duke of Guise is assassinated; 
peace is agreed on between the Huguenots 
hid Homan Catholic* . . . . id. 

May. The French besiege Havre . . 573 

July 27. The Earl of Warwick is wounded . id. 

— 28. Havre is surrendered to the French . id. 

Sept. The "plague rages in London . . 571 

— 2.9. Lord Roliert Dudley is created Kail of 

• Leicester.573 

15(51 The attai)jdei*of the Karl of Lennox is reversed 

by the Scottish parliament . . . 579^ 

1565 Henry, lord Darnley, son of the Earl of Lennox, 

sails for Scotland. id. 

Feb. 16. He visits Queen Mary at Weinys 
Castle ...... id. 

Elizabeth remonstrates against the marriage with 
Darnley ...... 580 

The Countess of Ivennox and her younger sou 
an* committed to the. Tower . . ■ . id. 

Tin* Earl of Murray joins Knox against. Queen 
Mary; tlie assembly of the kirk demand that 
the queen shall conform to the Protestant 
faith, and abolish the Romish worship 
throughout Scotland . . . .581 

July 28. Dainley is married to Mary, and pro¬ 
claimed king. id. 

Murray, Cliatelheranlt, Argylc, Glencaim, and 
llothes, take up arms .... id. 

The queen takes the lield; the lords retreat into 
England; “ the roundabout, raid" . id., 5S2 
Murray and the Abbot of Kilwinning proceed 
to Loudon ; the French and Spanish amliaa- 
sadors remonstrate against the encouragement 
of the Scotch rebellion . . . 5 R 2 

Mary calls her parliament together; attaints 
Murray and others .... 58,3 

The queen and Danilov quarrel . . . 584 

1566 March. The attainder of the Earl of Huntley is 

reversed . . . • . .575 

Darnley signs a Jboml to certain lords for the 
murder ofRizzio.586 

— 9. Rizzio is murdered by Ruthven and other 

conspirators. 586, 7 

— 10. Murray and other banished lord* return 587 

lluthven and Morton retire into England . id. 

The queen is reconciled to Murray • • 588 

The Prince of Orange joins a confederacy against 

the inquisition in the Netherlands . . 620 

June 19. Mary is delivered of a son . . 588 

He is named James; Elizabeth is his godmother 
at the christening, and the King of France and 
the Duke of Savoy, godfather* . . .589 

The Earls of Morton, Ruthven, and others, are 
pardoned, and return to Scotland . 591,5 

Elizabeth declares to parliament that sins will 

marry. 

The parliament press the question of the succes¬ 
sion; she reprimands them . . • id. 

Elizabeth remits part of the supplies voted by 

parliament.. 

Nov. 9. Mary writes to Elizabeth to settle the 
succession ... ,f L 

Dec. A determination is come to to divorce 
Mary from Darnley . . • • 591 

Darnley falls sick of the »mall-pox . • 595 

1567 The Lady Catherine Grey flics in die Tower . 569 

Jan. 14. Queen Mary arrives widi the prince in 

Edinburgh . . • ■ • • 

— 25. She is reconciled to Darnley at Glasgow td. 

— 31. They enter Edinburgh together . . td. 

Darnley is lodged at Kiik-a-Field • id. 

Feb. 10. Darnley is murdered . id., 596 
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1567 Feb. 12. A reward is offered for the discovery of 

the murderers ! . . , . 5fi6 

— 16. The Earl of Both well and others arc ac¬ 
cused . . . •' • , . .id. 

Mar. 17. The Earl of Lennox formally accuses 
them ... i ... id. 

— 21, Bothwell gets possession of Edinburgh 

castle. id, 

, Apr. 9. Murray retires to France . . 597 

— 12. Hothwell is arraigned for the murder of 

’ Darnley, and is acquitted t tJf . id. 


— 16, Mary appears jiersniially in her parlia¬ 
ment; the estates of Bothwell are confirmed 
to him; n*i acl is passed renouncing the au¬ 
thority of Roitie, and establishing the protest- 

ant religion . . . • , . id. 

Bothwell proposes to marry the queen; it is 
agreed to by many lords and others . . 598 

Bothwell captures the queen at Foulbrigs, and 
takes her to Dunbar castle . . . id, 

— 29. He takes the queen back to ‘Edinburgh 

" id. 

May 7.—Applies for a divorce from his wife, 
which is granted . . . ' , . 599 

The queen appears liefore the session, and de¬ 
clares her forgiveness of Hothwell . . id. 

Bothwell is created Duke of Orkney * . id. 

— 15. He is married to the quei'ii . . id. 

June 6. Morton and other lords attempt to seize 

the queen and Bothwell; they escape to 

Dunbar.600 

The confederate lords assume the powers of 

government. td. 

— H. TJie queen marches against them ; issues 
a proclamation ; sleeps at Solon . , it. 

• —15. Mary advances to Carlierry Hill; she 

surrenders to the confederate lords; Bothwell 
departs for Dunlwr .... 601 

Mary is carried to Edinburgh, and from thence 
to Locldovcn audio .... 602 
Botluvell flies to Norway; is thrown into the 
castle of Miihnoe ..... id. 
The insurgent nobles assume the title of “ Lords 
of the Secret Council ” . . . . id. 

Captain Hlackhaddcr and others are tried and 
executed for the murder of Darnley . . id. 

July 21. Mary resigns the crown to her son • 60 1 

— 29. Murray is appointed regent . . il. 

— 29. Thu infant king is crowned at. Stirling . id. 

Aug. 11. Murray reaches Edinburgh . . id. 

— 20. He visits Mary at Lochleven . . 603 

— 22. He is proclaimed regent; obtains posses¬ 
sion of Edinburgh castle .... id. 

Sept. 30. Obtains possession of the castle of 

Dunbar.,. 606 

Raises Morton to high honours . . . id. 

Dec. 16. Murray assembles a parliament; the 
acts against popery are revival; the deposi¬ 
tion of the queen and the appointment of the 
regent, are confirmed, and Mary declared 
' guilty of the murder of Darnley . . id. 

Elizalieth sends the Earl of Sussex on an em¬ 
bassy to Vienna respecting her proposed mar¬ 
riage with the Archduke Charles . . 622 

1568 Jan. 3. Four servants of Bothwell are executed 

for assisting in the murder of Darnley . 606 

M»r- 25. Mary attempts to escape from Loch¬ 
leven castle. id. 

May 2. She escapes, and is carried to Hamilton; 

an army is assembled for her defence . . 607 

The regent marches against, her , , , ul. 

-» 14. Battle of Langside; the queen's forces 
are defeated; she flies to Dundrennan Abbey id. 

— 16. She passes to Workhigtau, in Cutnlier- 

land . . •. id. 

She is conducted to Carlisle; is lodged in the 

irisuner . ...» id. 
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1568 Elizabeth refuses to see Mary till site is cleared 

of the murder of Darnley . . 608 

Vlstcr ih vested in the English crown, and is 
colonized by English . . . .651 

.Inly 16. Mary is carried to Bolton’castle . 611 
Elizabeth seizes dome Spanish ships with specie 
on board . . . . . 626 

Oct. 4. A commission meets at’ York to arbi¬ 
trate the difference* between Mary and the , 
lords .612 

1560 The regent,“who bad apjioared in person at York, ' 
returns to Scotland; Mary is detained a pri¬ 
soner .616 

Jan. 26. Mary is removed from Bolton . .618 

Feb. 2. The regent reaches Edinburgh . . id. 

— 3. Milfy is placed in Tutbury castle . id. 

The Duke of Norfolk proposes to many Queen 

Mary . . . . . . .621 

Aug. Norfolk retires to Kenuinghall . . «/., 625 
Paris, a Frenchman, is executed in Scotland, 
for being concerned in tbe murder of Darnley 625 
Norfolk is invited to court .... 626 

Oct. 2. He is arrested at St. Albans . . id. 

— 9. He' 1 is committed to tbe Tower . id., 668 

— 11. Tbe Bishop of Ross is committed to the 

Tower.. . id. 

An insurrection breaks out in York, Durham, 
and Northumberland; Dr. Nicholas Morton 
arrives in England as apostolical penitentiary 628 
Queen Mary is removed to Coventry . . 629 

Nov. 16. The iusurgents march to Durham, 
burn the Bible and Common Prayer-book, 
and celebrate mass in tbe cathedral; they 
retreat, to Ruby castle; attack and bike Bar¬ 
nard castle. id. 

They fetreat. towards the borders . . , 630 

The Earl of Northumberland is sent to Locli- 

levcn castle. id. 

Queen Mary is recommitted to Tut bury castle. 614 

1570 Jan. 4. Many of the insurgents are executed . 630 
Elizabeth issues a proclamation of pardon . id. 
She also issues a “ Declaration of the Queen’s 

proceedings since her reign ” . . id. 

— 22. The Regent Mumiy is shot at Linlith¬ 
gow .632 

Cluitclherault, Argyle, mid Huntley assume the 
government of Scotland, as lieutenants of 

Queen Mary. id. 

April. Elizabeth sends two armies into Scot¬ 
land; they ravage for a week, and then 
return . . . ... . .id. 

— 26. The armies again enter Scotland; take 

Hume and False castles .... id. 

May 11. Another force marches into Scotland id. 

A bull of excommunication is affixed to the 
gates of the Bishop of London’s residence . id. 

— 25. John Felton is sent to the Tower for hav¬ 
ing a copy of the bull in his possession . 633 

A conspiracy is entered into in Norfolk; the 
conspirators are seized, tried, and executed . id. 
Aug. 4. Felton is tried and convicted of treason id. 

— 8. He is executed , .... id. 

1571 The Earl of Lennox is made regent of Scotland; 

he seizes the castle of Dunbarton . . 645 

He hangs the Archbishop of St. Andrews at 
Stirling, without trial .. . . id. 

Several persons ure attainted in parliament, for 
the murder of his son Darnley , . . id. 

The Regent Lennox is shot, and the Earl of 
Marr is nominated regent. . . . 646 

Apr. 2. Parliament meets; supplies are granted; 
it is declared to be high treason to claim a 
right to the succession of the crown during 
the queen's lifetime .... 633 
Bailey, a servant of the Queen of Scots, is seized 
at. Dover, returning from the Duke of Alva; 
he is sent to the Tower and tortured . . 637 
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1571 Aug. 4. The Duke of Norfolk is removed to one 

of his totfn-houses ..... 638 
Sept. 7. He is again committed to the Tower . id. 
His servants are put to the torture . id., 639 

1572 Jan. 14. The Earl of Shrewsbury, tbe keeper of 
' Queen Mary, is nominated lord high steward 

fpr the trial of the Duke of Norfolk . . 610 

— 16. The duke is tried for treason, and' con¬ 
victed .. id., 611, 2 

Feb. Mather and Barney arc executed for treason 640 
Apr. Treaty concluded between England and 

France ..646 

June 2. The Duke of Norfolk is beheaded on 

Tower Hill. .611 

Parliament, declare tbff Quern rif Sijots incapa¬ 
ble of-succeeding to the English crown . id. 

Queen Mary is removed to Sheffield castle . id. 

July. The Earl of Northumberland is landed at 
Berwick ; is sent, to York, and there beheaded 

without trial.615 

The Duke of Anjou is elected king of Poland 619 
Aug. 18. The King of Navarre is married to the 
Princess Margaret, sister of Charles i.Y. . 646 

— 22. The Admiral Coligny is attempted to 

be assassinated in the streets of Paris . . id. 

23. The massacre of St. Bartholomew . .617 

The Huguenots take the field in France . .618 

Oct. The Regent Marr dies at Stirling . . id. 

Nov. 24. The Earl of Morton is chosen regent id, 

1573 Elizabeth semis on army to reduce Edinburgh 

Castle, which still holds out for Mary . 648, 9 
May. The casllo surrenders . • . 619 

June 9. Maitland dies «... id. 

Aug. 3. Kirkaldy is hanged and quartered as a 
traitor ....... id. 

Elizabeth sends secret aid to tbe Huguenots, and 
a fleet to attempt the relief of Rochelle . id. 

Walter Devereux undertakes to subdue and 
colonise the district of Clan-huboy in Ulster 651 

1574 May. Charles IX. of France dies, and is suc¬ 

ceeded by the Duke of Anjou, king of 
Poland, as Henry III.649 

1575 Henry III. detects bis brother, the Duke of 

Alenin, in a conspiracy to assassinate him . id. 

1576 A treaty is concluded, by which the Huguenots 

are to exercise their religion . . . id. 

Henry heads the Catholic league to protect the 
church from the Protestants . . . id. 

Walter Devereux, carl of Essex, dies at Dublin 651 
The Prince of Orange establishes the independ¬ 
ence of Holland and Zealand . . . id. 

Bothwcll dies at the Castle of Malmoe . . 602 

1577 Feb.‘Henry III. annuls the privileges granted 

to the Huguenots; they take up arms . 649 

Elizabeth, after rejecting the sovereignty of 
Holland and Zealand, sends aid to the 
Netherlands; concludes a treaty offensive and 
defensive with the Orange party . . id. 

1578 A convention of Scotch nobility insist that King 
, James shall undertake tbe government.; the 

Regent Morton retires to Lochleveu Castle; 
he obtains possession of the king’s person, and 
reftumes his authority .... 652 

Esme Stuart, lord of Aubiguy, arrives from 
France; is created Duke of Lennox. Morton 
is sent to prison .... id.., 653 
Morton is executed by “the maiden ” . . id. 

James assumes the government . . . id. 

The Earl of Gowrie takes King James, and keeps 
him prisoner at the Castle of Ruthven . 651 
The Duke of Lenilox flies to France. The Earl 
of Arran is thrown into prison . . . id- 

The king resumes the government. . . id. 

1579 The Earl of Leicester marries the widow of the 

Earl of Essex . . . . 650 

PopeGregoryXIII. sends Fitz-Morris with some 
troops to Ireland . . ■ . . .651 
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1580 A great rising lairs place there: the.rrlicls are _ j 

•ideated, and the Italian soldiers put to the ' I 

sword, Ulster and Connaught areVeduced to J 
obedience . . . # , , 553 

Alenpn, now Duke of Anjou, arrives at Green- 
wieli as a suitor to Queen Elizabeth . . 650 

Hp returns; Elizabeth submits the question of* 
her marriage to the council . . , . id, 

1581 A11 ehiliassy arrives from Catherine de Medici; 

the queen agrees to the marriage with the 
Duke of Anjou in six weeks .• . . id. 

Anjou is elected King of the Netherlands; Eliza¬ 
beth sends him supplies; he raises the siege 
of Caruhray, and gains other successes; he 
•returns to England .... id. 
Stubbs andjithPrs have tbeir right hands cut oil' 
lor writing suit! publishing a pamphlet against 
the Duke of Anjou .... (551 
Anjou returns loathe Netherlands, the quern 1 

refusing to marry. id. j 

1585 The Ear! of Desmond is killed ; his head is sent 1 

to Elizabeth; it is placed on London llridgr (551 1 
The Earl of Arundel, a Catholic, is arrested and I 

sent to IliP Tower ..... id. | 
The Karl of Northumberland shoots himself . id. [ 
Several papists arc tortured and executed, 1 

charged with conspiracy against the govern- | 

nu’nt . . . . . , , id. j 

1581 The Throckmorton plol; Francis Throckmorton j 

is put. on the. rack ; he is executed at. Tyburn <555 ' 
Parliament passes penal statutes against, the 
Catholics; the jesuils, seminary priests, and 
English priests, are ordered to quit the king¬ 
dom in forty days on pain of treason . . id. j 

Dr. Parry is committed to the Tower for treason | 

lor speaking in the House of Commons against | 

the bill ...... id. 

1585 Teh. 25. Dr. Parry is tried at Westminster; 
be pleads guilty; be denies bis guilt; is 
, executed as u traitor .... id., (55(5 
Elizabeth sends a large army into the Nether¬ 
lands under the command ol Is'icester; he is 


made governor-general of the Low Countries; 
lie attaeks Zutphen ; is defeated. Sir Philip 

Sidney is killed.(55(5 

Dec. Queen Mary is removed to Chart ley Gistle (55 8 | 
1586 iiubington's conspiracy tj> assassinate Elizabeth 

is discovered; he is taken with many of his j 

adherents; they are tortured . . . 657 I 

Sept. 13. Some o!i them are tried and con- j 
demued . . . . . .id. i 

— 20. They are executed in Lincoln’s Inn j 

Fields. id. j 

— 15. The remainder of the conspirators tried | 

and condemned. id. j 

— 21. They are executed at. the same place . id. 

Leicester returns to England . . . id. j 

Elizabeth issues a commission for the trial of j 

Queen Mary.058 I 

Mary is removed to Fotheringay Castle . . id. . 


Oct. 11. Thirty-six English commissioners 
arrive at the castle; they announce to 
Mary that, she is to lie tried for being ac¬ 
cessory to Bailing! on's conspiracy, and other 


treasons. id. \ 

— M. The trial commences; is adjourned to 1 

the 25th, at. the Star Cliamber at Westmin- ! 

sler ...... 000, 1,2 > 

— 25. Mary is pronounced guilty of treason, j 
and sentenced to death .... 002 

—• 29. Parliament assembles . . . id. 

Nov. 12. Hoth houses address the queen, im¬ 
ploring her to order the exetutiou of Mary . ul. 

Dec. 6. The order for her execution is pro¬ 
claimed .0(53 

1587 Feb. 1. Elizabeth signs the warrant for her exe¬ 
cution .066 
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1587 Dec. 7. The E;ui of Shrewsbury, earl marshal, 

attended Ivy the Karts ^if Kent, Cumberland, 

. and Derby, arrive at Fotheringay Castle, ami, 
read the warraht to Mary . . id., 667, S 

— S. Queen Mary is liehcaded in the great hall 
• of the cast le . .* . . 0(59,070, 1 

— 14. Davison, the secretary, *s committed to 
the Tower: he is third 10,000/. . . 071 

Sir Robert Carey is sent to make excuses to 
, King .lames for the execution of Mnry . id. 
Elizabeth apologises to (he French ambassador 

for Iho same. id. 

April 19. Sir Francis Drake sails into Cadiz 
roads, and destroys thirty ships . . 672 

He t.ikes or destroys 100 S|ianish vessels; cap¬ 
tures a large sftip in the Tagus; performs 
other brilliant exploits . . *. . id. 

Nov. Elizabeth summons a great council of 
war; Sir Waller Raleigh advises that the 
exjH'cted invasion of the SpuuiariU be met, at 
sea; vast prcpratioiis are made; a great 
camp is formed at Tilbury Fort; tfte queen 
reviews the troops at Tilbury Fort . 672, 3, 4 

Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, is made, master 
of the horse, knight of the garter, and cap¬ 
tain-general of tin* cavalry . . . 67K 

1588 May 29. The iny incible armada, under the 

Duke of .Medina Sidnnia, sails from the 
Tagus; il is dispersed by a tempest oil'Cape 
Finisterre; Lord Howard of Ellingliam, the 
lord high admiral* sails for the Spanish roast; 
returns to Plymouth . . . 671,5 

July 29. it arrives in channel . . . 675 

The battle commences, and is continued several 
days, from the 29th to the 2tith of July ; the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia sails for Spain; 
many of his .ships are wrecked at the Ork¬ 
neys and (lie eoasl of Norway; some of the 
Spaniards are made prisoners in Scotland, 
others an* taken in Ireland and arc pul to 

death . 675—8 

Aug. The <Mini)i at Tilbury Fort is broken up 678 
Sept. The Duke of Medina arrives with the 
wreck of the armada . . .• id. 

- 1. The Karl of Leicester dies . . id. 

1589 Elizabeth fits out a large licet under Drake, 

which sails against Spain; lie proclaims Don 
Antonio king of Portugal; (lie licet do great, 
damage 011 the Portuguese coast; the army 
gain several victories; the expedition returns 
to England with great loss . . (578, 9 

1590 Essex marries I lie widow of Sir Philip Sidney . 679 

1591 He goes to Fram e with a small army to aid 

Henry IV.: he gains some Hitceews , . id. 

1593 Henry IV. of France becomes a Roman Ca¬ 
tholic . .id. 

1591 Rodrigo Lopez, physician to the queen, is ex- • 
amined on suspicion of a plot against the 
queen: lx* is discharged . . • id. 

He is again accused with Ferreira and Manuel 
Lewis of treason, in attempting to poison fie* 
queen; llicy are tortured ; confess; are fried 
and executed .... »>/., 680 

1595 Drake and Sir John Hawkins die . . 689 

1596 A fleet sails under the lord admiral to attack 

the Spanish eoasl ..... id. 
June. The fleet sails into the hay of Cadiz; a 
sea-tight is gained by the English; Cadiz is 

taken. id. 

Burleigh is dismissed from court . . id. 

1597 Essex is made master of the ordnance . . 

July. A large fleet is fitted out to attack the 

roast of Spin; Essex captures three Spnish 
, ships: he returns; is received by the queen 

with displeasure; he retires from court . 6 ( *0,1 
Essex is made hereditary carl marshal . (>8l 

A treaty of pace is signed ... id 
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155)8 June. The queen quaryels with Essex; he leaves 

tlie court . . . . . . 681 

Aug. 4. Lord Burleigh dies * . id. 

Philip II. of Spain dies .... id. 
Squires is accused of attempting to poison the * 
queen; is pul upon the rack; is condemned 
and executed as a traitor . . . id. 

The edict of Nantes is published . . . G82 

Valentine Thomas accuses King James of hiring 
him to assassinate the queen ... id. 
An insurrection breaks out in Ireland, headed' 
by the Karl of Tyrone; he defeats the Eng¬ 
lish at Blackwater . ... id. 

1599 March. The Earl of Essex is appointed to com¬ 

mand in Ireland; he leases London with a 
largetormy; he effects nothing . . 683 

Sept. He returns to London, and appears at 
court without leave .... 684 
' He is called before the council . . . id. 

He is delivered into free custody . . id. 

1600 Aug. Hfc is released from custody . . id. 

The Gowrie conspiracy; the Ruthvens attempt 

to assassinate King James . . 690,1 

1601 Essex encourages papists at his house, and cor¬ 

responds with James about the succession 681,5 
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1601 He is called before the council . . . 685 

Feb. 8. Efisex, the Earls ol' Southampton and 

Rutland, ( aqd others, attempt an insurrection 
in London; he is captured, and with South¬ 
ampton sent to the Tower . . 686,7 

* —17. Leo is executed for treason . . 687 

—- r 19. Essex and Southampton are tried and 
condemned . . . .' 686,7,8 

—25. Essex is executed privately in the Tower 689 

— 28. Woudhouse is hanged for speaking against 

the execution of Essex .... id. 

March. Several others are executed for the in¬ 
surrection during the month . . . id 

Oct. The queen meets parliament; the com¬ 
mons demand a redress of "grievances; the 
queen agrees to revoke patents for mono¬ 
polies . 692,3 

Dec. 24. laird Mountjoy, deputy of Ireland, 
attacks the Spaniards in Ireland; he captures 
them 693 

1602 The Earl of Tyrone surrenders to Mountjoy . id. 

1603 March 21. The queen is confined toiler bed . 691 

— 22. She names James VI. of Scotland as her 

successor. id. 

— 21. She dies . id. 
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1603 March 24. Sir Robert Carey posts to Scot lurid 

to inform King James of Elizabeth's death . 2 

King James is proclaimed in the city of London 3 

— 26. Sir Robert Carey arrives in Edinburgh 2 

— 30. Sir Charles Percy and Thomas Somer¬ 

set arrive from the council to announce to 
James his accession to the throne . . id. 

Sir Robert Cecil seizes eight hundred turbulent, 
persons and sends them to serve on board the 
Dutch fleet ...... 3 

April 6. King James sets out for Berwick . 4 

Queen Elizabeth is buried at Westminster . id. 

Sir Robert Cecil meets the king at York . id. 

— 21. James orders a thief to be hanged at 

Newark-upon-Trent without trial . . id. 

He kuights a vast number of persons on his 
journey.5 

May 3. He arrives at Theobalds; the lords of 
the council do homage .... id. 


— 7. He arrives at the Charter House; issues 
a proclamation suspending all monopolies 
till examined; that royal protections shall 
cease, and that the oppressions of* purveyors 

to the court, be put down ... id. 
All persons are forbidden to kill deer and all 
kinds of wild fowl used tor hunting and 
hawking . , . . id. 

A conspiracy is formed for seizing tlie kiug 
and forcing him to change his ministers and 
to grant toleration; the “ Bye plot" and tlie 
“ Main plot,;" Raleigh, Cobham, Grey of 
Wilton, and others ore engaged . . 7, 8 

James proceeds to die Tower and tbence to 

Greenwich.5 

June. The queen, Prince Henry, and the other 
children, except Prince Charles, meet the 
king at Windsor Castle .... 6 

Prince Henry is made a Knight of the Garter . id. 

July 6. Several of the conspirators are arrested 8 

— 25. King James is crowned at Westminster 6 

Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord Cobham are com¬ 
mitted to the Tower .... 9 

The plague rages in London ... 6 
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1G03 Aug. 5. Thanksgiving for James's escape from 

the Gowry conspiracy .... 6 

— 10. General fast every Wednesday duririg 

the plague ...••. 7 

.Tames appoints a master of the ceremonies .. id. 

Raleigh, Coliham, Grey of Wilton, and others, 
are engaged in the plot to seize the kiug ami 
l'urre him to change his ministers ami grant a 

general toleration.7, 8 

Nov. 15. The commoners in the “ Bye Plot" 
are tried and convicted at Winchester . 9 

Sir Walter Raleigh is tried for the ‘‘ Main" 9, 10, It 
He is found guilty of treason and condemned . 12 

Grey and Cobham are tried by a commission 
of peers; they arc both condemned for 
treason.2, 13 

— 29. Clarke and Watson are executed at. 

Winchester.13 

Dec. 5. George Brooke is beheaded at the same 

Cobham, Grey, and Raleigh axe sent to the 
Tower during the king's pleasure . I j 

Markham, Ilrooksby, and Copley are banished 15 
1604 Jan. 11-16. The king holds a meeting of the 
bishops and puritans at. Hampton Court, act¬ 
ing as moderator; the kiug decides in favour 
of die bishops.16,1 7 

— 18. Tlie puritans obtain time to con¬ 
form .I" 

Whitgift dies; Bancroft is made Archbishop 

of Canterbury."/■ 

The non-conforming clergy are persecuted ami 
driven from their livings . . • 

The papists are also persecuted . . .id. P' 

March 19. Parliament meets; tlie king com¬ 
mands a conference between tlie two houses 
regarding the flection of Sir Francis Good- ^ ^ 

Commissioners abrogate all hostile laws be¬ 
tween England and Scotland . . . 3o 

Parliament. remonstrates against purveyance 
and monopolies; wardship and other abuses; 
tonnage and poundage is granted . ’• 1* * 
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1604 Richard Haddock preaches before tlj«» king and 

norne lords in his sleep'’ » , . .20 

Robert Catesbv forms the gunpowder plot . 20,21 
Guido Fawkes is brought, to England by Win¬ 
ter 

The conspirators meet and take the oath . id. 
Nov. 20. Mr. Pound, a Catholic, is tried iir 
the Star Chamber; he is fined and impri¬ 
soned .22 

The gunpowder conspirators proceed in their 
work of mining under the houses of parlia¬ 
ment . . . . . . . 22,3 

1605 Jan. They are increased to the number nine . 23 

May. A cellar is hired under the parliament- 

* house and powder carried there , . id. 

Aug. Faw,kei’ goes to Flanders to win over 
Sir William Stanley and Captain Owen . id. 
Sept. Sir Edmund Baynham is sent to Rome 
to secure the favour of the jiojte . . 21 

Parliament is prorogued to the fttli of Novem¬ 
ber ....... id. 

Sir Everard Digby, Ambrose Rookwood, and 
Francis Tresham join the conspiracy . . id. 

Oct. 26. Lord Mounteagle receives a letter 
warning him to slay away from jiarlia- 
ment ....... 25 

He carries it to Secretary Cecil . . . id. 

— 31. King James comes from Royston ; he 

reads the letter ..... 26 

Nov. 4. The Lord Chamberlain Suffolk and 
Lord Mounteagle discover Fawkes . . 27 

— f). He is apprehended ; carried before the 

king. id. 

— 6. He is carried to the Tower; most of the 

other conspirators quit London . . . id. 

The Earl of Northumberland is committed to 
custody ...... 32 

— 10. Fawkes on this and preceding days is 

tortmvd : lit 1 declares his associates . . 27 

• Cateshv. Winter, Joliu and Christopher Wright, 

and Percy are killed . . . . 2S 

Many others are captured, and with Tresham 
lodged in the Tower .... 26 

Lords Stonrlon, Mnrdannt, and Montague are 

arrested.62 

Dec. 23, Tresham dies in the Tower . . 29 

1606 Jan. 13. A proclamation is issued against, three 

Jesuits, Garnet, Greenway, and Gerard . td. 

— 21. Parliament meets; passes severe laws 
against the pajfists; anew oath of allegiance 

is framed.62 

— 27. Digby, Ihe two Winters, Rookwood, 

Grant, Fawkes, Keyes, and Bates, are tried; 

Digby ]deads guilty; the rest are con¬ 
victed; all are condemned to death as 
traitors.29,30 

— 29, 30. They are executed in St. Paul’s 

churchyard.60 

Garnet, the Jesuit, is taken; his two servants, 

Owen and Chambers, and Oldcom, a Jesuit, 
are also captured; all but, Garnet are tor¬ 
tured ; Owen kills himself . . . id. 

Oldcom and others are tried and executed at 

Worcester.61 

March 3. Garnet is tried for treason at Guild¬ 
hall ; he is convicted . . . . id. 32 

Black wall publishes the pope's breve against, 
the oath of allegiance; he is committed to 

prison. 

May 3. Garnet is executed . . . 32 

Cecil is made knight of the Garter . . id. 

June. The Karl of Northumberland is tried in 
the Star Chamber for seeking to be head of 
the papists and a promoter of toleration; he 
is sentenced to pay a fine of 30,000/., to be 
deprived of Ids offices and imprisoned for 
life. 
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1606 July. Christian IV., king of Denmark, visits 

England. ;j;j 

The Prince Vandemoiit visits England . 31 

Nov. IS. Parlmnicnt meets; Sir Christopher 
Pigot is expelled flit* House of Commons and 
committed to the Tower; ^mrliament refuses 
to naturalise the Starts boruMiefnre the acces¬ 
sion of James; the king interferes with the 
liberties of the House of Commons . . 31,35 

An ecclesiastical convention summoned by 
royal authority in Scotland appoint mode¬ 
rators of the presbyteries and The bishops 
to Is* ex uffrio moderators of provineial 
synods.fi5 

1607 May. An insjirreclioii is raised by the Level¬ 

lers in Northaiftptoiuhire, Warwickshire, and 
Ix'ieeslershire . . . » , . ;)(» 

They are defeated and exeruled as reliels . 36, 57 
Dec. 21. Robert Carr is knighted , . 3S 

160K The Earl of Tyrone goes to Spain, and from 
thence to Rome, and lives on a pension from 
the pope . . . ’ , . 39 

The Eirl of Dorset, dies; Cecil, now Earl of 
Salisbury, is appointed treasurer . . w. 

1609 Monopolies are established uotl bartered . 10 

A duty is laid on Cornish raisins: Bates, a 

Turkey merchant, resists payment; the ba¬ 
rons of the Exchequer decide that the king 
hits a right to levy taxes without the consent 
of parliament ..... id. 

Tlui Consistorial ^Courts of Scotland are re¬ 
stored to the bishops .... 65 

1610 Feb. 11. Parliament meets; Cecil asks the 

Lords for supplies; the Commons declare 
the decision of Ihe Exchequer illegal; the 
king calls both Houses before him at 
Whitehall: the Commons insist upon the 
rigid of parliament to levy taxes , . 10, II 

An arrangement of marriage between the Lilly 
Arabella Stuart and William Seymour is 
discovered : they are summoned before the 
privy council; they arc forbidden to marry 
without, the Ling's leave . ... 16 

July. Their marriage is delected ; Lady Ara¬ 
bella is committed to custody at Lambeth ; 
Seymour to tin* Tower; she is released and 
sent to Durham ; escapes on the way; sails 
for France; is overtaken and sent, to the 


Tower; Seymour escapes to France . . 46, 7 

The king erects the High Commission Courts 
in Scotland; one at St. Andrew's, anollft'rat 

Glasgow.65 

The authority of the bishops is confirmed by 
Parliament in Scotland .... 65,6 
The Scott isli bi-hops are summoned to London 
for cimsecr.il ion, and afterwards consecrate 
others in Scotland 66 

Ogilvy, a Jesuit, is executed . . . 66 

Tiie two houses confer upon Dr. Cowell’s lrook 
on Prerogative; he is sent to prison and 
his hook suppressed by proclamation , 11 

The Commons petition against tin* High Com¬ 
mission Court and other grievances . . 42 

They agree to grant 200,060/. a-year revenue 
upon the king giving up the right of ward¬ 
ship, purveyance, and other privileges . 43 

Muy 14. Henry IV. of France is assassinated; 

is succeeded by Louis XIII. . . . 

Convocation of the clergy of Canterbury grant 
a subsidy . . * . . .15 

Nov. Archbishop Bancroft dies . . ,11,5 

1611 Parliament is dissolved without passing one act 11 

Dr. George Abbot is made archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury .n 

King James writes against Vorstius . . 47 

March. Roliert Carr is created Viscount Ro¬ 
chester .19 
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1612 March 1. Legate, an Ariau heretic, is burnt in 

Smilhfield . . ... . .48 

April. Viscount Rochester is made a privy 
councillor and knight of the Curler . . 49 

— 11. Wightman is burnt for heresy at Iach- 

field . .48 

May 24. Robert Cecil, earl of Salisbury, dies 45 
Carr is made Lord clmmlierlaiu ... 49 

Oct. 16. The Count Palatine, Frederic V., 
arrives in England to marry the Princess Eli-' 
zabeth .' 

— 24. Henry Prince of Wales falls sick . 51 

Nov. 6. He dies.52 

Dec. The Princess Elizabeth ,Js affianced to 

the Palatine id. 

1613 Feb, 14i They are married . . . id. 

April 21. Sir Thomas Overbury is committed 

to the Tower.53 

The Countess of Essex sues for a divorce; a 
commission of delegates is appointed by the 

king 1 . id. 

Sept. 24. Sir Thomas Overbury dies in the 
Tower.54 

— 25. The marriage of the Earl and Countess 

of Essex is declared null and void . . id. 

Nov. 4. Carr is created Earl of Somerset. . id. 

Dec. 26. Somerset, and the countess are mar¬ 
ried at Whitehall.id. 

1614 The order of baronets is created; peerages are 

sold . . . •. 54, 


April 5. Parliament, is assembled; the Com¬ 
mons demand a conference with the Lords on 
the right of the king to tux the subject; the 
Lords demand the opinion of the judges; the 
judges, headed by Coke, chief justice, refuse 
to give an opinion; (lie Ijords decline the 

conference.55 

The king demands supplies; the Commons 
refuse without a redress of grievances . 56 

June 7. Parliament {'the Addle Parliament.) is 
dissolved. id. 

— 8. Five of the members of the late House 

of Commons are committed to the Tower . id. 
Lord Grey, committed for the gunpowder plot, 
dies in the Tower.15 

— 15. The Earl of Northampton dies; George 

Villiers appears at court; is made cup¬ 
bearer to the king . . . .57 

1615 March. Sir Walter Raleigh is released from 

the Tower . . . . .73 

April 24. George Villiers is sworn a gentleman 
of the privy chamber; lias a pension of 
1000/. a-year.58 

— 25. He is knighted . ... id. 

The king grants a pardon to Somerset for all 

» treasons and felonies; Ellesmere, the chan¬ 
cellor, refuses to put the great seal to it . id. 
Somerset is arrested by warrant from the lord 
chief justice; is committed to the Tower . id. 
Weston, Mrs. Turner, Franklin, and Elwes 
are tried for the murder of Sir Thomas Over¬ 
bury .. .58,9 

They are all hanged at Tyburn . ' , 59 

Aug. 7. Edward Peacham is condemned fur 
treason for writing a sermon blaming the 
king's fondness for sport .... 57 

Sept. 27. The Lady Arabella Stuart dies mad 
m the Tower.47 

1616 May 24. The Countess of Somerset is arraigned; 

pleads guilty; is condemned to death . 61 

— 25. Somerset is brought to trial; is de¬ 
clared guilty . . . • . 61,2 

Sir Edward Coke is disgraced; Montague is 

made chief justice.62, 3 

Nov. Lord Ellosmere is created Viscount 
Brackley.63 

1617 Jan. 5. Villiers is created Earl of Buckingham id. 
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1617 March. Lord,Brackley, the chancellor, resigns 

the seal#, and soon after dies ... 63 

Francis Bacon .is made lord keeper . . id. 

— 28. Sir Walter Raleigh sails for the reco¬ 
very of Guiana ... *74 

1 June. King James arrives in Edinburgh . 66 

Calls a parliament; an act is prepared to de¬ 
clare that whatever should be determined by 
the king, with the advice of the bishops and 
clergy, relating to ecclesiastical affairs, shall 
be law; the clergy remonstrate; parliament 
is dissolved ...... id. 

James attends a great meeting of the clergy at 
St. Andrew's; Simpson, Ewarl, and Cal(1 m- 
wood, three of the remonstrants, a,re punished 
by the High Commission Court . . id. 

James insists upon five articles at the meeting 
of St. Andrew's; the same are referred to a 
general meeting of the kirk; James returns 

to England. id. 

On his way back lie publishes bis Book of 
Snorts, and appoints its reading in the 

churches.67 

Bacon, who bad fallen into disgrace and quar¬ 
relled with Coke during the king's absence, 
is received into favour . . . . 68, 9 

Lord Coke's daughter is married to Sir John 

Villiers.70 

Coke is restored to the council-table . . id. 

Nov. 13. Raleigh and his companions recover 
the land of Guiana . . . .71 

Dec. Several disputes fake place with the Spa¬ 
niards ; some on both sides are killed ; the 
town of St. Thomas is burnt; Captain Key- 
mis shoots himself .... 75 

1018 Jan. 4. Bacon is made lord chancellor . . 70 

June. Sir Walter Raleigh anchors at Ply¬ 
mouth; he is arrested ; is carried to London; 
attempts to cscajie ; is lodged in the Tower , r 75, 6 
July. Chancellor Bacon is created Baron 
Vemlam . . . . . .70 

Villiers is created Marquis of Buckingham; 
made lord high admiral, warden of the 

cinque ports, &c. &<■.71 

Peerages are sold to or forced upon parties . 70, 71 
Raleigh is examined in the Tower by the privy 
council ...... 77 

The Earl and Countess of Suffolk are com¬ 
mitted to the Tower « . . .71 

They are brought before the Star Chamber and 
lined; recommitted to the Tower; and 
afterwards released .... id. 

Oct. 28. Raleigh is taken by habeas corpus to 
the Court of King's Bench to receive judg¬ 
ment for the treason committed in 1603; 

“ Execution is granted" . . .77,78 

— 29. He is taken from the Gatehouse and 

beheaded in Old Palace Yard . . .78, !> 

1619 Lord Colihani dies in the Minorics . . 15 

Nov. 4. The Elector Palatine is elected King 

of Bohemia.81 

The synod of Dort is held . . . 48 

1620 James sends a force, under flic command of the 

Earls of Essex and Oxford, and Sir Horatio 
Vere, to Holland to assist the new made king id. 

1621 Jan. 27. Bacon is created Viscount St. Albans 82 

— 30. Parliament meets; James asks supplies 

for the war in the Palatinate . . .81 

Feb. 15. The Commons vote the supplies; they 
attack the monopolists; they commit Sir 
Francis Mitchell to the Tower; the Lords ad¬ 
judge him and his partner, Sir Giles Mompes- 
son, to be degraded, fined, and imprisoned. 82 

Yelvcrton is fined and imprisoned for life . id. 

Bacon is impeached for corruption . . id. 

March. Philip III. of Spain dies; is succeeded 
by Philip IV. . . . . .. 89 . 
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1621 April 24. Bacon confesses . . .82,3 

May 3. The House of Lords deliver*judgment; 
he is fined 40,000/., and consulted to tl 
Tower during the king s pleasure . . 83 

Edward Floyde, a Catholic, is fined hy the. 

Commons.. 

The'House of Lords increase the fine, and adds 
to the punisliment whipping and imprison' 
ment. for life iu Newgate . . 

Bishop Williams is made Ixird Keeper • . 85 


The King alxilishcs thirty-six of the monojiolies 

and patents. 

May 24. Sir Robert Mansell sails to Algiers; 

hums some shipping, and returns home 
Tlie Karls of Oxford and Southampton, Selden, 
and others, are committed hy the king to 
prison without trial . . . , 

Nov. Parliament reassembles; the king reproves 
the Commons for questioning his commit¬ 
ments, and lor objecting to the marriage of 
(lie Prince of Wales with the Infanta of 

Sjiain. 

Dec. 18. Tlie Commons enter a protestation of 
liberties on their Journals . . 

The king expunges it .... 

1622 The king dissolves parliament hy proclamation 
He commits Coke and Sir Robert Phillips to 
the Tower; Selden, Pym, and Mallery, to 


other prisons . id. 

Some of tlie jiecrs are called before the privy 
council, and committed to the Tower . id. 
Tin 1 king pardons for recusancy all English 
Catholics who apply ; others are released . 8f) 

Sept. Yorstius dies.48 

1623 Fell. 17. The Prince of Wales and Bucking¬ 
ham proceed to Spain .... 91 

Tlie king releases all the seminary priests and 
, Jesuits from the London prisons . . id. 

Charles is received at Madrid by the royal 
family of Spain ..... 93, 4 
Buckingham is made a duke . . . 97 

The Infanta Donna Maria adojtls the style of 
Princess of England .... 98 

Oct. 5. The prince and Buckingham laud at 

Portsmouth..99 

— 6. They return to London . . . id. 

The prince refuses to marry the Infanta . . 100 

Tlie Earl of Bristol is commanded to retire to 
his house in the country as a prisoner . id. 


1C21 Feb. 19. The Houses of Parliament, assemble; 
the king asks for supplies for a Spanish war; 
supplies are voted, to he applied hy a parlia¬ 
mentary committee; strict orders are issued 
against all Catholics .... 102 

The Earl of Middlesex is impeached f con¬ 
demned hy ihe Lords to pay a line of 5000/., 
and to he imprisoned during pleasure . 103 

The Spanish ambassadors remonstrate with 

James. id. 

The king takes the Prince of Wales to Wind¬ 
sor; Buckingham retires to Wallingford; 
he is reconciled to the king . . .104 

Troops are raised audsent for tlie recovery of 

the Palatinate.105, 6 

Several Englishmen are massacred by tlie Dutch 

at Ainhoyna. .105 

1625 An emliassy is sent to France to negociate a 
marriage between the Princess Henrietta 
Maria and the Prince of Wales . .106 

The match is concluded, and liberty of con¬ 
science promised hy Jaimes to the Catholics 107 
March 27. King James dies at Theotialds; 
tlie Prince of Wales is immediately pro¬ 
claimed . 108 

Accession of King Charles I. . . . id. 

. —28. Charles is proclaimed . . .id. 

The plague rages throughout London • • id 
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1625 The council and officerf of government are re¬ 
appointed •. . . . . .108 

March 30. The'kiug ratifies the treaty of mar¬ 
riage with France.HU) 

May 1. Henrietta Maria is natmed by proxy at 
Paris . iti . 

June 7. Tlie queen arrives at Dover with the 
Duke of Buckingham .... id. 

• —■ 8. The king meets her at Dover . . ,d. 

» Parliament meets; Charles asks for supplies; 
the Commons grunt a sum; and* the duties 
of tonnage and poundage for one year; the 
Lords reject the Jutter part of the hill . 110, 11 
Tlie Commons take Dr. Montague, one of the 
king’s chaplains, into custody; the king in- 
tentoscH; the Commons refuse to release him 
till he finds hail; the king adjourns jsirlia- 


meiit to ()xford on account of the plague . Ill 
The king raises troops for the Paluliuate hy 
warrants of his own authority . , , id. 

Troops are sent against Rochelle . • . . ,j. 

July. Ships are chartered in the king's name; 
they refuse to go against the Huguenots; ihe 

troops desert.. 

Aug. Parliament meets at Oxford ; the Com¬ 
mons refuse to alter their former vote; they 
consider the various grievances; complain 
of the conduct of Buckingham . . .113 


—-12. The king suddenly dissolvcspurliainent id. 
Writs are issued lift- loans to tlie king; tonnage 
anti poundage are levied, though the hill did 
not puss; other means are devised lor levying 
money to make war on Spain . . . 

A large army and lleet are col lected; the Dutch 
contribute sixteen ships; the expedition sails 
to the const of Sjiain; fails; returns to Ply¬ 
mouth . id., ] 11 

The commander, Lord Wimbledon, is culled 
before the council . . , .114 

Buckingham goes to Holland; pawns the crown 

jewels and plate. 

Charles issues orders against the Catholics; 

the popish lords are disarmed . , .116 

The king arbitrarily appoints seven members 
of the House of Commons In lie sheriffs . 117 

6 Fell. 2. Tlie king is crowned at Westminster . id. 
— 6. Parliament assembles; Lord Keeper 
Coventry opens tlie business; u committee of 
the Commons draws up a list of griev¬ 
ances ; tlie king commands them not to ques¬ 


tion his servants .... id.. 118 
He agrees to submit to a secret committee the 
abuses of the state . . . . 119 

The Earl of Arundel is committed hy royal 
warrant to the Towpr .... id. 
Tlie Lords demand his liberation; lie is re¬ 
leased . id. 

Buckingham impeaches the Earl of Bristol at 
the liar of the Lords . ... id. 

Bristol imjteaches Buckingham . . . id. 

May 8. The Commons imjs-acli the duke 120 

10. Sir John Eliot and Sir Dudley Dygges are 
sent to the Tower . id. 

Tlie Commons refuse to proceed to business; the 
two mem Iters are released . . . 121 

The king commands the university of Cam¬ 
bridge to elect. Buckingham chancellor . id. 

June l. He is elected hy a majority of three . 122 

— 8. Buckingham answers the impeachment of 
the Commons; pleads a pardon of the king id. 


— 15. Parliament is dissolved without supplies 
lieing voted ...... 

The Earl of Arundel is kept in custody in his 
own house; the Earl of Bristol is committed 

to the Tower.123 

A warrant is issued under the great seal for levy¬ 
ing import and export duties; forced loans 
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arc directed; shi]>s arc commanded to lie 
furnished by the ports; troops arc levied by 
lords lieutenant . . . . .123 

102G Sir Jehn Eliot and Hampden, and Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, arc imprisoned for refusing to 
contribute to the loan . . . • id. 

The clergy preach in favour of the loan, and 
against juirl laments .... id. 
Aug. The king banishes all the queen’s French, 

servants ..124 

Sept. Marshal de Uassompierre is sent to Eng¬ 
land as special ambassador from France 125, 6 
1027 May. Troops and ships are raised to aid Ro¬ 
chelle ; the Duke of Buckingham is appointed 
to command . . .' . . .127 

July 11.' The expedition lands, takes St. Martin, 
and performs other unimportant operations 128 

Nov. He returns to England . . . 129 

The refusers to contribute to the loan are sent, to 
London, arid arbitrarily imprisoned . . id. 

1628 The king appoints commissioners to collect war- 
money ; the commission is revoked; he orders 
duties to be levied on merchandise; the judges 
declare it illegal; the orders are revoked . 130 

Mar. 17. Parliament meets; some of the “re¬ 
fusers” are released; Bristol is discharged 

from the Tower. id. 

May 8. The commons resolve that the king has 
no right, to commit without authority of law; 
that the habeas corpus writs cannot be denied; 
that forced loans are illegal . . .131 

— 28. The commons pray the king's assent to 

the 4 ‘ petition of right” .... id. 
They question the conduct, of Buckingham; the 

king interferes.133 

June 7. The king gives his assent to the “ Peti¬ 
tion of Right" .134 

— 12. The commons grant.supplies; vote u re¬ 

monstrance against Buckingham; the king 
prorogues Parliament .... 135 

Buckingham proceeds to Portsmouth to emliark 

for Rochelle.130 

Aug. 23. He is stabbed by Felton . . id. 

Sept. 18. He is buried in Westminster Abbey 137 
Felton is tried and executed . • . 138 

Rochelle is token by the French . . .id. 

1029 Sir Thomas Wentworth is created Baron and 

Viscount. Wentworth . . . .145 

Jan. 20. Parliament meets. The Commons take 
into consideration the invasion of the Petition 
of Right. id. 

— 20. The houses attend before the king at. 

Whitehall.139 

The lords and commons confer upon the state of 

the church .. id. 

Ceb. 2. The commons present to the king their 
apology for delaying tonnage and jmundage 140 

— 3. Thu king commands them to proceed with 

the bill. id. 

The commons complain of the* growth of Armi- 
nianism; Cromwell joins the debate . . id. 

25. The commons present a report entitled 
“ Heads of Articles agreed upon, and to be 
insisted on by the House,” directed against 
Laud and Arminianism . . . .141 

The king adjourns the house . . . id. 

Mar. 2. The house meets; is again adjourned 

by the king. id. 

The house denies the king's right to adjourn 
them; they remonstrate; the commons hold 
the speaker in the chair; they pass a resolu¬ 
tion; adjourn themselves to the 10th . . id., 142 

— 10. The king dissolves die Parliament . 142 

He commits seven members to the Tower . id. 

They are cited before the Star Chamber, and 

are lined. 

The king issues a proclamation . 
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1629 The members apply for writs of habeas corpus; 

are defeated . . . ■ . .141 

Nov. They .appear to give bail; refuse to find 
sureties, and are recommitted to the Tower . id. 
Richard Chambers is fined by the Star Chamber 
for uttering seditions words . . .145 

Sir John Eliot, Hollis and Valentine arc fined 
and imprisoned during die king's pleasure by 
the court of king's bench for words spoken in 

Parliament.144 

Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, gains many 
victories iu Germany in favour of die Protes¬ 
tants .M0 

1630 May. The queen gives birth lo a son . '■. 151 

Alexander Leighton, a puritali preacher, is 

whipped, placed in the pillory, and impri¬ 
soned for life for sedition by the Star Cham¬ 
ber . id. 

Nov. Charles signs a treaty of peace with Spain 117 
He still continues to collect tonnage and pound¬ 
age .150 

He revives several of the feudal customs; the 
monopolies are increased; the lauds of former 
forests are seized, and other proceedings taken 

to raise money. id., 151 

Many of the Puritans emigrate to America . 152 

1031 T*aud revives the mode of consecrating churches 158 
May. A commission is issued empowering the 
privy council to determine differences hotwi’en 
die courts of justice .... id. 
Sheffield is lined in the Star Chamber for re¬ 
moving a painted window in a cluircb . 159 

1632 The Countess of Somerset dies ... 02 

Wentworth is made lord president of the North 100 
Nov. 6. Gustavus Adolphus is killed at tin- 

battle of Lntzen.173 

The Prince Palatine Frederick dies at the same 

place. id. 

— 27. Sir John Eliot, dies in the Tower .. 212 

1633 Charles pays a visit to Scotland . . . 150 

Wentworth is made lord deputy of Ireland . 108 


He calls a parliament.; exacts implicit, obe¬ 
dience to the king; erects a court similar 
to die Star Chamber; arbitrarily fines jsioplc; 
persecutes Lord Mountnorris for extortion, 
who is cashiered and sentenced to be shot. 109-70-71 
June 18. Charles is crowned in Edinburgh . 156 

A Scottish parliament is summoned; it. votes 
supplies; die regulation for the vestments of 


tire clergy are renounced by a majority; but. 
the articles arc declared by the king to be 

carried. id. 

— 28. The parliament is dissolved . . id. 

The king appoints Edinburgh an episcopal see 157 
July 20. He returns to Loudon . . . id. 

Aug. 6. Laud is made archbishop of Canterbury id. 
Sep. 19. He is installed .... id. 

Oct. Chief justice Richardson and Baron Den- 
hem issue an order prohibiting noisy sports 

on Sundays.. 100 

—18. The king issues a proclamation enforcing 
King James’s Book of Sports . . .161 

1634 Grotius publishes his book 44 Marc Liberum'’ 171 
Prynnn is prosecuted in the Star Chamber for 
writing “ Histrio Mastix;” is lined 10,00(1/.; 
is branded; his ears cut off; and his nose slit 152*5 
Mar. Laud is made lord high treasurer . .161 

June 21. He establishes before the king in 
council his right as metropolitan of visitation 
of both universities .... 103 
Williams, the late lord keeper, is fined 10,000/. 


by the Star Chamber; and imprisoned in the 
Tower during pleasure; and 8000/. by the 
high commission court for writing “ The 
Holy Table” . . . . . 103-4-5 

Laud has the power of licensing all printed 
books.f05,0 


143 

id. 
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1631 Oct. 2J. The tire! will is issued hy the lords id* 

file council for levying shiy-money . . 176 

The judges give an extra-juilicia^opiniun that 
the king may levy it .* *. . . 177 

1636 Selden publishes his book “ Mare Clausum" 174 
1 h i nee Charles Louis, anil Prince llujiert, sous 
of the Palatine, come to England . .173 

Title queen is deliven:tl of a daughter .• . id. 

Wrils for ship-money are sent into the inland 
counties.170 

1636 The king sends a fleet under the command of the 

Karl of Northumberland, and they sink some 
Dutch vessels in the northern seas . . 174 

• Die Dutch give 30,01 It)/, a year for liberty to lish id. 

1637 Fob. The Emperor Ferdinand the 2nd dies, and 

is succeeded by Ferdinand the 3rd . . id. 

The Princes Charles Louis, and Rupert, go to 
Hollund with a force for the recovery of the 
Palatinate; they are defeated; Rujiert. iscup- 
luml and sent to the Castle of Vincennes . id. 


June. Pryimo, Dr. Bostwick, and Burton are 
prosecuted in (he Star Chamlier for libels on 
the church ; are lined 5000/. each; branded 
and otherwise mutilated; sent to solitary 
imprisonment . . . . .166 

July 23. The Book of Services for the Church 
of Scotland is read in St. Giles’s kirk, Edin¬ 
burgh, by the Bishop of Edinburgh; a riot 
takes place; the bishop is attacked . « 182,3 

— 21. A proclamation is issued against the 

rioters.183 

The council, hy order of Charles, issue a de¬ 
cree famishing tire clergy who refuse to read 
the Book of Common Prayer . . . 184 

The king sends down orders for moving the sesr 
sion and the council from Edinburgh, and a 
proclamation commanding the Presbyterians 
to disperse . . . * . .185 

, Nov. 6. The question of ship money iu the cose 
of Hampden is argued before the whole judges 
of England ..... 179,180 

1638 Jan. Lilburne and Wart on are cited before the 

Star Chamlier for printing without licence . 167 

Fell. 13. They are lined 500/. each; Lilburne 
is whipped; faith are set iu the pillory and 
committed to the Fleet. .... id. 

— 19. The Scotch Presbyterians having de¬ 

manded the removal of the liturgy, the book 
of canons, and the aholitiou of the High 
Commission Court, Lord Traquair issues a 
proclamation against meetings on pain of 
treason . . • • • .186 

Lords Hume and Lindsey issue a counter po- 

clamation.«/• 

They are joined by vast numbers . ■ . id. 

March 1. The Presbyterians hold a meeting at 
St.. Giles’s kirk, of which they bike possession; 
they swear to the Covenant. • . . 187 

June 3. The Marquis of Hamilton proceeds to 
Dalkeith to meet the covenanters; he pro¬ 
ceeds thence to Holyrood House; they de¬ 
mand the total establishment of the covenant 
throughout Scotland . . . • 189,190 

— 12. Judgment is given in favour of the king 

by a majority of the judges iu the case of 
Hampden.181 

Sept. 22. The liturgy, (he High Commission 
Court, imil other grievances in Scotland are 
abolished by the king's proclamation at Edin¬ 
burgh .193 

Mary de Medicis, queen dowager of France, 
visits England . * • • ■ _ • 217 

Oct. The covenanters demand a warrant for 
citing the Scotch bishops as criminals before 
the general assembly at Glasgow . .195 

Nov. 21. The general assembly takes place 
• there. 


v.n. . hook vri. P« g s 

1638 The bishop deny the jurisdiction of the assembly 195 
. The assembly proceed; excommunicate the 

bishop, ailtl abolish episcopacy throughout 
Scotland . ... . . 199 

1639 Feb. 15. The king writes to the nobHity and 

gentry commanding thriftJo raise troop mid 
meet him at York on the 1st of April . 200 

The queen issues a circular to the Cathn- 
, lies calling upon them to aid in the Scottish 

• war.201 

• March. General Leslie takes Edinburgh Castle 

for the covenanters ; other strong places are 

taker.. . . 203 

lieslie and Montrose defeat the Marquis of 
Huntley, i/lid^akc h : ni to Edinburgh Castle 203 
The Marquis of Hamilton lumls with a large 
force on the Isle of May . . * . .id. 

— 23. The king begins his journey towards the 

north ....... id. 

— 30. He arrives at York .... id. 

He exacts an oath from nil to be faithful and 

obedient, and to have no com’s|ioiidonee witli 
the covenanters; lairds Save and Brook refuse 201 
April 29. He marches from York ; appoints the 
Karl of Arundel his general, the Karl of Essex 
lieutenant-general, and the Karl of Holland 
general of the horse .... id. 
The royal army encamps near Berwick . . id. 

May 3ft. Leslie, with the Scottish army, ad¬ 
vances across the borders, and takes up a posi¬ 
tion within a mile of Charles . . . id. 

June 20. A treaty is concluded lietween the 
covenanters nnd the king .... 205 
—■ 21. Both urmies are disbanded; the king 
takes up his quarters at Berwick . . id. 

Aug.I. The king returns to London . . 206 

— (i. The Earl of Traquair is appointed com¬ 

missioner to treat with (lie general assembly 
at Edinburgh. 

— 12. The eonvocation meets; adopts all the 
acts of the assembly at Glasgow ; the com¬ 
missioner signs the covenant; flip assembly 

is dissolved ..... id. 

Edinburgh and twenty other castles are given 
up by the covenanters iu pursuance of the 
treaty.207 

— 20. The Scottish prliamenf meets; is pro¬ 
rogued .id. 

bird Loudon is sent to London hy the coven¬ 
anters ; is seized and sent to the Tower for 
writing a letter signed “ Au Hoi" . . 

A Spanish fleet is beaten by Van Trompand 
De Witt, near Dover .... 20S 

Wentworth is sent for from Ireland'; he and the 
othpr members of the council advise the call¬ 
ing of a parliament.209 

He is made lord lieutenant of Ireland . *. id. 

16if) Jan. 12. He is created Karl of Strafford; he 

rctu n is to Ireland; cal Isa parliament . id. 
Mar. 17. The Irish parliament grants large 

supplies.id. 

April. Stratford returns to Eugluud . . id. 

— 13. The English |wrliament assembles . 210 

The first petition is presented to the House of 

Commons against ship-money, monojM)liiib, 

(lie Star Chamber, the High Cuniiriission 
Court, and other grievances . . .212 

— 18. The Commons refer the ease of Sir 
John Eliuf and Mr. Hollis to a committee; 
order the record in the cast* of Hampden to 

Ik: brought into the house . . .213 

March 20. They resolve that the adjournment 
of the house hy the speaker hy the king’s 
command is a breach of privilege . .213 

— 21. Both houses are summoned before the 
king; he allows the Commons to enter into 
their grievances after they vote supplies, and 
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declares flial lie never intended to make ship- 
money an annual revenue . . . 213 

1640 The Thirds and Commons conftr; the Lords 
declare that they have voted that supply 
shoujd precede the question of grievance . 215 
The Commons vote this a breach of privilege . id. 
April 30. The House of Commons resolves it¬ 
self into a grand committee on ship-money; 
the Lords demand an immediate conference; 
the Commons refuse .... id. 

May 1. The two houses confer; the Commons 
continue their committee. . . id. 

— 2. The king sends a message hastening the 

supplies. id. 

May 4. Sends another message; ^offers to give 
up ship-money if supplies oft voted, and will 
then consider the question of grievances . 216 

The Commons reply that they will resume the 
question on the morrow .... id. 

- 5. The king commands the attendance of 
the speaker at Whitehall .... id. 
The Collisions meet; are summoned to the bar 
of the Lords by the Usher of Hie Ulack Itod; 
they attend without the speaker; the king 
dissolves the parliament . . . 216,217 

The king puts forth a declaration of his reasons 
for dissolving the short parliament . .217 

— 6. Bellasis and Hotliam, two members, are 
sent to the Fleet by warrant signed by some 

of the council. id. 

Crew is committed in the same manner to the 

Tower. id. 

The convocation enact some,, new constitu¬ 
tions . .218 

Writs of ship-money are issued and enforced; 

money is arbitrarily raised in various ways . id. 
Four aldermen are committed for not using 
diligence regarding the collection of ship- 
money . id. 

■ — 11. The palace of Lambeth is attacked by a 

mob. id., 211) 

One of the rioters is executed for treason . 219 

June 2. The Scottish parliament, meets; puts 
forth manifestos, levies a tux on rent, and 
otherwise prepares for the war and provides 
for the government .... id. 

Aug. 20. Charles begins his journey towards 

York.220 

Leslie, the general of the army of the covenant, 
crosses the Tweed. id. 

— 27. He encamp at Heddonlaw; Lord Con¬ 
way draws up the royal army . . id., 221 

— 28. Rout, of the royal forces at Newbum . 221 

— 29. The royalists evacuate Newcastle; re¬ 
treat to Northallerton .... 222 

Sept. The king negotiates with the Scotch; 
r twelve English petition the king to call a 
parliament; 10,000 ofthe Ixmdonerspetition 
to the same effect . . . ' . .223 

— 24. A great council of per* assembles at 

York by the king's summons; commissioners 
are appointed to treat with the Scotch com¬ 
missioners at Ripori . . . .221 

The Lords resolve to borrow money for the sup¬ 
ply of the army. id. 

Oct. 16. An agreement is come to between the 
English and Scotch commissioners for the 
maintenance of the Scotch army for a time; 
negotiations are adjourned to London . . 226 

Nov. 3. The king opus the long parliament . id, 

Lenthall is chosen spaker of the Commons . id. 

The Commons appoint a committee of griev¬ 
ance .227 

— 7. They resolve tliat Burton, Bastwick, and 
Prynne attend the house, and certify why 
they &Te imprisoned, and have been mutilated 

and branded.228 
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1640 Nov. 28. They are brought to London; their 
punishment .declared illegal, and damages 
awarded them. 228,229 


Strafford is impeached by the Commons and 

sent to the Tower.230 

Dec. 18. Laud is impached by the Commons 
for higli treason; he is committed to custody 
by the House of Lords’ .... 229 
Wren, bishop of Ely, is ordered to give security 
in 10,000/. to answer the judgment of parlia¬ 
ment . .230 

Windebank and Finch are impached, but 
escap.231 


Six of the judges are ordered by the House of 
Lords to find bail to abide the decision of 
]>arliameut for their judgment regarding ship- 
money . . . . ' . . id. 

Berkeley, one of them, is arrested on the bench id, 
1641 Jan. The Triennial Bill passes . . . 232 

Feb. 4. The queen sends a letter to the Com¬ 
mons concerning one of her priests . id., 233 
Parliament votes money for the pyment of the 

Scotch army.234 

March 11. The commons resolve that the clergy 
shall not be magistrates or judges in any civil 
court .. id. 

— 22. Strafford’s trial commences . . 235 

April 21. A bill of attainder against him passes 

the commons ..... 210 

May 1. Both houses arecalled before the king; 
lie proposes that. Strafford should be punished 
l’or misdemeanor . . . . .241 

— 3. The commons pass a “ solemn protesta¬ 
tion" id. 

— 4. They go into committee on the bill, that 
• parliament should not be dissolved without 

consent of both houses .... 242 

— 7. The bill is passed in the lords; also the 
attainder of Strafford .... id. 

— 9. The king signs a commission to give his 

assent, to die bill of attainder . . . 213 

— 10. The royal assent is given to the bill . 211 

— 11. The king writes to the house of lords in 

favour of Strafford . . . .214 

— 12. Strafford is beheaded on Tower Hill . 215 

— 17. Several officers of state resign; re-ap¬ 
pointments are made; the Earl of Leicester 

is made lord-lieutenant, of Ireland . . 216 

June 22. The commons grant, tonnage and 
poundage, and vote six subsidies; pass bills 
impsing a poll-tax for paying the army, and 
for abolishing the star chamber and high 
commission court .... 217 
July 2-5. Tlie king gives his assent to them . id. 
Aug. 4. Thirteen bishop are impached by 
the commons.248 

— 10. The king goes to Scotland . . 249 

A commission from parliament is sent to watch 

his proceedings. id. 

He meets the Scotch parliament . . id. 250 

“The incident," is discovered by the parlia¬ 
ment . id., 251 

General Leslie is created earl of Leven . 252 
Oct. An insurrection breaks out in Inland; 

the Protestants are massacred . . 252, 3,4 

Oct.. 31. The English house of commons vote 


supplies in aid ofthe government of Irelaud 25-5 
Nov. Other measures are taken for suppressing 

the insurrection. id. 

The king sets out on his return to London . id. 

— 20. The {Murliament insist, on their right to 
have a guard during their deliberations . id. 

— 22. The commons carry, by a majority, theii 

“ remonstrance of the state of the kingdom” 256 
A propsition that it lie printed is lost . . id. 

— 23. Palmer, a member, is committed by the 

house for protesting against the remonstrance id. 
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1641 Dec. 1. It is presented to the khljy . . 257 

— 3. The king' makes a speefli to liolli houses id. 

— 8. Both houses resolve that llitty will give no 
consent to toleration ol‘ the*popish religion . id. 

The king issues a proclamation against religious 
not established l»y law . . . # . 258 

—14. The king again makes a speech in juirlia- * 
«ment. 

— 15. The commons, by a majority, vote the 

printing of “ the remonstrance” . . id. 

— 22. Ballbur, lieutenant of ttic Tower, is dis¬ 
missed. and Colonel Lunsford is appointed 

by the king.251) 

» The commons resolve that he is unfit for the 

office . .. id. 

— 26. The king removes him, and the Earl of 

Newport, the constable . . . id.. 260 

— 27. Some riots take place round the houses 

of parliament.260 

Tire thirteen bishops, who had been impeached, 
having again taken their places, remonstrate 
to the king against all acts done in their ab¬ 
sence .261 

The two houses pronounce the remonstrance a 
breach of privilege; the commons accuse 
twelve of them of treason; they are seized, 
and ten are committed to the. Tower . . id. 

— 31. The commons send an address to the 
king, praying for a guard; they procure arms 

in the house.262 

1642 Jan. 3. The king sends an answer . . id. 

Lord Kimholton, Hollis, Hazlerig, Pym, Hamp¬ 
den, and Strode, are accused of treason be¬ 
fore the lords; a serjeant-at-arms demands 

the five who are members of the house of 
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1612 The eommons imjieach Lord I)igby . . 272 

'1'he Princess Mary is married to the Prince of 

Orange * ( . id. 

Feb. The king gives his assent to a bill for ex¬ 
cluding the bishops frgatlte luniA of lords, 
and another for inipqH^ soldiers for Ire¬ 
land . id. 

Both houses ]iass the militia bill . . . 274 

— 23. The queen and Princess Mary embark 
for Holland ..... 272 

— 25. The king commands Jhe Prince of 

Wales to meet him at Greenwich . . 274 

— 27. The king refuses to let the prince come 

to Loudon. id. 

Parliament petition the king to come to Lon¬ 
don ; to send the prince; to consent to the 

militia bill .275 

The houses resolve to put the kingdom in a 
state of defence; issue orders; the militia • 
ordinance is read, anti the commons state 
their declaration of fears s id. 

May 7. The king removes to Newmarket; re¬ 
fuses his assent to the militia ordinance id., 276 

— 16. Parliament declares the kingdom in 
danger; orders the lords-lieutenant to call 
out the militia by authority of the two houses 
alone ...... 277 

— Iff. The king arrives at York; organises a 
government there . . . id., 278 

Hull is taken jsisscssion of for tlte parliament 278 

— 21. The king issues a proclamation for the 

collectin«tf)f tonnage and poundage . . 27!) 

The lords and commons publish an order, re¬ 
taining to themselves the control of (hut re¬ 


commons .. 263 

— 4. The accused members attend in their 
places; they withdraw by order of file bouse; 
the king appears in person in the house of 
commons, demands them, makes a speech, 

and retires; the house adjourns . id., 264 

— 5. The king lias his speech printed and cir¬ 
culated ...... id. 

The commons establish a permanent committee 
at. Guildhall; the king goes to the common 
council, and there demands the five members 265 

— !). The commons draw up a declaration and 


petition respecting the king's visit to the house id. 

Tlie king issueS a proclamation, charging Kini- 
holton and file five members with treason . id. 

The committee declare the same and all the 

late acts to be breaches of privilege . . 266 

The royal family remove to Hampton Court . id. 

— 10. Lord Kiiiihnllun ami the five members 

proceed to parliament .... id. 

The king declares lie does not wish to violate 
the privileges of |iarlianient. . . . id. 

— 12. Lord Digby escapes beyond sea; Colo¬ 

nel Lunsford is sent to the Tower for raising 
troops tor the king .... 267 

Parliament makes various rules for putting flu* 
country in a posture of defence . . id. 

— IS. The Attorney-General Herbert is re¬ 
moved, and committed In the Fleet by the 
lords for having taken the articles to the lords id. 


The Scottish commissioners offer to mediate be¬ 


tween the king and the parliament . . 268 

— 20. The k ing desires both houses to state all 
the grievances of the kingdom . . . id. 

Petitions are presented from Loudon ami other 
places, complaining vf the delay in putting 
down the insurrection in Ireland . . 269 

A conference managed by Pym takes place . id. 

His speech is ordered by the commons to be 
printed . . . • • 270 

Both houses address the king concerning inter¬ 
cepted letters of Lord Digby . ... 271 


April 8. The king declares his intention of 
going into Irclund .... id. 

— 23. He demands admission into Hull, which 
is refused ; he proclaims Sir John Hothain a 
traitor ...... id. 

Messages pass between the king and parlia¬ 
ment ...... 280,1 

May 5. The parliament require the militia ordi¬ 
nance to he put in force .... 283 

The king issues a proclamation against the mus¬ 
ter of troops or militia without his authority id. 
He summons a county meeting ill York; asmull 
force is collected ..... id. 

The Scotch pirliament mediate between tin* 
king and the English parliament; they remon¬ 
strate against the king going to Ireland . 281 

Several members of both houses go to the king 

at Y'nrk. id. 

Lord Keeper Littleton sends the great seal to the 
king; he goes to York .... 287 

Hyde joins the king at the same place *. id., 28S 

— 31)! Parliament summons nine peers to ap- 

]x*ar at Westminster; they refuse to attend . 288 

June 2. A Dutch ship runs ashore laden with 
military stores, which are carried to V ork . id. 
The parliament send a.petition with propositions 
for a lasting peace; the king rejects them ul., 289 
June 15. The commons impeach the nine jieers; 
and the lords adjudge them inca}iable of sil¬ 
ting us members of the house; and sentence 
them to imprisonment during pleasure . 2S8 

The fleet submit to tbc command of the Earl of 
Warwick as admirald'or the parliament . 296 

July 12. The Karl of Essex is appointed cap¬ 
tain general of the army; and the Earl of 
Bedford general of the horse for the parlia¬ 
ment . . . . . . id. 

The parliament send a commission to the king 
at Beverley praying him to dismiss his garri¬ 
sons .292 

He demands that they lay down their arms . id. 
Other negociations pass between them , . id. 
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1(512 The king* forces endeavour to surprise Hull . 293 

He issues a proclamation for all persons capable 
of I tearing arms to meet, him at„iSottiugliam id. 

He attempts to get possession of Coventry . 294 
Aug. 25. The kifgffects his standard on Not¬ 
tingham Gist 1 293 

— 28. He sends to idon totreat; theparlia- 

ment refuse.205 

Sep. 20. He reaches Shrewsbury; money is 

coined there.iOG 

Oct. 23. Hattie of Edgehill . . .297,8 

The king proceeds to Oxford; marches to Read¬ 
ing, which is evacuated .... 299 
Nov. 7. Essex arrives in London . . id. 

Prince Rupert attacks llrentfoivl; is repulsed; 
the royaUirmy retreats to Oxford . . w/., 300 

1643 The queen returns to England . . . 301 

March 1. Parliamentarian commissioners treat 
with the king at Oxford . . . 300,1 

Essex takes Reading ..... 301 

May. The commons inqieacli the queen of high 
treason : she sends supplies and ammunition 

to Charles.. 302 

Waller and others are detected in a conspiracy 
to deliver the leaders of the parliament to the 
king; two are executed; Waller mid others 
are committed to the Tower . . . id. 

Robert Yeomans and George Bourchior are 
hanged at Bristol for conspiracy . . id. 

June 18. Battle of Chalgrove Field ; Hampden 
is mortally wounded .... 303, 4 

— 24. Hampden dies .... 301 

— 30. The Earl of Newcastle defeats this par¬ 

liament troops under Fairfax at Atherton 
Moor ...... 305 

July 15. Sir John Hotham and his son are com¬ 
mitted to the Tower for a plot to deliver Hull 

to the king. id. 

Cromwell gains a battle at Grantham . . id. 

The royalists take Gainsborough and Lincoln . id. 
The king’s troops defeat Sir William Waller at 

Devizes. id. 

The national synod for settling the government 
and form of worship of the Church of Eng¬ 
land meet at Westminster . . .311 

Prince Rupert takes Bristol . . • * 306 

Sept 3. Gloucester is besieged by the royalists; 
is relieved by the Earl of Essex . . id. 

— 20. Battle of Newbury; the Earl of Falk¬ 
land is killed. 307, 308 

The Karls of Bedford, Clare, and Holland go 
over to die king; they return to the parlia¬ 
ment .308 

The solemn league and covenant of England 
and Scotland is ordered to lie taken . . 309 

Nov. A body of Irish are defeated at Nantwich 310 
Pym dies, and is buried in Westminster Abbey 311 
1614 Jan. 1 and 2. The two Hothams are beheaded 

on Tower Hill.305 

—22. The parliament is summoned at. Oxford 312 

— 27. They draw up a declaration for peace . 313 

The king scuds a letter to the parliament at 

Westminster; he raises money . . . id. 

Mar. 12. Laud is tried in the House of Lords . 325 
April. The mongrel parliament, is dismissed . 313 

Charles retreats from Oxford to Worcester . 314 
July 2. Battle of Marston Moor . . . 315 

— 15. York is surrendered to the Parliamenta¬ 
rians . ...... id. 

Aug. The Parliament troops of the west, are lie- 
set; the cavalry escape; the foot surrender 317,18 
diaries marches from Cornwall into Devon¬ 
shire ; marches towards Oxford; second battle 
of Newbury; the king retreats to Oxford 318,19 
Oct. 11. The impeachment against Laud is 
abandoned, and an ordinance of attainder 
passed by the Commons «... 325 
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Ki l l The parliament negociate for peace . 326,7 

The Independent with Cromwell quarrel with 

the aristocracy.319, 20 

Dec. 9. “ Tlifc s'elf-denying ordinance’’ is in¬ 
troduced, by which members of either Houve 
• are excluded from command in the army . 322 

— 19. It passes the Commons . . . id. 

1615 Jam‘i0. Laud is beheaded . . 1 . 326 

— 13. The Lords reject the “ Self-denying 

ordinance”,.322 

The Commons remodel the army and appoint 
Fairfax general-in-chief; pass an ordinance 
respecting it.323 

— 29. Conferences of peace are held at Ox¬ 
bridge . . . . * . . . 329 

Feb. 2. Montrose defeats the Covenanters . 338 
He gains several other battles . . id.. 339, 40 

— 4. The self-denying ordinance is altered by 

(he Lords ...... 323 

March 24. The Commons alter it again, dis¬ 
charging the officers now being members . id. 
The Commons declare they will preserve the 
privileges of the peerage .... 321 

April 3. The Lords pass the “ Self-denying 
ordinance’’. id. 

— 7. Sir Thomas Fairfax takes the command 

of the parliament army at Windsor . . id. 

June 14. ItattleafNiiwby . . . 333,1 

July 2. Montrose gains the battle of Alford . 310 

— 23. Bridgewater is surrendered to Fairfax . 337 

— 30. The Scotch besiege Hereford . . 340 

Aug, 19. Montrose takes Glasgow; Edin¬ 
burgh surrenders ..... id. 

— 24. The king takes Huntingdon by assault, id. 

— 27. Lord Keejier Littleton dies at Oxford . id. 

Sept. II. Priiice Rupert surrenders Bristol . 341 

— 23. Battle of Rowton Healli . . . id. 

Battle of Philiphaugh ; Montrose is defeated . id. 

Nov. Charles escapes from Newark and arrives ’ 

at Belvoir Castle: proceeds to (ixford . 311 

The king again negociatcs with parliament . 315 

1616 April 27. He escapes from Oxford . . 350 

He throws himself upon the protection of the 

Scotch army ..... 352 

June 2-1. Oxford surrenders to the parliament. 355 
Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice emliark at 

Dover. id. 

All the garrisons in England and Wales, except 
those in the north, are in the hands of the par¬ 
liament . 356 

July 23. The parliament send their final pro¬ 
positions to the king at Newcastle . . 35S 

The king refuses the conditions offered . . 359 

Sept. The Scottish army agree to give up the 
king to the parliamentarians for a sum of 

money. 360, 61 

1647 Jan. 30. The king is delivered up at Newcastle 362 
Feh. It is proposed to reduce the army to a 
peace establishment, and dismantle the garri¬ 
sons in England and Wales . . . 364 

The Presbyterians in parliament endeavour to 
depress the Independents . . . 364-66 

They vote the disbanding of the army . . 366 

May 25. The army refuse to disband without 
payment, &c. id. 

— 28. Parliament send commissioners as a 
committee to act with Fairfax for disbanding 

the army.3G7 

June 3. A force from the Independents, headed 
by Joyce, remove the king to Childerly . id., 368 
Cromwell joins the fcrmy; they pledge them¬ 
selves not to disband without redress of griev¬ 
ances; the dismissal of the Presbyterian 

government.368 

Cromwell, Fairfax, Ireton, and other leaders, 
confer with the king . . . . • id. 

— Hi. The army marches towards London . 369 
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1617 Juno 15. The iirmy, ul. Si. Alhifti's, formally . 
accuse Hollis and oilier lnoffibors of the Com¬ 
mons ;ui<* 

Tim king is removed to Windsor Castle . id. 

Charles has an interview with his children at 
Caversliam . . . . • , • id. 

July .‘JO. A committee of safety is called . id. 

A*ig. 6 . Fairfax appears in parliament; is 
thanked.;I7(I 

— 7. Ue and Cromwell march to the Tower; 
the Presbyterian party are wholly sup¬ 
pressed ...... id. 

Hollis and others of the Presbyterians are al- 
, lowed to depart; are accused of treason . id. 

The officer^ of the army draw up their “ Pro¬ 
posals*’ for the settlement of the kingdom; 
they are refused by the king . . id.. 1571 

Nov. 10 . The king escapes from Hampton Court 
to the Isle of Wight . . . 671, ft, (i, 7, N 

Dec. 11. Parliament send four propositions for 
the king 1 o sign and agree to a personal inter¬ 
view ....... 379 

— 21. He refuses to sign them . . . id. 

161S He endeavours to escape from Carisbrook Castle id. 

Jan. it. Parliament resolves to have no further 
treaty with the king without the consent, of 
both Houses ...... 360 

— 9. The army ^declare in favour of the ]«irl la¬ 
ment. . .:tsi 

A committee of safety appointed for 1 lie. Oom- 

monwealtl. id. 

A]iril !). Ail insutTectioii in London in favour 

of Charles. id. 

The same in other places .... id. 

— 21 . The Presbyterians in parliament carry 

a vote in favour of King, Lords, and Com¬ 
mons . . . . . . . 662 

The insurrection is put down by Cromwell and 

, I reton . . id. 

A Scotch army crosses the borders; it is de¬ 

feated by Cromwell at Preston; Hamillon 
and L'ingdale are raptured; Cromwell is 
received at Edinburgh .... id. 
July 5. 'IV Karl of Holland is defeated at 
Kings! on-npon-Thames .... .'{62 

— 10. He surrenders to Fairfax . . . id. 

The Prince of Wales arrives in the Downs with 

a fleet; retires.id,, 36-1 

Aug. 27. Colchester L surrendered to Fairfax ; 
he shoots Sir Charles Lucas and Sir (1 purge 

Lisle. . 3V, 

Sept. Petitions are presented from various places 
for justice on the king .... 3S5 

Oct. Others from the army are presented , id. 

— 16. Cromwell leaves Edinburgh . . 362 

— 21 . Ingoldsby's regiment declare the king a 

traitor ...... 365 

The army present a remonstrance to the two 
Houses, demanding Hint the office of king 
shall he elective ..... 360 

Nov. 30. The king is removed from Carisbrook 
Castle to Hurst, Castle .... id. 
Parliament refuses to consider the *■ Remon¬ 
strance ” ... id. 

Dec. 2. Fairfax arrives in London with the army 367 

_ 4 . Tlie Commons declare (he imprisonment 

of the king by the army to be without, their 
consent. ...... id. 

Cromwell arrives in London . . . id. 

_ 5 . The Commons vote a settlement of the 

kingdom . . ». • • • "/. 

- 6 . Colonel Pride and Colonel Rich, with 
troops surround the House; Cromwell is 
thanked by the Ho td. 

The Presbyterian members are arrested . id. 

. — 8 . The “ Rump ” consists of onl y lifty men 

hers, all Independents; a solemn fast is kept 388 
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1618 A new scheme of government is drawn np hy 
• Fairfax and the uftnv .... 3 X 6 

Dee. 17 — 2\ The king is removed from Hnrsl 
to Windsor . . . . id. 

16P' Jim. 1. 'I he Commons agjee toehargi'lhe king; 

draw up an ordinance : aim lairds reject it . 369 

riii* Commons dee hire their authority supreme id. 

— 6 . The ordinance for the trial of the king 
passes ....... id, 

• — 8 . The same is proclaimed . . . id. 

• — 6 . A new great seal is voted • . . . id. 

• — HI. The king is brought before the High 

Court of Justice' . . . . . JUKI 

■■ 22. He^igiiin appears; refuses Io plead . 31*1,2 

— 25. <'oimulhsioiiers from the Snitch parlia¬ 
ment pi'.,test against the proceedings . , 35*3 

— 27. The king is condemned . . iV/.. 391,5 

— 311. He is beheaded .... 3(16, 7 
Feh. 1. The (ominous vole for proceeding 

against some ol'llic royalists . . . 3516 

— 5. They debate about the eonlflmane.eiif the 

peerage. id. 

— 6 . They vole the abolition of the House of 

lairds.399 

7. The nllice of king abolished . . id. 

Nix of the Judges agree to bold their offices; 

an Kxeeiitiv o Council of Stale apjioiiited . id. 

— It*. Hamilton, (hiring, Capcl, and Owen 
are tried . . . . . . j(Ht 

Charles II. is jtroelaiined in Scotland . . 401 

An insurrection breaks nut in Ireland . . id. 

March 6 . The four royalists are condemned . Kilt 

— 6 . Hamilton, Holland, and Cupel are be¬ 
headed in Palace-yard .... id. 

Aug. 15. Cromwell goes to Ireland; sup¬ 
presses the rebellion by the cud of May, 165(1 101 

1650 Montrose proceeds to Scotland with a foreign 

force in favour of Charles II. . . K>2 

.May. He is defeated at Invcrrarmii: is hanged 
at Edinburgh ..... id. 
June. < 'harles lands at the Frith of ('romarty; 

he lakes the cmeiiiuit .... id. 
Cromwell is appointed raplam-gencrnl-iii-chief 
in lien of Fairfax ..... 403 

— 20, ('ruimvell marches into Scotland 
Aug. 31. The battle of Dunbar; ((buries Hies to 

(lie Highlands. id., 4ll| 

1651 Charles marches info Eii'flanil . . . f 01 

Sept. 3. Rattle of Worcester; the king goes to 

France.105 

The union and incorporation of Scotland and 
Ireland with England .... 406 

16f;2 May 10. Van Trump sails up the Channel with 

a Dutch licet; is brought to action hy llluke id. 
Sept. 26. Hlakc beats the Dutch under, De 
Ruyter and l)e Witt off Plymouth . . 107 

Nov. 29. Van Trump gains a victory over 
Rlake in the Downs .... id. 
1653 Feb. IS. Rlake lights Van Trump for this und 

two succeeding days and gains a victory . id. 
April 20. Cromwell dissolves (lie Long Par¬ 
liament . . . . .411 

— 22. He is-lies a declaration . . . ini. 

July 4. One hundred and twenty persons meet 

in Whitehall and are invested by Cromwell 
with the government; the “ Little Par¬ 
liament" . . . . . .112 

July 31. Rlake defeats the Dutch fleet; Van 

Tromp is killed.415 

Dec. The Little Parliament dissolves; a coun¬ 
cil of officers appoint- Cromwell Jvord Pro¬ 
tector, with a council .... 413 

— 16. He is installed in the Court of Chun- 

cery.414 

— 17. Is proclaimed . . . .id. 

1054 July 10. The brother of the Portuguese am¬ 
bassador, liaving been tried for murder, and 

G 2 
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convicted, is beheaded on Tower Hill, Ger- 
rard and Vowel are also executed lor a plot 
to assassinate the Protector . .416 

1651 The' Scotch refuse to acknowledge the Com¬ 
monwealth . ,. id. 

General Monk quells the insurrection there . id. 
Sept. 3,4. The parliament attend the Protector 
in the Painted Clamber . . . id., 417 

— 5. They debate whether the legislative power 
should be vested in a single person and par- w 

liament * . id. 

Oct. They continue the debate and frame a 
test for members to take •» . . *i$, It) 

1656 Jan. 22. The parliament is dissolved . .419 

A plot is formed for the restoration of Charles 

the Second . id. 

Major Wildman is seized, with “ A declara¬ 
tion of the free and well-affected people of 
England now in arms against the tyrant 
Oliver Cromwell, Esq.” .... id. 

March 11. Yhe conspirators seize Salisbury; 
they are routed at South Mol ton; Penrud- 
dock, Groves, and Lucas are executed , id. 
The insurrection in other parts is quelled; Lord 
Rochester makes an attempt in Yorkshire; is 
defeated; escajies ..... id. 

Cromwell divides England and Woles into 
eleven districts, and places over each a major- 

general .420 

Jamaica is taken by the English; Blake checks 
the Baibary pirates in the Mediterranean; the 
Protector negotiates in favour of the Wal- 

denses. id. 

Treaty of alliance between England and France 
against Spain; Blake gains several victo¬ 
ries ....... id. 

Sept. 17. Cromwell calls a new parliament: a 
plot is formed for his assassination by Syn- 
dercombe. id. 


1657 Feb. 23 to March 26. Cromwell is desired by 
parliament to assume the title of king: they 
remonstrate against the military government, 
and urge the appointment, of two houses of 
parliament..421 

April 4. He refuses the title of king; agrees to 
the recall of the House of Peers . . id. 

Major-General Harrison and other Fifth-mo¬ 
narchy men are sent to the Tower . . id. 

May 19. It is dually arranged that. Cromwell's 
title shall continue Lord Protector . . 422 

— 22. Parliament settles tlfe bounds and limits 

of the title of Ijord Protector . . . id. 

— 25. The “petition and advice” are pre¬ 
sented to Cromwell praying him to ap- 

g lint Ins successor and to create the “ other 
ouse" . . . . . . id. 

The Protector gives his assent, , \ .423 

June 25. He is inaugurated in Westminster 

■ Hall. id., 424 

Blake dies as he enters Plymouth Sound . id., 425 
Charles II. offersto marry Cromwell's daughter 425 
1658 Jan. 20. Parliament, again meets; sixty peers 
summoned by writ take their seats in the 

Upper House. id,, 426 

— 24. The two Houses disagree . . .426 

— 25. The Protector summons them before 
him at Whitehall . . . . .id. 

The Lords adjourn and meet no more . . id. 

Feb. 4. Cromwell dissolves the parliament id., 427 
A tract called “ Killing no Murder” is circu¬ 
lated .427 
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1658 Cromwell suppresses another conspiracy for the 

restoration; beheads l)r. Hewit and Sir 

Hen 17 Slingsby.127 

The English gain'Victories in the Low Coun¬ 
tries . id. 

, Aug. The Protector's daughter, Lady Clay- 

pole, dies. jtl. 

Sept 2. He declares his son Richard his suc¬ 
cessor . id. 

— 3. The Protector dies .... id. 

Richard Cromwell is declared Lord Protector id. 
He issues writs for a new parliament . . 429 

1659 Jan. 27. Parliament meets; the Commons and 

the “ other House” pass an act of recognition, 
of Richard Cromwell's title # . . id. 

The Commons agree to transact business with 
the other House” .... id. 
The army petition for their }iay through Lam¬ 
bert, Fleetwood, and others, the party of 
Wallingford House .... id. 
The Quakers present a similar petition . . 430 

April 22. Parliament, is dissolved . . id. 

May 6. Lambert, Fleetwood, and others, issue 
a declaration calling together the “ Long 
Parliament,” or “ the Rump” . . . id. 

— 7. They meet in the Painted Chandler . id. 

— 9. They appoint a committee of safety . . id, 

Fleptwood, in the name of the army, proffers 

allegiance to “the Rump;” General Monk 
from Scotland concurs for the army in the 
new revol 11 tier. id. 

— 13. A council of state is formed . . id. 

June 22. Henry Cromwell, lord-lieuteiumt of 

Ireland, for himself and the army, submits to 

parliament.. id. 

Aug. Riots and an insurrection take place in 
favour of a restoration of Charles; they are 

suppressed.431 

Oct. 13. The parliament is prevented from ■ 
sitting by the soldiery of I^unliert and others; 
w the Rump” is suppressed . . . id. 

— 29. General Monk marches from Scotland ; 

takes possession of Berwick . . . 432 

Lambert, is appointed by the council of officers 
to command the army of the north . . id. 

The committee of safety prepare a form of Go¬ 
vernment . id. 

Dec. 5. Disturbances take place in London; 
petitions are presented from* various places 
for the restoration of the parliament . . id. 

— 22. The soldiery about London insist, on the 

sitting of parliament .... 429* 

— 26. Lenthall and the old parliament, “ the 

Rump," resume. id, 

1660 Jan. Monk advances; Fairfax meets him at 

York, and agrees to the restoration of Charles 430* 
Feb. 21. Monk is made commander-in-chief 
by the presbyterian majority in parliament. id. 
An act is passed dissolving parliament . . id. 

April. 25. The new parliament, meets; the 
peers ore restored, and take their places . id. 

Muy 1. Letters from Cliarles II. are read in 
the council of state .... 431* 

They are sent to the Houses of Parliament; that 
to the Commons contains “ The Declaration 
of Breda” . . . . . , id. 

An answer is voted, and the terms offered by 
the kiug in the Declaration acceded to . id. 

The navy declare for the king . . . 432* 

May 8. King Charles II. is proclaimed at the 
gate of Westminster Hall . . . id. 
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llBfiO May 10. The Lords have the Book of Common 
Prayer read before them; parliament pre¬ 
pares many measures for punishing the regi- ’ 
cides . . , . * . . . 001 

— 25. King Charles and the Dukes of York 

anil Gloucester land af Dover . . . 062 

, — 29. Charles enters London; makes Monk a 
knight u lit lie Garter and a privy councillor; 
is addressed by both houses of parliament . id. 

Measures are taken by parliament for the prose¬ 
cution of the regicides: a bill of indemnity 
is passed excepting many persons: tonnage 
and poundage are granted to the king for 
life.(105, 0 

Milton is committed to custody of the ser¬ 
jeant-at-arms .000 

July 7. Monk is created Duke of Albemarle . 001 

— ft. The Commons vote that the settlement of 

religion shall lie left to the king . . 007 

The Duke of Gloucester dies of the sinal 1-pox 077 

Sept. 15. Parliament is adjourned . . 00S 

Oct. 9. The trial of the regicides takes place 070-0 

— 15 and 15. 'leu of them are executed . 000, 7 

Meeting of the clergy on “ the healing ques¬ 
tion' ....... id. 

— 25. The king publishes “ The Healing De¬ 
claration'’ .00f> 

The Queen-mother Henrietta Maria arrives . 077 

The marriage of the Duke of York with Anne 
Hyde is publicly acknowledged . . id. 

The Princess of Orange dies of the small-pox 078 

» Nov. A bill for making the king's ‘’Healing 

Declaration" law is thrown out. . . id. 

Dec. 8. Oliver Cromwell, Brailshaw, and Ire- 
ton are attainted ..... 

16(51 Jan. 0. Vernier, a Fifth-monarchy man, raises 

a riot iu Loudon ..... 07ft 


— ft. The riot is suppressed; many rioters are 

killed; others are taken . . . . id. 

— lit). The bodies of Cromwell, Bradshaw,aiid 

Ireton are disinterred, and liauged and other¬ 
wise misused . . • • .078 

The bodies of Cromwell’s mother-in-law and 
daughter, of Dorislaus, May, Pyin, Blake, 
and others, are exhumed and thrown into a 
pit in St. Margaret's churchyard . . id. 

Some of the officers of the old army are put un¬ 


der arrest.679 

The Marquess of Argyle, head of the Cove¬ 
nanters, is lured to Whitehall; he is sent to 

the Tower.. 

The Earl of Glencaim, chief of the Cavaliers of 
Scotland, is sent to Edinburgh to restore the 
committee of estates as existing in 1650 
General Middleton is created Earl of Middle- 
ton, general of the army, and king's com¬ 
missioner for holding parliament; the Earl 
of Lauderdale is made secretary of state in 

Scotland. 

The Marquess of Argyle is tried at Edinburgh ; 

lie is condemned tor treason . . . 6*31, 2 

He is executed. 

Several Covenanters are hanged . . . td. 

Sharp is made archbishop of St. Andrew's . 683 
Other bishops are consecrated by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and sent to their sees in Scot- 


680 


id. 


681 


All persons are required to lake the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy; the Bail of Cas- 
silis, and Leighton, bishop of Dunblane, refuse id. 
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1661 Acts are passed in the Scottish iiurliamrnt for 

compelling persons to take oaths against the 

• covenant.684 

• May 8. The English parliament meets; the 

, “ Pension Parliamentthe Solemn league 

and Covenant i^ordered to lie burned by the 
hangman; an oath of “uon-resistaneu" esta¬ 
blished* 0 . . . • . . ,w/. 

The bishops are restored to their seats in the 
House of Lords: a “Conformity act" is 
passed: a hearth and chimney tax is granted 
to tile kiug/w «r<r , . . id., 6$5 

- 2ll. Cathciinc of Brugnnxa arrives at Ports¬ 
mouth . . . • ». . . 685 

June 2. Sir Henry Vane is tried in the Court 
of Kings Bench; lie is convicted of trea¬ 
son . 687, 8, 9 

11. He is beheaded on Tower Hill . . 68!) 

Lambert pleads guilty In a charge of treason, 
and is imprisoned lor life ; Obey, Corbet, and 
BiU'kstead are executed for treason . . 61)0 

1662 The Act of l : nilormily is enforced : upwards of 

two thousand ministers arc thrust out of their 
livings ...... 091 

Dunkirk is sold to the French . . . 692 

Dec. 26. A declination of indulgence is put 
forth hy the king ..... 691 

1663 Feb. 18. The pari lament ircels; a hill to 

give the king a dispensing power without 
consent of parliament, is opposed hy the 
bishops, at id abandoned .... 693 

'Die Earl of Bristol impeaches the chancellor; 

1 lie charges are declared illegal; Bristol ab¬ 
sconds id. 

A riot takes place at Farnley Wood, in York¬ 
shire; is suppressed .... id. 
166] March Hi. Parliament re-assernhles; repeals 
the Triennial Act; passes the Conventicle 

Act.691 

The Scotch parliament passes a similar act. . id. 
Archbishop Sliurp puts it in force against the 

Presbyterians. id. 

War is declared against the Dutch . . 695 

Aug. Mr. Lisle is shot on going to church at 
laiusaune ...... 690 

1665 The plague ravages London . . , 695 

June 3. The Duke of York gains a victory over 

the Dutch licet off Lowcstoffe; Admiral 
Opdam is killed . . . • . if/., 696 

The Karl of Sandwich attacks a Dutch fleet at. 

Bergheu, in Norway ; is repulsed . . 696 

The Court removes to Oxford on uccouut of 

the plague. id. 

Oct. Parliament at Oxford passes the “ Five 
Mile Ad". id. 

1666 Fell. The plague in London disappears . , 697 

The court returns to Whitehall . . . id. 

June 1, 2, 3, and 1. Great liable between the 

English and Dutch flecls off the coast of 
Dunkirk, under Monk and Prince llupcrt 
and the Dutch admiral De Huyter . id., 698 
July. They again fight, I)e Huyter, and drive 
him into the Texcl .... 698 

Sept. 2. The fire of London commences near 

London Bridge.699 

Herbert, a Frenchman, is hanged . . . id. 

— 21. Parliament again meets; u hill passes 
for appointing commissioners to examine the 
accounts of jiersons who received money 
raised for the war «... 700,1 
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1666 The Puke of Buckingham is deprived of all 

his places . . f . . . .701 

Nov. 13. An insurrection of the Covenanters 
breaks out in the West of Scotland . . id. 

— 28. The Covenanters are defeated on the 
Peutland hills; many are hanged, others are ' 
tortured hy order flf Archbishop Sliarp . d. 

1667 June, lie ltuyter destroys Sheemcss and a great. 

quantity of English shipping . . id., 702 

Aug. Treaty of Breda concluded; peace made «, 
between England, France, and Holland . 70£ 
The Lord Chancellor Clarendon is desired to 
resign the great seal .... hi. 
The great seal is taken froth him and given to 
Bridgman , . « . .703 

Oct. 10. Parliament meets; the king is thanked 
for the rwioval of Clarendon . . . id. 

Nov. 12. Clarendon is impeached by the Com¬ 
mons; the Lords refuse to commit him • 705 
He escapes to France; a bill for banishing him 
for life passes both Houses . . . id. 

The “ Cabal* engross the powers of the govern¬ 
ment . id. 


1668 'Pie “ Triple’’ alliance is formed between Eng¬ 
land, Holland, and Sweden . . . 706 

Felt. Parliament meets; the king recommends 
toleration; the Conventicle Act is conti¬ 
nued; the Commons vote the supplies . id. 

May 8. Parliament, is udjourued . . . id. 

Oct. It is dissolved. id. 

James Mitchel fires at Archbishop Sharp; 
wounds the Bishop of Orkney . . .713 

16651 Lauderdale holds a parliament in Scotland; 
the government of the church is transferred 
to the king; the Scottish army is enacted to 
he kept up, and to march anywhere iu the 
kingdom they may be ordered by the king . id. 
1670 Feh. 14. The houses of parliament meet; the 

king goes to open the session with a guard . 707 

May 22. Secret treaty witli France; “The 

Dover Treaty”. id. 

Colonel Blood attempts to hang the Duke of 

Ormond.70S 

Oct. Parliament votes an extraordinary supply 
for the navy; Sir John Coventry makes re¬ 
marks in the House of Commons on the 


king’s amours.707 

He is set upon by some of the guards, who cut 

ofl’ his .. id., 708 

Parliament posses the Coventry Act . . 708 

1671 Colonel Blood attempts to stead the regalia from 

the Tower.709 

1672 Jan. 2. The kiug, hy the advice of the Cabal 

ministry, shuts up the exchequer . . id. 

May 3. De Ruyter attacks the English and 
French fleets at Solebay; tlie Earl of Sand¬ 
wich is killed . . . . • . id., 710 

Louis XIV. marches into the United Provinces; 

• overruns three; lie attacks Amsterdam; the 
Prince of Orange defeats the French in 
several engagements .... 710 

Charles issues a declaration of Indulgence . 711 

1673 Lauderdale publishes a pardon for all offences 

against the Scotch Conventicle Act . . 713 

Feb. Parliament meets; remonstrates against 
the indulgence; the kiug withdraws it; the 

Test Act is passed.711 

Nov. 4. Parliament is prorogued; the Cabal 
ministry is dismissed; the Danby adminis¬ 
tration succeeds. id. 

Louis XIV. gives a title and estates to the 
Duchess of Portsmouth .... 707 

1671 Jau. 7. The kiug declares in Parliament that he 

has no secret treaty with France . .711 

Feb. 28. Peace with Holland is proclaimed • 712 
Mitchel is executed for firing at Archbishop 
Sharp. 729 
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1675 April. The Session of Parliament opens ; the 

Commons demand the recall of the English 
under the Ruke v of Monmouth . . . 712 

The Lords pass ji kill imposing an oath tliat it is 
unlawful on any pretence to take up arms 
against the king and for the security of the 

* Protestant, religion ; the Commons refuse it; 

parliament is prorogued . . . t id., 713 

Oct. The Commons vote 300,000/. for building 

ships.713 

Nov. 22. Parliament is prorogued for three 
months ...... id. 

1676 War is general in the liow Countries, in Spain, 

Sicily, on the Upper and Lower Rhine, 
in Sweden, and in the Gcrmaq Provinces,' 
in the Mediterranean, the Ocean, und the 

Baltic. id. 

Louis XIV. gives Charles 100,000/., and en¬ 
gages to send over troops; Charles writes and 
signs a treaty with Louis . . . .714 

1677 Feh. 5. Parliament meets; Buckingliam, Salis¬ 

bury, Wharton, and Shaftesbury are commit¬ 
ted to the 'Power ..... id. 
The Lords originate a hill to settle the succes¬ 
sion ; it is dropped; they bring in a hill to 
punish popish recusants; the Commons throw 
it out and pass another; the Lords refuse 
their assent; the writ de ha*retico comhu- 


rendo is abolished . . . .id. 

The Commons vote 600,000/. for ship-building id. 
Parliament, is prorogued .... 715 

The king receives 200,000/. from Louis . . id. 

Tiie four Lords make submission and are re¬ 
leased . id. 

The Prince of Orange marries Mary, daughter 
of the Duke of York .... id. 

A treaty is entered into with the States-general; 

Louis stops Charles’s pension . . . id. 

1678 Parliament, votes money for ships, and an army , 

of 30,000 men for a war with France . . id. 

Churles agrees to break with the States-general 
for a sum of money . . . .717 

The Commons vote money on condition that 
the army be paid and disbanded . . id. 

The war continues. id. 

Aug. 12. Kirby informs the king of a plot to 
assassinate him • . . . id. 

The plot is sworn to before Sir Edmundhury 
Godfrey '. . . ■ . . .718 

Sept. 28. Titus Oates is summoned before the 
council; declares the popish plot . . id., 719 

Oct. 18. Sir Edmundhury Godfrey is found 

murdered.720 

His body is buried, being attended by seventy- 
two Protestant divines in full canonicals . 721 


Oct. 21. Parliament reassembles; Oates is 
called before both Houses; they commit the 
Catholic lords Stafford, Powis, Petre, Arun¬ 
del, and Bellasis, to the Tower, and various 
persons to other prisons; grant Oates a pen¬ 
sion ...*... id. 
The king commands the Duke of York to retire 

from flie council. id. 

A bill passes, excluding Papists from parlia¬ 
ment, with a saving proviso for the Duke of 

York. id. 

Bedloe apjiears before the council; accuses the 
Lords Powis, Bellasis, and Arundel, before 
the House of Lords, and makes other revela¬ 
tions . id., 722 

Nov. 28. Oates accuse the queen of high treason 
at die bar of the House of Commons . . 723 

The fire lords in the Tower are impeached . id. 

Stayley, a banker, is tried and executed at 
Tyburn . . . . . .723 

Ireland, Grove, and Pickering, are convicted . 
and executed • • • . .724 
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1678 Prance Is seized; accuse.^Hill, Green, and ' 
Berry, of the murder ofjGodfrey; lie is ex- 
ainiued lieliire the king; fellies liis evidence; 
they are tried, convicted,*and executed at 

Tyburn. 72 j^ 5 

Mr. Montague, the English ambassador at • 
Paris, returns to England without lc%ve . 725 

He is returned to the House of Commons as 
member for Northampton . . . 720 

His papers are seized; the House remonstrates; 
lie produces other papers to the Commons 
criminating Danhy; the latter is impeached; 
the Lords refuse to commit him to the Tower 
• Dec. 30. The king prorogues parliament 
1070 Jan. 2 ^. Parliament is dissolved by procla¬ 
mation . 

The king formally declares the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth illegitimate .... 728 

The Duke of York retires to the continent. . id. 
March <5. Parliament meets; the king informs 
the two Houses he has granted a pardon to 
Danhy, hut dismissed him ; he absconds 
April 10. Danhy surrenders, and is sent to the 

Tower. 

A new council of thirty is formed ; Shaftes¬ 
bury is al the head; the Commons puss reso¬ 
lutions against, the Duke of York and the 
papists ...... if/. 

The king recommends to the parliament the pro¬ 
secution of the parties engaged in the popish 
idol; the disbanding of the army, and pro¬ 
viding a fleet .72!) 

The Commons pass a bill of exclusion of the 

Duke of York. id. 

The Habeas Corpus Act. is passed . . id. 

May 3. Archbishop Sharp is put to death by 
Balfour and other Covenanters at Magmis- 
muir.750 

• —29. The Covenanters bum the acts of parlia¬ 

ment hostile to the kirk, and aflix a decla¬ 
ration upon the market-cross of lint her glen . id. 
Defeat, Graham of Claverliouse; lake Glasgow; 
the Duke of Monmouth routs them at Botli- 
well Bridge ...... id. 

Five Jesuits are convicted lor the popish plot, 
and executed ..... id. 

The Duke of York returns; quarrels with Mon¬ 
mouth; the former is sent to Scotland, the 

latter to Holland.731 

Shaftesbury is dismissed .... id. 
Dangprlield gets up two plots, but fails . id., 732 
1080 The Duke of York is recalled from Scotland ; 
the king declares tin.* illegitimacy of Mon¬ 
mouth before the council . . . 732 

Shaftesbury presents a bill to the grand jury 
against the Duke of York as a popish recu¬ 
sant ; the judge discharges the jury . . id. 

The Duke of Monmouth returns to London; 

the Duke of York is sent to Edinburgh . id. 
Oct 21. The session uf parliament opem; Dan- 
gerlield accuses the Duke of York of instigat¬ 
ing him to murder the king . . . id. 

Nov. 11. 'Hie bill of exclusion of the Duke of 
York passes the Commons . . . id. 

_15. Lord Russell carries it up to the House 

of l.iords . . . . . , id. 

The Lords throw out the bill . . • id. 

Lord Stafford is tried before the Peers; he is 
condemned; the king alters the sentence to 
beheading; the Cumraons and sheriff* ques¬ 
tion his authority l(i - 

Dec. 29. Lord Stafford is lieheaded . . 733 

1681 The king refuses to sanction the Exclusion Bill id. 
Jan. 5. The Commons vote that no supplies be 
granted without the Exclusion Bill . . id. 

* — 6 . The Commons pass voles against, the Duke 

of York and the papists; are summoned to 
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the House of Lords; the kin* prorogues par¬ 
liament, . * . ‘ . . . 733 

1081 Jaii. 6. Parliament is dissolved, and a naw one 
appointed to he held at Oxford on the 21st of 

• March . • . . .id. 

The king receives further*supplies from Louis . id. 
March 21. Parliament meets at Oxford, both 

parties coming untied ; the Bill of Exclusion 
, is still insisted . id. 

# — 28. The juirli.unent is dissolved . . id. 

* Shaftesbury is committed to the Tower . . 731 

• Stephen College and John Rouse are arrested . id. 

College is tried # at Oxford and executed for 
treasons . . . • . . .id. 

Oliver Plunkett, titular Romish Archbishop of 
Armagh,is executed for treasoh. . . 735 

The Prince of Oruuge visits England . . id. 

Cauieron and other Covenanters are defeated . jd. 


July 27. Donald Cargill and other Covenanters 
are executed for treason • , . . . id. 

'Die Duke of York, as king’s commissioner, 
opens tlie Scotch parliament: proposes a n-.1 
to lie taken by all to maintain the supremacy 
of the king, and for jsissivr obedience; 
Fletcher of Saltoun oppows and modifies the 

oath . .730 

The Duke calls upon Argyll- Intake the test; la- 
does, but adds an explanation . . . id. 

Argyh- is committed to Edinburgh Castle for 

treason *. id. 

Dec. 12. He is condemned . . . id. 

He escapes from the Tolliooth . . . 737 

The Scotch parliament passes an act declaring 
it to 1 m* treason to maintain the lawfulness of 
the exclusion of the Duke of York . . id. 

The Duke of York comes to England . id., 73S 
He is nearly wrecked on his return to Scot¬ 
land .73S 

Violent measures are enacled against the Cne- 
nauters and Camemniaus . . . id. 

The Duke of York returns to England ; U re¬ 
appointed Lord High Admiral; the Duke of 
Monmouth returns; makesa. progress through 

the kingdom. id. 

The Duke of Monmouth is arrested; he is 
admitted to bail ..... 739 

North and Rich are illegally appointed sherifli, 
of lainduii ...... id. 

The Duke of York biiugs an action de snutdn/is 
nuiifmtiiin against I’ilkingtou . . . id. 

A verdict with lilt),Him/, damages is returned 
against, him . . . . . .710 

The Rye House Plot is concerted . . . id. 

Nov. Shaftesbury retires to Holland . . id. 

George, son of the Elector of Hanover.* visits 
England . . . . . 759 

1083 June 12. Keyling informs Lord Dartmouth of 

the Rye House plot . . . 741,2,3,1 

— 26. A proclamation is issued for the appre¬ 
hension of the Duke of Monmouth, lairds 
Grey and Russell, and Armstrong, Walcot, 

and others.745 

laird Russell is apprehended . . . id. 

He is examined before the council and commit¬ 
ted to the Tower. id. 

laird Grey is committed, but escapes to Hol¬ 
land ....... id. 

July 9. Lord Howard is apprehended; lie con¬ 
fesses .710 

Algernon Sidney, the Earl of Essex, aud Hamp¬ 
den, are committed to the Tower . . id. 

Walcot, Rouse, and Hone, are tried and con¬ 
victed . . . ... . .id. 

The Earl of Essex commits suicide in the 
Tower.747 

— 13. laird Russell is tried at the Old Bailey, 

and convicted.718 
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1683 July 19. Prince George of Denmark arrives in 

England . . ' . . . . 760 

— 24. He marries the Princess Avne, daughter 

of the Quke of Y ork .... id. 

The Earl of Bedford offers 100,000/. to save his 
son’s life; Russell petitions the king; writes 
a letter to the Duke of York . . . 748,9 

— 30. Walcot, Rouse, and Hone, are executed 716 
—- 31. Lord Russell is beheaded in Lincoln’s 

Inn Fields. ft 9 

The University of Oxford publish their judg- ' 
ment and decree against certain damnable • 
doctrines, &c. '. . . .751 

A judgment pf Quo Warranto is given in the 
Court of King's Bench agaiflst the City of 

London »,. id. 

Eight of the Aldermen are deprived . . id. 

Aug. 23. Spence and Carstairs are tortured at 

Edinburgh.75G 

Sept. 5. Carstairs confesses a ,plot for exclud¬ 
ing the Ddke of York from the succession; 
many persons are taken and tortured . . id. 

— 7. Algernon Sidney is brought to trial in the 
Court of King's Bench; he is convicted 751,2, 3 

Oct. The Duke of Monmouth has an audience 

of the king.751 

Nov. 23. Sidney is called up for judgment; is 
sentenced to death as a traitor . . . 753, 4 

Gordon of Earlston goes mad for fear of the tor¬ 
ture . . . . i . . . 756 

— 25. Monmouth surrenders; confesses before 

the king and the Duke of York . . 754 

Dec. 8. Sidney is beheaded on Tower Hill . id. 

Monmouth receives a pardon; denies bis con¬ 
fession ; readmits it; flies to Holland . . 755 

The English settlement at Tangier is abandoned 760 

1684 Hampden is tried for a misdemeanour; is con¬ 

victed and lined 40,000/., and imprisoned till 

the fine is paid.755 

Holloway and Sir Thomas Armstrong arc tried 
and executed for the Rye-House Plot . . id. 

Many persons are executed at Edinburgh for 

the same. id. 

Others are tortured in various parts of Scotland 757 

The Covenanters and Camerouians are impri¬ 
soned at the Bass Rock, Dumbarton Castle, 

and other places. id. 

Sir Samuel Bamardiston is condemned for libel 
and fined 10,000/. . . . . . 758 

Danhy, Arundel, Powis, and Bcllasis, are re¬ 
leased from the Tower .... id. 
The Duke of York, notwithstanding the “Test 
Act,” is again admitted to the privy council id. 

Titus Oates is condemned in 100,000/. damages, 
under the act de grandalig maynatum , for a 
libel on the Duke of York ... . id. 

Judge Jeffreys proposes the release of the recu¬ 
sants . id. 

1685 Feb. 2. The king is taken suddenly ill . . id. 

— 5. He confesses, receives absolution, the com¬ 

munion of the llomish church, and extreme 
unction.762 

—- 6. He dies. id. 

Accession of James II,; he immediately calls 
the council and addresses them, promising 
to support the government in church and 

state.. . 763 

He is proclaimed. id. 

He retains the late government . . . 764 

He publicly attends mass in Btate . . . id. 

He orders the publication of the fact, of the late 
. king having died a Roman Catholic . . id. 

A proclamation is issued for levying the excise 
and other duties without authority of parlia¬ 
ment .765 

All papists and dissenters are discharged from 
prison by royal warrant .... id. 
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1685 James receives n^oney from Louis XIV. . 765 
April 23. H<{, aiiij the queen are crowned by 
Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury . . id. 

May 7. Titus Oates is tried for perjury; is con¬ 
victed, fined, whipped, and put in the pillory 766 
Dangerfield is convicted of libel; fined, whip- 
pedj and put in the pillory . . . 767 

Frances, a barrister, is tried, convicted, and 
executed, for murder .... id. 

— 22. The king opens parliament; renews his 
promises; the Commons vote him 1,200,000/. 

for life ...... id. 

The Earl of Argyle lands in Scotland; declares 
he comes to re-establish the covenant; he 
is routed by Lord Dumbarton near Glas¬ 
gow .769 

June 2. Argyle is captured and taken to Edin¬ 
burgh Castle. id. 

— 4. The Duke of Monmouth lands at Lyme, 
declaring he comes to secure the protest- 
ant religion, and to deliver the country from 

the tyranny of James Duke of York • .771 

June 20. He assumes the title of king . . 773 

He proceeds through several parts of the west 773,4,5 

— 31). Argyle is beheaded; Richard Rumbold 

is executed. 769, 70 

July 5. Battle of Sedgemoor . . . 775 

— 7. Lord Grey is captured . . . 776 

— 8. The Duke of Monmouth is captured . id. 

— 13. They are both brought to London . id. 

They are carried liefore the king at Whitehall id. 

The king compels Monmouth to sign a paper, 

admitting that Charles 11. was not, married to 
the duke's mother .... id,, 777 
Monmouth is committed to (lie Tower . . 777 

A bill of attainder pusses both Houses . . id. 

— 14. He writes to the king for a respite; it is 

refused. id. 

— 15. He is beheaded on Tower Hill . . • 778 

Lord Grey, also attainted, is respited for life . 779 

Colonel Kirk executes muny prisoners taken at 

Sedgemoor. id. 

Aug. 10. Kirk is summoned to court to give 
an account of the state of the west . .780 

Colonel Trelawncy executes many without 
trial ....... id. 

— 27. Jeffries and throe other judges open a 

commission at Winchester . . . id. 

Mrs. Alicia Lisle is tried for harbouring two of 
the fugitives of Sedgemoor . . . id. 

Sept,. 3. She is beheaded at Winchester . . 781 

Jefiries is made Lord Chancellor . . . id. 

— 16. Thirty-eight rebels are executed at Dor¬ 
chester . id. 

Some are sold as slaves . . . .id. 

At Exeter many are executed after pleading 

guilty . id. 

At Dorchester 239 are executed . . .782 

Many are sent as slaves to the West Indies; 
some arc sold to courtiers for the same pur¬ 
pose . id. 

— 30. Jeffries returns to court and is thanked 

by James.783 

Cornish is tried at the Old Bailey for the Rye 
House Plot and executed . . . id. 

Elizabeth Gaunt is burnt at Tyburn, and Lind¬ 
say hanged on Tower Hill' ... id. 

The quarters of Rumbold are brought from Scot¬ 
land, and exposed in different places . . id. 

Lords Brandon, Delamerc, and Stamford, are 
proceeded againsl for high treason . . id. 

Nov. 9. The session of parliament opens; John 
Kok is committed to the Tower; both 
Houses address the king to discharge all 
officers who refuse to take the Protestant 


test.. 

- 20. James prorogue* the parliament • id. 
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1080 Catherine Sedley, the king's mistress, is created 

Countess of Dorchester .785 

Tlie king asserts a disjiensin/ suSpemling and 
repealing power over acta offparliament . id. 
Papists are openly admitted to all the offices of 
the state; Protestant soldiers are cashiered 4 id. 
Similar proceedings take place in Scotland and 

Ireland. •. id. 

The king issues letters mandatory to the Eng¬ 
lish bishops forbiddiug the clergy to preacli 
on octroyersial points, and establishing an 
ecclesiastical commission , . . id. 

Compton, Bishop of London, is suspended . 78(i 
fifteen thousand soldiers are encamped on 
Hounslow {jjeatli. Samuel Johnson, a clergy¬ 
man, i^lined, put in the pillory, and whipped id. 

1(587 The governors of the Charter House refuse to 


admit a papist without the oath . . id. 

The king issues a declaration of liberty of con¬ 
science .787 

The University of Oxford refuses to acknow¬ 
ledge the right of Petre to name fellows of 
Exeter College.786 

Cambridge refuses to make Francis a master of 
arts . . . . . .id. 

Pochell, the Vice-chancellor of Cambridge, is 
suspended by the Ecclesiastical Commission 
Court. id. 

The fellows of Magdalen College refuse to elect 
a papist their master .... id. 

The king cites the fellows before him at Oxford 787 

Tin; pope's nuncio is publicly introduced ut 
court..788 

Oct. 20. Parker is appointed master of Magdalen 
College by the commission, and How elected 
by the fellows displaced .... 787 

Dec. Further proceedings are taken . id. 

— 23. The queen's pregnancy is announced in 

# the Gazette.789 

1688 April 27. The king publishes anew declaration 
of indulgence, anil commands the clergy to 
read it in the churches .... id. 

May 18. Several of the bishops petition the 
king against the declaration . . . id. 

— 20. The lirst day of reading the declaration, 

only seven clergymen comply . . . 790 

June 8. The bishops who signed the petition ure 
summoned before the council; they are com¬ 
mitted to the Tower .... id. 

— 10. The queen is delivered of a son . . 793 

— 15. The bishops are brought Iwfore the 

Court of King's Bench for a misdemeanour; 
they are enlarged on their own recognis¬ 
ances . . . • • • 792 

— 29. They are tried for “ censuring the go- 

jKBmment, and giving their opinion about, 
affairs of state". id. 

Orders are issued for inserting the name of tin! 
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Prince of Wales in the Common Prayer 

Book.793 

1688 May 30. Th^bishojis are acquitted • . 792 

Several noblemen go to die Prince of Oraugfe 793,4 
A correspondence is opened with him*’ . . 791 

The Pritice of Orange colfacts large laud and 

naval forces. id. 

James does many ads to ap]iease the Protes¬ 
tants ..796 

Oct. 3. The Archbishop of Canterbury anil 
cighl bishops wait on the king with a letter of 

advice. id. 

The prince is baptised according to the Uoinisli 

rites. id. 

James culls a great council; ihe Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Marquess of Halifax and 
Lords Clarendon and Nottingham refuse to 
sit at the board wifli papists . . . id. 

An examination takes place as to the birth of * 

the prince. id. 

Oct. 10. The Prince of Orange Aubarks for 
England, hut puts hack to Hclvoet . . id. 

A manifesto by him is circulated in lumdon . 75*7 
Nov. 1. The Prince of Orange again sets sail 798 

— 5. He lands at Torbay ; marches In Exeter id. 
James goes to the camp ut Hounslow ; several of 

his officers desert. 798, 9 

— 1<>. The king calls a council of war at. 

Whitehall; the Prince of Wales is lent to 
Portsmouth ..799 

— 19. The king sets out for Salisbury; 
Churchill and ihe Duke of Grafton desert to 

the Prince of Orange .... id. 

— 25. Prince George of Denmark and the 

Duke of Ormond ubandou James . . id. 

The Princess Anne proceeds to the camp of the 
Prince of Orange .... 799, 806 
The Prince of Wales is brought hack to London 806 
The queen and Prince of Whiles go to Calais . id. 

James quits London; is seized ut. (lie Isle of 
Shrppy and sent to Fuversharn . . , id. 

Jeffries is maltreated ut Whipping; is carried 
before the Lord Mayor and committed to the 

Tower.861 

A provisional council is formed ; the Prince of 
Orange is invited to London; Janies returns 
to Tsindou; invites the Prince to a conference 
at. W'liiteliall, which is refused . . id. 

James goes to mass and dines in public . . id. 

Four liattalions of Dutch guards and a squadron 
of horse are marched to Westminster . . id. 

The king is required to go to Ham House . id. 

He goes by the conseut of the Prince of Orange 
to Rochester ..... 862 
Dec. 23. He emltarks in the Medway . . id. 

— 21. He reaches a fishing smack hired for Tiis 

use. id. 

— 25. Lauds at Ambleteuse . . . id. 
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1688 Dec. 25. The House of lairds request the Prince 
of Orange to take upon himself the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs, aud to issue writs for a con¬ 
vention . • w • • • 2 

— 26. The members of die House of Commons 
of Charles II., the aldermen and common 


council of London, do the like . . , id. 

1689 Jan. 22. The Convention meets in the houses 
of parliament; speaker chosen for each 
• House.id* 
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1689 They address the prince to take upon himself 

the administration of affairs ... 3 

— 28. The Commons vote tliat James luu ab¬ 
dicated .4 

— 31. The lairds vote that the throne is 

vacant. id. 

1696 Lord Mountjoy goes to James at Paris; he is 

imprisoned in the Hostile . . . 11,12 

Feh. 1. James leaves St. Germains . . 12 

— 5. He arrives at Brest .... id. 
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1090 Feb. 12. Both Houses agree that the Prince 
and Princess of Orange shall be king and 
queen . . . . . . 5 

Mary arrives at Whitehall from Holland . id. 

— 13. The crown ig tendered to William and 

Mary . . •. id. 

They are proclaimed king and queen . . id. 

—17. King William 111. publishes his list of 
the privy council.9 

—18. He makes his fii'Bt speech from tin* 1 
throne . *. 'id. 

— 19. The Convention declared to have been » 

a legal parliament . v . . . .id. 

March 1. A new oath of allegiaqpe is framed 
and tendered; the ArchlrisMp of Canterbury 
and sevt-n bishops refuse the oath; four 
hundred of the clergy do the like; “ non¬ 


jurors'’ .9, 10 

The Commons suspend the Habeas Corpus Act 10 

The hearth-tax is abolished . ... id. 

The attainders of Lord Russell and Algernon 
Sidney are reversed . . . .11 

—12. James lauds at Kiusalc; proceeds to 
• various places; is acknowledged by the Ca¬ 
tholics .12 

— 14. The Scottish convention of estates meet 
at. Edinburgh; the union of the two king¬ 
doms is proposed, but abandoned » . 8 

April *4. They resolve that James lias forfeited 
die crown . . • i • * . ". id. 

The crown is offered to William and Mary by 
the deputies from die Scottish convention . 8, 9 
Naval action between Admiral Herbert and the 
French fleet . . . . . .12 

James forms a council of government in Dub¬ 
lin ; he issues various proclamations; sum¬ 
mons a parliament to meet in Dublin on the 

7di of May.13 

He commences the siege of Londonderry . 17 

May 7. The Irish parliament meets; the Act 
of Settlement, by which the English and 
Scotch Protestants hold dicir lands in Ire¬ 
land, is repealed ..... id. 
Attaints the adherents of the Prince of Orange, 
and votes supplies, and passes an act for 
liberty of conscience . . . .14 


Lord Dundee raises an insurrection in Scotland 
in favour of Janies; Lord Murray's men 
degert to Dundee; General Mackay's troops 
are defeated hy Dundee and his Highlanders 
near die pass of Killikraukie; Dundee is 


killed.15 

William 111. relieves Londonderry; the siege 

is raised.17 

General Mackarty is defeated before Innis- 
irillen id. 

Aug. 13. Marshal Schomberg lauds at Carrick- 
fergus with a large army of English, Dutch, 
French, Huguenots, and others . . .18 

Schomberg takes Belfast, Carrickfergus, Newry, 

and Dundalk.23 

He is brought to a stand hy James; entrenches 
himself by Dundalk id. 

Sligo is token by the Catholics . , .id. 

Oct. 19. William opens the session of parlia¬ 
ment. .19 

Nov. 8. James returns to Dublin . . 23 

— 16. The Bill of Rights and the Land-tax 

Act are passed.19 

The Princess Anne has an allowance of 50,000/. 
a-year granted by parliament; the king’s re¬ 
venue is settled for one year . . .id. 

Jan. 27. The Convention parliament is dis¬ 
solved .. . id. 

Feb. The Duke of Berwick attacks Schomberg 
at Belturbet, but is repulsed . . . 23 

March 20. A new English parliament meets • 20 


1690 March 27. The Commons agree to a supply for 
the war with prance arid for the reduction of 
Ireland .. 

— 28. The i*venues vested in the crown in 
1688 declared to be vested in William and 

o Mary; and other matters relating to the reve¬ 
nue resolved by the Commons . - 
The r Whigs in the Lords introduce the Abjura¬ 
tion Bill, by which all persons in employ¬ 
ment are to.take an oath abjuring James aud 
his title to the crown . . ^ . 

The hill is thrown out by the Tories in the 

Commons. 

A bill is passed calling for the fine of 500/ in¬ 
curred by unqualified persons bring in office 
The queen is authorised to act during the 
kiug’s absence; the quo warranto judgment 
against the city of London is reversed; a 
general pardon is passed; thirty-one persons 

are excepted. 

June 2. Parliament is prorogued . 

— 14. William lauds at Belfast . . 

— 16. James marches from Dublin . 

— 29. He crosses the Boyne and takes up a 
position on the right bank 

— 30. William arrives on the left batik; is 

slightly wounded hy u ciumon-hall , . 

An action is fought off Beachy Head hy 
the English and Dutch fleets against, the 

French. 

July 1. Battle of the Boyne; William passes 

the river. 

Marshal Schomberg is killed . , , 

King James embarks lor France . 

July 2. Drogheda surrenders 

— 8. William enters Dublin , . 

Various places surrender .... 
Aug. 9. William commences the siege of Li¬ 
merick .. 

— 30. He raises the siege aud returns to Eng¬ 
land . 

Sept. 21. The Earl of Marlborough lands at 
Cork; he aud the Duke of Wirtemburg be¬ 
siege Cork and Kinsale; both are taken; the 
Duke of Grailou is killed 


20 

id. 

21 

22 

id. 

id. 

23 
id. 

24 

id. 

J. 

27 

25, 6 
26 
id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

28 


Oct. 2. The king opens parliament; supplies 


are voted. id., 29 

The Earl of Marlborough returns to England; 

the Duke of Berwick goes td France . . 28 

Dec. 20. The Commons vote four millions for 
the support of the army aud tl|e fleet . . 29 

They vote 500,000/. more for building ships . 30 

Episcopacy is abolished in Scotland . . 43 

1691 Jan. 5. William takes leave of the parliament 

and adjourns it to March 31 ... 30 

— 6. William proceeds to the Hague; gets to 

Canterbury; is obliged to return . . id. 

— 16. He again proceeds; gets off the Dutch 
coast; goes in an open boat aud reaches 
Goree ....... id. 

— 26. Enters the Hague; the confederate 

princes meet him. id. 

March 5. He leaves the Hague for Loo . . 31 

The French besiege Mons .... 32 

April 20. The towu and garrison capitulate to 
the French ...... id. 

William returns to England; Tillotson is 
made archbishop of Canterbury and the sees 
of the nonjuring bishops filled up . id. 

May 1. Hie king leaves London for Holland . id. 

— 1 Sails from Hfrwich; various military ope¬ 
rations ...... id., 33 

June 18. General Ginckel attacks Athlone . 33 

—19. Fusses the Shannon and captures the 
town. id. 


July 12. Battle of Aghrim; the Irish aud . 
French are defeated . . . . id., 34 
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1691 Aug. 26. General Ginckel lays liege to Lime* 

rick . . . f ,. . . 31 

Sept. King William goes ty Loo; returns to 
England . . . * . . .33 

A proclamation is issued by the Scotch govern¬ 
ment, offering a pardon to all who take the » 
oaths fo the new government before the 1st of 

•January, 1692 45 

Oct. 1. Limerick surrenders; a treaty is exc- 
^ cuted, and an end put to the irish war . 31 

Giuckn is created Baron Aghrim and Earl of 
Athloue id. 

— 22. The king meets parliament; supplies 

• are voted for carrying on the war ami for in¬ 
creasing army and navy . . . 3f> 

1692 A poll-tax act is pissed .... id. 

The massacre of Glencoe . . . .46 

Feb. 29. Parliament is prorogued . . 35 

The Princess Anne quits the court . . 36 

March 5. William emluirks for the continent . id. 
May 5. The Earl of M&rllmrough is com¬ 
mitted to the Tower .... 37 

— 21 and 22. Hattie of La Hogue . . 38,9 

June 16. The Earl of Marlborough is released 39 

— 23. He is dismissed from the privy council id. 

— 30. Namur surrenders to the French . 36 

William attacks Mons; Imttlenf Steinkirk; he 

is defeated . . . . id., 37 

Do Grandval is shot for a plot to assassinate 

William.37 

Oct. 19. William returns to Loudon . . 39 

Nov. 4. He ujiens parliament . . . id. 

He dismisses Admiral Russell . . .40 

Dec. 13. The Whigs in the Commons piss the 
‘‘Place Bill’’ ..... id. 


— 22. It is rejected in the Lords . . id. 

A bill lor triennial parliaments, providing for 

annual sessions and elections every three 
• years pisses both Houses; William refuses 

the royal assent . id., 11 

1693 March 14. William prorogues parliament; 

appoints Somers lord Keeper; other Whigs to 

various places.41 

April. He again joins the allied army . • 

June 17. The Smyrna fleet is attacked; U. 

French heat the English and Dutch fleets 42, 3 
July 29. William fights the battle of Landcn; 

is defeated,.41 

Heidelberg is taken by the French . . id. 

Nov. William returns from the continent; esta¬ 
blishes a Whig government ... 46 

Admiral Russell is restored ... 47 

The Dukes of Leeds, Bedford, Newcastle, 
Devonshire, and Shrewsbury, and the Mar¬ 
quess of Normaiihy are created . . . id. 

The Earl of Sunderland is taken into favour • id. 

— 7. Parliament meets; large additions are 
voted ti> the army and navy; Lord Falkland 
is removed, and Admiral Russell placed at 

the head of the Admiralty . . . d. 

Lord Bellamont is dismissed from the privy 
council; Lord Coningsby and Sir Charles 
Porter, the lords justices of Ireland, against 
whom the Commons complain, arc par¬ 
doned .47,6 

1694 Feb. Admiral Wheeler's fleet in the Mediter¬ 

ranean is destroyed by a tempest . ; 48 

April. William again joins the army; the mi¬ 
litary operations are continued ... 49 

Jan. 7. Lord Berkeley wtti a fleet appears off 
Brest; the army landrunder General Tolle- 
rnache; they are wholly defeated. Tolle- 
mache is killed . . . . . 48,9 

Lord Berkeley bombards and destroys Dieppe 
and Havre de Grace • . • .49 

Admiral Russell sails to the. Mediterranean 
with an English and Dutch fleet; clears it of 
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the French: relieves Barcelona; blockades 

Toulon, yid gain! other suceesses . . 49 

1694 Nov. 9. William lands lit Margnte; is rqpt by 

the queen . . . . « . * id. t 

— 12. He meets the {uuiiamvnt; five millions 

of supplies are voted f the Triennial Bill 
passes Imth Houses. id. 

Dec. 22. The royal assent is given to the “ Tri¬ 
ennial Bill’'. id. 

Dr. Teunisou is made archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury . . . * . . .50 

— 28. Queen Mary dies of the smull-pw . id. 

William is reconciled to the Prioress Anne . 51 

Crosby ami J’arkir are committed to prison 

during this year as agents of James; Crosby 
is liIterated on hail; Parker bsoqies from 
the Tower.64 

1695 The secretary of the Treasury is dismissed and , 

sort to the Tower, and Sir John Trevor, the 
shaker of the House of Commons, is expelled 
for corrupt practices; Mr. Paul Foley is 

elected speaker.51 

Matiy other persons are punished for similar 
offences; the Duke of Leeds (Dauby) is im¬ 
peached : William prorogues the parliament 32, 3 
May 12. William again embarks for the allied 
army ... 55 

The Earl of Rreadalhai is sent to Edinburgh 
Castle by the Scottish parliament for the 
massacre of Glencoe .... 53 

A hill {Kisses the Scottish parliament for colo¬ 
nising the Isthmus of Darien . . .54 

The Irish parliament pass many acts against the 
pu] tists; they are rendered incapable of Iwing 
guardians; the law of inheritance for papists * 
is altered, and they are rendered incapihle of 
holding land for more than thirty-one years; 
the Romish rites an* forbidden and priests ure 
banished. (These acts were pissed Mween 
1692 and 1705) . . . . . 55 

July. William commences the siege of Namur 56 

Sept. 5. Namur capitulates ... 58 

Lord Berkeley Umdianls Duukirque, Calais, 
and St. Malo, and destroys the town of Oran- 

deval. id. 

Oct. 20. William returns to England; dis¬ 
solves parliament by proclamation . id., 59 
William makes a progress to the north . 

Nov. 22. A new parliament assembles; Foley 

is chosen speaker. id. 

An act is passed regulating trials in cases of 
treason; and one regulating the ex {tenses of 
elections ...... 60 

The Commons petition against the extensive 
grants made by the.kiugto the Earl of Port¬ 
land ; the king recalls them and makes others 6) 
The lords remonstrate against certain acta 
{tossed in the Scottish parliament relating to 
trading charters. id., 62 

1696 Jan. 26. The Commons also attack the Scotch 

trading cliarters.62 

The Marquess of Tweedalc, the lord high com¬ 
missioner, and two secretaries of state for 
Scotland, are dismissed ...» id. 
The Commons 'carry a motion for an act to 
create a hoard'of trade; the king takes offence 
at it. . . • . . . . id. 

Feb. 11. Captain Fisher discloses to the Karl of 
Portland a plot to assassinate William . 66 

The invasion plot . . 62, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8 

— 14. Prendergast gives further inform¬ 
ation . . • • . .66 

— 24. William declares the discovery of the 
plot to parliament; a proclamation is issued 
against the conspirators .... id. 

March. Admired Russell bombards Calais . 72 

— 11. Cbaniock, King, and Kevs are tried 

H 2 
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and convicted of high treason at the Old 
Bailey . . L . . . .68 

1696 March 18. They aTe executed at.Tybum . id. 
Sir John ( Friend, Sir William Perkins, Rook* 

wood, Lowick, isqd Cranhum are also tried, 
convicted, and executed .... 69 

Parliament suspends the Habeas Corpus Act; 
vote the banishment of all papists from Lon¬ 
don and Westminster, and propose a protest- 
ant association for the defence of King Wil¬ 
liam . •.71 

A bond of association that William is by law > 
entitled to the crown, chid that James, his 
son, or any other have no riglit, js signed by 
both Houses, and generally throughout the 

country . . id. 

The clergy sign a somewhat similar one . 72 

An act is jiassed for the better security of his 
majesty's person and government . . id. 

April 27. The session of parliament is closed id. 

May. W ilTlam arrives on the continent . . 73 

June. Sir John Fenwick, engaged in the inva¬ 
sion plot, is arrested .... 74 

Aug. 10. He makes a confession, implicating 

many persous. id. 

Oct. William returns to England . . . id. 

— 20. Opens parliament; supplies are voted *, 
money is proposed tobg borrowed upon state 
counters or exchequer tallies, bearing interest, 
and secured upon supplies voted in succeed¬ 
ing sessions ...... id. 

1697 Jan. Admiral Russell lays die confessions of 

Fenwick upon the table of die House of Com¬ 
mons; Fenwick is summoned; the papers 
voted false, and an act of attainder brought 


in against him.76 

The bill passes both Houses, and receives the 

royal assent.. id. 

28. Fenwick is beheaded on Tower Hill . id. 

The Earl of Monmouth is sent, to the Tower . id. 
April 16. Parliament is prorogued . . id. 

The king creales Admiral Russell Earl of 


Orford; Somers, Jjord Somers, Baron of Eve¬ 
sham and lord chancellor, and makes Sun¬ 
derland lord chamberlain; he appoints a 
council of regency and goeB to the continent 77 
Preliminaries of the treaty of Ryswick are 

arranged.78 

Sept. 20. The treaty of Ryswick is signed . 79 

Nov. 16. William enters London ... 80 

Dee. 3. Parliament meets; the king proposes 
keeping up a land force ; the Commons pass 
a resolution for the disbanding the army 
raifedsince 1680; Sunderland retires; par¬ 
liament, votes a revenue of 700,000/. a-year 
to the king for life * . . . id., 81 

Some acts are passed injurious to Ireland . 81, 2 

1698 The Commons complain of the standing army R2 

. July 5. William prorogues parliament .' . id. 

— 7. Dissolves it by proclamation . . id. 

The treaty of partition .... 86-92 

— 26. Paterson sails from Leith Roads with 

12,000 men for Darien .... 95 

Oct. They reach Darien, land at Acta; esta¬ 
blish New St. Andrew's and New Edin¬ 
burgh . . 96 

Dec. 4. William returns to London from Loo. 92 

— 6. Opens the new parliament . . . id. 

The Commons pass resolutions for disbanding 

die army, except 7000 in England and 
12,000 in Ireland, natural bom subjects; * 
they send a bill up to the Lords . . 92 

1699 The hill passes the Lords .... 93 

Feb. 1. The king gives the royal assent . id. 

He requests that die Dutch guards may remain; 

it is refused by die Commons ... 94 

Hie Earl of Orford resigns his places • . 95 
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1699 The Commbns pass a bill of supply with a 

clause for,takntg an account of the Irish for¬ 
feited estates in order tiiat they may be ap¬ 
plied . 1 .95 

April. The king issues a proclamation against 
' the Scottish settlement of New St. Andrew's 
in the Isthmus of Darien .... 97 

The colonists are reduced to greut necessity; 

the remainder re-embark for Scotland . 98 

Captain Campbell and a new set of adventurers 
arrive; they attack the Spaniard*4tTubu- 
cantee; rout them; the Spaniards besiege 
them iii New St. Andrew's; tiiey capitulate; 
he returns to Scotland with the few remaining 
of his followers . . • ” .* *. 9‘ 

May 4. The Lords pass the bill of supply with 
its clause, and the king assents . . . 95 

The king goes to Loo ...» id. 
Sept. The Scottish Company remonstrate upon 
the conduct, pursued in regard to Paterson 

and his followers.99 

Oct. William returns to England . . 101 

Nov. 16 . He opens the session of parliament . id. 
The Commons receive the report of the com¬ 
missioners for taking the account of the Irish 
forfeited estates.103 

1700 Lady Orkney's grant, is brought into question id., 104 
Sir Richard Jjevfnz is committed to the Tower 104 
The Commons pass the Resumption Bill, and 

tack it to a money hill; the Lords amend il; 
the Commons reject, the amendments; the 
Lords pass the hill . . . .101,5 

April 11. The king gives his assent, and pro¬ 
rogues parliament .105 

Lord Somers is removed; Sir Matthew Wright 
is made lord keeper . . • .106 

July. The king departs for Loo . . . id. 

Sir George Rooke with the English and Dutch 
fleets drives the Danish fleet into Copenhagen i 108 
A treaty of peace is signed between Sweden and 

Denmark. id. 

The Second Partition Treaty • . . 108-112 

— 30. The Duke of Gloucester, son of the 

Princess Anne, dies • • . .112 

1701 Feb. 10. Parliament assembles; Robert Har¬ 

ley is elected speaker .... id. 

The king recommends a settlement of the suc¬ 
cession . id. 

The States General abandon the Partition 
treaty .... . 114, 115 

An intercepted letter from Lord Melfort to 
the Earl of Perth is read in both houses of 
parliament, proposing measures for the re¬ 
storation of James .115 

Parliament votes large supplies for the army, 
the navy, and the garrisons . . .116 

The Hotise of Lords appoints a committee to 
consider the two partition treaties . . 117 

The Commons resolve to impeach the Earl of 
"Portland for negotiating the partition treaties; 

Lord Somers, Lord Halifax, and Lord Orford 
are also impeached for having advised the 

signing of it.120, 1 

The “ Kentish Petition’’ is presented . . 122 

All the petitioners are sent to the Gate 

House. id. 

The Legion memorial is presented to the 
House of Commons . . • .124 

May 19. The impeachment of Lord Somers 
is carried up to the House of Lords . 125 

— 24. He sends hiSfenswer . • . id. 

The Succession Bill passes . , . 226,7 

Lord Somers is acquitted . . . 127,8 

Orford is acquitted; the Lords dismiss the 

charges against Portland and Halifax . 128 

June 24.'Ihe king prorogues parliament • .id. 
He embarks for Holland .... id. 
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1701 Sept. 7. “ Hie Second Grand Alliauc 

signed at the Hague J 128, 9 

— 10. Janies 11. dies at fa. Germain . . 130 

Nov. 4. William returns trorti Holland . . 133 

— 11. He dissolves parliament . . . id. 

Dec. 30. The new parliament assembles . . 135 

1702 Jan. 1. The supplies are voted for the minute- * 

• nance of die army and for carrying on the 

war.. <> 

—A bill of attainder jiajses the Commons 
agSinst James Il.'s sou . . . .137 

Feb. 21. The king fractures his collar bone . id. 

— 28. He sends a message to parliament re- 
i commending a union between England and 

Scotland. id. 

The rSyal assent is given to the Attainder Bill 138 

March 7. The royal assent is given by nun- 
mission to the Abjuration and Malt-tax Bill id. 
i The sign manual iB affixed by a stamp . . id. 

— 8. King William 111. dies . . . 130 

Queen Anne is proclaimed . . . .110 

The late king's ministry is continued . . id. 

— 11. The Karl of Marlborough is made 

knight of die Garter . . . .Ml 

— 12. He is appointed captain-gencrul of the 

English forces at home and abroad . . id. 

He is made master of the ordnance; Prince 
George of Denmark is made lord high ad¬ 
miral and generalissimo .... id. 

Lady Marlborough is made mistress of the 
robes; her two daughters ladies of the bed¬ 
chamber; the Earl of Sunderland’s pension 

is continued. id. 

The Tories come into power . . .112 

Sir George Hooke is appointed vice-admiral oi 
England ...... id. 

— 2 s . Marlborough is sent ambassador to the 
Hague; is appointed to the chief command 

• of die allied armies; returns to England . M3 
May 4. Vv ar is declared against France . 111 

The Karl of Rochester is dismissed . . 113 

The Commons vote the queen 700,0(10/. a-vear 
for life.Ml 

— 12. Marlborough departs for Holland; 

j daces himself at the head of the army ; be¬ 
gins military operations . • • «/., 115 

Aug. Hooke and Ormond make an unsuccessful 
attack upon Cadiz , . . . . 11(1 

They attack * Vigo Bay ; destroy the Spanish 
galleons and capture several ships and great 

wealth. id. 

Sept. 23. Yenloo surrenders . . . 115 

Oct. 7. Rureinond and Stevenswaert are cap¬ 
tured . id. | 

— 20. Parliament, meets . . . .MG 

— 29. Liege with its garrison surrenders to 

Marlborough . . . . . 115 

Marlborough is captured on a canal, but. libe¬ 
rated .. id. 

Proceeds to the Hague and returns to Con¬ 
don id. 

The occasional conformity Bill is passed in the 
Commons, but lost in the Lords . 147,8 

Dec. 14. Marlborough is created a duke . 148 

The queen gives him 5000/. a-year during her 
life; an annual revenue is settled on Prince 
George of Denmark of 100,000/1 for life . 149 
1703 Lord Ranelagh is expelled the House of Com¬ 
mons .***•> 150 

The two Houses quarrel concerning Lord Hali¬ 
fax . . . * . • • • 150 

Feb. 27. The queen prorogues parliament . id. 

The two houses of convocation disagree . . id. 

March 9. Marshal Villiers reduces the town of 
Kehl . . . * 151 

. May 15. Cologne capitulates to the allies . 152 
The allies carry on various military operations 153 
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1703 Oct. 31. The Duke of Marlborough returns to 

* England . *.154 

Tli« Kiiig^ of Snaiu (the Archduke Charles) 
arrives in England. . .a . id, 

, Nov. 9. Parliament meets; thf queen an¬ 
nounces the inteutid^ to recover the mo¬ 
narchy of Spain from the House of Bourbon, 
mid restore it to that of Austria . . id. 

Supplies are voted; the urniy and navy in- 
1 creased; the occasional Conformity Bill is 
> again carried in the Comptons, and again 

, rejected by the Lords . • . .155 

Dec. 17. The qiyen informs the Commons ofu 
plot going on in Scotland (Fraser’s plot) id., 156, 7 
The LoAls .examine some parties; eommit 
them to the custody of theiilack rod, who 
takes them out of the custody* of the queen's 
messenger, hut they lire again given into his 

keeping. id. 

The Commons address the queen upon the in¬ 
vasion of her prorogate e; noth Houses quarrel id. 
1791 Jail. 19. The Duke of Marlborough arrives at 

tin 1 Hague ...... 1G3 

— 29. The Earl of Nottingham produces by 

order of the queen the papers concerning 
Frasers plot; the Lords are dissatisfied; 
continue their inquiry by committee; the 
Commons address the queen ; an union be¬ 
tween England and Scotland is proposed . 157 

Tlie case of ^sldiy ugaiiiHt White, on elections, 
is determined by the Court of Queen's Bench; 
is eanied by appeal to the House of lairds; 
the judgment of the Queen's Bench is re¬ 
versed .158 

The Commons dorian* that (lie bringing the ac¬ 
tion is a breach of privilege in all parties rmi- 
cerued ; and that, all matters relating to elec¬ 
tions belong to the House of Commons . id. 
The Lords pa* resolutions declaring the deri¬ 
sion of the Commons an unprecedented at¬ 
torn pi upon the judicature of }iai]lament, and 
an attempt to subject the law to the will of 

the Commons. id. 

Fell. J. The queen, who lias revived the Order 
of tin* Thistle, gives u green ribbon to the 
Duke of Argyll.1G1 

— 7. The Queen proposes to give up first fruits 

and tenths for the augmentation of four licue- 
lices . . . . . . .159 

Queen Anne’s bounty is established . . id. 

The Earl of Nottingham retires; Harley is 
made Secretary of Slate .... 160 

The hill for recruiting the army, after a quarrel 
between the Houses, passes for a year . id, 

— 21. Marlborough returns to England . 16/ 

April 3. The queen prorogues parliamctft . 161 

— 4. David Lindsay, is brought to trial for 

high treason; be is carried to Tyburn; sent 
back to Newgate. id. 

Marlborough rejoins the allied army . . 164 

July 2. The battle of Scliallenbcrg or Dona- 
wert.167,8 

— 6. The Scottish parliament assembles . 161 

They pass a hill called the Scottish Security Bill 

for regulating the succession to the Scottish 
throne, and for disbonding the army; the 
queen gives her assent .... 162, 3 
An attempt is made to place the Archduke 
Charles on the throne of Spain . . *174 

— 23. Admiral Hooke takes Gibraltar . , 175 

Aug. 13. Battle of Blenheim , . • 17U, 1, 2 

Sea tight oil' Malaga between the English and 

Dutch fleets, under Hooke, and the French 
fleet under the command of the Couut of 

Toulouse.115 

1705 Feh. The queen grants the manor and honour 
of Woodstock to the Duke of Marlborough; 
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the Commons grant money to pay off the 
incumbrances; the qmsil orders the erec¬ 
tion of Blenheim House . 176 

1705 Feb.' Admiral Rooke is dismissed, and Sir 

Cloudesley Shovel appointed to the com¬ 
mand ofihe'fleet <.**,.177 

The case of Ashby against Wright is again 
agitated; the burgesses of Aylesbury are sent 
to Newgate; writs of Habeas Corpus are 
granted; a writ, of error is removed to the 1 
House of Lm-ds; the prisoners are removed • 
into custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms . . id. 

The House of Lords pusses ^solutions that the 
appeal'to courts of law is no breach of privi¬ 
lege • . . . v * . . . 178 

March 14. parliament is prorogued , , id. 

April 5. It is dissolved by proclamation . id. 

Marlborough again joins the allies; retakes 
Huy; the campaign closes in May . . id. 

The Emperor Leopold dies; is succeeded by 

Joseph k . id. 

The war is carried on in Spain . . . 17!) 

The Earl of Peterborough gains many battles 179, 80 
Oct. The new parliament meets; the Whigs 
have a majority in the House of Commons . 180 

A Regency Bill, in case of the queens death, is 

passed.182 

Mr. Caesar is committed to the Tower . .185 

1706 March 19. The queen prorogues parliament . id. 

' April. Marlborough again leaves England . id. 

May 23. Battle of Ramilies . . .181 

Prince Eugene beats the French between the 
Doria and the Stura . . . .185 

King Philip of Spain besieges Barcelona; the 
siege is raised by Peterborough . . id. 

June 24. Galway takes Madrid . . .186 

Oct. 3. The commission is opened for the Union 
between England and Scotland . . 187 

Disturbances take place in Edinburgh . .191 

Tim Treaty of Union is passed by the Scottish 
parliament.196 

1707 March 4. The Act of Union receives the royal 

assent.1!)!) 

The Duke of Marlliorough’s titles are limited 
to his eldest daughter and her heir’s male ; 
5000/.a-year is settled on his widow and de¬ 
scendants ...... 200 

— 25. The last Scottish parliament rises . 196 
April 21. The last separate English parliament 

rises.200 

Battle of Almanza.202 

— 28. The Duke of Marlborough and Charles 
XII. of Sweden meet .... 201 

Oct. 12. Capture of Lerida . . . 203 

— 22. Sir Cloudesley Shovel is wrecked off 

Scflly . . ‘ . . . .204 

— 23. The first parliament of Great ‘Britain 

meets.210 

.The privy council for Scotland is abolished . 211 
Dec. 17. Capture of Morelia . . . 203 

Siege of Toulon; the Austrians gain possession 
of the kingdom of Naples . . . 203,4 

— 23. Both Houses address the queen to con¬ 
tinue war till the whole of the Spanish terri¬ 
tories are restored to the House of Austria . 211 

1708 William Grey is hanged for high treason . 214,15 
Marlborough and Godolphin absent themselves 

from the council.215 

Harley is dismissed.216 

March. The queen announces to parliament 
an intention in Scotland to reinstate the 

Stuarts. id. 

The Habeas Corpus Act is suspended . . id. 

A proclamation is issued against the Pretender 
and his adherents ..... id. 
The Duke of Hamilton and twenty-one other 
Scottish lords and geutlemen are arrested . id. 
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1708 Troops are ntarched to Scotland; Sir George 

Byng is sent wLh a fleet to Dunkirk, where 
the Pretender if ready to embark for Scot¬ 
land ‘.216 

He captures the Salisbury, one of the French 
.ships, with Lord Griffin, two sonB of Lord 
Middleton, andsorae Irish officers and French 
companies on lioard . . . *. 217 

Lord Griffin is sent to the Tower; condemned, 
but reprieved . . . ,.i . id. 

The Pretender returns to France . S. .218 

None of the prisoners taken are executed . id. 
April 1. Parliament is prorogued, and soon 

after dissolved. 219 

Marlborough goes to the Hague t . . id. 

May. An attempt at insurrection is made in 
Ireland by Father O'Connor . . . id. 

Commodore Wager takes several Spanish gal¬ 
leons .«■ 222 

The French take Ghent, Ypres, and invest 

Qudenarde.219 

July 11. Battle of Oudenarde . . . 220 

Sept. Admiral Leake conquers the Island of 

Sardinia . . . . . . 221 

— 30. The fortress of St. Philip in Port. Mahon 
is taken by General Stanhope and Admiral 
l.eake; the Island of Minorca is taken by the 

English. id. 

Oct. 22. Lisle is taken by Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene . . . . . 220 

Prince George; of Denmark dies . . . 222 

The Earl of Pembroke is made Lord High Ad¬ 
miral .id. 

Nov. 16. The second parliament of Great Bri¬ 
tain meets ...... 223 

Dec. 1. The citadel of Lisle surrenders . . 220 

Ghent, Bruges, and other places are retaken, or 

surrender.id. 

The French gain many successes in Spain . *221 

1709 A new treason act for Scotland is deliated and 

passed. 226,7,8 

An Act of Grace is issued for all offences before 
tiie signing the hill, except offences on the 

seas.. 228 

An act. is passed, defining the privileges of ain- 


hassadors.230 

A new scheme for invading Scotland is agitated ’ 
at. Versailles, but. is abandoned . . 228, 9 

The House of Lords resolves that no peer of 
Great Britain, whether English or Scotch, 
having a seat, shall vote for representative 

peers for Scotland.231 

The Commons exclude the eldest sons of Scot¬ 
tish pews from seats in the House of Com¬ 
mons ....... id. 

Conferences take place, and preliminaries are 
made at the Hague for a peace . 231,2, 3,4,5 
June. Prince Eugene and Marlborough take the 

field.235 

J^ 7. They besiege Toumay . . . id. 

— 30. Toumay surrenders. . . .id. 

Sept. 3. The citadel surrenders to Prince Eu¬ 
gene .id. 

—■ 12. Battle of Malplaquet . . .236 

Nov. 5. Dr. Sacheverell preaches a virulent, 
sermon in St. Paul’s .... 237 

— 15. The session of parliament is opened* . 236 

The Commons vote 6,200,000/. for sup¬ 
plies .237 

Dec. 15. Sacheverell is ordered to be im¬ 
peached by the CSuimons for publishing his 
sermon; he is taken into custody . . 238 

Jan. 13. The impeachment is carried up to the 

Lords. .id. 

Feb. 27. His trial takes place . . 239,240,1,2 

March 19. New conferences for a peace are held * 
at the Hague » , , « .246 
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1710 March 20. Sacheverell is found guilty of liigli 

crimes and misdemeanours # . . . 212 

— 23. He is sentenced noffto preach for three 
years, and his sermons orderld to 1 h> burnt by 

the hangman. id. 

The Whigs are dismissed from office, aniLare 
succeeded by the Tories . . • .219 

Bouay is besieged and taken by Marlborough 
and Eugene . . . . . . 217 ( 

Maja General Stanhope and Count Sturenberg 
eminence the campaign in Spain . • id. 

July 27. Stanhope defeats King Philip neur 
Almanara. id. 

• Aug. 19. He is again defeated by Stanhope and 

Starenbarg, near Saragoza; Sarogoza sur¬ 
renders . . . . . . id. 

Sept. 21. Stanhope takes possession of Madrid id. 

— 28. King Charles enters Madrid . . id. 

«Nov. 25. Parliament meets. * ■ .218 

Deo. 9. Stanhope is defeated and taken prisoner 
by the Duke of Yendome . . . id. 

— 10. Starenberg retreats before Yendome . id. 

1711 A bill is brought into parliament requiring pro¬ 

perty qua!ideation for members of the Com¬ 
mons .250 

Guiscord stabs Mr. Harley whilst, uuder ex¬ 
amination before the privy council . . id. 

Harley is created Earl of Oxford and Earl 

Mortimer.252 

June 12. Parliament is prorogued . . id. 

Overtures are made to France for pace; pre¬ 
liminaries are executed . . . 253, 1, f), G 

An attempt is made by the English to conquer 
CaiBdu ...... 257 

Sir Simon Harcourt is made Lord Harcourt 
and laird Chancellor; the Duke of Hamil¬ 
ton is created Duke of Brandon, in the Eng¬ 
lish peerage. id., 258 

• Dec. 7. The session of parliament opens; the 

Duke of Brandon is refused his seat, as an 
English peer . • • • • 258 

— 21. Marlborough is charged in the Commons 

with misappropriating public money . id. 

He is dismissed from his employment by lit 


queen . 

1712 Jau. 1. T1 queen signs twelve 


v patent >f 


peerage . • • • • .* 

_14. The queen sends a message ordering the 

Lords to atljoum; the question is delated 
and carried; the House is adjourned , ^ . id. 

Robert Walpole is committed to the Tower 
and expelled the House of Commons for 
corruption . • • • • ' ^}} 

_14. The House of Lords re-assembles . w. 

Prince Eugene visits England . • ■ 262 

_29. Tli? congress is opened at Utrecht . 261 

May. The Duke of Ormond receives secret 
orders from the ministry not to engage in any 
Biegc or battle • • • 'A/ 265 

June 5. The queen announces to pariiameWUie 
intended pace . • • • . 2 »b 

A preface to a book written by Fleetwood, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, is declared by the House 
of Commons to be seditious; and is ordered 
to be burnt by the liangman . . -207 

— 21. Parliament is adjourned . . *«• 

July. The Duke of Ormond withdraws his 

Marshal Villars gains various successes . JJ9 
Sept. Lord Godolphin dies , • • ■ JJJ 

Oct. The Duke of OrmCfreturns to England 268 
Nov 5. Lord Lexington is sent to Madrid ; the 
king of Spain, Philip, signs his renunciation 

of the French succession . • ■ • 

— 15. The Duke of Hamilton «ui Lord Mohuu 

fight a duel, and are both killed ■•271 

The Duke of Marlborough retire* to Brussels . 272 
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1713 April 9. The session of parliament is opened; 

the queen anuouaces that the Treaty or Peace 
of Utrecht is signed .... 273 
May 4. Peace is proclaimed . .* .271 

June 14. A motion fur leave to bring in a bill 
for dissolving the Uifipn between England 
and Scotland is lost in the House of lairds 277 
— 18, A bill for establishing a commercial in¬ 
tercourse lietweeu England ami France is 
thrown out hy the Common* . . . 276 

July 16. The parliament is pro«>giied . . 277 

Aug. 8. Is dissolved by proclamation . . id. 

The [H'ople of QXulouia are entirely subdued 
by Kinjr Philip . . . . . 279 

Intrigues unentered into for tile restoration of 
the Stuarts . . . { .280,1,2 

1714 Feb. 16. The new ]Mirliament assembles 282 

March 2. The queen delivers the speech front 

the throne; complains of the statement (hut. * 
the Hanoverian succession is in danger . id. 
The House of Commons vole thdf*‘ the Crisis," 
written hy Mr. Richard Steele, is a scandalous 
libel, and expl him the House . . . 28J 

Lord Wharton moves in the Lords tliut the pro- 
lestant succession is in danger; it is lost . id. 
The Lords agree to a vote proposing the issuing 
a proclamation, olVering a reward for the ap¬ 
prehending and bringing the Pretender to jus¬ 
tice, in case he should land or attempt to 
laud in (irtjjit Britain or Ireland . . . 285 

April 12. A writ is demanded for summoning 
the Electoral Prince of Hanover, as Duke of 
Cambridge, to parliament . . . id., 286,7 

May 30. The queen writes It) tint Electoral 
Prince ...... 292 

The Electress Sophia of Hunover dies . . 293 

June 11. The Electoral Prince replies to the 
queen's letter.295 

— 23. A proclamation is issued for the appre¬ 
hension of the Pretender .... 296 

A bill pusses, making it high-treason to enlist or 
be enlisted in his service . . . . id. 

The Schism Bill is debated and passed . 296,7, 8 
July 9. The queen closes the session of parlia¬ 
ment .298 

— 27. The Earl of Oxford is dismissed . 299 

— 30. The queen is seized wit!) a lit of upo- 

plexy.3911 

The Duke of Shrewsbury is nominated Prime 
Minister. .id. 

— 31. A messenger is sent to hurry the arrival 

of the Electoral Prince .... 301 
Aug. 1. Queen Anne dies . . .id. 

Accession of King George 1.; he it imme¬ 
diately proclaimed; the Duke of Marlborough 
arrives the same evifning at Dover; the Houses 
of Lords and Commons sit . . . id., 301 

Tim Lords Justices, appointed hy the Regency 
Act, meet and appoint Addison secretary . 302 

The Duke of Marllxmmgh is met on his entry 
into London hy 200 gentlemen on horseback, 
and a long train of carriages; he proceeds to 
the House of Lords and takes the oaths to 
King George • • • .id. 

The king is proclaimed in Dublin • • id. 

Aug. 5. The Commons vote a civil list of 

700,000/..301 

A reward of 100,000/. is offend for the appre¬ 
hension of the Pretender if he shall land . id. 

The parliament is prorogued . . . id. 

— 29. The Pretender sigtis oud puts forth a 
manifesto at Plombiere, asserting his right to 

the crown.303 

Sept. 18. King George I. and his son Prince 
George land at Greenwich; Lord Harcourt 
is dismissed; the king refuses to see the Duke 
of Ormond; Lord Bolingbroke is removed 301,5 
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1714 Marlborough is appointed commander-in-chief; 

the other offices are filled up by Whigs ' . 305 

Oct. 20. The king is crowned at. W # £stmiiister . id. 

1715 Jan. Parliament is dissolved; a new one called 30(i 

March 19. The new parliament meets . . id, 

The king appears in cferson in parliament; his 

speech is read by Lord Cowper, the chancel¬ 
lor ; he promises to make the constitution in 
church and state the rule of his government id. 
Sir William Wyudhom is reprimanded by the 

speaker .. id. 

Lord Bolinghroke goes to Calais . . . 307 

^April 9. His papers with others are laid before 
the House, ami referred to a select com¬ 
mittee . . . . . . id. 


June 9. Waljjole brings up, the report.; he im¬ 
peaches Lord Bolinghroke of high crimes and 

misdemeanours. 

Lord Coningsby imjieaches Lord Oxford of 
high treason. id. 

— 10 and 17. r Mathew Prior is impeached and 

sent to close custody . . . . 308 

— 21. General Stanhope impeaches the Duke 

of Ormond.307 

— 22. Mr. Ainslobie impeaches Lord Strafford 308 

The Duke of Ormond flies to France . . id. 

July 9. Lord Coningshy carries the impeach¬ 
ment of Oxford to tin: House of Lords • . id. 

— 11. Oxford is committed to the Tower . id. 

Boliugbroke and Ormond iutriguf in France for 

the restoration of the Stuarla . . 309,10,11 

Lord Stair demands of the Regent Orleans the 
seizure of ships ut Havre, fitted out lor the 
service of tlie Pretender . . . .311 

Sept. 1. The Karl of Mar erects the standard 
of the Pretender at, Brae Mar . . . 312 

-— 9. He issues a declaration calling on the 
people to arm, and assumes the title of lieu¬ 
tenant-general to King James . . . id. 

Tiie Earls of Hume, Wigtown, and Kimioul, 

Lord Deskford, ljockart. of Comwath, and 
Hume of Whitfield, are apprehended and sent 
to Edinburgh Castle .... id. 
Troops are sent into Scotland; the Duke of 
Argyll is sent as commander-in-chief, and the 
Earl of Sutherland raises his clans for King 

George. id. 

The titular Duke of Powis, Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Duplin, are arrested . . . id. 

Sir William Wyudham is arrested; he escapes; 

surrenders. id., 

Mr. Forster raises a rebellion in Northumber¬ 
land . . . . . . . id. 

Sir Richard Vivian is sent in custody to Lon- 
don^ . . . . . . . 313 

Oct. fl? General Pepper arrives in Oxford with 
an army; he arrests several suspected per- 
. sous; Colonel Owen escapes . . . id. 

The Earl of Derweutwater joins Forster; they 
march to Warkworth and are joined by Lord 
Widdrington; Forster proclaims the Pre¬ 
tender ; they march to Morpeth . . id. 

— 12. Lord Kenmure proclaims the Pretender 
at Moffat ...... id. 

Forster attempts Newcastle; fails; marches to 

Hexham. id. 

Kenmure joins Forster near Rothbury; they 

march to Kelso. id. 

The Duke of Argyll and General Whetham 
prevent any successful attempt by the insur¬ 
gents in Scotland .... 314, 15 
Nov. 2. Mackintosh and Forster arrive at Pen¬ 
rith; march to Kirkby Lonsdale, proclaiming 

' the Pretender.310 

The insurgents march to Lancaster; they are 
joined by the Roman Catholics; they advance 
to Preston . . . . .id. 
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HI'S General Willf marches against them; they lay 
down their igrinsr Lords Derweutwater, Wid¬ 
drington, Kenmip, and other lords are takeu; 
Mackintosh, Forster, and other gentlemen ore 
also captured; the insurrection in England 
is suppressed.317 

— 13. Battle of Dunblane; the insurgents, 

undA the Earl of Mar, are routed by the 
Duke of Argyll; the hornier of the Stunts 
called M The Restorationis taken . 19 

Many of the insurgents of England ore e^cuted 

by martial law.327 

Dec. 9. Forster and the principal of them ar¬ 
rive in London; the Lords are sent to the 
Tower; the others to the gaols . v .• . 328 

The Pretender leaves St. Main and embftrks at 
Dunkirk.321 

— 22. He lands at Peterhead . . . id. 

He goes to Fetteresso; is joined by Mar, General 

Huniiltoti, utid other Jacobites . . . id. 

— 30. He removes from Fetteresso to Kintiainl 322 
1716 Jan. 6. The Pretender makes his public entry 

into Dutulee. id. 

— 8. He arrives at Scone .... id. 

— 9. Parliament re-assembles; flic Earl of Der- 
wentwater is imjieached; Lords AY iddriugtou, 

Nairn, and Kenmure, and the Earls of Niths- 


dale, A Vinton, and Cumwath are also im¬ 
peached ...... 328 

— l(i. The Pretender holds a council at Perth 321 

— 19. The Lords are brought before the Peers 

in Westminster Hall; all but Wiutou plead 
guilty; are condemned .... 328 

The Pretender orders the burning of all towns 
between Perth and Stirling; many are de¬ 
stroyed .321 

— 21. The Duke of Argyll and General Cado- 

gon udvauce and survey the roads leading to 
Perth. Ad. 

— 29. The royal army reaches Tullihardine . 325 

— 31. The Pretender evacuates Perth and pro¬ 
ceeds to Dundee ..... id. 

Feb. 1. Perth is occupied by the royal troops . id. 

— 3. Argyll follows the Pretender; arrives at 

Dundee; the rebels have retreated to Mon¬ 
trose . id. 

The Pretender retires to a ship and sails for 
France. id. 

— 8. Argyll enters Aberdeen; nafany, prisoners 

are taken.326 


The Earls of Caniwath and Widdrington are 
respited; Lord Naim is saved . . , 328 

— 23. The Earl of Nithsdale escapes from the 

Tower in his wife's clothes . . .id. 

— 24. The Earls of Dcrwentwater and Ken¬ 
mure are beheaded uu Tower Hill . id., 329 

March 15. Lord Wiutou is condemned for trea¬ 
son and sent back to the Tower . . .329 

April. Forster, Mackintosh, and others, are cou- 
W0ted with twenty others for high treason ; 
some escape, others are executed . . id. 

— 17. A bill to enforce (lie laws against papists 

is passed ,. id. 

— 26. The Septennial Bill passes . * 339, 31 

June 8. An act disabling persons holdiug pen¬ 
sions from the crown from sitting in the Com¬ 
mons is passed .331 

— 26. Parliament is prorogued ... id. 
The king goes to Hanover .... id. 
Negotiations take place for the 4 ' French treaty' 1 

concerning the tUSfhkction of Dunkirk and 
matters relating to the north of Europe, and 
a scheme of the Swedes to invade England 
and restore the Stuarts . id,, 332, 3, 4, 

A division takenplofe in the Whig cabinet . 334 
The French treaty is signed at the Hague . 33? 

Dec. The king returns to Englaud . , id. 
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1716 The treaty is signed at the Hagu*for Holland, * 

and becomes “ The Triple|Alljjince” . 337 

1717 Jail. 29. Count. Gyllenborg,uhe Swedish am¬ 

bassador, is arrested by oWfer of the privy 

council.33# 

\Feb. 20. Parliament meets . . . ■». id. 

( April. A change takes place in the ministry; * 

•the “ German ministry” is formed ! . 339 

Ja^.21. The Karl of Oxford is tried before the 
nLjds in Westminster Hall ti»r high treuson; 

he n(§cquitted. id., 310 

Tlie Earl of Carmvath and Lords Widdrington 
and Naim are discharged from the Tower . 310 

# Aug. The Quadruple Alliance . . .315 

The •IJyinc* of Wales is ordered to quit St. 

JamA's.313 

No*. The. Srianiards conquer Sardinia . . 312 

— 21. Parliament assembles; Mr. Shippen is 

% committed to the Tower . . . • 311 

The Mutiny Bill passes with a clause giving 
courts-martial the power to punish mutiny 
and desertion with death .... id, 
171# James Sheppard is executed for treason . . id. 

March 21. The parliament is prorogued . id. 

A large naval armament, is prepared at Ports¬ 
mouth . id. 

June 4. The fleet sails under Sir George Byng 
for the Mediterranean .... 315 

Aug. 11. Battle off Cape Passaro . 31(5, 7 

Nov. 11. Parliament, meets . . . 350 

, Dec. 11. diaries XII. of Sweden is killed be¬ 
fore Frederiekshal.319 

— 19. A bill passes for strengthening the Pro¬ 
testant interest.. 

171f» March. A bill is introduced into the House of 
Lords to limit the creation of peers, but is 
withdrawn ..... id., 352 
April H». Two frigates put into ll»e port of Kiu- 
« tail and land Spanish soldiers and arms, and 

put out to sea.333 

— 18. Parliament is prorogued . • • 352 

May. The king appoints a council of regency 

and goes to Hanover .... id. 
June 10. General Wightmau defeats the Spa- 
uiards and Highlanders at Glenshcil . ■ 351 

18. Fuenlerabia surrenders to the French . 355 

The French soldiers and English sailors destroy 

Sautona. 

Aug. 2. TJie Duke of Berwick besieges and 
takes St. Sebastian. f d. 

— 8. The Biege of Messina . . . 351, .5 

— 17. The, citadel of St. Sebastian surrenders 355 

The French make great, conquests in Spain . 55(5 

Oct. Lord Cobliam takes the citadel of V igo . id. 
During this year Sir George Byng prosecutes 

the war in Sicily . . • -^S-hd 

The king returns from Hanover . . . 50* 

Nov. 23. Parliament is opened . . • ««• 

— 25 The bill for limiting the peerage is again 
introduced into the House of Lords; it pAes 

on the 30th , • • • ■ * -{J; 

The bill is thrown out m the Commons . 370 

1720 April 7. The South Sea Company Bill w ^ 

May^The king is reconciled to the Prince of 
Wales • • • • ‘ 

June 14. The king departs for Hanover . . '«• 

The South Sea Company's funds rise trom 130 ^ 

Aug. 3 The South Sea stock rises to above 1000 
percent. . • . »* . ' ,. ’’ 

The council of regency issue a proclamation 
forbidding the formation ot companies . 575 
Immense speculations are formed in companies td. 
The Prince of Wales become? a ^vernor of the 
Welsh Copper Company, hmt withdraws . id. 

Sept. The South Sea stock tails below 300 . id. 
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1720 Sept. Tlie South %a scheme bursts; a general 

panic prevail* . • . . . . 373,4 

* Nov. 9. TM 1 king lands u( Margate . . 374 

The South Sea stock falls to 135 , . ' . id. 

Dec. 8. Parliament meets . . . .id. 

— 12. The South Sea dirartors are ordered to 

lay their accounts Ix’lbre parliament . . id. 

— 21. Walpole brings in a (till to transfer |>arf 
of the South Sea stock into the Bank tual (nrt 

into the East India Company’s stock . • 375 

W21 Walpole’s hill is ]mssed <*. . . id. 

Four nicinlicrs of parliament, directors of ihe 
w . company, are eddied the House, taken into 

custody (pid thgir papers wired.. . . id. 

Fell. t. A violent debate takes \lace in (lie 
House of Lords; the Earl of^itanhope is 
taken suddenly ill in the House . . id. 

— 5. Hedies .'.id.' 

— 1(5. The secret committee of the Commons 

present their re])oit on the South Sea 
scheme . . . ? . . id. 

Ainslabie is expelled and sent to the Tower . 37(5 
Sunderland is accused, but acquitted . id. 

The property of the directors is rotitiscated . uf. 

April 2. Walpole is made first lord of the 

Treasury. id. 

He introduces a new hill for remedying the 
n^srhief of the South Sea scheme . . 377 

June 13. A treaty of |ieaec is signed lietweeu 
Great Uritaiq and Spain .... id. 

July 111. Walpole's new bill receives the royal 
assent. . ...... id. 

The parliament is prorogued . . . id. 

Oct. 19. Parliament again meets . . . 378 

Dec. 1H. Matthew Prior dies . . . 398 

1722 March 7. Parliament is again prorogued, and 

dissolved on the 10th • • • . ■ 378 

April 19. The Earl of Sunderland dies sud¬ 
denly . id. 

May. Walpole receives intelligence of a new 
plot to restore the Pretender; several arrests 
take place; a earn)) is formed in Hyde Park, 
and other precautions taken . . . 389 

Lord Orrery and the Duke of Norfolk are sent 
to the Tower; after a short time are lilterated id. 
June K5. The Duke of Marlborough dies; his 
body is deposited in Westminster Abbey, the 
king uud Prince of Wales attending; it is 
afterwards removed to Blenheim . . 379 

Aug. 24. Bishop Atterbnry is arrested and 
sent to the Tower . • • • • 38(1 

Sept. 29. The Pretender issues a declaration at. 

Luera calling on the king to give up the 
throne . . . • • *• .381 

Oet. 9. The new piuliatnenl. meets; the Habeas 
Corpus Act is susnertded for a year . . id. 

The Houses order the Pretender’s declaration 
of Lucca to he burned by the hangman . id. 
Ah act is passed for raising money by lax upon 
the property of all non-jurors ... id. 

1723 Mr. Liver is tried, convicted, and executed, for 

enlisting troojM ibr the Pretender . . id. 

Bills of pains and penalties are i«w»ed against 

several persons. id. 

A hill of banishment and deprivation {Misses tlie 
Commons against Bishop Atterbury . . id. 

May 0. He is brought to tlie bar of the House of 
Lmls; the bill is pawed, and receives the 
royal assent . . • • .id. 

June 18. He is conveyed to Calais . . 382 

The king goes again to Hanover . . . id. 

Bolingbroke is pardoned, and retumiHCb Eng¬ 
land : proposes to Walpole a coalition with 
the Tories; returns to France . . . 1 

Aug. The Abbe Dubois dies . . . ? 

Dec. The Regent Duke of Orleans dies . 

— 19. The king returns to Loudou 
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lV24 Jan. 7. Parliament meetssupplies arc voted; 

the standing army is raised to 18,200 men 383, 4 
Resolutions are passed restricting the protec¬ 
tions given l>y ambassadors, peers, and mem¬ 
bers of parliament ..... 384 

April 24. The parchment is prorogued . . id. 

Wood's coinage in Ireland creates disturbances; 

Dean Swift publishes “ Drapier’s Letters" . id. 
The printer is indicted ; the grand jury ignore 

the bill.. -383 

A riot tak<£"lace at Glasgow against the malt- 
tax ; nine jicrsons are sin it, by the military ; . 
Captain Bushell is trie$ aud convicted, but, 
pardoned, . . ^ . . id. 

Nov. 12. Parliament meetsdie army is con¬ 
tinued lip- another year . . . id, 

T’ne Earl of Macclesfield, lord chancellor, is 
- 'impeached and fined for corruption, and sent 

* to the Tower .... id., 3SG 
Lord Bqlingbrukc is restored to his seat in par¬ 
liament .386 

1723 Jan. 15. Don Louis succeeds to the Bourbon title 
to the Sjiauish crown on the abdication of King 
Philip; he dies in seven months . . 387 

Peter the Great, czar of Russia, dies . . 388 

April 30. A treaty is concluded between Spain 
and the emperor at Vienna . . . id. 

Sepl. 3. A treaty is signed at. Hanover between 
Great Britain, France, and Prussia; Den¬ 
mark and Holland accede soon after . . id. 

1726 Jan. 1. The king embarks for Harwich . . 380 

— 4. He arrives at Rye .... id. 

— 9. He reaches St. James's . . . id. 

•— 20. Parliament meets; the treaty of Hano¬ 
ver is approved by a large majority; supplies 

are voted. id. 

May 21. Parliament is prorogued . . id. 

Sir Charles Wager blockades the Russian ports ; 
Admiral Hosier goes on an expedition to the 
West Indies, and Sir John Jennings to the 

coast of Spain. id. 

Nov. 13. Sophia Dorothea of Zell, wife of King 
George, dies ...... 393 

1727 Jan. 17. Parliament asembles; 20,000 seamen 

and 20,000 soldiers are voted . . . 390 

Palm, the Russiau ambassador, presents a me¬ 
morial to the king; he is ordered to quit the 
kingdom ; the British resident at Vienna is 

recalled. id. 

May. The widow of Peter the Great dies . id. 

— 31, Preliminaries of peace ore signed be¬ 
tween Eugland, Frouce, Holland, and Russia 391 

The King of Spain accedes to the same . . id. 

Rippfrdu is dragged by force from the house of 
the English ambassador at Madrid . . id. 

June 3. The king sets but for Hanover . . 392 

— 10. The king is seized with a fit of apo¬ 
plexy . id. 

• —11. He dies on the road to Osnaburgh . id. 

Accession of King George II. id. 

— 14. News of the king's death is brought to 

Walpole ...... 395 

Sir Spencer Compton is ordered to draw up the 
speech to tne council; is unable; it is done 
by Walpole. id. 

— 15. George II. is proclaimed . . . 396 

July 3. Walpole proposes a civil list of 

830,000/. a-year should be settled on the king 
for life.399 

— 9. The same is agreed to, and 100,009/. a- 

vear is settled on the queen for life . . id. 

— 1 ft The king prorogues parliament . . id. 

The same is dissolved by proclamation . . id. 

c The Pretender intrigues iu various places for the 

restoration, but without avail . . id., 400 

1728 Jan. 23. A new jiarliament assembles; Arthur 

Onslow is elected speaker , . .401 
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>728 The Commcns address the king for un account 

of the secret service money . . . 402 

June 19. The engross of Suissons opens . id. 
1729 Frederick, Prince of Wales, comes from Hano¬ 
ver . id. 

Jan. 21. Parliament assembles; resolutions a;-, 

S ised for the preservation of Gibraltar and 
norca ..... id., 103 

— 26. The House of Commons resolvesihat it 
is a breach^of privilege to publish t^jw de¬ 
bates in a newspaper . . ,*■ . . 103 

They vote 115,000/. for a deficiency in the civil 
.list ....... id. 

May 14. The jiarliament is prorogued . id. 

The king appoints Queen Caroline repp.I, and 
departs for Hanover .... id. 

The Spaniards erect the lines of S. Roque . id. 

Nov. 9. The Treaty of Seville is concluded . id. 

1730 Jan. Parliament is opened .... 101 

A hill is carried prohibiting loans to foreign 
states without the licence of the king under 
the privy seal ..... id. 

Fell. 16. The Pension Bill is passed by the 
Commons ...... id. 

It is rejected by the Lords .... id. 

The East India Company's charter is prolonged 

to 1766 . id. 

1731 A hill passes for all pleadings and processes in 

courts of law to he in English . . . 405 

Sir Robert, Sutton is expelled the House of 
Commons for peculation .... id. 
A bill is thrown out for preventing the transla¬ 
tion of bishops ..... id. 
May. Parliament is prorogued . . . id. 

— 31. Tin* Duke of Wharton dies at the con¬ 
vent of Poblet.401 

The Duke of Lorraine visits England , . 405 

Afterbury dies in Paris .... 400 
1732 .Tau. Parliament meets .... 406 
The king strikes the name of Pulteney out of 
the list of privy councillors . . . id. 

June 1. The session of jiarliament closes . id. 
The king ajijioints Queen Caroline regent, and 

goes to Hanover. id. 

The Pragmatic. Sanction securing the succession 
of the empire to Maria Theresa is ratified . id. 
1733 Feb. Augustus 11., king of Poland, dies . 409 
March 14. Waljiole introduces to the House of 
Commons Ins scheme for excise duties . 407 
The bill jiasses the committee ; is with¬ 
drawn .108, 9 

The Duke of Roltou and Lord Cobhani are de¬ 
prived of their regiments for their opposition 

to the bill.409 

Stanislaus is elected king of Poland . . 410 

Augustus III. is also elected ... id. 
Stanislaus flies to Dantzic; is liesieged by the 
Russians; Augustus III. is proclaimed . id. 
1731 Jan. 17. Parliament meets . . . id. 

Feb. 14. The Prince of Orange is married to 
the princess royal at St James’s . . 109 

Mar. 13. A bilj is brought into the House of 
Commons for the repeal of the Septennial Act 410 
It is debated and thrown out . . 411,13 

April 16. Parliament is dissolved . .413 

May 10. Don Carlos enters Naples; the Spa¬ 
niards conquer Sicily; Don Carlos becomes 
master of tne kingdom and of the Two Sici¬ 
lies ...... Ill 

The Duke of B^^vick is killed before Philips- 

hourg . ;• . ". id. 

1735 Jan. Parliament meets; an increase of the 
army and navy is voted, and a subsidy is 
voted to Denmark . . . .. . 415 

The Prince AT Wales marries Augusta, Princess 

of Saxe Gotha.421 

Bolingbroke goes to the continent. . . 415 
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1735 The king goes to Hanover leaving tjueeu Caro¬ 
line regent . . .1 ! 115 

Tlu; Abbe Strickland is sent oW*>f Kngland by 

llu« queen regent..JH5 

U>on Carlos is acknowledged king of Naples 
\ and Sicily as an independent kingdom * id. 
*Si^Ji.lm Norris with a licet is sent to the 'Sagus id. 
The kiug returns from Hanover . . .417 

173(5 JuiriSPurliainent meets; passes an act for hiy- 

ing\he,ny duty on gin and oilier spirits . id 
Mar. .VTiill to repeal the Test Act. is thrown 
out by the Commons, and one for the relief 
of the Quakers by the Lords . . id., 11S 

llav Parliament is prorogued . . . 41S 

The knfy goes to llanover .... id. 
A ri£»t takes place in Edinburgh; Captain Por- 
te\s mid his soldiers lire on the mob and 

kill several. id. 

Captain Poiteous is tried and convicted of mur¬ 
der . id. 

He is respited. id. 

Sept. 7. A riotous mob attack the Tollnioth and 
ImugCaptain Porleous . . . . lilt 

1737 Potter, bishop of Oxford, is made archbishop of 

Canterbury . . . . . . 4 IS 

Fell. 1. Parliament meets; the corporation of 
Edinburgh are lined by act of parliament for 
the beuetit of the widow of Poiteous . . 120 


lly another hill the Scotch clergy are com¬ 
piled to read a proclamation from the pulpit 
calling on the people to bring the murderers 
of Porleous to justice .... id. 

— 22 and 25. Motions are lost, in both Houses 
for an address to settle 100,0110/, a-year on 
the Prince of Wales . . . 125. (5 

July 31. The Princess of Wales is delivered 
of a daughter . . . . .120 

^The Prince of Wales and his family are dis¬ 
missed from St. James’s Palace . . 427 

Nov. 20. Queen Caroline dies . . 128, 0 

The Princess of Orange conies to England ; is 
ordered hy the king to Hath, and thence stall 
bark to Holland . . . . .420 

173S Jan. The session of parliament commences . 130 

March 13. Captain Hubert Jenkyns is ordered 
to attend the House of Commons; long de¬ 
bales take place on the right of search exer¬ 
cised by thesSpauiards ; parliament, is pro¬ 
rogued * . • • • • 131,2,3 

1730 Jan. 11. A convention is signed at Madrid . 133 

Feb. (I. Parliament meets; debates upon the 
convention of Madrid ; the Prince of Wales 
joins and votes with the opposition in the 
House of Lords .... id., 131 


June 14. Parliament, is prorogued . 

Oct. 10. War is proclaimed against Spain 
Nov. 15. Parliament again meets; an uct is 
passed giving all the prize-money taken tothe 
seamen engaged in the capture . 

174(1 Feb. 21. An address is agreed to in the Com¬ 
mons to (lie kiug, that no treaty Ik- entered 
into with Spain without having an acknow¬ 
ledgment of the right ol English vessels to 
navigate the American seas without search . 
More than four millions of supplies are voted 
March. Admiral Vernon captures Porto Hello 
April. Parliament is prorogued . 

Mav 31. Frederick William, king of Prussia, 
(lies, and is succeeded bjuFrederick the 
Great . . • 

Sir John Norris and Sir Chalouer dgle are put 
in command of fleets . ; • 

Anson is sent to the coasts of Chili/nd I eru i«., - 
The king goes to Hanover . • § • 

Oct. 20. The Kmyrnir Charles/ I. dies 
Anne, Czarina of Russia, dies fis succeeded by 
the Empress Elizalx-th . ’ • 
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1710 The Empress MaruCTheresa succeeds; her title 
guarantee^ hy alf Eurojie except Havoria 
under flie Pragmatic Sanction . . • . 410 

Nov. I 9 . The king opens parliament * . . 411 

* Dec. 15. The K ing of Prusayi crosses the tYonticr 
into Silesia; Ureslau, Namslnu, and Olilati 
open (heir gates to him .... id. 
A Jacobite association is entered into at F.diu- 
j burgh by some noblemen and gentlemen . 400 

17,11 Feb; 11. Walpole mistpiotcs in Jhe House, and 
t jiays n bet ofa guinea to PiiltdieJ- . .112 

' Sand vs moves an y/blrcss for tl#*n'moval of 

Walpole; theiv/lion is rejected . id.. 117 

Lord CarlcA-t V.tikes a similar i.\ilion in the 
House of Lords which is also rejA ted . 117 

March. Anson’s store-ship, (lie ’Wager, is 
w reeked at Cape Horn . . . ’ , . 172 

Aprils'. Tlie king iinnoiinei-s to jiarlimijent his ■ » 
intention to siqijiort the Empress Mima The¬ 
resa . * . . 4 IS 

— 10. Rattle of Molwitz .... 410 

— 13. A subsidy of 300,0110/. is voted for 

her. id. 

— 25. Parliament is prorogued . . . id. 

May 4. The King of Prussia takes Hreig . 110 

— 7. The kiug embarks for Hanover . . 1 IS 

NegoUations are opened vv ith the King of 

l*mssia ...... 150 

King George concludes a gear’s neutrality for 

Hanover 1. id. 

Carthagena is uimiieeessl'iilly attacked hy the 

English.152,3 

Cuba, is attacked with no better success . . 131 

The King of Prussia takes Prague, Hn-slau, and 
gains other victories .... 451 

June. Anson arrives at Juan Fernandez . . .472 

Sept II. The empress summons lhe Hunga¬ 
rian nobles at Presburg; they declare in her 

favour. ..151 

The Elector of Ravaria is crowned king of Ho- 
heuiia, and elected emperor by the title of 

Charles VII.„/. 

The king returns from Hanover . . . 151 

Dec. 4. He opens parliament . . . id. 

Walpole consents to the omission of u para¬ 
graph relating to the Spanish war in the ad¬ 
dress ....... 155 

He is defeated on the appointment of chairman 
of committees . .... id. 

1712 Drummond of lloehaldy arrives in Edinburgh, 
and meets “ The concert of gentlemen for 
managing the king’s affairs in Scotland," with 
news of aid from the French in the invasion 
of England ...... loti 

Die king otiers the Prince of Whiles ait addi¬ 
tional OO.tKM)/. a-year, to his income; lie 
refuses so long as Walpole is in ]tower . 155 

Jan. 21. Pulteuey makes a motion against 
Walpole; it is lost on a division . . 15(5 

— 2S. Walpole is defeated outlie Chippenham 

election |s-tilion by a majority of one, and 
finally of sixteen . . . . . id. 

Feh. 1. He tenders his resignation to the king 157 

— 3. The Houses adjourn .... id. 

— 0. Wal|H>li! is created Earl of Orford . id. 

—- 11. He formally resigns all ins places . id. 

Wilmington is made lirst lord of (he Treasury, 

Saiillys chancellor of the exchequer, Carteret 
secretary of stute, and the Marquess of Twee- 
dale secretary for Scotland . . . 458 

— 11. The Euqieror Charles VII. is cne><8*•**451 
March !>. Lord Limerick moves in tk§'Mouse 

of Coiriuioiis for a secret committee to in- j 
quire into Walpole’s administration; it is 
negatived ...... 1(50 

— 23. He renews the motion limited to ten 

years; it is carried .... id. 

1 2 
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1742 Paxton, the solicitor of the Treasury, is com- 

mittedjto Newgate . * * . ' . . 460 

A t bill of indemnity for witnesses passes the 
Commons, but is rejected by the Lords . 461 

Tlie secret committee bring up their report . -id. 

A grant of 500,00W. is made to the Queen of 
Hunga/y (the empress); 5,000,000/. are 
voted U> carry on the war . . . 461 

Battle of Crnslau; Bohemia is surrendered to v 

Prussia \ ..462 

Peace is Concluded between the empress ami * 
the Kiiljj-Ct* Prussia . . . . * id. 

June. Marshal BellcisleVetreats across the 
Rhine .j . « . . 462 

July 15. Parliament is prorogued . . 461 

Pulteney it) created Earl of Bath . . . 450 

T)ie. war is carried on in Italy by the Spaniards 462 
•- Battle, off St. Christopher’s; the Spanish ships 

are Vteaten. id. 

The Sp&^ards attack the colony of Georgia, 
but are defeated by Oglethorpe . . 403 

Nov. 16. Parliament, meets; the address is 

voted. id. 

Anson reaches the l«y of Canton . . . 47ft 

Dec. 10. A motion is made for jiayinent of the 
Hanoverian troops; it is resisted, but carried 
in both Houses ..... 463 

1743 The Cardinal Fleury dies . . V. 461 

•Tan. Lord Bolingbroke returns to England . 165 

The act. called the u Gin Actj" passed in 1731, 

is repealed.461 

Six millions of supplies are voted . . . id. 

April 21. Parliamentis prorogued . . id. 

^ Wilmington, first lord of the Treasury, dies; is 

succeeded by Pulliam .... 467 
The king and the Duke of Cumberland go to 

Germany.461 

June 20. Anson captures a Spanish Galleon ill 
Manilla ...... 47ft 

— 27. Hattie of Dettingen; the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland is wounded .... 166 

The treaty of Worms . . . .467 

The king returns to England . . . id. 

Dec. 1. Parliament opens; the debates are 
strong concerning keeping the Hanoverian 
troops in piy.16S 

— 23. The old Pretender signs a proclamation 
at. Alliftiiotu he published on his sou’s landing 
in England, and a commission appointing 

him his regent and alter ego . . . 470 

1744 Jan. 9. Prince Charles, the youug Pretender, 

leaves Rome. id. 

— 20. He arrives in Paris .... id. 

He (foes to Graveliues .... id. 
Tl\p quadruple alliance between England, Hol¬ 
land, Austria, and Saxony . .476 

Feb. IS. The king announces to the Houses the 

E ration ;for an invasion by the young 

ider. id. 

The Habeas Corpus Act is suspended for two 

months’*.460 

The sons of the Pretender are attainted if they 
attempt to land ; other precautions ore 

taken. vl. 

Supplies to the amount of ten mill ions are voted id. 
The young Pretender sails from France; is mot 
by the Channel fleet; retires, ami his fleet is 
dispersed hjr a hurricane . . . .471 

March. Admirals Matthews and Lestock en¬ 
gage the Spanish fleet in the Mediterranean; 

< J-*»stock is sent home; Matthews is recalled; 

botteare tried, and Matthews dismissed . 172 
May. Parliament is prorogued . . . 469 

The Earl of Borrimore and Colonel Cecil are 
arrested . . . . . . id. 

Louis XV. takes the command of the army in 
Flanders ...... 473 
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1744 Jtuie. The* Young Pretender returns from 

Gravelines tq Paris; 6ix thousand Dutch 
troops are gifted at Graveseud . . .471 

— 1ft. Anson arrives at Spithead . . . 47ft 

Troops arc raised and ships are equipped . 472 
"War is declared between England and Franck id. 
Juljj 4. The treasure taken by Anson is carried 

in procession from Portsmouth to the .Totircr 473 
Sept. The King of Prussia takes Prague . id. 

Oct. The Duchess of Marlborough diet 1 ' . 474 

Nov. 1. Don Carlos drives the Austrians out of 
the kingdom of Naples .... id. 
A coalition ministry is formed . . . 47ft 

1745 Parliament, votes art additional subsidy to Maria 

Theresa . . . 476 

The Emperor Cliarles VII. dies . . id. 

March 18. Robert Walpole, Earl of Word, 

dies. id. 

May 11. Battle of Foutcnoy . . '. 477, 8 

Toumay, Ghent, Bruges, Dendermotid, and Ou- 
denard surrender to the French; Ostcml is 
also captured ..... 478 

.Tune 3. Battle of Holier Friedhi-rg . . 479 

July 2. The Young Pretender embarks at 
Nantes ...... 480 

— 15 to 25. Sails on board the Doutelle in 

i company with the Elizabeth ; they are en¬ 
gaged hy the Lion, an English ship; the 
Young Pretender lauds in Scotland with 
seven noblemen mid gentlemen, 41 The seven 
men of Moidurt" .... 480*2 

Aug. 8. The council of regency offer a rewind 
for the apprehension of Charles Edward . 48ft 

— 16. Four conqiauies of the regular troops 

arp taken hy the Highlanders . . 483, 4 

— 19. The Young Pretender raises the royal 

standard, and publishes his father s procla¬ 
mations .481 

Sir John Cope puls himself at, the head of tin 1 * 
royal troops near Stirling . . . id. 

— 20. The rebels begin their march southward id. 

— 25. Cope arrives at Dulnacanlocli . . 186 

— 26. Arrives at Dalwhiimie . . . id. 

— 29. Having altered his course readies Inver¬ 
ness ....... id. 

— 30. Charles Edward reaches Blair Castle . id. 

— 31. King George arrives in Loudon . . ftUl 

Sept. 4. Charles Edward enters Perth . . 187 

The King of Prussia gains the victory of Soor 479 

— 11. The Young Pretender reaches Dunblane 488 

— 12. He crosses the lord of Frew . . 489 

— 13. The husband of Maria Theresa is elected 

Emperor (Francis I.) 479 

— 15. Charles Edward quarters his troops at' 

Linlithgow.489 

— 16. He enters Edinburgh; his father is pro¬ 
claimed .491, 2 

— 19. Cope marches from Dunbar . . 493 

Battle of Prestonpans; the royal army is routed 49ft, 6 
Colonel Gardiner is killed .... 497 
Dutch, Danish, and English troops, under the 

Duke j)f Cumberland, arrive from Flanders 503,4 


— 29. The reliels blockade Edinburgh Castle 50-1 
Oct. 4. General Guest, governor of the castle, 

bombards the town . . . . flOft 

Several Highland gentlemen join the Young 
Pretender at Edinburgh .... id. 

— 9 and 10. He issues various proclamations 507 

— 18. Parliament assembles; the Habeas Cor¬ 


pus Act i( Bonded; new soldiers are put 
upon the-moting"of the old army; many regi¬ 
ments are ordered tu he raised . . 502, 3 

Nov. 1. CH’ rles Edward appoints Lord Stratli- 
allan to .-trtrmand in Scotland, and marches 

south . a .508 

— 8. Crosses yii? Esk and occupies Reddings 
in Cumberland . ... . .509 
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1745 Nov. 10. Summons the city of Carlisle; lays ’ 
’ siege to it . . . ... .509 

• — 15. The town aud castle suifonder . . id. 

— 17. Charles Edward enters Carlisle . . 510 

— 22. He arrives at Penrith . . .511 

-*a27. The rebel army reaches Preston . . • id. 

-*\8. They reach Wigan; part enter Igon- 

wrester . . . . . .id. 

Tlie aero! army lie at Newcastle under Wade, 
awnKLichtield under the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land m . 0 . . . . 512 

Dec. 1. Tlte rebel army crosses the Mersey near 
Stock|Kirt ...... id. 

. Hhters Macclesfield; Captain Weir is taken • 515 
ftSs WyEdwitvd enters Derby » . id. 

Tie (fid Pretender is proclaimed . . . 514 

. A council of war is held . . . .515 

— 6. The rebel army commence their retreat . 516 

^fie royal army advances after them . . id. 

The Young Pretender precipitately retreats . 517 

— 10. Leaves Mancliester .... id. 

— 13. Arrives at Jouicaster . . . id. 

Lord John Drummond, with the advanced 

guard, is set upon by the people between 
Penrith and Kendal .... id. 

— 10. The rebel army lies at Penrith . • id. 

— 17. The Duke of Cumberland and General 

Oglethorpe advance to Kendal . . 518 

A skirmish takes place near Clifton Moor . id, 

— 19. The rebels re-enter Carlisle . . 519 

— 20. Cross the Esk and re-enter Scotland . id. 

— 29. The authorities at Edinburgh determine 

to resist the rebels.521 

30. The garrison of Carlisle surrenders . 519,20 
1710 Jan. 3. The Duke of Cumtierlaud leaving the 
command to General Hawley, Mis out from 
Carlisle for London .... 520 
Tite retails besiege Stirling Castle . . 521 

-10. Charles Edward encamps at Falkirk . 522 

— 17. Battle of Falkirk . . . id., 523. 1 

AJneas MacDonald is accidentally shot . 520 
Linlithgow Palace is burnt .... id. 

— 19. General Hawley, with the royalist army, 

reaches Edinburgh . . . . 525 

— 28. The siege of Stirling Castle continues . 527 

— 30. The Duke of Cumberland arrives at 

Edinburgh. id. 

— 31. He places himself at the head of the 

army . % *. • • • • 528 

Feb. 2. He enters Stirling; Jenny Cameron is 
sent to Edinburgh Castle . . . 529 

Tht Pelham administration is displaced and 
restored. 530, 31 

— 26. The Duke of Cumberland arrives at 
Aberdeen ...... 531 

The rebels besiege and take Fort George . id. 
They take Fort Augustus .... 532 
They gain various other successes . . id. 

March 25. A ship with money for the Pretender 
is driven on-shore by on English ship on the 
coast of Sutherland, and taken . . . 533 

April 14. The royal army reaches Naim . id. 

— 17. Battle of Cullodeu . . . 535-39 

May 13. The. House of Commons' grant the 

Duke of Cumberland 25,000/. a-year . 511 

Flora MacDonald secure* the Young Pre¬ 
tender’s (light as for a* M-ugstol e . .513,4 

He goes to the Island of Rasay . . .515 

Flora MacDonald is captured and sent to 
London l ^' 

Colonel Townley is Inufcd oAKeiimngtou 
Common . • • C • • 548 

Executions take place in various Aces id. 

The Earl of Derweutwater is boOTcd . id., 549 
July 28. The Barb of CimwfWtad Kilmar¬ 
nock, and Lord Bulmerino,#e tried in West¬ 
minster Hall . • -549 
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1746 Cromartie aud Kilrqaruock plead guilty; Bal- 
. merino is coudenutud .... 549 
Lord Cromarty is patdoned. . " . . 550 

. Aug. 18. Balmeriuo and Kilmarnock .are Ub- 
. headed . . . I . id., 551 

Sept. 20. The Pretender efelurks at Lochua- 
* nagh . . . . . . . *> 548 

— 29. Beaches Morlaix in Brittany ; jiruca4 tts 
to Paris ...... . . id. 


* Philip 1'. of SjNiiu dies, und is ncceeded by 

Ferdiuiuid VI. . . . 554 

• Nov. 18. Parliament rcasseinlilesVAe Hulieas 

Corpus Act is tujgftbr suspendeu* . . id. 

tried and con- 

V. 


Corpus Act is fiuAr suapein 
f Muroh 9 to Ui. iVd Lovat is tried and con¬ 
demned , r . . . \ . . 551,2 

April 9. He is beheaded , . | . .553 

Flora Mucdonal As released . . . id. 

Tlie House of Lord* bring the priutettorfhe 
Gentleman's and tamdou Mngushies m their 
bar for breach of privilege* in prroug the 
proceedings of laird laivat strial ^. . 554 

A new subsidy of 100,0004. is voted for Maria 

Theresa.555 

June 17. Parliament is prorogued . . id. 

July 2. The allies arc beaten at Laufleld . id. 

Bergeu-op-Zooni is taken by the French . id. 
Marsluil Belleisle’s brother is defeated and 

kiUM at Exilles. id. 

Adtmral Anson defeats tlie French fleet oil' 

Cape Finistene; Admiral Hawke oil’ Belleisle 
captures six sltys, and Commodore Fox takes 
forty French ships richly laden from tlie West 
Indies . . . , . . .id. 

The younger sou of the old Pretender is made 

a cardinal.559 

A congress is projiosed and agreed upou at Aix 

la Chapel lc.555 

The king returns from Hanover . . . id. 

Nov. 10. A new jiarliament assembles; the 
Commons vote fifteen millions of supplies; 

Lord Chesterfield recommends schools and 
villages to civilise tlie Highlands . . id. 

Dec. 11. Tlie Youug Pretender is forcibly 
expelled from France .... 560 

8 Feb. 6. Lord Chesterfield resigns his office as 

Secretary of Stub.&56 

March 11. The congress of Aix la Clia|ielle 

• commences.557 

May 13. Parliament is prorogued . . 556 

Oct. Tlie treaty of Aix la Clmpelle is con¬ 
cluded .558 

9 A clause is introduced into the Mutiny Bill for 

subjecting officers on half- jay to martial law, 
und for enforcing an oath of secrecy ujam all 
members of court-martial . . . 560 

The army is reduced ;* the four ja-r cent! are 
reduced to three iumJ a half . . . id., 561 

0 Many hills are ]mssed for the'encouragement of 

trade and internal improvement . .061 

April 12. Tlie parliament is prorogued . id. 
The king goes to Hanover appointing lairds 

Justices. id. 

A British colony is established in Nova Scotia id. 

A settlement is commenced by the English and 
.Scotch, on the Mosquito coast, in the Gulf 

of Mexico. id. 

Oct. A commercial treaty with Spain is con¬ 
cluded at Madrid . .... id, 

Tlie King returns from Hanover . . . 562 

1 Jon. 17. Parliament meets . . . id. 

Inflammatory papers called “ Constitu! iotjata 
queries" are circulated . . id. 1 

— 22. Tlie lairds order them to be Burnt by 

the hangman. id., .£3 

Crowle, a lawyer, is reprimanded by the speaker 
for using disrespectful language concerning 
the House of Commons .... 563 
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1751 Feb. 8. Mr. Murray, a member, is sent to New¬ 

gate . . . 

March 20. The Prince of Walfes dies . 

I’miCA Qeorge is created Prince of Wales 
April 2.' Mr. Murray is ordered to he removed 
to the custody of a serjeant at arms; he 

refuses to'gc. 

■—’*$» A Habeas Corpus is moved for in the 
Courfo&Kiug's Bench; he is remanded 
May 8. Tlty Regency Bill jjosscs both Houses 
June 25^(1 Hiamcnt is prorogued ; Murray is 

• releosissie. 

Oct. The Prince of Oraif,e dies . 

Nov. 20. 'Hie case of Mr.Vuray is again de¬ 
bated In the House of Commons; a procla- 
matusii issues, offering a lwaril for his appre- 
Jirnsion . . ... 564,5 

‘ait.., A'he /whiter and publisher of “ Mr. Murray's 
ciAyV" is tried; the jury find a verdict for die 
defendant.565 

Dec. The Quecn of Denmark dies . . 568 

In the course of this year die Gregorian calendar 
is adopted ...... 569 

1752 Jan. 7. Parliament meets; the treaty with 

Saxony, made by die king, is debuted in both 
Houses. id., 570 

— 28. A bill glasses both Houses annexing to 

the crpwn the estates forfeited in Scotfcid by 
fhe late rebellion, aud making provision out 
of the rents for establiglung colonies and 
trade, and industry, intiie Highlands . 571 

March 11. The city of London petition parlia- 
1 meut that the privileges of naturalization of 
foreigners uiny lie limited to the time of their 
residence in this country; a clause to this 
effect is introduced into such bills . . 571,2 

An order is made for printing the Journals of 
Parliament on the motion of Mr. Pelham . 572 
A hill is passed consolidating the several classes 
of annuities into five stocks . . . id. 

— 26. Parliament is prorogued . . . id. 

Nov. Disputes occur in the establishment of the 

Princess Dowager of Wales . . id., 573,4 

Dec. laird Waldegrave is appointed governor 
of the Prince of Wales .... 575 

1753 Matters relating to die Education of the Prince 

of Wales are debated in the privy council . id. 
A bill for naturalising foreign Jews jiosses . 577 
A new Game Act passes .... id. 
A new Marriage Act is passed . . . 578 

Parliament votes 20,000/. to Mr. Harrison for 
his improvement in chronometers; an uct is 
passed for the purchase of the Harleian MSS. 

* oiA1 Montague House .... 579 
JiUje 7. Parliament is prorogued; Dr. Archibald 

Cameron is executed .... id. 
Nov. 15. Parliament reassembles; the Duke of 
Newcastle moves to repeal the Jews’ Natural¬ 
isation Bill; a similar motion is made in the 
Commons; the hill is repealed . . 580 

1751 March 6. Mr. Pelham dies suddenly; the Duke 
of Newcastle is appointed First Lord of the 
Treasury ...... id. 

May 31. Parliament meets . . . id. 

The French make encroachments in Canada; 
the Indians attack aud compel Major Wash¬ 
ington to capitulate at a fort on the Ohio . 581 
Nov. 14. Parliament re-assembles . . id. 

1755 The king goes to^anover, leaves the Duke of 

Cumberland one of the regency . . 582, 3 

<to<jk i»S. Ministers announce to parliament that 
a wtedjs inevitable ...... 581 

A million is voted for the defence of our Ame¬ 
rican possessions; Admiral Boscawen is sent 
with a fleet to the Gulf of St. Lawrence . id. 
Captain Howe aud C aptai n Andrews take two 
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1755 The French amliassador at London is recalled 582] 
The English ambassador at Paris is recal led . id. 1 
July. Sir E'-Uard Hawke starts with a fleet on a 

cruise .. if. 

^ Sppt. The king returns from Hanover . *. 583 

° Oct. Admiral Byng sails with a large fleet. > f . 58:1 
Many important operations take pla^An 
Canada and other parts of North America . id. 
Nov. 13. Parliament meets; Pitt, pc piaster 
of the forces, Legge, chancellor of toe exche¬ 
quer, oppose the ministry and speak for war . • 583 

— 20. They are both dismissed . . id. 

Mr. Fox is made Secretary of State . , . 581 

1756 Large votes pass for the army, now, anil &ii ( ubS 

plies; 8000 Hanoverian and lM.fr.rM.oops 
are allowed to he brought into Englair. .585 

May. Parliament is prorogued . . . id. 

— 18. Admiral Byng approaches Minorca,, 586 
*— 19. An action is fought, witli the French iu 

which Admiral West is engaged, hut. Byng 

is not.. id. 

The French fleet supplies the army besieging 
Minorca aud returns to Toulon . . 5S7 

Admiral Byng returns to Gibraltar without at¬ 
tempting the relief of Fort St. Philip . . id. 

July. General Blakeney surrenders the fort . id. 

Admiral Hawke supersedes Byng, who is 
placed under arrest and sentto Portsmouth . 

He is put in custody at Greenwich Hospital . id. 
Calcutta is taken by Sujah-u-Dowlah; Ihe 

black hole.599 

Oct. Mr. Fox resigns .... 587 
The Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke 

resign.5.88 

The Duke of Devonshire is made prime mi¬ 
nister . id. 

Pitt is made secretary of stale, and Legge re¬ 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer n id. 
The King of Prussia effects great conquests; 

France, Sweden, aud Russia, declare against 
him.589 

1757 Lord Clive retakes Calcutta, and gains great 

victories iu the East Indies . . . 599 

Admiral Byng is removed to Portsmouth and 
tried by a court-martial, and condemned to 

be shot.590 

Endeavours are made to save him . . id., 591 

Feb. 28. The Lords of the Admiralty issue 
their warrant for his execution . . 59] 

A hill is introduced to absolve the members of 
the court-martial from their oath of secrecy . id. 

The execution is respited for a fortnight . * . id. 

The bill passes the Commons hut is thrown out 

by the Lords.592 

March 14. Admiral Bytig is shot . . id. 

Temple and Pitt are dismissed . . . 593, 4 

Lord Waldegrave is made prime minister . 595 
The Pitt administration is reinstated . , 596 

Lord Waldegrave is made a knight of the 

garter. id. 

Sir Edward Hawke is sent wilh a fleet to attempt 
the capture of Rochfort . . ... 597 

Sept 7. The Duke of Cumberland is defeated; 
the Convention of Closter-Seven . . id. 

— 23. Captain Howe takes the Isle of Aix . id. 

Oct. 3. The whole expedition returns . . id. 

The Duke of Cumberland returns to England; 

resigns his commands .... 599 

Nov. 3. Batt^f Rossback . . . 5!) 8 

Various othoy thu..i>ry operations of the Prus¬ 
sians and french. id. 

Dec. 1. Par liament meets; a subsidy is voted 
for the - of Prussia .... (Mil 
-5. Batdefyfcissa .... 5! 8’ 

Riots take place&t various places iu England . 6<)0 

1758 Juue 1. A lairjh fleet soils for the French 

coast . , ^ , . • . », 6:il 
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